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PREFACE. 


Alired  die  Great  wm  twelve  jtvn  old  before  he  could  read.  Ha  had  ad- 
mired a  beantifolly  iUuminated  Dook  of  Saxon  poetry  in  his  mother's  h^Kb« 
and  she  allured  faim  to  learn  by  promising^  him  the  snlendid  volume  as  a 
reward.  From  that  hour  he  diligently  improved  himBeif ;  and  ^  in  the  end, 
built  up  his  mind  so  strongly,  and  so  high,  and  applied  its  powers  fK> 
beneficially  to  his  kingdom,  uat  no  monarch  of  the  thousand  years  since  his 
rule  attained  to  be  reputed,  and  called,  like  Alfred,  the  great.  He  always 
carried  a  book  in  his  bosom,  and  amidst  the  great  business  and  hurries  of 
government,  snatched  moments  of  leisure  to  read.  In  the  eariy  part  of  his 
reign,  be  was. 

Cast  from  the  pedestal  of  pride  by  shocks, 
Which  Nature  gently  gave,  in  woods  and  fields. 

Invaded,  overwhelmed,  and  vanquished  by  foreign  enemies,  he  was^eom- 
nelled  to  fly  for  ^rsonal  safe^,  and  to  retreiat  alone,  into  remote  wastes  and 
forests: — *' learning  policy  mm  adversity,  and  gattering  courage  from 
misery," 

Where  liring  things,  and  things  inanimate, 

Do  speak,  at  Heaven's  command,  to  eye  and  ear, 

And  speak  to  social  reason's  inner  sense, 

With  inarticulate  language. 

— ^FoT  the  man 

Who,  in  this  spirit,  communes  with  the  forms 

Of  Nature,  who,  with  understanding  heart. 

Doth  know  and  love  such  objects  as  excite 

No  moibid  paisioni,  no  diiquietude. 

No  rengeance,  and  no  hatrra,  needs  must  feel 

The  joy  of  the  pure  principle  of  Love 

So  deeply,  that,  unsatisfiea  with  aught 

Ijem  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  cheoet 

But  seek  for  objects  of  a  kindred  love 

In  fellow  nature,  and  a  kindred  joy. — 

— ^Contemplating  these  forms, 
In  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  man. 
He  shall  discern,  how,  through  the  various  means 
Which  silently  they  yield,  are  multiplied 
The  spiritual  presences  of  absent  thmgr. 
Convoked  by  Knowledge ;  and  for  his  de?k^nt 
Still  ready  to  obey  the  ^ntle  call. — 
Thus  deeoly  drinking  in  the  Soul  of  Things 
We  shall  be  wise  perforce ;  and  while  inspired 
By  chmce^  and  conscious  that  the  will  is  free, 
Unswerving  shall  we  move,  as  if  impelled 
By  strict  necessity,  alons  die  path 
Of  Older  and  of  good*.    Whate  ei  we  see, 
Whatever  we  feel,  by  agency  direct 
Or  indirect  shall  tend  to  feed  ar.d  nuna 
Our  Acuities,  shall  fix  in  calmer  seats 
Of  moral  strength,  and  raise  to  loftier  heighti 
Of  Love  Divine^  our  Intellectual  Soui. 

Alfred  became  our  greatest  legislator,  and  pre-eminently  our  patriot  king 
fo|r  when  he  had  secured  the  independence  of  the  nation,  he  rigidly  enforced 
an  impartial  administration  of  justice ;  renovated  the  energies  of  his  subjects 
hy  popolar  institutions  for  the  preservation  of  Ufe,  property  and  order  *, 
HQurcd  public  liberty  upon  the  basis  of  law ;  lived  to  see  the  prosperity  of 
th«  people,  and   to  experience  their  affection  for  the  commonwealth  of  the 


kingdom  ;  and  died  bo  convinced  of  their  loyalty,  that  he  wrote  in  hi«  last 
wilH  **  The  English  have  an  undouhted  right  to  remain  free  as  their  ovm 
thoughts/'  It  was  one  of  his  laws  that  freemen  should  train  their  sons  *'  to 
know  God,  to  be  men  of  understanding,  and  to  live  happily."  The  whole 
policy  of  his  government  was  founded  upon  *'  the  beginning  of  Wisdom.  ** 
The  age  was  simple,  and  the  nation  poor;  but  the  people  were  happy. 
litUe  was  known  of  the  arts^  and  of  science  less.  A  monarch's  state-car- 
riagje  was  like  a  fanner's  waraon,  and  his  majesty  sat  in  it  holding  in  his 
hand  a  long  stick,  having  a  bit  of  pointed  iron  at  the  top,  with  which  he 
goaded  a  teiam  of  oxen  yoked  to  the  vehicle. 

Ours  is  an  age  of  civilization  and  refinement,  in  which  art  has  arrived  to 
excellence,  and  science  has  erected  England  into  a  great  work-house  for  the 
whole  world.  The  nation  is  richer  than  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and 
distinguished  from  them  by  Mammon-worship,  and  abject  subserviency  to 
Mammon-worshippeni ,  the  enormous  heaps  of  wealth  accumulated  by  unblest 
means ;  the  enlarging  radius  of  indigence  around  every  Upas-heap  y  the 
sudden  and  fierce  ouwreakings  of  the  liungry  and  ignorant;  and,  more  than 
all,  a  simultaneous  g^wth  of  selfishness  with  knowledge  ;  are  awful  signs  of 
an  amalgamation  of  depravity  with  the  national  character.  Luxury  prevails  in 
all  classes :  private  gentlemen  live  "  like  lords,"  tradesmen  and  nirmers  like 
gentlemen,  and  there  is  a  universal  desire  to  **  keep  up  appearances,"  which 
situations  in  life  do  not  require^  and  means  cannot  anora.  The  getters  and 
keepers  of  money  want  more  and  get  more  ;  want  more  of  more,  and  want 
anoget,  and  get  and  want,  and  live  and  die — wanting  happiness.  Thought- 
less alike  of  their  uses  as  human  beings,  and  their  final  destiny,  many  of 
them  exhibit  a  cultivated  intellect  of  a  liiffh  order,  eagerly  and  heartlessly 
engaged  in  a  misery-making  craft.     Are  wese  "  the  English"  contemplated 

Life's  Autumn  past,  I  stand  on  Winter's  verge, 
And  daily  lose  what  I  desire  to  keep ; 
Yet  rather  would  I  instantly  decline 
To  the  traditionary  sympathies 

Of  a  most  rustic  ignorance  — 

—————  man  see  and  hear 

The  repetitions  wearisome  of  sense, 

Where  soul  is  dead,  and  feeling  hath  no  place ; 

Where  knowledge,  ill  begun  in  cold  remark 

On  outward  things,  with  formal  inference  ends ; 

Or  if  the  mind  turns  inward  'tis  perplexed. 

Lost  in  a  gloom  of  uninspired  research ; 

Meanwhile,  the  Heart  witbin  the  Heart,  the  seat 

Where  peace  and  happv  consciousness  should  dwell, 

On  its  own  axis  restlessly  revolves, 

Yet  no  where  finds  the  cheering  light  of  truth. 

Wordtwoith. 

Most  of  us  mav  find,  that  we  have  'snucn  to  unlearn :  yet  evil  indeed 
must  we  be,  if  we  do  not  desire  that  our  children  may  not  be  worse  for  what 
they  learn  from  us,  and  what  they  gather  from  their  miscellaneous  reading. 
In  selecting  materials  for  the  Everv-Day  Book,  and  Table  Book,  I  aimed  to 
avoid  what  might  injure  the  youthral  mind;  and  in  the  Year  Book  there  is 
something  more,  than  in  those  works,  of  what  seemed  suitable  to  ingenuous 
thought.  For  Uie  rest,  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  omissions  upon  sub- 
jects which  the  Every-Day  Book  and  the  Table  Book  were  designed  to  include ; 
and,  in  <hat,  I  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  vci  y  kind  correspondents. 

\\\   TIONT- 
13,  Grnecehurch'itreetf  Janunry,  1833. 
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Reading  tbe  neni, 
llie  bvikiupt  liilB,  01  price  of  gnin. 
Puffing  the  nhile  hit  red-iipt  pipe, 
H*  diCBini  o'lit  tToublee  aetxlj  lipe^ 
Yet,  'Winter'i  leiiuie  to  re^le, 
Hopes  belter  timM,  ftnd  nps  hi*  ale. 

Clake'i  SAfihenTt  Cultinlar, 
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With  an  abundaoc«  of  freshly  accumu- 
lated materials,  and  my  power  not  less- 
coed,  for  adventuring  in  the  track  pursued 
in  the  Every- Dm  Book,  I  find,  gentle 
reader,  since  we  dfiscoursed  in  that  work, 
that  the  world,  and  all  that  is  therein,  have 
changed  —I  know  not  how  much,  nor 
whether  to  the  disadvantage  of  my  present 
purpose.  It  is  my  intention,  however,  to 
persevere  in  my  endeavours  to  complete  a 
popular  and  full  record  of  the  customs, 
the  seasons,  and  the  ancient  usages  of  our 
country. 

Each  new  year  has  increased  my  early 
likings,  and  my  love  for  that  quiet  without 
which  research  cannot  be  made  either  into 


antiouity,  or  a  man's  self.  The  most 
buscfingare  not  the  busiest.  The  **  fool  f 
the  forest"  was  not  the  melancholy  Jaques  : 
he  bestowed  the  betrothed  couples,  re- 
commended them  to  pastime,  and  with- 
drew before  the  sports  began.  My  pre- 
sent doings  are  not  with  the  great  busi- 
ness that  bestirs  the  world,  yet  I  calculate 
on  many  who  are  actors  in  passing  events 
finding  leisure  to  recreate  with  the  coming 
pages,  where  will  be  found  many  things 
for  use,  several  things  worth  thinking  over, 
various  articles  of  much  amusement, 
nothing  that  I  have  brought  together 
before,  and  a  prevailing  feeling  which  is 
well  described  in  these  verses— 


POWEE   AND  GSNTLEKEfcS. 

I've  thought,  in  gentle  and  ungentle  hour. 

Of  many  an  act  and  giant  shape  of  power ; 

Of  the  old  .kings  with  high  exacting  looks, 

Sceptred  and  globed  ;  of  eagles  on  their  rocks 

With  straining  feet,  and  that  fierce  mouth  and  drear. 

Answering  the  stmin  with  downward  drag  austere ; 

Of  the  rich-headed  lion,  whose  huge  frown, 

All  his  great  nature,  gathering,  seems  to  crown ; 

Then  of  cathedral,  with  its  priestly  height, 

Seen  from  below  at  superstitious  sight ; 

Of  ghastly  castle,  that  eternally 

Holds  its  blind  visage  out  to  the  lone  seai 

And  of  all  sunless  subterranean  deeps 

The  creature  makes,  who  listens  while  he  sleeps. 

Avarice ;  and  then  of  those  old  earthly  cones 

Tliat  stride,  they  say,  over  heroic  bones  ; 

And  those  stone  heaps  Egyptian,  whose  small  doors 

Look  like  low  dens  under  precipitous  shores ; 

And  him  great  Memnon,  that  long  sitting  by 

In  seeming  idleness,  with  stony  eye, 

Sang  at  the  morning's  touch,  like  poetry ; 

And  tben  of  all  the  fierce  and  bitter  fruit 

Of  the  proud  planting  of  a  tyrannous  foot ; — 

Of  bruised  rights,  and  flourishins  bad  men ; 

And  virtue  wasting  heavenwards  nrom  a  den  ; 

Brute  force  and  furv ;  and  the  devilish  drouth 

Of  the  fool  cannon  s  ever- gaping  mouth ; 

And  the  bride  widowing  sword }  and  the  hanh  bray 

The  sneering  trumpet  sends  across  the  fray ; 

And  all  which  lights  the  people-thinning  star 

That  selfishness  invokes, — the  horsed  vrar 

Panting  along  with  many  a  bloody  mane. 

I've  thought  of  all  this  pride  and  all  tliis  paio. 
And  all  the  insolent  plenitudes  of  power. 
And  I  declare,  by  this  most  quiet  hour. 
Which  holds,  in  different  tasks,  by  the  fire-light. 
Me  and  my  friends  here  this  delightful  night, 
That  Power  itself  has  not  one  half  the  might 
Of  Gentleness.    Tis  want  to  all  true  wealth. 
The  uneasy  madman's  force  to  the  wise  health; 
Blind  downward  heating,  to  the  eyes  that  see  ; 
Koise  to  persuasion,  doubt  to  certainty ; 
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The  eousoiousness  i>i  etrenglh  in  enemies. 

Who  must  be  strained  upon,  or  else  they  rise ,' 

The  battle  to  the  moon,  "who  all  the  while 

High  out  of  hearing  passes  with  her  smile  i 

The  Tempest,  trampling  in  his  scanty  run. 

To  the  whole  globe,  that  basks  about  the  sun ; 

Or  as  all  shrieks  and  clangs,  with  which  a  sphere, 

Undone  and  fired,  could  rake  the  midnight  ear. 

Compared  with  that  Tast  dumbness  nature  keeps 

Throughout  her  million  starried  deeps. 

Most  old,  and  mild,  and  awful,  and  unbroken. 

Which  tfi^ls  a  tale  of  peace,  beyond  whatever  was  spoken. 

•.    Literary  Pocket  Booky  1819. 
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Certain  Festival  Days  were  believed, 
formerly, to  prognosticate  the  weather  of  the 
coming  year;  and,  although  the  alteration 
of  the  style,  by  removii^  each  festival  about 
twelve  days  forwarder  in  the  calendar, 
created  great  confusion  in  the  application 
of  these  prognostications,  yet  many  an 
ignorant  husbandman  and  astrologer  still 
consults  the  "  critical  days. " 

It  is  toot  however  the  particular  day, 
but  the  particular  time  of  year,  which 
justifies  an  expectation  of  particular 
weather. 

There  are  weather  prognostics  derived 
from  St.  Vincent's  Day,  January  22d ;  St. 
Paurs,January25th ;  Candlemas,  February 
2d;  St.  John,  June  24th;  St.  Swithin, 
July  15th ;  and  St.  Simon  and  Judej  Oc- 
tober 28th.  BuXf  to  render  the  prognostics 
concerning  these  or  any  other  days  valid 
and  consistent)  a  constant  relation  should 
subsist  between  the  phenomena  of  each  in 
CTery  year.  This  is  not  the  case,  and 
therefore,  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  the 
&llacy  of  relying  on  the  weather  of  any 
particular  day  is  obvious. 

It  is  true  that  certain  critical  changes  of 
the  weather  usually  take  place,  and  cer- 
tain well  known  plants  begin  to  flower 
in  abundance,  about  the  time  of  certain 
festival  days ;  yet  these  %iarks  of  the  year 
are  connected  only,  because  the  festivals 
were  appointed  to  be  celebrated  at  the 
weather-changing  and  plant-blowing  sea- 
sons. 

The  fragrant  coltsfoot  in  mild  seasons 
has  the  greatest  quantity  of  its  flowers  at 
Christmas. 

The  dead  nettle  is  generally  in  flowet 
on  St.  Vincent's  Day,  January  22d. 

The.  winter  hellebore  usually  flowers, 
in  mild  weather,  at>out  the  conversion  of 
St  Paul,  January  25th. 


The  snowdrop  is  almost  proverbially 
constant  to  Candlemas  Day,  or  the 
Purification,  February  2d.  The  mildness 
or  severity  of  the  weather  seems  to 
make  but  little  difference  in  the  lime  of 
its  appearance ;  it  comeb  up  blossoming 
through  the  snow,  and  appears  to  evolve 
its  white  and  pendant  flowers,  as  if  by  tlie 
most  determined  periodical  laws* 

The  yellow  spring  crocus  generally 
flowers  about  St.  Valentine's  Day,  Feb- 
ruary 14th;  the  white  and  blue  species 
come  rather  later. 

The  fevorite  daisy  usually  graces  the 
meadows  with  its  small  yellow  and  white 
blossoms  about  February  22d,  the  festival 
day  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona,  whence 
it  is  stiil  called  in  France  La  Belle  Mar- 
guerite, and  in  England  Herb  Margaret. 

The  early  dafibdil  blows  about  St. 
David's  Day,  March  1st,  and  soon  covers 
the  fields  with  its  pendant  yellow  cups. 

The  pilewort  usually  bespangles  the 
banks  and  shaded  sides  of  fields  with  its 
golden  stars  about  St.  Perpetua,  March  tih. 

About  March  IBth,  the  Day  of  St.  Ed- 
ward, the  magnificent  crown  imperial 
blows. 

The  cardamine  first  flowers  about 
March  25th,  tlie  festival  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, commonly  called  Lady  Day.  Like 
the  snowdrop  it  is  regarded  as  the  emblem 
of  virgin  purity,  from  its  whiteness. 

The  Marygold  is  so  called  from  a 
fancied  resemblance  of  the  florets  of  its 
disk  to  the  rays  of  glory  diflfused  by  artists 
fi-om  the  Virgin's  head. 

The  violets,  heartseases,  and  prim- 
roses, continual  companions  of  spring, 
observe  less  regular  periods,  and  blow 
much  longer. 

About  April  23d,  St.  George*s  Day,  the 
blue  bell    or  field  hvaeintli,  covers  the 
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fields  and  uplana  pastaret  with  its  bril- 
liant blue — an  emblem  of  tbe  patron 
saint  of  England — which  poets  feigned  to 
braid  the  bluehaired  Ocean  ides  of  our 
seagirt  isle. 

The  whitethorn  used,  in  the  old  style^ 
to  flower  about  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jarees, 
May  1st, and  thence  was  called  May;  but 
BOW  the  blackthorn  is  hardly  out  by  the 
first  of  that  month. 

At  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  May  3d, 
the  poetic  Narcissus,  as  well  as  the  primrose 
peerless,  are  usually  abundant  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England ;  and  about 
this  season  Flora  begins  to  be  so  lavish  of 
her  beauties,  that  the  holiday  wardrobe  of 
hor  more  periodical  handmaids  b  lost 
amidst  the  dazzle  of  a  thousand  <'  quaiqt 
and  -enamelled  ey^"  which  sparkle  on 
her  gorgeous  frontlet.  Plants  or  surpass- 
ing beauty  are  blowing  every  hour. 

And  on  the  green  toxf  sock  the  honied  tbowert. 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers. 

The  whole  race  of  tulips  come  to  per- 
fection about  the  commemoration  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  ante  portum,  May  6th, 
and  the  fields  are  yellow  with  the  crow- 
foots. The  brilliant  light  red  monkey 
poppy,  the  glowing  crimson  peony,  the 
purple  of  the  German  iris,  and  a  thou- 
sand others  are  added  daily.  A  different 
tribe  of  plants  begin  to  succeed,  which 
may  be  denominated  solstitial. 

The  yellow  fla^  is  hoisted  by  the  sides 
of  ponds  and  ditches,  about  St  Nico- 
mede,  June  1st. 

l^e  poppies  cast  a  red  mantle  over  the 
fields  and  corn  lands  about  St.  Bamabasy 
June  11th. 

The  bright  scarlet  lychnis  flowers  about 
June  24th,  and  hence' a  poet  calls  this 
plant  Candelabrum  ingenif  lighted  up  for 
St.  John  the  Baptist :  it  is  one  of  dM 
roost  regular  tokens  of  the  summer  sol 
stice. 

The  white  lily  expands  its  candied 
bells  about  the  festival  of  the  Visitation, 
July  2d. 

The  roses  of  midsummer  remain  in 
perfection  until  they  fiuie  about  the  feast 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  July  22d. 

Many  similar  coincidences  might  be 
instituted  between  remarkable  days  in  the 
calendar  and  tbe  host  of  summer  and 
autumnal  flowers  down  to  the  micftiaelmas 
daisy,  and  vari^jow  ancient  docnmenit 
might  be  adduced  to  ^ow  a  former  pre- 
Tauing  belief  in  the  influence  of  almost 
«v«ry  festival  on  the  oeriodical  blowing 


of  plants.  For,  in  the  middle  or  dark 
ages,  the  mind  fancied  numberless  signs 
and  emblems,  which  increase  the  list  of 
curibus  antiquities  and  popular  super- 
stitions in  *'  the  short  and  simple  annals 
of  the  poor.*'  The  persuasion  which  oc- 
capied  and  deluded  men's  minds  in  the 
past  days  are  still  familiarly  interwoven 
with  the  tales  and  legends  of  iniancy 
— that  fairy  time  of  life,  when  we  won- 
der at  all  we  see,  and  -onr  curiosity  is 
most  gratified  by  that  which  is  most  mar- 
vellous.* 


THE  MONTHS 

Janhabv. 

liO,  my  Hit !  the  morning  lasy 
Peeps  abroad  from  yonder  hill ; 

•  Phoebus  rises,  red  and  haiy  ; 

Frost  has  stopp'd  the  village  mill. 

Fbbrdary. 

All  around  looki  sad  and  dreary , 

Fact  the  flaky  snow  deseenda  : 
Yet  the  red-breaat  chirrups  cheerly. 

While  the  mitten'd  lass  attends. 

March. 

Rise  the  winda  and  rock  the  cottage. 
Thaws  the  roof,  and  wets  the  path  ; 

Dorcaa  cooks  the  savory  pottage  y 
Smokes  the  cake  npon  the  heurth. 

APRIU 

Sunshine  intermits  with  ardor. 
Shades  fly  swiftly  o*er  the  fields  ; 

Showers  revive  the  d looping  verdavv* 
Sweets  the  sunny  upland  yields. 

Mat.  . 

Pearly  beams  the  eye  of  morning  ; 

Child,  forbear  the  deed  onblest  I 
Hawthorn  every  hedge  adomii^, 

Pluck  the  flowers — but  spare  the  nest. 

JONR. 

Schoolboys,  in  the  brook  disportfaig. 
Spend  the  sultry  hour  of  play  : 

While  the  nymphs  and  swains  are  eo«rtlng« 
Seated  on  the  new-made  hay. 

July. 

Maids,  with  each  a  guardian  lover. 
While  the  vivid  lightning  flies. 

Hastening  to  the  nearest  cover. 
Clasp  their  hands  before  their  eySs. 


*  Df  T.  Foister's  Perennial  Calendar, 
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AUOUST. 

8m  tb«  nMpen,  gleanen,  dining. 

Seated  on  the  ihady  grmn  ; 
O'er  the  gate  the  squire  ledining, 

Slily  ejee  each  ruddy  laee. 

Septembbr. 

Haik  I  a  eound  like  distant  thnnder, 
Muvdenr,  may  thy  malice  lul  1 

Tom  from  all  they  love  asunder, 
Widow'd'  hirds  around  us  wail. 

OOTOBBR. 

If  ow  Pomona  pours  her  treasure, 
IjeaTos  autumnal  strew  the  ground  : 

Plenty  crowns  the  market  measure, 
WUle  the  mill  runs  briskly  round. 

KOVBMBBR. 

Now  the  giddy  ritee  of  Comus 
Crown  the  hunter^s  dear  delight ; 

jUi !  the  year  is  ffeeing  from  ns  : 
Bleak  the  day,  and  drear  the  night 

Dbcbmbbe. 

_  more  wood,  and  set  the  glasses. 
Join,  my  friends,  our  Christmas  cheer. 
Come,  a  catch  ! — and  kiss  the  li 
Christmas  comes  but  onoe  a  year. 


CHARACTERS  IN  ALMANACS. 
Plavets. 


0  The  San. 
D  The  Moon. 
g  Mercary. 
9  Venus. 


0  The  Earth. 
^  Mars. 

%  Jupiter. 
^  Saturn. 


Discovered  since  1780. 

1^  Uranus.  $  Pallas.  ^  Ceres. 

•f  Juno.        (§1  Vesta. 

Concerning  the  old  nianets  there  is.  suf- 
ficient information :  ot  those  newly  dis- 
covered a  brief  notice  may  be  acceptable. 

Uranui  was  called  the  Georgkan  Sidut 
by  its'  discoverer  Dr.  Herschell,  and,  in 
compliment  to  his  discovery,  some  as- 
tronomers call  it  He^uhtll,  Before  him 
Dr.  Flamstead,  Bayer,  and  others  bad 
seen  and  mistaken  it  for  a  fixed  star,  and 
so  placed  it  in  their  catalogues.  It  is 
computed  to  be  1,800,000*000  of 
miles  from  the  son ;  yet  it  can  be  seen 
without  a  glassy  on  clear  nights,  like  a 
tmaH  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude,  of  a 
blnisfa-white  color,  and  considerably 
brilliant.  To  obtain  a  good  view  of  its 
disk,  a  telescopic  power  of  nearly  200  is 
requisite. 

Talloi  was  first  seen  on  the  28th  of 
March,    1802,    at     Bremen    in    Lower 


Saxony,  by  Dr.  Olbers.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween the  orbiu  of  Mars  and  Jupiter;  is 
nearly  of  the  same  magnitude  witn  Ceres, 
but  less  ruddy  in  color ;  is  surrounded 
with  a  nebulosity  of  almost  the  same  ex- 
tend ;  aad  revolves  annually  in  about  the 
same  period.  But  Pallas  is  remarkably 
distinguished  from  Ceres,  and  the  other 
primary  planets,  by  the  immense  inclina- 
tion of  its  orbit ;  for  while  they  revolve 
around  the  sun  in  paths  nearly  circular, 
and  rise  only  a  few  degrees  above  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  Pallas  ascends  above 
this  plane  at  an  an^le  of  about  thirty-five 
degrees.  From  this  eccentricity  of  Pal- 
las being  greater  than  that  of  Ceres,  while 
their  mean  distances  are  nearly  equal,  the 
orbits  of  these  two  planets  mutually  in- 
tersect each  other,  which  is  a  phenomenon 
without  a  parallel  in  tlte  solar  system. 

Cerei  was  re-discovered  by  ur.  Olbers, 
after  she  had  been  lost  to  M.  Piazzi  and 
other  astronomers.  She  is-  of  a  ruddy 
color,  and  appears,  through  a  proper  te- 
lescope, about  the  sixe  of  a  star  of  the 
eighth  magnitade,  surrounded  with  a 
large  dense  atmosphere.  She  is  situated 
between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
and  revolves  around  the  sun  in  four  years, 
seven  months,  and  ten  days;  her  mean 
distance  from  it  is  nearly  260,000,000  of 
miles.  The  eccentricity  of  her  orbit  is 
not  great,  but  its  inclination  to  the  eclip- 
tic exceeds  that  of  all  the  old  planets. 

Juno,  On  the  1st  of  September,  1804, 
Professor  Harding  at  libienstbril,  near 
Bremen,  saw  a  star  in  Pisces,  not  inserted 
in  any  catalogue,  which  proved  to  be  this 
planet.  , 

Ve$ta  is  of  the  fifth  apjparent  magni- 
tude, of  an  intense,  pure,  wnite  color,  and 
without  any  visible  atmosphere.  To  ac- 
count for  certain  fiujts  connected  with  the 
discovery  of  Pallas,  Ceres,  and  Juno,  Dr. 
Olbers  imagined  the  existence  of  another 
planet  in  the  constellations  of  Aries  and 
the  Whale,  and  carefully  examined  them 
thrice  every  year  until  the  29th  of  March, 
1807,  when  his  anticipation  was  realised 
by  finding  in  the  constellation  of  Virgo 
this  new  planet.* 

Aspects. 

Q  A  planet's  ascending  node. 
^  Descending  node. 
(5  Conjunction,  or  planets  situated  in  the 
same  longitude.    . 
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3  Quadrature,    or   planets     situated   in 
longitudes  differing  three  signs  from 
each  other. 
Trine.  , 

g  Opposition,  or  planets  situated  in  op- 
posite longitudes,  or  differing  six 
sisns  from  each  o^er^ 

a|c  Sextile. 

Phases  of  the  Moon. 

])  First  Quarter 
O  Full  Moon 
H  Lastouartei. 
•  New  Moon. 


Sighs  of  the  Zodiac 
TAtf  Sun  erUen 

ff>  Aries,  or  the  Ran)  . 

Yi  Taunu,  or  the  Bull 

n  Gemini,  or  the  Twins 

®  Cancer,  or  the  Crab 

7$  Leo,  or  the  Lion 

mjH  Virgo,  or  the  Virgin 

A  Zifrro,  or  the  Balance 

ttl  Scorpio,  or  the  Scorpion 

^  SagUtarius,  or  the  Archer 

yf  Capricormu,  or  the  Wild  Goat,  Dec.  22. 

:«:  Aquariui,  or  the  Water  B^wer,  Jan.  19. 

K  Piices,  or  the  Fishes      .     .    Feb.  18. 


Mar.  20. 
April  19. 
May  21. 
June  22. 
July  23. 
Aug.  23. 
Sept.  23. 
Oct.  23. 
Nov.  22. 


Behold  our  orbit  as  through  twice  six  signs 

Our  central  Sun  apparently  inclines  ; 

The  Golden  Fleece  nis  pale  ray  first  adorns, 

Then  tow'rds  the  Bull  he  winds  and  gilds  his  horns ; 

Castor  and  Pollux  then  receire  his  ray ; 

On  burning  Cancer  then  he  seems  to  stay ; 

On  flaming  Leo  pours  the  lic^uid  shower ; 

Then  faints  beneath  the  Virgm's  conquering  power : 

Now  the  just  Scales  weigh  well  both  day  ana  night; 

The  Scorpion  then  receiTes  the  solar  light ; 

Then  quivered  Chiron  clouds  his  wintry  fbce. 

And  the  tempestuous  Sea-Goat  mends  his  pace; 

Now  in  the  water  Sol's  warm  beams  are  quench'd, 

Till  with  the  Fishes  he  is  frirly  drench*d. 

These  twice  six  signs  successively  appear, 

And  mark  the  twelve  months  of  the  cycling  yen. 


THE  OLDEST  CUSTOM. 

Old  customs  I  Oh  t  I  love  the  sound. 

However  simple  they  may  be  : 
Wbate'er  with  time  hath  sanction  found 

Is  welcome,  wnd  ie  dear  to  me. 

Unquestionably  the  most  ancient  and 
universal  usage  that  exists  is  that  of  eating ; 
and  therefore  it  is  presumed  that  correct 
information,  which  tends  to  keep  up  the 
custom,  will  be  esteemed  by  those  who 
are  enabled  to  indulge  in  the  practice. 
An  old  Epicure's  Almanac  happily  affords 
the  means  of  supplying  an  Alimentary 
Calendar,  month  by  month,  beginning 
with  the  year. 

Alimentary  Calendar 

January.-^The  present  month  com- 
mences in  the  Joyous  season  of  Christmas 
festivity,  which,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
good-naturediv  observes,  could  not  have 
been  contrived  to  take  place  at  a  better 
time. 

At  this  important  Juncture  a  brisk  in- 
terchange of  presents  is  kept  up  between 
the  residents  m  London  and  their  friends 


in  the  country,  from  whom  profuse  sup- 
plies of  turiceys,  geese,  hares,  pheasants, 
and  partridges,  are  received  in  return  for 
barrels  of  oysters  and  baskets  of  Billings^ 
gate  fish.  So  plenteous  and  diversified 
are  the  arrivals  of  poultry-  and  game,  in 
the  metropolis,  that,  for  a  repast  of  that 
kind,  an  epicure  could  scarcely  imagine  a 
more  satisfactory  bill  of  fare  than  the 
way-bill  of  one  of  the  Norwich  coaches. 

The  meats  in  season  are  beef,  veal, 
mutton,  pork,  and  house-lamb;  vrith 
Westphalia  and  north-country  hams,  Can- 
terbury and  Oxfordshire  brawn,  salted 
chines  and  tongues. 

Besides  fowls  and  turkeys,  there  are  ca- 
pons, guinea-fowls,  pea-hens,  wild-ducks, 
widgeolts,  teal,  plovers,  and  a  great  variety 
of  wild  water-fowl,  as  well  as  woodcocks,- 
snipes,  and  larks. 

The  skill  and  industry  of  the  horticul- 
turist enliven  the  sterility  of  winter  with 
the  verdure  of  spring.  Potatoes,  savoy 
cabbages,  sprouts,  brocoli,  kale,  turnips, 
onions,  carrots,  and  forced  small  sallads, 
are  in  season;  and  some  epicures  boast  of 
having  so  far  anticioated  the  course  of  v«- 
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geUble  nature  as  to  regale  their  friends 
at  Christinas  with  asparagus  and  green 
peas. 

There  is  also  an  infinite  variety  of 
puddings  and  pastry,  ani.ong  whidi  the 
plum-pudding  nolds^  by  national  prefer- 
ence, the  first  rank,  as  the  inseparable  com- 
panion or  follower  of  roast  beef:  puddings 
alfio  of  semolina,  millet,  and  rice ;  tarts 
of  preserved  fruit,  apple-pies,  and  that 
delicious  medley  the  mince-pie. 

The  appetite  may  be  further  amused  by 
a  succession  of  custards  and  jellies. 

A  dessert  may  be  easily  made  up  of 
Portugal  grapes,  oranges,  apples,  pears, 
walnuts,  and  other  fruits,  indigenous  or 
exotic,  crude  or  candied. 

These  supplies  comprehend  a  great 
proportion  of  the  alimentary  productions 
of  tlie  year;  and,  indeed,  mary  of  the 
main  articles  of  solid  fare  are  in  season 
either  perennially,  or  for  several  months 
in  succession. 

Beef,  mutton,  veal,  and  house-lamb ;  sea- 
salmon,  turbot,  flounders,  soles,  whitings, 
Dutch  herrings,  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps, 
eels,  and  anchovies;  fowls,  chickens, 
pullets,  tame  pigeons,  and  tame  rabbits, 
are  perennials. 

Grass-lamb  is  in  season  in  April,  May, 
June,  July,  August,  September,  and  Oc- 
tober ;  pork  in  the  first  three  months  and 
four  last  months  of  the  year ;  buck- venison 
in  June,  July,  August,  and  September; 
and  doe-venison  in  October,  November, 
December,  and  January. 

There  is  scarcely  an  article  of  diet,  animal 
or  -vegetable,  the  appearance  of  which,  at 
table,  is  limited  to  a  single  month. 

The  fish  in  season  during  January  are 
sea-salmon,  turbot,  thornback,  skate,  soles, 
flounders,  plaice,  haddock,  cod,  whiting, 
eels,  sprats,  lobsters,  crabs,  crayfish, 
oysters,  muscles,  cockles,  Dutch  herrings, 
and  anchovies.  There  is  also  a  small 
supply  of  mackarel  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ccdmg  month. 

The  poultry  and  game  are  turkeys, 
capons,  fowls,  pullets,  geese,  ducklings, 
wild  ducks,  widgeons,  teal,  plovers,  wood- 
cocks, snipes,  larks,  tame  pigeons,  hares, 
herons,  partridges,  pheasants,  wild  and 
lame  rabbits,  and  grouse. 

Of  fowls  the  game  breed  is  most  es« 
teemed  for  flavor.  The  Poland  breed  is 
the  largest.  Dorking  in  Surrey,  and 
Eppiogin  Esse«,  are  alike  famed  for  good 
poultry .  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethnal 
Green  and  Mile  End  are  large  establish- 
ments for  fattening  all  kinds  of  domestic 


fowls,  for  the  supply  of  Leadenhall  market, 
and  the  shipping  in  the  port  of  London ; 
these  repositories  have  every  convenience, 
such  as  large  bams,  enclosed  paddocks, 
ponds,  &c. ;  but,  'however  well  contrived 
and  managed,  every  person  of  taste  will 
prefer  a  real  barn- door-fed  fowl. 

Norfolk  has  the  reputation  of  breeding 
the  finest  turkevs ;  they  are  in  season  from 
November  to  March,  when  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  turkey-poulta.- 

The  various  birds  of  passage,  such  as 
wild-ducks,  widgeons,  teal,  plovers,  &c., 
which  arrive  in  the  cold  season,  are  to  be 
found  in  most  parts  of  England;  but 
London  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire. 
There  are  said  to  be  more  than  a  hundred 
varieties  of  the  duck  tribe  alone;  those  with 
red  legs  are  accounted  the  best. 

Plover's  eggs,  which  are  abundant  in 
the  poulterers*  shops,  and  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy,  are  generally  picked  up  by  shep- 
herds and  cottagers  on  the  moors  and 
commons,  where  they  have  been  dropped 
by  the  birds  during  their  annual  sojourn- 
ment. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN  DIRECTORr. 

In  frosty  weather  wheel  manure  to  the 
plots  or  quarterings  which  require  it. 

Protect  vegetables,  such  as  celery, 
young  peas,  beans,  lettuces,  small  cab* 
bage  plants,  cauliflowers,  endive,  &c., 
from  severe  cold,  by  temporary  coverings 
of  fern-leaves,  long  litter,  or  matting, 
stretched  over  hoops :  remove  these  cover- 
ings in  mild  intervals,  but  not  till  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  thawed,  or  the  sud- 
den action  of  the  sun  will  kill  them. 

During  fine  intervals,  when  the  surface 
is  nearly  dry,  draw  a  little  fine  earth 
around  the  stems  of  peas,  beans,  brocoli. 

Attend  to  neatness.  Remove  dead 
leaves  into  a  pit  or  separate  spact}  to  form 
mould ;  also  carry  litter  of  every  kind  to 
the  compost  heap. 

Destroy  slugs,  and  the  eggs  of  insects. 

Dig  and  trench  vacant  spaces  when  the 
weather  is  mild  and  open,  and  the  earth 
is  dry  enough  to  pulverize  freely 

If  the  weather  be  ^Eivorabla, 

Sow 

Peas;  early  frame  and  charlton  about 
the  first  or  second  week :  Prussian  and 
dwarf  imperial  about  the  last  week. 

Beans;  early  mazagan  and  long  pods 
about  the  first  and  last  week 
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Lettuee ;  in  a  wurm  thtltercd  spot,  not 
before  the  last  week:  choose  the  hardy 
sorts,  as  the  cos  and  brown  Dutch. 

Radishes ;  short  top,  and  early  dwarf, 
in  the  second  and  fourth  week. 

Thifupiani 
Cabbages ;  eaily  York,  and  sugar  loaf, 
about  the  close  of  the  month. 

Etwth  tip 

The  stems  of  brocolt  and  savoys;  also 
rows  of  celery,  to  blanch  and  preserve. 

In  sowing  or  planting  mark  every  row 
with  »cuttiog  of  gooseberry,  currant,  china 
rose,  or  some  plant  that  strikes  root 
quickly.  By  this  you  distinguish  your 
rows,  and  gain  a  useful  or  ornamental 
shrub  for  transplantation  at  leisure.* 


Gardens  do  singularly  delight,  when  in 
them  a  man  doth  jbehold  ^  flourishing 
show  of  summer  beauties  in  the  midst  of 
winter's  force,  and  a  goodlv  spring  of 
flowers,  when  abroad  a  leaf  is  not  to  be 
•etn.     Gerard* 


SanuAts  1. 

CxacuMCisiON. — Church  Calendar. 
NEW  YEAR'S  GIFTS. 

To  further  exemplify  the  old  custom  of 
New  Year's  Gifts,  of  which  there  are  state- 
ments at  large  elsewhere,f  a  few  curious 
facts  are  subjoined. 


In  the  year  1604,  upon  New  Year*s 
Day,  Prince  Henry,  then  in  his  tenth 
year,  sent  to  his  father,  king  James  I.,  a 
short  poem  in  hexameter  Latin  verses, 
being  his  first  offering  of  that  kind. 

Books  were  not  only  sent  as  presents 
on  this  day,  but  the  practice  occasioned 
numerous  publications  bearing  the  title, 
as  a  popular  denomination,  without  their 
contents  at  all  referring  to  the  day.  For 
example,  the  following  are  titles  of  some 
in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum : — 

«  A  New-YearVGift,  dedicated  to  the 
Pope's  Holiness  1579."  4io* 

"  A  Ncw-Year's^Gift  to  be  presented  to 
the  King's  most  excellent  Majestic  :  with 
a  petition  from  his  loyale  Subjects,  1646." 
4to. 

^  Domastic  Gardencr't  Mftnaftl . 
t  la  tha  Every- Day  Btmlc. 


^Tht   complete  New-Year^i  Gift,  or 
Religious  Meditations,  1725."  12mo. 

**  The  Young  Gentleman's  New-Year^s 
Gift,  or  Advice  to  a  Nephew,  1729."  12mo. 

Among  the  works  published  under  this 
title,  the  most  cniious  is  a  very  diminutive 
and  extremely  rare  volume  called  ''The 
New-Year's  Gift,  presented  at  court  from 
the  Lady  Parvula,  to  the  Lord  Minimus 
{commonly  called  little  Jeffery),  her  ma- 
jesty's servant — ^with  a  letter  penned  in 
short  hand,  wherein  is  proved  that  UtUe 
things  are  better  than  great.  Written  by 
MicTophilus,  1636."  This  veiy  singular 
publication  was  written  in  defence  of 
Jefiery  Hudson,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  was  a  celebrated  dwar^  and 
had  been  ridiculed  by  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant,  in  a  poem  called  JefiTeidos,concerning 
a  supposed  battle  between  Jeffery  and  a 
turkey-cock.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  re- 
vived the  popularity  of  the  little  hero  by 
iDtroducing  him  into  <'  Peverel  of  the  Peak. 

Jeffary  Hudson 

was  bom  at  Oakham  in  Rutlandshire. 
At  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  being 
then  only  eighteen  inches  high,  he  was  re- 
tained in  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  resided  at  Burleigh-on-the 
hill.  On  a  visit  from  king  Charles  I. 
and  his  cjueen,  Henrietta  Maria,  the  duke 
caused  little  Jeffery  to  be  served  up  to 
table  in  a  cold  pie,  which  the  duchess  pre- 
sented to  her  majesty.  From  that  time 
her  majesty  kept  him  as  her  dwarf;  and 
in  that  capacity  he  afforded  much  en- 
tertainment at  court.  Though  insignificant 
in  stature,  his  royal  mistress  employed 
him  on  a  mission  of  delicacy  and  import- 
ance ;  for  in  1630  her  majesty  sent  him  to 
France  to  bring  over  a  midwife,  on  re- 
turning with  whom  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Dunkirkers,  and  despoiled  of  many 
rich  presents  to  the  queen  from  her  mother 
Mary  de  Medicis :  he  lost  to  tlie  value  ot 
£2500  belonging  to  himself,  which  he  had 
received  as  gif^s  from  that  princen  and 
ladies  of  the  French  court.  It  was  in  re- 
ference to  this  embassy  that  Davenant 
wrote  his  mortifying  poem,  in  which  he 
laid  the  scene  at  Dunkirk,  and  represented 
Jeffery  to  have  been  rescued  from  the  en- 
raged turkey-cock  by  the  courage  of  the 
gentiewoman  he  escorted.  Jeffery  is  said 
to  have  assumed  much  consequence  after 
his  embassy,  and  to  have  been  impatient 
under  the  tearing  of  the  courtiers,  and  the 
insolent  provocations  of  the  domestics  of 
the  palace.    One  of  his  tormentors  was 
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TUB  DOMESTIC  DWARF. 
H  AH  Enokiviirs  itr  wiekix's  bible,  15M. 


t)iFking*B  porter,  a  man  of  gigantic  height, 
who,  in  a  masque  at  court,  drew  Jeffery 
out  of  his  pocket,  to  the  sut^-iiaand  mer- 
rimcDt  of  all  the  spectators.  This  porter 
mod   dwarf  are  comiremnrHted  by  a  re- 

CCDtation  of  thero  in  a  nell-knoirn 
relief,  on  a  stone  affixed,  and  still  re- 
inainiog.in  Ihefrontof  a  house  on  the  north 
iid.e  of  Newgate  Street,  near  Bagnio  Court. 
Bnidea  his  misadventure  with  the  Dun- 
kirkers,  he  wan  captured  hy  a  Turkish 
roTer,  and  sold  for  a  slave  into  Barbary, 
whence  he  was  redeemed.  On  the  break- 
ti^  out  of  the  troubles  in  England,  he 
watmade  a  captain  In  the  royal  army,  and 
in  1644  attended  the  queen  to  France, 
where  he  received  a  provocation  from  Mr. 
CroFU,  a  young  man  of  family,  which  he 
look  M  deeply  to  heart,  that  a  challenge 
ensned-  Mr.  Ctofb  appeared  on  the 
ground  armed  with  a  jytinge.  Thi«  lu- 
dicrous weapon  was  an  additianal  and 
deadly  insult  to  the  poor  creature's  feel- 
ings. There  ensued  a  real  duel,  in  which 
the  antagonists  were  mounled  an  horse- 
back, and  Jeffery,  with  the  firtt  fire  of  his 
pistol,  killed  Mr.  Crofts  on  the  spot.  He 
remained  in  France  till  the  restoration, 
when  he  relumed  to  England.  In  1G82 
he  was  arrested  upon  suspicion  of  con- 
nivance in  the  Popish  Plot,  and  committed 
(o  the  gaie-bouse  in  Westminster,  where 
be  died  at  the  age  of  riily-three. 

A*  a  phenomenon  more  remarkable  of 
Jeffery  Hudson  than  his  stature,  it  is  said 
that  he  remained  at  the  height  of  eighteen 
inches  till  h«  was  thirty,  when  he  shot  up 
to  three  fevt  nine  inches,  and  Ihete  fixed. 


His  waistcoat  of  bine  nlin,  slashed,  ns4 
ornamented  wHh  pinkod  white  silk,  and 
his  breeches  and  stockings,  in  one  piece  of 
blue  satin,  are  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  at  Oxford.* 

Dmnfi. 
The  Romans  kept  dwarfs,  ai  w«  do 
monkie*,  for  diversion ;  and  some  peiaoo* 
even  carried  on  the  cruel  trade  of  slopping 
the  growth  of  children  by  confining  them 
in  chests :  most  dwarfs  camt  from  Syria 
and  Egypt.  Father  Kircher  published  an 
engraving  of  an  ancient  bronze,  represent- 
ing one  of  these  dwarfs ;  and  Count  Cay- 
len  another  print  of  a.  similar  bronze. 
Dwarb  commonly  went  unclothed,  and 
decked  with  jewels.  One  of  our  queens 
carried  a  dvrarf  about  for  the  admiration 
of  speotators.+  Dwarft  and  defotmeil 
persona  were  retained  to  ornament  the 
tables  of  princes.^ 

Wierix'i  Bible  contains  a  plate  by  John 
Wierix,  representing  the  feast  of  Dives, 
with  Lazarus  at  his  door.  In  the  rich 
man's  banqueting  room  there  is  a  dwaif 
to  conUibule  to  the  merriment  of  the  com- 
pany, according  to  the  custom  among 
Cple  of  rank  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
I  little  fellow,  at  play  with  a  monkey, 
is  the  subject  of  the  engraving  on  the  pre- 
ceding page. 

Among  TBlgar  errors  i>  set  down  this, 
that  there  is  a  natiou  of  pigmies,  not  above 
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two  or  three  feet  high,  and  that  they  so- 
lemnly set  themselves  in  battle  to  fight 
against  the  cranes.  **  Strabo  thought  this 
a  fiction ;  and  our  age,  which  has  fully 
discovered  all  the  wonders  of  the  world 
as  fully  declares  it  to  be  one."*  This 
refers  to  accounts  of  the  Pechinians  of 
Ethiopia,  who  are  represented  of  small 
stature,  and  as  being  accustomed  every  year 
to  dr*ve  away  the  cranes  which  flocked  to 
their  country  in  the  winter.  They  are 
pourtrayed  on  ancient  g^ms  mounted  on 
cocks  or  partridges,  to  fight  the  cranes ; 
or  carrying  grasshoppers,  and  leaning  on 
staves  to  support  the  burthen  :  also,  in  a 
shell,  playing  with  two  flutes,  or  fishing 
with  a  line.f 

Cranes, 

A  crane  was  a  sumptuous  dish  at  the 
tables  of  the  great  in  ancient  times. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  remarkable 
for  an  immense  paunch,  and  withal  was 
fo  exact,  so  nice  and  curious  in  his  re- 
pasts, that  when  his  prime  favorite, 
William  Fitz Osborne,  who,  as  dapifer  or 
steward  of  tjie  household,  had  the  charge 
of  the  curey,  served  him  with  the  flesh  of 
a  crane  scarcely  half  roasted,  the  king  was 
so  highly  exasperated  that  he  lifted  up 
his  fist,  and  would  have  struck  him,  had 
not  Eudo,  who  was  appointed  dapifer 
immediately  after,  wardea  off  the  blow.  | 

Tame  cranes,  kept  in  the  middle  ages, 
are  said  to  have  stood  before  the  table  at 
dinner,  and  kneeled,  and  bowed  the  head, 
when  a  bishop  gave  the  benediction  .§ 
But  how  they  knelt  is  as  fairly  open  to 
enquiry,  as  how  Dives  could  take  his  seat 
in  torment,  as  he  did,  according  to  an  old 
carol,  *<  all  on  a  serpent's  knee.*' 

ROYAL  NEW  YEAR  GIFTS. 

In  1605,  the  year  after  prince  Henry 
presented  his  verses  to  James  I.,  Sir  Dud- 
fey  Carleton  writes: — "New  year's  day 
passed  without  any  solemnity,  and  the 
exorbitant  gifls  that  were  wont  to  be  used 
at  that  time  are  so  far  laid  by,  that  the 
accustomed  present  of  the  purse  of  gold 
was  hard  to  oe  had  without  asking."  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  this  year  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  presented  and  re- 
ceived a  new  year's  gift.  His  own  words 
record  the  method  of  presenting  and  re- 
ceiving it. 

*  Brand.  t  Foibroke, 

t  P^ggcs'  Form  of  Torpy,  vi.     ^  Fc«broke. 


"  The  manner  of  presenting  a  New-yere'M 
gifte  to  his  Majestie  from  the  Earle  of 
Huntingdon. 

"  You  must  buy  a  new  purse  of  about 
vs.  price,  and  put  thereinto  xx  pieces  of 
new  gold  of  xxs.  a-piece,  and  go  to  th« 
presence-chamber,  where  the  court  is, 
upon  new-yere's  day,  in  the  rooming 
about  8  o'clock e,  and  deliver  the  purse 
and  the  gold  unto  my  Lord  Chamberlain 
then  you  must  go  down  to  the  Jewell- 
house  for  a  ticket  to  receive  xviiis.  vi</.  as 
a  gift  to  your  pains,  and  give.viif.  there 
to  the  boy  for  your  ticket ;  then  go  to 
Sir  William  Veall's  office,  and  shew  your 
ticket,  and  receive  your  xviiis.  \id,  I'heii 
go  to  the  Jewell-house  again,  and  make 
a  piece  of  plate  of  xxx  ounces  weight, 
and  marke  it,  and  then  in  the  afternoooe 
you  may  go  and  fetch  it  away,  and  then 
give  the  gentleman  who  delivers  it  you 
xli.  in  gold,  and  give  to  the  boy  iis.  and 
to  the  porter  virf."* 


peers'  new  year's  gifts. 

From  the  household  book  of  Henry  Al- 
gernon Percy,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Northum-* 
berland,  in  151 1,  it  appears,  that,  when  the 
earl  was  at  home,  he  was  accustomed,  to 
give  on  new-year's  day  as  follows,— 

To  the  king's  servant  bringing  a  new- 
year's  gift  from  the  king,  if  a  special  friend 
of  his  lordship,  £6.  13s.  4^.;  if  only  a 
servant  to  the  king,  £5. 

To  the  servant  bringing  the  queen's 
new-year's  gift  £3.  6s.  Sd. 

To  the  servant  of  his  son-in-law,  bring- 
ing a  new-year's  gift,  13t.  4d. 

To  the  servant  bringing  a  new-year's 
gift  from  his  lordship's  son  and  heir,  the 
lord  Percy,  12rf. 

To  the  daily  minstrels  of  the  household, 
as  his  tabret,  lute,  and  rebeck,  upon  new- 
year's  day  in  the  morning,  wnen  they 
play  at  my  lord's  chamber  door,  20s.  viz. 
13s.  ^d.  for  my  lord  and  6s.  Bd.  for  my 
lady,  if  she  be  at  my  lord's  finding,  and 
not  at  her  own.  And  for  playing  at  my 
lord  Percy's  chamber  door  2s.,  and  Sd  a 
piece  for  playing  at  each  of  toy  lord's 
younger  sons. 

To  each  of  my  lord's  tnree  henchmen, 
when  they  give  his  lordship  gloves,  6s.  Qd. 

To  the  gprooms  of  his  lordship's  chamt 
ber,  to  put  in  their  box,  20s. 


*  Nichols*!  Progrestes. 
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if y  lord  useth  and  accuttometh  to  gfve 
yearly,  when  his  lordship  is  at  home,  and 
hath  an  Abbot  of  misrule  in  Christmas,  in 
his  lordship's  house,  upon  new-year*s 
day,  in  reward,  20s. 

To  his  lordship's  officer  of  arms,  herald, 
or  pursuivant,  for  crying  "  Largess"  before 
his  lordship  on  new-year's  day,  as  upon 
the  twelfth  day  following,  for  each  day, 
10s. 

To  his  lordship's  six  trumpets,  when 
they  play  at  my  lord's  chamber  door,  on' 
new-year's  day  in  the  morning,  13f.  4d* 
for  my  lord^  and  6t.  &/.  for  my  lady,  if 
she  be  at  my  lord's  finding. 

To  hi3  lordship's  footmen,  when  they 
do  give  his  lordship  gloves  in  the  morn- 
ing, each  of  them  3s.  Ad.* 

REMARKABLE  NEW  YZAB'S  GIFTS. 

Sir  John  Harrington,  of  Bath,  sent  to 
James  I.  (then  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
only)  at  Christmas,  1602,  for  a  New-year's 
gift,  a  carious  **  dark  lantern."  The  top 
was  a  crown  of  pure  gold,  serving  also  to 
cover  a  periume  pan ;  within  it  was  a 
shield  of  silver  embossed,  to  reflect  the 
light ;  on  one  side  of  whieh  were  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets^  and  on  the  other  side 
the  story  of  the  birth  and  passion  of  Christ 
**  as  it  is  found  graved  by  a  king  of  Scots 
[David  II.l  that  was  prisoner  in  Notting- 
ham."  Sir  John  caused  to  be  inscribed  in 
Latin,  on  this  present,  the  following  pas- 
sage for  his  majesty's  perusal,  **  Lord  re- 
member me  when  thou  comest  into  thy 
kingdom."  Mr.  Park  well  observes  of 
this  New-year's  lantern,  that  "  it  was 
evidently  fitbricated  at  a  moment  when 
the  lamp  of  life  grew  dim  in  the  frame  of 
queen  Elizabetb :  it  is  curious  as  arelique 
of  court-craft,  but  it  displays  a  *  darkness 
visible'  in  the  character  of  our  politic 
knight,  and  proves  that  he  was  an  early 
worshipper  of  the  regal  sun  which  rose  in 
the  nortn,  though  his  own  '  notes  and  pri- 
vate remembrances' would  seem  to  indicate 
a  different  disposition.''  In  truth  the 
**  regal  sun"  of  the  north  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared above  the  horixon ;  for  ElisabcAh 
was  still  living,  and  the  suppliant  to  her 
expected  successor  was  actually  writing 
of  her,  in  these  terms :  ^  I  find  some  less 
mindfiil  of  what  they  are  soon  to  lose,' 
than  of  what  perchance  they  may  hereafter 
get.  Now,  on  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
blot  from  my  memory's  table  the  goodness 
of  our  sovereign  lady  to  me,  even  (I  will 
^p—  II  ■  ' 

*  AaftiqiiBriftn  Repertory. 


say)  before  born.  Her  affection  to  my 
mother,  who  waited  in  her  privy  chamber, 
her  bettering  the  state  of  my  father's  for- 
tune, her  watchings  over  my  youth,  her 
liking  to  my  free  speech,  &c.,  have  rooted 
such  love,  such  dutiful  remembrance  of 
her  princely  virtues,  that  to  turn  askant 
from  her  condition  with  teariess  eyes  would 
stain  and  foul  the  spring  and  fount  of  grati- 
tude.'' The  grieving  knight  wrote  thus  of  his 
"  sovereign  lady,"  to  his  own  wife,  whom 
he  calls  "  sweet  Mall,"  two  days  after  he 
had  dispatched  the  dark  lantern  to  James, 
with  ''jLord  remember  me  when  thou 
comest  into  thy  kingdom."* 
l}ark  Lantern. 

It  is  a  persuasion  among  the  illiterate 
that  it  is  not  lawAil  to  go  about  with  a 
dark  lantern.     This  groundless  notion  is 

g resumed  to  have  been  derived  either  from 
ruy  Fawkes  having  used  a  dark  lantern 
as  a  conspirator  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
or  from  the  regulation  of  the  curfew  which 
required  all  fires  to  be  extinguished  by  a 
certain  hour. 

Lanterns. 

Lanterns  were  in  use  among  the  an- 
cients. One  was  discovered  in  the  sub- 
terranean ruins  of  Herculaneum.  Some 
lanterns  were  of  horn,  and  others  of 
bladder  resembling  horn.  One  of  Siosch's 
gems  represents  Love  enveloped  in  dra- 
pery, walking  softly,  and  carrying  a  lan- 
tern in  his  hand.  The  dark  lantern  of 
the  Roman  sentinels  was  square,  covered 
on  three  sides  with  black  skin,  and  on  the 
other  side  white  skin,  which  permitted  the 
light  to  pass.  On  the  Trojan  column  is  a 
great  snip-lantern  hanging  before  the 
poop  of  the  vessel.  With  us,  lanterns 
were  in  common  use  very  early.  That 
horn-lanterns  were  invented  by  Alfred 
is  a  common,  but  apparently  an  erroneous 
statement;  for  Mr.  Fosbroke  shows  that 
not  only  horn,  but  glass  lanterns  were 
mentioned  as  in  use  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  many  years  before  Alfred  lived. 
That  gentleman  cites  from  Aldhelm,  who 
wrote  in  the  seventh  century,  a  passage  to 
this  effect,  **  Let  not  the  glass  lantern 
be  despised,  or  that  made  of  a  shorn  hide 
and  osier-twigs;  or  of  a  thin  skin,  al- 
though a  brass  lamp  may  excel  it."  Our 
ancient  hand-lantern  was  an  oblong  square, 
carried  the  narrow  end  uppermost,  with 
an  arched  aperture  for  the  light,  and  a 
square  handlcf 

*  Nnga  AntiqQB  i.  321,  326. 
t  Barrington'tObs.  on  Anc.  Sut^itet.    Brand 
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LanUm  and  CandU-Ugkt. 

This  was  the  usual  cry  of  the  old  Lou- 
don beHfuan.  It  is  mentioned  as  such  by 
Heywood  in  the  **  Rape  of  Lucrece.^ 

Lantern  and  candle  Ught-heie^ 
Maidi  ha'  light  there. 
Thus  go  the  criee 

The  same  writer,  in  '^  Edward  IV., 
1626/'  speaks  of  <'  no  more  calling  of  lan- 
thorn  and  candle  light/'  Hence  two 
tracts  by  Dekker  bear  the  title  of  **  Lan- 
thom  and  candle-right :  or  the  bellman's 
night-walk/^  Two  other  tracts,  also  by 
Dekker,  are  entitled  ''English  villanies, 
&c.,  discovered  by  lanthome  and  candle- 
light, and  the  help  of  a  new  cryer,  called 
0-Pei^^-0, 1648,"  &c. 

landlords'  avd  TEX  ants'  nbw-teae's 

GIFTS. 

In  a  MS.  book  of  disbursements  of  sir 
John  Fiancklyn,  bart.,  at  his  house  at 
Wilsden  in  Middlesex,  is  an  account  of 
New-year's  gifts  in  1625. 

s.  d. 
To  the  musicians  in  the- morning  1  6 
To  the  woman  who  brought  an 

apple  stuck  with  nuts  ...  1  0 
To  a  boy  who  brought  two  ca- 
pons  10 

Paid  for  the  cup 16 

The  last  item  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
for  a  drink  from  the  wassail-cup,  which 
girls  were  accustomed  to  offer  at  new- 
year's  tide,  m  expectation  of  a  gift.  The 
apple  stuck  with  nuts  may  have  been  a 
rustic  imitation  of  the  common  new-year's 
gift  of  ''an  orange  stuck  with  cloves,'' 
mentioned  by  Ben  Jonson  in  his  Christ- 
mas Masque.  The  new-year's  gift  of  ca- 
pons from  tenants  to  their  landlords 
appears  from  Cowley  to  have  been  cus- 
tomary 

Ye  oied  in  the  former  days  to  finll 
Prostrate  onto  your  landlord  Ib  his  hall. 
When  with  low  legt^  and  in  an  hnmhle 

guUe, 
Ye  offered  up  a  eapon  sacrilice 
Unto  his  wozihip  at  a  New-year's  tide. 

This  custom  of  capon-giving  is  also 
mentioned  by  Bishop  nail,  in  one  of  his 
satires. 

Yet  must  he  haunt  his  greedy  landlord's 
hall 

With  often  presents  at  each  fcitival ; 

*  Nares  Gloitarj. 


With  crammed  capons  eveiy  Newyear's 

Or  with  green  cheeses  when  his  s&eep  ave 
shorn.* 

A  manuscript  of  ceremonies  and  ser- 
vioei  at  court,  in  the  time  of  king  Henry 
VII.,  entitled  a  "*  Royalle  Book,"  formerly 
belonging  to  the  distinguished  antiquary 
Peter  Le  Neye,  Norroy  king  at  arms,  and 
supposed  by  him  to  have  been  written  by 
an  esquire  or  gentleman-usher  of  that  sove- 
reign, contains  the  order  of  r^^al  cere- 
mony to  this  effect  >— 

On  New-year's  Day  the  king  ought  to 
wear  his  surooat,  and  his  kirile,  and  his 
pane  of  ermine ;  and,  if  his  pane  be  five 
ermine  deep,  a  duke  shall  be  but  four ; 
an  earl  three. .  And  the  king  must  have 
on  his  head  his  hat  of  estate,  and  his 
sword  before  him;  the  chamberlain, 
the  steward,  the  treasurer,  the  comp- 
troller, and  the  ushers,  before  the  swora  ; 
and  before  them  all  other  lords,  save  only 
them  that  wear  robes;  and  they  must 
follow  the  king:  and  the  greatest  estate  to 
lead  the  queen.  This  array  belongs  to 
the  feasts  of  New-year'^s  Day,  Candlemas 
Day,  Midsummer  Day,  the  Assumption 
of  our  Lady,  and  the  Nativity  of  our 
Lady,  as  it  pieaseth  the  king.  And,  if  two 
of  the  king's  brethren  be  Uiere,  one  is  to 
lead  the  queen,  and  another  to  go  with 
him  that  beareth  the  train  of  the  king ; 
and  else  no  man  in  England,  save  the 
prince. 

Also,  the  king  goins  in  a  day  of  estate 
in  pfoeession,  crowned,  the  queen  oughl 
not  to  go  in  that  procession  without  the 

SAeen  be  crowned;  but  to  abide  in  her 
oset  or  travers,.  or  else  where  it  pieaseth 
the  king  that  she  shall  abide. 

On  New-vear's  Day  in  the  mommg,. 
the  king,  when  he  coroeth  to  his  foot- 
schete,  an  usher  of  the  chamber  to  be 
ready  at  the  chamber  door,  and  say, 
'*Sire,  here  isit  vear's-gift  coming  from 
the  queen."  Ana  then  he  shall  say,  <<  Let 
it  come  in,  sire."  And  then  the  usher 
shaH  let  in  the  messenger  with  the  gift,  and 
then,  after  that,  the  greatest  estate's  ser- 
vant that  is  come,  each  one  after  the  other 
according  to  their  estate;  and,  after  that 
done,  all  other  lords  and  ladies  after  their 
estate.  And  all  this  while  the  king  mus* 
sit  at  his  foot-schete.  This  done,  tie 
chamberlain  shall  send  for  the  treasurer  oi 
the  chamber,  and  charge  the  treasurer  to 
give  the  messenger  that  bringeth  the  queen's 

*  Ar  h«ologia» 
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gifty  if  he  be  a  knight,  ten  markv ;  and  if 
he  be  an  esquire  eight  marks,  or  at  the 
least  one  hundred  ehillings :  and  the  king's 
mother- one  hundred  shillings;  and  those 
that  come  from  the  king's  brothers  and 
alsters,  each  of  them,  six  marks  :  and  to 
every  duke  and  duchess,  each  of  them, 
five  marks ;  and  every  earl  and  countess 
forty  shillings.  These  be  the  rewards  of 
them  that  bring  year's  gifts.  Whether  the 
king  will  do  more  or  less,  this  hath  been 
done.  And  this  done  the  king  goeth  to 
make  him  ready,  and  go  to  his  service  in 
what  array  he  liketh. 

The  queen,  in  likewise,  to  sit  at  her 
Ibot-schete,  and  her  chan^rlain  and 
ushers  to  do  as  the  king's  aid.  Her  re- 
wards to  them  that  bring  her  gifts  shall 
not  be  so  good  as  the  king's.* 

The  receiving  and  giving  of  New-year's 
gifts  by  the  king  is  discontinued.  The 
only  remains  of  this  ancient  custom  at 
court  now  is,  that  the  two  chaplains  in 
waiting  on  New-year's  Day  have  each  a 
crown-piece  laid  under  ueir  plates  at 
dinner.f 

PLAY  AT  THB  OmOOM  FOKTEA's. 

On  New-year's  Day,  1668,  Mr.  Pepys, 
in  his  diary,  says  that  lUfter  dinner  he  went 
to  the  Duke's  Theatre,  and  *<  Thence  to 
Whitehall,  and  then  walked  up  and  down 
the  house  awhile.  By-and*by  I  met  with 
Mr.  Brishnd,  and  havine  it  in  my  mind 
this  Christmas  to  do,  what  I  never  can 
remember  that  I  did,  go  to  see  the  gaming 
at  the  Groom-Porter's,  he  did  Irad  me 
thither ;  where,  after  staying  an  hour,  they 
began  to  play  at  about  eight  at  night. 
And  to  see  the  formality  of  the  groom- 
porter,  who  is  the  Judge  of  all  disputes  in 
play,  and  all  qoanels  that  may  arise 
therein,  and  bow  bis  under-officers  are 
there  to  obeerve  true  play  at  each  table, 
and  to  give  new  dice,  is  a  consideration  I 
never  coold  have  thought  had  been  in  the 
worid,  had  I  not  now  seen  it." 

Mr.  Evelyn  saw  Charles  II.  play  at 
the  greoBi-pQrter'sx>n  Twelfth  Night,  1662. 
He  speaks  of  the  excess  with  reprobation. 
For  nis  observations,  and  an  account  of 
the  office  of  ^room-porter,  see  further  on, 
in  this  months 

P&tirCE  OF  MmVLE. 

1662,  January  1,  Mr.  Evelyn  says,  in 
his  Diary,  **  I  went  to  London,  invited  to 

*  Antiq.  Rep. 
f  Mr,  Kidiols»  PiOfreMes  Q.  Elia.  pi«f. 


the  solemn  foolerie  of  the  Prince  de  la 
Grainge,  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  came 
the  king  (Charles  II.),  the  duke,  &c.  It 
began  with  a  grand  masque,  and  a  formal 
pleading  before  the  mock  princes,  gran- 
dees, nobles,  and  knights  of  the  sun.  He 
had  his  lord  chancellor,  chamberlain, 
treasurer,  and  other  roval  officers,  glori- 
ously clad  and  attended.  It  ended  in  a 
magnificent  bai«iuet.  One  Mr.  Lort  was 
the  young  spark  who  maintained  the  pa- 
geantry." 

MEW  tear's  day  in  f  range. 

As  early  in  the  morning  as  people  can 
possibly  dress  themselves  in  proper  attife, 
they  set  out  on  a  round  of  visits  to  rela- 
tions and  fiiends,  to  wish  them  a  happy 
new  year  and  to  present  them  with  bon- 
bons, 'llie  relations  are  first  visited,  be- 
ginning with  those  nearest  in  affinity, 
then  tliose  that  are  further  removed,  and 
lastly  come  the  friends  and  acquaintances. 
It  is  a  contest  of  politeness  on  this  occa- 
sion who  shall  start  first,  and  anticipate 
the  call  of  a  relation  or  friend. 

The  shops  of  the  confectioners  are 
dressed  up  on  the  day  before  with  look- 
ing-glasses, intermixed  with  festoons  of 
silk  or  muslin,  and  bunches  of  ribands 
or  flowers.  The  counters  are  covered 
with  clean  table-cloths^  and  set  out  with 
csAes,  sweetmeats,  dried  fruits,  and  bon- 
bons, constructed  into  pyramids,  castles, 
columns,  or  any  form  which  the  taste  of 
the  decorator  may  suggest;  and  in  the 
evening  the  shops  are  illuminated  for  the 
reception  of  company,  who  come  to  buy 
bon-bons  for  the  next  day.  Endless  are 
the  devices  for  things  in  which  they  are 
to  be  enclosed ;  there  are  little  boxes  or 
baskets  made  of  satin  ornamented  with 
cold,  silver,  or  foil;  balloons,  books, 
mitt,  such  as  apples,  pears,'  oranges ;  or 
vegetables,  such  as  a  cauliflower,  a  root  of 
celeiY,  an  onion ;  any  thing,  in  short, 
which  can  be  made  of  confectionary,  with 
a  hollow  within,  to  hold  the  bon-bons. 
The  most  prevailing  device  is  called  a 
comet,  which  is  a  smiall  cone  ornamented 
in  different  ways  with  a  bag,  to  draw  over 
and  close  the  large  end.  In  these  con* 
trivances,  the  prices  of  which  vary  from 
one  Uvre  to  fifty,  the  bon-bons  are  pre- 
sented by  those  who  choose  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  them ;  by  those  who  do  not 
they  are  only  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper ; 
but  it  is  indispensable  that  bon-bons  in 
some  way  or  other  be  presented.  In  the  se 
visits  to  friends,  and  in  gossiping  at  the 
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confectionera*  shops,  which  are  trie  great 
lounge  for  the  occasion,  the  morning  of 
New-year*s  day  is  passed.  A  dinner  is 
given  by  some  member  of  the  &mily  to 
all  the  rest,  and  the  evening  concludes 
with  cards,  dancing,  or  any  other  amuse- 
ment that  may  be  preferred. 

The  decorations  of  the  confectioners' 
shops  remain  till  twelfth-day ;  when  there 
is  a  ceremony  of  drawing  t,,welfth-cake,  dif- 
fering from  the  mode  in  England.  The 
cake  is  very  plain  in  its  composition, 
being  not  better  than  a  common  bun,  but 
large,  so  as  to  cut  into  slices.  In  one 
part  a  bean  is  introduced  ;  and  the  per- 
son who  draws  the  slice  with  the  bean  is 
king  or  queen,  according  to  the  sex  of 
the  drawer.  Every  one  then  drinks  to 
the  health  of  the  new  sovereign,  who  re- 
ceives the  general  homage  of  the  company 
for  the  evening.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
pany have  no  name  or  title  of  distinction. 


Two  remarkable  lawsuits  between  a 
confectioner  and  a  poet  arose  out  of  the 
celebration  of  New-year's  Day.  The 
poet  had  been  employed  by  the  con- 
fectioner to  write  some  mottoes  in  verse 
for  his  New-year's  Day  bon-bons;  and 
the  agreement  was,  that  he  was  to  have 
six  livres  for  fiye  hundred  couplets.  The 
poet  delivered  his  couplets  in  manu- 
script, according  to  the  agreement  as  he 
understood  it;  to  this  the  confectioner 
objected,  because  he  understood  they 
were  to  be  printed,  and  ready  for  enclos- 
ing within  nis  bon-bons.  The  poet  an- 
swered that  not  a  word  had  parsed  on 
the  subject  of  printing,  and  that  he 
should  not  have  agreed  to  furnish  the 
mottoes  at  so  low  a  price  if  he  had  under- 
stood the  printing  was  to  be  included. 
Thereupon  the  parties  joined  issue,  and  a 
verdict  was  found  for  the  poet ;  because, 
as  no  mention  of  printing  was  made,  the 
confectioner  had  no  claim  to  expect  it ; 
and  because  six  livres  was  as  little  as 
could  possibly  be  given  for  such  a  num- 
ber  ot  lines  in  manuscript.  After  this 
action  against  the  confectioner  was  settled, 
the  man  of  bon-bons  brought  an  action 
against  the  son  of  Apollo,  for  that  the 
poet  had  sold  a  copy  of  the  same  mottoes 
to  another  confectioner,  whereas  the 
plaintiff  had  understood  that  they  were  to 
be  exclusively  his.  The  defendant  an- 
swered that  not  a  word  had  passed  indi- 
cating a transferof  exclusive  right;  and  he 
maintained  that  he  was  at  lil^rty  to  sell 


a  copy  to  as  many  confectiooen  as  chose 
to  purchase  one.  Issue  hereupon  was 
again  joined,  and  another  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  poet  established  his  risht  of  sell- 
ing and  reselling  his  mottoes  tor  bon-bons 
to  all  the  confectioners  in  the  unWersc.- 


MBMORY  GARLANDS. 

[For  the  Year  Book,^ 

Y«ars  may  roll  on,  and  manhood's  brow  grow 
cold. 
And  life's  dull  winter  spread  iti  dark'ning 
pall 
O'er  cheriah'd  hope*  ;  yet  time  cannot  with> 
hold 
A    precious  boon  which  mem'ry  gives  to 
all  :— 
Fond  recollection,  when  the  tale  is  told 

Which  forms  the  record  of  life's  festival, 
Recals  the  pleasures  of  youth's  opening  scene. 
And  age  seems  youngs— rememb'ring  what 
hath  been. 

Bven  as  children  in  their  happiest  honrs, 

Oath'ring  the  blossootu  which  around  them 
gw>w. 
Will    sometimes  turn    and  strew  the  early 
flowers 

Over  the  grave  of  one — there  lying  low — 
Who  watched  their  infancy— >ao  wo ;  for  ours 

Are  kindred  feelings  :  we  aa  gently  throw 
Our  mem'ry  garlands  on  the  closing  grave 

Of  joys  we  lov'd — yet,loving,  could  not  save. 


NOTE. 


Annexed  to  this,  and  every  day  through- 
out the  year,  will  be  found  the  time  of 
day-break,  sun-rise  and  sun-set,  and  the 
end  of  twilight,  derived  from  a  series  of 
tables  purposely  compiled  for  the  present 
work. 

To  these  daily  notices  are  frequently 
added  the  flowering  of  plants,  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  bii^s,and  other  indications 
of  the  time  of  the  year,  according  to  the  ave- 
rage time  of  their  appearance,as  stated  inDr. 
Forster's  **  Encyclopsedia  of  Natural  Phe- 
nomena," upon  the  authority  of  a  private 
manuscript  journal  kept  for  fifty  years. 


ho.  m. 
Jamtaty  1. — Day  breaks  .        .16 
Sun  rises     ...    8    4 
—  sets      ...    3  56 
Twilight  ends  .     .     5  59 
The  black  hellebore,  and  sweet  colts- 
foot, are  in  full  flower,  if  the  weather  be 
open. 
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Sattuars  2. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1756,  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  atTuam  in  Ireland, 
appeared  an  unusual  light^  far  beyond  that 
of  the  brightest  day.  It  foded  away  bv 
sensible  degrees,  and  about  seven  o'clock 
a  sun  of  streamers  crossed  the  sky,  which 
undulated  like  the  surface  of  a  rippling 
water,  and  caused  great  alarm.  In  about 
eighteen  minutes  the  streamers  became 
discolored.  The  edges  were  first  tinc- 
tured with  a  bright  cerulean,  then  with 
a  fine  azure,  and  lastly  with  a  6ame  color. 
The  phenomenon  discharged  itself  in  a 
blaze  towards  the  north.  It  is  stated  that 
a  very  uncommon  shock  immediately 
succeeded,  but  no  danger  ensued.  Some 
of  the  terrified  inhabitants  of  Tuam  left  the 
city,  and  the  frightened  villagers  flocked 
into  it.  The  account  adds  that  about  the 
same  time  seven  acres  of  ground  were  laid 
under  water  at  Ballimore,  and  two  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle  were  drowned  by  the 
deluge.*  From  the  description  it  is  pre- 
sumable that  this  remarkable  appearance 
was  merely  the  aurora  borealis,  or  northern 
lights. 

Oh  in  this  seaaott*  silent  from  the  north, 
A  blase  of  meleon  stsits  ;  ens¥reepiiig  fink 
The  lower  skies^  they  all  at  once  conveige 
High  to  the  crown  of  heaven,  and  all  at  once 
Reliqieing  quick,  as  qoicUy  vcaacend. 
And  mix,  and  thwart,  extinguish  and  renew. 
All  ether  coaraing  in  a  mase  of  light. 

Tkotnum, 


UVCOLll's  ZMlf  PRINCE  OF  MISRULE. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1662,  king 
Charles  II.  took  his  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
holiday  pastimes  of  the  lawyers.  Mr. 
PepjTS  says  of  himself,  in  his  diary,  that 
while  be  was  at  Farthome's  the  fine  en- 
graver of  old  English  portraits,  whither 
be  bad  gone  to  buy  some  pictures,  **  comes 
by  the  king's  Ufe-gnard,  tie  being  gone  to 
Lincoln's  Inn  this  aflemoon,  to  see  the 
revels  there ;  there  being,  according  to  an 
old  custom,  a  prince  and  all  his  nobles, 
and  other  matters  of  sport  and  change." 
This  prince  whom  the  king  visited  at  Lin- 
colos  Inn  was  a  prince  of  misrule,  re- 
specting which  mock-sovereign,  and  his 
merry  court  at  Ora/s  Inn,  there  is  a  full 
and  diverting  account  her^Jter. 

EARL  OF  Dorset's  sea  song. 

On  tlie  2ud  of  January,  1665,  Mr.  Pe« 

pys  went  by  appointment  to  dine  with 

^  -    - 

*  Oenti.  Mag,  xxvi. 


Lord  Brouncker  at  his  house  in  the 
piazza  Covent  garden.  He  says,  ''  I  re- 
ceived much  mirth  with  a  ballet  I  brought 
with  me,  made  from  the  seamen  at  sea,  to 
their  ladies  in  town,  saying  Sir.  W.  Pen, 
Sir  G.  Ascue,  and  Sir  G.  Lawson  made 
it."  It  \vas  a  production  of  the  witly 
Earl  of  Dorset,  then  a  volunteer  in  the 
fleet  against  Holland.  The  sparkling 
verses  of  this  pleasant  song  float  into  a 
tune  in  the  reading.     Here  it  is : — 

SONO. 

Writtm  at  Sea,  m  thsftnt  Dutch  War,  1665, 
Aa  nighi  before  an  ettgagemeui. 

To  all  yon  ladies  now  at  land. 

We  men,  at  lea,  indite ; 
But  firat  would  have  yon  underttand 

How  hard  it  ia  to  write  ; 
The  musea  now,  and  Neptune  too, 
Wa  most  implore  to  write  to  yon. 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la. 

For  thoQ|^  the  Mnsea  ahonld  prove  kind. 

And  fill  our  empty  brain ; 
Yet  if  roogh  Neptune  raise  the  wind. 

To  waTe  the  axnre  main. 
Oar  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we. 
Roll  up  and  down  onr  ships  at  sea* 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  post. 

Think  not  we  are  unkind  ; 
Nor  yet  conclude  oar  ihipa  are  lost. 

By  Dntchmen,  or  by  wind  : 
Onr  tears  well  send  a  speedier  way. 
The  tide  ahall  bring  them  twice  a-day. 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

The  king,  with  wonder  and  suzprise. 
Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold  ; 

Because  the  tides  will' higher  rise 
Than  e'er  they  used  of  old  : 

But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 

Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  atairt. 
With  a  fa,  &c. 

Shoold  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Oar  sad  and  dismal  atory  ; 
The  Dutch  would  acorn  so  weak  a  foe, 

And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree  : 
For  what  resistance  can  they  find 
From  men  who've  left  their  hearts  bchindt 

With  a  fa,  &c. 

Let  wind  and  weather  do  ita  worat. 

Be  you  to  as  bat  kind  ; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curae. 

No  sorrow  we  ahall  find  : 
*Tis  then  no  matter  how  things  go. 
Or  who's  our  friend,  or  who'a  our  foe* 

With  a  &,  &c. 
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To  put  our  tadkmt  hoar*  ftway. 

We  throw  a  merry  mein ; 
Or  else  at  ■erioui  ombre  play ; 

Bat  why  ehoold  we  in  Tain 
Each  other's  min  thu  pnnue  f 
We  were  aadone  whem  we  left  yon. 

With  a  fa,  kc 

Bat  now  onr  fean  tempeatoat  grow« 

And  cast  oor  hope*  away  ; 
WhiUt  you,  regardless  of  oor  woe. 

Sit  careless  at  a  play  : 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  yonr  hand,  or  flirt  year  £ui. 

With  a  fa,  ftc. 

When  eny  moarnlal  tune  you  hear. 

That  dies  in  every  note ; 
As  if  it  sigh'd  with  each  man's  care. 

For  being  so  remote ; 
Think  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tines  were  play'd. 

With  a  la.  Ice 

Injustice  you  cannot  refose 

To  think  of  our  distress  ; 
When  we  for  hopes  of  honor  loot 

Our  certain  happiness  i 
All  those  dengns  are  but  to  prove 
Oursf  Ives  more  woithy  of  your  lore. 

With  a  fa,  itc. 

And  now  we've  told  you  wXi  our  lovet. 
And  likewise  all  our  fears ; 

In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 
Some  pity  firsoi  your  tears ; 

Let's  hear  of  no  ikkconstancy. 

We  hare  too  much  of  that  at  sea. 
With  a  fa,  &e. 

Tenth  wave. 

There  is  a  common  affirmation  that  toe 
tenth  wave  is  the  greatest  and  most  dan- 
gerous. This  is  noticed  by  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  as  averred  by  many  writers,  and 
plainly  described  by  Ovid  ;  «*  which  not- 
withstanding is  evidently  fUse,"  adds  Sir 
Thomas,  ''nor  can  it  be  made  oat  by 
observation,  either  upon  the  shore,  or  the 
ocean ;  as  we  have  with  diligence  explored 
both."  ^ 

Tenth  Egg. 

Of  affinity  to  the  notion  uf  the  tentli 
wave  is  another,  that  the  tenth  egg  is 
bigger  than  the  rest.  "For  the  honor 
we  bear  the  clergy,  we  cannot  but  wish 
this  true,"  says  Sir  Thomas,  "but  herein 
will  be  found  no  more  verity  than  the 
other." ' 

ho.  m. 
January  2.— Day  breaks      ,    .    5  59 
Sun  rises     ...    6    4 

sets      ,     .     .    3  56 

Twilight  ends  ..61 

The  risiug  of  Gemini,  achronically,  takes 
place. 


SAttuarv  a. 

Jan..  3, 1805,  Charles  Townley,  Eaq^  ot 
Townley,  in  Lancashire,  died  at  the  age  of 
67.  lie  had  formed  a  valuable  collection 
of  ancient  statuary  bronzes,  medals,  and 
manuscripts,  and  coins,  which,  by  a  par- 
liamentaiy  grant  of  £20,000,  were  pur- 
chased and  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  form  that  portion  of  the 
national  propertv  in  the  British  Museum 
usually  called  tne  Townley  collection. 
The  Etruscan  antiquities  had  been  de- 
scribed some  years  before,  in  two  vols.  4to., 
by  M.  D'Ancarville.* 

ALCHEMY. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1652,  Mr 
Evelyn,  being  at  Paris,  visited  a  certain 
Marc  Antonio,  an  ingenious  enameler. 
**  He  told  us  gr&t  stories,"  says  Evelyn, 
'^  of  a  Genoese  jeweller  who  had  the  great 
arcanum,  and  bad  made  projection  before 
him  several  times.  He  met  him  at  Cyprus 
travellinflr  into  Egypt,  on  his  return  n'om 
whence  he  died  at  sea,  and  the  secret 
with  him — all  his  effects  were  seised  on, 
and  dissipated  by  the  Greeks  in  the  vessel, 
to  an  immense  value.  He  also  affirmed 
that,  being  in  a  goldsmith's  shop  at 
Amsterdam,  a  persou  of  very  bw  stature 
came  in  and  desired  the  goldsmith  to 
melt  him  a  pound  of  lead,  which  done, 
he  unscrewea  the  pummel  of  his  sword, 
and  taking  out  of  a  little  box  a  small 
ouantity  of  powder,  and  casting  it  into 
the  crucible,  poured  an  ingot  out,  wliich, 
when  cold,  he  took  up,  saying,  Sir,  you 
will  be  paid  for  your  lead  in  the  crucible, 
and  so  went  out  immediately.  When  he 
was  gone,  the  goldsmith  found  four  ounces 
of  good  gold  in  it,  but  could  nerer  set  eye 
again  on  the  little  man,  though  he  sought 
all  the  citT  for  him.  This  Antonio 
asserted  with  great  obtestation;  nor  know 
I  what  to  think  of  it,  there  are  so  many 
impostors,  and  people  who  love  to  tell 
strange  stories,  as  this  artist  did,  who  had 
been  a  great  rover,  and  spake  ten  different 
languages." 

The  most  celebrated  history  of  trans- 
mutation is  that  given  by  Helvetius  in 
his  <<  Brief  of  the  golden  calf;  dis- 
covering the  rarest  Miracle  in  Nature, 
how,  bv  the  smallest  portion  of  the  Philo- 
sopher s  Stone,  a  great  piece  of  common 
lead  was  totally  transmuted  into  the  purest 
transplendent  gold,  at  the  Hague  in  1666." 
The  marvellous  account  of  Helvetius  is 
thus  rendered  by  Mr.  Brande. 

*  Gents.  Meg.  Ixxv. 
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«  TSe  27lli  dmy  of  December,  1668,  \n 
tbe  afternoon,  came  a  stianger  to  my 
house  at  the  liagae,  in  a  plebeiaa  habit, 
of  booeit  gnvity,  and  serious  authority, 
of  a  mean  lUlure,  and  ■  Ultle  \<mg  lace, 
black  hair,  not  at  all  curled,  a  beardleu 
chiD,  and  about  forty  years  (as  1  guesi) 
of  ^e,  and  bom  in  Norlll  Holland. 
After  nlutalion  he  bcseecbed  ine,  wiib 
great  merence,  to  pardon  his  rude  ac- 
ceMei,  for  he  was  a  lover  of  the  Pyro- 
lechnian  art,  and  haring  read  my  treatise 
■gainst  the  Sympalhetic  powder  of  Sit 
Keosulm  Digby,  and  obMrved  my  doubt 
about  the  pliilosophic  mystery,  induced 
him  to  ask  me  if  I  was  really  a  disbeliever 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  universal  medi- 
cine which  would  cure  all  diseases,  unlen 
the  principal  parts  were  perished,  or  the 
predestinated  time  of  death  come.  I 
replied,  1  never  met  with  an  adept,  or 
taw  such  a  medicine,  though  I  had  fer- 
vently piayed  for  it.  Then  I  said,  surely 
vou  ate  a  learned  physician.  No,  said 
ne,  I  am  a  brass-Tiundet  and  a  lover  of 
chemistry.  He  then  look  from  his  faosum- 
poueh  a  oeat  trory  boi,  and  out  of  it  three 

Ciderous  lumps  of  stone,  each  about  the 
„ae«i  of  a  walnut.     I  greedily  saw  and 
hiodled,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  thii 
Voi„  I.— 3 


most  noble  substataM,  the  Talue  of  which 
might  be  somenhal  about  twentv  ton*  uf 
gohl ;  and,  having  drawn  from  the  owner 
many  rare  lecrets  of  its  admirable  effect*. 
I  returned  him  tliis  treasure  of  treasures, 
with  most  sorrowful  miod,  humbly  be- 
seeching him  to  bestow  a  fragment  of  it 
upon  me,  in  perpetual  memory  of  him, 
though  but  the  size  or  a  coriander  seed. 
No,  no,  said  be,  that  is  not  lawful,  ihougii 
thou  wouldst  give  me  as  many  golden 
ducats  as  would  hll  this  room ;  for  it 
would  have  particular  consequences ;  and, 
if  fire  could  be  bumed  of  fire,  I  would 
at  this  instant  rather  cast  it  iiilo  the  fiercest 
flame.  He  then  asked  if  I  had  a  private 
chamber  whose  prospect  was   front   the 

Cublic  street ;  so  I  presently  conducted 
in)  to  my  best  room,  furni^ihed,  liack- 
nards,  which  he  entered,"  says  Itelvetiua, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  Dutch  cleanliness, 
"  without  wiping  his  shoes,  wbith  were 
full  of  snow  and  dirl.  1  now  expected 
he  would  beslovi'  some  great  secret  upon 
me,  but  in  vain,  lie  asked  for  a  piece  of 
gold,  and  opening  \m  doublet  showed  oie 
five  pieces  of  thul  precious  metal,  which 
he  wore  upen  a  green  riband,  and  whicll 
very  mtich  excelled  mine  in  flexibility  and 
color,   each   being    the  siie  of  a  small 
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trencher.  I  now  earnestlv  again  craved 
a  crumb  of  this  stone;  and,  at  last,  out  of 
his  philosophical  commiseration^  he  gave 
me  a  morsel  as  large  as  a  rape  seed ;  but, 
I  said,  this  scanty  portion  will  scarcely 
transmute  four  grains  of  gold.  Ttien, 
said  he,  deliver  it  me  back  ;  which  I  did, 
in  hopes  of  a  greater  parcel^  but  he, 
cutting  off  half  with  his  nail,  said,  even 
this  is  sufficient  for  thee.  Sir,  said  I, 
with  a  dejected  countenance,  what  means 
this  ?  And  he  said,  even  that  will  trans- 
mute half  an  ounce  of  lead.  So  I  gave 
him  great  thanks,  and  said  I  would  try  it, 
and  reveal  it  to  no  one.  He  then  took  his 
leave,  and  said  he  would  call  again  next 
morning  at  nine. — I  then  confessed  that 
while  the  mass  of  his  medicine  was  in  my 
hand,  the  day  before,  I  had  secretly  scraped 
off  a  bit  with  my  nail,  which  I  projected 
on  lead,  but  it  caused  no  transmutation, 
for  the  whole  flew  away  in  fumes.  Friend, 
said  he,  thou  art  more  dexterous  in  com- 
mitting theft  than  in  applying  medicine ; 
badst  thou  wrapt  up  thv  stolen  prey  io 
yellow  wax,  it  would  have  penetrated, 
and  transmuted  the  lead  into  gold.  I 
then  asked  if  the  philosophic  work  cost 
much,  or  required  long  time ;  for  philoso- 
phers say  that  nine  or  ten  months  are 
required  for  it.  He  answered,  their 
writings  are  only  to  be  understood  by  the 
adepts,  without  whom  no  student  can  pre- 
pare this  magistery;  fling  not  away, 
therefore,  thy  money  and  goods  in  hunting 
out  this  art,  for  thou  shalt  never  find  it. 
To  which  I  replied,  as  thy  master  showed 
it  to  thee,  so  may  est  thou,  perchance,  dis- 
cover something  thereof  to  me,  who  know 
the  rudiments,  and  therefore  it' may  be 
easier  to  add  to  a  foundation  than  begin 
anew.  In  this  art,  said  he,  it  is  quite 
otherwise;  for,  unless  thou  knowest  the 
thing  from  head  toheel,thou  canst  notbreak 
open  the  glassy  seal  of  Hermes.  But 
enough, — to-morrow,  at  the  ninth  hour,  I 
will  show  thee  the  manner  of  projection. 
But  Elias  never  came  again ;  so  my  wife, 
who  was  curious  in  the  art  whereof  the 
worthy  man  had  discoursed,  teazed  me  to 
make  the  experiment  with  the  little  spark 
of  bounty  the  artist  had  left  me;  so  I 
melted  half  an  ounce  of  lead,  upon  which 
my  wife  put  in  the  said  medicine ;  it  hissed 
and  bubbled,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  mass  of  lead  was  transmuted  into  fin6 
gold,at  which  we  were  exceedingly  amazed. 
I  took  it  to  the  goldsmith,  who  judged  it 
most  excellent,  and  willingly  offered  fifty 
florins  for  each  ounce." 


11.  in* 
January  3.— Day  breaks      .     .    5  59 
Sun  rises    *     .    .     8     3 
—  sets  .     .     .     .     3  57 
Twilight  ends  ..61 
The  laurentinus  flowers,  if  mild. 
The  Persian  fleur  de  Us  flowers  in  the 
house. 

Sfatnuars  4. 

Tennity  Sfc. 

On  the  4th  of  January  1664,  Mr.  Pepys 
went  "  to  the  tennis-court,  and  there  saw 
the  king  (Charles  II.)  play  at  tennis. 
But/'  says  Pepys,  **  to  see  how  the  king's 
play  was  extolled,  without  any  cause  at 
all,  was  a  loathsome  sight ;  though  some- 
times, indeed,  he  did  play  very  well,  and 
deserved  to  be  commended;  but  such 
open  flattery  is  beastly.*  Afterwards  to 
St.  James's  park,  seeing  people  play  at 
pall  mall.'' 

PaU-MaU. 

The  most  common  memorial  of  tltis 
diversion  b  the  street  of  that  name,  once 
appropriated  to  its  use,  as  was  likewise 
the  Mall,  which  nms  parallel  with  it,  in 
St.  James's  park.  From  the  following 
quotations,  Mr.  Nares  believes  that  the 
place  for  playing  was  called  the  Mall,  and 
the  stick  employed,  the  pall-mall.  *'  If 
one  had  a  paille-maile,  it  were  good  to 
play  in  this  ally;  for  it  is  of  a  reasonable 
good  length,  straight,  and  even.^'f  Again, 
**  a  stroke  with  a  pail-mail  bettle  upjn  a 
bowl  makes  it  fly  from  it.''  I  Yet,  Evelyn 
speaks  twice  of  Pall-mall,  as  a  place  for 
playing  in ;  although  he  calls  sucn  a  place 
at  Toms*  a  mall  only.§ 


On  the  4th  of  January,  1667,  Mr.  Pe- 
pys had  company  to  dinner ;  and  '*  at 
night  to  sup,  and  then  to  cards,  and,  last 
of  all,  to  have  a  flaggon  of  ale  and  apples, 
drunk  out  of  a  wood  cup,  as  a  Christmas 
draught,  which  made  all  merry." 

Cupt. 

About  thirty  years  before  Mr.  Secretary 
Pepys  took  bis  Christmas  draught  *'  out 

*  FoT  Tennis,  &e.,  see  Strati's  Sports  and 
Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,  by  W. 
Hone,  8vo.,  p.  93. 

t  French  Garden  for  Bnglish  Ladies,  1621. 

X  Bigby  on  the  Soul. 

f  Concerning  the  Sport  called  Pall-Mali, 

see  Strait's  Spoita*  8vo.  p.  103. 
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of  a  wood  cup,''  a  writer  says,  **  Of 
drinking  cups  divers  and  sundry  sorts  we 
have ;  some  of  elme^  some  of  box,  some 
of  maple^  some  of  holly,  &c. ;  mazers, 
broad-mouthed  dishes,  noggins,  whtskins, 
piggins,  crinzes,  ale-bowls,  wasselUbowis, 
court-dishes,  tankards,  kannes,  from  a 
pottle  to  a  pint,  from  a  pint  to  a  gill. 
Other  bottles  we  have  of  leather,  but  they 
are  most  used  amongst  the  shepheards  and 
harvest-people  of  the  countrey:  small 
jacks  we  have  in  many  ale-houses  of  the 
cttie  and  subu  A,  tip't  with  silver,  besides 
the  great  black  jacks  and  bombards  at  the 
court,  which,  when  the  Frenchmen  first 
saw,  they  reported,  at  their  retume  into 
their  countrey,  that  the  Englishmen  used 
to  drinke.out  of  their  bootes:  we  have, 
besides,  cups  made  out  of  homes  of  beasts, 
of  cocker-nuts,  of  goords,  of  the  eggs  of 
ostriches;  others  made  of  the  shells  of 
divers  fishes,  brought  from  the  Indies  and 
other  places,  and  shining  like  mother  of 
pearle.  Come  to  plate ;  every  taverne  can 
afford  you  fiat  bowles,  French  bowlet. 
prounet  cups,  beare  bowles,  4>eaker3  :  ana 
private  householders  in  the  citie,  when 
they  make  a  feast  to  entertaine  their  friends, 
can  famish  their  cupboards  witfi 'flagons, 
tankards,  beere-cnps,  wine-bowles,  some 
white,  some  percell  gilt,  some  gilt  all 
over,  some  with  covers,  others  without,  of 
sundry  shapes  and  qualities.''*  From  this 
it  appears  that  our  ancestors  had  as  great 
a  variety  of  drinking  vessels  as  of  liquors,' 
in  some  of  which  they  were  wont  to  infuse 
rosemary. 

Rounuary. 

In  a  popular  account  of  the  manners  of 
an  old  country  squire,  he  is  represented 
as  stirring  his  cool-tankard  with  a  sprig  of 
rosemary.  Likewise,  at  weddings,  it  was 
usual  to  dip  this  grateful  plant  in  the  cup, 
and  drink  to  the  Iwalth  of  the  new-married 
couplet  Thus,  a  character  in  an  old 
play,t  says, 

Before  we  diyide 
Our  army*  let  ns  dip  onr  rotemaries 
In  one  rich  bowl  of  sack,  to  this  brave  giil. 
And  to  the  gendeman. 

Rosemary  was  borne  in  the  hand  at 
marriages.  Its  virtues  are  enhanced  in  a 
curious  wedding  sermon.§    ^The  rose- 


*  Heywood's  Philocothonista,  1635^  Brand. 

t  Naxes. 

X  The  City  Madam. 

$  A  Marriage  Present  l^  Roger  Hackett,  D.  D. 

1G07,  4to.,  cited  by  Brand. 


goary  is  for  married  men,  the  whieli,  by 
name,  nature,  and  continued  use,  man 
cballengeth  as  properly  belonging  to  htm« 
self.  It  overtoppeth  all  the  flowers  in  tho 
garden,  boasting  man's  rule:  it  helpeth 
the  brain,  strengtheneth  the  memory,  and 
is  ?ery  medicinal  for  the  head.  Another 
property  is,  it  aflects  the  heart.  Let  this 
ros  marinus,  this  flower  of  man,  ensign 
of  your  wisdom,  love,  and  loyalty,  be 
carried,  not  only  in  your  hands,  but  in 
your  heads  and  hearts.'* 

At  a  wedding  of  three  sisters  together, 
in  1560,  we  read  of  *'  fine  flowers  and 
rosemary  strewed  for  them,  coming  home; 
and  so,  to  the  father's  house,  where  was  a 
great  dinner  prepared  for  his  said  three 
bride-daughters,  with  their  bridegrooms 
and  company."*  Old  playsf  frequently 
mention  the  use  of  rosemary  on  these  oc- 
casions. In  a  scene  immediately  before  \ 
wedding,  we  have 

Lew,  Pray  take  a  piece  of  rosemary. 

Mir,  I'll  wear  it. 

But,  for  the  lady's  sake,  and  none  of 
yours.t 

In  another  we  find  ^  the  parties  enter 
with  rosemary,  as  irom  a  wedding." | 
Again,  a  character  speaking  of  an  intended 
bridegroom's  first  arrival,  says,  **  look,  an 
the  wenches  ha'  not  found  un  out,  and  do 

E resent  un  with  a  van  of  rosemary,  and 
ays  enough  to  vill  a  bow-pot,  or  trim  the 
head  of  my  best  vore-horse."  ||  It  was  an 
old  country  custom  to  deck  the  bridal-bed 
with  sprigs  of  rosemary  .i[ 

Rosemary  denoted  rejoicing.  Hence 
in  an  account  of  a  joyfhl  entry  of  queen 
Elizabeth  into  the  city  of  London,  on  the 
14th  of  January,  1558,  there  is  this  passage : 
**  How  many  nosegays  did  her  grace  re- 
ceive at  poor  women's  hands?  How 
often-times  stayed  she  her  chariot,  when 
she  saw  any  simple  body  offer  to  speak  to 
her  grace  ?  A  branch  of  rosemary,  given 
to  her  grace,  with  a  supplication  by  a  poor 
woman,  about  Fleet  Bridge,  was  seen  in 
her  chariot  till  her  grace  came  to  West- 
minster." 


It  is  a  jocular  saying,  among  country 
people,  that,  where  the  rosematy-bush  flou- 

*  Stew's  Sturvey,  by  Strype. 

t  Cited  by  Brand. 

X  Elder  Brother,  a  Play,  1637, 4to. 

i  Woman's  Pride,  by  Fletcher. 
Ben  Jonson's  Tale  of  a  Tab. 
IT  Brand. 
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rishet  in  the  cottage  gasdeiiy  ^  the  grejr 
mare  is  the  better  horse ;"  that  h,  the  wife 
maaages  the  husband. 

ShuLspeare  intimates  the  old  popular 
applications  of  this  herb.  It  was  esteemed 
as  strengthening  to  the  memory ;  and  to 
that  end  Ophelia  presents  it  to  Laertes. 
*^  There  's  rosemaiVi  that 's  for  remem- 
brance ;  pra^  you„  loTe,  remember."  In 
allusion  to  its  bridal  use,  Juliet's  nurse 
asks  RomeOy  ^Doth  not  rosemary  and 
Romeo  both  begin  with  a  letter  ? "  And 
she  intimates  Juliet's  fondness  for  him,  by 
sayingy  *'  she  hath  the  prettiest  sensations 
of  ity  of  you  and  rosemary,  that  it  would 
do  you  good  to  hear  it.''  The  same  play 
denotes  its  use  at  funerals.  When  tnar 
Laurence  and  Paris,  with  musicians,  on 
Juliet's  intended  bridal,  enter  her  cham- 
ber, and  find  her  on  the  bed,  surrounded 
by  the  Capulet  fiimily,  mourning  for  her 
death,  he  sympathises  with  their  affliction, 
and  concludes  by  directing  the  rosemary 
prepared  for  the  wedding  to  be  used  in 
the  offices  of  the  burial  :-— 

Stick  your  roieinmiy 
On  diis  hit  ootm  ;  mod,  •■  the  coilom  is. 
In  all  ber  bMt  iny,  bear  her  to  church. 

Of  a  bride  who  died  of  the  plague  on 
her  wedding-night  it  is  said,  **  Here  is  a 
strange  alteration ;  for  the  rosemary  that 
was  washed  in  sweet  water,  to  set  out  the 
bridal,  is  now  wet  in  tears  to  furnish  her 
burial."* 

It  was  usual  at  weddings  to  dtp  the 
rosemary  in  scented  waters.  Respecting 
a  bridal,  it  is  asked  in  an  old  play,  *'  Were 
the  rosemary  branches  dippea  T '  f  Some 
of  Herrick's  verses  show  tnat  rosemary  at 
weddings  was  sometimes  gilt. 

The  two-fbld  use  of  this  fragrant  herb 
is  declared  in  the  Hesperides  by  an  apos- 
trophe. 

To  the  Bjotemary  'Branch. 

Grow  for  two  ends,  it  matten  not  at  all. 
Be  't  for  my  bridal  or  my  burial 

One  of  a  well-known  set  of  engrav- 
ings, by  Hogarth,  represents  the  com- 
pany assembled  for  a  funeral,  with  sprigs 
of  rosemary  in  their  hands.  A  French 
traveller,  in  England,  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  describing  our  burial  so- 
lemnities and  the  preparation  of  the 
mourners,  says,  "  when  they  are  ready  to 
tet  out,  they  nail  up  the  coffin,  and  a 

*  I>ekker*a  Wonderful  Year,  1603,  4to. 
t  Beaamont  and  Fleteher'a  Seomfii    Lady, 

1616,  4to. 


servant  presents  the  company  with  sprigs 
of  rosemary :  every  one  tsJces  a  sprig, 
and  carries  it  in  his  hand  till  the  body  is 
put  into  the  grave,  at  which  time  they  all 
throw  their  sprigs  in  after  it."*  A  charac- 
ter in  an  old  play,t  requests 

If  there  be 
Any  to  kind  as  to  accompany 
My  body  to  the  earth ,  let  there  not  want 
For  entertainment.     Prithee,  tee  they  haw 
A  tpr^  of  rotemary,  dipt  in  common  water. 
To  tmell  at  at  they  walk  along  the  ttreett. 

In  1649,  at  the  funeral  of  Robert 
Lockier,  who  was  shot  for  mutiny,  the 
corpse  was  adorned  with  bundles  of  rose- 
mary on  each  side,  one  half  of  each  was 
stained  with  blood.  At  the  funeral  of  a 
country  girl,  it  is  said,  that. 

To  thow  their  love,  the  neighbout  for  and 

near 
FoUow'd  with  wistful  lookt  the  damtel't  bier; 
Sprigg'd  lotemary  the  ladt  and  laatet  boie. 
While  ditmally  the  panon  walk'd  before  ; 
Upon  her  grave  the  rotemaiy  they  threw— | 


The  funeral  use  of  this  herb,  and  its 
budding  in  the  present  month,  are  the 
subject  of  a  poem,  transcribed  from  a 
fugitive  copy,  without  the  author's  name. 

TO  THE  HERB  ROSEMARY. 

1. 
Sweet-tceated  flower!  who  ait  wont  to  bloom 

On  Januaiy't  front  teveie. 

And  o'er  the  wintry  detert  drear 
To  waft  thy  watte  perfume ! 
Come,  thou  thalt  form  my  notegay  now. 
And  I  will  bind  thee  round  my  brow  ; 

And,  at  I  twine  the  mournful  wreath, 
1*11  weave  a  melancholy  tong ; 
And  tweet  the  ttrain  thall  be,  and  long. 

The  melody  of  death. 
2. 
Come,  funeral  flew'r !  who  lov'tt  to  dwel. 

With  the  pale  cone  in  lonely  tomb. 

And  throw  acroat  the  deteit  gloom 
A  tweet  decaying  tmell. 
Come,  pretting  lipt,  and  lie  with  me 
Beneath  the  lonely  alder  tree. 

And  we  will  tleep  a  pleatant  tleep. 
And  not  a  care  thall  dare  intrude. 
To  break  the  marble  tolitude. 

So  peaceful  and  to  deep. 
3. 
And  hark  1  the  wind-god,  at  he  fliet. 

Meant  hollow  in  the  forett  treet. 

And,  tailing  on  the  gutty  breeie, 
Mytterioot  mutic  diet. 


*  Mitton,  p.  91.        t  Caitwrightt'  Ordinary. 
X  Gay't  Shephcrd*t  Week. 
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8weet  Hower !  that  requiem  wild  is 
It  wvms  me  to  die  lonely  ehrine, 

Tlie  cold  taif  altar  of  the  dead  ; 
My  gfla.T»  ehall  bo  in  yon  Ioao  fpot, 
Wlicre  as  I  Ue,  by  all  fofgot, 

A  dying  fragranoo  tlioa  wilt  o'er  ny  asheo 
•bed. 


ha     IB* 

Jamuuy  4. — Day  breaks .    . 

.     5  58 

San  rises    .     . 

.     8     3 

—  sett  .    .    . 

.     3  57 

Twilight  ends  . 

.     6     2 

The  screw  moss  fructifies. 

ilanuars  5. 

Paul  Van  Somery  an  artist  of  great 
merits  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1576,  died  in 
London,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Martins  in 
the  fields  on  the  5th  of  January  1621. 
His  pencil  was  chiefly  employed  on  por- 
traiu  of  royal,  noble,  and  eminent  person- 
ages. He  painted  James  1.  at  Windsor, 
and  Hampton  Court ;  the  lord  chancel- 
lor Bacon,  and  his  brother  Nicholas,  at 
Goifaambuiy;  Thomas  Howard  earl  of 
Arundel,  and  his  lady  Alathea  Xalbot,  at 
Worksop ;  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  at 
St.  James's ;  and  the  fine  whole-length  of 
the  first  earl  ci  Devonshire  in  his  robes, 
^  equal,''  says  Walpole  **  to  the  pencil  of 
Vandyke,  and  one  of  the  finest  single 
figures  I  have  seen." 

Van  Somer  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
of  thoee  artistt  who,  after  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  arrived  and  established  them- 
selves in  England  and  practised  a  skilful 
management  of  the  chiaro-scuro.  His 
portraits  were  admired  for  great  elegance 
of  attitude,  and  lemaikable  resem- 
Uance. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  arts  that  king 
James  had  no  liking  towards  them  and 
let  them  take  their  own  course;  for  he 
would  probably  have  meddled  to  intro- 
duce as  bad  a  taste  in  art  as  he  did  in 
literature.*    Hayley  says, 

James^  both    for  empiro  and  for  arts  unfit. 
His  sense  a  quibble,  and  a  pan  his  wit» 
Whatever  woiks  he  patronised  debased  ; 
Bat  happy  left  the  pencil  nndisgraced. 


lodorus  had  obtained  to  be  esteemed. 
Zeuxis  invented  the  disposition  of  ligltf 
and  shadow,  and  was  distinguished  fo 
coloring.  He  excelled  in  painting  females 
his  most  celebrated  production  was  a  pic- 
ture of  Helen,  for  which  five  of  the  loveuest 
virgins  of  Crotona  in  Italy  sat  to  him  by 
order  of  the  council  of  the  city.  Yet  he  if 
said  to  have  lost  the  prize  for  painting  in 
a  contest  with  Parrhasius.  The  story  runs, 
that  Zeuxif's  picture  represented  grapes 
so  naturally  that  the  birds  flew  down  to 
peck  at  them ;  and  that  Parrhasius's  pic- 
ture represented  a  curtain,  which  Zeuxis 
taking  to  be  a  real  one  desired  to  be  drawn 
aside  to  exhibit  what  his  adversary  had 
done :  On  finding  his  mistake,  he  said  that 
he  had  only  deceived  birds,  whereas  Parr- 
hasius hacl  deceived  a  master  of  the  art. 
To  some  who  blamed  his  slowness  in 
working,  he  answered,  that  it  was  tnie  he 
was  long  in  painting  bis  designs,  but  they 
were  designed  for  posterity.  One  of  his 
best  pieces  was  Hercules  in  his  cradle 
strangling  serpents  in  the  sight  of  his  af- 
frighted mother;  but  he  himse.f  preferred 
his  picture  of  a  wrestler,  under  which  he 
wrote,  '<It  is  more  easy  to  blame  than  to 
imitate  this  picture.*'     He  is  the  first 

Sainter  we  read  of  who  exhibited  the  pro 
uctions  of  his  pencil  for  money.* 
Zeuxis  was  succeeded  by  Apelles,  who 
never  passed  a  day  without  handling  his 
pencil,  and  painted  such  admirable  like- 
nesses, that  they  were  studied  by  the  phy- 
siogDomifta. 


Zeuxis,  the  renowned  painter  of  an- 
tiquity, flourished  400  vears  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  raised  to  great  perfec- 
tion the  art  which  the  labours  of  Apol- 


Walpole's  Painters. 


We  speak  of  the  Romans  as  ancients ; 
the  Romans  spoke  of  the  Greeks  as 
ancients ;  and  the  Greeks  of  the  Egyptians 
as  their  ancients.  It  is  certain  that  from 
them  they  derived  most  of  their  knowledge 
in  art  and  science.  If  the  learning  of 
Egypt  were  now  in  the  world,  our  attain- 
ments would  dwindle  into  no^ingness. 
The  tombs  and  mummies  of  the  Egyptians 
show  their  skill  in  the  preparation  of  co- 
lors and  that  they  practised  the  arts  of 
design  and  painting.  Vast  monuments  of 
their  mighty  powers  in.  architecture  and 
sculpture  still  remain.  We  derive  from 
them,  through  the  Greeks,  the  signs  of 
the  zodiac. 

The  Greeks  painted  on  canvas  or  linen, 
placed  their  pictures  in  frames,  and  de- 
corated their  walls  with  designs  in  fresco. 
Their  sculpture  contained  portraits  of  dis- 

•  Bayla. 
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tiDguiahed  pefMoages,  in  which  they  were 
imitated  by  the  B^maiis.  The  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  is  suppoeed  to  represent 
portraits  of  Peridesy  Phidias,  Socrates, 
and  Alcibiades.  Nero  caused  to  be  exhi-^ 
bited  a  portrait  of  himself  on  a 
120  feet  high. 


The  Anglo-Saxons  illuminated  their  man- 
uscripts with  miniatures ;  from  this  prac- 
tice of  illuminating  we  derive  the  word 
limning,  for  painting.  The  term  illumina- 
tor was  corrupted  to  limner.  The  Anglo- 
Normans  decorated  our  churches  with 
pictures.  In  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury, 
built  iu  the  eleyenth  century,  their  pic- 
tures were  esteemed  very  beautiful.  The 
art  of  painting  in  oil  is  ascribed  in  many 
works  to  Van  Eyck  of  Bruges,  who  died 
in  1442,  but  oil  was  used  in  the  art  long 
before  he  lived.  Our  Henry  III.  in  1236 
issued  a  precept  for  a  wainscoated  room 
in  Windsor  Castle  to  be ''  re-painted,  with 
the  same  stories  as  before,"  which  order 
Walpole  parallels  with  the  caution  of  the 
Roman  Mummius,  to  the  shipmasters  who 
transported  the  master-pieces  of  Corinthian 
sculpture  to  Rome — ^''If  you  break  or 
spoil  them,'  he  said, "you  shall  find 
others  in  their  rx^m.*^ 


Our  old  herbalist  John  Gerard,  in  dedi* 
eating  his  "Htstorie  of  Plants''  to  the 
great  Secretary  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  thus 
eloquently  begins :  "  Among  the  manifold 
creatures  of  God,  that  have  in  all  ages 
diversely  entertained  many  excellent  wits, 
and  drawn  them  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  divine  wisdom,  none  have  provoked 
men's  studies  more,  or  satisfied  their  de- 
sires so  much,  as  plants  have  done ;  and 
that  upon  just  and  worthy  causes.  For,  if 
delight  may  provoke  men's  labor,  what 
greater  delight  is  there  than  to  behold  the 
earth  apparelled  with  plants,  as  with  a  robe 
of  embroidered  work,  set  with  orient  pearls, 
and  garnished  with  great  diversity  of  rare 
and  costly  jewels  ?  If  variety  and  perfec- 
tion of  colors  may  affect  the  eye,  it  is 
such  in  herbs  and  flowers,  thatnoApelles, 
no  Zeuxis,  ever  could  by  any  art  express 
the  like :  if  odors  or  it  taste  may  work 
satisfaction,  they  are  both  so  sovereign  in 
plants,  and  so  comfortable,  that  no  con- 


*  Andrew*    Forbroke. 


fection  of  the  apothecaries  can  equal  their 
excellent  virtue.  But  these  delights  are  iu 
the  outward  senses ;  the  principal  delight 
is  in  the  mind,  singularly  enriched  with 
the  knowledge  of  these  visible  things, 
setting  forth  to  us  the  invisible  wisdom 
and  admirable  workmanship  of  Almighty 
God." 


Janumy  5. — Day  breaks  .    . 

Sun  rises     .     . 

—  sets  .    .     . 

Twilight  ends  . 


5  58 
8  2 
3  58 

6 


The  oearsfoot,  H£Ueboni$f4gtitha,fioyrcn, 


flbinuars  6. 

Epiphakt — Twelfth  Dat. 

In  addition  to  the  usage,  still  continued, 
of  drawing  king  and  queen  on  Twelfth 
night,. Barnaby  Googe's  versification  de- 
scribes a  disused  custom  among  the 
people,  of  censing  a  loaf  and  themselves 
as  a  preservative  against  sickness  and 
witchcraft  throughout  the  year. 


nxe  nightet  then  from  ChristnuMe^ 

they  do  count  with  dilligence, 
Wheiein  eche  maister  in  hu  house 

doth  burne  by  franckenience  : 
And  on  the  table  eettea  a  loafe, 

when  night  approcheth  nere, 
Beloie  the  coles  and  frankensence 

to  be  peifomed  there  : 
Fint  bowing  downe  his  heade  he  standes, 

and  note'  and  eaxes,  and  eyes 
He  smokes,  and  with  his  mouth  reeeyves 

the  fume  that  doth  arise  : 
Whom  foUoweth  streight  his  wife,  and  doth 

the  same  full  solemly> 
And  of  their  ehildren  every  one> 

and  all  their  family  : 
Which  doth  preserue  they  say  their  teeth, 

and  nose>  and  eyes,  and  eare. 
From  cucTy  kind  of  maladie, 

and  sicknesse  all  the  yeare. 
When  every  one  rcceyued  hath 

this  odour  great  and  small. 
Then  one  takes  up  the  pan  with  ooales^ 

and  firanckensence  and  all. 
An  other  takes  the  loafe,  whom  all 
•  the  reast  do  follow  here, 
And  round  about  the  house  they  go, 

with  torch  or  taper  dere. 
That  neither  bread  nor  meat  do  want, 

nor  witch  with  dreadful  charme, 
Haue  power  to  hurt  their  children,  or 

to  do  their  cattcll  harme. 
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Then  mn  that  three  nightos  onely  do 

pexfovnae  this  foolish  geare, 
To  this  ixftftent,  aad  thinke  ihenoMlaet 

ia  aafetie  all  the  yeaie* 

It  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  a 
law  was  made  relative  to  holidays  which 
ordained  the  twelve  days  after  the  nativi- 
ty to  be  kept  as  festivals.f 


Tlie  grand  state  of  the  Sovereign,  on 
Twefth  dayy  and  the  manner  of  keeping  fes- 
tival at  conrty  in  the  reign  of  king  Heniy 
VII.,  are  set  forth  in  Le  Neve's  MS. 
called  the  Royi^le  Book, ''  to  the  follo¥riDg 
effect: — 

As  for  Twelfth  Day  the  king  must  go 
crowned  in  his  royal  robes,  kirtle,  surcoat, 
his  furred  hood  about  his  neck,  his  mantle 
with  a  long  train,  and  his  cutlas  before 
him ;  his  armills  upon  his  arms,  of  gold  set 
full  of  rich  stones ;  and  no  temporal  man 
to  touch  it,  but  the  king  himself;  and  the 
squire  for  the  body  must  bring  it  to  the  king 
in  a  fair  kcrcheif,  and  the  king  must  put  them 
on  himself;  and  he  must  have  his  sceptre 
in  his  right  hand,  and  the  ball  with  the 
cross  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  crown  upon 
his  head.    And  he  must  offer  that  day 

Sold,  myrrh,  and  sense;  then  must  the 
ean  of  the  chapel  send  unto  the  arch- 
oishop  of  CanteA)ury  by  clerk  or  priest  the 
king's  offering  that  day ;  and  tnen  must 
the  archbishop  give  the  next  benefice  that 
ftdletb  in  his  gift  to  the  same  messenger. 
And  then  the  king  must  change  his  mantle 
when  he  goeth  to  meat,  and  take  off  his 
hood  and  lay  it  about  his  neck,  and  clasp 
it  before  with  a  great  rich  ouche ;  and  this 
must  be  of  the  same  color  that  he  offered 
in.  And  the  queen  in  the  same  form 
when  she  is  crowned. 

The  same  day  that  he  goeth  crowned 
he  ought  to  go  to  matins  ;  to  which  array 
belongeth  his  kirtle,  surcoat,  tabard,  and 
his  furred  hood  slyved  over  his  head,  and 
rolled  about  his  neck ;  and  on  his  heod  his 
cap  of  estate,  and  his  sword  before  him. 

At  even-  song  he  must  go  in  his  kirtle,  and 
surcoat,  and  hood  laid  about  his  shoulders, 
and  clasp  the  tippet  and  hood  together 
before  his  breast  with  a  great  rich  ouche, 
and  his  hat  of  estate  upon  his  head. 

As  for  the  Void  on  the  Twelfth  night 
the  king  and  the  queen  ought  to  have  it  in 
the  hall.  And  as  for  the  wassail,  the 
steward,  the  treasurer  and  the  controller, 

*  KiiogeoigitB,  Popish  Kingdome. 
t  Collicr't  Eccles.  Hist. 


shall  come  for  it  with  their  staves  in  their 
hands ;  the  king*s  sewer  and  the  queen's 
having  fair  towels  about  their  necks,  and 
dishes  in  their  hands,  such  as  the  king  and 
the  queen  shall  eat  of :  the  king's  carvers 
and  the  queen's  shall  come  after  with 
chargers  or  dishes,  such  as  the  king  or  the 
queen  shall  eat  of,  and  with  towels  about 
their  necks.  And  no  man  shall  bear  anv 
thing  unless  sworn  for  three  months.  And 
the  steward,  treasurer,  comptroller,  and 
marshal  of  the  hall  shall  ordain  for  all  the 
hall.  And,  if  it  be  in  the  great  chamber, 
then  shall  the  chamberlain  and  ushers  or- 
dain after  the  above  form ;  And  if  there  be 
a  Bishop,  his  own  squire,  or  else  the 
king's,  such  as  the  officers  choose  to  assign, 
shul  serve  him  :  And  so  of  all  the  other 
estates,  if  they  be  dukes  or  earls ;  and  so 
of  duchesses  and  countesses.  And  then 
there  must  come  in  the  ushers  of  the  cham- 
ber with  the  pile  of  cups,  die  king's  cups 
and  the  queen's,  and  the  bishop's,  with  the 
butlers  and  wine  to  the  cupboard,  and  then 
a  squire  for  the  body  to  bear  the  cup,  and 
another  for  the  queen's  cup,  such  as  is 
sworn  for  hire. 

The  [singers  of  the  chapel]  may  stand  at 
the  one  side  of  the  hall :  and  when  the 
steward  cometh  in  at  the  Kail  door,  with  the 
wassail,  he  must  cry  thrice '<Wassaile,"8cc., 
and  then  shall  the  chapel  answer  it  anon 
with  a  good  song :  and  thus  in  like  wise 
if  it  please  the  king  to  keep  the  great  cham- 
ber. And  then  when  the  king  and  queen 
have  done  they  will  go  in  to  the  chamber. 
And  there  belongeth,  for  the  king,  two 
lights  with  the  void,  and  two  lights  with 
tlie  cup ;  and  for  the  queen  as  many.* 


Few  are  unmoved  by  either  agreeable 
or  painful  feelings,  on  account  of  ancient 
customs  coming  to  their  notice.  We  are 
in  general  similarly,  and  more  affected 
by  recollections  of  sports  familiar  and 
lear  to  our  childhood,  which  man,  more 
than  time,  has  changed,  sometimes  really, 
and  always  to  our  thinking,  for  the  worse. 
In  this  place  it  is  convenient  to  arrange 
for  an  engraving  on  the  next  page,  and 
there  not  being  a  subject  appropriate  to  a 
design  for  the  day  under  notice,  I  pre- 
sume, under  iavor,  upon  introducing  a 
brief  notice,  with  an  engraving  of  an  old 
place  which  I  knew  when  a  child,  and 
which  when  I  see  or  think  of  it.  associates 
with  some  of  my  fondest  remembrances. 


Antiq.  Rep. 
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THE  ADAM  ASm  SVE,  HAMPSTEAD  fiOAD. 

TiWM  pTOTTiiifl  Me  Bt  the  comer  of  tl>«  alone,  with  ipacioii*  gardeni  m  the  rear 

HUDMteMl  Rowt,  uid  the  New  Road  to  tud  al  lb*  tidei,  ukd  a  fare-comt  wjifa 

Padoingtoii,  wbich  it  the  site  of  the  old  luge  timbet  tree*,  and  tables  and  benchM 

nanoT  mum  ^  Toten  Hall.    Thi«  wai  a  foronl-oMoorcuttonien.     In  thegardeni 

lordahip  beloi^pDg  to  tbe  deam  of  St.  were  (hiit-tTeo^  and  bowen,aDd  aTboun, 

'  Panl'a  Cathedral  at  the  time  of  the  Nor-  for  lea-drinking  paitiei.      In    tbe    r«*r 

nun  conqiHM.    In  1560  it  demiied  to  there  were  not  an;  hooaei;  now  there  ii 

Ibe   crown,  and  bu  tlwayt  lince  been  a  town. 

held  on  lenie.     In  1766  the  manor  vetted  At  that  tine  the  "  Adan  and  Ere  Tea 

in  Iiord  Soulhainpton,  whoie  hein  pa;  Garden*"  were  resorted  to  by  tbontanda, 

an  annnit;,  in  lien  of  a  reserved  rent,  to  a*  the  end  of  a  short  walk  into  the  coun- 

tbe  prebendarv  of  Tottenham.     Contigu-  try ;  and  the  trees  were  allowed  to  grow 

ons  to  the  Adarn  and  Eve,  and  near  the  and  expand  nataially,  nnreitricled  by  art 

reserroir  of  tbe  New  River  Company,  in  or  lashion,  which  then  wm«  unknown  ts 

the   Hampitead    road,   tbeie  wm    wlely  many  mch  places  as  this,  and  others  in 

standing  an  ancient  bouse,  called,  in  va-  the  vicinage  of  London.    At  that  tilM, 

nons  old  records.  King  John's  Palace.  too,  there  was  only  one  Paddington  itage^ 

The  Adam  and  Eve  b  now  denomin-  It  was  driven  by  the  proprietor,  or,  r%- 

Bted  a  coffbe-houae,  and  that  part  which  tber,  tediously  dragged,  along  the  clayey 

has  been  bnilt  of  late  years,  and  fronts  road  from  Paddington  to  the  ciiy,  in  the 

the  Paddington  New  rtwd,  with  the  sign-  morning,  and  penormed   its  journey   in 

board  at  the  tap  comer,  it  used  for  tarem  aboal  two  hours  and  a-half,  "  quick  time." 

purposes,  and   connects  with    the    older  It  returned  to  Paddington  in  me  erenlng, 

partoftbe  building;  the  entrance  lo  which  within  three  boun  from  itt  leaving  the 

IS   through   the  giUeway  with  the  lamp  city;  this  was  deemed  "fair  time,"  consi- 

OTSr  it,  in  tbe  Hampstead  load.     Wjtfain  dering  thenecessity  for  piecaulion  against 

my  recollection  it  wai  a  house  standing  tbeaccidenttof"  nighttravetlingr 
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Twelfth  Dmf  returned. 
Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  great 
levelries  in  all  ranks  of  society,  on  Twelfth 
night,  from  this  fact  that  in  1622  the 
gentlemen  of  Grays  Inn,  to  make  an  end  of 
Christmas,  shot  off  all  the  chambers  they 
had  borrowed  from  (he  tower,  being  as 
many  as  filled  four  carts.  The  kine 
(James  I.)  awakened  with  the  noise  started 
ont  of  bed  and  cried  *«Treason  I  Treason  I" 
The  court  was  raised  and  almost  in  arms^ 
the  earl  of  Arundel  with  bis  sword  drawn 
ran  to  the  bed  chamber  to  rescue  the  king's 
person,  and  the  city  was  in  an  uproar.* 

On  January  6th,  1662,  being  TwelfUi 
night,  Mr.  Evelyn  records  in  his  diary  as 
follows :— This  evening,  according  to  cus- 
tom, his  majesty  (Charles  II.)  opened  the 
revels  of  that  night  by  throwing  the  dice 
himself  in  the  privy  chamber,  where  was  a 
table  set  on  purpose,  and  lost  his  £100 
(the  year  before  he  won  £1500).  The  ladies 
also  played  very  deep.  I  came  away  when 
the  ouke  of  Onnona  had  won  about  £lOOO 
and  left  them  still  at  postage,  cards,  &c.,  at 
other  tables :  both  there  and  at  the  groom 
porter's,  observing  the  wicked  folly  and 
monstrous  excess  of  passion  amongst  some 
losers;  sorry  I  am  that  such  a  wretched 
custom  as  play  to  that  excess  should  be 
countenanced  in  a  court  which  ought  to 
be  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom." 

Pottage, 
This  game,  called  in  French  Potte  dix, 
was  played  with  dice,  is  still  a  mil- 
itary game,  and  mentioned  by  the  late 
Capt.  Grose  tm**K  camp  game  with  three 
dice :  and  doublets  making  up  ten  or  more, 
to  pau  or  win ;  any  other  chances  lose."  It 
is  more  largely  described,  in  the  '*  Com- 
plete Gamester,  1680,'*  thus  -.—^Passage  is 
a  game  at  dice  to  be  played  at  but  by  two, 
aad  it  is  performed  with  three  dice.  The 
caster  tnrows  continually  till  he  hath 
thrown  doublets  under  ten,  and  then  he  is 
out  and  loseth,  or  doublets  above  ten,  and 
then  he  patteih  and  wins."  The  stock  or 
fiind,  as  also  the  place  where  the  game  is 
played,  is  called  the  Pass-bank,  t 

On  Twelfth  Day  the  Carnival  at  Rome 
begins,  and  generally  continues  until  the 
ensuing  Lent.  This  celebratad  amusement 
is  described  by  Lady  Morgan,  in  **  Italy," 
as  follows : — 


*  Kkholt's  ProgreMes,  Jame*  I.  iv.  751. 
t  Kares. 


The  Carnival  commences  on  Twelfth- 
day  ;  but  its  public  festivities  are  reserved 
for  the  last  week  or  ten  days.  Formerly, 
they  commenced  with  an  execution,  a 
criminal  being  reserved  for  the  purpose. 
But  this  custom  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  to  his 
great  honour,  abolished.  The  Carnival 
holds  out  some  most  ikvorable  traits  of 
the  actual  condition  of  the  Italians ;  for,  if 
the  young  and  profligate  abuse  its  days  of 
indulgence,  a  large  portion  of  the  middle 
and  inferior  classes  are  exhibited  to  public 
observation  in  the  touching  and  respect- 
able aspect  of  domestic  alliance  and  femily 
enjoyment;  which  under  all  laws,  all  reli- 

S'ons,  and  all  governments,  those  classes 
»t  preserve.  A  group  of  three  genera- 
tions frequently  presents  itself,  crowded 
into  nn  open  carriage,  or  ranged  on  hired 
chairs  along  the  Corso,  or  towering  emu- 
lously  one  above  the  other  in  galleries 
erected  near  the  starting<-post  of  the  course ; 
taking  no  other  part  in  the  brilliant  tumult 
than  as  tiie  delighted  spectators  of  a  most 
singular  and  amusing  scene.  For  several 
days  before  the  beginning  of  these  festivi- 
ties, <<  the  city  of  the  dead"  exhibits  the 
agitation,  bustle,  and  hurry  of  the  living. 
The  shops  are  converted  into  wardrobes ; 
whole  streets  are  lined  with  masks  and 
dominos,  die  robes  of  sultans  and  jackets 
of  pantaloons;  canopies  are  suspended, 
balconies  and  windows  festooned  with 
hangings  and  tapestry ;  and  scaffolds  are 
erected  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  have  not  the  interest  to  obtain  admis- 
sion to  the  houses  and  palaces  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Corso. 

At  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  which, 
fired  from  the  Piazza  di  Veneiia,  each  day 
announce  the  commencement  of  the 
amusements,  shops  are  closed,  palaces 
deserted,  and  the  Corso's  loi^  and  narrow 
defile  teems  with  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  population.  The  scene  then  ex- 
hibited is  truly  singular,  and,  for  the  first 
day  or  two,  infinitely  amusine.  The 
whole  length  of  the  street,  from  the  PorU 
del  Popolo  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  a 
distance  of  considerably  more  than  a  mile, 
is  patrolled  by  troops  of  cavalry;  the 
windows  and  balounies  are  crowded  from 
the  first  to  the  sixth  story  1^  spectators 
and  actors,  who  from  time  to  time  descend 
and  take  Uieir  place  and  parts  in  the  pro- 
cession of  carriages,  or  among  the  maskers 
on  foot.  Here  and  there  the  monk's 
crown,  and  cardinal's  red  skull-cap,  are 
seen  peeping  among  heads  not  more  fen- 
taslic  than  their  own.    The  chairs  and 
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scaffolding  along  the  sides  of  the  streets 
are  filled  to  crushing,  ^ith  maskers,  and 
country  folk  in  their  gala  dresses  (by  fax 
the  most  grotesque  that  the  camiTal 
produces).  The  centre  of  the  Corso  is 
occupied  by  the  carriages  of  princes,  po- 
tentates, the  ambassadors  of  all  nations, 
and  the  municipality  of  Rome ;  and  the 
two  lines  of  carriages,  moring  in  opposite 
directions  on  eadi  side,  are  filled  by 
English  peers,  Irish  commoners,  Polish 
counts,  Spanish  Grandees,  German  ba- 
rons,  Scotch  lairds,  and  French  marquises; 
but,  above  all,  by  the  hired  jobs  of  the 
badatidi  and  pizxkaroU  of  Rome.  These 
form  not  the  least  curious  and  interesting 
part  of  the  procession,  and  best  represent 
the  carnival,  as  it  existed  a  century  back. 
In  an  open  carriage  sits,  bolt  upriffht,  la 
signora  padrona,  or  mistress  of  the  family, 
her  necK  covered  with  rows  of  cond, 
pearl,  or  false  gems;  her  white  satin  robe, 
and  gaudy  head-dress,  left  to  **  the  pitiless 
pelting  of  the  storm,''  showered  indiscri- 
minately from  all  the  houses,  and  by  the 
pedestrians,  on  the  occupants  of  carriages, 
m  the  form  of  sugar-plums,  but  in  sub- 
stance of  plaster  of  Paris,  or  lime.  Op- 
posite to  her  sits  her  caro  tpoto,  or 
husband,  dressed  as  a  grand  sultan,  or 
Muscovite  czar :  while  ul  the  little  iignth 
rmi  of  the  family,  male  and  femde, 
habited  as .  harlequins,  columbines,  and 
kings  and  queens,  are  crammed  into  the 
carriage :  even  the  coachman  is  supplied 
with  a  dress,  and  appears  in  the  character 
of  an  elderly  lady,  or  an  Arcadian  shep- 
herdess ;  and  the  footman  takes  the  guise 
of  an  English  miss,  or  a  French  court 
lady,  and  figures  in  a  spencer  and  short 
petticoat,  or,  accoutred  with  a  hoop  and 
a  fan,  salutes  the  passers-by  with  <<  buon 
giour,  messieurs.^' 

At  the  ave  maria,  or  fall  of  day,  the  can- 
non again  fire,  as  a  signal  to  clear  the 
street  for  the  horse  course.  All  noise  then 
ceases ;  the  carriages  file  off  by  the  nearest 
avenue ;  their  owners  scramble  to  their 
windows,  balconies,  chairs,  or  scaffolds ; 
while  the  pedestrians  that  have  no  such 
resources,  ariven  by  the  soldiery  from  the 
open  street,  are  crowded  on  the  footwa3rs, 
to  suffocation.  But  no  terror,  no  disci- 
pline, can  restrain  their  ardor  to  see  the 
first  starting  of  the  horses. 

A  temporary  barrier,  erected  near  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  is  the  point  from  which 
the  race  commences;  another,  on  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia,  is  the  termination  of 
the  course.    The  horses  are  small  and  of 


little  value.  They  have  uo  rider,  but  are 
placed  each  in  a  stall  behind  a  rope, 
which  is  dropped  as  soon  as  the  moment 
for  starting  arrives,  when  the  animals 
seldom  require  to  be  put  in  motion  by 
force.  A  number  of  tinfoil  and  paper 
flags  are  stuck  over  their  haunches ;  small 
pointed  bodies  are  placed  to  operate  as  a 
spur;  and  the  noise  and  the  pain  of 
these  decorations  serve  to  put  the  horse 
on  its  fiill  speed,  to  which  it  is  further 
urged  by  the  shouting  of  the  populace. 
At  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  (the  signal 
for  starting),  even  at  the  approach  of  the 
ofiicer  who  gives  the  order,  the  animals 
exhibit  their  impatience  to  be  off,  and 
they  continue  their  race,  or  rather  their 
flight,  amidst  the  screams,  plaudits,  and 
vivats  of  the  people  of  all  ranks.  This 
scene  forms  the  last  act  of  each  day's 
spectacle,  when  every  one  is  obliged  to 
quit  his  carnival  habit;  for  it  is  only  on 
one  or  two  particular  evenings  that  there 
is  a  masked  carnival  at  the  aliberte. 

7\Delfth  Day  Table  Diversion. 

John  Nott,  editor  of  the  Cook  and 
Confectioners'  Dictionary,  1726,  describ- 
ing himself  as  late  cook  to  the  dukes  of 
Somerset,  Ormond,  and  Batton,  and  the 
lords  Lansdown  and  Ashbumham,  pre- 
serves in  that  work,  ''some  divertise- 
ments"  which  were  used  in  old  times,  on 
twelfth  day  and  other  festivals.  His  ac- 
count is  to  this  effect : — 

Ancient  artists  in  cookery  inform  us 
that,  in  former  days,  when  good  house- 
keeping was  in  fashion  amongst  the 
English  nobility,  they  used  either  to 
begin  or  conclude  their  entertainments, 
an$  divert  their  guests,  with  such  pretty 
devices  as  these  following,  viz. : 

A  castle  made  of  paste-board,  with 
gates,  draw-bridges,  battlements,  and  port- 
cullises, all  done  over  with  paste,  was  set 
upon  the  table  in  a  large  charger,  with 
salt  laid  round  about  it,  as  if  it  were  the 
ground,  in  which  were  stuck  egg-shells 
full  of  rose,  or  other  sweet  waters,  the 
meat  of  the  egg  having  been  taken  out  by 
a  great  pin.  Upon  the  battlements  of  the 
castle  were  planted  kexes,  covered  over 
with  paste,  in  the  form  of  cannons,  and 
made  to  look  like  brass,  by  covering  them 
^th  dutch  leaf-gold.  These  cannons  being 
charged  with  gunpowder,  and  trains  laid, 
so  that  you  might  fire  as  many  of  them  as 
you  pleased,  at  one  touch ;  this  castle  was 
set  at  one  end  of  the  table.    , 

Then,  in  the  middle  of  the  table^  th«y 
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woiikl  set  a  stag,  made  of  pasted  but  hoi* 
low,  and  filled  with  claret  wine,  and  a 
broad  arrow  stuck  in  his  side ;  this  was 
also  set  in  a  lai||;e  charger,  with  a  ground 
made  of  salt^haTing  egg-shells  of  perfumed 
waters  stuck  in  it,  as  Wore. 

Then,  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  they 
would  have  a  ship  made  of  pasteboard, 
and  covered  all  over  with  paste,  with 
masts,  sails,  flags,  and  streamers;  smd 
guns  made  of  kexes,  covered  with  paste 
and  chaiged  with  gunpowder,  with  a 
train,  as  in  the  castle.  This,  being  placed 
in  a  laige  charger,  was  set  upright  in,  as 
it  were,  a  sea  of  salt,  in  which  were  also 
stuck  egg-shells  full  cmT  perfumed  waters. 

Then,  betwixt  the  stag  and  castle,  and 
the  slag  and  ship,  were  placed  two  pies 
Made  or  coarse  paste,  fillea  with  bran,  and 
waslMd  over  with  saffron  and  the  volks  of 
eggs:  when  these  were  baked,  the  bran 
was  taken  oat,  a  hole  was  cut  in  the  bot- 
tom of  each,  and  live  birds  put  into  one 
and  froffrs  into  the  other;  then  the  holes 
were  closed  up  with  paste,  and  the  lids 
neatly  cut  up,  so  that  they  might  be  easily 
taken  off  by  the  funnels,  and  adorned  with 
gilded  laurels. 

These  beins:  thus  prepared,  and  placed 
in  order  on  the  table,  one  of  the  ladies 
was  persuaded  to  draw  the  arrow  out  of 
the  body  of  the  stag,  which  being  done, 
the  claret  wine  issued  forth  like  blood  from 
a  wound,  and  caused  admiration  in  the 
spectators ;  which  being  over,  after  a  little 
pause,  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  the 
castle  were,  by  a  train,  discharged  against 
the  ship ;  and  afterwards,  the  guns  of  one 
side  ot  the  ship  were  dischaiged  aeainst 
the  castle*;  then,  having  turned  the 
chargers,  the  other  sides  were  fired  off,  as 
in  a  batUe :  this  causing  a  great  smell  of 
powder,  the  ladies  or  gentlemen  took  up 
(be  egg-shells  of  perfumed  water  and 
threw  them  at  one  another.  This  pleasant 
disorder  being  pretty  well  laughed  over^ 
and  the  two  great  pies  still  remaining 
untouched,  some  one  or  other  would  have 
the  curiosity  to  see  what  was  in  them, 
and,  on  liftmg  up  the  lid  of  one  pie,  out 
would  jump  the  rrogs,  which  would  make 
the  ladies  skip  and  scamper;  and,  on 
lifting  up  the  lid  of  the  other,  out  would 
fly  the  birds,  which  would  naturally  fly  at 
the  light,  and  so  put  out  the  candles. 
And  so,  with  the  leapine  of  the  frogs  below, 
and  the  flying  of  the  birds  above,  would 
cause  a  surprising  and  diverting  hurly- 
burly  amongst  the  guests,  in  the  dark. 
After  which,  the  candles  being  lighted,  the 


banquet  would  ha  brought  in,  the  music 
sound,  and  the  particulars  of  each  person's 
surprise  and  adventures  furnish  matter 
for  diverting  discourse. 

SubtiUies. 

The  art  of  confectionerv  was  anciently 
employed  in  all  solemn  feasts,  with  the 
most  profuse  delicacy.  After  each  course 
WIS  a  ^'subtilW."  Subtilties  were  re- 
presentations of  castles,  giants,  saints, 
knights,  ladies  and  beaiAs,  all  raised  in 
pastry  ;  upon  which  legends  and  coat 
armor  were  painted  in  their  proper  colors. 
At  the  festival,  on  the  coronation  of 
Henry  VI.,  in  1429,  there  was  ^  asubtilty 
of  St.  Edward,  and  St.  Louis,  armed,  and 
upon  either,  his  coat  armor;  holding 
between  them  a  figure  of  king  Henry, 
stantling  also  in  his  coat  armor;  and  an 
incription  passing  firom  both,  saying, 
'  Beholde  twoe  perfccta  kynges  vnder  one 
coate  armouro."'* 

WALSALL  DOLE. 
^Communicated  by  S.  D.] 

The  following  account  of  a  penny  dole, 
f^ven  fbrmerly  on  twelfth  day,  at  Walsall, 
m  Staffordshire,  is  derived  from  '*  An 
abstract  of  the  title  of  the  town  of  Wal' 
sail,  in  Stafford,  to  valuable  estates  at 
Bascott,  &C.,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
with  remarks  bv  James  Cottrell,  1818." 

In  1453  Thomas  Moseley  made  a 
feoffinent  of  certain  estates,  to  William 
Lyle  and  William  Maggot,  and  their 
heirs,  in  trust,  for  the  use  of  the  town  of 
Walsall ;  but  John  Lyle,  son  of  William 
Lyle,  to  whom  these  estates  would  have 
descended,  instead  of  applying  the  pro- 
duce of  the  estates  for  the  use  of  the 
town,  kept  them,  and  denied  that  the 
property  was  in  trust,  pretending  it  to  be 
nis  own  inheritance ;  but  die  inhabitants 
of  Walsall  not  choosing  to  be  so  cheated, 
some  of  them  went  to  Sf  oxhal,  and  drove 
away  Lyie's  cattle,  which  uniustifiable  act 
he  did  not  resent,  because  he  vras  liable 
to  be  brought  to  account  for  the  trust 
estate  in  his  hands.  At  length  a  suit  was 
commenced  by  the  town  against  Lyle, 
and  the  estates  in  question  were  adjudged 
for  the  use  of  the  town  of  Walsall.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1515,  John  Lyle  of  MoxhaJ, 
near  Colcshill,  Warwickshire,  suffered  a 
recovery,  whereby  these  estates  passed  to 
Richard  Hunt,  and  John  Ford,  and  they, 
in  1516,  made  a  feoffment  of  Uie  land,  to 

*  Fmbyan—- DlilUway*ft  Heraldic  Inq.  182. 
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diven  inhabitanU  of  the  town  of  Walsall,  England  a  power  of  gathering  from  every 

in  tmsty  and  so  it  continues  in  the  hand  *  fyet  householder/  in  eyery  parish,  ono 

of  trustees  to  this  day.     In  1539  the  first  penny,  whidi  were  called  Peter  pence ; 

mention    appears    to    have  been    made  therefore  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  reli* 

of  the    penny    dole.      On    the    twelfth  gious  fraternity  were  the  beginners  of  this 

eve,  being  the  anniTersanr  for  the  souls  of  penny  dole,  which  would  enable  diem 

Thomas  Moseley,  and  Margaret  his  wife,  immediately  to  pay  their  Peter  Pence  or, 

the  bellman  went  about  with  his  bell,  perhaps  tiiey  might  stop  it  in  the  same 

exciting  all  to  kneel  down  and  prav  for  manner  as  the  bellman  does  the  lord  of 

the  souls  of  Thomas  Moseley,  and  Mar-  the  manor's  penny." 
garet,  his  wife;  Thomas  Moseley  never        The  dole  is  now  discontinued;    and 

gave  this  dole,  either  by  feoffment  or  will;  twelve  alms-houses,  were  built  with  the 

ut,  because  he  had  been  so  good  a  bene*  money  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation, 
factor,  in  giving  his  lands,  &c.,  in  War-        Tlie  current  tradition  is,  that  Thomas 

wickriiire,  the  town,  by  way  of  cratitude,  Moseley,  passii^'  through    Walsall,  on 

yearly  distributed  a  general  dole  of  one  twelfth  eve,  saw  a  child  crying  for  bread, 

penny  each,  to  young  and  old,  rich  and  where  others  were  feasting,  and,  struck  by 

poor ;  strangers,  as  well  as  townspeople ;  the  circumstance,  made  over  the  estates 

and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  dole.  at  Baroott,  &c.,  to  the  town  of  Walsall,  on 

**  It  would  be  a  good  thing,**  says  Mr.  condition  that  every  year  one  penny  should 

Cottrell,  the  author  of  the  Abstract,  **  if  be  given  each  i>erson  on  that  day,  so  that 

this  dole  was  given  up,  and  the  rents  of  no  one  might  witness  a  like  sadness, 
these  valuable  estates,  which  are  now  con- 
siderable, were  all  applied  to  charitable  .„.— 
Surposes.    The  masters  of  the  guild  of 
t.  John  the  Baptist,  in  Walsall,  a  reli-  k.  m. 

gious  fraternity,  with  laws  and  orders  Jrnnmy  6. — ^Day  breaks  ...    5  57 
made  among  themselves,  by  royal  licence.  Sun  rises.    ...    8     1 

appear  at  this  time  to  have  been  the  trus-  —  sets  .    .    •    .    3  59 

tees ;  for  they  received  the  rents  of  these  Twilight  ends  ..63 

estates,  and  kept  court  at  Baicott.    King         The  weather  either  very  cold  or  very 

John  granted  to  every  arch-deacon  in  wet. 

CHRISTMAS  OUT  OF  TOWK. 

y\i  For  many  a  winter  in  Billiter  Lane 

My  wife,  Mrs.  Brown,  was  ne'er  heard  to  complain : 
At  Christmas  the  femilv  met  there  to  dine 
On  beef  and  plum-pudding,  and  turkey,  and  chine ; 
Our  bark  has  now  taken  a  contrary  heel, 
^  Mr  wife  has  found  out  that  the  sea  is  genteel; 

To  Brighton  we  duly  go  scampering  down 
. ..  ,  For  nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  in  town. 

In  BUliter  Lane,  at  this  mirth-moving  time, 

The  lamp-lighter  brought  us  his  annual  rhyme ; 

The  tricks  of  Grimaldi  were  sure  to  be  seen ; 

We  carved  a  twelfUi-cake,  and  we  drew  king  and  queen : 

Now  we  lodge  on  the  Steine,  in  a  bow-windowed  box. 

That  beckons  up  stairs  every  zephyr  that  knocks ; 

The  Sun  hides  his  head,  and  the  elements  frown^ 
Still,  nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  in  town. 

At  Brighton  I'm  stuck  up  in  Lucombe's  Loo-shop, 

Or  walk  upon  bricks,  till  I'm  ready  to  drop ; 

Throw  stones  at  an  anchor,-— look  out  for  a  skiff, 

Or  view  the  chain  pier  from  the  top  of  the  cliff; 

Till  winds  from  all  quarters  oblige  me  to  halt, 

With  sand  in  my  eyes,  and  my  month  full  of  salt : 

Yet,  still,  I  am  suffering  with  folks  of  renown— 
For  nobody  now  spen£  his  Christmas  in  town. 
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Hie  wind  gallops  in  at  the  full  of  the  moon. 
And  puffs  up  the  carpet  like  Sadler^a  balloon : 
My  drawing-room  rug  is  b^rtnkled  with  soot. 
And  there  is  not  a  lock  in  the  house  that  will  shut. 
At  Mahomet's  steam  bath  I  lean  on  mj  cane, 
And  mutter  in  secret,—"  Ah,  Billiter  Lane  1 " 

But  would  not  express  what  I  think  for  a  crown** 
For  nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  in  town. 

The  duke  and  the  earl  are  not  cronies  of  mine ; 
His  majesty  neyer  invites  me  to  dine; 
The  marquess  don't  speak  when  we  meet  on  the  pier ; 
Which  makes  me  suspect  that  Tm  nobody  here : 
If  that  be  the  case, — ^why  then  welcome  again 
Twelfth-cake  and  snap-dragon  in  Billiter  Lane ; 

Next  winter  ill  prove  to  my  dear  Mrs.  Brown 
That  Nobody  now  spends  his  Christmas  in  town. 
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St.  Distaff's  Day. 

The  daT  after  Epiphany  or  Twelfth  day 
was  called  St.  DistafiTs  day  by  country 
people,  because,  the  Christmas  holidays 
navmg  ended,  good  housewives  resumed 
the  dutaff  and  their  other  industrious  em- 
ployments 

Plouob  Movday 

Is  the  first  Monday  after  Twelfth  Day, 
when  agricultural  laborers  were  accustom- 
ed to  draw  about  a  plough  and  solicit 
money  with  guisings,  and  dancing  with 
swords,  preparatory  to  beginning  to  plough 
after  the  Christmas  holidays.  In  a  very  few 
places  they  still  drag  the  plough,  but  with- 
out the  sword  dance,  or  any  mumming. 

From  *«  A  Briefe  Relation  of  die  Glean- 
ing of  the  Idiotismes  and  Absurdities  of 
Miles  Corbet  escmire,  Councellor  at  Law, 
Recorder  and  jBui^gess  for  Great  Yar- 
month,''*  it  appears,  that  the  Monday 
after  Twelfth  Dav  is  called  <<  Plowlick 
Monday  by  the  Husbandmen  in  Norfolk, 
because  on  that  day  they  doe  first  begin 
to  plough."  Among  the  Ancients  the 
^  Compitalia  were  Feasts  instituted,  some 
m,  by  Tarquinios  Priscus,  in  the  month 
of  January,  and  celebrated  by  servants 
alone,  when  their  ploughing  was  over."  f 

Sword  Dance. 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  the  Sword 
Dance  in  Glaus  Magnus's  History  of  the 
Northern  Nations.  He  says  thaf  the 
Northern  Goths  and  Swedes  have  a  sport 

*  By  Anth.  Bmley  1646.  4to. 
t  Skeridan's  Peitiiu,  1739,  p.  67. 


wherein  they  exercise  their  youtb,  consist- 
ing of  a  Dance  with  Swords  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  First,  with  sworas  sheathed 
and  erect  in  their  hands,  they  dance  in  a 
triple  round  :  then  with  their  drawn  swords 
held  erect  as  before :  afterwards,  extending 
them  from  hand  to  hand,  they  lay  hold  of 
each  other's  hilts  and  points,  and,  while 
thev  are  wheeling  more  moderately  round 
and  changing  their  order,  throw  them- 
selves into  the  fieuro  of  a  hexagon,  which 
they  call  a  rose :  but,  presently  raising  and 
drawing  back  their  swords,  they  undo 
that  figure,  in  order  to  form  with  them  a 
four-square  rose,  that  they  may  rebound 
over  the  head  of  each  other.  Lastly,  they 
dance  rapidly  backwards,  and,  vehemenUy 
rattling  tne  sides  of  tlieir  swords  together, 
conclude  their  sport  Pipes,  or  songs 
(sometimes  both^,  direct  the  measure, 
which,  at  first,  is  slow,  but,  increasing 
afterwards,  be<x>mes  a  veiy  quick  one  to- 
wards the  conclusion.*  Glaus  Magnus 
adds  of  this  dance  that  <Mt  b  scarcely  to 
be  understood,  but  by  those  that  look  on 
how  gamely  and  decent  it  is,  when  at 
one  word,  or  one  commanding,  the  whole 
armed  multitude  is  directed  to  fall  to 
fight :  and  clergymen  may  exereise  them- 
selves, and  mingle  themselves  amongst 
others  at  this  sport,  because  it  is  al 
guided  by  most  wise  reason."  f 

Glaus  Magnus  calls  this  a  kind  of  Gym« 
nastic  rite,  in  which  the  ignorant  were  sue* 
cessivel^  instructed  b^  those  who  we« 
skilled  m  it:  and  thus  it  must  have  bee% 
preserved  and  handed  down  to  us.  *<  I  have 


*  Brand, 
t  See  also  8tntt*8  Sports  8  vo.  p.  214. 
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been*'  says  Mr.  Brand  '<  a  frequent  spec- 
tator of  this  dance,  which  is  now,  or  was 
very  lately,  performed  with  few  or  no  al- 
terations in  Northumberland  and  the  ad- 
joining counties :  one  difference  however 
18  observable  in  our  Northern  sword 
dancers,  that,  when  the  Swords  are  form- 
ed into  a  figure,  they  lay  them  down 
upon  the  ground  and  (umce  round  them/' 

A    YORKSHIRE    PLOUGH-DAY. 

It  is  the  custom  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  when  a  new  tenant  enters  on  a 
farm,  for  his  neighbours  to  give  him  what 
is  called  a  plough-day ;  that  is  the  use  of 
all  their  ploughs,  and  the  labor  of  all 
their  ploughmen  and  plough  horses,  on  a 
fixed  day,  to  prepare  the  ground  for  sow- 
ing the  grain,  xhe  following  provision 
for  a  plough-day  was  actually  made  for 
such  an  occasion  by  a  farmer  s  wife  near 
Guesborough  in  1808. 

Twelve  bushels  of  wheat  were  ground, 
and  made  into  seventeen  white  loaves  and 
fifty-one  dumplings.  In  the  dumplings 
were  forty-two  pounds  of  currant^  anid 
fourteen  pounds  of  raisins.  Seven  pounds 
of  sugar,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
vinegar  and  melted  outter,  composed  the 
sauce  for  the  dumplings. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds  of 
beef,  with  a  farther  quantity  which  the 
farmer's  wife  had  not  received  the  account 
of  when  she  related  the  circumstance,  suc- 
ceeded the  dumplings,  and  to  this  was  ad- 
ded two  laree  hams,  and  fourteen  pounds 
of  peas,  made  into  puddings. 

Three  large  Cheshire  cheeses,  and  two 
home-made  ones  weighing  twenty  eight 
pounds  each,  concluded  this  mighty  repast, 
which  was  washed  down  with  ninety-nine 
gallons  of  ale,  and  two  of  rum. 

At  this  ploughing  there  were  about 
eighty  ploughs.  * 

H.  N. 


h.  in* 

January  7^— Day  breaks  ...    5  57 

Sun  rises     ...     8    0 

—  sets  ....    4    0 

Twilight  ends  ..63 

Groundsel  in  flower,  and  more  or  less, 

daily,  throughout  the  year. 


*  This  a£coimt,  extracted  from  Miae  Hut- 
ton's  "  Oakwmrd  Hall"  is  obligingly  commimi- 
eated  by  a  known  and  greatly  req>ected  cor- 
retpondent  who  authenticatot  the  fact* 


9iinuats  8. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1668,  Mr. 
Evelyn  says,  in  his  diary,  "I  saw  deep 
and  prodigious  gaming  at  the  groom 
porters;  vast  heaps  of  gold  squandered 
away  in  a  vain  and  profuse  manner.  This 
I  looked  on  as  a  horrid  vice,  and  unsuit- 
able in  a  Christian  court.''  To  what  has 
been  stated  previously,  concerning  this 
play  at  the  groom-porter's,  may  be  added, 
that  the  groom-porter  is  still  an  officer  of 
the  court,  and  that  lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague,  in  one  of  her  Town  £clogues 
(Thursday)  thus  mentions  the  practice  :— 

At  the  groom- porter's  batter'd  bullies  play* 
Some  dukes  at  Maxy-bone  bowl  'time  away. 

The  Groom  Porter. 

Chamberlayne  says,  **  The  office  of 
groom-porter  is  to  see  the  king's  lodging 
furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  stools,  firing ; 
to  provide  cards,  dice,  &c.;  to  decide 
disputes  arising  at  cards,  dice,  bowlings, 
&c.  * 

Henry  Fitzalan,  earl  of  Arundel,  lord 
chamberlain  to  Henry  VIII.  from  1526 
to  1530,  compiled  a  book  of  directions  for 
the  service  of  the  king's  chambers,  and 
the  duties  of  the  officers,  in  which  is  set 
forth  *^  the  rooroe  and  service  belonging 
to  a  groome-porter  to  do,"  to  the  following 
effect: — First,  a  ffroom-porter  ought  to 
bring  ladders  for  the  hanging  of  the  king's 
chambers  [with  tapestry,  &c.]  To  bring 
in  tables,  forms,  tressels,  and  stools,  strand 
for  beds,  rushes  [for  strewing  the  floors], 
and  all  other  such  necessaries  belonging 
to  the  chambers,  as  the  gentleman-usher 
shall  command :  he  is  also  to  bring  to  the 
chamber  door,  and  have  ready  there,  all 
manner  of  fuel,  as  wood  and  coals ;  and 
to  have  always  ready,  torches,  sises,  and 
other  lights  for  the  king's  chambers;  he  is 
^urther  to  see  that  the  keeper  sweep  and 
clean  the  floors,  walls,  windows,  and  roofs 
of  all  4iirt  and  cobwebs,  before  any  of  the 
king's  staff  come  within  the  said  chambers : 
wherefore  he  hath  his  fecf 

The  groom-porter's  b  referred  to  as  a 
place  of  excessive  play,  in  the  statutes  of 
£ltham,  for  the  government  of  (lie  privy* 
chamberof  Heniy  VIII.,  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  his  reign,  1525,  or  6.  One  of 
these  ordinances  directs  that  the  privy- 
chamber  shall  be  "  kept  hone.«tly  "  in  the 


*  Present  ^tate  of  6.  Britain,  1736. 
t  Atttiq.  Rep.  iii.  301. 
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king's  absence,  by  such  as  are  appointed 
to  be  there,  "  without  using  immoderate 
or  continual  pla^  of  dice,  csurds,  or  tables 
therein :  howbeit,  the  king  can  be  con- 
tented that  for  some  pastime,  in  the 
absence  of  his  grace,  they  shall  and  may 
use  honest  and  moderate  play;"  but 
**  Uiat  the  said  chamber  be  not  used  by 
frequent  and  intemperate  play,  as  the 
groom-porter*s  house."* 

u.  in. 

January  8. — Day  breaks  ...     5  56 

Sun  rises    .     .     .     7  59 

—  sets  ....     4    1 

Twilight  ends  ..64 

The    yellow  tremella    found   on    old 

palings. 

"  OXFORD  NIGHT  CAPS. " 

In  the  evenings  of  this  cold  and  dreary 
season,  **  the  dead  of  winter,"  a  comfort- 
able potation  strengthens  the  heart  of  the 
healtny  and  cheers  Uie  spirits  of  the  feeble. 
This  is  a  book  of  good  mtent  and  purpose, 
and  therefore  in  its  columns  will  oe  found 
occasional  directions  for  compounding 
agreeable  drinks, — a  few  extracted  from 
manuscript  memoranda,  and  others  from 
publications  which  are  not  usually  in  the 
collections  of  notable  house-keepers,  to 
whom,  however,  it  is  presumed  hints  of 
this  sort  will  be  acceptable.  And,  to 
begin,  resort  is  now  made  to  **  Oxford 
Night  Caps, — a  collection  of  receipts  for 
middng  various  beverages  used  m  the 
QniveTsity."t  From  this  university  tract 
we  are  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
making 

Sgg-potsetf  alias  JEgg-jHp^ 

otherwise,  in  college  language,  **  rum 
booie."— Beat  up  well  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs,  with  refined  sugar  pulverized,  and 
a  nutmeg  grated.  Then  extract  the  juice 
from  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  by  rubbing  loaf 
sugar  upon  it,  and  put  the  sugar,  with  a 
piece  of  cinnamon  and  a  bottle  of  wine, 
into  a  saucepan ;  place  it  on  the  fire,  and, 
when  it  boils,  tale  it  off;  then  add  a 
single  glass  of  ooFd  white  wine;  put  the 
liquor  into  a  spouted  jug,  and  pour  it 
gradually  among  the  yolks  of  eggs.  Sec. 

*  Antiq.  Rep.  ii.  144. 
tPnUished  la  Oxford,  by  Mr.  Slatter,  and 
ia   London,  by  Messn  Longman^   and  Co, 
43  pagoi,  royal  18mo. 


All  must  be  kept  welt  stirred  with  a 
spoon,  while  the  liquor  b  pouring  in. 
If  it  be  not  sweet  enough,  add  loaf  sugar ; 
and,  lastly,  pour  the  mixture  as  swiftly  as 
possible  from  one  vessel  to  another,  until 
It  yields  a  fine  froth.  Half-a-pint  of  rum  is 
sometimes  added,  but  it  is  then  very  intoxi- 
cating, and  consequently  pernicious.  Port 
wine  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  white, 
but  is  not  generally  so  palatable.  This 
beverage  should  be  drank  about  bed-time, 
out  of  wine  glasses,  and  while  it  is  quite 
hot. — Observe,  that  if  the  wine  be  poured 
boiling  hot  among  the  eggs,  the  mixture 
will  curdle,  and  the  posset  be  spoiled.. 

R»m  Tiutian 

is  a  ^  night-cap  "  made  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  the  preceding,  with  the 
yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  a  quart  of  strong 
home-brewed  beer,  a  bottle  of  white  wine, 
half-a-pint  of  gin,  a  erated  nutmeg,  the 
juice  from  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  a  small 
quantity  of  cinnamon,  and  sugar  sufficient 
to  sweeten  it. 

BeerFUp. 

This  ^  night-cap"  is  prepared  in  the 
same  way,  and  with  the  same  materials, 
gg  M  egg-flip,"  excepting  that  a  quart  of 
strong  home-brewea  beer  is  substituted 
for  the  wine ;  a  glass  of  gin  is  sometimes 
added,  but  it  is  better  omitted.  In  the 
university  this  beverage .  is  freouently 
riven  to  servants  at  Christmas,  ana  other 
high  festivals,  during  winter. 


The  idle  fellow  is  an  animal  who  thinks 
toothing,  acts  nothing,  and  knows'nothing; 
who  like  Solomon's  fool  hates  instruction, 
and  has  no  delight  in  understanding; 
who  eats  only  to  live,  and  lives  for 
nothing  but  to  die,  which  may  happen 
some  time  or  other,  he  neither  concerns 
himself  how  nor  when.  He  rises  in  the 
morning  with  no  other  prospect  or  design 
but  of  going  to  bed  at  night ;  has  neither 
wish  nor  desire,  hope  nor  fear,  envy  nor 
love,  passion  nor  affection,  but  to  the 
wei^tier  affiiir  of— doing  nothin'*.* 


January  9. — ^Day  breaks  .  . 

Sun  rises     .  .    . 

^—^  seis  •     .  .     . 

Twilight  ends  .     . 
The  redbreast  sings. 

*  De  Foe,  Wibon'i  Life,  iil,  116. 


h>  m« 
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7  59 
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ROBIV  REDBREAST. 

The  beautifhl  and  brave  little  Robin, 
whiffler  of  the  choir  of  song-birds,  ad- 
vances first,  and  alone,  to  gire  the  earliest 
greeting  to  the  new  year,  with  notes  clear 
and  brilliant  as  his  e^es — bold  and  abrupt 
as  his  resolute  hopptogs  and  determined 
stand.  He  might  be  called  the  winter 
nightingale,  only  that  he  never  sings  after 
the  bright  twilight 

From  a  comfortable  room,  at  this  dead 
season,  it  is  delicious  to  look  out  upon  a 
Robin,  as  he  perches  on  a  near  tree, 
among  **  naked  shoots,  barren  as  lances,^ 
jerking  his  sweet  tones  upon  the  stillness. 
In  a  walk  before  the  grey  of  evening 
it  is  a  still  higher  gratification  to  find  him 
''  fiir  from  the  haunts  of  care-worn  men,'' 
upon  a  slender  spray  of  some  high  bank, 
seemingly  unconscious  of  other  living 
things;  pouring  upon  the  dreariness  of 
the  dell  short  liquid  carols,  with  long 
intervals  between ;  converting  the  frozen 
vraste  and  frowning  steep  into  a  solemn 
place  of  devotion :— winning  the  child- 
like passenger  to  contemplation  and 
thanksgiving — 

''  And  now  another  day  it  gone 
III  sing  my  Maker's  praiae." 

In  infiuicy  the  Robin  vras  our  fitvorite 
and  fiimiliar,  and  through  life  every  re» 
membrance  of  him  is  plrasurable.  Some 
of  our  recollections  of  him  are  historical. 
We  had  in  our  hands,  before  we  knew 
how  to  use  a  book,  the  fitbled  **  Death  and 
Funeral  of  Cock  Robin,''  and  learned  it  by 
heart  before  we  could  read.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  important  ballad  stoiy,  ^  Tbe 
Children  in  tbe  Wood  ;'*  showing — ^how 
their  parents  died,  and  left  them  to  the 
care  of  a  cruel  uncle,  who  hired  two  ruf- 
fians to  slay  them  in  a  wood — how  the 
ruffians  quarrelled  and  fought  <'  about  the 
children's  life"— how  **he  that  was  of 
mildest  mood  "  slew  tbe  other,  and  then 
led  them  further  into  the  wood  and  left 
them,  saying,  he  would  bring  them  food 
when  he  came  back — and  how 

Theee  pretty  babee,  with  hand  in  hand. 

Went  wandering  up  and  down 
Bat  nerer  more  they  taw  the  man 

Approaching  from  the  town  ; 
Their  pretty  lipe  with  black^berriei 

Were  all  beamear'd  and  dy'd. 
And,  when  ihey  aaw  the  darksome  night. 

They  eat  ihcm  down  And  cried. 


Thus  wandered  these  two  pretty  babea, 

TUl  death  did  end  their  grief  ; 
In  one  another's  ama  they  died» 

As  babes  wanting  relief : 
No  bvrial  theae  pretty  babee 

Of  any  man  receives. 
Till  Robin-red-breast  painfoUy, 

Did  cover  them  with  leaTss. 

No  one  that  knew  this  ditty  in  child- 
hood can  foraet  the  vernal  burial  of  the 
in&nto  by  <<  Robin-red-breast." 

Whatever  affection  we  may  have  for 
the  old  common  brown  paper  **  gariand  " 
of  "  The  Children  in  the  Wood,"  with  a 
rud«  cut  of  the  ruffians  in  doublets  and 
trunk-bose,  fighting  in  the  wood,  we  must 
infiillibly  be  delighted  with  the  appear- 
ance of  this  story  of  infancy  in  the  recent 
edition.  It  is  more  richly  embellished 
than  any  other  *^  trivial  fond  record." 
rts  engravings  are  executed  in  a  masleriy 
manner  by  Branston  and  Wright,  and  other 
first-rate  artists,  from  delicious  drawings 
by  Mr.  Harvey.  It  is  the  most  charming, 
and  must  inevitablv  be  the  most  popular 
little  publication  which  an  indulgent  press 
has  yielded  to  the  constant  coaxing  of 
lovers  of  ele^t  decoration.  There  is  a 
vignette  which  might  be  coveted  for  a 
place  in  this  column: — a  lone  Robin, 
upon  the  lowest  branch  of  a  leafless  oak, 
in  a  snowy  solitude,  keeping  company 
with  silence. 


aiamiiitv  10. 

.  1645.  At  the  age  of  seventy-one,  Wil- 
liam Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  four  years 
before  Charies  I.  met  the  same  hte  at 
Whitehall.  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  archbishop's  death  are  related  by 
the  writers  of  our  national  history,  upon 
the  authority  of  impartial  annaliste,  and 
collectors  of  facts  relating  to  the  trouble- 
some times  in  which  he  lived  and  died. 
Hume  sums  up  his  character  impartially, 
and  adds,  **  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a 
man  of  such  spirit,  who  conducted  his 
enterprises  vrith  so  much  warmth  and 
industry,  had  not  entertained  more  en- 
laiged  views,  and  embraced  principles 
more  favorable  to  the  general  nappiness 
of  society."  He  acquired,  says  Hume, 
so  great  an  ascendant  over  Charles  as  to 
lead  him,  by  the  facility  of  his  temper, 
into  a  conduct  which  proved  fatal  to  that 
prince  and  to  his  kingdom. 
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A  FOOL-DWARF,  MOCKING. 


Thii  is  anollieT  dwarf  Pram  Wierii'» 
Bible,  1594.  The  figure  occura  in  a  d<>- 
liga  illiuirating  a  pais^e  in  the  parable 
oTlhe  Prodigal  Son,  who  "  took  his  jour- 
atj  JDlo  a  nr  country,  and  there  wasted 
bis  sabstance  with  riotous  living."*  The 
original  engTSTing,  by  C.de  Maler;,  repre- 
MDti  the  Prodigal  running  anay  from  a 
wofoan  who  beats  him  down  the  ■[£!»  ofa 
Utcih  with  her  shoes,  and  is  assisted  in  the 
■tsaultbirtwomen.  A  dog  upon  the  steni 
barks  at  the  BVing  spendthrift,  and  the 
dwarfish  fool  drops  his  banblo  to  m*^ 
him,  wtikb  he  eSacti  by  placing  the  thumb 
of  his  left  band  ai  the  ettd  of  bit  nose,  the 
tip  of  the  little  finger  of  the  Mine  hand 
on  the  top  of  his  right  ibamb,  and  tpread- 
iDf  out  the  fingera  of  both  hands,  forfei- 
like,  to  tbeir  ufmoat  extent.  Here,  then, 
we  Me  a  print,  eie^nted  two  centuries  and 
■  half  ago,  exhibiting  a  lodicruus  practice 
«f  that  pMiod,  whi4%  suddenly  arose  as  a 
noTcltj  within  (he  bit  twenty  yean  among 
■he  boji  of  the  metropolis. 

In  this  respect  alooe  (he  print  is  cu- 
rious; but  it  is  farther  remarkable  a* 
cxempliiyisg  the  fact,  that  formerly  fools 
ware  kept  at  taverns  to  amuse  the  cus- 
tomers, before  whom  they  exhibited  with 
a  Jews-hajp  and  joint-stool,  and  some- 
times MOg  in  (he  Italian  manner.  Ro- 
iDCctinf;  taTem-fbols,  and  every  other 
clan  M  foots,  Hr.  Douce  affords  the 


largest  information  in  hi)  "  IllattratioD  of 
Shaksneare,  and  of  ancient  minnerir, 
1807,'*  a  Tols,  8vo;  which  is  becoming  a 
work  of  rarity,  and  is  to  a  literary  antiqua- 
rian, an  indispensable  acquisition. 


Tdere  was  a  memorable  prosecution  in 

the  star  chamber,  in  which  Laud  bore  S 
part,  against  a  book  called  "  tlistrioma<i- 
tix,  the  Player'i  Scouri;e,  or  Actor's  Tra- 
rtdie,"  written  by  William  Piynnc,  pro- 
lessedly  against  thestagc  plays,  interludes, 
music,  dancing,  huntinfr,  Chri  si  mas- 
keeping.  May-poles,  festivali.and  bonflres, 
but  in  which  he  blamed  the  hierarchy, 
and  reviled  the  ceiemonies  and  supersti- 
tious innovations  introduced  by  Laud 
into  the  public  worship.  The  church 
music  he  affirmed  not  to  bt  the  noiie  of 
man,  but  a  bleating  of  brute  beasts; 
"  choristers  bellow  the  tenor,  as  it  were 
oxen  ;  balk  a  counterpart,  as  it  were  a 
kenrfel  of  dogs ;  roar  out  a  treble,  as  it 
were  a  sort  of  bolls ',  and  grant  out  a 
baie,  as  it  vrere  a  number  of  nogs :"  and 

fet  this  book  appeared  in  the  age  nf 
Icensing,  with  the  ficenset's  imprimatur. 
How  this  happened  is  not  very  clear.  It 
appean,  from  the  proceedings  in  the  star 
coimber,  that  Ibe  book  was  seven  years 
in  writing,  and  almost  four  in  pnssing 
through  the  press.  It  is  a  closely  printed 
qaarto  volume,  of  nearly  1  lOO  pages ; 
though,  originally,  it  eonsijted  of  only  a 
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quire  of  paper,  which  Prynne  took  to 
Dr.  Good«,  a  licenser,  who  deposed  on 
the  trial  that  he  refused  to  sanction  it. 
It  seems  that,  about  a  year  afterwards, 
when  it  had  probably  increased  in  siie, 
Prynne  applied  to  another  licenser,  Dr. 
Harris,  who  also  refused  the  allowance 
sought,  and  deposed  that  *'  this  man  did 
deliver  this  book  when  it  was  young  and 
tender,  and  would  have  had  it  then 
printed;  bat  it  wa?  since  grown  seven 
times  bigger  and  seven  tiroes  worse." 
Disappointed  by  two  licensers,  but  not 
despairing,  Prynne  resorted  to  a  third 
licenser,  one  Buckner,  chaplain  to  arch- 
bishop Abbot,  Laud's  predecessor  in  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  Buckner  was  either 
tampered  with,  or  so  confused  by  the  multi- 
fariousness of  the  contents,  and  the  tedious 
progress  in  the  printing  of  the  enormous 
volume,  that  his  vigilance  slackened,  and 
he  deposed  that  he  only  licensed  part  of 
it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  work  came  out 
with  the  license  of  the  archbishop's  chap- 
lain prefixed,  and  involved  the  author,  and 
nil  that  were  concerned  in  it,  in  a  fearful 
prosecution  in  the  court  of  the  star  cham- 
oer.  Pryifne  was  a  barrister:  he  was 
condemned  te  be  disbarred,  to  be  pilloried 
in  Westminster  and  Cheapside,  to  have 
an  ear  cut  oft  at  each  place,  to  pay  a  fine 
of  £5000  to  the  king,  and  to  oe  impri- 
soned for  life. 

The  sentence  was  carried  into  effect, 
but  in  vain.  Prynne  again  libelled  the 
prelacy;  was  again  tried,  and  again  sen- 
tenced ;  and  the  judge,  perceiving  that 
fragments  of  his  ears  still  remained, 
ordered  them  to  be  unmercifully  cut  off, 
and  further  condemned  him  to  be  burnt 
in  the  cheek,  enormously  fined,  and  impri- 
soned in  a  distant  solitude.  At  the  place 
of  punishment,  in  palace-yard,  Westmin- 
ster, Prynne  steadily  ascended  the  scaffold, 
and  calmly  invited  the  executioner  to  do 
his  office,  saying,  ''  Come  friend ;  come, 
bum  me  I  cut  me!  I  fear  not  I  I  have 
learned  to  fear  the  fire  of  hell,  and  not 
what  man  can  do  unto  me.  Come ;  scar 
me !  scar  me  1  *'  The  executioner  had 
been  urged  not  to  spare  his  victim,  and 
he  proceeded  to  extraordinary  severity, 
by  cruelly  heating  his  branding  iron  twice, 
and  cutting  the  remainder  of  one  of 
Prynne's  ears  so  close  as  to  take  away  a 
piece  of  the  cheek ;  while  his  victim 
stirred  not  under  the  torture,  bnt,  when 
it  was  finished,  smiled,  and  exclaimed, 
"  The  more  I  am  beaten  down,  the  more 
I  am  lifted  up."    At  the  couclusion  of 


this  punishment,  Prynne  was  taken  to  the 
tower,  by  water,  and,  on  his  passage  in 
the  boat,  composed  the  following  Latin 
verses  on  the  two  letters  S.  L.,  which  had 
been  branded  on  hb  cheek,  to  signify 
Scbismatical  Libeller,  but  which  he  ^ose 
to  translate  "  Stigmata  Laudes,"  the  stig- 
mas of  his  enemy,  archbishop  Land — 

**  SHgmaia  iDaxillis  rcferens  insignia  Lamdh 
Exttltans  remeo,  victamm  grata  Deo." 

A  signal  triumph  awaited  Prynne,  and  a 
reverse  as  signal  befel  Laud.  In  less  than 
three  weeks  after  the  long  parliament  bad 
commenced  its  sitting,  Prynne  entered 
London  from  his  imprisonment  at  Mount 
Orgueil,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people;  his  sentence  was  reversed,  and 
m  another  month  Laud  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  by  the  parliament,  where  he 
kept  a  diary,  in  which  a  remarkable 
searching  of  his  person  by  Prynne,  as  a 
parliamentary  commissioner,  is  recorded 
by  the  archbishop  in  these  words  : — 

"  Mr.  Prynne  came  into  the  Tower  as 
soon  as  the  gates  were  open — commanded 
the  warder  to  open  my  door — he  came 
into  my  chamber,  and  found  me  in  bed- 
Mr.  Prynne,  seeing  me  safe  in  bed,  falhi 
first  to  my  pockets,  to  rifle  them — it  was 
expressed  in  the  warrant  that  he  should 
search  my  pockets — I  arose,  got  my  gown 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  he  held  me  in  the 
search  till  past  nine  in  the  morning.  He 
took  from  me  twenty-one  bundles  of 
papers  which  I  had  prepared  for  my 
defence,  &c.,  a  little  book  or  diary,  con 
tatning  all  the  occurrences  of  my  life,  and 
mtf  book  of  private  devotions;  both 
written  with  my  own  hand.  Nor  c^uld 
I  get  him  to  leave  this  last;  he  must 
needs  see  what  passed  between  God  and 
me.  The  last  place  he  rifled  was  a  trunk 
which  stood  by  my  bed-side ;  in  that  he 
found  nothing  but  about  forty  pounds  in 
money,  for  my  necessary  expenses,  which 
he  meddled  not  with,  and  a  bundle  of 
some  gloves.  This  bundle  he  was  so 
careful  to  open,  as  that  he  caused  each 
glove  to  be  looked  into :  upon  4his,  I 
tendered  him  one  pair  of  the  gloves, 
which  he  refusing,  I  told  him  he  might 
take  them,  and  fear  no  bribe ;  for  he  had 
already  done  me  all  the  mischief  he 
could,  and  I  asked  no  favor  of  him ;  so 
he  thanked  me,  took  the  gloves,  and 
bound  up  my  papers  and  went  his  way.*' 

Laud  was  brought  to  the  block,  and 
Prynne  in  his  writings,  and  in  parlia- 
ment, consistently  rcsbted  oppression  from 
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whateTer  qaarter  it  proceeded.  A  little 
time  before  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  he 
defended  in  the  house  of  commons  the 
king's  concessions  to  parliament  as  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  peace.  His  speech  was 
a  complete  narratire  of  all  the  transactions 
between  the  king,  the  houses,  and  the 
army,  from  the  beginning  of  the  parlia- 
ment :  its  dclivenr  kept  the  house  so  long 
together  that  the  debates  lasted  from  Mon- 
day morning  till  Tuesday  morning.  He 
was  representative  for  Bath,  and  had  the 
honor  to  be  one  of  the  excluded  members. 
On  the  21st  of  February,  1660,  be  was  al- 
lowed to  resume  his  seat.  While  making 
his  way  through  the  hall,  wearing  an  old 
baaket-hilt  sword,  he  was  received  with 
shouts.  The  house  passed  an  ordinance 
on  the  1st  of  Marcn  for  calling  a  new 
Parliament,  and  the  next  day,  when  it  was 
discussed  in  whose  name  the  new  writs 
should  run,  Prynne  openly  answered  "  in 
king  Charles's.'^  This  from  any  other 
roan  liad  been  hazardous  even  at  that  time ; 
but  he  was  neither  a  temporizer  of  his 
opinions,  nor  a  disgpiiser  of  his  wishes. 

In  writing  upon  a  subject  Prynne  never 
quitted  it  till  he  had  cited  every  author  he 
could  produce  to  iavor  his  views,  and 
his  great  learning  and  laborious  researches 
were  amazing.  H is  **  Histriomastix"refers 
to  more  than  a  thousand  different  authors, 
and  he  quotes  a  hundred  writers  to  fortify 
his  treatise  on  the  **  Unloveliness  of  Love 
Locks.'*  In  the  first-mentioned  work  he 
marshalled  them,  as  he  says,  into  **  squad- 
rons of  authorities.''  Having  gone  through 
**  three  squadrons,''  he  commences  a  fiH|^ 
chapter  thus:  '^The  fourth  squadron  or 
authorities  is  the  venerable  troop  of  70 
several  renowned  ancient  fathers;''  and 
he  throws  in  more  than  he  promises,  quot- 
ing the  volume  and  page  of  each.  Lord  Cot- 
tington,  one  of  his  judges  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  astounded  by  Uie  army  of  an- 
thorities  in  that  mighty  volume,  affirmed 
that  Prynne  did  not  write  the  book  alone 
— -**  he  either  assisted  the  devil,  or  was  as- 
sisted by  the  devil."  Mr.  Secretary  Cooke 
judiciously  said  ^  By  this  vast  book  of 
Mr.  Prynne's,  it  appearetli  that  he  hath 
read  more  than  he  hath  studied,  and  stu- 
died more  than  he  hath  considered."  Mil- 
ton speaks  of  Prynne  as  having  had  **  his 
wits  lying  ever  beside  him  in  the  margin, 
to  be  ever  beside  his  wits  in  the  text." 

Readers  of  Prynne's  works  will  incline 
to  the  judgment  of  Milton,  whose  Satan 
*'  floating  many  a  rood"  was  not  more 
awful  than  the  embattled  host  of  authors 


with  which  Prynne  chokes  the  margins  of 
his  multitudinous  tracts. 

Prynne's  works  amount  to  nearly  two 
hundred  in  number,  and  form  forty 
enormous,  closely  printed,  volumes  in 
quarto  and  folio.  It  is  probable  that  there 
is  not  so  complete  a  set  in  existence  as 
that  which  he  gave  to  Lincoln's  Inn  library. 

Sir  William  Blackstone  dilligently  col- 
lected Prynne's  pieces,  but  was  unable  to 
complete  the  series.  While  Prynne  stood 
in  the  pillory,  enduring  the  loss  of  his 
ears  at  Westminster  and  Cheapside,  '<  his 
volumes  were  burnt  under  his  nose,  which 
almost  suffocated  him."  Yet  who  can 
doubt  that  the  fumigation  from  such  a 
burning  was  a  reviving  savor  to  Prynne's 
spirits  under  the  suffering,  and  a  stimulant 
to  further  and  similar  purposes  and  eo" 
durance  ? 


Prynne  was  a  man  of  ereat  knowledge 
and  little  wisdom :  he  had  vast  erudition 
without  the  tact  of  good  sense.  lie  stood 
insulated  from  all  parties,  ridiculed  by  his 
friends  and  execrated  by  his  enemies.  He 
was  facetiously  called  **  William  the  Con' 
queror,"  and  this  he  merited,  by  his  inflex- 
ible and  invincible  nature.  His  activity  in 
public  life,  and  the  independence  of  his 

Sharacter,  were  unvarying.  He  had  en- 
ured prosecutions  under  every  power  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  suffered  ten  im- 
prisonments. In  admiration  of  his  earn- 
est honesty,  his  copious  learning,  and  th>.* 
public  persecutions  so  unmercifully  inflict 
ed  upon  him,  Charles  II.  dignified  him  with 
the  title  of  "  the  Cato  of  the  Age."  At 
the  restoration  it  became  difficult  to  dis« 
pose  of  '*  busie  Mr.  Prin,"  as  Whitelocke 
called  him.  The  court  wished  to  devist 
something  for  him  ''  purposely  to  employ 
his  head  from  scribbling  against  the  state 
and  the  bishops ;"  and,  to  weary  out  hia 
restless  Tigor,  they  put  him  to  clear  the 
Augean  stable  of  our  national  antiquities. 
The  veteran  desired  to  be  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  for  which  be 
was  more  than  qualifi^ ;  but  he  was  made 
keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower,  where 
**  he  rioted  in  leafy  folios  and  proved  him- 
self to  be  one  of  trie  |;reatest  paper-worms 
which  ever  crept  into  old  books  and 
musty  records." 

In  this  fortress  of  the  Tower  Prynne 
achieved  an  herculean  labor,  well  known 
to  the  historical  antiquary  by  the  name  of 
**  Prynne's  Records,"  in  three  folio  vol- 
umes.   The  second  volume  of  this  sur- 
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prising  monument  of  hit  great  learning 
and  indefatigable  research  was  printed  m 
1665:  the  first  appeared,  afterwards,  in 
1666,  and  the  third  in  1670.  Most  of  the 
copies  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  great 
and  invaluable  work  were  burnt  by  the 
fire  of  London  in  1666  :  it  is  said  that  of 
the  first  volume  only  twenty-three  copies 
were  saved.  A  set  of  the  3  volumes  com- 
plete is  exceedingly  rare,  and  worth  nine- 
ty or  a  hundred  guineas. 

A  catalogue  of  Prynne's  works,  and  par- 
ticulars concerning  himself,  are  in 
Wood's  ^'Athense  Oxoniensis.''  An  ac- 
count of  him  is  in  the  late  Mr.  Harerave's 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Hale  on  rarlia- 
'ments.  Prynne's  ardor  in  writing  was 
intense.  Wood  say»  *<  his  custom  was  to 
put  on  a  long  quilted  cap,  which  came  an 
mch  over  his  eyes,  serving  as  an  umbrella 
to  defend  them  from  too  much  light ;  and 
seldom  eating  a  dinner,  he  would  every 
three  hours  or  more  be  munching  a  roll  of 
bread,  and  refresh  his  exhausted  spirits 
with  ale.''  lie  was  born  in  1606  and  died 
in  1669;  and,  supposing  that  he  com- 
menced authorship  in  arriving  at  man*s  es- 
tate, he  is  computed  to  have  written  a  sheet 
a  day  • 


h*  m. 
Janua*^  10.— Day  breaka    .     .    5  55  ^ 
Sun  rfi»es   .    .    .    7  57  * 
—  sets     ...    4     3 
Twilight  ends     .     6    5 
Linnets  congregate. 

Sanuats  u. 

1753  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  a  celebrated 
physician  and  botanist,  died  at  the  age  of 
93.  He  was  a  native  of  Killileagh  in  the 
county  of  Down,  Ireland.  After  he  had 
been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of 
physicians,  he  embarked  in  1687  for 
Jamacia,  as  physician  to  the  duke  of  Al* 
bemarle,  and  returned  with  eight  hundred 
unknown  plants,  9*:d  a  proportional  num- 
ber of  new  specimens  or  the  animal  king- 
dom. These  he  collected  in  so  short  a 
time'that  his  French  eulogist  says  he  seem- 
ed to  have  converted  minutes  into  hours. 
lie  was  the  first  learned  man  whom  science 
had  tempted  from  England  to  that  dis- 
tant quarter  of  the  globe.     On  returning 


*  HuiiiCt.  Calamities  of  Authors.  Granger. 
Sewmrd.  P#pys. 


in  May  1689,  and,  settling  in  Lond6n,  he 
became  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  in 
1694  was  elected  physician  to  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, which  office  he  filled  till,  compelled 
oy  infirmity,  he  resigned  it  in  1730.  In 
1 693  he  was  elected  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  revived  the  publication  of 
the  **  Philosophical  Transactions,"  whicli 
had  been  discontinued  from  1687.  He 
was  succeeded  in  this  office  by  Dr.  11  alley 
in  1712,  about  which  time  he  actively 
promoted  a  '*  Dispensary"  for  the  poor, 
which  was  at  lengtn  established,  and  ridi- 
culed by  Dr.  Garth  in  a  once  celebrated 
satire  bearing  that  title.  In  1702  Sloane 
was  incorporated  doctor  of  physic  at  Ox- 
ford, and  became  an  associated  member  of 
several  Academic  on  the  continent.  In 
1708,  during  a  war  with  France,  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  as  a  compliment  of  high 
distinction  to  his  eminent  science.  Queen 
Anne  frequently  consulted  him;  he  at- 
tended her  in  her  last  illness,  and  on  the 
accession  of  George  I.  he  was  created 
baronet,  which  was  the  first  hereditary 
honor  conferred  in  England  on  a  physi- 
cian. He  also  received  the  appointment 
of  physician  general  to  the  army,  which  he 
held  till  1727,  when  he  was  made  physi- 
cian to  George  II.,  and, being  honored  with 
the  confidence  of  Queen  Caroline,  pre- 
scribed for  the  royal  family  till  his  death. 
In  1719  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Rojral  College  of  Physicians,  and  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1727,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
While  presiding  over  these,  the  two  most 
Illustrious  scientific  bodies  of  the  kingdom, 
he  learnedly  and  liberally  promot^  the 
objects  of  each. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  had  begun  early  in  life 
to  form  a  museum,  and.  he  spared  no  ex- 
pence  in  continually  storing  it  with  the 
rarest  and  roost  remarkable  specimens  in 
botany  and  other  departments  of  natural 
history,  and  vrith  userul  and  curious  works 
of  art  and  science.  These  acquirements, 
with  an  excellent  library,  and  the  collec- 
tions he  made  during  his  short  voyage  to 
to  the  West  Indies,  enabled  him  to  pub« 
lish  his  Natural  History  of  Madeira,  Bar- 
badoes,  and  other  West  India  Islands,  with 
an  account  of  his  voyage,  in  two  folio 
volumes,  which  was  productive  of  great 
benefit  to  science,  and  excited  emulation 
to  similar  pursuits  both  in  England  and 
abroad.  From  a  catalogue  in  this  work, 
it  appears  that  his  library  and  museum,  in 
1725,  contained  more  than  26,200  sub- 
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J€CU  of  natural  history,  exclusive  of  200 
volumes  of  preaerved  plants;  the  year 
before  his  death,  they  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  36,600. 

In  May,  1741>  Sir  Hans  Sloane  resign- 
ed all  his  public  offices  and  employments 
and  retired  to  his  mansion  at  Chelsea, 
which  manor  he  had  bought  in  1712. 
Thither  he  removed  his  museum,  and 
there  he  received,  as  he  had  in  London, 
the  visits  of  the  royal  family  and  persons 
of  rank,  learned  foreigners,  and  distinguish- 
ed literary  and  scientific  men ;  nor  did  he 
refuse  admittance  or  advice  to  either  rich 
or  poor,  who  went  to  consult  him  respect* 
ing  their  health.  At  ninety  he  rapidly  de- 
cayed, %nd  expired  at  the  age  of  ninety-two, 
after  an  illness  of  only  three  days. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane*s  manners  were  courte* 
ous,  his  disposition  was  kind,  his  bene- 
volence to  the  poor  and  distressed 
abundant :  He  was  a  governor  of  almost 
every  hospiul  in  London ;  to  each  of  them 
he  gave  £l00  in  his  lifetime  and  bequeath- 
ed more  considerable  sums  by  will.  He 
zpalously  promoted  the  colonization  of 
Georgia  in  1732,  and  in  1739  formed  the 
plan  of  banging  up  the  children  in  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  In  1721  be  gave 
freehold  ground  of  nearly  four  acres  at 
Chelsea,  on  which  the  botanical  garden 
stood,  to  the  company  of  Apothecaries. 

With  a  natural  anxiety  that  his  museum 
might  not  be  dispersed.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
bequeathed  it  to  the  public  on  ocmdttien 
that  £20,000  should  be  paid  by  parlia- 
ment  to  his  fomily,  and  m  17^3  an  act 
was  passed  for  the  purchase  of  bis  collec- 
tions and  of  the  ilarleian  collection .  of 
MSS.,  and  (or  procuring  a  general  de- 
pository for  their  reception  ¥rith  Uie  Cot- 
tonian  collection,  and  other  public  proper- 
ty of  a  similar  kind.  The  duke  of 
Montague's  mansion  in  Bloomsbury  was 
bought  for  the  purpose,  and  in  1759  these 
collections,  having  been  brought  together 
and  arranged,  were  opened  to  the  public 
under  certain  regulations  as  the  British 
Museum,  which  since  then  has  been  in- 
creased by  parliamentary  grants  for  pur- 
chases, and  a  multitude  of  donations  and 
beqoesU  of  a  like  kind.  Within  a  few 
years  restrictions  that  were  vexatious  have 
been  relaxed,  additions  made  to  the  build- 
ings, and  further  improvements  and  al- 
terations are  now  in  progress^ 

The  following  pleasantry  on  Sir  flans 
Sloane's  ardor  in  collecting  is  in  a  priot- 
«d  tract  entitled 


"An    epistolary    letter    from    T— — 

H ^to  &r  H S ,  who  saved  his 

life,  and  desired  him  to  send  over  all  the 
curiosities  he  could  find  in  his  Travels."* 

An  EpUtolaty  Letter,  4c. 

Since  you,  deiur  doctor,  saved  my  life. 
To  bloM  by  turas  aad  plague  ipy  wife* 
In  conscience  I'm  obliged  to  do 
MQiatever  is  enJotDed  by  yo«. 
According  then  to  your  command , 
That  I  tboold  aearch  t)«e  western  land.. 
For  carious  things  of  every  kind. 
And  tend  you  all  that  I  eoald  find  ; 
I've  savaged  air,  earth,  seas,  and  cavernii. 
Men,  women,  children,  towns,  and  tavema. 
And  greater  raritiet  can  show 
Than  Greeham't  children  ever  knew  ; 
Which  carrier  Dick  shall  bring  you  down    - 
Next  lime  hie  waggon  comes  to  town. 

I've  got  three  drops  of  the  same  shower 
Which  Jove  'in  Danae's  lap  did  pour. 
Prom  Carthage  brought :  the  sword  I'll  send 
Which  brought  queen  Dido  to  her  end. 
The  stone  whereby  Goliah  died. 
Which  cures  the  headaeh  when  applied. 
.A  whetstone,  worn  exceeding  small. 
Time  used  to  whet  nis  scythe  wit  hall 
St  Dunstan*8  tongs,  which  story  shows 
Did  pinch  the  Devil  by  the  nose 
The  very  shaft,  as  all  may  see. 
Which  Cupid  shot  at  Anthony. 
And  what  above  the  rest  I  prize 
A  glance  irem  Cleopatra's  eyes. 
I've  got  a  ray  of  Phosbus'  shine. 
Found  in  the  bottom  of  a  mine« 
A  lawyer's  conscience,  large,  and  fair. 
Fit  for  a  judge  himself  to  wear. 
In  a  thumb  vial  you  shall  see. 
Close  cork'd,  some  drops  of  houeiity  ; 
Which  after  nearching  kingdoms  round 
At  last  were  in  a  cottage  fonnd. 
An  antidote,  if  such  there  be. 
Against  the  charm  of  flattery. 
I  ha'at  collected  any  Care, 
Of  that  there's  plenty  every  where  ; 
But,  after  wond'rous  labor  spent, 
I've  got  one  grain  of  rich  Content. 

It  is  my  wish,  it  is  my  glory^ 
To  furnish  your  Nicknackatory. 
I  only  wish,  whene'er  yon  show'em. 
You'll  tel'  your  friends -lo  whom  you  owe  'e«i« 
Which  may  your  other  patienU  teach 
To  do  as  has  done  Yours, 

T.  H. 


h.  m. 

January  11-— Day  breaks    .     .    5  54 

St.n  rises        .     .    7  56 

—  sets     ...     4     4 

Twilight  ends.     .     6     6 

The  farmer  may  now  look  for  lamb:?. 

♦  London,  1729,  fuUo, 
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gfaituarfi  12. 


COLD. 

The  greatest  cold  in  our  climate  is  to- 
wards the  middle  of  January  ;  and,  from 
observations  made  by  Mr.  Howard  with 
ja  thermometer  near  London,  during  twenty 
successive  years,  from  1797  to  1816,  the 
12th  of  January  seems  to  be  the  coldest 
day  of  the  year.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  day  for  that  period  was  34   45'.  • 


Ladies,  if  they  please,  may  exercise 
and  warm  themselves  in  cold  weather. 
In  (he  reign  of  Henry  III.  (from  1216 
to  1 272)  lady  Joan  Berkeley  **  in  her  elder 
years  used  to  saw  billets  and  sticks  in  her 
chamber  for  a  part  of  physick,  for  which 
purpose  she  bought  certain  fine  hand- 
saws.'' Taylor,  the  water  poet,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  says  **  Now  all  their 
exercise  is  privately  to  saw  billets/' 


The  saw  was  in  use  very  early.  The 
Greeks  ascribed  the  invention  of  it  to 
Dsdalus,  or  his  pupil  Talus,  but  it  is 
more  ancient,  for  it  is  figured  upon  the 
obelisks  of  Egypt.*  It  is  a  tradition  that 
the  prophet  Isaiah  suffered  martyrdom 
by  the  saw.  The  ancient  book  entitled 
'*  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet  ** 
accords  with  this  tradition.  It  says, 
'*  Then  they  seized  and  sawed  Isaiah  the 
son  of  Amos  with  a  wooden  saw.  And 
Manassch,  Melakira,  the  false  prophets^ 
the  princes,  and  the  ])eople,  all  stood 
looking  on.  But  he  said  to  the  prophets 
who  were  with  him  before  he  was  sawn, 
Ro  ye  to  the  country  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ; 
for  the  Lord  has  mixed  the  cup  for  roe 
alone.  '  Neither  while  they  were  sawing 
him  did  he  cry  out  nor  weep ;  but  he 
continued  addressing  himself  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  until  he  was  sawn  asunder." 

Tlie  book  called  the  ''Ascension  of 
Isaiah  ''  had  been  known  to  exist  in  for- 
mer ages,  but  bad  disappeared  after  the 
fifth  centur}',  until  Dr.  Richard  Laurence, 
ReffiuB  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford, 
and  since  archbishop  of  Cashel,  accident- 
ally met  with  an  £thiopic  MS.  at  the 
shop  of  J.  Smith,  a  bookseller  in  White- 
horse  Yard,  Drury  Lane,  which  proved 
to  be  this  apocryphal  book.  Dr.  Lau- 
rence printed  the  Ethiopic  text  with  a 


Latin  translation,  and  another  in  English, 
and  an  Appendix  of  general  remarks.* 
This  discovery  in  our  own  times,  and  in 
a  small  bookseller's  shop,  of  a  work 
which  had  been  lost  to  the  learned  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  years,  is  so  remark- 
able, that  mention  of  it  in  this  place  may 
perhaps  be  excused. 


h.  m. 

January  12. — Day  breaks     . 
Sun  rises  .     . 

.     5  53 

.    r  55 

—  sel3      .     • 

.     4     5 

Twilight  ends 
The  blackbird  sings. 

.   6   r 

0anuars  13. 

MARRtiNO  DAY. 

PoKD.  an  Almanac  for  1678 — ampli6ed 
with  ^  many  good  things  both  for  pleasure 
and  profit  *' — inserts  the  following  notice  as 
belonging  to  these  pleasurable  and  profii- 
able  things.* — 

<<  Timet  profdbUmg  Marritige. 
**  Marriage  comes  in  on  the  13tb  day  of 
January,  and  at  Septuagesima  Sunday  it 
is  out  again  until  Low  Sunday ;  at  which 
time  it  comes  in  again,  and  goes  not  out 
until  Rogation  Sunday ;  thence  it  is  for* 
bidden  until  Trinity  Sunday,  from  whence 
it  is  unforbidden  till  Advent  Sunday;  but 
then  it  goes  out  and  comes  not  in  again 
till  the  13th  day  of  January  next  follow- 
ing." 


Wedding  Ringty  and  the  Ring  Finger. 

The  wedding  ring  is  worn  on  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  because  it  was  an*- 
ciently  believed  that  a  small  artery  ran 
from  this  finger  to  the  heart.  Wheat  ley, 
on  the  Authority  of  old  missals,  calls  it  a 
vein.  *  It  is,''  he  says,  **  because  from 
thence  there  proceeds  a  particular  vein 
to  the  heart.  This  indeed,"  he  adds,  "  is 
now  contradicted  by  experience :  but 
several  eminent  authors,  as  well  gentiles 
as  Christians,  as  well  physicians  as  di- 
vines, were  formerly  of  this  opinion,  and 
therefore  they  thought  this  finger  the 
properest  to  bear  this  pledge  of  love, 
that  from  thence  it  might  be  conveyed  as 
it  were  to  the  heart 


•  Fosbroke'i  British  Monachitm,  324. 


*  Ascensio   Isaiw  vatis,  opusculum  pseud 
epigraphum,  &c,  et  cum  versione  Latina  Ang- 
licanaqtie  pnblica  juris  factum  a  Ricardo  Laop 
rcQcc,  LL.  D.,  &c.,  Oxon.  1819.8vo 
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Levinus  j^mnius,  speaking  of  the  ring- 
finger,  saysy  that  ^*  a  small  branch  of  the 
artery  and  not  of  the  nerves,  as  Gellius 
thought,  is  stretched  forth  from  the  heart 
unto  this  finger,  the  motion  vrhereof  you 
may  perceive  evidently  in  all  that  affects 
the  heart  in  women,  by  the  touch  of  your 
forefinger.  Posed  to  raise  such  as  are 
fallen  in  a  swoon  by  pinching  this  joint, 
and  by  nibbing  the  ring  of  gold  with  a 
little  saffron;  for,  by  this,  a  restoring 
fdrce  that  is  in  it  passeth  to'  the  heart,  and 
refreshetb  the  fountain  of  life,  unto  which 
this  finger  is  joined.  Wherefore  antiquity 
thought  fit  to  compass  it  about  with 
gold." 

According  also  to  the  same  author,  this 
fbiger  was  called  "  Medicus ;"  for,  on  ac- 
count of  the  virtue  it  was  presumed  to 
derive  from  the  heart,  *^  the  old  physicians 
would  mingle  their  medicaments  and  po- 
tions with  this  finger,  because  no  venom 
can  stick  upon  the  very  outmost  part  of 
it,  but  it  will  offend  a  man^  and  commu- 
nicate itself  to  his  heart." 


"  Am  yoar  Wadding  Ring  wean,    . 
Yoiur  cues  will  wear  away." 


To  a  question, "  Why  is  it  that  the  per- 
son to  be  married  is  enjoined  to  put  a 
ring  upon  the  fourth  finger  of  his  spouse's 
leA  hand  ?"  it  is  answered,  "  there  is  no- 
thing more  in  this  than  that  the  custom 
was  handed  down  to  the  present  age  from 
the  practice  of  our  ancestors,  who  found 
the  left  hand  more  convenient  for  such  cr- 
nao^nts  than  the  right,  because  it  is  less 
employed.  For  the  same  reason  they 
chose  the  fourth  finger,  which  is  not  only 
less  used  than  either  of  the  rest,  but  is 
more  capable  of  preserving  a  ring  from 
bruises,  having  this  one  peculiar  quality, 
that  it  cannot  be  extended  but  in  com- 
pany with  some  other  finger,  while  the 
rest  may  be  singly  stretched  to  their  full 
length  and  straightness." 

Some  married  women  are  so  super- 
set iously  rigid,  in  their  notions  concerning 
their  wedding  ring,  that  neither  when  they 
wasli  their  hands,  nor  at  any  other  time, 
will  they  lake  it  oS  their  finger ;  extend- 
ing, it  should  seem,  the  expression  of 
**  till  death  us  do  part,"  even  to  this 
golden  circlet,  the  token  and  pledge  of 
matrimony. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  on  wedding 
rings,  which  has  no  doubt  been  many  a 
time  quoted  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing and  hastening  the  consent  of  a  difti- 
^iinl  or  timorous  mwtross  ;  — 


EoVmerly  rings  were  given  away  at 
weddings.  Anthony  Wood  relates  of  Ed- 
ward Kelly,  a  "  famous  philosopher  "  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  that  **Kelley, 
who  was  openly  profuse  beyond  the 
modest  limits  of  a  sober  philosopher,  did 
give  away  in  gold-wire-rings  (or  rings 
twisted  with  three  gold-wires),  at  the 
marriage  of  one  of  his  maid-servants,  to 
the  value  of  £4000." 


Davison,  in  his  **  Poetical  Rhapsody,** 
has  the  following  beautiful 

SONNET 

Upon  sending  hii  Mitiresi  u  Cold- Ring 
with  this  poesie: — 

"  PURE  and  ENDLESS." 

If  you  woald  know  the  love  which  T  you  bear. 

Compare  it  to  the  ring  which  your  fair  hand 

Shall  make  more  precious,  when  yoa  ihall  it 

wear: 

So  my  Love'a  nature  you  tball  naderstaad. 

Is  it  of  metal  pure  ?  so  you  shall  pmvte 

My  Love,  which  ne'er  disloyal  thought  did 
stain. 
Hath  it  no  end  T  so  endless  is  my  Love, 

Uoless  you  it  destroy  with  your  disdain. 
Doth  it  the  purer  grow  the  more  'tis  tried  t 

So  doili  my  love  ;  yet  herein  they  dissent. 
That  whereas  gold  the  more  'tis  purified 

By  growing  less,  doth  show  some   part   is 
spent ; 
My  love  doth  grow  more  pure  by  your  more 
trying. 
And  jfet  increaseth  in  the  purifying.* 

Petrarch,  speaking  of  beautiful  pictures, 
says  **  If  these  things  that  are  counterfeited, 
and  shadowed  with  fading  colors,  do  so 
much  delight  thee,  cast  thine  eyes  up  to 
him  that  hath  made  the  originals ;  who 
adorned  man  with  senses,  his  mind  with 
understanding,  the  heaven  with  stars,  and 
the  earth  with  flowers ;  and  so  compare 
real  with  visionary  beauties.*' 


January  13. — Day  breaks     . 

Sun  rises  .     . 

—  sets      .     . 

Twilight  ends 

The  wall  speedwell  flowers. 

The  throsttti  sings- 


*   liiand. 
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m. 
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THE  COLLEGE,  MANCHESTER. 

Mandiester,  the  leat  of  cotton  milU,  college  ms  erected  t)i«  prewnl  fabric  of 

■ninufacioiies,  and  mechanical  and  Eauii-  Chriil    Church,    which,    being   the   pa- 

cal  science,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquitj.  rish  church,  ia  now  uiuallv  called  the  Old 

It  U  (urrouaded  by  old  halls  of  curioui  Chureh,   to    distinguish   it    from    oilier 

■tmcluie,  and  conlaias  within  ilself  manj  churches  in  the  town.     It  is  a  line  Gothic 

vesliges  that  excite  peculiar  admiration  in  atnictu re,  ornamented  with  iculnture  on 

loTers  of  literalure  and  ancient  reraaini.  the  outsiile,  and  contains  several  cbapell 

By  the  munificience  of  one  of  its  mer-  belonging  to  considerable  farailie*  in  tlie 

clnnts,  Humphrey' Chelham,  there  eiiita  Deighbourhood.       It    ii    enriched    with 

a  Pu1>1ic  Library  in  the  full   meaning  of  curious  tabernacle  work  over  the  stalls, 

the  term.      With   merely   an   iocidental  and  Tcry  grote«iue  carvings  under   th« 

mention  of  the  noble  coflegiale  or  parish  foldings  nf  the  seals. 

chifTcb,  suid  wholly  passing  by  other  edi-  The  college  was  dissolved  by  act  of 

Aces  and   insliluliani,  some   nolices  ara  Parliament  in  the  first  year  of  Edward 

■uhjoined  of  [lumphreyChEtham's endow-  VI.,  and  the  land  and   rerenuea  taken  bjr 

irients   and   of  the   edifioe  in   which  his  the  king,  and  by  hrm  demised  to  Edward 

Jibrmtily  is  still  fostered  and  dispensed.  earl  of  Derby.     Queen  Mary  afterwards 

Thomas  West,  lord  de  la  Warre,  ih«  Fefbunded  the  coUese.and  reslnred  almost 
last  mi^e  heir  of  that  limily,  who  was  first  M  the  lands.  The  house  called  the  col- 
rector  of  Mancbeiter  and  then  succeedwl  lege  remained  in  the  Derby  family  until 
to  the  peerage,  procured  a  license  in  the  the  GivH  wars,  when,  with  the  rest  of  the 
niolh  year  of  Henry  V.,  143!,  (of  making  property  ot  James  earl  of  Derby,  it  was 
thepariih  church  of  Manchestercollegiate.  sequestrated  by  the  parliament.  At  that 
The  cnlleice  Consisted  of  a  warden  and  time  it  was  ([Teady  dilapidated ;  some 
eight  feHows,  of  whom  two  were  parish  parts  were  used  as  pitTate  dwellings,  others 
priests,  two  canons,  and  Cour  deacnrs,  were  employed  as  uiai;aiines  for  powder 
with  two  clerks  and  six  choristers.  The  and  arms,  and  the  greater  partwasderoled 
'  uildjn^  of  the  house  cost  at  that  lime  to  the  purposes  of  a  prison.     After  the 


About  the^imeof  Ihefoundatioiiof  the         Humphrey  Cheiliam,  by  his  will  date4 


ei 
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16  December,  1651,  made  promion  for 
the  foundation  and  endowment  of  an 
hospital  and  library  in  Manchester.  The 
hospital  was  to  maintain  and  educate 
forty  poor  boys  to  the  age  of  fourteen, 
when  they  were  to  be  bound  apprentice 
or  otherwise  provided  for.  lie  directed 
that  they  should  be  elected  out  of  various 
townships  named  in  the  will,  and  recom- 
mended the  trustees  to  purchase  the  old 
college  for  a  place  of  residence  for  the 
children,  and  for  the  use  of  the  library. 
For  commencing  the  library  he  bequeath- 
ed £1000  to  be  expended  in  books,  and 
f;are  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate 
to  augment  the  collection.  The  college 
was  accordingly  purchased  of  the  celebrat- 
ed Charlotte  de  Tremouille  countess  of 
Derby,  the  gallant  defender  of  Laihom 
house,  and  in  1665  the  trustees  were  in- 
corporated by  charter.  In  a  short  time 
the  trustees  were  enabled  to  extend  the  be* 
neficence  of  the  founder  to  sixty  ooys, 
and,  since  1780,  eighty  boys  have  been 
supported  and  edacated  in  this  establish- 
ment. They  are  clothed  in  the  same 
fashion  as  at  the  first  foundation,  in  long 
bine  vests  with  a  petticoat  of  yellow,  blue 
worsted  stockings,  with  a  blue  cap  or  bon- 
net, and  Unen  bands  at  the  neck.  The 
make  of  this  dress  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
children  in  Christ's  hospital,  London. 

Humphry  Chetham  resided  at  Clayton 
Hall  near  Manchester,  and  Turton  Tower, 
near  Bolton,  in  Lancashire.  He  was  bom 
on  the  10th  of  July,  1580,  realised  a  large 
property  in  trade,  and  died  unmarried  on 
the  12th  of  October  1653,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  This,  and  what  is 
related  by  Dr.  Fuller,  who  nlaces  him 
among  his  **  Worthies,"  is  ally  perhaps, 
that  is  known  of  this  beneficent  man. 

Fuller  says  *^  Humphrey  Chetham, 
third  son  of  Henry  Chetnam,  of  Cromp- 
•ally gentleman,  is  thought  (on  just  ground) 
to  descend  from  Sir  Geffery  Chetham,  cf 
Chetham,  a  man  of  much  remark  in  for- 
mer days,  and  some  old  writings  in  the 
hands  of  worshipful  persons,  not  far  re^ 
mote  firom  the  place,  do  evidence  as  much ; 
but  the  said  Sir  Gefiery  falling,  in  trouble- 
some times,  into  the  King's  displeasnre, 
his  family  (in  efiTectJ  w.is  long  since  min- 
ated.  It  seems  his  posterity  was  unwil- 
ling to  fly  far  from  their  old  (though  de- 
stroyed) nest,  and  got  themselves  •  a 
handsome  habitation  at  Crompsall,  hard 
by,  where  James,  elder  brother  of  this 
llumphrey,  did  reside.  The  younger 
brethren y  George,  Humphrey,  and  Ralph, 


betook  themselves  to  the  trading  of  this 
county,  dealing  in  Manchester  commodi- 
ties, sent  up  to  London ;  and  Humphrey 
signally  improved  himself  in  piet^  and 
outward  prosperity.    He  was  a  diligent 
reader  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Works 
of  sound  Divines;  a  respecter  of  such 
Ministers  as  were  accounted  truly  god- 
ly, upright,  sober,  discreet,  and  sincere. 
He  was  High  Sheriffe  of  this  County, 
1635,  discharging  the  place  with  great 
honor;  insomuch  that  very  good  eentle- 
man  of  birth  and  estate  did  wear  hu  cloth 
at  the  assize,  to  testify  their  unfeigned  af- 
fection to  him ;  and  two  of  the  same  pro- 
fession with  himself,  viz.  John  Hartly  and 
H.  Wrigley,  Esquires,  have  since  been 
Sherifles  of  the  county.     Grudge  not, 
Reader,  to  go  through  so  long  a  porch ; 
for  I  assure  thee  it  leads  unto  a  feir  palace  I 
to  as  great  a  master-piece  of  bounty  as 
odr  age  hath  afforded.  This  Mr.  Chetham, 
by  his  will,  bearing  date  the  16th  Decem- 
ber, 1651,  gave  £7000  to  buy  a  fee-siir- 
ple  estate  <^  £420  for  ever,  for  the  educa« 
tion  of  forty  poor  children,  in  Manchester, 
at  school,  m>m  about  six  till  fourteen  years 
of  age,  when  they  are  to  be  bound  out  ap- 
prentices.   They  must  be  of  poor  but 
nonest  married  parents,  not  diseased  at 
the  time  wherein  they  are  chosen,   not 
lame  or  blind;  in  regard  the  town  of 
Manchester  hath  ample  means  already  (if 
so  employed)  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
impotents.     Indeed,  he  iutended  it  for  a 
seminary  of  religion  and  ingenuity,  where 
the  aforesaid   boys   were  to   have  diet, 
lodging,   apparel,  and   instruction.     He 
gave  £1000  for  books  to  a  library,  and 
£  100  to  prepare  a  place  for  them,     lie 
bequeathed  £200  to  buy  books  (yuch  as 
he  himself  delighted  in)  for  the  Churches 
of  Manchester,  Bolton,  and  other  Chapels 
thereabouts.     He  gave  the  remainder  of 
his  estate  (debts  and  legacies  first  paid) 
to  the  increase  of  the  books  in  the  library— 
Now,  as  the  loaves  in  the  Gospel  multi- 
plied in  the  breaking,  so  Mr.  Chetham's 
estate  did  not  shrink,  but  swelled,  in  the 
calling  of  it  in :  insomuch  that  the  sur- 
plusage is  known  to  be  the  better  part  oi 
two  thousand  pounds.  Dying  a  batchelor, 
he  appointed  Geoige  Chetham,  Esq.,  ci 
tizen  and  grocer,  of  London  (whereof  he 
was  chosep  alderman,  1656,  and  fined  for 
the  same)  and  Edward  Chetham,  gentle- 
man, ej^^tors  of  his  will  and  testament : 
'*  God  send  us  more  such  men,  i/iat  we 
may  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  Papists  with 
tlie  liglil  of  Protestant  g  »cd  works." — And 
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kDOw,  reader,  I  am  beholden  for  my 
exact  information  herein,  to  my  worthy 
friend  Mr.  Johnson,  late  preacher  of  the 
Temple,  and  one  of  the  Feoffees  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Chetham,  for  the  uses 
aforesaid  .*' 


ghost  stories,  ballads,  propliecies,  Christ- 
mas carols,  and  other  wonders  and  de* 
lights,  published  at  suitable  seasons,  and 
oJiener  if  need  be,  by  the  flying  stationers, 
'*  at  the  small  price  of  one  halfpenny." 


Where  the  college  was  erected  by  Tho- 
mas West,  lord  de  la  Warre,  formerly 
stood  tiie  old  manor  house,  called  the 
'<  Baron's  Hall,**  which  for  many  centu- 
ries had  been  the  chief  residence  of 
the  Grcsleys,  and  De  la  Wurres,  lords  of 
the  manor  of  Manchester.  More  anciently 
it  was  the  pleasing  impregnable  site  of 
the  summer  camp  of  the  Komans,  lined 
with  tall  impregnable  precipices,  covered 
with  a  fosse  enormously  deep  and  broad 
before,  and  insulated  by  three  lively  cur- 
rents of  water  around  it  There,  where 
for  more  than  eight  successive  centuries, 
the  public  devotions  of  the  town  were  re- 
gularly offered — where,  for  more  than 
twenty  successive  generations,  the  plain 
forefathers  of  the  town  were  regularly  re- 
posited  in  peace — where  the  bold  barons 
of  Manchester  spread  out  the  hospitable 
board,  in  a  rude  luxurious  magnificence, 
or  displayed  the  instructive  mimicry  of 
war,  in  a  train  of  military  exercises — where 
the  fellows  of  the  college  studied  silently 
in  their  respective  apartments,  or  walked 
conversing  in  their  common  gallery — where 
the  youthful  indigent  now  daily  receive 
the  judicious  dole  of  charity,  and  fold 
their  little  hands  in  gratitude  to  God- 
where  peaceful  students  may  now  peace- 
ably pursue  their  inquiries — there  arose 
the  spreading  pavilions  of  the  Romans, 
and  there  previously  glittered  the  military 
ensigns  of  the  Frisians.  The  site  of  the 
college  was  the  site  of  the  Roman  prae- 
torium.  The  old  approach  to  the  camp 
was  by  a  military  gateway,  and  probably 
with  a  light  bridge  of  timber  across  the 
ditch,  drawn  up  then  (as  it  certainly  was 
in  after  ages)  for  the  security  of  the  man- 
sion. Hence  it  acquired  the  appellation 
of  the  hanging  bridge,  and  communicated 
to  the  fosse  the  abbreviated  name  of  the 
**  Hanging  Ditch,*'  which  still  adheres  to 
a  street  constructed  along  the  course  of 
the  fosse,  and  skirting  the  cemetery  of 
Christ  Church. 

Be  it  remembered,  by  seekers  of  street 
literature  who  visit  Manchester,  -ihat  at 
Hanging  Ditch  lives  the  ceTebrated 
"  Swindells,"  the  great  Manchestei  printer 
of  murders,  executions,  marvellous  tales, 


The  public  library  founded  at  Manches- 
ter college  by  Humphrey  Chetham  is  the 
great  attraction  in  Manchester  to  a  bookish 
roan.  It  is  the  only  library  in  the  king- 
dom in  which  every  person  has  the  liberty 
of  unlicensed  reading.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  daily,  from  nine  in  the  moaning 
till  one,  and  from  two  till  Ave  in  the  after- 
noon ;  except  in  the  interval  from  Octo- 
ber to  Easter,  when  it  is  closed  at  four 
o'clock.  Any  one  that  chooses,  whether 
resident  or  not,  on  going  to  Chetham's 
library,  and  requiring  to  read,  i» requested 
by  the  sub-librarian  to  write  his  name  and 
ad  d  ress  in  a  Sook  kept  for  that  pu  rpose,  and, 
liavirig  done  this,  tie  is  at  liberty  to  read 
on  that  and  every  other  day,  in  a  room 
provided  with  requisites  for  writing.  In 
1791  ar  catalogue  of  the .  collection  of 
books  and  MSS.  was  printed  in  two  oc- 
tavo volumes,  and  in  1826  a  third  volume 
containing  subsequent  additions.  Several 
of  the  MSS.  are  exceedingly  curious; 
the  printed  books  are,  in  general,  the  best 
works  in  history,  philosophy,  and  science, 
with  good  editions  of  the  classics.  The 
liberality  which  has  provided,  and  thrown 
open  to  unrestricted  use,  so  vasta  library, 
is  without  example 


In  a  gallery,  which  leads  to  the  library, 
there  is  a  collection  of  what  formerly 
were  deemed  "curiosities."  This  is 
shown  and  described  to  visitors  who  de- 
sire it  for  a  triflmg  acknowledgment. 
The  boys  of  the  college  are  exhibitors  in 
turn,  and,  except  perhaps  to  natives  of 
Lancashire,  the  show-boy  is  the  greatest 
curiosity.  With  a  loud  voice,  and  in  a 
dialect  and  intonation  so  peculiar  as  to 
be  indescribable,  the  boy  directs  the  at- 
tention of  the  rustic  and  genteel  alike,  to 
the  objects  he  exhibits.  Happily,  of 
what  he  says  there  exists  a  report,  which, 
however  seemingly  ludicrous,  is  literally 
faithful. 

As  soon  as  the  show-boy  enters  the 
gallery  of  curiosities,  he  points  at  the  ar- 
ticles, and  describes  them  as  follows: — 

'<  That's  th'  Skeleton  of  a  Man— that*s 
a  Globe  —  that*s  a  Telescope  —  that's  a 
Snake  —  over  th'  snake's  back's  two 
Watch    Bills — those    are    four   auciuit 
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Swords — ^that  with  a  white  haft  wonst  he- 
longed  toGeneral  Wolfe— that's  th'  Whip 
that  th'  Snake  was  kilt  with — ^that  top- 
most's  a  Crocodile— that  bottomost's  an 
Alligator — that  boot  wonst  belonged  to 
Queen  Elizabeth — that's  an  Indian  Pouch 
-—that's  an  kncient  Stiletto— that's  part 
of  Humphrey  Cheetharo's  Armour — that 
with  th'  white  face  is  a  Monkey — under 
th'  monkey's  a  green  Lizard — side  o'  th' 
monkev's  a  Porpus's  Skull  —  under  th' 
porpus  s  skull's  an  Alligator— under  th' 
aUigitor's  a  Turtle*-those  Bows  and  Ar- 
rows belonged  to  the  Indians— that's  a 
Porpus's  Head — those  are  Tarious  kinds 
of  Adders^  Worms,  Snakes,  Fishes,  and 
venemoQs  creatures — that  Albine  Piece 
was  taken  firomth'  dead  body  of  a  French- 
man  that  was  killed  at  th'  Battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, that  was  fought  i'  th'  year  eighteen 
hundert  and  fifteen  —  those  are  a  pair  of 
Eagle's  Claws  —  that  Arrow  belonged  to 
one  o'  th'  legions  that  fought  under  th* 
Duke  of  Richmond,  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,  in  th*  year  1485,  when 
King  Richard  the  Third,  king  of  England, 
was  slain— thoie  Arrows  wonst  belonged 
to  Robin  Hood— that's  a  Sea  Hen— that's 
a  Sea  Weed  — that's  a  Unicorn  Ftsh^ 
Chat's  part  of  an  Indian's  Skull— that's 
lb'  top  part  of  it — that's  part  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  Stone  and  Tankard  —  those 
Balte  are  took  out  of  a  Cow — that's  part 
of  a  Load  Stone — those  two  Pieces  of 
Wood  was  Almanacks  before  printing 
was  found  out — that's  a  Hairy  Man  — 
under  th'  hairy  man's  a  Speaking  trum- 
pet—  side  o'  th'  speaking  trumpet's  a 
Shark's  Jaw  Bone — that  that's  leaning 
Wnst  th*  speaking  trumpet's  Olirer 
Cromwell's  Sword— that's  a  Leathern  Bag 
— side  o'  th'  leathern  bag^  two  Cokey  Nut 
Shells — side  o'  the'  cokey  nut  shells^  a 
Porpus's  Skull  —  side  o'  th'  porpus's 
skull's  a  Pumpkin — side  o'  th'  pumpkin's 
an  American  Cat— over  th*  pumpkin's  a 
Turtle— side  o'  th'  turtle's  a  Sea  Weed- 
that  lop  oce's  a  Crocodile— under  th'  cro- 
codile's an  Alligator— under  th'  alligator's 
a  Woman's  Clog  that  was  split  by  a 
thunder  bolt,  and  hoo  wasn't  hurt — side 
o'th'  crocodile's  tail's  a  Sea  Hen— side  o' 
th'  sea  hen's  a  Laplcnder's  Snow  Shoe— 
Thai  in  a  box  it  W  SkeUtou  efa  Nighi- 
vfgaUr 

At  the  termination  of  this  account,  it 
is  usual  for  the  show-boy  to  enter  the 
reading-room,  with  his  company,  and,  to 
the  annoyance  of  readere,  point  out,  with 
the  samn  loud  showmanlike  voice,  the  por- 


traits of  Chetham  the  founder,  and  cer- 
tain other  worthies  of  Manchester,  long 
since  deceased,  not  forgetting  an  old  in- 
laid oak  table.  In  conclusion,  he  claims 
attention  to  the  figure  of  a  cock,  carved  in 
wood,  as  the  last  curiosity,  by  saying, 
**  This  is  the  Cock  that  crows  when  he 
smells  roast  beef."  Many  of  the  country 
people  are  far  greater  **  curiosities"  to  a 
bystander,  than  any  in  the  collection  they 
come  to  see.  ITiey  view  all  with  gravity 
and  solemn  surprise,  and  evidently  with 
conviction  that  they  are  at  leoffth  wit- 
nessiur  some  of  the  most  wonderful  won- 
ders of  world.    B 

The  following  ballad,  in  the  Lancashire 
dialect,  contains  an  account  of  a  holiday 
trip  to  see  the  *'  curiosities,"  and  u  cha- 
racteristic of  the  provincial  manners. 

Johnny    Green's  Wedding,  and   dk 

SCRXPTION    OF   MaNCHESTEA    CoLLEGE. 

Neaw  la4i«  when  wt  yo  beawn  so  fsst« 
Yo  happan  ha  no  yerd  wkot*ft  psst  \ 
Jln  gettun  wed  sin  aa'r  hem  last. 

Just  three  week  sin  romc  Sunday. 
'Au  ax'd  th'  owd  folk,  an  aw  wur  xeet. 
So  Nan  an  me  agreed  tat  ncet, 
Ot  if  we  could  mak  both  eendt  meetj 

We'd  wed  o'  Saster  Monday, 

That  xaoxfL,  as  prim  as  pewter  quarts. 

Aw  th'  wenches  coom  an  browt  th'  succt- 

hearts 
An  fnnd  we>  loike  to  ha  three  carts, 

'Twur  thrank  as  Bcdes  Wakes,  mon 
We  donn'd  eawr  tits  i*  ribbins  too. 
One  red,  one  green,  and  tone  war  blue, 
S(i  hey  !  lads,  hey  !  away  we  flew, 

Loike  a  race  for  th'  Ledger  stakes,  mon. 
Reet  merrily  we  drove,  full  bat. 
An  eh  !  heaw  Duke  and  Dobbin  swat ; 
Owd  Grizzle  wur  so  lawm  an  fat. 

Fro  soide  to  soide  hoo  jow*d  um  : 
Deawn  Withy-Qrove  at  last  we  coom. 
An  stopt  at  Seven  Stars,  by  gum. 
An  drank  as  mich  warm  ale  and  ram^ 

As'd  dreawn  o'th'  folk  i'  Owdham. 
When  th*  shot  wur  paid  an  drink  wur  done. 
Up  Fennel*Strect,  to  th'  church,  for  fuQ, 
We  donc'd  loike  morris-dancers  dun. 

To  th'  best  of  aw  meh  knowledge  : 
So  th' job  wur  done  i'  hoave  a  crack. 
Boh  eh !  whot  fun  to  get  th'  first  smack  ( 
So  neaw  meh  lads  'fore  we  gun  back. 

Says  au,  well  look  at  th'  college. 
We  seed  a  clock-case,  first,  good  laws  ! 
Where  death  stnns  up  wi'  groat  lung  claws. 
His  legs,  and  wings,  and  lantern  jaws. 

They  really  look'd  quite  fearink. 
Thero*s  snakes,  an  watch-bills  just  loike  poikes 
Ot  Hunt  an  aw  the  reformink  toikes 
An  thee  an  me,  an  Sam  o  Moiks, 

Onc*t  took  a  blankctccriuk. 
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Kh !  lorjtii  dayt,  booath  far  an  woido. 
There's  yaid't  o'  books  at  erery  ttroide. 
Fro*  top  to  bothum,  eend  an  sotde, 

Sirh  plecki  there's  very  few  so : 
Att  axt  him  if  they  warn  fort'sell. 
For  Nan  loikes  readink  vastly  well, 
Boh  th'  measter  wur  eawt,  so  he  couldna  tell^ 

Or  au'd  bowt  bur  Robinson  Cmsoe. 

There's  a  tmrnpet  spcyks  and  maks  a  din. 
An  a  sbttte  o  dooas  made  o  tin. 
For  folk  to  goo  a  feightink  in. 

Just  loiko  thoose  chaps  o*  Boney*s  : 
An  there's  a  table  carv'd  so  queer, 
Wi'  OS  mony  planks  os  days  i'  th'  year. 
An  crinkom-crankums  here  an  theie^ 

I^ike  th'  clooas  press  at  neb  gronney's. 

There's  Oliver  Cramill's  bunt  an  balls. 

An  Frenchman's  gnns,  they'd  tean  i'  s4pialb. 

An  Swords,  os  Innk  oa  me,  on  th'  walls. 

An  bows  an  arrows  too,  mon  : 
A  a  didna  moind  his  fcarfo  words. 
Nor  skeletons  o  men  an  birds. 
Boh  au  fair  hate  seet  o  greyt  long  swords 

Sin  th'  feyght  at  Peterloo,  mon. 

Wo  seed  a  wooden  cock  loikewiso. 
Boh  dang  it,  mon,  theas  college  boys. 
They  tell'n  a  pack  o  starink  loies, 

Os  sure  os  teaw'r  a  sinner ; 
That  cock  when  it  smells  roast  beefU  crow 
Says  he  ;  boh,  au  said,  teaw  lies,  an  know. 
An  au  con  prove  it  plainly  so, 

AuVe  a  peawnd  i'  meh  hat  formeb  dinner. 

Boh  th*  hairy  mon  had  missed  meh  thowt. 
An  th'  clog  fair  crackt  by  thunner  bowt. 
An  th'  woman  noathcr  Iswmt  nor  nowt, 

Thew  ne'er  seed  th'  loike  sin  t'ur  bom,  mon. 
There's  crocodiles,  an  things  indeed 
Au  colours,  mak,  shap,  siae,  an  breed, 
A  n  if  au  moot  tell  ton  hoave  au  seed 

We  moot  sit  an  smook.  lUl  mom,  mon. 

Thendcwn  Lung -Mill -Gate  we  did  steer 
1  o  owd  Moike  Wilson's  goods-shop  there. 
To  bey  cawr  Nan  a  rockink  chear. 

An  pots,  an  spoons,  an  ladles  : 
Nan  bowt  a  glass  for  lookink  in, 
A  tin  Dutch  oon  for  cookink  in, 
Au  bowt  a  cheer  for  smookink  in. 

An  Nan  aa'd  proice  o'  th'  cradles. 

Then  ih*  fiddler  strack  up  th'  hon^'moon, 
A  n  off  we  seet  for  Owdham  soon, 
We  made  owd  Grizzle  trot  to  th'  tune. 

Every  yard  o'th'  way,  mon. 
At  neet  oich  lad  an  bonny  \u», 
Laws  heaw  they  donc'd  an  drunk  their  glass. 
So  tiert  wur  Nan  an  I,  by  th'  mass, 

Ot  wc  lay  till  twelve  next  day,  mon. 

It  should  not  be  foi^^tten   that  in  col- 
lection at  tbe  college  there  are  two  clog- 
almanacs,  similar  to  that  which  is  engra-' 
ven  as  a  frontispiece  to  the  second  vo- 


lume of  the  Every  Day  Rook,  and  de 
cribed  in  that  work.* 


^Aituars  14. 

Mallard  Day. 

At  All-Soals  College,  Oxfonl,  there  is 
annually  on  the  evening  of  this  day  a  great 
merry-makinff,  occasioned  by  a  circnm- 
sUnce  related  in  **■  Oxoniensis  Academia, 
or  the  Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  John 

Pointer/' t  ^^^  «*ys> — 

''  Another  custom  is  that  of  celebrating 
their  Mallard-night  every  year  on  the  14th 
of  January,  in  remembrance  of  a  huge 
mallard  ot  drake,  found  (aS  traditioa  goes) 
imprisoned  in  a  gutter  or  drain  under 
ground,  and  grown  to  a  vast  bigness,  at 
the  digging  for  the  foundation  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

^  Now  to  account  for  tbe  longevity  of 
this  mallard,  Mr.  Willugbby,  in  his  Or- 
nithology, tells  us  (p.  14,  speaking  of  the 
age  of  birds)  that  ne  was  assured  by  a 
friend  of  his,  a  person  of  Tery  good  credit, 
that  his  father  kept  a  goose  known  to  be 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  as  yet  sound  and 
Uisty,  and  like  enough  to  have  lived  many 
vears  longer,  had  he  not  been  forced  to  kill 
tier  for  her  mischievousness,  worrying  and 
destroying  the  young  geese  and  goslings. 

«  And  my  lord  Bacon,  in  his  Natural 
History,  p.  28i0,  says  the  goose  may  pass 
among  the  long  livers,  though  his  food  be 
commonly  grass  and  such  kind  of  nourish- 
ment, especially  the  wild-goose:  where- 
upon this  proverb  grew  among  the 
Germans :  Magis  senex  quiun  Ansemivalis 
-voider  than  a  wild-goose. 

'*  And,  if  a  goose  be  such  a  long-lived 
bird,  why  not  a  duck  or  drake,  since  I 
reckon  they  may  be  both  ranked  in  the 
same  class,  though  of  a  different  species  as 
to  their  size,  as  a  rat  and  a  mouse? 

''And,  if  so,  this  may  help  to  give 
credit  to  our  All-Souls  malUrd.  How- 
ever,  this  is  ceruin,  this  mallard  is  the  ac- 
cidental occasion  of  a  great  gaudy  once  a 
year,  and  great  mirth,  though  the  comme- 
morafion  of  their  founder  is  the  ehief  oc- 
casion. For  on  this  occasion  is  always 
sung  a  merry  old  song.'* 


•  Whiukfr.     Aikin. 
Oratorical  Guide,  &c. 


Manchester  Gvi(3c 


t  London,  1749,  8vo. 
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Thb  notice  caused  *'  A  complete  Vin- 
dication of  the  Mallard  of  All-Souls  Col- 
lege, against  the  injurious  suggestions  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pointer:"  *  a  publica- 
tion by  a  pleasant  writer,  who,  with  mock 
gravity,  contends  that  the  illnstrious  mal- 
lard had,  through  a  **  forged  hypothesis," 
been  degraded  into  a  goose.  To  set  this 
important  afiair  in  a  true  light,  be  proceeds 
tosar — 

''X  shall  be^  leave  to  transcribe  a 
passage  from  Thomas  WaUingham,  a 
monk  of  St.  Alban's,  and  regius  professor 
of  hlstoiy  in  that  monastery  about  the 
year  1440.  This  writer  is  well  known 
among  the  historians  for  his  Historia 
Brevis,  written  in  Latin,  and  published 
both  by  Camden  and  archbishop  Parker : 
but  tlie  tract  I  am  quoting  is  in  English, 
and  entitled, '  Of  wonderful  and  surprising 
Eventys,'  and,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  has 
never  yet  been  printed.  The  eighth 
chapter  of  his  fifth  book  begins  thus : — 

^'Ryghte  wele  worthie  of  note  is 
thilke  uunous  tale  of  the  All-Sonlen  Mai- 
larde,  the  whicbe,  because  it  bin  acted  in 
our  daies,  and  of  a  suretye  vouched  unto 
me^  I  will  in  fewe  woidys  relate. 

**  *  Whenas  Ilenrye  Chichele,  the  late 
renowned  archbishope  of  Cantorberve, 
had  minded  to  fonnden  a  collidge  in  Ox- 
enlbrde,  for  the  hele  of  his  soule  and  the 
sooles  of  all  those  who  peryshed  in  the 
wanes  of  Frannce,  fighteing  raliantlve 
under  our  most  gracious  Hen  rye  the 
fifthe,  moche  was  he  distraughten  con- 
cerning the  place  he  myghte  choose  for 
thilke  purpose.  Him  thiukyth  some 
whylest  how  be  myghte  place  it  withouten 
the  eastern  porie  of  the  citie,  both  for  the 
pleaaanntnesse  of  the  roeadowes  and  the 
clere  streamvs  therebye  runninge.  Agen 
him  thinkyth  odir  wbylest  howe  he  mote 
buildeo  it  on  the  northe  side  for  the 
helelul  ayre  there  coming  from  the  fieldes. 
Nowe  while  he  doubteth  thereon  he  dremt, 
and  behold  there  appereth  unto  him  one 
of  righte  godelye  personage,  sayioge  and 
adviseing  as  howe  he  myghte  placen  his 
collidge  in  the  highe  strete  of  the  citie, 
nere  unto  the  chirche  of  our  blessed  ladie 
the  Virgine,  and  in  witnesse  that  it  was 
sowtfae,  and  no  vain  and  deceitful  phan- 
tasie,  wolled  him  to  laye  the  first  stane  of 
the  foundation  at  the  comer  which  tumeth 
towards  the  Cattys-Strete,  where  in  del- 
▼inge  he  myghte  of  a  suretye  finde  a 


«  3rd  Edition,  Oxford,  1793,  8to. 


schwoppinge  malUrde  imprisoned  in  the 
sinke  or  sewere,  wele  vftittened  and  al 
most  ybosten.    Sure  token  of  Uie  thriv- 
aunce  of  his  future  college. 

*'  <  Moche  doubteth  he  when  he  awoke 
on  the  nature  of  this  vision,  whethyr  he 
mote  give  hede  thereto  or  not.  Then  ad- 
visyth  he  there  with  monie  docters  and 
leamyd  clerkys,  who  all  seyde  howe  he 
oughte  to  maken  trial  upon  it.  Then 
Gomyth  he  to  Ozenforde,  and  on  a  daye 
fixed,  after  masse  seyde,.  proceedeth  he 
in  solemnee  wyse,  with  spades  and  pick- 
axes for  the  nonce  provided,  to  the  place 
afore  spoken  of.  But  long  they  had  not 
digged  ere  they  herde,  as  it  myghte  seme, 
within  the  wam  of  the  erthe,  horrid  stnig- 
glinges  and  fi utter inges,  and  anon  violent 
quaakinges  of  the  distressyd  mallarde. 
Then  Chichele  lyfteth  up  his  hondes  and 
seyth  Beoedicite,  &c.  Stc.  Nowe  when 
they  broughte  him  forth,  behold  the  size 
of  his  bodie  was  as  that  of  a  bustarde  or 
an  ostridge.  And  moche  wonder  was 
thereat;  for  the  lycke  had  not  been  seene 
in  this  londe,  ne  in  onie  odir.' " 

Upon  this  '^  historical  proof  the  vindi« 
cator  rests  the  verity  of  the  venerable 
mallard,  and  goes  on  to  prove  that  ^  Mr. 
Pointer,  by  taking  the  lonffevity  of  the*mal- 
lard  for  granted,  hath  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish thereon  the  hypothesis  of  the  goose 
in  opposition  to  all  truth  and  testimony,  ,  *« 
both  historical  and  prophetical.''  The  vin- 
dicator further  affirms  that  he  is  greatly 
surprised  to  find  '<  an  orthodox  clergyman, 
like  Mr.  Pointer,  abetting  errors,  and 
proposing  (though  obscurely)  dangerous 
innovations."  For,  he  enquires,  **  would 
any  one  but  this  author  have  represented 
80  august  a  ceremony,  as  the  celebration  of 
the  mallard,  by  those  vulgar  circumstances 
of  eating  and  drinking,  and  dnging  a 
merry  old  .song?'' 

However,  to  conclude  all  that  can  be 
reasonably  said  of  this  commemoration 
and  its  origin,  and,  because  this  ^  merry 
old  song"  hath  not  been  given  by  either 
the  alleged  asperser  or  Uie  cspouser  of 
the  bird  of  All-Souls,  the  ballad  is  ex- 
tracted and  printed  below,  from  a  collec- 
tion well  known  to  Oxonians.  It  must 
not  however  be  forgotten  that  the  reverend 
author  of  *'  A  Companion  to  the  Guide, 
and  a  Guide  to  the  Companion,"  which 
purports  to  be  **  A  complete  supplement 
to  all  the  accounts  of  Oxford  nitherto 
published,"  says,  in  his  prcfiice,  ''that  the 
Keverend  Mr.  Pointer,  rector  of  Slapton 
in  Nortfaamptonshite.  was  but  little  ac 
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quainted  with  our  academical  afinats,  is 
evident,  from  hi^  supposing  the  mallard 
of  All-SouU  College  to  be  a  goose." 

TUE   M£IIRY   OLD   SOKG   OF   TBB  AlL- 

Soul's  mallard. 

Orifllin,  boatAtd,  tuikey,  eapon^ 
Let  other  hungry  mortaJls  g»pe  on  ; 
And  on  the  bones  their  ■tomaeh  fall  hard. 
But  let  AU-SooU'  men  have  their  Mallard. 
Oh  !  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward, 
Oh  !  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward, 
It  was  a  swapping,  swapping  MALLARD. 

The  Ramam  once  admired  a  gander 
More  than  they  did  their  chief  commander  ; 
Because  he  sar'd,  if  some  don't  fool  us. 
The  place  that's  called  th'  head  of  Toku, 

Oh  !  by  the  blood,  &c« 

The  poeu  feign  Jove  turned  a  swan. 
But  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can  ; 
As  for  our  proof  *tis  not  at  all  hard. 
For  it  was  a  swapping,  swapping  MALLARD. 

Oh  !  by  the  blood,  Bbc, 

Therefore  let  us  sing  and  dance  a  galliard. 
To  the  remembrance  of  the  MALLARD : 
And  as  the  MALLARD  dives  in  pool. 
Let  us  dabble,  dive,  and  duck  in  bowl. 

Oh  !  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward, 
Oh  !  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward, 
It  was  a  swapping,  swapping  M A  lla R D« 


h.  m. 

Januarif  14. — Day  breaks     .     .     5  51 

Sun  rises   ...    7  53 

—  sets     ...    4    7 

Twilight  ends     .    6    8 

Field  fores  remain  very  numerous. 


Queen  Elizabeth  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster on  the  15th  of  January  1559,  by 
the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  who  was  the  only 
prelate  that  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
perform  the  ceremony.  She  was  con- 
ducted through  London  amidst  the  joyful 
acclamations  of  the  people.  In  the  course 
of  the  procession,  a  boy,  who  personated 
Trutli,  desrending  from  a  triumphal  arch, 
presented  to  her  a  bible,  whicn  she  re- 
ceived with  gracious  deportment,  and 
placed  in  her  bosom;  declaring  that  it 
was  by  far  more  precious  and  acceptable 
than  all  the  costly  testimonies  which  the 
city  had  that  day  given  her  of  their  attach- 
ment. She  acquired  a  popularity  beyond 
what  any  of  her  predecessors  or  suc- 
cessors could  attain.^ 


*  Hume. 


OnoUry^wommCi  drtu  in  queen  Elttabeth*s 

dayt. 

The  picture  which  Dunbar,  in  ''The 
Freirs  of  Berwick,''  has  given  us  of  the 
dress  of  a  rich  former's  wife  in  Scotland, 
during  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
will  apply,  with  little  difference,  to  the 
still  wealthier  dames  of  England.  He 
has  drawn  her  in  a  robe  of  fine  scarlet 
with  a  white  hood ;  a  gay  purse  and 
gingling  keys  pendant  at  her  side  from  a 
silked  belt  of  silver  tissue;  on  each  finger 
she  wore  two  rings,  and  round  her  waist 
was  a  sash  of  grass-green  silk,  richly  em- 
broidered with  silver. 

To  this  rural  extravagance  in  dress, 
Warner,  in  "  Albion's  England,"  bears 
equal  testimony,  through  two  old  gossips 
cowering  over  their  cottage-fire,  and 
chatting  how  the  world  had  changed  <<  ii* 
their  time." 

When  we  were  maids  (quoth  one  of  them) 
Was  no  such  new-found  pride  : 
Then  wore  they  shoes  of  ease,  now  of 

An  inch«broad,  corked  high. 
Black  kersey  stockings,  wonted  now. 

Yea  silk  of  youthful*st  dye  : 

Garten  of  list,  but  now  of  silk. 

Some  edged  deep  with  gold  : 
With  costlier  toys  for  coarser  turns 

Than  used  perhaps  of  old. 

Fringed  and  embroidered  petticoats 
Now  beg.     But  heard  you  named, 

Till  now  of  late,  busks,  perriwigs. 
Masks,  plumes  of  feathen  framed. 

Snpporten,  postun,  farthingales. 

Above  the  loins  to  wear ; 
That  be  she  ne'er  so  slender,  yet. 

She  cross-like  seems  four-square. 

Some  wives,  gray-headed,  shame  not  locks 

Of  youthful  borrowed  hair : 
Some,  tyring  art,  attire  their  heads 

With  only  tresses  bare : 
Some  (grosser  pride  than  which,  think  I, 

No  passed  age  might  shame) 
By  art,  abusing  nature,  heads 

Of  antick't  hair  do  frame. 
Once  starching  lack*t  the  term,  because 

Was  lacking  once  the  toy. 
And  lack't  we  all  these  toys  and  terms. 

It  were  no  grief,  but  joy.— 

Now  dwells  each  drossel  in  her  glass  ' 

When  I  was  young,  I  wot 
On  holy-days  (for  seldom  else 

Such  idle  times  we  got) 
A  tub  or  pail  of  water  clear 

Stood  us  instead  of  glass.* 

*  Dr.  Drake's  Shakspeare  and  his  Times» 

i.  118. 
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h.  m, 
JtMumy  15. — Day  bream    .     .     5  50 
Sun  rises   ...    7  52 
—  sets     ...     4     8 
Twilight  ends     .     6  10 
Krds  seek  the  shelter,  food,  and  pro- 
tection of  the  house. 
The  weather  usually  very  haro. 


Sanuars  16. 

BOTTL£  CONJUROR. 

On  Monday,  the  16th  of  January,  1 749, 
it  was  announced  by  newspaper  adver- 
tisement that  a  person,  on  that  evening,  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  in  the  Haymarket, 
would  play  on  a  common  walking  cane 
the  music  of  every  instrument  then  in 
use ;  that  he  would,  on  the  stage,  get  into 
a  tavern  quart  bottle,  without  equivoca- 
tion, and,  while  there,  sing  several  songs, 
and  suffer  any  spectator  to  handle  the 
bottle ;  that  if  any  spectator  came  masked 
he  would,  if  requested,  declare  who  they 
were;  that,  in  a  private  room,  he  would 
produce  the  representation  of  any  person 
dead,  with  whom  the  party  requesting  it 
should  converse  some  minutes,  as  if  alive ; 
that  the  performance  would  begin  at  half- 
past  six;  and  that  a  guard  would  be 
placed  at  the  doors  to  preserve  order. 

This  advertisement  assembled  an  im* 
mense  audience,  who  waited  till  seven 
o'clock,  and  then,  becoming  impatient 
and  vociferous,  a  person  came  before  the 
curtain,  and  declared  that,  if  the  performer 
did  not  appear,  the  money  ^nould  be 
returned.  Afterwards,  a  voice  behind  the 
curtain  cried  out  that  the  performer 
had  not  arrived,  but,  if  the  audience 
would  stay  till  the  next  evening,  instead 
of  going  into  a  quart  hottle,  he  would  get 
into  a  pint.  A  tumult  then  commenced, 
by  the  throwing  of  a  lighted  candle  from 
<me  of  the  boxes  upon  the  stage.  The 
interior  of  the  theatre  was  torn  down  and 
burnt  in  the  street,  and  a  flag  made  of 
the  stage  curtain  was  placed  on  a  pole,  in 
the  midst  of  the  bonfire.  During  the  riot, 
the  entrance  money,  which  had  been 
secured  in  a  box,  according  to  contract 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  was 
carried  away.  Several  persons  of  high 
rank  were  present,  and  the  pickpockets 
obtained  a  rich  booty.  A  distinguished 
general's  rich  sword  was  lost,  for  the 
fecovery  of  which  thirty  ^ineas  were 
inered. 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th,  a  letter  wai 


addressed  to  the  Morning  Advertiser,  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  tlieatre,  disavowing 
connivance  with  the  impostor,  and  stating 
that,  as 

**  The  performance  proposed  was  so 
very  extraordinary,  it  was  stipulated  with 
the  person  that  hired  the  house  that  there 
should  be  a  receiver  of  the  proprietor's 
own  appointment  at  the  office,  and,  in 
case  there  should  be  no  performance,  or 
any  notorious  equivocation,  that  the 
money  should  be  returned.  All  which 
was  assented  to,  and,  as  the  hirer  paid 
the  rent,  and  would  necessarily  be  at 
other  expenses  before  the  opening  of  the. 
doors,"  the  proprietor  says, — 

^  I  was  thereby  strongly  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  he  intended  no  real  imposition, 
but  that  something  (of  that  kind)  would 
be  'exhibited  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
spectators.  All  the  caution  above  men- 
tioned was  taken,  and  tlie  money  locked 
up  in  the  office,  guarded  by  persons  of 
reputation,  who  would  have  returned  it ; 
and  publicly,  on  the  stage,  told  them  that 
if  the  person  did  not  appear  their  money 
should  be  returned.  But,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  that  offer,  my  house  was 
pulled  down,  the  office  broken  open,  the 
money  taken  out,  and  the  servants  obliged 
to  fly  to  save  their  lives.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, this  may  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
justification  in  my  behalf,  and  all  that 
could  be  reasonably  expected  from  me; 
and  that  those  gentlemen  who  are  conscious 
of  having  injured  me  will  be  so  generous 
as  to  make  me  a  reasonable  satisfaction, 
considering  the  damage  I  have  suffered, 
which,  on  a  moderate  computation,  will 
exceed  four  hundred  pounds. 

"  John  Potter." 

On  the  same  day  there  appeared  in  the 
same  paper  an  advertisement  from  Mr. 
Foote,  the  comedian,  whence  it  appears 
that  he  had  been  accused  of  having  been 
accessorv  to  the  cheat.  This,  Foote 
utterly  denied,  and  alleged  that  on  the 
mornmg  of  the  expected  performance  he 
called  on  Mr.  Lewis,  Potter's  attorney, 
and  gave  him  his  opinion  that  a  fraud  on 
the  public  was  intended,  and  therefore 
advised  that  the  doors  should  not  be 
opened.  Lewis's  answer  was,  that  if  the 
man  complied  with  his  agreement,  the 
doors  must  be  opened.  Foote  then  re- 
commended him  not  to  suffer,  on  any 
pretence,  the  man,  or  any  of  his  confede- 
rates, to  receive  a  shilling,  but  appoint  a 
treasurer,  in  order,  if  disappointment 
occurred,  the  money  might  be  return^!. 
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PoUer*s  letter  re-appearerl  in  Thursday's 
paper,  with  this  "  N.  B.  The  person  who 
took  the  house  was  a  roan  of  genteel 
appearance ;  said  his  name  was  William 
NichoUs;  and  directed  letters  to  be  left 
for  him  at  the  Bedford  Coffee-house,  Co- 
vent  Garden.*' 

The  secret  history  of  the  imposture  was 
never  discovered  to  the  public,  but  it  was 
rumored  that  the  atfair  originated  in  a 
wager  proposed  by  a  well-known  rakish 
nobleman,  which  had  been  accepted,  and, 
to  win  the  bet,  he  contrived  and  effected 
the  mischievous  trick. 


Within  a  week  from  the  affair  of  the 
bottle  conjuror,  an  advertisement  pro- 
posed to  rival  his  astonishing  non-per- 
formance, by  stating  that  there  had  lately 
arrived  from  Ethiopia  *'the  most  wt>n- 
derful  and  surprising  Doctor  Benimbo 
Zimmampaango,  dentist  and  body-surgeon 
to  the  emperor  of  Monoemongi,"  who, 
amonjg  other  surprising  operations,  pro- 
posed to  perform  the  following :  «*  He. 
offers  any  one  of  the  spectators,  only  to 
pull  out  his  own  eyes,  which,  as  soon  as 
ne  has  done,  the  doctor  will  show  them 
'  to  any  lady  or  gentleman  then  present,  to 
convince  them  there  is  no  cheat,  and  then 
replace  them  in  the  sockets  as  perfect  and 
entire  as  ever." 


h.  m. 
Januety  16.— Day  breaks     .     .    5  4^ 
Sun  rises  .     .         7  51 
—  sets     ...     4     9 
Twilight  ends     .    6  11 
The  dead  nettle,    or    red    archangel, 
flowers,  if  the  weather  be  mild.      Like 
grounsel,  it  flowers  nearly  all  the  year. 

0anuars  J  7. 

A  Big  BottU. 
In  January,  1751,  a  globular  bottle 
was  blown  at  Leith,  capable  of  holding 
two  hogsheads.  Its  dimensions  were 
forty  inches  by  forty-two.  This  immense 
vessel  was  the  largest  ever  produced  at 
any  glass  work. 

January  17 — Day  breaks    .    .    5  48 

Sun  rises  ...     7  50 

—  sets     ...     4  10 

Twilight  ends     .    6  .12 

Tlie  garden  anemone,  or  wind  flower, 

flowers.  It  is  the  red  variety  which  blows 

thus  early.    The  usual  season  for  the  other 

sofU  is  April  and  May. 


Samuel  Bernard,  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  celebrated  financiers  of  Europe,  died 
in  Paris,  the  18th  of  January  1739,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight.  He  was  an  elder  of 
the  Protestant  church  of  Charenton.  By 
rendering  great  services  to  the  court,  he 
gained  immense  sums,  and'  was  created 
count  of  Coubert  and  a  knight  of  St. 
Michel.  His  funeral  procession  equalled 
that  of  a  prince  in  point  of  magnificence, 
and  in  the  train  of  distinguished  attendants. 

Bernard  was  a  man  of  pleasantry.  In 
his  expiring  moments,  Languet,  the  rector 
of  St.  Sulpice,  who  was  indeftitigable  in 
obtaining  subscriptions  for  the  building  of 
his  church,  exhorted  the  dying  man  to 
contribute  to  the  structure;  "  for,''  said  he, 
**  what  do  not  they  merit  who  are  able  to 
participate  in  the  edification  of  the  temple 
of  the  Lord?"  Bernard,  endeavouring 
to  turn  his  head  to  the  rector,  said, 
'*  Hold  up  your  hand,  sir,  or  I  shall  see 
your  cards. 

The  rector  Languet  was  an  excellent 
parish  priest,  and  incessantly  devoted  t-^ 
the  rebuilding  of  his  church',  for  which 
purpose  he  turned  every  thing  into  money, 
and  solicited  subscriptions  in  all  quarten*. 
The  Jansenists  were  jealous  of  his  ender.- 
voursand  his  success.   On  paying  his  duty 
to  the  arehbishop  of  Paris,  when  thit 
prelate  took  possession  of  the  archbishop- 
ric, the  rector  was  surprised  to  find  that 
he  had  been  accused  of  having  carried  on 
trade,  for  which  the  arehbishop  severely 
reproved    him.      Languet    denied    the 
charge.    *«  Do  not  you  sell  ice  ?"  said  the 
Bishop.      ''Yes,   my    Lord:   when   the 
workmen  I  employ  in  building  mychureh 
cannot  work,  in  frosty  weather,  I  make 
them  breik  and  pile  up  the  ice,  which  I 
sell  to  furnish  them  with  subsistence  iq 
these  hard  limes."  "  Oh,"  said  the  prelate. 
*  I  don't  understand  it  iu  that  manner,  and 
you  sell  a  great  deal,  I  find."  «  Not  so  much 
as   I  should, "  said  the  good  rector, ««  if 
the  Jansenists  had  not  spread  a  report  thiit 
my  ice  was  warm.* 

January  18.— Day  breaks     .     .     5  47 

Si»n  rises  ...     7  58 

—  sets      ...     4  13 

Twilight  ends      .     6  13 

The  four-toothed  moss  flowers. 


»  Polyaathea,  ii.  S79, 
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A  TRAVELUNG  CARRIAGE. 

Fort<r  vein  ago,  six  milei  an  hoar  wai  vejanM  dow  uMd  odIjf  by  poor  coantrr- 

TCckoDM  fairipeed  fora  tlage  coach.     In  women,    and    Toot-vore    trampera.      lie 

Fiance,  twenty  jcan  before,  UietniT«llia([-  ttyi,— "  That  I  might  not  take  pott,  or 

carriage  wai  the  waggon-like  machine  of  be  obliged  to  um  the  ila^e-coach,  I  wmt 

wicker-work  tepreMnted  in  the  ei^raTinv,  from  Dover  to  London  m  awiggou;   i 

which  iilaken  fromaTiewonabi^-road,  wai   drawn   bv   six   hone*,    ooe   before 

publiihed  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  another,  and  arore  by  a  wagoner,  who 

LodU  XVI.,  who  came  to  the  throne  ia  walked  by  the  sideof  iL     Hewn  clothed 

1774.     There  ii  no  coach-box  to  this  ve-  in  black,  and  appointed  in  all  things  like 

hicle;  the  driver  tits  leiiurety  on  one  of  another  St.   George;    he    had   a    brave 

the   hones;   hit   passengers,  inside   and  mounteror  on  bis  head,  and  wasanciry 

oottide,   loll   leisnrely  ;    and   hit  horses  fellow,  fancied   he   made  a   A^re,   and 

dr^  leittitclj.    Instead  of  glottes  there  teenked  mighiily  pleased  with  himaelf.* 
are  lealbero  curtains,  which  unfurl  from  m^^^ 

lhelop,and  liirt  np,  and  flap  when  down, 

or  wholly  obicure  the  light.    It  is  little  S)SnUarV  1& 

better,  and  perhaps  it  moved  only  a  little 

oukker,  than  a  common  stage-waggon.  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  a 
Out  own  ilage-coacbes  in  the  time  of  scholar  and  a  poet,  "a  man" esteemed  by 
Geoise  IL  were  leaicely  of  superior  con-  8ir  Walter  Raleigh  *■  no  less  valiant  than 
trirancea.  learned,  and  of  excellent  hopes,  was  be- 
When  M.  SorWere,  a  French  man  of  headed  on  Tower  Hill,  for  high  treason, 
leuen,  came  to  England,  in  the  reign  of  on  the  ISthof  January,  1547. 
CharJet  II,  for  the  purpose  of  bting  in-  '^°  ^■''  "' ''"™"'  ^'^  -"' 
—  '~ced  lo  the  kin^,  and  visiting  our 
dittntguished  literary  and  scientific 
Oten,  M  ptocetded  from  (he  place 
of  his  landing  to  the  netNipDlit,  by  aeon- 
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high  adminl  of  England :  in  compliment 
to  Henry  VIII.,  he  had  been  made  ad- 
miral of  Spain  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  home  and 
abroad  by  bravery  of  arms,  courtesy  of 
manners,  and  literair  accomplishments. 
When  Henry,  in  his  fatter  days,  retained 
the  desire  without  the  power  of  gratifi- 
cation, and  remembrance  of  his  great 
crimes  terrified  his  feeble  conscience, 
he  became  jealous  of  his  best  servants. 
Surrey ,who  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward 
the  C5onfessor,  by  authority  of  the  court 
of  arms,  was,  on  that  pretence,  suspect- 
ed of  aspiring  to  the  crown,  and  the  king 
sent  him  to  the  scaffold.  The  decease  of 
the  sensual  monarch  nine  days  afterwards 
prevented  the  death  of  Surrey's  father, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  execution 
had  been  appointed  for  the  following 
morning. 


And  thereto  hath  a  troth  m  joat 
At  had  Penelope  the  Isir  : 
For  what  ehe  saith  ye  may  at  traeti 
At  it  by  writing  sealed  were  ; 
And  viitoce  hath  the  many  moe 
Than  I  with  pen  have  skill  to  ihow. 
I  could  rehearM^  if  that  I  would. 
The  whole  effect  of  Nature's  plaint. 
When  she  had  lost  the  perfect  mould. 
The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint. 
With  wringing  handi  how  fbe  did  cry  ! 
And  what  the  said,  I  know  it,  I. 

I  know  ihe  ewore,  with  raging  mind. 
If  er  kingdom  only  set  apart, 
I'here  was  no  Ion,  by  law  of  kind, 
I'hat  could  have  gone  ao  near  her  heart 
And  this  was  chiefly  all  her  pain 
She  could  not  make  the  like  again.* 


Among  the  ^  noble  authors''  of  his 
age,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  stands  pre-emi- 
nently first  in  rank.  In  his  early  youth  he 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  the  true  spirit 
of  chivalry,  and  by  the  caprice  of  Henry 
he  was  recalled  from  Italy,  where  he  had 
engaged  in  tournament  and  song  for  love 
of  a  lady,  the  *'fair  Geraldine,'*  whose 
identity  has  escaped  discovery.  He  re- 
turned home  the  most  elegant  traveller, 
the  most  polite  lover,  the  most  learned* 
nobleman,  and  the  most  accomplished 
gentleman  of  his  age.  Surrey's  soiinets 
in  praise  of  the  lady  of  his  love  are  in- 
tensely impassioned,  and  polished. 
English  poetry,  till  refined  by  Surrey,  de- 
generated into  metrical  chronicles  or 
tasteless  allegories.  His  love  verses  equal 
the  best  in  our  language ;  while  in  har- 
mony of  numbers,  perspicuity  of  expres- 
sion, and  facility  of  phraseology,  they 
approach  so  near  the  productions  of  our 
own  age,  as  hardly  to  oe  believed  the  off- 
spring of  the  reiffn  of  Henry  VIII.  War- 
on  perceives  almost  the  ease  and  gal- 
antry  of  Waller  in  some  of  the  following 
tanzas, — 

A  PRAISE  OF  BIS  LOVE. 

Wherein  he  reproveth  them  that  compare 
thetr  ladies  with  his. 

Give  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before 
rhat  spent  yoor  boasts  and  bragt  in  vain  : 
My  lady's  beaaty  paieeth  more 
The  best  of  yonm,  I  dare  well  tayne. 
Than  doth  the  sun  the  candle  lights 
Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night. 


January  19.— Day  breaks 

Sun  rises  .    . 
—  sets     .     . 
Twilight  ends 
The  ffold  crest  sings. 


h.  m. 

5  46 
7  47 
4  13 

6  14 


John  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  died 
at  Cherson,  in  Russia,  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1790.  He  was  bom  in  1726, 
and, devoting  his  life  to  active  benevolence, 
made  **  a  circumnavigation  of  charity," 
visiting  the  prisons  and  lazarettoes  of 
different  countries,  with  a  view  to  miti- 
gate the  hardships  of  the  distressed. 

As  a  gratification  to  the  curious,  a 
gentleman  obligingly  communicates  the 
following 

Original  Letter  from  Mr.  Howard. 

Cclogn,  Augutt  4,  1770. 
I  hope  my  dear  Friend  do^  not  think 
any  distance  can  make  me  forget  the  long 
friendship  that  has  subsisted  betwixt  us. 
Little  to  entertain  my  friend,  yet  must 
tell  him  what  a  Rambler  I  am.  When  I 
lefl  London  last  year  for  Leghorn  I  was 
so  ill  a-board  that  I  crost  into  France, 
and  went  into  Switzerland,  so  to  Turin 
and  the  northern  part  of  Italy.  As  winter 
travelling  so  bad  in  Italy  I  returned  into 
France  and  went  to  Holland,  and  early 
in  the  Spring  I  sett  out  and  visited  the 


*  Another  stanza  cloees  this  poem.  Par< 
ticiilars  respecting  the  Karl  of  Surrey  and  hia 
works  are  in  Warton's  History  of  Btiglish 
Poetry,  8vo.  iii.  288  ;  Walpole's  Royal  and 
Noble  Anthors  by  Park,  8vo.  t.  255,  iu^ 
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Sootaern  pari  of  France  and  crost  toe 
Apenoine  mouataiiu,  wliich  indeed  are 
Teiy  bad,  for  miles  often  not  above  a 
three  foot  road,  with  perpendicular  rocks 
three  times  as  high  as  St.  Paars,  but  use, 
and  the  surefooteaness  of  the  mules,  sooc 
wore  off  any  fear.  Again  into  Italy, 
where  I  have  been  all  this  summer. 
Should  I  begin  to  describe  the  elegance 
of  their  Palaces  or  Churches,  the  Statues* 
or  Pietuci^  my  letter  would  soon  be  filfdl 
A  rich  fine  country,  great  entertainment 
to  a  Traveller ;  but  the  Inhabitants  lazy, 
idle,  proud,  profligate  in  the  highest 
degree^  which  gives  pain  to  a  thinking 
mind  and  rejoices  his  lott  is  not  cast 
among  them.  The  Heat  was  excessive 
both  at  Naples,  Rome,  and  Venice.  Every 
body  lays  down  for  some  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  I  often  observed  the 
profound  silence  in  the  streets  at  Rome 
at  2,  3,  and  4  o'Clock.  I  was  at  Venice 
within  this  month :  the  heat  beyond  any 
thing  felt  in  England.  I  have  much  ado 
since  I  have  been  travelling  in  Germany ' 
to  keep  my  great  coat  off.  I  went  to 
Loretto^  where  so  many  of  our  Country- 
men went  Pilgrimages  in  the  time  of 
darkness,  Ignorance,  and  folly.  Should  I 
try  to  describe  to  you  the  Superstition 
and  folly  one  hears  and  sees  you  would  I 
am  aftaid  almost  think  your  friend  took 
the  liberty  some  travellers  do  —  their 
creeping  on  their  knees  round  their  pr^ 
tended  holy  chamber,  kissing  the  dust, 
makeing  maraculus  Cakes  of  it,  which  I 
know  are  wonderfully  nasty.  Great 
reasons  to  bless  God  for  the  Reformation 
that  we  ought  so  highly  to  value,  when 
we  see  the  idolatry,  superstition,  and  non- 
sense in  the  Romish  Keligion.  I  enjoy 
A  comfortable  state  of  Health.  The  mi- 
serable shifb  I  have  often  been  put  to, 
and  being  alone  makes  it  still  a  greater 
happiness.  A  calm  easy  flov^  of  spirits, 
but  somewhat  (atigueine  in  this  Country. 
As  I  have  not  my  own  Carriage,  which  is 
very  expensive,  am  forced  to  travel  one 
or  two  ni^ts  together.  The  roads 
vexy  bad,  the  Post  Stages  always  going 
night  and  day.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
drawii^  near  to  my  dear  boy  and  friends, 
whom  indeed  I  long  to  see,  yet  I  am  not 
fixt  in  ray  returning  scheme.  May  I  hope 
to  bear  by  a  letter  at  the  Post  House  at 
Hotteidam  how  you  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
do,  to  whom  my  best  Respects,  and  tell 
Her  a  rambling  disposition  is  not  conta- 
cioos  when  I  comp  to  Her  house,  where- 
4  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  a 


dish  of  Tea  next  Winter.  I  must  conclude 
with  much  Esteem,  I  am  Dear  Sir  Your 
Aflbctionate  Friend  and  Relation, 

J.  Howard. 
Fro  Bruxelles, 
To  Mr.  Hamilton, 

Merchant, 
In  Cateaton  Street, 
London. 


MajcimSf  by  Howard, 
Our  superfluities  should  be  given  up 

for  the  convenience  of  others ; 
Our  conveniences  should  give  place  to 

the  necessities  of  others ; 
And  even  our  necessities  give  way  to 

the  extremities  of  the  poor. 


h    m. 

January  20. — Day  breaks    .     .    5  45 

Sun  rises  ...    7  46 

-     sets     ...    4  14 

Twilight  ends      .    6  15 

The  missel  thrusn,  or  mavis,  sings. 

S^anuAtff  21. 

WINTER. 

Cottage  Stories. 

The  dame  the  winter  night  regales 
With  winter's  never  ceasing  tales  j 
While  in  a  comer,  ill  at  ease. 
Or  cmahing  \ween  their  father's  knee  , 
The  children — silent  all  the  while. 
And  e'en  repressed  the  laugh  or  smile- 
Quake  with  the  ague  chills  of  fear. 
And  tremble  though  they  love  to  hear  ; 
Starting,  while  they  the  tales  recall. 
At  their  own  shadows  on  the  wUl : 
Till  the  old  clock,  that  strikes  nnseen. 
Behind  the  picture-painted  screen. 
Counts  over  bed-time,  hour  of  rest. 
And  bids  each  he  sleep's  fear^l  guest. 
She  then  her  half-told  tale«  will  leave 
To  finish  on  to-morrow's  eve  -^ 
The  children  steal  away  to  bed 
And  up  the  staircase  softly  tread  ; 
Scarce  daring"— from  their  fearful  joys-^ 
To  look  behind  or  make  a  noise  ; 
Nor  speak  a  word  *  but,  still  as  sleep, 
rhey  secret  to  their  pillows  creep. 
And  whisper  o'er  in  terror's  way 
The  prayers  they  dare  no  longer  say ; 
Then  hide  their  heads  beneath  the  clothes. 
And  try  in  vain  to  seek  repose. 

Clan. 


A  GHOST  STORY. 


At  a  town  in  the  west  of  England  a 
club  of   twenty-four    people  assembled 
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unee  a  week  to  drink  punch,  smoke  to* 
baccoyftod  talk  politkfl.  Each  member 
had  his  peculiar  chair,  and  the  president's 
wis  more  exalted  than  the  rest.  It  was  a 
rule  that,  if  a  member  was  absent  his 
chair  should  remain  vacant. 

One  evening  at  the  meeting  of  the 
club  there  was  a  vacant  chair,  which  had 
remained  empty  for  several  nights.  It 
belonged  to  a  member  who  was  believed 
to  be  in  a  dying  state,  and  inquiries  were 
naturally  made  after  their  associate.  He 
}i?ed  in  the  adjoining  house.  A  particular 
Iriend  went  himself  to  inquire  for  him, 
and  reported  to  the  club  that  he  could 
not  possibly  survive  the  night.  This  dis- 
msJ  tidings  threw  a  damp  on  the  company. 
They  took  off  their  glasses  without  turning 
lively ;  they  smoked,  and  still  they  were 
gloomy :  all  efforts  to  turn  the  converse- 
tioD  agreeably  were  ineffectual. 

At  about  midnight,  the  time  when  the 
dttb  was  usually  most  cheerful,  a  silence 
prevailed  in  the  room,  the  door  gently 
opened,  and  the  form,  in  white,  of  the 
dying  man,  walked  into  the  room,  and 
took  a  seat  in  tlie  accustomed  chair. 
There  it  remained  in  silence,  and  in  silence 
was  gazed  at.  His  appearance  continued 
a  sufficient  time  in  the  chair  to  convince 
all  present  of  the  reality  of  the  vision. 
But  they  were  in  a  state  of  awful  astonish- 
ment. At  length  the  apparition  arose 
and  stalked  towards  the  door,  opened  it, 
as  if  living — went  out^  and  closed  the 
door  afterwards. 

After  a  long  pause,  a  member  at  last 
had  the  resolution  to  say,  **  If  only  one 
of  us  had  seen  this,  he  would  not  have 
been  believed,  but  it  is  impossible  that 
so  many  persons  can  be  deceived.'' 

The  company  by  degrees  recovered 
their  speech ;  and  the  whole  conversa- 
tion, as  may  be  imagined,  was  respecting 
tlie  object  of  their  alarm.  They  broke  up 
in  a  body,  and  went  home. 

In  the  morning,  inquiry  was  made  after 
their  sick  friend.  He  dad  died  as  nearly 
as  possible  about  the  time  of  his  appear- 
ing at  the  club.  There  was  scarcely  room 
lor  doubt  before,  but  now  there  was  absolute 
certainty  of  the  reality  of  the  apparition. 

The  storv  spread  over  the  country,  and 
was  so  well  attested  as  to  obtain  general 
belief;  for,  in  this  case,  the  fact  wai  at- 
tested by  three-and-twenty  credible  eye- 
witnesses, all  of  them  living. 

Several  years  had  elapsed,  and  the 
story  had  ceased  to  engage  attention,  and 
almckt  forgotten,  when  one  of  the 


club,  who  was  an  apothecary,  in  the  course 
of  his  practice  attended  an  old  woman, 
who  gained  her  living  by  nursing  sick  per- 
sons. She  was  now  ill  herself,  and,  fina  ing 
her  end  near  at  hand,  she  told  the  apothe- 
cary she  could  leave  the  world  with  a 
good  conscience,  except  for  one  thing 
which  lay  on  her  mind. — **  Do  not  you 
remember,  sir,"  she  said,  **  the  poor  gen- 
tleman whose  ghost  has  been  so  much 
talked  of?  I  was  his  nurse.  The  night 
he  died  I  left  the  room  for  something  I 
wanted — I  am  sure  I  had  not  been  ab- 
sent long;  but,  at  my  return,  I  found  die 
bed  without  iny  patient.  I  knew  he  was 
delirious,  and  i  feared  that  he  had  thrown 
himself  out  of  the  window.  I  was  so 
frightened  that  I  had  no  power  to  stir : 
but  after  some  time,  to  my  great  astonish- 
ment, he  came  back  shivering,  with  his 
teeth  chattering,  and  laid  down  on  the 
bed,  and  died.  Considering  I  had  done 
wronff  bv  leaving  him,  I  kept  it  a  secret 
that  he  had  left  the  room;  and  indeed  I 
did  not  know  what  might  be  done  to  me. 
I  knew  I  could  explain  all  the  story  of 
the  ghost,  but  I  dared  not  'do  it.  From 
what  had  happened  I  was  certain  that  it 
was  he  himself  who  had  been  in  the  club 
room,  perhaps  recollecting  that  it  was  the 
night  of  meeting.  God  forgive  me  for 
keeping  it  secret  so  long  I — ^and,  if  the 
poor  gentleman's  friends  forgive  me,  I 
shall  die  in  peace.  ** 

h.  ». 

Jamtmy2\. — Daybreaks    .     .    5  44 

Sun  rises  ...    7  45 

—  sets    ...    4  15 

Twilight  ends     .    6  16 

The  black  hellebore  fully  flowers. 


Sunuats  22. 

FAMILY  DECAY. 

A  MS.  diary  of  a  resident  of  the  metro- 
polis, pureha&ed  among  some  waste  paper 
at  a  place  **  where  it  is  part  of  the  craft  of 
dealing  not  to  tell  how  ttiey  come  by  what 
they  sell,"  contains  the  following  entry : — 
**  1773,  January  23.^Died  in  Emanuel 
hospital,  Mrs.  Wyndymore,  cousin  of 
Maiy,  queen  of  William  III.,  as  well  as 
of  queen  Anne.  Strange  revolution  of 
fortune  1  that  the  cousin  of  two  queens 
should,  for  fifty  years,  J>e  supported  by 
charity  \"*    Of  this  lady  there  does  not 
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appear  to  be  any  printed  account.  A  ptr^ 
ion  of  leisure  might  be  interested  by  in- 
quiring into  the  real  affinity  which  this 
female,  who  died  in  an  alms-bouse,  bore  to 
two  sovereigns  on  the  throne  of  England. 

h.  m 
January  22. — Day  breaks     -    .    5  43 
Sun  rises  ...    7  43 
—  sets      ...    4  17 
Twilight  ends      -    6  17 
Sun  beams  to-day  formeriy  betokened 
something  to  the  credulous,  as  appears  bv 
an  obsolete  saying,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  lost.    See  £oery-I>ay  Book,  i.  151. 


Sanitatfi  23. 

THB  OOUVTEr. 

Do  you  know  ^  Our  Village  t"   It  is  a 
lx>ok — without  exception   the  most  de- 
lightful book— of  descriptions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  country  life,  and  manners,  that 
can  be  looked  into— and  all  the  better  for 
coming  from  the  pen  of  a  lady.    There  is 
in  it,  under  the  oate  of  to  day,  a  picture 
of  frost  scenery,  as  true  and  good  as  a 
landscape  after  rain  by  Constable :  it  is 
an  account  of  a  winter  morning's  walk 
and  of  the  Tillage  carpenter^s  daughter,  a 
little  girl,  so  charming  that  she  must  be 
introduced — and  then  to  the  walk. 

The  Village  Carpenier*s  Daughter. 

— *'  Next  door  lives  a  carpenter  ^  &med 
ten  miles  round,  and  worthy  all  his  fame,* 
—few  cabinet-makers  surpass  him,  with 
his  exoellent  wlfie,  and  their  little  daughter 
L4zzy,  the  plaything  and  queen  of  the 
village,  a  child  three  years  old  according 
to  the  register,  but  six  in  size  and  strength 
and  intellect,  in  power  and  in  self-will. 
She  manages  every  body  in  the  place,  her 
school-mistress  included;  turns  the 
wheeler's  children  out  of  their  own  little 
eart,  and  makes  them  draw  her ;  seduces 
cakes  and  lollipops  from  the  very  shop 
window;  makes  the  lazy  carry  her,  the 
silent  talk  to  her,  the  nave  romp  with  her ; 
does  any  thing  she  pleases ;  is  absolutely 
irresistible.  Her  chief  attraction  lies  in 
her  exceeding  power  of  loving,  and  her 
firm  reliance  on  the  love  and  indulgence 
of  others,  ilow  impossible  it  would  be 
to  disappoint  the  dear  little  girl  when  she 
runs  to  meet  you,  slides  her  pretty  hand 
into  yours,  looks  up  gladly  in  your  face, 
and  says,  *  come  V    You  must  go :  you 


cannot  help  it.  Another  part  of  bar 
charm  is  her  singular  beauty.  Together 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  Na- 
poleon, she  has  something  of  his  square, 
sturdy,  upright  form,  with  the  finest  limbs 
in  the  world,  a  complexion  purely  English, 
a  round  laushing  face,  sunburnt  and  rosy, 
large  merry  blue  eyes,  curling  brown  hair, 
and  a  wonaerful  play  of  countenance.  She 
has  the  imperial  attitudes  too,  and  loves 
to  stand  with  her  hands  behind  her,  or 
folded  over  her  bosom ;  and  sometime^ 
when  she  has  a  little  touch  of  shyness,  she 
clasps  them  together  on  the  top  of  her 
heaa,  pressing  down  her  shining  curls, 
and  looking  so  exquisitely  pretty  1  Yes, 
Lizzy  is  queen  of  the  village  1  *' 

FR06T. 

January  23d.— At  noon  to-day   I  and 
my  white  greyhound,  May-flower,  set  out 
for  a  walk  into  a  very  beautiful  world, — a 
tort  of  silent  fidry-land,— a  creation  of 
that  matchless  magician  the  hoar-frost. 
There  had  been   just  snow   enough   to 
cover  the  earth  and  all  its  colors  with 
one  sheet  of  pure  and  uniform  white,  and 
just  time  enough  since  the   snow  had 
fidlen  to  allow  the  hedges  to  be  freed  of 
their  fleecy  load,  and  clothed  with  a  deli- 
cate coating  of  rime.    The  atmosphere 
was  deliciously  calm ;  'soft,  even  mild,  in 
spite  of  the  thermometer ;  no  perceptible 
air,  but  a  stillness  that  might  almost  be 
felt:    the   sky,  rather    ^rcy    than  blue, 
throwing  out  in  bold  relief  the  snow-co- 
vered roofs  of  our  village,  and  the  rimy 
trees  that  rise  above  them,  and  the  iun 
shining  dimly  as  through  a  veil,  giving  a 
pale  fair  light,  like  the  moon,  only  brighter. 
There  was  a  silence,  too,  that  might  be- 
come the  moon,  as  we  stood  at  our  little 
Ste  looking  up  the  quiet  street ;  a  sab- 
th-like  pause  of  work  and  play,  rare  on 
a  work-day ;  nothing  was  audible  but  the 
pleasant  hum  of  frost,  that  low  monoton- 
ous sound  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  that  life  and  nature  can  make  to 
aosolute  silence.    The  very  waggons,  as 
they  come  down  the  hill  along  the  beaten 
track  of  crisp  vellowish  frost-dust,  glide 
alone  like  shadows ;  even  May's  bound- 
ing footsteps,  at  her  height  of  glee  and  of 
speed,  foil  like  snow  upon  snow. 

But  we  shall  have  noise  enough  pr^ 
sently :  May  has  stopped  at  Liuy's  door ; 
and  Lizzy,  as  she  sat  on  the  window-sill, 
with  her  bright  rosy  face  laughing  through 
the  casement,  has  seen  her  and  disap- 
peared.    She  is  comiu''.     No!  The  key 
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is  turning  in  the  door,  and  sounds  of  evil 
omen  issue  through  the  key-bole — sturdy 
'let  me  outs',  and  'I  vpill  gos',  mixed  with 
shrill  cries  on  May  and  on  me  from  Lizzy, 
piercing  throush  a  low  continuous  ha- 
rangue,  of  which  the  prominent  parts  are 
apologies,  chilblains,  8lidin|^,  broken 
Dones,  lollypops,  rods,  and  gmgerbread, 
from  Lizzys  careful  mother.  'Don't 
scratch  the  door.  May !  Don't  roar  so,  my 
Ijzzy  I  Well  call  for  you  as  we  come 
back.' — *  1*11  go  now  1  Let  me  out !  I  will 

SI'   are  the  last  words  of  Miss  Lizzy. 
em;    Not  to  spoil  that  child— if  I  can 
help  it      But  I  do  think  her  mother 
niffht  have  let  the  poor  little  soul  nalk 
witn  us  to-day.    Nothing  worse  for  child- 
ren than   coddling.      Nothing  better  for 
chilblains  than  exercise.     Besides,  I  don't 
believe  she  has  any ;  and,  as*  to  breaking 
her'  bones  in  sliding,   I  don*t  suppose 
there's  a  slide  on  the  common.     These 
murmuring  cogitations  have  brought  us 
up  the  hill,  and  half-way  across  the  light 
and  airy  common,  with  its  bright  expanse 
of  snow  and  its  clusters  of  cottages,  whose 
turf  ftres  send  such  wreaths  of  smoke  sail- 
ing up  the  air,  and  diffuse  such  aromatic 
fragrance  around.    And  now  comes  the 
delightful  sound  of  childish  voices,  ringing 
with  glee  and  merriment  also  from  beneath 
our  feet.     Ah,  Lizzy,  your  mother  was 
right  I    They  are  shouting  from  that  deep 
irregular  pool,  all  glass  now,  where,  on 
two  long,  smooth,  liny  slides,half  adozen 
ragged  urchins  are  slipping  along  in  tot- 
tering triumph.  Haifa  dozen  steps  brings 
us  to  the  bank  right  above  them.     May 
can  hardly  resist  the  temptation  of  joining 
her  friends ;  for  most  of  the  varlets  are  of 
her  acquaintance,    especially   the   rogue 
who  leads  the  slide, — he  with  the  brimless 
hat,  whose  bronzed  complexion  and  white 
flaxen  hair,  reversing  the  usual  lights  and 
shadows  of  the.humao  countenance,  give 
so  strange  and  foreign  a  look  to  his  flat 
and  comic  features.    This  hobgoblin.  Jack 
Rapley  by  name,  is  May*s  great  crony; 
ana  she  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  steep 
irregular  descent,  her  blfick  eyes  fixed  fuU 
upon  him,  as  if  she  intended  him  the  fa- 
vor of  jumping  on  his  head.    She  does ; 
she  IS  down,  and  upon  him:  but  Jack 
Rapley  is  not  easily  to  be  knocked  oft  his 
feet.    He  saw  her  coming,  and  in  the  mo- 
ment of  her  leap  sprang  dexterously  off 
the  slide  on  the  rough  ice,  steadying  him- 
self by  the  shoulder  of  the  next  in  the  file, 
which  unlucky  follower,  thus  unexpectedly 
checked  in  his  career,  fell  plump  back- 


wards, knocking  down  tne  rest  of  the  Ua^ 
like  a  nest  of  card-houses.  Theie  is  no 
harm  done;  but  there  they  lie  roaring, 
kicking,  sprawline,  in  every  attitude  of 
comic  distress,  wulst  Jack  Rapley  aud 
Mayflower,  sole  authors  of  this  calamity, 
stand  apart  from  the  throng,  fondling  and 
coquetting,  and  complimenting  each  other, 
and  very  visibly  laugiiing.  May  in  her 
black  eyes.  Jack  in  bis  wide  close-shut 
mouth,  and  his  whole  monkey-face,  at 
their  comrades'  mischances.  I  think, 
miss  May,  you  may  as  well  come  up 
again,  and  leave  master  Rapley  to  fight 
your  battles.  He'll  get  out  of  the  scrape. 
He  is  a  rustic  wit — a  sort  of  Robin  Good- 
fellow — the  sauciest,  idlest,  cleverest,  best- 
natured  boy  in  the  parish;  always  fore- 
most in  mischief,  and  always  ready  to  do 
a  good  turn.    The  sages   of  our  village 

Fredict  sad  things  of  Jack  Rapley,  so  that 
am  sometimes  a  little  ashamed  to  coi^ 
fess,  before  wise  people,  that  I  have  a  lurk- 
ing predilection  for  him  (in  common  with 
other  naughty  ones),  and  that  I  like  to 
hear  him  talk  to  May  almost  as  well  as  she 
does.  <  Come  May !'  and  up  she  springs, 
as  light  as  a  bird.  The  road  is  gay 
now ;  carts  and  post-chaises,  and  girls  in 
red-cloaks,  and,  afar  off,  looking  almost 
like  a  toy,  the  coach.  It  meets  us  fast  and 
soon.  How  much  happier  the  walkers 
look  than  the  riders — especially  the  frost- 
bitten gentleman,  and  the  shivering  lady 
with  the  invisible  face,  sole  passengers  of 
that  commodious  machine!  Hooded, 
veiled,  and  bonneted,  as  she  is,  one  sees 
from  her  attitude  how  miserable  she  would 
look  uncovered 

Another  pond,  and  another  noise  of 
children.  More  sliding  ?  Oh !  no.  Tliis 
is  a  sport  of  higher  pretension.  Ocr  good 
neighbour,  the  lieutenant,  skaitiug,  and 
his  own  pretty  little  boys,  and  two  or 
three  oth^r  four-year-old  elves,  standing 
on  the  brink  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy  and 
wonder!  Oh  what  happy  spectators! 
And  what  a  happy  performer  1  They  ad- 
miring, he  admired,  with  an  ardour  and 
sincerity  never  excited  by  all  the  quad- 
rilles and  the  spread-eagles  of  the  Seine 
and  the  Serpentine.  He  really  skaits  well 
though,  and  I  am  glad  I  came  this  way; 
for,  with  all  the  fathers  feelings  sitting 
gaily  at  his  heart,  it  must  still  gratify  the 
pride  of  skill  to  have  one  spectator  at  that 
solitary  pond  who  has  seen  skaiting  be- 
fore. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  trees  —the 
beautiful  trees!  never  so  beautiful  as  to 
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day.  Imagine  the  effect  of  a  straight  and 
regular  double  avenue  of  oaks,  nearly  a 
mile  long,  arching  over  head,  and  closing 
into  perspective  like  the  roof  and  columns 
of  a  cathedral,  every  tree  and  branch  en- 
crusted vrith  the  bright  and  delicate  con- 
gelation of  hoar  frost,  white  and  Dure  as 
snow,  delicate  and  defined  as  carvea  ivory. 
How  beautiful  it  is,  how  uniform,  how 
various,  how  filling,  how  satiating  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  mind ! — above  all,  how  me- 
lancholy 1  There  is  a  thrilling  awfuloess, 
an  intense  feeling  of  simple  power  in  that 
naked  and  colorless  beautVt  which  falls 
on  the  heart  like  the  thought  of  death — 
death  pure,  and  glorious,  and  smiling, — 
but  still  death.  Sculpture  has  always  the 
same  effect  on  my  imagination,  and  paint- 
ing never.  Color  is  life. — We  are  now 
at  the  end  of  this  magnificent  avenue,  and 
at  the  top  of  a  steep  eminence  command- 
ing a  wide  view  over  four  counties — a 
landscape  of  snow.  A  deep  lane  leads 
abruptly  down  the  hill;  a  mere  narrow 
cart-track,  sinking  between  high  banks, 
clothed  with  fern  and  furze  and  low  broom, 
crowned  with  luxuriant  hedgerows,  and 
famous  for  their  summer  smell  of  thyme. 
How  lovely  these  banks  are  now  1 — the  tall 
weeds  and  the  gorse  fixed  and  stiffened  in 
the  hoar  firost,  which  fringes  round  the 
bright  prickly  holly,  the  pendant  foliage 
of  the  bramble,  and  the  deep  orange  leaves 
of  the  pollard  oaks  1  Oh,  this  is  rime  in 
its  loveliest  form  I  And  there  is  still  a 
berry  here  and  there  on  the  holly,  *  blush- 
ing in  its  natural  coral'  through  the  delicate 
tracery ;  still  a  stray  hip  or  haw  for  the 
birds,  who  abound  here  always.  The 
poor  birds,  how  tame  they  are,  how  sadly 
tamel  There  is  the  beautiful  and  rare 
crested  wren,  *  that  shadow  of  a  bird,'  as 
White  of  Selbome  calls  it,  perched  in  the 
middle  of  the  hedge,  nestling  as  it  were 
amongst  the  cold  bare  boughs,  seeking, 
poor  pretty  thing,  for  the  warmth  it  will 
not  find.  And  there,  farther  on,  just  un- 
der the  bank,  by  the  slender  runlet,  which 
still  trickles  between  its  transparent  fan- 
tastic margin  of  thin  ice,  as  it  it  were  a 
thing  of  life, — there,  with  a  swift  scudding 
motion,  flits,  in  short  low  flights,  the  gor- 
geous kingfisher,  its  magnificent  plumage 
of  scarlet  and  blue  flasning  in  the  sun, 
like  the  glories  of  some  tropical  bird.  He 
b  come  for  water  to  this  little  spring  by 
the  hill  side, — water  which  even  his  long 
bill  and  slender  head  can  hardlv  reach,  so 
nearly  do  the  fantastic  forms  of  those  gar- 
land-like icy  margins  meet  over  the  tiny 
stream  beneath.     It  is  rarelv  tliat  one  sees 


the  shy  beauty  so  close  or  so  long;  and  it 
is  pleasant  to  see  him  in  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  his  natural  liberty,  the  only  way 
to  look  at  a  bird.  We  used,  before  we 
lived  in  a  street,  to  fix  a  little  board  out- 
side the  parlour-window,  and  cover  it  with 
bread-crumbs  in  the  hard  weather.  It  was 
quite  delightful  to  see  the  pretty  things 
come  and  feed,  to  conquer  ttieir  shyness, 
and  do  away  their  mistrust.  First  came 
the  more  social  tribes,  'the  robin  red- 
breast and  the  wren,'  cautiously,  suspici- 
ously, picking  up  a  crumb  on  the  wing, 
with  tlie  little  keen  bright  eye  fixed  on  the 
window;  then  they  would  stop  for  two 
pecks;  then  stay  till  they  were  satis- 
fied. The  shyer  birds,  tamed  by  their  ex- 
ample, came  next ;  and  at  last  one  saucy 
fellow  of  a  blackbird— a  sad  glutton,  he 
would  clear  .the  board  in  two  minutes — 
used  to  tap  his  yellow  bill  i^inst  the 
window  for  more.  How  we  loved  the 
fearless  confidence  of  that  fine,  frank- 
hearted  creature !  And  surely  he  loved  us. 
I  wonder  the  practice  is  not  more  general. 
— ^'May!  Mayl  naughty  May!*  She  has 
frightened  away  the  kingfisher ;  and  now, 
in  her  coaxing  penitence,  she  is  covering 
me  with  snow. — 


Humility. 

There  was  a  worthy  ecclesiastic,  of  the 
name  of  Bernard,  who  performed  the 
duty  of  attending  the  unnappv  persons 
condemned  to  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner of  Paris. 

Father  Bernard's  just  repuUtion  for 
benevolence  and  piety  reached  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  sent  for  him,  asked  him 
what  he  could  do  for  him,  told  him  hts 
exemplary  labors  entitled  him  to  every  at- 
tention that  could  be  paid  to  him,  and 
pressed  him  to  say  what  he  wanted. 
The  good  father  answered,  **  I  want,  my 
lord,  a  better  tumbril  to  conduct  my 
penitents  in,  to  the  place 'of  their  suffer- 
ing: that  indeed  is  all  I  want,  and  I  hope 
your  eminence  will  gntify  me  in  that  re- 
spect." The  Cardinal  offered  him  a  rich 
abbey.    He  refused  it* 


n.  m* 

January  23. — Day  breaks        .    5  41 

Sun  rises      .    .    7  41 

—  sets  ...    4  19 

Twilight  ends    ;    6  19 

The  wren  sings. 


•  Our  Village^  by  Mi«  Mitford,  Vol  I.  p.  9* 

•   Seward. 
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BRUCE  CASTLE,  NEAR  TOTTENHAM. 

Tbit  tnciut  edifice  U  about  five  milei  a  view  taken  in  1686,  npresenU  one  of 

from  Lobdon,  by  the  ynj  of  Stoke  New-  the   foai   towen   of   Ae   ancient   cattle. 

ingtoD,  and  Slamford  Hill.     It  ii  in  a  de-  Tbia  tower  ii  atill  ttandiDg,  together  with 

lightful  lituation,  and  haa  lately  attained  tbe  houie. 

coniidenblc  attention  in  cooiequence  of  Brace  Cutle  became  forfeited  to  the 

iti  being  DOW  occupied  at  a  seminary  for  an  crown,  and  had  different  proprieton.     In 

improved  method  of  education,  upon  the  1Q3I   it  wia  in  the  posMSsion  of  Hugh 

plao    of    the    celebrated    "  Hailewood  Hare,  lord  Coleraine,     Henry  Hare,  the 

School,"  near  Birmingham,  latt  loid  Coleraine,  haring  been  deserted 

Hie  castle  i»  said  to  have  been  built  by  by  his  wife,  tefl  all  his  eitales  to  a  natural 

«arl    Waltheof,   who,   in    1069,   married  daughter,  bom  in  Italy,  whom  he  named 

Judith,  niece  to  William  the  Conqueror,  Henrietta   Rosa    Perejpine.      This    lady 

who  gave  him  for  her  portion  the  earldoms  married  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Townsend, 

of    Northumberland    and    Huntingdon,  but  being  an  alien  she  could  not  take  the 

Their  only  daughter,  Matilda,  after  the  estates;  and,  lord  Coteraine  having  legally 

death  uf  her  first  husband,  married  Da-  barred thebeirsatlaw,lhee9tatesetcheated 

vid  I.,  kingof  Scotland,  and,  being  heiress  to  tbe  crown.     But  a  grant,  sanctioned  by 

of  Huntingdon,  had,  in  her  own  right,  as  act  of  Parliament,  confirmed  the  estate* 

appended   to  thai  honor,   the  manor   of  to  tbe  alderman  and  his  lady,  whoae  son, 

Tottenham,  in  Middlesex.    Through  her  Henry  Ham  Townsend,  E^ ,  afterwards 

theee  possessions   descended   to   Robert  inherited    them,  ,and    resided   in   Bruce 

Brace,  grandson  of  David,  earl  of  Hunt-  Castle.     In  1792  Mr.  Townsend  sold  hi» 

ingdon,  and  brother  to  William  III.,  king  estates,  and  Bruce  Castle  is  now  occupied 

of  Scotland.     Bruce   contended   for  the  by   Mr.  Rowland  Hill.    This  gentleinan 

throne  of  Scotland  with  John  Baliol,  who  directs   the   establishment   foi   education 

was  tbeearl'sgreatgraodson by  hii  eldest  upon  the  plan  of  hii  father's  at  Hule- 

daughter,  ana   who  ultimately   wai  ad-  wood,  of  which,  indeed,  this  is  a  branch 

judged  heir  to   the  crown.      Upon   this  for  the  convenience  of  persona  who  desire 

adjudication  Robert  Bruce  retired  to  En-  (heir  sons  to  derive  the  advantages  of  the 

|Und,  and  settling  on  his  grand&ther*s  Hailewood  system,  and  yet  benear  to  the 

estate  at  Totlenham  High  Gnus,  repaired  metropolis.     The  appearance  of  this  spa- 

the   castle,   and,   acquiring   an   ai^acent  dous  mansion  is  somewhat  diflerent  from 

[o  introduce  an  ac- 
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eount  of  Mr.  Hill's  methods  of  education. 
They  are  folly  developed  in  a  volume  of 
extraordinary  interest,  entitled  ^  Plans  for 
the  Government  and  liberal  Instruction  of 
Boys  in  lam  Numbers;  as  practised  at 
Hazlewood  School,  London,  1825."  In  this 
work  the  Hazlew<K)d  system  of  education 
is  advantageously  detailed,  with  anecdotes 
of  incidents  in  the  course  of  its  execution 
which  show  its  superiority  for  well  ground- 
ing and  quickening  the  minds  of  the 
pupils — teaching  them  things  as  well  at 
words,  and  fitting  them  for  the  practical 
of  life. 


Until  1831,  Hilary  Term  usually  began 
about  this  day:  of  St.  Hilarv,  there  is  an  ac- 
count in  the  Evay-Day  hooky  i.  98,  with 
another  accouut  at  p.  154  of  the  cere* 
monies  observed  on  tne  first  day  of  term, 
whidi  of  ancient  usage  is  a  gaudy  day 
among  the  lavryers. 

TEMPLABIA. 

On  tkt  Two  FigureBofm  Horae amd a  Lamk,* 
tkB  Imttr  Tmiq)U  Oate, 

As  by  the  Templai^t  holds  you.  go, 

Tho  hofso  vuA  Uub,  displmy'd 
In  nanUeniatic  figwet*  show 

Tho  merits  of  their  tnde. 
That  clients  may  infer,  from  thence. 

How  just  is  their  profession. 
The  Ismb  sets  forth  their  innocence, 

Tlie  hone  their  expedition. 
"  O  happy  Britons  !  happj  isle  !'' 

Let  foreign  nations  say, 
*'  Where  you  get  joatioe  without  guile. 

And  law  wikhoat  delay  .** 

AmiMr. 

Peloded  men,  these  holds  forego, 

Nor  trut  such  canning  elves  ; 
These  artful  emblems  tend  to  show 

Their  clients,  not  themseWes. 
Tis  all  a  trick :  these  are  but  shams. 

By  which  they  mean  to  cheat  you  ; 
For  have  a  care,  you  are  the  lambs. 

And  they  the  wolves  that  eat  yotu 
Nor  let  the  thought  of  no  *'  delay ** 

To  these  their  courts  misguide  you  ; 
You  are  the  showy  horse,  and  they 

Are  jockeys  that  will  ride  you* 

h.  m« 

Jamary  24. — ^Day  breaks     .     .     5  40 

Si^u  rises   ...     7  40 

.—  sets     ...    4  20 

Twilight  ends     .    6  20 

Tlie  blue  titmouse,  or  tomtit,  sings. 

The  green  titmouse,  or  ox-eye,  sings 


SanuAts  25. 

WIKTEK  WIGHT  CAPS. 

One  of  the  best  night  caps  in  use  at  tht 
Univer$ity  of  Oxford  is  ''  a  Bishop,''^-* 
delicious  winter  beverage  of  antiquity 
beyond  the  memory  of  man,  and  hence 
not  discoverable.  Its  name  is  presumed 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  custom  in 
old  times  of  regaling  prelates  with  spiced 
wine,  when  tber  honored  the  University 
with  a  visit.  To  sanction  its  modern  use, 
the  erudite  editor  of  ^Oxford  Night  Caps*' 
produces  from  on  "  Ancient  Fragment," 
co-eval  with  his  work,  the  following  lines: 

Three  caps  of  this  a  prudent  man  may  take ; 
The  first  of  these  for  constitution's  sake. 
The  second  to  the  lass  he  loves  the  best. 
The  third  and  last  to  lull  him  to  his  rest. 

Upon  this  authority,  in  addition  to  the 
usage,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  '*  a  bishop'' 
is  a  comforter  —  ''the  last  thing''— on 
going  to  bed. 

According  to  ecclesiastical  custom,  as 
respects  the  beginning  of  a  bishop,  he 
must  be  of  necessity  a  doctor  before  he 
can  be  a  bishop :  but,  in  the  list  of  the 
University  beverages  which  are  called 
**  night  caps,''  there  is  not  at  this  time  any 
liquor  called  a  ''doctor:"  on  which  ac- 
count, and  notwithstanding  the  fair  pre- 
sumption of  the  fore-cited  Oxford  eaitor 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  term  "bishop" 
from  a  usage,  yet  it  seems  likely  that 
there  was  a  potation  called  "a  doctor" 
more  ancient ;  and,  that  the  members  of 
the  University  may  have  so  admired  the 
higher  dignity,  that,  of  by-gone  reason, 
and  in  hiute,  they  may  have  rejected  the 
liquor  of  degree,  and  passed  at  once  to 
the  ultimatum ;  thereby,  and  to  the  present 
time,  ceasing  the  use,  and  forgetting  the 
inductive  and  more  ancient  bevemge 
called  "doctor,"  the  readier  thereby  to 
fovor  themselves  with  the  "bishop."  For 
the  manner  of  making  the  tipple  called 
"a  doctor"  is  now  as  utterly  unknown  in 
the  University  as  the  reason  for  making  a 
D.  D.  in  boots.  Upon  which  it  booteth 
not  to  enquire,  but  rather  to  think  of  our 
"  night  caps,"  and,  so,  at  once  to  compo- 
tation. 

Biihop. 

Make  incisions  in  the  rind  of  a  lemon, 
stick  cloves  in  the  incisions,  and  roast  the 
lemon  by  a  slow  fire.  Put  small  but 
equal  quantities  of  cinnamon,  cloves, 
nia(e,  and  allspice,  and  a  race  of  ginger, 
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into  a  saucepan  with  half-a-pint  of  water ; 
Jet  it  boil  until  it  is  reduced  to  half. 
Boil  abottleof  port  wine,  and,  by  applyiug 
a  lighted  paper  to  the  saucepan,  bum  a 
portion  of  the  spirit  out  of  it.  Add  the 
roasted  lemon  and  spice  unto  the  wine; 
stir  all  well  together,  and  let  it  stand  near 
the  fire  ten  minutes.  Put  some  knobs  on 
the  rind  of  a  lemon,  put  the  sugar  into  a 
bowl  or  jug,  with  tne  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  not  roasted ;  pour  the  wine  upon 
this  mixture,  grate  nutmeg  into  it,  sweeten 
all  to  your  taste,  aud  you  haye  a  bishop. 
Serve  it  up  with  the  lemon  and  spice 
floating  in  it. 

In  your  Oxford  bishop,  oranges  are  not 
used  :  but  the  true  London  way  of  making 
a  bishop  is  to  use  oranges  instead  of 
lemons.  And  so  says  *<  St.  Patricks' 
great  dean," — who  honored  the  beverage 
with  his  approbation — 


hfshope  hoik  btessed  if,  beca^iso  thnt 
nothynge  speadeth  well  tliat  they  medyli 
wytluill.  If  the  podech  be  burned  to,  or 
the  meate  over  rosted,  we  saye,  the 
byskope  hath  put  his  fote  in  the  potle,  or 
the  bythope  hath  piayd  the  cokty  because 
the  bishopes  bum  who  they  lust,  and 
whosoever  displeaseth  them.''  On  these 
sayings  there  are  conjectural  explanations 
by  "Tusser  Redivivus,''  by  a  writer  in  *^  The 
British  Apollo,"  and  by  captain  Grose, 
in  his  ''Provincial  Glossary,''  but  none 
are  to  the  point  like  Tyndal's  certain 
affirmation,  relating  to  papal  bishops,  which 
remained  unobserved  till  produced  by 
Mr.  Henry  Ellis.* 

But  there  is  enough  of  this,  and  now 
back  to  our  liquor. 


Fine  orangen- 


Well  roasted,  with  sagar  and  vine  in  m  cap. 
They'll  make  a  sweet  bishop  which  gentlefolks 
sup. 

No  man  knew  better  how  to  make 
"  a  bishop  "  than  the  father  of  Mr.  Mat- 
thews the  comedian.  He  was  predecessor 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Leiffh,  the  publisher,  in 
the  Strand,  and  at  the  trade-sales  of  the 
booksellers,  which  are  held  at  taverns,  he 
was  accustomed  so  to  make  '<  a  bishop," 
that  he  was  familiarly  called  by  nis 
brethren,  "  Bishop  Matthews." 


Note, — As  concerning  a  saying,  of  a 
bishop  clerical,  that  old  wives  and  silly 
serving  girls  use ;  when  they  let  a  pot  bum- 
to,  they  sometimes  cry  "  the  bishop  has 
put  his  foot  in  it ;"  or,  again,  there  is  "  a 
bishop  in  the  p^n ;"  which  neglect  of 
food  «  burnt  to  the  pan,"  and  the  saying 
thereon,  worthy  Thomas  Tusser,  at' the 
end  of  "  April's  Husbandry,"  mentions  in 
his  "  Five  Hundred  Points,"*  by  way  of 
"a  lesson  for  dairy  mayd  Cislcy. '— 

Bless  Cisley  (good  mistris) 

that  bishop  doth  ban. 
For  burning  the  milke 

of  her  cheese  to  the  pan. 

The  occasion  of  this  saying  seems  to 
have  been  disclosed  three  centuries  ago 
by  William  Tindale  in  his  *'  Obedyence 
of  a  Crysten  Man,"  printed  in  1528  :  for 
be  says,  "When  a  thynge  speadeth  not 
well,  we  borowe  speach  and  saye  the 


As  ''night  caps"  we  have  a  triplet 
^  which  owe  their  origin  to  some  Brazen- 
nose  bacchanalians,  and  difier  only  from 
bishop  as  the  species  from  the  genus." 
These,  and  the  manner  of  making  them, 
follow : — 

Lawn  Sleeves, 

Proceed  with,  the  sleeves  as  with  the 
bishop ;  only  substituting  madeira  or 
sherry  for  port  wine,  and  adding  three 
glasses  of  hot  calves-feet  jelly. 

Cardinal 

ranks  higher  than  bishop,  being  made  in 
all  respects  the  same,  except  that  claret  is 
substituted  for  port  wine. 

Pope. 

Make  a  bishop  with  Charopagoe  instead 
of  port,  and  you  have  a  pope. 


*  1610,  4UK 


Also,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  our  un- 
learned ancestors  sometimes  associated 
more  serious  misfortunes  with  the  epis- 
copal designation.  The  little  islands  and 
rocks  on  the  Pembrokeshire  coast  near 
St.  Davids,  which  are  particularly  dan- 
gerous to  shipping,  ana  therefore  feared 
by  seamen,  are  called  the  "  bishop  and  his 
clerks ;"  and  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire, 
between  Teignmouth  and  Dawlish,  two 
small  rocks,  hollowed  by  the  waves  from 
the  main  body,  and  projecting  into  the 
sea,  are  well  known  to  mariners  by  tl^ie 
name  of  **  the  bishop  and  his  clerk." 

Lastly,  there  is  a  certain  peculiar  so- 
phistication of  a  dull  or  bad  horse  to  make 

*   Brand,  ii.  669. 
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him  appe«ir  lively ;  and  thi^,  which  is  a 
common  practice  with  knavish  horse* 
dealers,  is  denominated  ^  bishoping." 


h.  m* 

January  25. — Day  hreaks  5  39 

Son  rises  ...     7  38 

—  sets     .     .     .    4  32 

Twilight  ends     .     6  21 

The  yellow  hellebore,  or  winter  aconite, 

flowers,  if  mild  weather. 


^nuars  26. 

F&ANCis  MooRE,  PAyxicioft. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  1820,  died, 
aged  seventy-six,  Mr.  Henry  Andrews,  of 
Royston,  at  which  place  he  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  stationer  and  bookseller; 
and,  during  the  forty  years  preceding, 
manufactured  Moore's  Almanac  for  the 
Stationers'  Company.  Until  his  death  he 
was  intimate  with  many  men  of  science, 
by  whom  he  was  mucn  respected.  He 
was  well  informed  in  the  exact  sciences, 
and'his  **  Vox  Stellarum"  was  as  profound 
in  occult  science  as  ''Season  on  the 
Seasons,"  and  <'  Poor  Robin,  the  worthy 
knight  of  the  burnt  island,"  two  other  al- 
manacs now  extinct. 

The  attainments  of  Mr.  Andrevrs  en- 
abled him  to  complete  various  tables  for 
astronomical  and  scientific  purposes  in 
works  of  consequence,  to  which  his  name 
was  not  attached.  His  prophecies,  under 
the  name  of  '<  Francis  Moore,  Physician," 
were  as  much  laughed  at  by  himself,  as 
1)y  the  worshipful  company  of  stationers 
for  whom  he  annually  manu&ctured  them, 
in  order  to  render  their  almanac  saleable 
nnoong  the  ignorant,  in  whoso  eyes  a 
lucky  hit  covered  a  multitude  of  blunders. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  the  publication  of 
the  ''British  Almanac,"  which  effected 
the  downfal  of  "Poor  Robin,"  whose 
**  Every  Robin  went  a  robbing,"  annually, 
until  1828,  when  that  almanac,  and  others 
of  the  same  stamp,  ceased  to  exist.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  following 
year,  the  predicting  columns  of  Moore's 
Almanac  became  more  political  than  pro- 
phetical, and  startled  many  a  country 
gaffer  and  gammer  with  passages  similar 
to  thij :— *'  What  has  been  achieved  by  the 
late  expensive  contest?  Why  1  at  home 
an  enormous  debt,  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
government,  with  all  their  monkish  absur- 
dities, tyranny,  and  blasting  influence — 


standing  monuments  of  disgrace  to  the 
age  we  live  in ;  and  powerful  barriers  to 
the  principal  improvements  that  can  give 
dignity  to  man,  or  raise  him  to  that  emi- 
nence in  the  sphere  of  his  existence  which 
he  was  designed  to  occupy  by  his  great 
Creator. 

"  Whene'er  contending  yrincrs  fight. 
For  private  piqae  or  public  rights 
Armies  are  nds'd,  the  fleets  ure  maan'd 
They  combat  both  by  sea  and  land  ; 
When  after  many  battles  past. 
Both,  tir'd  with  blows,  make  peace  at  last : 
What  is  it  after  all  the  people  get? 
Why  taxes,  widows,  wooden  legs,  and  del>t. 

<'The  best  that  cao  be  said  of  some 
crowned  heads  is»  that  they  ve  frugtt 
contumtre  naiiJ'  With  these  clap-trap 
sentences  "Francis  Moore,  physician,^' 
concluded  the  prophetic  columns  of  "  Vox 
SicUarum ;  or,  a  Lctyal  Almanac  for  the 
year  of  human  redemption  1829."  It 
might  be  imagined  that,  could  the  dead 
hear,  Mr.  Andrews  would  smile  in  his 
grave  on  such  language  being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  sinking 
sale  of  Moore*s  Almanac.  A  few  years 
before  his  death  he  predicted  to  the 
writer  of  this  article  tnat  people  would 
soon  know  better  than  to  buy,  or  be  in- 
fluenced by,  the  prophecies  which  his  em- 
ployers required  him  to  write.  Since  the 
appearance  of  the  "  British  Almanac,"  the 
reading  of  Moore's  prophecies  has  be^n 
confined  to  weak-minded  gossips,  and  the 
most  illiterate  of  the  vulgar. 


h.  tt. 

January  26. — Day  breaks    .     .    5  38 

Sun  rises   ...     7  37 

—  sets     ...    4  23 

Twilight  ends      .     6  22 

The  white  butterbur  flowers,  if  mild 

weather;  but,  if  cold,  a  fortnight  later 


SUPPOSED   EARTHQUAKE. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1814,  the  Pub- 
lic Ledger  had  the  following  paragragh, 
**  A  convulsion  of  the  earth,  exactly  simi- 
lar in  efiect  and  appearance  to  an  earth- 
quake, was  sensibly  perceived  about  ten 
minutes  before  eight  o'clock,  on  Thursday 
night  last,  at  Knill  Court,  Harpton, 
Norton,  and  Old  Radnor,  BLadnorsnire ; 
at  Knil  Court  the  oscillation  of  the  house 
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y^z»  plainly  percept! ole,  and  frU  by  all 
the  family,  and  that  too  in  several  apart- 
inentSy  and  was  accompanied  with  a  pecu- 
liar rumblhig  noise.  At  Harpton,  a  severe 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  was  expe- 
rienced the  same  night,  and  at  the  same 
time."  Upon  this  statement  Mr.  Luke 
Howard  observes  ''I  do  not  apprehend 
that  these  local  tremors  of  the  ground,  in 
the  time  of  thunder  storms,  are  to  be  class- 
ed with  real  earthquakes.  I  have  stood 
at  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from 
the  extremity  of  a  most  extensive  and 
violent  thunder  storm,  visible  from  Plais- 
tow,  and  have  sensibly  felt  the  ground 
shake  under  my  feet  at  the  time  of  the 
nearer  discharges,  owing,  as  I  conclude, 
to  the  circumstance  of  the  electrical  action 
taking  place  between  the  clouds  and  the 
thick  substratum  of  indurated  clay  on 
which  the  country  hereabouts  reposes. 
Such  strokes  as  penetrate  but  a  little  oelow 
the  surface  I  suppose  to  excite  a  lateral 
tremor  proportionally  less  extensive.^' 

h.  m 

January  27.— Day  breaks     .     .     5  37 

Sun  rises  ...    7  35 

—  sets     ...    5  37 

Twilight  ends      .    6  33 

The      wliite     Archangel     sometimes 

flowers. 


Slamuts  28. 

THAT/ 

After  the  Frost  in  '<  Our  Viila^ e,*'  the 
weather  breaks  and  another  walk  »  taken 
by  Miss  Mitford,  whose  short  picturesque 
account  under  this  date  comes  seasonably. 

JanuaiT  28th. — ^We  have  had  rain,  and 
snow,  and  frost,  and  rain  again  ;  four  days 
of  absolute  confinement.  Now  it  is  a  thaw 
and  a  flood ;  but  our  light  gravelly  soil, 
and  country  boots,  and  country  hardihood, 
will  carry  us  through.  What  a  dripping 
comfortless  day  it  is  (-—just  like  tlie  last  days 
of  November;  no  sun,  no  sky,  grey  or 
blue ;  one  low,  overhanging,  dark,  dismal 
cloud,  like  London  smoke.  Up  the  hill 
again  I  Walk  we  must.  Oh  what  a 
watery  world  to  lookback  upon !  Thames, 
Kennet,  Loddon — all  overflowed;  our 
famous  town,  inland  once,  turned  into  a 
sort  of  Venice ;  C.  park  converted  into  an 
island  ;  and  the  long  range  cf  meadows 
from  B.  to  W.  one  huge  unnatural  lake, 
with  trees  growing  out  of  it.  Oh  what  a 
watery  world !— I  will  look  at  it  no  longer. 


I  will  walk  on.  The  road  is  alive  again. 
Noise  is  reborn.  Waggons  creak,  horses 
splash,  carts  rattle,  and  pattens  paddle 
through  the  dirt  with  more  than  their  usual 
clink.  The  common  has  its  old  fine  tints 
of  gpreen  and  brown,  and  its  old  variety  of 
inhabitants,  horses,  cows,  sheep,  pigs,  and 
donkeys.  The  ponds  are  unfrozen,  except 
where  some  melancholy  piece  of  melting 
ice  floats  sullenly  upon  the  water:  and 
cackling  geese  and  gabbling  ducks  have 
leplaoed  the  lieutenant  and  Jack  Rapley. 
The  avenue  is  chill  and  dark,  the  hedges 
are  dripping,  the  lanes  knee-deep,  and  all 
natura  is  in  a  state  of  '^dissolution  and 
thaw.'' 


h. 

January  28. — Day  breaks    .    .    5  35 

Sun  rises   ...    7  34 

—  sets     ...    4  26 

Twilight  ends      .    6  25 

The  Hedge  Sparrow  sings. 


9AniurB  29. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1547,  King 
Henry  VUI.  died  :  on  the  anniversa«7  of 
Oiat  day  in  1820  King  George  III.  died. 

COUNTRY   CHARACTERS.. 

Annexed  are  pleasant  sketches  of  the 
manners  of  the  little  gentry  in  the  early 
part  of  King  George  HI.,  by  a  pleasant 
collector  and  describer  of  antiquities. 

The  Country  Madam. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  there  exist- 
ed in  the  families  of  most  unmarried  men» 
or  widowers  of  the  rank  of  gentlemen, 
residents  in  the  country,  a  certain  anti- 
quated female,  either  maiden  or  widow, 
commonly  an  aunt  or  cousin.  Her  dress 
I  have  now  before  me ;  it  consisted  of  a 
stiff*  starched  cap  and  hood,  a  little  hoop, 
a  rich  silk  damask  gown  with  large  flowers. 
She  leant  on  an  ivory-h^ded  crutch*cane, 
and  was  followed  by  a  fat  phthisicky  dog 
of  the  pug  kind,  who  commonly  reposed 
on  a  cushion,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
snarling  at  the  servants,  occasionally 
biting  Uieir  he«ls  with  impunity. 

By  the  side  of  this  good  old  lady  jingled 
a  bunch  of  keys,  securing,  in  different 
closets  and  comer  cup-boards,  all  sorts  of 
cordial  waters,  cherry  and  raspbenv 
brandy,  washes  for  the  complexion,  DaflTy^ 
elixir,  a  rich  seed-cake,  a  number  of  pots 
of  currant-jelly  and  raspberry-jam,  with  a 
f&nge  of  gallipots  and  phials  containing 
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salTesy  elecluaries,  juleps,  and  purges,  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  neighbours.  The  daily 
business  of  this  good  lady  was  to  scold 
the  maids,  collect  eggs,  feed  the  turkeys, 
and  to  assist  at  all  lyings-in  that  happened 
within  the  parish.  Alas  1  this  being  is  no 
more  seen ;  and  the  race  is.  like  that  of  her 
pug  dog  and  the  black  rat,  totally  extinct 

The  Country  Squire. 

Another  character,  now  worn  out  and 
gone,  was  the  little  independent  gentleman, 
of  j&OO  per  annum,  who  commonly  ap- 
peared in  a  plain  drab  or  plush  coat, 
large  silver  buttons,  a  jocky  cap,  and 
rarely  without  boots.  His  travels  never 
exceeded  the  distance  of  the  county  town, 
and  that  only  at  assize  and  session  time, 
or  to  attend  an  election.  Once  a  week  he 
commonly  dined  at  the  next  market  town 
with  the  attomies  and  justices.  This 
man  went  to  church  regularly,  read  the 
weekly  journal,  settled  the  parochial 
disputes  betweed  the  parish  officers  at  the 
vesti^,  and  afterwards  adjourned  to  the 
neighbouring  ale-house,  where  he  usually 
got  drunk  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
Ue  never  played  at  cards  but  at  Christmas, 
when  a  fomily  pack  was  produced  from 
the  mantle-piece.  He  was  commonly 
followed  by  a  couple  of  grey-hounds 
and  a  pointer,  and  announced  his  arrival 
at  a  neighbour's  house  by  smacking  his 
whip,  or  giving  the  view-halloo.  His  drink 
was  generally  ^e,  except  at  Christmas,  the 
fifth  of  November,  or  some  other  gala 
days,  when  he  would  make  a  bowl  of 
strong  brandy  punch,  garnished  with  a 
toast  and  nutmeg.  A  journey  to  London 
was,  by  one  of  these  men,  reckoned  as 
-great  an  undertaking  as  is  at  present  a 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  underisken 
with  scarcely  less  precaution  and  prepara> 
tion. 

The  mansion  of  one  of  these  squires 
was  of  plaster  striped  with  timber,  not 
noaplly  called  calamanco  woik,  or  of  red 
brick,  larp  casemented  bow  windows,  a 
porch  with  seats  in  it,  and  over  it  a  study ; 
the  eaves  of  the  house  well  inhabited  bv 
swallows,  and  the  court  set  round  with 
holly-hodLB.  Near  die  gate  a  horse-block 
for  the  convenience  of  mounting. 

The  hall  was  furnished  with  flitches  of 
bacon,  and  the  mantle -piece  with  guns 
and  fishing-rods  of  vanous  dimensions, 
accompanied  by  the  broad-sword,  par- 
tisan, and  dagger,  borne  by  his  ancestors 
in  the  civil  wars.  The  vacant  spaces 
o<^npied  ^y  stags*  horns.    Against 


the  wall  were  posted  King  Cbarles't 
Golden  Rules,  Vincent  Wing^  Almanac, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough ; 
in  his  window  lay  Baker's  Chronicle, 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  Glanvil  on  Ap- 
paritions, Quincey's  Dispensatory,  tne 
Complete  Justice,  and  a  Book  of  Farriery. 

[n  the  comer,  by  the  fire-side,  stood  a 
large  wooden  two-armed  chair  with  a 
cushion ;  and  within  the  chimney  comer 
were  a  couple  of  seats.  Here,  at  Christ- 
mas, he  entertained  his  tenants  assembled 
round  a  glowing  fire  made  of  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  other  great  logs,  and  told  and 
beard  the  traditionary  tsles  of  the  village 
respecting  ghosts  and  witches,  till  fi»r 
made  them  afraid  to  move.  In  the  mean 
time  the  jdnun  of  ale  was  in  continual 
circulation. 

The  best  pariour,  which  was  never 
opened  but  on  particular  occasions,  was 
furnished  with  Turk-worked  chain,  and 
hung  round  with  portraits  of  his  an- 
cestors; the' men  in  the  character  of  shep- 
herds, with  their  crooks,  dressed  in  full 
suits  and  huge  full-bottomed  perakes; 
others  in  complete  armor  or  buff  coats, 
playing  on  the  bass  viol  or  lute.  The 
females  likewise  as  shepherdesses,  vnth 
the  lamb  and  crook,  all  habited  in  high 
heads  and  flowing  robes. 

Alas  I  these  men  and  these  houses  are 
no  more;  the  luxury  of  the  times  has 
obliged  them  to  quit  the  country,  and  be- 
come the  humble  dependents  on  great^ 
men,  to  solicit  a  place  or  commission  to 
live  in  London,  to  rack  their  tenants,  and 
draw  their  rents  before  due.  The  vene- 
rable mansion,  in  the  mean  time,  is  suf- 
fored  to  tumble  down,  or  is  partly  upheld 
as  a  fiirm-house ;  till,  after  a  few  years, 
the  estate  is  conveyed  to  the  steward  oJP 
the  neighbouring  lord,  or  else  to  some 
nabob,  contractor,  or  limb  of  the  law.* 

u.  in. 

Jamuary  29. — Day  breaks.   .     .    5  34 

Sun  rises   ...    7  32 

—  sets     ...     4  28 

Twilight  ends      .    6  26 

The  temperature  perceptibly  milder. 


S^nuatp  30. 


'*  This  being  the  anniversary  of  king 
Charles's  Martyrdom  (in  1649),  the  Royal 
Exchange  gates  were  shut    till   twelve 

•  Grose. 
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o'clock,  when  thev  were  opened  for  public 
ImsiDew."    Cawrler,  30  Jan.  1826. 

Andenon'i  Scot$'  Fill*. 

Dr.  PatrickAnderson,  physician  to  Charles 
I.y  was  the  inventor  of  this  well*known 
medicine.  In  the  laye-stone  *Mand"  of  a 
house  in  the  Lawn-market,  opposite  to 
the  Bowheady  Edinburgh,  it  has  been  sold 
for  upwards  of  a  century  past.  The  se* 
cond  flat  of  this  "land^  was  originally 
entered  by  an  outside  stair,  giving  access 
to  a  shop  then  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Weir, 
heir  to  Miss  Lillias  Anderson,  the  doctor's 
only  daughter.  Although  the  shop  has 
long  been  giren  up,  the  pills  continue  to 
be  sold  at  this  place  by  Mr.  James  Main, 
bookseller,  agent  for  Mrs.  Irving,  who  is 
sole  possessor  of  the  inestimable  secret, 
by  inheritance  from  her  husband,  the  late 
Dr.  Irving,  nephew  to  the  above  Mr. 
Weir*s  daughter.  Hence  the  pills  have 
come  through  no  mose  than  three  genera- 
tions of  proprietors  since  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  "This  is  to  be  attributed, 
doubtless/'  says  Mr.  Chambers,  **  to  their 
virtues,  which  may  have  conferred  an 
unusual  degree  of  longevity  upon  the 
patentees :  in  confirmation  of  which  idea, 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  Mrs, 
Irving,  the  present  nonagenarian  propri- 
etrix,  facetiously  assigns  the  constant  use 
of  them  as  the  cause  of  her  advanced  and 
healthy  old  age.  Portraits  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son and  his  daughter  are  preserved  in  the 
ttottse.  The  Physician  is  represented  in 
a  Vandyke  dress,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand ;  while  Miss  Lillias,  a  precise-look- 
ing dame,  displays  between  her  finger  and 
thumb  a  pill,  nearly  as  large  as  a  walnut; 
which  says  a  great  deal  for  the  stomachs 
of  our  ancestors  **^ 


h.  in. 

January  30. — Daj  breaks    .    .    5  32 

Sun  rises   ...    7  30 

—  sets     ...     4  30 

Twilight  ends     .    6  28 

If  the  Veltheimia  CapentU  has  escaped 

the  frost,  it  may  be  expected  to  flower. 


SHiiniurs  31. 

LAW  TEnifS. 


On  this  dayHilary  Term  ends,  according 
to  an  act  1  William  IV.  cap.  70,  which 

— ^— ^— — »— ^^^  ■^■^— ^— ^^-^^ 

•  Tmditiont  of  Edtnbargb,  I.  255. 


enacts  that  in  the  year  1831,  and  after- 
wards— 

Hilary  Term  shall  begin  on  the  llth, 
and  end  on  the  31st  of  January. 

jSatter  Term  shall  begin  on  the  15th 
of  April,  and  end  on  the  8th  of  May. 

Trinity  Term  shall  begin  on  the  22nd 
of  May,  and  end  on  the  1 2th  of  June. 

Michaelmas  Term  shall  begin  on  the 
2nd  and  end  on  the  25th  of  November. 
This  act  therefore  provides  that  the  Law 
Terms  shall  begin  and  end  on  days  cer- 
tain ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  days  above- 
mentioned  :  except,  however,  ^  that  if 
the  whole,  or  any  number  of  the  days 
intervening  between  the  Thursday  before, 
and  the  ^  ednesday  next  after  Easter  day, 
shall  foil  within  Easter  Term,  there  shall 
be  no  sittings  in  banco  on  any  of  such 
intervening  days,  but  the  Term  shall,  in 
such  case,  be  prolonged,  and  continue  for 
such  number  of  days  of  business  as  shall 
be  equal  to  the  number  of  the  intervening 
days  before  mentioned,  exclusive  of  Easter 
day ;  and  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
suing  Trinity  Term  shall,  in  such  case,  be 
postponed,  and  its  continuance  be  pro- 
longed for  an  equal  number  of  days  of 
business." 

Law  and  Lawyen. 

Lawsuits  were  formerly  as  much  pro- 
longed by  leg^l  chicanery  as  now;  and 
to  involve  persons  in  them  was  a  common 
mode  of  revenge.  In  the  letters  of  the 
Paston  Family,  and  the  Berkeley  MSS. 
there  is  evidence  that  this  practice  pre- 
vailed in  the  fifteenth  century.* 
Among  the  Harieian  collections,  at  the 
British  Museum,  there  is  an  English  MS. 
written  about  or  before  the  year  1200, 
containing  a  satirical  ballad  on  the  law- 
yers, f 


Montaigne  was  no  friend  to  the  pro- 
fession. With  ample  possessions  he  had 
no  law-suits.  <'  I  am  not  much  pleased 
with  his  opinion,"  be  says,  •*  who  thought 
by  the  multitude  of  laws  to  curb  the 
authority  of  judges,  by  retrenching  them. 
We  have  more  laws  in  France  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  worid  besides ;  and  more 
than  would  be  necessary  for  (he  regulation 
of  all  the  worlds  of  Epicurus.  How 
comes  it  to  pass  that  our  common  lan- 


*  FMhroke't  Ency.  of  AnUq. 
t  Warton't  Htot.  English  Poetry,  I.  9^ 
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goage^  90  easj  for  all  oth«r  uses,  becomes 
obscure  and  unintelUgible  in  wills  and 
coBtfucts;  and  that  he  who  so  clearly 
expresses  wbalerer  he  speaks  or  writes, 
oanoot,  in  these,  find  any  way  of  declarine 
himself^  which  is  not  liable  to  doubt  and 
contradiction^  if  it  be  not  that  the  great 
men  of  this  art  (of  law),  applying  tbem- 
seres  with  peculiar  attention  to  cull  out 
hard  words,  and  form  artful  clauses,  have 
so  weighed  every  syllable,  and  so  tho- 
roughly sifted  every  sort  of  connexion, 
that  they  are  now  confounded  and  entan- 
gled in  the  infinity  of  figures,  and  so  many 
minute  divisions,  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  liable  to  any  rule  or  prescription,  nor 
any  certain  inteligence.  As  the  earth  is^ 
made  fertile  the  deeper  it  is  ploughed  and^ 
harrowed,  so  they,  by  starting  and  splitting 
of  questions,  make  the  world  fructify  and 
abound  in  uncertainties  and  disputes, 
and  hence,  as  formerly  we  were  plagued 
with  vices,  we  are  now  sick  of  the  laws. 
Nature  always  gives  better,  than  those 
which  we  make  ourselves;  witness  the 
state  wherein  we  see  nations  live  that  have 
no  other.  Some  there  are  who,  for  their 
only  judge,  take  the  first  passer-by  that 
travels  along  their  mountains  to  determine 
their  cause;  and  others  who,  on  their 
market-day,  choose  out  some  one  amount 
them  who  decides  all  their  controversies 
on  the  spot.  What  danger  would  there 
be  if  the  wiser  should  thus  determine 
OUTS,  according  to  occurrences,  and  by 
sight,  without  obligation  of  example  and 
consequence?  Every  shoe  to  its  own 
fooL'' 

The  French  have  it  among  their  old 
^yi^SSf  that  <'  a  good  lawyer  is  a  bad 
neighbour,'*  and  Montaigne  seems  to 
have  entertained  the  notion.  He  tells 
what. he  calls  ^A  pUatant  story  against 
the  praciiee  of  lawyers. — ^The  baron  of 
Conpene  in  Chalosse,  and  I,  have  between 
us  tne  advowaon  of  a  benefice  of  great 
extent,  at  the  loot  of  our  mountains, 
called  Lahontan.  It  was  with  ^e  inha- 
bitants of  this  angle,  as  with  those  of 
the  vale  of  Angrougne ;  they  UvhI  a 
peculiar  .sort  of  life,  had  particular  fas- 
hions, clothes,  and  manners,  and  were 
ruled  and  governed  by  certain  particular 
laws  and  usages  received  from  father  to 
son,  to  which  they  submitted  without 
other  constraint  than  the  reverence  due  to 
custom.  This  little  state  had  continued 
froni  all  antiquity  in  so  happy  a  condition 
that  no  neighbouring  judge  was  ever  put 
Id  the  trouble   ^f  enquiring  into   their 


auarrels,  no  advocate  was  retained  to  sive 
lem  counsel,  nor  stranger  ever  called  in 
to  compose  their  differences;  nor  vras 
ever  any  of  them  so  reduced  as  to  go  a 
begging.  They  avoided  all  alliances  and 
tn^c  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  they 
might  not  corrupt  the  purity  of  their  own 
government;  till,  as  thev  say,  one  of 
them,  in  the  memorr  of  their  fathers, 
havinflf  a  mind  spurred  on  with  a  noble 
ambition,  contrived,  in  order  to  bring  his 
name  into  credit  and  reputation,  to  make 
one  of  his  sons  something  more  than 
ordinary,  and,  having  put  him  to  learn  to 
write,  made  him  at  last  a  brave  attorney 
for  the  Tillage.  This  fellow  began  to 
disdain  their  ancient  customs,  and  to  buzz 
into  the  people's  earn  the  pomp  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  nation.  Tne  first  prank 
he  played  was  to  advise  a  friend  of  his, 
whom  somebody  had  offended  by  sawing 
off  the  horns  of  one  of  his  she-goats,  to 
make  bis  complaint  to  the  king's  judges, — 
and  so  be  went  on  in  this  practise  till 
he  spoiled  all.'^ 

In  1376  the  House  of  Commons  or- 
dered that  **  no  man  of  the  law"  should 
be  returned  as  knieht  of  the  shire,  and,  if 
returned,  that  he  should  have  no  wages.  § 

In  1381,  Jack  Cade's  men  beheaded  all 
the  lawyers  they  could  find,  and  burnt 
the  Temple  and  other  inns  of  court,  with 
the  records  of  Chancery,  and  the  books 
and  papers  belonging  to  the  students  at 
law.  a 

In  1454  by  an  act  of  parliament,  recit- 
ing that  there  had  formerly  been  only  six 
or  eight  attorn ies  for  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and 
Norwich  together,  that  the  number  had 
then  increaMd  to  more  than  eighty,  most 
part  of  whom  incited  the  people  to  suits 
for  small  trespasses,  it  was  enacted  that 
thereafter  there  should  be  but  six  for 
Suffolk,  six  for  Norfolk,  and  two  for  the 
city  of  Norwich.*  There  are  now  above 
seventy  attomies  in  Norwich  alone. 

In  .1553,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary,  during  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's 
progress  towards  London  with  an  army, 
m  behalf  of  the  claim  of  Lady  Jade  Grey 
to  the  throne,  so  great  was  the  terror  ot 
the  Serjeants  at  law,  and  other  lawyers, 
that  at  Westminster-hall  **  they  pleaded 
in  harness."t 

*  Andrews's  Hist.  6.  Brit.  i.  388. 
t  Noorthouck's  Hist.  London,  17. 

f  Andrews^  ii.  Hist.  149. 
^  Baker's  Chioiilele,  1665,  p.  5S9. 
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Harueu, 

Annour  was  formerly  called  harness, 
which  is  in  low  Dutdi  *'  hamasi,"  in 
French  ''  amois/'  in  Spanish  ^  am^.^t 
Thus,  Shakspeare  says, 

Ring  the  alanun-bell ;   blow  wind  !  come 

wmck ! 
At  least  we*ll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 


Although  in  strictness,  and  according  to 
ancient  usage,  the  Christmas  holidays,  and 
with  TweWJi-day,  they  are  seldom  over 
until  the  close  of  the  month. 

In  ^<  A  Fireside  Book,**  there  is  a  liTelv 
description  of  "  Christmas  at  old  Court,  * 
the  seat  of  a  country  gentleman,  with  spe- 
cimens of  old  stories,  and  story  telling. 
It  is  a  handsome  little  volume,  full  of 
amenity  and  kind  feeling,  with  snatches  of 
gentle  poetry,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen,  which  may  well  conclude  this 
merry-making  month. 

A    CHRISTMAS   SOMO. 

Come,  help  me  to  raiw 

Loud  longs  to  the  praaie 
Of  good  old  Bngliah  pleasurea  : 

To  the  Christmas  cheer,  « 

And  the  foaming  beer> 
And  the  buttery's  solid  treasures  j*^ 

To  the  stoat  sirioin. 

And  the  rich  spiced  wine. 
And  the  boar's  head  grimly  staring ; 

To  the  fromenty. 

And  the  hot  mince  pie. 
Which  all  folks  were  for  sharing  ^o 

To  the  hoUy  and  bay. 

In  their  green  anay, 
Spiead  oTor  the  walls  and  dishes; 

To  the  swinging  sup 

Of  the  wassail  cop. 
With  iu  toasted  healths  and  wishes  ;— 

To  the  honest  bliss 

Of  the  hearty  kiss. 
Where  the  mistletoe  was  swinging  ; 

When  the  berry  white 

Was  daimed  by  right. 
On  the  pale  green  branches  clinging  ;— > 

When  the  warm  blosh  came 

From  a  guiltless  shame. 
And  the  lips,  so  bold  in  stealing. 

Had  nerer  broke 

The  vows  they  spoke. 
Of  troth  and  manly  fooling  ;^ 

Minshen. 


To  the  story  told 

By  the  gossip  old. 
O'er  the  embots  «limly  glowing. 

While  the  pattering  sleet 

On  the  casement  beat. 
And  the  blast  was  hoarsely  blowing  ;— 

To  to  the  tonefol  wait 

At  the  mansion  gate. 
Or  the  glad,  sweet  Toioes  blending. 

When  the  carol  rose. 

At  the  midnight's  close. 
To  the  sleeper's  ear  ascending ; — 

To  all  pleasant  ways. 

In  those  ancient  days. 
When  the  good  folks  knew  their  statien  ', 

When  Ood  was  fear'd. 

And  the  king  revered. 
By  the  hearts  of  a  gratefol  nation  ;  — 

When  a  fother^s  will 

Was  sacred  still. 
As  a  law,  by  his  children  heeded  ; 

And  none  could  brook 

Tlie  mild  sweet  look. 
When  a  mother  gently  pleaded ;-~  , 

When  the  Jest  profone 

Of  the  light  and  vain 
With  a  smile  was  never  greeted  ; 

And  each  smooth  pretence. 

By  plain  good  sense, 
"WUk  its  trae  desert  was  treated. 


VARIA. 


-^-^  The  desire  of  power  in 
caused  angels  to  fall ;  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge in  excess,  caused  man  to  foil ;  but 
In  dutrity  i^  no  excess,  neither  can  man 
nor  angels  come  into  danger  by  it — 
Bacon. 

-— —  Good  sense  is  as  different  from 
genius,  as  perception  is  from  invention ; 
yet,  though  distinct  qtialities,  they  fre- 
quently suDsist  together.  It  is  altogether 
opposite  to  wit,  but  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  it.  It  is  not  science,  for  there 
is  such  a  tiling;  as  unlettered  good  sense ; 
yet,  though  it  is  neither  wit,  laming,  nor 
genius,  it  is  a  substitute  for  eadi,  where 
uey  do  not  exist,  and  the  perfection  of 
all  where  they  do.— H.  Mare* 

Never  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet,  or 

a  cold  heart. 


h.  m. 

January  31. — Day  breaks    .     .     5  31 

Sun  rises  ...     7  29 

—  seu    ...    4  31 

Twiliffht  ends     .     6  09 

The  days  now  lengthen  very  perceptibly. 
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At  glad  u  happy  thoughtj  can  b 
While  magpies  cnatler  o'er  bar  head, 

Ai  jocund  Id  the  change  as  she : 
Her  Qowi  around  the  gIohi  (tray, 

Nor  ling'ring  wait  the  foddering  hoy, 
Tosaing  the  mole-hilli  in  their  play, 

And  staring  round  with  Trolic  joy. 

CLtftE's  SAtpA^nfi  Calendar. 

In  February  lh«suD  attain*  considerable  rains   desoeod,   aitd   frequently  continue 

power,  and   finally   dispels   the  cold   of  during  succestiTe  dayi;   brooks  become 

wiiitar.     Thaws  dissipate  frost  and   ice ;  torreota,  and  rirera  overflow  Iheii  banks 

theatrnDsphereteeDkawithbumid  vapoun:  and  sheet  tbe  plains. 

Vol.  I.^.  F 
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Now  shifting  gales  whh  milder  influence  blow. 

Cloud  o'er  the  skies,  and  melt  the  falling  snow  ; 

The  soften'd  earth  with  fertile  moisture  teems, 

And,  freed  from  ky  bonds,  down  rush  the  swelling  streams. 
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TabU  of  th€  JUonthfy  Averages  of  Bmn, 


MONTHS. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Touls .    . 


FnoM  TO 
1797—1806 
2011 
l-32<> 
I  057 
1  666 
J-608 
1-876 
2-683 
2117 
2-199 
2173 
3-360 
2-365 

24-435 


TuE  Spirit  op  Skow. 

[For  ilie  Year  Book.} 

By  the  mitt  clouds  of  fog  that  creep  over  the  son. 
By  the  twinXlet  of  stars  that  ethereally  nm. 
By  the  suige  of  Uie  welkin  that  roars  from  the 

pole. 
And  the  deep  ho'iow  murmors  of  vinter  that 

roll, 
iVe  the  moonshue  to  guide  me,  the  froet  to 

restrain, 
Ai  1  journey  through  ipace,  to  reach  heaven 

again. 


I'm  the  Spirit  of  snow,  and  my  compass  ia 

wide; 
I  can  fall  in  the  storm,  in  the  wind  I  can  ride ; 
I  am  white,  I  am  pore,  I  am  tender,  I*m  fair, 
I  was  bom  in  the  seas,  to  the  teas  I  repair ; 
By  froat  I  am  barden*d,  by  wel  I'm  destroyM, 
And,  united  with  liquid,  to  Ocean  decoyM. 


I  have  sbters  of  ether,  have  brothom  of  rime. 
And  my  friendabips  are  formed  in  the  northerly 

clime. 
My  foes  are  the  elements  jarrfaig  with  strife  ; 
Air  Uts  me  pass  on  to  my  earth-bosomed  wife  ; 
Fire  covets  and  melts  me ;  but  water  's  so  kind. 
That,  when  lost  tc  the  three,  to  the  fourth  Vm 

icsign  d* 


from       to 
1807—1816 
1-907 

1  043 
1-542 
1-719 
2036 
1-964 
2592 
2-134 
1-644 
2-872 

2  637 
2-489 


25179 


FROM         TO 

1797—1816 
1-959  in. 
1-482 
1-299 
1-692 
1-822 
1-920 
2-637 
2-125 
1-921 
2-522 
2-998 
2-427 


24-804 


I  have  cousins  of  icicles,  children  of  sleet ; 
Some  battle  with  hail,  others  vanquish  in  heat; 
I'm  the  Spirit  of  snow.     By  the  will  of  the 

blast. 
In  the  shallows  and  depths  I  am  drifted  at 

last; 
And  a  glance  of  the  snn,  while  I  brighten  in 

teass. 
Dissolves  my  pretensions  to  reign  in  the  spheres. 

J.  R.  Prior. 


Dr.  Forster  arranges  the  year  into  six 
principal  seasims  or  divisions,  to  one  oi 
which  may  be  referred  almost  all  the  wild, 
and  most  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
of  our  climate. 

This  amni^ment  into  six,  instead  of 
four  seasons,  seems  to  correspond  better 
with  the  actual  course  of  phenomena. 

The  first,  or  Prinumenu  season,  may  be 
eonsidered  as  beginning  at  Candlemss, 
on  Uie  first  opening  of  the  early  spring 
flowers. 

The  second,  or  Vernal  season,  begins 
about  old  Ladytide. 

The  SoUtUial  season  begins  about  St. 
Barnabas. 

The  Jestival  season  begins  about  St 
Swithin's. 

The  Autumnal  season  begins  about 
Michaelmas. 
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The  Brumal  season  begins  about  the 
CunoeptioD.  • 

It  is  to  be  obsenredy  hoiivever,  that 
many  plants  said  to  belong  to  one  season, 
from  nrst  flowering  in  it  plentifully^  yet 
continue  to  blow,  or  remain  in  flower, 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  next  season; 
as  the  primrose,  which  opens  in  the  pri- 
ma veral,  and  continues  in  flower  through 
great  part  of  the  vernal  season.  The 
china  aster,  blowing  in  the  aestival,  lasts 
all  through  the  autumnal,  and  abides  till, 
in  the  b^inning  of  the  brumal  season,  it 
is  cut  off  by  frost;  and  some  plants 
show  flowers  more  or  less  all  the  year. 
These,  however,  have  generally  one  time 
of  the  fullest  flowering  or  efflorescence, 
and  from  the  period  of  this  first  full 
blowing  their  proper  season  is  determined. 
The  dandelion,  for  instance,  is  seen  in 
flower  during  all  times  except  the  end  of 
the  brumal  season;  nevertheless  its  efflo- 
rescence takes  place  about  the  Itth  of 
April,  and  it  gilds  the  meadows  during 
the  eariy  part  of  the  vernal  period,  till  i* 
is  eradually  succeeded  by  the  crowfoots 
and  buttercups.  Habits  of  observation 
will  soon  reconcile  the  attentive  naturalist 
to  this  division,  and  will  enable  him  to 
refer  each  plant  to  its  proper  season. 

The  Pfimaveral  season  begins  about 
Candlemas.  The  increasing  day  becomes 
sensibly  longer,  and  the  lighter  evenings 
begin  to  be  remarked  by  the  absence  of 
candles  till  nearly  six  o'clock.  The  wea- 
ther is  generally  milder,  and  the  exception 
to  this  rale,  or  a  frosty  Candlemas  day,  is 
found  so  generally  to  be  indicative  of  a 
cold  primaveral  period,  that  it  has  given 
rise  to  several  proverbs.  We  have  heard 
from  in&ncy  the  adage. 

If  Candlemas  day  b«  fair  and  bright. 
Winter  will  have  another  flight. 

According  to  different  journals,  examined 
by  Dr.  Forster,  this  is  generally  correct. 

About  this  time  the  flrst  signs  of  the 
early  spring  appear  in  the  flowering  of 
the  snowdrops;  they  rise  above  ground, 
and  generally  begin  to  flower  by  Candle- 
mas. The  yellow  hellebore  accompanies, 
and  even  anticipates  the  snowdrop,  and 
lasts  longer,  mixing  agreeably  its  bright 
sulphur  with  the  deep  orange  yellow  of 
Uie  spring  crocus,  which  on  an  average 
blows  about  February  5th,  and  continues 
throughout  March,  fading  away  before 
Ladytide. 

liie  three  earliest  sorts  of  crocuses  are 
the  yellow  garden,  of  a  deep  orange  yel- 


low ;  the  cloth  of  gold,  of  a  golden  yiUow^ 
with  chocolate  stripes;  and  the  Scutch, 
or  white  striped.  The  blue,  the  red,  ar.d 
tte  white  hepatica,  or  noble  liverworts, 
flower,  and  brave  the  cold  and  changing 
weather.  All  these,  disposed  in  cluirps, 
alternating  with  snowdrops,  crocuses,  uad 
hellebores,  give  to  a  well-conducted  gar- 
den a  very  brilliant  aspect : 

Crocuaea  like  dropa  of  gold 
Studded  on  the  deep  brown  monld, 
Snowdropa  fair  like  Sakea  of  enow. 
And  bright  liverworta  now  blow.* 


Alimentary  Calenoar. 

Lent,  which  usually  commences  in 
February,  occasions  an  increased  and 
abundant  supply  of  flsh.  The  standing 
dish  for  all  fast  days  is  salt  fish,  commonly 
barrelled  cod,  with  parsnips  and  tgg 
sauce;  but  epicures  mortify  on  princely 
turbot  plainly  boiled,  or  stewed  with  wine, 
gravy,  and  capers ;  or  on  a  dish  of  soles, 
haddock,  or  skate.  Poultry  is  bv  no 
means  totally  excluded :  a  capon,  a  duck* 
ling,  or  even  a  pigeon-pye,  is  now 
re^^irded  as  an  innocent  transition  from 
legitimate  lent  diet,  and  some  indulge 
with  roast  beef,  in  direct  violation  of 
ecclesiastical  ordinances.  Codlings  and 
herrings  are  in  season,  and  continue  until 
the  end  of  May ;  peacocks,  pea-hens,  and 
guinea-fowls  until  July,  liie  vegetables 
of  February,  besides  the  never-failing 
potato,  are  coleworts,  cabbages,  savoys, 
cress,  lettuce,  chard,  beet,  celery,  endive, 
chervil ;  with  forced  radishes,  cucumbers, 
kidney-beans,  and  asparagus.  Green 
geese  are  admissible  until  the  *end  of 
May,  and  ducklings  to  the  end  of  April ; 
both  then  come  into  season,  and  are  con- 
sequently too  vulgar  to  appear  at  fashion- 
able tables. 


Vegetable  Garden  Directory. 

In  fair  and  open  weather,  during  the 
month  of  February, 

Sow 

Beans;  the  niazagan,  long-pod,  and 
Windsor,  about  the  second  and  fourth 
week. 

Radish ;  short-topped,  and  salmon, 
twice  or  thrice. 

Cabbage ;  early  York,  ham,  or  sagar- 
loaf,  to  succeed  the  main  crops ;  also,  a 

*   Dr.  Forster'i  F.ncy.  Nat.  Phenomena. 
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Iktie  re^  cabbage;  all  about  the  last  week. 
Spinach;  once  or  twice. 
Mustaid  and  CTeai»  for  eallad;  every 

week.  * 

Fiani 

Rooted  olfiiets,  or  slips  of  mint,  balm, 
sage,  rue,  rosemary,  fcc. 

T)rantplajU 

Cabbage  from  the  nuiiery-beds,  for  the 
main  spring,  and  early  summer  crops;  do 
this  work  when  the  ground  is  not  wet  and 
cloddy,  but  works  freely. 

Attend  to  neatness  every  where,  and 
destroy  Termin.* 


Tb«   attempered    wgan^   that  cvea    Muldeit 

•  thoughu 
Mix  with  MNne  iivMt  ■enssrioM,  like  kanh 

tanee 
PUyed  deftly  on  a  soft-toned  inatrameat. 


God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures ;  it  is  the  greatest  refreshment 
to  the  spiriu  of  man,  without  which 
buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  han- 
dyworks.    Bacon, 

On  obsib?ino  a  blossom  on  thb 
FiasT  or  FaBauAar. 

Sweet  flower  1  that  peeping  from  thy  iwiet 

ttem 
Uafoldeet  ttnddly,  (for  in  strange  eoit 
Thie  dark,  frieae-coated,  boaree,  teeth-chat- 

tering  month 
Hath  bonowed  Zephyr's  wice,  and  gaaed  upon 

thee 
With  blue  volaptnouf  eye)  alai  poor  flower  ! 
These  are  but  flatteriet  of  the  failhlesi  year. 
Perchance »  escaped  iis  anknown  polar  cave. 
E'en  now  the  keen  north-east  is  on  its  way. 
Flower  that  mnrt  perish  !  shall  I  liken  thee 
To  some  sweet  girl  of  too,  too  rapid  growth. 
Nipped  by  consomption  mid  undmeiy  charms? 
Or  to  Bristowa's  bard,  the  wond'rous  boy  I 
An  amaranth,  which  earth  scarce  seemed  to 

own. 
Till  disappointment  come,  and  pelting  wrong 
Beat  it  to  earth  1  or  with  indignant  grief 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  poor  Poland's  hope. 
Bright  flower  of  hope  killed  in  the  opening 

bud  ?  ^     ^, 

Farewell,  sweet  blossom  I  better  fate  be  thine 
And  mock  my  boding  !  Dim  similitudes 
Weaving  in  moral  strains,  I  ve  stolen  one 

hour 
From  anxious  self,  life's  cruel  taaktmaster  f 
And  the  warm  wooings  of  this  sunny  day 
Tremble  along  my  frame,  and  harmonise 


SONO  BiBDS. 

The  singing  of  birds  before  the  springing 
of  flowers,  aiE^  the  bursting  of  buds,  comes 
like  the  music  of  a  sweet  band  before  a 
procession  of  lovdiness.  In  our  youth 
we  were  delighted  with  the  Toices,  and 
forms,  and  plumage  of  these  liule  crea- 
tures. One  of  the  first  desires  of  a  child 
is  for  a  bird.  To  catch  a  songster  is  a 
school-boy's  great  achievement.  To  have 
one  in  a  cage,  to  tend  upon  it,  change  its 
water,  give  it  fresh  seeds,  hang  chickweed 
and  groundsel,  and  thrust  sugar  between 
the  wires,  chirp,  and  encourage  it  to  sing, 
are  a  little  girl's  chief  delight. 

In  this  month  tlie  birds  flock  in,  fast 
heralding  the  sprins.  Young  readers  will 
like  to  know  about  them,  and  at  convenient 
limes  their  curiosity  shall  be  indulged. 


The  RoBiir. 


This  beautiful  and  popular  little  bird— 
the  red-breast— has  a  sweet  melodious 
song,  so  free  and  shrill,  that  few  can 
equal  him. 

In  *he  winter,  when  food  is  scarce 
abroad,  he  comes  to  the  door,  enters  the 
house  with  confidence,  and,  in  hope  of 
relief,  becomes  sociable  and  familiar. 
During  the  summer,  when  there  is  plenhr 
abroad,  and  he  is  not  pinched  with  cold, 
he  often  withdraws  to  solitary  places,  and 
loves  to  feed  singly  upon  worms,  ants 
and  their  eggs,  and  insects:  yet  many 
breed  and  nestle  about  farm-yards  and 
out-houses,  and  pick  crumbs  thrown  from 
the  toble,  all  the  year  round. 

The  male  robin  may  be  known  by  the 
red  upon  his  breast  being  deeper  than  the 
female's,  and  going  up  (arther  upon  the 
head  ;  some  say  his  legs  are  darker  than 
the  female's,  and  that  he  has  a  few  gen- 
tlemanly hairs  on  each  side  of  his  bill. 
He  is  of  a  darker  olive  color  upon  the 


*  Domestic  Gardener's  Manaal. 


•  Extracted  from  "  The  Poetical  Works  of 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  including  the  dramas  of 
Wallenstein,  Remorse,  and  Zapolya,"  col- 
lected and  elegantly  printed  in  3  vols,  pub- 
lished by  Pickering, 
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upper  sttrfiuM  of  his  whole  body,  and  the 
saperior  brightness  of  his  red  breast  is  a 
sure  token. 

The  robin  is  about  six  inches  long;  the 
tail  two  and  a  half,  and  the  bill  a  little 
more  than  half  an  inch. 

Breeding  time  is  about  the  end  of 
April,  or  l^ginning  of  May.  The  female 
builds  in  a  bam  or  out-house;  some- 
times in  a  bank  or  hedge ;  and  likewise 
in  the  woods.  Her  nest  is  of  coarse  m»- 
terials ;  the  outside  of  dry  green  moss, 
intermiYed  with  coarse  wool,  small  sticks, 
straws,  dried  leaves,  peelinn  from  young 
trees,  and  other  driea  stuff;  with  a  few 
horse-hairs  withinside:  its  hollow  is 
small,  scarcely  an  inch  in  depth,  and 
about  three  wide:  the  complete  nest 
^ghs  about  eleven  drams.  Sne  usually 
lays  five  or  six  eggs ;  sometimes  not  more 
than  four,  but  never  fewer;  they  are  of  a 
cream  color,  sprinkled  all  over  with  fine 
reddish-yellow  spots,  which  at  the  large 
end  are  so  thick,  that  they  appear  almost 
all  in  one. 

Hatching;  generally  takes  place  about 
the  beginnmg  of  May.  Young  ones  for 
caging  are  taken  at  ten  or  twelve  days  old ; 
if  they  are  left  longer,  they  are  apt  to 
mope.  They  should  be  kept  warm  in  a 
little  basket,  with  hay  at  the  bottom,  and 
fed  with  the  wood-law's  meaty  or  as  young 
nightingales  are  reared.  Their  meat 
should  be  minced  verjr  small,  and  given 
but  little  at  a  time.  When  they  are 
grown  strong  enough  for  the  cage,  it 
^ould  be  like  the  nightingale's  or  wood- 
lark's,  but  rather  closer  wired,  and  with 
moss  at  the  bottom.  In  all  respects  they 
Ate  to  be  kept  and  ordered  like  the  night- 
ingale. When  old  enough  to  feed  them- 
selves, they  may  be  tried  with  the  wood- 
lark's  meat,  which  some  robins  like  better 
tlian  the  nightingale's. 

The  robin  is  veiy  subject  to  cramp  and 
giddiness ;  for  cramp  give  them  a  meal- 
worm now  and  then ;  for  the  giddiness 
six  or  seven  earwigs  in  a  week.  They 
greedily  eat  many  kinds  of  insects  which 
probably  might  be  eflectually  given  to  re- 
lieve sidcness,  oonld  they  be  conveniently 
procured,  such  as  young  smooth  cater- 
pillars ;  but  a  robin  will  not  touch  a 
nairy  one ;  also  ants,  and  some  sorts  of 
spiders :  but  no  insect  is  more  innocent, 
or  agrees  better  with  birds  in  general, 
than  the  meal-worm.  The  earwig  is  not, 
perhaps,  so  good.  Yet  the  best  way  to 
prevent  diseases  in  the  robin  is  to  keep 
hira  clean  and  warm,  to.  let  him  alwa}^ 


have  plenty  of  fresh  water,  wholesome 
food,  and  sometimes  a  little  saffron  or 
liquorice  in  his  water,  which  will  cheer 
Mm,  make  him  long  winded,  and  help 
him  in  his  song. 

Old  robins,  when  caught  and  confined 
in  a  cage,  regret  the  loss  of  liberty,  fre- 
quently will  not  sing,  and  die  from  con- 
finement. A  young  robin  usually  sings 
in  a  few  days.  One  reared  from  the  nest 
may  be  taught  to  pipe  ai^  whistle  finely, 
but  his  natural  son^  is  more  delightful, 
and,  while  in  his  native  freedom,  moii  de- 
lightfoL* 


Fkbeuaet, 

The  mow  has  left  the  cottage  top ; 

The  thatch-moes  growi  in  brighter  green  ; 
And  eaves  in  quick  suooetiion  drop. 

Where  grimung  icicles  have  been  ; 
Pit-pmtting  with  e  pleasant  noise 

In  tubs  set  by  the  cottage  door ; 
While  decks  and  geeee,  with  happy  joys* 

Plunge  in  the  yard-pond,  briminiDg  o'er. 

The  sua  peeps  through  the  window-pane ; 

Which  dkildren  mark  with  laughing  rye : 
And  in  the  wet  street  steal  sgain. 

To  tell  each  other  Spring  is  nigh  : 
Then,  as  yonng  hope  the  past  reads. 

In  playing  groups  they  often  draw. 
To  build  beside  thie  sunny  walls 

Their  spring  time  huts  of  sticks  or  straw. 

And  oft  in  pleasure's  dreams  they  hie 

Roond  homesteads  by  the  village  side 
Scratching  the  hedgerow  mosses  by. 

Where  painted  pooty  shells  abide  ^ 
Mistaking  oft  the  ivy  spray 

For  leaves  that  come  with  budding  Spnng, 
And  wond'ring,  in  their  search  for  play. 

Why  birds  delay  to  build  and  sing. 

The  mavis  thrush  with  wild  delight. 
Upon  the  orchard's  dripping  tree. 

Mutters,  to  see  the  day  so  bright. 
Fragments  of  young  Hope's  poesy  : 

And  oft  Dame  stops  her  bussing  wheel 
To  hear  the  roUn's  note  once  more. 

Who  tootles  while  he  pecks  his  meal 

From  sweet-briar  hips  bedde  the  door. 


h.  m. 

Tthruary  1.    Day  breaks    .    .    5  30 

Sun  rises  ...    7  27 

sets     ...    4  33 

Twilight  ends     .    6  30 
The  snow-drop,  called  the  ftnr  maid  of 
February,  appears. 


*  Albin. 
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Cahdlem AS  Day. 

This  day  is  bo  called,  because  in  the 
papal  church  a  mass  was  celebrated,  and 
candles  were  consecrated,  for  the  church 
processions. 

To  denote  the  custom  and  the  day,  a 
hand  holding  a  torch  was  marked  on  llie 
old  Danish  calendars.* 


CANnLEMAS   IN   SCOTLAKD. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

At  every  school  in  the  South  of  Scot- 
land, the  boys  and  girb  look  forward  with 
as  great  anxiety  for  Candlemas  Day  as 
the  children  of  merry  England  for  their 
Christmas  holidays.  It  is  an  entire  day 
of  relaxation,  play,  and  festirity.  On 
the  evening  preceding  Candlemas  Day, 
the  school-master  gives  notice  that  to- 
morrow is  their  annual  festival.  The 
formal  announcement  is  received  with 
joy,  and  they  hasten  home  to  their  fathers 
for  their  donations  to  the  schoolmaster, 
called  <<  Candlemas  bleeze,''  that  all  may 
be  ready  on  the  morrow.  On  the  morrow 
all  is  anxious  bustle  and  conjecture. 
Who  is  to  be  king  ?  Who  is  to  be  queen  ? 
It  is  the  only  day  in  the  year  in  which 
they  hurry  to  school  with  earger pleasure. 
The  master  receives  the  ''Candlemas 
bleeze"  from  each  pupil  with  condescend- 
ing and  familiar  kindness.  Some  bring 
sixpence,  some  a  shilling,  and  others 
more,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  parents.  Witli  the  "bleese"  the 
roaster  purchases  a  few  bottles  of  whiskey, 
which  is  converted  into  punch,  and  this, 
with  a  quantity  of  biscuits,  is  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  his  youthful  guests.  The 
surplus  of  cash,  after  defraying  all  ex- 
penses, he  retains  as  a  present  to  himself. 
This,  therefore,  being  in  lieu  of  a  '*  Christ- 
mass  box,''  may  be  termed  a  "  Candle- 
mas box.''  The  boy  that  brings  the  most 
"  bleeze"  is  crowned  king ;  and,  on  the 
same  ground,  the  girl  with  the  largest 
portion  of  *'  bleeze  "  is  crowned  queen,  as 
distinctions  of  the  highest  honor  for  the 
roost  liberal  gifts.  To  those  illustrious 
personages  the  other  youths  in  the  school 
pay  homage  for  the  remainder  of  the  fes- 
tival. • 

The  king  and  queen  are  installed  by 
each  being  introduced  to  the  other  by  the 

*  Fotbroke's  Britith  Monachtsm,  60. 


schoolmaster ;  and  they  acknowledge  the 
honor  with  a  fond  salute :  both  then  re- 
ceive a  glass  of  punch,  and  pledge  their 
worthy  master.  They  next  drink  **  long 
life  and  happy  days  to  their  loyal  suIik- 
jects,"  and  are  afterwards  placed  on  an 
elevated  seat,  previously  prepared,  and 
called  the  throne.  Afcer  the  enthrone- 
ment, the  schoolmaster  gives  each  scholar 
a  glass  of  punch  and  a  biscuit,  and  they 
all  drink  'Mong  life,  and  a  prosperous  and 
happy  reign  to  their  most  gracious  so- 
vereigns," at  the  same  time  making 
obeisance  with  their  best  bows.  As  long 
as  the  whiskey  holds  out,  these  testimo- 
nials of  lovalty  and  attachment  are  re- 
peated. Tne  young  one^  get  full  of  mirth 
and  glee,  and,  after  receiTine  their  master's 
thanks  for  their  kindness,  they  are  finally 
dismissed  with  merry  hearts,  to  relate 
their  adventures  at  home. 

It  is  a  custom  with  many  old  country 
people  in  Scotland  to  prognosticate  the 
weather  of  the  coming  season  according 
to  this  master  prognostication : — 

If  Caalemas  u  fkir  and  dear 
Thevell  be  twa  wiaten  in  the  year. 

On  the  truth  of  this  distich  they  have 
no  doubt.  Should  Candlemas  day  pass 
over  without  a  shower  of  rain,  or  a  fall  of 
snow,  their  spirits  droop :  they  conclude 
upon  severe  weather  before  spring  is 
over,  and  they  reckon  upon  heavy  snow 
storms  before  the  following  Christmas; 
— if  such  is  the  case,  ruin  is  inevitable ! 
On  the  contrary,  if  Candlemas  day  is 
showery  and  tempestuous,  they  antici- 
pate a  fine  summer,  genial  suns  in 
autumn,  and  plenty  of  refreshment  for 
man  and  beast.  I  have  seen  a  farmer  of 
the  <'Old  School,"  rubbing  his  hands 
with  glee  during  the  dismal  battling  of 
the  elements  without,  while  the  wind  en- 
tered within  through  the  crevices  of  the 
doors  and  casements  of  the  latticed  win« 
dow,  and  his  little  children  at  the  loud 
blasts  that  roared  round  the  roof,  ran  for 
protection  between  the  knees  of  their 
father,  or  hid  their  face  in  the  lap  of  their 
mother.  When  the  young  ones  were  put 
lo  bed,  the  two  old  folks  would  set  on 
the  side  of  the  Ingle  Neuk,  talking  <<o'  th' 
days  o*  langsine,"  when  they  were  bairns 
themselves,  and  confirming  each  other's 
belief  in  the  old  prognostication.  Any 
one  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
Scotch  shepherds  and  peasantry  will  au- 
thenticate these  facts  as  to  Candlemas  day. 

F.  B 
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Blkssxkg  Cakdles  at  Rohe. 


ThU  was  seen  by  LaiW  Morgan  in 
1820.  The  ceremony  takes  place  in 
the  beautiful  chapel  of  the  Quirinal, 
where  the  pope  himself  officiates,  and 
blesses,  and  distributes  with  his  own 
hands,  a  candle  to  every  person  in  the 
body  of  the  church;  each  going  indi- 
▼iduaily  and  kneeliniirat  the  throne  to  re- 
ceive it.  The  ceremony  commences  with 
the  cardinals;  then  follow  the  bishopSy 
prelatij  canons,  priors,  abbots,  priests, 
&c.,  down  to  the  sacristans  and  meanest 
officers  of  the  church.  When  the  last  of 
these  has  gotten  his  candle,  the  poor  eon- 
servatorif  (he  representatives  of  the  Roman 
senate  and  people,  receive  theirs.  This 
ceremony  over,  the  candles  are  lighted, 
the  pope  is  mounted  in  his  chair  and 
carried  in  procession,  with  hymns  chant- 
ing, round  the  antichapel;  the  throae  is 
stripped  of  its  splenaid  hangings;  the 
pope  and  cardintds  take  off  their  gold 
and  crimson  dresses,  put  on  their  ordinary 
robes,  and  the  usual  mass  of  the  morning 
is  sung.  The  blessing  of  the  candles 
takes  place  in  all  the  parish  churches.* 


Symbols  of  the  Hermstic  Science. 

On  the  porticoes  of  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Paris,  there  are  sculptured  cer- 
tain figures,  which  the  adepts  have 
deemed  hieroglyphical  of  their  art 

Golineau  de  Montloisant,  a  gentleman 
of  the  Pays  de  Chartres,  an  amateur  of 
the  hermetic  science,  explains  these  figures 
in  the  following  manner.  The  Almighty 
Father,  stretching  out  his  arms,  and 
holding  an  angel  in  each  of  his  bands, 
represents  the  Creator,  who  derives  from 
nothing  the  sulphur,  and  the  mercury  of 
life  represented  by  the  two  angels.  On 
the  left  side  of  one  of  the  three  doors  are 
four  human  figures  of  natural  size;  the 
first  has  under  bis  feet  a  flying  dragon, 
biting  its  own  tail.  This  dragon  repre- 
sents the  philosopher's  stone,  coniposech 
of  two  substances,  the  fixed  and  the  vola- 
tile. The  throat  of  the  dragon  denotes 
the  "fixed  salt,*'  which  devours  the  **  vo- 
latile," of  which  the  slippery  tale  of  the 
animal  is  a  symbol.  The  second  figure 
treads  upon  a  lion,  «rhose  head  is  turned 
towards  1>eav«n.  This  lion  is  nothing  but 
the  **  spirit  of  salt,"  which  has  a  tendency 
U>  retuffA  to  its  sphere.    Tlie  third  has 

*  Lady  Morgaa's  ItiJy. 


under  his  feet  a  dog  and  a  bitch,  who  are 
biting  each  other  furiously,  which  signiiy 
the  contention  of  the  humid  and  the  dry, 
in  which  the  operation  of  the  "  magnum 
opus"  almost  entirely  consists.  The  fourth 
figure  is  laughing  at  all  around  him,  and 
thus  represents  those  ignorant  sophists 
who  scoff  at  the  hermetic  science. 

Below  these  large  figures  is  that  of  a 
bishop,  in  an  altitude  of  contemplation, 
representing  William  of  Paris,  a  learned 
adept.  On  one  of  the  pillars  which  separate 
the  several  doors  is  another  bishop, 
who  is  thrusting  his  crosier  into  the 
throat  of  a  dragon.  The  monster  seems 
making  an  effort  to  get  ouA  of  a  bath, 
in  which  is  the  head  of  a  king  with  a 
triple  crown.  This  bishop  represents  the 
philosophical  alchymist,  and  his  crosier 
the  hermetic  art  The  mercurial  substance 
is  denoted  by  the  dragon  escaping  from 
his  bath,  as  the  sublimated  mercury 
escapes  firora  its  vase.  The  crowned  head 
is  sulphur,  composed  of  three  substances, 
namely,  tlie  ethereal  spirit,  the  nitrotts 
salt,  and  the  alkali. 

Near  one  of  the  doors,  on  the  right,  are 
the  five  wise  virgins  holding  out  a  cup,  in 
which  they  receive  something  poured  from 
above  by  a  hand  that  comes  out  of  a  cloud. 
These  represent  the  true  philosophical 
chemists,  the  friends  of  nature,  who  re- 
ceive from  heaven  the  mgredieuts  proper 
for  making  gold.  On  tht  left  are  nve 
foolish  vit^ins,  holding  their  cup  turned 
down  towards  the  ground.  Tnese  are 
symbols  of  the  innumerable  multitude  of 
ignorant  pretenders. 

There  are  many  other  figures,  which 
our  adept  makes  use  o(  in  order  to 
explain  all  the  secrets  of  alchymy.  But 
those  who  examine  this  portal  with  other 
eyes  find  nothing  in  the  figures  relatinjir 
to  the  philosopher's  stone.  The  person 
treading  under  his  feet  a  dragon  is  the 
conqueror  of  Satan.  The  other  figures 
represent  David,  Solomon,  Mekfaisedec, 
the  Sibyls,  &c.  A  large  statue  of  stone, 
which  formerly  was  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Parvis  Notre  Dame,  and  wbich  was 
taken  for  a  statue  of  Mercury,  was  pro 
bably  the  principal  cause  of  the  first 
explanation.  But,  however  that  may  have 
been,  it  is  certain  that  students  and  re- 
puted adepts  in  the  science  of  transmuta- 
tion and  the  pabulum  of  life  have  rcijanied 
these  sculptures  as  hieroglyphics  of  tlie 
great  mystery.* 

*  History  of  Pariit,  i.  8. 
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SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEYS  CHAIR. 


This  it  the  npTMentation  of  an  old 
t\ae\y  carved  oak  chair  in  tbe  poMCSsioii 
of  a  gentleman  to  whom  it  wai  presenled 
b;  the  possessor  of  Penshurst,  the  rene- 
rabla  teat  of  the  Sidney  family,  In  tht 
county  of  Kent.  The  height  of  the  chair 
is  three  feel  eleven  inches;  ils  width  one 
fkiot  ten  inches.  From  iradilion  at  Pent- 
hurst,  it  was  the  chair  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney^"  the  delight  and  admiration  of 
the  age  of  Eliiabeth" — in  which  lie  cus- 
tomarily lat,  and  perhaps  wrote  "the  best 


isloiid  n 


mired  by  Ihe  ladies  at  court,  in  the  reign 
of  ihe  "  virgin  queen,"  thpl  it  passed 
through  fourteen  editions,  and  laid  Shak- 
apeare  under  nhligalions  to  it  for  his 
play  of  "  Pericles."  This  name,  I'l  ii  con- 
tended, Shaltspeare  derived  from  "  Py- 
roclei,"  Iheheroofthe  "Arcadia."   Many 


served  his  attachment  to  the  Ar^dim 
is  evident  from  bis  'King  Lau;'  where 
the  episode  of  Glosier  and  his  «ona  is 
plainly  copied  from  the  firat  edition  of 
the  Areaitia.'' 

By  wtmirers,  then,  of  the  character  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  "  was  the  orna- 
ment of  the  university,"  and  "was  alto 
the  ornament  of  the  court;"  who  "ap- 
peared with  equal  advantage  in  a  field  of 

conversation  among  his  friends,  or  in  a 
public  character  ai  an  ambassador ;"  the 
print  of  his  chair  will  b«  tookod  on  wiUt 

The  chair  of  Shaktpeare,  Ihe  illuslriout 
::ontempOTarT  of  Sidney  and  the  admirer  of 
the  "  Arcadia,"  is  alleged  to  have  passed 
into  foreign  exile  from  his  house  al  Sliat- 
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ford,  (n  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  where  it 
stood,  it  had  for  many  years  received  nearly 
as  many  adorers  as  the  shrine  of  the  Lady 
of  Loretto.  In  July  1 790,  princess  Czarto- 
ryska,  made  a  journey  to  Stratford  in  order 
to  obtain  intelligence  relative  to  Shak- 
speare ;  and,  being  told  he  had  often  sat 
in  this  chair,  she  placed  herself  in  it,  and 
expressed  an  ardent  wish  to  become  its 
purchaser ;  but,  being  informed  that  it 
was  not  to  be  sold  at  any  price,  she  quitted 
the  place  with  regret,  and  left  a  handsome 
gratuitv  to  old  Mrs.  Hart,  a  descendant 
from  Snakspeare,  and  the  possessor  of  his 
house.  About  four  months  after,  the 
anxiety  of  the  princess  could  no  longer  be 
withheld,  and  her  secretary  was  de- 
spatched express,  as  the  fit  agent,  to  pur- 
chase this  treasure  at  any  rate :  the  sum 
of  twenty  guineas  was  the  price  fixed  on, 
and  the  secretary  and  chair,  with  a  proper 
certificate  of  its  authenticity  on  stamped 
paper,  set  off  in  a  chaise  for  London.* 


speaking  these  evrr  memorable  woids* 
"  This  man's  necessity  is  still  greater  than 
mine."  • 


Sidney's  chair  is  no  longer  at  Penshurst ; 
but  its  possessor,  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, prizes  it  beyond  money-estimation 
as  a  GJgnified  relic  of  antiquity.  Aft  an 
early  work  of  art  it  is  a  very  curious  spe- 
cimen of  ancient  taste. 


Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  bom  at  Penshurst, 
November  29,  1554.  His  great  produc- 
tion, the  ^  Arcadia,"  combines  the  high- 
toned  spirit  of  gallantrv,  heroism,  uid 
courtesy,  of  the  ancient  chivalric  romance, 
with  the  utmost  purity  in  morals,  and  all 
the  traditionary  simplicitv  and  innocence 
of  rural  life.  His  *^  Defence  of  Poesie^^ 
—a  surprising  and  masterly  production, 
for  cbe  age  in  which  it  was  written, — is 
an  evidence  of  his  critical  knowledge;  and 
his  poetical  pieces  testify  his  elegant  taste, 
and  capability  for  greater  works  in  the 
**  divine  art."  He  died  at  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  on  the  17th  of  October,  1586,  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  he  received  in  a 
desperate  engagement  near  Zutphen,  upon 
which  occasion  he  manifested  a  noble 
sympathy  towards  ahumble  fellow-sufferer 
in  the  conflict.  As  Sidney  was  returning 
from  the  field  of  battle,  pale,  languid,  and 
thirsty  with  excess  of  bieeding,  he  asked 
for  water.  It  was  brought,  and  had  ap- 
proached his  lips,  when  he  instantly 
resigned  it  to  a  dying  soldier,  whose 
ghastly  countenance  attracted  his  notice. 


Would  f  had  fall'n  upon  those  happier  days. 
That  poets  relebrate  ;  those  golden  limeii. 
And  those  Arcadian  scenes,  that  Maro  tings, 
And  Sidney,  warbler  of  poetic  proee. 
Nymphs  were  Dianas  then,  and  swains  had 

hearts. 
That  felt  their  TirCnet ;  innocence,  it  seems, 
Prom  cottrts  diamies'd,  found  shelter  in  the 

groves  ; 
The  fooUtepa  of  simplicity  impreas'd 
Upon  the  yieldhig  herbage  (so  they  ting). 
Then  were  not  effac'd  :  then  speech  profane. 
And  manners  profligate,  were  rarely  found  ■ 
Observ'd  as  prodigies,  and  soon  reclaimed. 

Cowpgr. 


b.  m. 

Feifnuay  S.     Day  breaks    .     .     5  29 

Sun  rises  ...     7  25 

—    sets     ...     4  35 

Twilight  ends     .    6  31 

Hyacinth,  narcissi,  and  Van  Thol  tulips 

flower  in  the  house. 


Shrovetide. 

The  time  of  keeping  Shrovetide,  Lent,' 
Whitsuntide,  and  certain  days  connected 
with  these  periods,  is  govern^  by  the  day 
on  which  Easter  may  fall;  and  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  stated  on  AforrA  22, 
Easter  may  fiill  upon  that  day,  so  Shrove 
Tuesday,  being  always  the  seventh  Tuesday 
before  Easter,  may  fall  on  the  3rd  of  Fe- 
bruary. To  many  explanations  and  ac- 
counts concerning  Shrovetide  in  the 
Every'Dty  Bookf  the  following  parti- 
culars are  additions : — 

In  Mr.  Brand's  **  Observations  on  Po- 
pular Antiquities,*'  he  cites  and  says  to 
this  purport  :— 

The  luxury  and  intemperance  that 
usually  prevailed  at  this  season  were 
vestiges  of  the  Romish  carnival,  which 
Moresin  derives  from  the  times  of  gen- 
tilisro,  and  introduces  Aubanus  as  saying 
**  Men  eat  and  drink  and  abandon  them- 
selves to  every  kind  of  sportive  foolery, 
as  if  resolved  to  have  their  fill  of  plea- 
sure before  they  were  to  die,  and,  as  it 
were,  forego  every  sort  of  delight." 
Selden  corroborates  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject by  saying,  **  What  the  churoh  debars 


I>T.  Drake's  Shakspcare  and  hia  Times. 


*  Dr.  Drake's  Shakspeare  and  his  Times. 
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us  one  day  »be  gives  us  leave  to  take  out 
another— fi»t  there  is  a  Carnival  and  then 
a  Lent.— So  likewise  our  eating  of  fritters, 
whipping  of  tops,  roasting  of  herrings, 
jack-of-lents,  &c.,  they  are  all  in  imitation 
of  church  works,  emblemi  of  martyrdom." 
At  Eton  school  it  was  the  custom  on 
Shrove  Monday,  for  the  scholars  to  write 
verses  either  in  praise  or  dispraise  of 
Father  Bacchus :  poets  being  considered 
as  immediately  under  his  protection.  •  He 
was  therefore  sung  on  this  occasion  in  all 
kinds  of  metres,  and  the  verses  of  the 
boys  of  the  seventh  and  sixth,  and  of 
some  of  thft  fifth  forms,  were  affixed  to 
the  inner  doors  of  the  College.  Verses 
are  still  written  and  put  up  on  this  day, 
but  the  young  poets  are  no  longer  confined 
to  the  god  of  wine.  Still,  however,  the 
custom  retains  the  name  of ''  the  Bacchus." 


^Ben  Tyrrell,*'  it  migiit  have  been  pre- 
mised, was  a  respectable  cook  in  die  llig'r. 
street,  Oxford,  who  formed  a  laudable 
design  of  obliging  the  University  with 
mutton  pies  twice  a  week,  and  advertised 
his  gratifying  purpose  in  the  Oxford 
Journal,  Nov.  23,  1758. 


The  Saturday  preceains  Snrove  Tuesday 
is  called  in  the  Oxford  almanacs,  the 
**  Egg  Feast.** 

In  the  collection  of  poems  published 
under  the  title  of  the  Oxford  Sausage, 
there  is  one  which  contains  allusion  to 
Shrove  Tuesday ;  being  short,  and  con- 
taining references  to  customs  at  other 
seasons,  and  the  Year  Book  finding  fovor 
with  the  gentlemen  of  the  University  to 
whom  the  piece  may  be  agreeable,  it  is 
annexed. 

On  Ben  Tyrrtiti  Pies. 

Lei  Chrittmas  boast  h«r  cutomaiy  ueat, 
A  mixtHre  ■trange  of  suet,  currants,  meat. 
Where  various  tastes  combine,  the  greasy  and 

the  sweet. 
Let  glad  SAroM  Tvetdaff  bring  the  pancake 

thin, 
Or  fritter  rich,  with  apples  stored  within : 
On  Easter  Sunday  be  the  pudding  seen. 
To  which  the  tansey  lends  her  sober  green  . 
And  when  groat  London  hails  her  annual  Lord, 
Let  quiv'ring  custard  crown  the  aldermaaie 

board. 
But  Ben  prepares  a  more  delicious  mess» 
Bubstantial  fare,  a  breakfast  for  Queen  Bess . 
What  dainty  epicure,  or  greedy  glutton^ 
Would  not  prefer   his  pie,  that's    made  of 
mutton  f 

Kach  different  country  boasts  a  diiTxent  tasta» 
And  owes  its  fame  to  pudding  and  to  paste  : 
Squab  pie  in  Cornwall  only  can  they  make  ; 
In  Norfolk  dumplings,  and  in  Salop  cake  ; 
But  Oxford  now  from  all  shall  bear  the  prise, 
Fam'd,  as  for  sausages,  for  mutton  pici. 


**  Vox  Graculi,"  a  curious  quarto  tract, 
printed  in  1623,  says  of  this  season, — 
<<  Here  must  enter  that  wadlmg,  stradling, 
camifex  of  all  Christendome,  vulgarly 
enstiled  Shrove  Tuesday,  but,  more  p>cr- 
tinently,  sole  monarch  uf  the  mouth,  high 
steward  to  the  stomach,  prime  peerc  of 
the  pullets,  fir$t  favourite  to  the  frying- 
pans,  greatest  bashaw  to  the  batter-bowles, 
protector  of  the  pancakes,  first  founder  of 
the  fritters,  baron  of  bacon-flitch,  earle 
of  the  egg-baskets,  &c.  This  corpu- 
lent commander  of  those  chollericke  things 
called  cookes  will  show  himself  tu  be  but 
of  ignoble  education :  for,  by  his  manners 
you  may  find  him  better  fed  than  taught, 
wherever  be  comes." 


To  eat  pancakes  and  fritters  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  is  a  custom  from  time  immemo 
rial,  and  the  great  bell  which  used  to  be 
rung  on  Shrove  Tuesday ,  to  call  the  people 
together  for  the  purpose  of  confessing  theii 
sins,  was  called  pancake-bell,  a  name 
which  it  still  retains  in  some  places  where 
this  custom  is  still  kept  up. 

Shakspeare,  through  the  clown  in  ''All's 
well  that  ends  well,''  alludes  to  the  pan- 
cake custom. — "  As  fit-— as  Tib*s  rush  for 
Tim*s  forefinger ;  as  a  pancake  for  Shrove 
Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day." 

Of  the  pancake-bell,  Taylor,  the  water- 
poet,  in  his  works,  1630,  has  a  curious 
iccount.  **  Shrove  Tuesday,  at  whose 
entrance  in  the  morning  all  the  whole 
kingdom  is  inquiet ;  but  by  that  time  the 
clocke  strikes  eleven,  which  (by  the  help 
of  a  knavish  sexton)  is  commonly  before 
nine,  then  there  is  a  bell  rung,  card  the 
pancake  bell,  the  sound  whereof  makes 
thousands  of  people  distracted,  and  for- 
getful either  of  manners  or  humanitie; 
then  there  is  a  thing  called  wheaten  fioure, 
which  the  cookes  do  mingle  with  water, 
egges,  spice,  and  other  tragical,  magicall 
inchantments ;  and  then  they  put  it,  by 
little  and  little,  into  a  frying-pan  of  boiling 
suet,  where  it  makes  a  confused  dismal  I 
hissing  (like  the  Lernean  snakes  in  the 
reeds  of  Acheron,   Stix,  or  Phlegeton,) 
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untill  at  last,  b^  the  skill  of  the  cooke,  it 
is  transformed  into  the  forme  of  a  flip-jack 
cal'd  a  pancake,  which  ominous  incanta- 
tion the  isnorant  people  doe  devoure  very 
greed  il J. 

Respecting  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
ringing  of  the  pancake-bell,  at  York,  there 
IS  a  remarkable  passage  in  a  quarto  tract, 
entitled  *'  A  Vindication  of  the  Letter  out 
of  the  North,  concerning  Bi&hop  Lake's 
declaration  of  his  dying  in  the  oelief  of 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  &c., 
1690."  The  writer  says,  **  They  have  for 
a  long  time,  at  York,  had  a  custom  (which 
now  challenges  the  priviledge  of  a  pre 
scription^  that  all  the  apprentices,  journey- 
men, and  other  servants  of  the  town,  had 
the  liberty  to  go  into  the  cathedral,  and 
ring  the  pancake-bell  (as  we  call  it  in  the 
country)  on  Shrove  Tuesday;  and,  that 
being  a  time  that  a  great  many  came  out 
of  the  country  to  see  the  city  (if  not  their 
friends)  and  church,  to  oblige  uie  ordinary 
people,  the  minster  used  to  be  left  open 
that  day,  to  let  them  go  up  to  see  the 
lantern  and  bells,  whidi  were  ssure  to  be 
pretty  well  exercised,  and  was  thought  a 
more  innocent  dirertisement  than  being 
at  the  alehouse.  But  Dc.  I^ake,  when  he 
came  first  to  reside  there,  was  very  much 
scandalised  at  this  custom,  and  was  re- 
solved he  would  break  it  at  first  dash, 
although  all  his  brethren  of  the  clergy 
did  dissuade  him  from  it.  He  was 
resolved  to  make  the  experiment,  for 
which  he  had  like  to  have  paid  very  dear, 
for  Vie  assure  you  it  was  venr  near  costins 
him  his  life.  However,  he  did  make  8U<£ 
a  combustion  and  mutiny,  that,  I  dare 
say,  York  never  remembered  nor  saw  the 
like,  as  many  yet  living  can  testify." 


The  London  apprentices,  upon  Shrove 
Tuesday,  according  to  Dekkers  **  Seven 
Deadly  Sinnes,  1606,"  were  accostomed 
to  keep  holiday,  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  aod  do  as  they  pleased. 

In  Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales,  he  says, 
in  former  days  the  youth  of  Chester  exer- 
cised themselves  in  running,  archery, 
leaping,  wrestling,  mock-fights,  gallant 
ana  romantic  triumphs,  and  other  manly 
sports,  at  the  **  Rood  Eye,"  a  place  with- 
out the  walls  of  the  city ;  and  that  in  the 
sports  there  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  1578,  a 
standard  was  the  prize,  and  won  by  sheriff 
Montford. 

It  appears  from  "  The  Westmorland 
Dialect,  by  A.  Walker,  1790,"  that  cock- 


fighting  and  "  castins"  of  pancakes  were 
then  common  in  mat  county,  thus : 
«  Whaar  ther  wor  tae  be  cock-feightin, 
for  it  war  pankeak  Tuesday  :"  and,  *'  We 
met  sum  lads  an  lasses  gangin  to  kest  their 
pankeaks." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
so  late  as  1790,  says,  **  Most  places  in 
England  have  eggs  and  coUops  (slices  of 
bacon)  on  Shrove  Monday,  pancakes  on 
Tuesday,  and  fritters  on  the  ^Ycdnesday, 
in  the  same  week,  for  dinner." 

Shrove  Monday,  or  the  Monday  before 
Shrove  Tuesday,  was  called  CoUop  Monr 
day. 


The  barbarous  usage  of  throwing  at 
cocks,  tied  to  a  suke,  was  ancientl  v  a  com- 
mon custom  on  Shrove  Tuesday.  A 
learned  foreigner  says,  ''the  English  eat  a 
certain  cake  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  upon 
which  they  immediately  run  mad,  and 
kill  their  poor  cocks." 

A  royal  household  account,  possessed 
byCraven  Ord,  esq.,  contains  the  following 
entry : — 

'*  March  2.  7th  Hen.  VII.  Item,  to 
Master  Bray  for  rewards  to  them  that 
brought  cokkes  at  Shrovetide,  at  West- 
minster, xxs." 

The  manuscript  life  of  Thomas  Lord 
Berkeley,  speaking  of  his  recreations  and 
delights,  tells  the  reader,  '*  hee  also  would 
to  the  threshing  of  the  cocke,  pucke  with 
hens  blindfolde,  and  the  like."  This 
Lord  was  bom  A.  D.  1352,  and  died  in 
1417.  ' 

In  the  time  of  king  Henry  VIIL  this 
cruel  diversion  was  practised  at  court. 

Mr.  Strutt  has  engraved,  on  the  thirty- 
eighth  plate  of  his  ''  Sports  and  Pastimes 
of  the  People  of  England,"  a  drawing 
from  the  margin  of  the  ''  Roman  d'Alex- 
andre,"  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 
representing  two  boys  carrying  a  third  on 
a  stick  thrust  between  his  legs,  who  holds 
a  cock  in  his  hands.  They  are  followed 
by  another  boy,  with  a  flag  or  standard, 
emblazoned  with  a  cudgel.  They  had 
evidently  been  throwing  at  the  cock.  Mr. 
Strutt  mistakenly  dates  tliis  MS.  1433, 
which  Mr.  Brand  rectifiesto  1343,  placing 
it  ninety  years  earlier.  The  engraving 
here  spoken  of  is  on  p.  394  of  **  Stnitt*s 
Sports,"  recently  published  in  octavo.* 

*  Edited  by  William  Hone;    pablishtd    by 

T.  Tcgg. 
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Throwing  at  cocks  on  Shrore  Tuesday 
was  a  parochial  custom.  In  the  hamlet 
of  Pinner,  at  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  it  was 
a  public  celebration,  as  appears  by  an 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditures; 
and  the  money  collected  at  this  sport  was 
applied  in  aid  of  the  poor  rates. 

"  1622.  Received  for  cocks  at 

Shrovetide 12i.   Od. 

1628.  Received  for  cocks  in 

towoe t9$,10d. 

Outoftowne    ...    Of.  M.** 

Hogarth  satirized  this  barbarity  in  the 
first  of  his  prints  called  the  **  Four  Stages 
of  Craelty.''  Dr.  Trusler  says  of  this 
engraving,  **  We  have  several  groupes  of 
boys  at  their  different  barbarous  diversions; 
one  is  throwing  at  a  cock,  the  universal 
Shrovetide  amusement,  beating  the  harm- 
less feathered  animal  to  jelly .^* 

Mr.  Brand,  in  1791,  says  ^The  custom 
of  throwing  at  cocks  on  Shrove  Tuesday 
is  still  retained  at  Heston  in  Middlesex, 
in  a  field  near  the  church.  Constables 
have  been  often  directed  to  attend  on  the 
occasion,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  so 
barbarous  a  custom,  but  hitherto  they 
have  attended  in  vain.  I  gathered  the 
following  particulars  from  a  person  who 
regretted  tnat  in  his  younger  years  he  had 
often  been  a  partaker  of  the  sport.  The 
owner  of  the  cock  trains  his  biitl  for  some 
time  before  Shrove  Tuesday,  and  throws 
a  stick  at  him  himself,  in  order  to  prepare 
him  for  the  CiLtal  day,  by  accostomwg  him 
to  viratch  the  threatened  danger,  and,  by 
springing  aside,  avoid  the  fittal  blow. 
He  holds  the  poor  victim  on  the  spot 
marked  out,  by  a  cord  fixed  to  his  leg,  at 
the  distance  of  nine  or  ten  yards,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  the  stick  himself. 
Another  spot  is  marked  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-two  yards,  for  the  peraon  who 
throws  to  stand  upon.  He  has  three 
*  snys,'  or  throws,  for  two-pence,  and 
wins  the  cock  if  he  can  knock  him  down, 
and  run  up  and  catch  him  before  the  bird 
recovers  hu  legs.  The  inhuman  pastime 
does  not  end  with  the  cock's  life ;  for  when 
killed  it  is  put  into  a  hat,  and  won  a  second 
time  by  the  pers<yi  who  can  strike  it  out. 
Broom-sticks  are  generally  used  to  *  shy' 
with.  The  cock,  if  well  trained,  eludes 
the  blows  of  his  cruel  persecutors  for  a 
long  time,  and  thereby  clears  to  his  master 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  But  I  fear 
lest,  by  describing  the  mode  of  throwing  at 
cocks,  I  should  deserve  the  censure  of 
Boerhaave  on    another    occasion :    '  To 


teach  the  aits  of  cruelty  is  equivalent  to 
committing  them^" 


At  Bromfield,  in  Cumberland,  there  was 
a  remarkable  usage  at  Shrovetide^  thus 
related  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  his  history 
of  that  county : 

<^  Till  within  the'  last  twency  or  thirty 
yearS)  it  has  t>een  a  custom,  time  out  of 
mind,  for  the  scholars  of  the  free-school 
of  Bromfield,  about  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
or  in  the  more  expressive  phraseology  of 
the  country,  at  Fasting's  Even,  to  *  bar 
out'  the  master ;  t.  e.  to  depose  and  ex- 
clude him  from  his  school,  and  keep  him 
out  for  three  days.  During  the  period  of 
this  expulsion,  the  doors  of  the  citadel, 
the  school,  were  strongly  barricadoed 
within :  and  the  boys,  who  defended  it 
like  a  besieged  city,  were  armedi  in  general, 
with  *  bore  tree,'  or  elder,  pop-guns.  The 
master,  meanwhile,  made  various  efforts, 
both  by  force  and  stratagem,  to  regain  his 
lost  authority.  If  he  sucoaeded,  heav; 
tasks  were  imposed,  and  the  business  of 
the  school  was  resumed  and  submitted  tu ; 
but  it  more  commonly  happened  that  he 
was  repulsed  and  defeated.  After  three 
days'  siege,  terms  of  capitulation  were 
proposed  by  the  master,  and  accepted  by 
the  Doys.  These  terms  were  summed  up 
in  an  old  formula  of  Latin  Leonine  verses, 
stipulating  what  hours  and  times  should, 
for  the  year  ensuing,  l»  allotted  to  study, 
and  what  to  relaxation  and  play.  Securi- 
ties were  provided  by  each  side,  for  the 
due  performance  of  these  stipulations; 
and  the  paper  was  then  solemnly  signed 
both  by  master  and  scholars. 

"  One  of  the  articles  always  stipulated 
for,  and  granted,  was  the  privilege  of 
immediately  celebrating  certain  games  of 
long  standing;  vis.,  a  foot-ball  match, 
and  a  cock-fight.  Captains,  as  they  were 
caAed,  were  then  chosen  to  manage  and 
preside  over  these  games :  one  from  that 
part  of  the  parish  which  lay  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  school;  the  other  from  the 
east.  Cocks  and  foot-ball  players  were 
sought  for  with  great  diligence.  The 
party  whose  cocks  won  the  most  battles 
was  victorious  in  the  oock-pit;  and  the 

Erize,  a  small  silver  bell,  suspended  to  the 
utton  of  the  victot's  hat,  and  worn  for 
three  successive  Sundays.  After  the  cock- 
fight was  ended,  the  foot-ball  was  thrown 
down  in  the  church-yard,  and  the  point 
then  to  be  contested  was,  which  party 
could  carry  it  to  the  house  of  his  respective 
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captain ;  to  Dundraw,  perhaps,  oi  West- 
Newton,  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles : 
erery  inch  of  which  ground  was  keenly 
disputed.  All  the  honor  accruins;  to  the 
conqueror  at  foot-hall  was  that  of  possess- 
ing the  ball.  Details  of  these  matches 
were  the  general  topics  of  con?ersation 
among  the  villagff^y  and  were  dwelt  on 
with  hardly  less  satisfaction  than  their 
ancestors  enjoyed  in  relating  their  feats  in 
the  border  wars. 

^Our  Bromfield  Sports  were  sometimes 
celebrated  in  indigenoos  songs :  one  verse 
only  of  one  of  them  we  happen  to  re- 
member : 

'  At  Scales,  great  Tom  Barwise  gat  the  ba' 

in  kit  hand,         , 
And  t'  wins  aw  ran  oat,  and  iboated,  and 

bumM 
Tom  Cowan  then  polch'd  and  Hang  bfas 

'mang  t'  whins. 
And  h«  Uedder'd,  Od-«bit*-te,  ton'*  biok- 

en  my  ah*  as'. 


b«  u* 

FeftriMry  3.     Day  breaks    .     .    5  27 

San  rises  ...    7  23 

sets    ...     4  37 

Twilight  ends     .    6  33 
Common  yellow,  and  cloth  of  gold  cn^ 
cnses  flower  in  the  house. 


Asa  Wedmesdat. 

This  is  the  next  daj  after  Shrove  Tues- 
day. It  is  in  some  places  called  *'  Pulver 
Wednesday,''  that  is  ^  Dies  puWeris.'' 

Ash  Wednesday  is  the  first  day  of  the 
great  forty  days  fast  called  Lent,  which  is 
strictly  observed  in  the  Romish  chnrch ; 
althougb,  it  appears  from  bishop  Hall's 
*'  Triumphs  of  ttome,''  the  Romish  casuists 
say  **  that  beggars,  which  are  ready  to 
affiimish  for  want,  may  in  Lent  time  -eat 
what  they  can  get." 

The  Romish  '<  Festyvair  enjoins,  that 
"  Ye  shall  begyn  your  feste  upon  Ashe 
Wednesdaye.  That  daye  must  ye  come 
to  holy  chirche  and  take  ashes  of  the 
Preestes  hondes,  and  thynke  on  the  wordes. 
well  that  he  sayeth  over  your  hedes, 
'Memento,  homo,  quia  cinis  es;  et  in 
cinerem  reverteris ;'  have  mynde,  thon 
mauj  of  ashes  thou  art  comen,  and  to  ashes 
thou  shalte  tonme  agayne.'* 

An  original  proclamation,  black  letter, 
dated  26th  Feb.  30  Henry  VIIL  (1540), 
^rdains,  as  respects  the  church  of  England, 


then  separated  from  Rom«,  "On  Ashe 
Wednesday  it  shall  be  declared  that 
these  ashes  be  gyven,  to  put  every  Chris- 
tian man  in  remembraunce  of  penaunce 
at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  and  that  he  is 
but  erthe  and  ashes.''  It  appears,  also, 
seven  years  afterwards,  from  Stow*s  An- 
nals, by  Howe  (sub  anno  1547-8),  that  on 
**  A^  Wednesday,  the  use  of  giving  ashes 
in  the  chnrch  was  also  left,  throughout  the 
whole  citie  of  Londop." 

To  ftfep  a  irue  Lent, 

Is  this  a  fast,  to  keep 
The  larder  lemne, 
▲ad  cleane, 
'  From  fat  of  vealas  and  sheet)  * 

Is  k  to  quit  the  dab 
01  fic«h,  yet  ttfli 
To  fill 
riie  platter  high  with  fish  1 

b  it  to  faito  an  hoars. 
Or  rag'd  to  go. 
Or  show 
A  downcast  look  aad  iowre  ? 

No  ;  'tis  a  fast  to  dole 
Thy  sheaf  of  wheat. 
And  meat. 
Unto  the  hungry  sovle* 

It  Is  to  fast  from  strife. 
From  old  debate. 
And  hate. 
To  ehcondse  thy  life. 

To  Mhow  a  heart  grief-rent 
To  starve  thy  sin. 
Not  bin ; 
And  that's  to  keep  thy  Lent. 

Aubanus  mentions  that  ''There  is  n 
strange  custom  used  in  many  places  of 
Germany  upon  Ash  Wednesday;  for  then 
the  young  youth  get  all  the  maides  toge- 
ther, which  have  practised  dauncing  all 
the  year  before^  and  carrying  them  in  a 
carte  or  tumbrell  (which  they  draw  them- 
selves instead  of  horses),  and  a  minstretl 
standing  a  top  of  it  playing  all  the  way, 
they  draw  them  into  some  lake  or  river 
and  there  wash  them  well  favouredly.*^ 

hi  m. 

Febniarv  4.    Day  breaks    .    .    5  ^6 

Sun  rises  ...     7  22 

—  sets     ...    4  38 

Twilight  ends     .     6  34 

Great  jonquil,  and  daffodils  blow  in  the 

house. 

*  Brand. 
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1816.  Februarys.  Died  at  Richmond 
in  Surrey,  Richard  Viscount  Fitewilliam, 
of  Ireland.  This  nobleman  left  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (his  Alma  Ma- 
ter) his  splendid  library,  pictures,  draw- 
ings, and  engravings,  together  with 
£60,000,  for  the  erection  of  a  museum  for 
their  reception  and  exhibition.  In  this 
valuable  collection  there  are  more  than 
10,000  proof  printe  by  the  first  artists ;  a 
very  extensive  library  of  rare  and  costly 
works,  among  which  are  nearly  300  Ro- 
man missals  finely  illuminated.  There  is 
also  a  very  scarce  and  curious  collection 
of  the  best  ancient  music,  containing  the 
original  Virginal  book  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  many  of  the  works  of  Handel, 
in  the  hand  writing  of  that  great  master.* 

Mr.Novello,  the  composer  and  organist, 
has  recently  gratified  the  musical  world 
with  a  publication,  sanctioned  by  the 
University,  of  some  of  the  most  valuable 
manuscript  pieces  in  the  **  Fitzwilliam 
collection  of  music.''  On  this  important 
work  Mr.  Norello  intensely  and  anxiously 
laboured  at  Cambridge,  and  bestowed 
great  expense,  in  order  to  render  it  worthy 
of  the  esteem  it  has  acquiredamong  profes- 
sors and  eminent  amateurs  of  the  science. 


On  the  5th  of  February,  1751,  were 
interred,  at  Stevenage,  in  Hertfordshire, 
the  coffin  and  remains  of  a  fiirmer  of  that 
place,  who  had  died  on  the  Ist  of  Febru- 
ary 1721,  seventy  years  before,  and  be- 
queathed his  estate,  worth  £400  a-year, 
to  his  two  brothers,  and,  if  they  should 
die,  to  his  nephew,  to  be  enjoyed  by  them 
for  thirty  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  expected  to  return  to  life,  when 
the  estate  was  to  return  to  him.  He  pro- 
vided for  his  re-appearance,  by  ordering 
his  coffin  to  be  amxed  on  a  beam  in  his 
bam,  locked,  and  the  key  enclosed,  that 
lie  might  let  himself  out.  He  was  allowed 
four  days'  grace  beyond  the  time  limited, 
«nd  not  presenting  himself,  was  then 
honoured  with  christian  burial.f 

RbIC ARKABLE   NARRATIVE. 

A  more  wonderful  account  than  that 
concerning  Elizabeth  Woodcock,^  is  sub- 
joined upon  indisputable  authority. 

*  Butler's  Chronological  Bxerciscs. 

t  0«nt».  Mag. 

I  Rf^laicd  in  the  Every  Day  Book,  ii.  175. 


On  the  i9th  of  March,  1755,  a  small 
cluster  of  houses  at  a  place  called  Berge- 
motetto,  near  Demonte,  in  the  upper  valley 
of  Stura,  was  entirely  overwhelmed  by 
two  vast  bodies  of  snow  that  tumbled 
down  from  a  neighbouring  mountain.  All 
the  inhabitants  were  then  within  doors, 
except  one  Joseph  Rochia,  and  his  son,  a 
lad  of  fifteen,  who  were  on  the  roof  of 
their  house,  clearing  away  the  snow  which 
had  fallen  during  three  days,  incessantly. 
A  priest  going  by  to  mass,  having  just 
before  observed  a  body  of  snow  tumbling 
from  the  mountain  towards  them,  had 
advised  them  to  come  down.  The  man 
descended  with  great  precipitation,  and 
tied  with  his  son;  but  scarcely  had  he 
gone  forty  steps,  befdre  his  son,  who  fol- 
lowed him,  fell  down :  on  which,  looking 
iMick,  he  saw  his  own  and  his  neighbours' 
houses,  is  which  were  twenty-two  persons 
ill  all,  covered  wilh  a  high  mountain  of 
snow,  lift  lifted  up  his  son,  and  reflecting 
that  his  wife,  his  sister,  two  children,  and 
all  his  effects  were  thus  buried,  he  fiiinted 
away;  but,  soon  recovering,  got  safe  to 
his  friend's  house  at  some  distance. 

Five  days  afterwards,  Joseph,  being 
perfectly  recovered,  got  upon  the  snow 
with  his  son,  and  two  of  his  wife's  brothers 
to  try  if  he  could  find  the  exact  place 
where  his  house  stood ;  but,  after  many 
openings  made  in  the  snow,  thev  could 
not  discover  it.  The  mon&  of  April 
proving  hot,  and  the  snow  beginning  to 
soften^  he  again  used  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  recover  his  efiects,  and  to  bury, 
as  he  thought,  the  remains  of  his  family. 
He  made  new  openings,  and  threw  m 
earth  to  melt  the  snow,  which  on  the 
24th  of  April  was  greatly  diminished. 
He  broke  through  ice  six  English  feet 
thick  with  iron  bars,  thrust  down  a  long 
pole,  and  touched  the  ground;  but,  evening 
coming  on,  he  desisted. 

His  wife's  brother,  who  lived  at  De- 
monte, dreamed  that  night  that  his  sister 
was  still  alive,  and  begged  him  to  help 
her:  the  man,  affected  by  his  drean*,  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  and  went  to  Ber- 
gemotetto,  where  Joseph  was ;  and,  after 
resting  himself  a  little,  went  with  him  to 
work.  Upon  opening  the  snow  which 
covered  the  house,  they  in  vain  searched 
for  the  bodies  in  its  ruins;  they  then 
sought  for  the  stable,  which  was  about 
240  English  feet  distant,  and,  to  their 
astonishment,  heard  a  cry  of  **  help,  my 
brother"  They  laboured  witli  all  dUi 
gence  till  they  made  a  large  opening 
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throogh  which  the  brother,  who  had  the 
dreaiDy  immediateiy  went  down,  where 
the  sister,  with  an  agonizing  and  feeble 
roice,  told  hira,  **  I  have  always  trusted 
in  God  and  you,  that  you  would  not  for- 
sake me."  The  other  brother  and  the 
husband  then  went  down,  and  found, 
still  alive,  the  wife,  about  forty-five,  the 
sister,  about  thirty-five,  and  a  daughter 
about  thirteen  years  old.  These  they 
raised  on  their  shoulders,  to  men  above, 
who  pulled  them  up,  as  if  from  the  grave, 
and  carried  them  to  a  neighbouring  house ; 
they  were  unable  to  walk,  and  so  wasted 
that  they  appeared  like  mere  skeletons. 
They  were  immediately  put  to  bed,  and 
gmel  of  rye-flower  and  a  little  butter  was 
given  to  recover  them.  Some  days  after- 
wards the  intendant  went  to  see  ihem, 
and  found  the  wife  still  unable  to  rise 
from  her  bed,  or  use  her  feet,  from  the 
intense  cold  she  had  endured,  and  the 
uneasy  posture  she  had  been  in.  The 
sister,  whose  legs  had  been  bathed  with 
hot  wine,  could  walk  with  some  difficulty. 
The  daughter  needed  no  further  remedies. 
On  the  intendant's  interrogating  the 
women,  they  told  him  that  on  3ie  i9th  of 
March  they  were  in  the  stable  with  a  boy 
of  six  years  old,  and  a  girl  of  about  thir- 
teen. In  the  same  stable  were  six  goats, 
one  of  which,  having  brought  forth  two 
dead  kids  the  night  before,  they  went  to 
carry  her  a  small  vessel  of  rye-flower 
gmel.  There  were  also  an  ass  and  five 
or  six  fowls ;  they  were  sheltering  them- 
selves in  a  warm  corner  of  the  stable  till 
the  church-bells  should  ring,  intending,  to 
attend  the  service,  but  the  wife  going  out 
of  the  stable  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  house 
for  her  husband,  who  was  cleaning  the 
snow  away  from  the  top  of  it,  she  per- 
ceived an  avalanche  breaking  down 
towards  the  east,  upon  which  she  ran 
back  into  the  stable,  shut  the  door,  told 
her  sister  of  it,  and,  ii|  less  than  three 
minutes  the  mass  descended,  and  they 
heard  the  roof  break  over  their  heads,  and 
also  part  of  the  ceiling.  They  got  into 
the  rack  and  manger.  The  manger  was 
under  tlie  main  prop  of  the  stable,  and 
resisted  the  weigM  of  the  snow  abover 
Their  first  care  was  to  know  what  they 
had  to  eat :  the  sister  said  she  had  fifteen 
chesnuts  in  her  pocket:  the  children  said 
they  had  breakmsted,  and  should  want  no 
more  that  day.  They  remembered  that 
there  were  thirty  or  forty  cakes  in  a  place 
near  the  stable,  and  endeavoured  to  get  at 
them,  but  were  not  able  to  penetrate  th« 
snow.     They  called  oAen  for  help,  but 


received  no  answer.  The  sister  gave  two 
chesnuts  to  the  vrife,  and  ate  two  herself, 
and  they  drank  some  snow-water.  The 
ass  was  restless,  and  the  goat  kept  bleating 
for  some  days,  after  which  they  heard  no 
more  of  them.  Two  of  the  goats  being 
left  alive,  and  near  the  manger,  they  ex- 
pected to  have  young  about  the  middle  of 
April ;  the  other  gave  milk,  and  with  this 
they  preserved  their  lives.  During  all 
this  time  they  saw  not  one  ray  of  light ; 
yet  for  about  twenty  days  they  had  some 
notice  of  night  and  day  from  the  crowing 
of  the  fowls,  till  they  died. 

The  second  day,  when  very  hungry, 
they  ate  all  the  chestnuts,  and  drank  what 
milk  the  goat  yielded,  being  very  nearly 
two  pounds  a  day  at  first,  but  it  soor. 
decreased.  The  third  day  they  attempted 
again,  but  in  vain,  to  get  at  the  cakes. 
They  resolved  to  take  all  possible  care  to 
feed  the  goats ;  but  just  above  the  manger 
was  a  hay-loft,  whence,  through  a  hole, 
the  sister  pulled  down  hay  into  the  rack, 
and  gave  it  to  the  goat,  as  long  as  she 
could  reach  it;  and  then,  when  it  was 
beyond  her  reach,  the  goats  climbed  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  reached  it  themselves. 
On  the  sixth  day  the  boy  sickened,  and 
six  days  after  desired  his  mother,  who  all 
this  time  had  held  him  in  her  lap,  to  lay 
him  at  his  length  in  the  manger ;  she  did 
so,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  felt  it 
was  cold ;  she  then  put  her  hand  to  his 
mouth,  and,  finding  tnat  cold  likewise,  she 
gave  him  a  little  milk;  the  boy  then  cried 
''  O,  my  fiither  is  in  the  snow  I  O  father, 
father?'* — and  then  expired. 

In  the  mean  wiiile  the  goat's  milk  di- 
minished daily,  and,  the  fowls  dying  soon 
after,  they  could  no  longer  distinguish 
nighty  from  day.  Upon  the  approach  of 
tlie  time  when  they  expected  the  other 
goat  to  kid,  they  killed  her,  to  save  tbe 
milk  for  their  own  subsistence.  This 
necessity  was  painful  in  the  extreme,  for 
whenever  they  called  this  goat  it  would 
come  and  lick  their  faces  and  hands.  It 
had  given  them  every  day  two  pounds  of 
milk,  and  tliey  bore  the  poor  creature 
great  affection. 

They  said  that,  during  the  entire  time 
of  their  confinement,  hunger  gave  them 
but  little  uneasiness,  except  for  the  first 
five  or  six  days.  Their  greatest  pain  was 
from  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  melted 
snow-water  which  fell  on  them,  and  from 
the  effluvia  of  the  dead  ass,  goits,  fowls» 
&c.  They  likewise  suffered  great  bodily 
inconvenience  from  the  very  uneasy 
posture  they  were  confined  to;  lor  the 
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manger  in  which  they  sat,  crouching 
against  the  wall,  was  no  more  than  three 
feet  four  inches  broad.  The  mother  said 
she  had  never  slept,  but  the  sistec  and 
daughter  said  they  had  slept  as  usual. 
They  were  buried  in  the  snow  for  five 
weeks.  The  particulars  related  were  ob- 
tained and  attested  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1755,  by  the  intendant  authorised  to  take 
the  examination. 

The  Seasom. 

The  sunbeams  on  the  hedges  lie, 

The  toath  wind  mnrmuTt  siimmer  soft ; 
The  maids  keng  out  white  clothes  to  dry 

Around  the  elder-tkivted  croft : 
A  calm  of  plessore  listens  round. 

And  almost  whispeis  Winter  by  ; 
While  Fancy  dreams  of  Summers  sound » 

And  quiet  rapture  fills  the  eye. 

Thus  Nature  of  the  Spring  will  dream 

While  south  winds  thaw  ;  but  soon  again 
Froet  breathes  upon  the  stiif  aing  stream. 

And  numbs  it  into  ice  :  the  plain 
Soon  wears  its  mourning  gaib  of  white  ; 

And  icicles,  that  fret  at  noon. 
Will  eke  their  icy  tails  at  night 

Beneath  the  chilly  stars  and  moon. 

Kature  soon  sickeni  of  her  joys. 

And  all  is  sad  and  dumb  again. 
Save  merry  shouts  of  sliding  boys 

About  the  frosen  furrow'd  plidn. 
The  foddering-boy  forgets  his  song 

And  silent  go^s  with  folded  arms  * 
And  croodling  shepherds  bend  along. 

Crouching  to  the  whining  storms. 

Clart*9  Shepkerd^i  CaUmdar. 
—  h.  m. 


Fabruafy  5. 


Day  breaks  . 
Sun  rises  .  . 
—  sets  .  . 
Twilight  ends. 
A  few  crocuses  are  usually  in  flower  on 
warm  banks,  and  in  sunny  places. 


5  95 
7  21 
4  39 

6  35 


1686.  February  6th.  King  Charles  II. 
died,  aged  54.  On  the  2nd  he  was  seized 
in  bed  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  of  which  he 
had  instantly  died  had  not  Dr.  King  in- 
curred the  penalty  of  the  law  by  bleeding 
him  in  the  very  paroxysm,  without  await- 
i:ig  the  coming  of  the  other  physicians. 
For  this  service  the  privy  council  ordered 
the  doctor  £1000,  which  vras  never  paid 
to  him.* 

When  the  king*s  life  was  despaired  of, 

*  Bvelyn.     Granger. 


two  bishops  came  to  exercise  their  function 
by  reading  tlie  appointed*  forms  of  prayer. 
When  they  read  to  the  part  exhorting  a 
sick  person  to  make  a  confession  of  his 
sins,  one  of  them,  Kenn,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  told  Charles  **  it  was  not  an 
obligation/'  and  enquired  if  he  was  sony 
for  his  sins ;  Charles  said  he  vras,  and  the 
bishop  pionounced  the  absolution.  He 
then  asked  the  king  if  he  pleased  to  receive 
the  sacrament,  but  he  made  no  reply ; 
and,  being  pressed  by  the  bishop  several 
tidies,  ofily  gave  for  answer,  that  it  was 
time  enough,  or  that  he  would  think  of  it. 
His  brother,  and  successor  to  the  throne, 
the  duke  of  York,  stood  by  the  bedside, 
desired  the  company  to  stand  away,  and 
then  asked  the  king,  whether  he  should 
send  for  .a  priest,  to  which  he  replied, 
"  For  God's  sake,  brother,  do,  ana  lose 
no  time.''  The  bishops  were  dismissed  ; 
father  Uaddleston  was  auickly  brought  up 
a  back  stair-case;  and  from  him  the  head 
of  the  church  of  England  received  the 
host,  and  was  **  houselled"  according  to 
the  ritual  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He 
recommended  the  care  of  his  natural  chil- 
dren to  the  duke  of  York,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was 
then  under  his  displeasure,  in  Holland. 
**  He  entreated  the  queen  to  pardon  him,*' 
says  Evelyn,  **  not  without  cause :  **  but 
the  anxieties  he  expressed  on  his  death 
bed  were  chiefly  in  behalf  of  abandoned 
females,  whom  his  profligacy  had  drawn  to 
his  licentious  court. 

"Thus,"  says  Evelyn,  "died  king 
Charles  11.  ;'*  and,  a  week  after  the  pro- 
clamation at  Whitehall,  of  James  II.  he 
adds — *^  I  can  never  forget  the  inexpres- 
sible luxury  and  profaneness,  gaming, 
and  all  dissoluteness,  as  it  were  total 
fofgetfblness  of  God  (it  being  Sunday 
evening)  which  this  dav  se'nnight  I  was 
witness  of;  the  kinf^  (Charles  II.)  sitting 
and  toying  with  his  concubines,  Ports- 
mouth, Cleveland,  and  Mazarine,  &c.,  a 
French  boy  singing  love  songs  in  that 
glorious  gallery,  whilst  about  twenty  of 
the  great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute 
persons  were  at  basset  round  a  laice  table, 
a  bank  of  at  least  £2000  in  gold  before 
them;  npon  which  two  gentlemen,  who 
were  with  me,  made  reflections  with  asto- 
nishment Six  days  after  all  was  in  the 
dust  I — God  was  mcensed  to  make  his 
reign  very  troublesome  and  nnprosperous, 
by  wars,  plagues,  fires,  loss  of  reputation, 
by  an  universal  neglect  of  the  public,  for 
the  love  of  a  voluptuous  and  sensual  life.^ 
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KINO  ARTlIUirS  ROUND  TABLE. 

Wbcre  V«nta*>  Norman  castle  (till  upraara 

lu  rafter'd  hall,— ihal  o'er  the  gnuj  fois, 

And  scatler'd  fl  nty  fra^^iienU,  clad  in  moM, 
On  Toodet  iteep  in  nak«d  itate  appean, — 
Higfa-hung  remains,  Uie  pride  of  warlike  yean. 

Old  Arthur's  Board  :  on  the  canacious  round 

Some  British  pen  hai  sketch'd  the  names  nnown'd. 
In  raailu  «lMcure,  of  hii  immortal  peert. 
Thoughjoined,  by  magpie  skill,  with  many  a  rime, 

The  Diuid'frame,  unoonor'd,  falls  a  prey 
To  the  ilan  veneeance  ofthe  wiiard.  Time, 

And  fade  the  Britiah  character  away ; 
Yet  Speoier'a  page,  that  chants  in  verse  sublime 

ThoM  <diiefi^  snail  lire,  unconicioua  of  decay. 

Warlmt. 

It  ii  tn  ancienl  \tgtnA  that  thtcutle  of  U  Arthui'iiRaand  Table.    It  hangs  at  ih« 

WiDchctler  was  built  by  th«  renowned  east  end,  and  consiitd  of  slout  oak  plank. 

Ling  Arlbar,  in  933;  but  Dr.  Milner  as-  perforated   nilh  many  bullets,  suppostd 

cerUus*  that   it  wai  coDitrucled  in   the  to  hare  been  shot  by  CromweH'a  sbloitii. 

mm  of  th«  Noravn  conquerot.     lit  its  It  is  painted  vith  a  figure  to  repreunt 

ohf  chapel,  now  tanned  the  county  hall,  king  Arthur,  and  with  the  names  of  his 

Vol.  r.— «.  a 
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twenty-four  knights,  as  they  are  stated  in 
the  romances  of  the  fourteenth  arid  fif\penth 
centuries.  It  is  represented  by  the  above 
engraving. 

King  Arthur's  round  table  was  believed 
to  have  been  actually  made,  and  placed 
in  Winchester  castle  by  himself;  and 
was  exhibited,  as  his  veritable  Uble, 
hy  king  Henry  VIII.,  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.     Hence  Drayton  sings — 

And  80  great  Arthur's  seat  <mld  Winchester 

prefers. 
Whose  ould  roond  table  yet  she  vaoateth  to 

be  hers. 

It  is  certain  that  among  the  learned,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
was  not  generally  credited  that  this  had 
really  and  truly  been  the  table  of  the  re- 
nowned king  Arthur.  There  is  now  evi- 
dence that  it  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  king  Stephen.  In  the  twelfth 
and  succeeding  centuries,  knights  who 
were  accustomed  to  perform  feats  of 
chivalry  used  to  assemble  at  a  table  of  this 
form  to  avoid  disputes  for  precedency. 
From  this  usage,  the  tournament^  them- 
selves obtained  the  name  of  the  Round 
Table,  and  are  so  called  in  the  records  of 
tbe  times.* 

Arthur's  round  table  was  mentioned 
two  centuTies  and  a-half  ago,  bv  Paul  us 
Jovius,  who  relates  the  emperor  s  visit  to 
it,  and  states  that  many  marks  of  its 
antiquity  had  been  destroyed,  that  the 
names  of  the  knights  were  then  just  written 
afresh,  and  die  table,  with  its  ornaments, 
newly  repaired .f 

It  is  agreed  that  this  vestige  of  former 
times  is  of  a  date  quite  as  early  ai  Stephen, 
earl  of  Bologn,  and  Mortaigne,  who,  in 
1135,  achieved  the  chivalrous  feat  of 
seizing  the  crown  of  England,  which  had 
been  settled  on  the  empress  Maud,  as 
sole  descendant  of  Henry  I.  The  round 
table  at  Winchester,  therefore,  is  at  least 
seven  hundred  years  old. 

The  reign  of  Arthur,  the  celebrated 
*'  British  king,''  seems  to  have  been  taken 
on  the  authority  of  the  no  less  celebrated 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  monkish  his- 
torian, in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  sufficient  to  add,  that, 
besides  the  old  romance,  there  is  a  ballad, 
called  <<  The  Noble  Acts  of  King  Arthur, 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table; 
with    U)e  Valiant  Atchievements  of  Sir 


*  Milner's  History  of  Winchester, 
t  Hist,  .of  Winchester,  by  Warton. 


Lancelot  du  Lake :  to  the  tune  of  Flifing 
Fame.**    The  ballad  commences  thus : — 

When  Arthur  first  in  court  begao. 

And  was  spprovcd  king  ; 
By  force  of  arms  great  Tietories  won. 

And  conquest  home  did  bring  : 
Then  into  Britsin  straight  he  came. 

Where  fifty  good  and  able 
Knights  then  repaired  unto  him. 

Which  were  of  the  Round  Table.* 


CHARLES  II. 

In  the  diary  of  Mr.  Pepys,  who  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  secretary  to  the 
navy  and  military  secretary,  was  constantly 
at  Whitehall,  and  well  acquainted  with  its 
affairs,  there  are  numerous  traits  of  the 
king's  public  and  private  conduct,  and 
the  maimers  of  the  court. 

Extracttfrom  Pepyi*s  DUuy. 

1663.  May  15.  **  The  king  desires 
nothing  but  ple&sures,  and  hates  the  very 
sight  or  thought  of  bunness.  If  any  of 
the  sober  counsellors  give  him  good  ad- 
vice, and  move  him  in  any  thing  that  is  to 
his  good  and  honor,  the  other  part,  which 
are  his  counsellors  of  pleasure,  take  him 
when  he  is  with  my  lady  Castlemaiue,  and 
in  a  humour  of  delight,  and  then  persuade 
him  that  he  ought  not  to  hear  nor  listen 
to  the  advice  of  those  old  dotards  or  coun- 
sellors that  were  heretofore  his  enemies, 
when,  God  knows,  it  is  ihey  that  now-a- 
days  do  most  study  his  honor.*' 

1666.  December  8.  ♦*  Mr.  Cowley 
heard  Tom  Killigrew  publicly  tell  the 
king  that  his  matters  were  coming  into  a 
very  ill  state,  but  that  yet  there  was  a  way 
to  help  all.  Says  he,  '  There  is  a  good, 
honest,  able  man,  that  I  could  name,  that 
if  your  majesty  would  employ,  and  com- 
mand to  sec  all  well  executed,  all  things 
would  soon  be  mended ;  and  this  is  one 
Charles  Stuart,  who  now  spends  his  time 
in  employing  his  lips  about  the  court,  and 
hath  no  other  employment ;  but,  if  you 
would  give  him  this  employment,  he  were 
the  fittest  man  in  the  world  to  perform  it.' 
The  king  do  not  profit  by  any  of  this,  but 
lays  all  aside,  and  remembers  nothing, 
but  to  his  pleasures  again ;  which  is  a 
sorrowful  consolation/* 

14.    <*  Met  my   good   friend, 

Mr.  Evelyn,  and  walked  with  him  a  good 
while,  lamenting  our  condition  for  wai>. 

*  Collection  of  Old  Ballade^  1726^  d,  ftl 
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of  good  councily  and  the  king's  minding 
of  his  business  and  servants.** 

19.    For   the  want  of  pay  to 

the  household  **  many  of  the  music  are 
fcady  to  starve,  lliey  bein^  five  years 
behind*  hand :  nay,  Evans,  the  famous 
man  upon  the  harp,  having  not  his  equal 
in  the  world,  did  the  other  day  die  for 
mere  want,  and  was  fain  to  be  buried  at 
the  alms  of  the  parish,  and  carried  to  his 
grave  in  the  dark,  at  night,  without  one 
Onky  but  that  Kir.  Hingstoo  met  it  by 
cliaaee^  and  did  give  12d  to  buy  two  or 
three." 

1667.  April  26.  "Took  a  turn  with 
Mr.  Evelyn,  with  whom  I  walked  two 
hours,  talking  of  the  badness  of  the  go- 
vernment, where  nothing  but  wickedness, 
and  wicked  men  and  women,  commanded 
the  king :  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  gain- 
say any  thing  that  relates  to  his  pleasures. 
Mr.  £velyn  tells  me  of  several  of  the 
menial  servants  of  the  court  lacking  bread, 
that  have  not  received  ft  farthing  wages 
since  the  king's  coming  in.  Want  of 
paper  at  the  council  the  o&er  day ;  Woolv 
bemg  to  have  found  it,  and,  being  called, 
did  tell  the  king  to  his  hce  the  reason  of 
it." 

— -  June  23.  **  Mr.  Povey  tells  me 
his  opinion  that  it  is  out  of  possibility  for 
US  to  escape  being  undone,  there  being 
nothing  in  our  p>ower  to  do  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  saving  us :  a  lazy  prince,  no 
councils,  no  money,  no  reputation  at 
ome  or  abroad.  The  king  hath  taken 
^n  times  more  care  and  pains  in  making 
friends  between  lady  Castlemaine  and 
Mrs.  Stewart, -when  they  have  fallen  out, 
than  ever  lie  did  to  save  the  kingdom ; 
nay,  upon  any  falling  out  between  my 
lady  Castlemaine*s  nurse  and  her  woman, 
my  lady  C.  hath  often  said  she  would 
make  the  king  to  make  them  friends  and  be 
quiet,  which  the  king  hath  been  fain  to  do." 

July  27.     «  Went  to  visit  Sir  G. 

Cartwrigbt.  He  tells  me  that  the  court 
is  in  a  &r  way  to  ruin  all  for  their  plea- 
sures; and  that  he  himself  hath  taken  the 
liberty  to  tell  the  king  the  necessity  of 
having,  at  least,  a  show  of  religion  in  the 
government,  and  sobriety ;  and  that  it  was 
Uiat  that  did  set  up  and  keep  up  Oliver." 

29.    **  The  king  made  a  short, 

and  no  very  pleasing  speech  to  the  house 
of  commons,  not  at  all  giving  them  thanks 
for  their  readiness  to  come  up  to  town  at 
this  busy  time ;  but  told  them  that  he  did 
think  he  should  have  had  occasion  for  them, 
but  had  a<Mie,  and  therefore  he  did  dismiss 


them  till  October ;  and  that  he  did  wonder 
any  should  offer  to  bring  in  a  suspicion 
that  he  intended  to  rule  hy  an  army,  and 
so  bade  them  go  and  settle  the  minds  of 
the  country  in  that  particular.  Thus  they 
are  dismissed,  to  their  geneml  great  dis- 
taste, to  see  themselves  so  fooled,  and  the 
nation  certain  of  ruin;  while  the  king, 
they  see,  is  only  governed  by  his  women, 
and  rogues  about  him.  They  do  all  give 
up  the  kingdom  for  lost  that  I  speak  to ; 
and  do  hear  what  the  king  says,  how  he 
and  the  duke  of  York  do  do  what  they 
can  to  get  up  an  army,  tliat  they  may 
need  no  more  parliaments ;  and  how  my 
lady  Ca&tlemaine  hath  said  to  the  king, 
that  he  must  rule  by  an  army,  or  all 
would  be  lost.  The  kingdom  iievf^r  in  so 
troubled  a  condition  in  this  world  as  now. 
To  Whitehall,  and  looking  out  of  the 
window  into  the  garden,  I  saw  the  king, 
whom  I  have  not  had  any  desire  to  see 
since  the  Dutch  came  upon  the  wars  to 
Sheemess,  for  shame  that  I  should  see 
him,  or  he  me,  afler  such  a  dishonour 
With  him,  in  the  garden,  two  or  threb 
idle  lords;  and  instantly  after  him,  in 
another  walk,  my  lady  Castlemaine — how 
imperious  this  woman  is,  and  hectors  the 
king  to  whatever  she  will.  She  is  come 
to-day,  when,  one  would  think,  his  mind 
should  be  full  of  some  other  cares,  having 
but  this  morning  broken  up  such  a  parlia 
ment,  with  so  much  discontent,  and  so 
many  wants  upon  him.  There  is  not  an 
officer  in  the  house,  almost,  but  curses  h'm 
for  letting  them  starve,  and  there  is  not  a 
farthing  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the 
buying  them  bread." 

1667-8.  Ftb.  13.  **  Tom  Killigrew 
hath  a  fee  out  of  the  wardrobe  for  cap 
and  bells,  under  the  title  of  the  king^ 
ibol  or  iester ;  and  may  revile  or  jeer  any 
body,  the  greatest  person,  without  offence, 
by  the  privilege  of  his  place." 

— =—  Dec.  3.  "To  Whitehall— saw 
all  tSe  ladies,  and  heard  the  silly  discourse 
of  the  king  with  his  people  about  him, 
telling  a  story  of  my  lord  Rochester." 

1668-9.  Feb.  17.  **  The  king,  dininp 
yesterday  at  the  Dutch  ambassador's,  after 
dinner  they  drank,  and  were  pretty  merry  : 
among  the  VjnvCs  company  was  that  worthy 
fellow  my  lord  of  Rochester,  and  Tom 
Killigrew,  whose  mirth  and  raillery  offend- 
ed the  former  'so  much  that  he  did  give 
Tom  Killigrew  a  box  on  the  ear,  in  tlie 
king's  presence ;  which  do  give  much 
offence  to  the  people  here,  to  see  how 
cheap  the  king  makes  himself,  and   the 
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more  for  that  the  king  hath  not  only 
missed  by  the  thing,  and  pardoned  it  to 
Rochester  already,  but  this  very  morning 
the  king  did  publicly  walk  up  and  down, 
and  Rochester  I  saV  with  him  as  free  as 
ever,  to  the  king*s  everlasting  shame  to 
have  so  idle  a  rogue  his  companion/' 

1667.  Sept  3.  '<  I  dined  with  Sir 
G.Carteret  (vice-charaberlain);  after  dinner 
I  was  witness  of  a  horrid  rating  which 
Mr.  Ashbureham,  as  one  of  the  grooms 
of  the  king's  bed-chamber,  did  give  Mr, 
Townshend  (officer  of  the  wardrobe),  for 
want  of  linen  for  the  king's  person,  which 
he  swore  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  that 
the  king  would  not  endure  it,  and  that  his 
father  would  have  hanged  his  wardrobe 
man,  should  he  have  been  served  so ;  the 
king  having  at  this  day  no  handker- 
chiefs, and  but  three  bands  to  his  neck. 
Mr.  Townshend  pleaded  want  of  money, 
and  the  owing  of  the  linen-draper  £5000; 
but  still  this  old  man  (Mr.  Ashburoham), 
like  an  old  loving  servant,  did  cry  out  for 
the  king's  person  to  be  so  neglected. — 
AVhen  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Townshend  told 
me  that  it  is  the  grooms*  taking  awqr  the 
king's  linen  at  the  quarter's  end,  as  their 
fees,  which  makes  this  great  want;  for 
whether  the  king  can  get  it  or  no,  they 
will  run  away  at  the  quarter's  end  with 
what  he  hath  had,  let  the  king  get  more 
as  he  can/* 


Waller,  in  a  letter  to  St.  Evremond, 
mentions  Charles's  vexation  under  the 
pillage  he  suffered  from  his  ill-paid 
household. 

"  Last  night,"  says  Waller,  "  I  supped 
at  lord  R.'s  with  a  selea  party.  The 
most  perfect  good-humour  was  supported 
through  the  whole  evening;  nor  was  it  in 
the  least  disturbed,  when,  unexpectedly, 
towards  the  end  of  it,  the  king  came  in. 
*  Something  has  vexed  him,'  said  Roches- 
ter ;  '  he  never  does  me  this  honor;  but 
when  he  is  in  an  ill  humor. ' "  The  fol- 
lowing dialogue,  or  something  very  like 
it,  then  ensued^ 

*'  The  king.  IIow  the  devil  have  I  got 
here?  The  Knaves  have  sold  every  cloak 
in  the  wardrobe. 

"  Bochetter.  Those  knaves  are  fooli. 
That  is  a  part  of  dress,  which,  for  their 
own  sakes,  your  miget^  ought  never  to  be 
without. 

"  The  king.  Pshaw !— I'm  vexed  ! 

"  Rochester.  I  hate  still  life^I'm  glad 
of  it.  Your  majesty  is  never  so  enter- 
taining as  when— 1— 


<  The  king.  Ridiculous  1 — I  believe  the 
English  are  the  most  untractable  people 
upon  earth. 

<'  KochtMUr.  I  most  humbly  beg  your 
majesty's  pardon,  if  I  presume  in  that 
respect.  * 

*'  The  king.  You  would  find  them  so 
were  you  in  my  place,  and  obliged  to 
govern. 

**  Rocheiier.  Were  I  in  your  majesty's 
place  I  would  not  govern  at  all.'' 

The  dialogue  proceeded,  and  Rochester 
retorted,  by  alluding  to  the  king's  habits, 
and  referring  him  to  a  prelate. 

"  Rochester.  ■  let  the  bishop  of 

Salisbury  deny  it  if  he  can. 

**  The  king.  He  died  last  night;  have 
you  a  mind  to  succeed  him  ? 

"  Rochester.  On  condition  that  I  shall 
neither  be  called  upon  to  preach  on  the 
thirtieth  of  Januaiy,  nor  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  May. 

**  The  king.  Those  conditions  are  curi- 
ous. You  objetf  to  the  first,  I  suppose, 
because  it  would  be  a  melancholy  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  other  — — 

*'  Rochester,  Would  be  a  melancholy 
subject  loa" 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Granger,  the  most  chari- 
table, and  least  prejudiced  of  biographical 
historians,  says,  that ''  Charles  II.,  tnough 
a  genius,  acted  in  direct  opposition  to 
every  principle  of  sound  policy ;  and,  in 
appearance,  without  propensity  to  tyranny, 
made  no  scruple  of  embracing  such  mea 
sures  as  were  destructive  to  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  his  people.  «Iie 
chose  rather  to  be  a  pensioner  to  France, 
than  the  arbiter  of  Europe ;  and  to  sacri- 
fice the  independence  of  nis  kingdom,  and 
the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  than  to 
resist  his  attachment  to  indolence  and 
pleasure.  He,  under  the  veil  of  openness 
and  candour,  concealed  the  deepest  and 
most  dangerous  dissimulation.  Though 
he  was  a  slave  to  love,  he  appears  to  have 
been  an  entire  stronger  to  the  softer  senti- 
ments of  pity  and  compassion.  He  was 
gay,  affable,  and  polite;  and  knew  how 
to  win  the  hearts,  when  he  could  no  longer 
gain  the  esteem  of  mankind." 


A  cheerfid  Glass. 

On  the  proclamation  of  James  II.,  in 
the  market  place  of  Bromley^  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Kent,  the  commander  oif  the 
Kentish  troop,  two  of  the  king's  trumpeta. 
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and  other  officers^  they  drank  the  king's 
Iwalth  in  a  flint  glass  of  a  yard  long.* 


On  Dbbss^  temp.  Cbaeles  II. 

The*  Monmouth,  or  militaiy  cock  of 
the  hat,  was  much  worn  in  this  reign,  aud 
continued  a  considerable  time  in  &shion. 

The  periwig,  which  had  been  long  used 
ia  Fiance,  was  introduced  into  England 
soon  alter  the  Bestoration. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  large 
black  wig  which  Dr.  R.  Rawlinsoo  be- 
^eathed,  among  other  things  of  much 
less  consideration,  to  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary, was  worn  by  Charles  II. 

Some  were  greatly  scandalized  at  this 
article  of  drevs,  as  equally  indecent  with 
long  hair;  and  more  culpable,  because 
more  unnatural.  Many  preachers  in- 
veighed against  it  in  their  sermons,  and 
cut  their  hair  shorter,  to  express  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  reiffning  mode. 

It  was  obsenred  that  a  periwig  pro- 
cured many  persons  a  respect,  and  even 
veneration,  which  they  were  strangers  to 
before,  and  to  which  they  had  not  the 
least  claim  from  their  personal  merit. 
The  judges  and  physicians,  who  thoroughly 
understood  this  magic  of  the  wig,  gave  i* 
all  the  advantage  of  length,  as  well  as 
size. 

The  extravagant  fondess  of  some  men 
for  this  unnatural  ornament  is  scarcely 
credible.  It  is  related,  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman, that  he  employed  a  painter  to 
place  periwigs  upon  the  heads  of  several 
of  Vandyck's  portraits. 

Anthony  Wood  informs  us  that  Nath. 
Vincent,.  D.  D.,.  chwlain  in  ordinarv  to 
the  king,  preadied  oefore  him  at  New- 
market, in  a  long  periwig,  and  Holland 
sleeves,  according  to  the  then  fashion  for 
gentlemoi ;  and  that  his  majesty  was  so 
offended  at  it,  that  he  commanded  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  chancellor  to  the 
tuiversity  of  Cambridge,  to  see  the  statutes 
concerning  decency  of  apparel  put  in  ex- 
ecution ;  which  was  done  accoiuingly. 

The  lace  neckcloth  became  in  fashion  in 
this,  and  continued  to  be  worn  in  the  two 
following  reigns* 

Open  sleeves,,  pantaloons,  and  shoulder 
knots,  were  also  worn  at  this  period, 
which  was  the  ssra  of  shoe-buckl<es  :  but 
ordinary  people,  and  such  a»  affected 
plainness  m  their  garb,  continued  for  a 

•  Brelyn's  Diary,  F«b.  10.     1«86. 


long  time  after  to  wear  strings  in  their 
shoes. 

The  clerical  habit  seems  not  to  have 
been  worn  in  its  present  form^  before  this 
reign. 

Thiers,  in  his  *«Treatise  of  Perukes,'' 
informs  us  that  no  ecclesiastic  wore  a 
band  before  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, or  a  peruke  before  the  Restoration^ 
llie  clerical  band,  which  was  first  worn 
with  broad  lappets,  apparently  had  its 
origin  from  the  tailing  band,  which  is  di- 
vided under  the  chin. 

The  ladies'  hair  was  curled  and  frizzled 
with  the  nicest  art,  and  they  frequently 
set  it  off  with  **  heartbreakers'* — artificial 
curls.  Sometimes  a  string  of  pearls,  or 
an  ornament  of  riband,  was  worn  on  the 
head ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  reign, 
hoods  of  various  kinds  were  in  fashion. 

Patching  and  painting  the  face,  than 
which  noSiing  was  more  common  in 
France,  was  also  too  common  among  the 
ladies  in  England.  But,  what  was  much 
worse,  they  affected  a  mean  betwixt  dress 
and  nakedness,  whioh  occasioned  the 
publication  of  a  book  entitled  ''A  iost 
and  seasonable  reprehension  of  naked 
Breasts  and  Shoulder^  with  a  Preface  by 
Richard  Baxter." 

It  appears^  from  the  '^Memoires  de 
Grammont,"  that  green  stockings  were 
worn  by  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of 
the  English  court** 


In  Pepys's  very  minute  and  ever  interest- 
ing Diary,  there  are  many  curious  parti- 
culars relating  to  dress.  He  notes  down 
of  his  wearing  of  great  skirts,  and  a  white 
suit  with  silver  lace  to  the  coat ;  and  that 
he  had  come  home  a  black  **  camlett 
cloak  with  gold  buttons,  and  a  silk  suit.'' 
On  a  Sunday  he  called  at  his  father's  to 
change  his  long  black  cloak  for  a  short 
one,  **  long  cloaks  being  quite  out ;"  ana 
he  tells  us  of  his  brother  bringing  him  his 
^Mackanapes  coat  with  silver  buttons." 
Tnis  was  before  1662,  in  the  March  of 
which  year  he  writes,  **  By  and  by  comes 
La  Belle  Pierce  to  see  my  wife,  and  to 
bring  her  a  pair  of  perukes  of  hair,  as  the 
fashion  is  for  ladies  to  wear ;  which  are 
pretty,  and  of  my  wife's  own  hair."  Next 
month  he  says,  "  Went  with  my  wife  by 
coach  to  the  New  (Exeter)  Exchange,  to 
buy  her  some  things;  where  we  saw  some 
new-fashion  petticoats  of  sarsnet,  with  a 
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black  broad  lace  printed  round  ibe  bottom 
a!id  before,  very  nandsome."  In  .May  he 
makes  this  memorandum  : — '<My  wife  and 
I,  in  the  Privy  Garden,  saw  the  finest 
'she-shirts'  and  linen  petticoats  of  my 
lady  Castleraaine,  laced  with  rich  Icices  at 
the  bottom,  that  cTer  I  saw/'  In  the 
same  month  he  walked  in  the  park  ''where,'' 
he  says,  "  I  saw  the  king  now  out  of 
mourning,  in  a  suit  laced  with  gold  and 
silver,  which  it  is  said  was  out  of  fashion." 
In  October  he  put  on  a  new  band,  which 
pleased  him  so  much,  that  he  writes,  **  I 
am  resolved  my  great  expense  shall  be 
lace-bands,  and  it  %viU  set  off  any  thing 
the  more."  The  notes  in  his  Diary,  after 
K62,  of  prevailing  modes  and  changes  in 
dress,  become  more  descriptive,  and  also 
deserve  to  be  transcribed. 

EstrQci9. 

1663,  July  13.     The  king  rode  in  the 

Eark  with  the  queen,  who  wore  "a  white 
iced  waistcoat  and  a  crimson  short  petti- 
coat, and  her  hair  dressed  ^  la  negligence, 
mighty  pretty.  The  king  rode  hand  in 
hand  with  her,  attended  by  the  ladies  of 
honor.  Lady  Castlemaine  rode  among  the 
rest  of  the  ladies,  and  had  a  yellow  plume 
in  her  hat.  But  above  all, 'Mrs.  Stuart, 
with  her  hat  cocked  and  a  red  plume,  is 
now  the  greatest  beauty  I  think  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life." 

October  30.     "  £43  worse  than  I 

was  last  month.  But  it  hath  chiefly 
arisen  from  my  laying  out  in  clothes  for 
myself  and  wife ;  viz.  for  her  about  £12 
and  for  myself  £55  or  thereabout ;  having 
made  myself  a  velvet  cloak,  two  new  cloth 
skirts,  black,  plain,  both ;  a  new  shac 
gown,  trimmed  with  gold  buttons  and 
twist,  with  a  new  hat,  and  silk  tops  for 
my  legs — two  perriwin,  one  whereof 
cost  me  £3,  and  the  other  40s.  I  have 
worn  neither  yet,  but  I  will  begin  ne>A 
month,  God  willing." 

November  30.     "  Put  on  my  best 

black  cloth  suit,  trinamed  with  scarlet 
ribbons,  very  neat,  with  my  cloak  lined 
with  velvet,  and  a  new  beaver,  which 
altogether  is  very  noble,  with  my  black 
silk  knit  canons  I  bought  a  month  ago." 

1663-4,  February  1.  •*  I  did  give  my 
wife's  brother  a  close-bodied  light-colored 
coat  that  I  had  by  me,  with  a  s[old  edging 
in  each  seam,  that  was  the  lace  of  my 
wife's  best  petticoat  that  she  had  on  when 
I  married  her.  He  is  gone  into  Holland 
to  seek  his  fortune." 

15.     "The  duke  (of  York) 


first  put  on  a  perriwig  to-day  ;  but  me- 
thought  his  hair  cut  short,  in  order  thereto, 
did  look  very  pretty  of  itself,  before  he 
put  on  his  perriwig.^' 

April  18.   «  To  Hide  Park,  where 

I  have  not  been  since  last  year  :  where  I 
saw  the  king  with  his  perrivng,  but  not 
altered  %X  all ;  and  my  lady  Castlemaine 
in  a  coach  by  herself,  in  yellow  satin  and 
a  pinner  on." 

1664,  June  24.  "  To  the  park,  and 
there  met  the  queen  coming  from  chapel, 
with  her  maids  of  honor,  all  in  silver  lace- 
gowns  again ;  which  is  new  to  me,  and 
that  which  I  did  not  think  would  have 
been  brought  up  again." 

Noremoer  1 1 .     Put  on  my  new 

shaggy  gown  with  gold  buttons  and  loop 
•  lace." 

1664-5,  March  6.  «  To  St.  James's— 
did  business  with  the  duke.  Great  pre- 
parations for  his  speedy  return  to  sea.  I 
saw  him  try  on  hb  buff  coat  and  hat-piece 
covered  over  witl^  black  velvet." 

1665,  May  14.  ''To  church,  it  being 
Whit-Sunday;  my  wife  rery  fine  in  a 
new  yellow  bird's-eye  hood,  as  the  fashion 
is  now." 

June  1 .    ••  After  dinner  I  put  on 

my  new  camelott  suit;  the  best  that 
ever  I  wore  in  my  life,  th^  suit  costing 
me  above  £24.  In  this  I  went  to  Gold- 
smith's Hall,  to  the  burial  of  Sir  Thomas 
Viner  [sheriff  of  London  1648— Lord 
Mayor  1654];  which  hall,  and  Haber- 
dasher's also,  was  so  full  of  people,  that 
we  were  fkin,  for  ease  and  coolness,  to 
go  forth  to  Paternoster  Row,  to  choose 
me  a  silk  to  make  me  a  plain  ordinary 
suit." 

June  11.  *•  Walking  in  the  gal- 
leries at  Whitehall,  I  find  the  ladies  of 
honor  dressed  in  their  riding  garbs,  with 
coats  and  doublets  with  deep  skirts,  just 
for  all  the  world  like  mine,  and  their 
doublets  buttoned  up  the  breast,  with 
perriwigs  and  with  hats ;  so  that,  only  fot 
a  long  petticoat  dragging  under  their 
men's  coats,  nobody  would  take  them  for 
women  in  any  point  whatever;  which 
was  an  odd  sight,  and  a  sight  that  did  not 
please  me." 

^—  July  31.  "^In  my  new  colored 
silk  suit,  and  coat  trimmed  with  gold 
buttons,  and  gold  broad  lace  round  my 
hands,  very  rich  and  fine." 

September  3.  "  Put  on  mv  co- 
lored silk  suit,  very  fine,  and  my  new 
perriwig  bought  a  good  while  since,  but 
durst  not  wear  it  because  the  plague  was 
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in  Westminster  when  I  bought  it ;  and  it 
is  a  wonder  what  will  be  the  fashion  af\er 
the  plague  is  done,  as  to  perriwi^s,  for 
nobody  will  dare  to  buy  any  hair,  for  fear 
that  it  had  been  cut  off  of  the  heads  of 
people  dead  with  the  plague." 

1666,  October  8.  **The  king  hath 
yesterday  in  council  declared  his  resolu- 
tion of  setting  a  fashion  for  clothes  which 
he  will  never  alter." 

13.      "To  Whitehall;    and 

there  the  duke  of  York  was  just  come  in 
from  hunting.  So  I  stood  and  saw  him 
dress  himself,  and  try  ou  his  vest,'  which 
is  the  king's  new  fashion,  and  he  will  be 
in  it  for  good  and  all  on  Monday  next, 
and  the  whole  court :  it  is  a  ftshion  the 
king  says  he  will  never  change." 

15.      "This   day   the   king 

begun  to  put  on  his  vest,  and  I  did  see 
several  persons  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  CMnmons  too,  great  courtiers  who  are 
in  it;  beirg  a  long  cassock  close  to  the 
body,  of  black  cloth,  and  pinked  with 
white  silk  under  it,  and  a  coat  over  it, 
and  the  legs  ruiBed  witli  black  riband 
like  a  pigeon*s  leg ;  and  upon  the  whole 
I  wish  the  king  may  keep  it,  for  it  is  a 
rery  fine  and  handsome  garment." 

"  Lady  Carteret  tells  me  the  ladies  are 
to  go  into  a  new  fashion  shortly,  and  that 
isy  to  wear  short  coats  above  their  ancles ; 
wbich  she  and  I  do  not  like;  but  con- 
clude this  long  train  tobe  mighty  graceful. 

17th.    "The  court  is  full  of 

▼ests,  only  my  lord  St  Albans  not  pinked, 
but  plain  black;  and  Uiey  say  the  king 
says,  the  pinking  upon  white  makes  them 
look  too  much  like  magpies,  and  hath 
bespoken  one  of  plain  velvet" 

20lh.    "They  talk  that  the 

queen  hath  a  great  mind  to  have  the  feet 
seen,  which  she  loves  mightily." 

November  2.    "  To  the  ball  at 

night  at  court,  it  being  the  queen's  birth- 
day, and  now  the  house  grew  full,  and 
the  candles  light,  and  the  king  and  queen, 
and  all  the  ladies,  sat;  and  it  was  indeed 
a  glorious  sight  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart  in 
black  and  white  lace,  and  her  head  and 
shoulders  dressed  with  diamonds,  and  the 
like  many  great  ladies  more,  only  the 
queen  none;  and  the  king  in  his  rich 
▼est  of  some  rich  silk  and  silver  trim- 
ming, as  the  duke  of  York  and  all  the 
dancers  were,  some  of  cloth  of  silver, 
and  others  of  other  sorts,  exceeding  rich 
— the  ladies  all  most  excellently  dressed 
in  rich .  petticoats  and  gowns,  and  dia- 
monds and  pearls." 


November    22.     "  Mr.   Batilier 

tells  me  the  king  of  France  hath,  in  defi- 
ance to  the  king  of  England,  caused  all 
his  footmen  to  be  put  into  vests,  and  that 
the  noblemen  of  {"ranee  will  do  the  like; 
which,  it  true,  is  the  greatest  indignity 
ever  done  by  one  prince  to  another,  and 
would  excite  a  stone  to  be  revenj^ed ;  and 
I  hope  our  king  will,  if  it  be  so." 

1666-7,  February  4.  "My  wife  and 
I  out  to  the  duke's  playhouse — very  full 
of  great  company;  among  others,  Mrs. 
Stewart,  very  fine,  with  her  locks  done 
up  with  puffs,  as  my  wife  calls  them; 
and  several  other  ladies  had  their  hair  so, 
though  I  do  not  like  it;  but  my  wife  do 
mightily ;  but  it  is  only  because  she  sees 
it  is  the  fashion." 

1667,  March  29.  "To  a  perriwig 
maker's,  and  there  bought  two  perriwigs, 
mighty  fine  indeed,  too  fine,  I  thought, 
for  me,  but  he  persuaded  me,  and  I  did 
buy  them  for  £4.  10#.  the  two.  31st  To 
church,  and  with  my  mourning,  very 
handsome,  and  new  perriwig,  make  a 
great  show." 

December  8.    "To    Whitehall, 

where  I  saw  the  duchess  of  York  in  a 
fine  dress  of  second  mourning  for  her 
mother,  being  black,  edged  with  ermine, 
go  to  make  her  first  vivit  to  the  oueen 
since  the  duk^of  York's  being  sick. 

1668,  March  26th.  "To  the  duke  of 
York's  house  to  see  the  new  play,  called  ' 
'The  Man  is  the  Master;*  when  the 
house  was  (for  the  hour),  it  being  not  one 
o'clock,  very  full.  My  wife  extraordinary 
fine  in  her  flower-tabby  suit,  and  every 
body  in  love  with  it;  and  indeed  she  is 
very  handsome  in  it." 

There  is  a  curious  trait  in  the  personal 
character  of  Charles  II.  "  He  took  de- 
light," says  Mr.  Evelyn,  "in  having  a 
number  of  little  spaniels  follow  him,  and 
lie  down  in  the  bed  chamber,  where  he 
often  suffered  the  bitches  to  puppy  and 
give  suck,  which  rendered  it  very  offen- 
sive, and  indeed  made  the  whole  court 
nasty  and  stinking.'* 

Wilfiil  Uven. 

The  mark  they  shoot  at,  the  end  they 
look  for,  the  heaven  they  desire,  is  only 
their  own  present  pleasure  and  private 
profit;  whereby  they  plainly  declare  of 
whose  school,  of  what  religion  they  be : 
that  is,  epicures  in  living,  and  AJ^im  in 
doctrine.    Atckam, 
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11.  m. 

Ftbmarjf  6.     Day  breaks    . 

.     6  23 

Sun  rises  .     . 

.     7  19 

—  sets    .    . 

.     4  41 

.  Twilight  ends 

.     6  37 

ButcherVbroom  flowers. 

• 

A  Walk  in  Winter 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Healthy  and  hearty,  and  strong  of  limb, 
on  a  sharp  cold  frosty  morning,  I  clap 
on  my  bat,  button  up  my  coot,  draw  on 
my  gloves,  and  am  off  with  a  friend  for  a 
walk 

Over  ihe  hilU  and  far  away. 

We  foot  it,  and  crush  the  snow  right 
merrily  together.  How  winter-like  is 
yonder  form-yard  I  That  solitary  me* 
laocholy  jacaues— a  jackass,  with  his  ean 
down,  and  his  knees  trembling,  is  the 
very  picture  of  cotd.  That  dndce  looks 
as  though  his  blood  were  congealed,  and 
he  wanted  a  friendly  handling  to  thaw  it, 
as  thev  do  his  brother's  at  Naples  on  the 
day  of  St.  Januarius.  Yonder  goose  on 
one  leg  seems  weighing  the  difficulty  of 
putting  down  the  oSier.  The  fowls 
cheerlessly  huddle  together,  ignorant  of 
the  kite  soaring  beautifully  above  them, 
,  whetting  his  beak  on  the  keen  wind. — 
Wheugh  r  what  a  clatter  I  He  has  plumped 
into  the  midst  of  the  poultry,  seized  a 
fine  hen,  and  is  flying  down  the  wind 
with  his  screaming  prey. 

Along  the  lane  where,  in  summer^  the 
hedgerows  and  banks  are  deliciously  green, 
and  the  ear  is  charmed  with  the  songs  of 
birds,thebranchesare  nowbareof  leave8,and 
the  short  herbage  covered  with  the  drifted 
snow^  except  close  to  the  thickly  growing 
roots  of  the  blackthorn.  Yon- fowler  with 
his  nets  has  captured  a  lark.  Poor  bird  t 
never  again  will  he  rise  and  take  flight  in 
the  boundless  air. 

At  heaven*!  gate  singing — 

He  is  destined  to  a  narrow  cage,  and  a 
turf  less  wide  than  his  wings.  Yonder, 
too,  is  a  sportsman  with  his  gun  and 
sideling  looks,  in  search  of  birds,  whom 
hunger  may  wing  within  reach  of  shot- 
he  is  perplexed  by  a  whirling  snipe  at  too 
great  a  distance.  There  is  a  skater  on 
the  pool,  and  tl|B  fish  below  are  doubtless 
wondering  at  the  rumbling  aitd  tumbling 
above.  That  sparrow  hawk  is  hurrying 
after  a  fieldiafe.— Look !   he  is  above  hit 


object,  see  how  he  hovers ;  he  stoops — a 
shot  from  the  sportsman — down  comes 
the  hawk,  not  in  the  beauty  of  a  fierce 
swoop,  but  fluttering  in  death's  agony ; 
and  the  scared  fieldfiure  hastens  away,  low 
to  ground. 

"  Well,  our  walk  out  is  a  long 
one.  We'll  go  into  this  little  inn.  After 
stamping  the  snow  from  our  feet,  we  enter 
the  nicely  sanded  passage,  find  a  snug 
parlour  with  a  good  clear  fire,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  our  host  places  before  us  a  prime 
piece  of  well  corned  beef,  and  we  lessen 
Its  weight  by  at  least  two  pounds;  and 
the  home-brewed  is  capital.  Scarcely 
two  months  more,  and  we  shall  have  the 
nightingale,  with  his  pipe  and  jug,  in  the 
adjoining  thickets. 

S.  R.  J 


Omri  JoctdarUy  m  CM  Weather. 

King  Henry  II.  lived  on  terms  of  fami- 
liarity and  merriment  with  his  great  oflS- 
cers  of  state.  In  cold  and  stormy  weather, 
as  he  was  riding  through  the  streets  of 
Ix>ndon,  with  his  chancellor,  Thomas  k 
Becket,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  king  saw  coming  towards  them 
a  poor  old  man,  in  a  thin  coat,  worn  to 
tatters.  **  Would  it  not  be  a  great  charity," 
said  he  to  the  chancellor,  <*  to  give  this 
naked  wretch,  who  is  so  needy  and  infirm, 
a  good  warm  cloak?**  "Certainly," 
answered  the  minister ;  **  and  you  do  the 
duty  of  a  king,  in  turning  your  eyes  and 
th6ughts  to  such  subjects.*'  While  they 
were  thus  talking,  the  man  came  nearer ; 
the  king  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  have  a 
good  cloak,  and,  turning  to  the  chancellor, 
said,  **  You  shall  have  the  merit  of  this 
good  deed  of  charity;*'  then,  suddenly 
laying  hold  on  a  fine  new  scarlet  cloak, 
lined  with  fur,  which  Becket  had  on,  he 
tried  to  pull  it  from  him,  and,  after  a 
struggle,  in  which  they  had  both  nearly 
fallen  from  their  horses,  the  king  prevailed, 
the  poor  man  had  the  cloak,  and  the  cour- 
tiers laughed,  like  good  courtiers,  at  tlie 
pleasantry  of  the  king.* 


February  7^     Daybreaks     . 

.     5  22 

Sun  rises  .    . 

.     7  17 

—  sets     .     . 

.    4  43 

Twilight  ends 

•    6  38 

White  Alysson  flowers. 

*  Littleton**  Life  of  Henry  II 
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Acconlinf!  to  Di.  Jolinson,  i  caitle  ii  mote,  toiM,  or  gni  , 

"a  titrong house  fortified;"  bul  Ihiigirei     dry,  according  tolha  t 

little  more  iurormalion  than   the  wjingi  lituation  ;   irhen  dry,  there  «_  . 

according  to  law,  "  Every  man's  house  titaa    lubternnean    pasugei,     through 

i$  hit  castle;"  or,  than  the  line  of  a  long,  which  the  cavalry  could  pais, 

which  layi,  3.  The   mill  of  the  outrr  ballium   was 

,.     .         ,              ,  „  within  the  dilch-  on  the  castle  lide.     This 

0«  bou.  t.  ou  aileUim.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^i^  ^igh.flanked  with  towers, 

A  castle  i*  a  fortress,  or  fort ificnl ion  of  aad  had  a  parapet,  embattled,  crenellated, 

ttooe,  surrounded  by  high  and  thick  walls  or  garretted,  for  mounting  it. 

of  defence,  with  different  works,  as  repre-  4,  The  otdgr  baliiiai  was  the  space,  or 

tented   in  the  engraving,  on    which  are  yard,  within  the  outer  wall.     In  the  bal 

Bgares  to  denote.  tium  were  lodgings,  or  barracks,  for  the 

1.  The  barbacan.  garrison,  and  artilicen;  weUi  for  water; 

3.  Dilch,  or  moat.  and  sometime*  a  monastery. 

3.  Wall  of  the  outer  ballium.  S.  An  artificial  mount,  commanding  the 

4.  Outer  ballium.  adjacent  country,  was  often  thrown  up  in 
i.  Artificial  mount.  the  batliom. 

5.  Wall  of  the  inner  ballium.  6   The  wall  of  the  inner  baUium  sepa- 
7.  Inner  ballium.  rated  it  from  the  outer  ballium. 

B.  Keep,  or  dungeon.  7.  The  inner  balliam  was  a  second  en- 

1 .  The  barbaran  was  a  WL'.ch-tower  for  closed  space,  oi  yard.    When  a  castle  had 

the  purpose  of  descrying  a  distant  enemy,  an  inner  ballium,  which  was  not  always 

It  seems  to  have  had  no  positive  place,  the  case,  it  contained  the  buildings,  Stc, 

except  that  it  was  always  an  outwork,  and  before-mentioned  (4)  as  being  within  tha 

frequently  advanced  beyond  ihe  ditch,  to  ballium. 

which  it  was  joined  by  a  drawbridge,  and  B,  "nie  ktep,   or  dtmgeoa,  commonly.. 

brmed  the  entrance  into  the  castle.  though  not  always,  flood  on  an  eminenc* 

S.  The  ditch,  which  was  also  called  the  in  the  centre ;  sometimes  it  vm  emphati- 
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callv  called  Uie  tower.  Ilwi9  the  citadel, 
or  last  retreat  of  the  garrison^  and  was 
generally  a  hi^h  square  tower  of  four  or 
five  stories,  having  turrets  at  each  angle, 
with  slair-cases  in  the  turrets.  The  walls 
of  this  edifice  were  always  of  an  extraor- 
dinary thickness,  which  enabled  them  to 
exist  longer  than  other  buildings,  and  they 
are  now  almost  the  only  remains  of  our 
ancient  castles.  In  the  keep,  or  dungeon, 
the  lord,  or  governor,  had  his  state  rooms, 
which  were  little  better  than  gloomy  cells, 
with  chinks,  or  embrasures,  diminishing 
inwards,  through  which  arrows,  from  long 
and  cross-bows,  might  be  discharged 
against  besiegers.  Some  keeps,  especially 
those  of  small  castles,  had  not  even  these 
conveniences,  but  were  solely  lighted  by 
a  small  perforation  in  the  top.  The  dif- 
ferent stories  were  frequently  vaulted ; 
sometimes  they  were  only  separated  by 
joisls.  On  the  top  of  the  keep  was  usually 
a  platform,  with  an  embattled  parapet, 
whence  the  garrison  could  see  and  com- 
mand the  exterior  works. 


Castles  were  designed  for  residence  as 
well  as  defence.  According;  to  some 
writers  the  ancient  Britons  had  castles  of 
stone ;  but  they  were  few  in  number,  and 
either  decayed,  or  so  much  destroyed, 
through  neglect  or  invasions,  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  little  more 
than  their  ruins  remained  ;  and  this  is  as- 
signed as  a  reason  for  the  facility  with 
which  the  Normans  mastered  the  country. 
The  conqueror  erected  and  restored  many 
castles,  and  on  the  lands  parcelled  out  to  his 
followers  they  erected  castles  all  over  the 
country.  These  edifices  greatly  multi- 
plied in  the  turbulent  and  unsettled  state 
of  the  kingdom  under  other  sovereigns: 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Stephen 
they  amounted  to  the  almost  increaible 
number  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen. 

As  the  feudal  system  strengthened,  cas- 
tles became  the  heads  of  baronies.  Each 
castle  became  a  manor,  and  the  castellain, 
owner,  or  governor,  the  lord  of  that  manor. 
Markets  and  fairs  were  held  there  to  pre- 
¥ent  frauds  in  the  king's  duties,  or  customs; 
and  there  his  laws  were  enforced  until  the 
lords  usurped  the  regal  power,  not  only 
within  their  castles,  but  the  environs^ 
and  exercised  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, coined  money,  and  even  seized  forage 
and  provision  for  their  garrisons.  Their 
oppression  grew  so  high,  that,  according  to 
William  of  Newbury,  "there  were  as 
itaany  kings,  or  rather  tyrants,  as  lords  oi 


castles  ;'*  and  Matthew  Paris  stales  them 
**  very  nests  of  devils,  and  dens  of  thieves." 
The  licentiousness  of  the  lords,  and  the 
number  of  their  castles,  were  diminished 
by  king  S'ephen,  and  particularly  by  his 
successor  Henry  II.,  who  prohibited  the 
building  of  new  castles  without  special 
licence.*  His  creation  of  buighs  for  the 
encouragement  of  trade  and  industry  was 
an  inroi^  upon  the  power  of  the  lords,  by 
which  it  vras  finally  subverted. 


St.  Magnus'  Oroak. 

1712,  February  8.  The  ••Spectator** 
contains  the  foUowine  notice- — 

••  Whersas  Mr.  Aoraham  Jordan,  sen. 
and  jun.,  have,  with  their  own  hands 
(joynery  excepted),  made  and  .erected  a 
very  large  organ  in  St.  Magnus  church  at 
the  foot  of  London  Bridge,  consisting  of 
four  sett  of  keys,  one  of  which  is  adapted 
to  the  art  of  emitting  sounds  by  swelling 
notes,  which  was  never  in  any  organ 
before ;  this  instrument  will  be  publickly 
opened  on  Sunday  next,  the  penormance 
by  Mr.  John  Robinson.  The  above  said 
Abraham  Jordan  gives  notice  to  all  mas> 
ters  and  performers  that  he  will  attend 
every  day  next  week  at  the  said  church 
to  accommodate  all  those  gentlemen  who 
shall  have  any  curiosity  to  hear  it.** 

In  1825  the  church  of  St  Magnus  the 
Martyr,  by  London  Bridge,  was  **  repair- 
ed  and  beautified"  at  a  very  considerable 
expence.  During  the  reparation  the  east 
window,  which  had  been  closed,  was  re- 
stored, and  the  interior  of  the  fiibric  con- 
formed to  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by 
its  great  architect.  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
The  magnificent  organ  referred  to  in  the 
Spectator;  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  by 
Mr.  Parsons,  and  re-opened,  with  the 
church,  on  the  12th  of  February,  1826. 


Organ  Builders. 

Bernard  Smith,  or  more  properly 
Schmidt,  a  native  of  Germany,  came  to 
England  with  his  nephews  Oerard  and 
Bernard,  and,  to  distinguish  him  from 
them,  obtained  the  name  of  **  Father 
Smith.*'  He  was  the  rival  of  the  Harris's 
from  France,  and  built  an  organ  at 
Whitehall  too  precipiutely,  to  gain  the 

*  OroM 
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start  of  them,  as  th^  had  arrived  nearly 
at  the  same  time  io  England.  Emulation 
was  powerfully  exerted.  Dallans  joined 
Smith,  but  died  in  1672 ;  and  Renatus 
Harris,  son  of  the  elder  Harris,  made 
gTeat  improvements.  The  contest  became 
still  warmer.  The  citizens  of  London, 
profiting  by  the  rivalship  of  these  ex- 
cellent artists,  erected  organs  in  their 
churches;  and  the  city,  the  court,  and 
even  the  lawyers^  were  divided  in  judg- 
ment as  to  the  superiority.  In  order  to 
decide  (he  matter,  the  fitmous  contest 
took  place  in  tiie  Temple  Church, 
upon  their  respective  organs,  played  by 
eminent  performers,  before  eminent 
judges,  one  of  whom  was  the  too  cele- 
brated Chancellor  Jefferies.  Blow  ai>d 
Purcell  played  for  Smith,  and  Lully, 
organist  lo  queen  Catherine,  for  Harris. 
In  the  course  of  the  contest,  Harris  chal- 
lenged Father  Smith  to  make,  by  a  given 
time,  the  additional  stops  of  the  vox  liu- 
mana;  the  cremona,  or  viol  stop ;  the  dou- 
ble courtel,  or  bass  flute,  &c. ;  which  was 
accepted,  and  each  exerted  his  abilities  to 
the  utmost.  Jefferies  at  length  decided 
in  fkvor  of  Smith,  and  Harris's  organ  was 
withdrawn.  Father  Smith  maintained 
his  reputation,  and  was  appointed  organ* 
builder  to  queen  Ann.  His  nephews 
worked  io  tlie  country,  rather  as  repairers 
than  builders  of  organs,  and  Harris  went 
to  Bristol.  Christopher  Schrider,  one  of 
Father  Smith's  workmen,  married  his 
daughter,  and  succeeded  to  his  business; 
as  Renatus  Harris's  son,  John,  did  to 
his.  But  Swarbrick  and  Turner,  of 
Cambridge,  bad  part  of  the  Harris's 
trade,  till  Jordan,  a  distiller,  and  self- 
taught  organ*builder,  whose  advertisement 
concerning  the  organ  at  St.  Magnus's 
church  appears  above,  rivalled  these  men. 
Abraham,  the  son  of  old  Jordan,  ex- 
ceeded his  father  in  execution,  and  had 
the  greater  part  of  the  business.  It  was 
afterwards  shared  by  Byfield  and  Bridge.* 

A  CHARACTER. 
John  Chappel, 
Church  Clerk  of  Morley,  Yorkshire. 
Bxtncted  from  the  "  History  of  Morley  ^  in  the 
parish  of  Batley,  and  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire ;  &e.,  By  Norrieton  Scatcherd,  Esq., 
Leeds,  1830."     OcUvo. 

Old  John  Chappel  lived  in  a  house 
near  the  vestry  chamber,  where  his  mother, 

*  Hawkins'*  History  of  Music  ;  cited  in 
Voble^s  Comhitiation  to  Granger. 


an  old  school-mistress,  taught  roe  my 
alphabet.  John  was  the  village  carrier  to 
Leeds,  a  remarkably  honest,  sober  man, 
but  quite  an  original  of  his  kind.  Music, 
to  him,  was  every  thing;  especially  if 
it  belonged  to  Handel,  Boyce,  Gieen,  or 
Kent.  He  was  an  old  bachelor;  and, 
seated  in  his  arm  chair,  with  a  number  of 
fine  fat  tabby  cats,  his  music  books,  and 
violoncello,  a  king  might  have  envied  him 
his  happiness.  At  a  very  early  age  John 
had  got  so  well  drilled  in  the  science  of 
"  sol-fa-ing,*'  that  he  could  catch  up  his 
distances  very  correctly,  when  singing  in 
parts  and  attempting  a  new  piece,  and  he 
was  outiageously  violent  with  those  who 
possessed  not  the  same  talent.  Being 
**  cock  of  the  walk,*'  in  the  gallery  of  the 
old  chapel,  he,  unfortunately,  intimidated 
so  many  of  his  pupils,  that  they  sought 
harmony,  less  intermingled  with  discords, 
at  the  Calvinistic  chapel,  and  we  lost  an 
excellent  singer  (Ananiah  Illingworth) 
from  that  cause  alone.  But  old  John  re- 
paid, by  his  zeal  and  fidelity,  the  injury 
which  he  did  us  by  his  petulence— year  after 
year,  and  SabbaUi  af^er  Sabbath,  morning 
and  afternoon,  in  the  coldest  and  most 
inclement  weather,  yea,  up  to  the  knees 
in  snow,  would  old  ''Cheetham''  trudge 
with  his  beloved  violoncello,  carrying  it 
with  all  the  care  and  tenderness  that  a 
woman  does  her  babe.  But,  oh  1  to  see 
him  with  his  bantling  between  his  knees, 
the  music  books  elevated,  his  spectacles 
mounted  on  a  fine  bowing  nose  (between 
the  Roman  and  the  Aquiline),  surrounded 
by  John  Bilbrough,  with  his  left-handed 
fiddle  (a  man  who  played  a  wretched 
fiute),  and  a  set  of  young  lads  yelping 
about  him,  was  a  sight  for  a  painter.*  On 
the  other  hand,  to  have  heard  him,  on  his 
return  from  Leeds,  with  his  heavy  cart 
and  old  black  horse,  singing  one  of 
Dr.  Bovce*s  airs— '^  softly  rise,  O  southern 
breeze  — with  a  voice  between  a  tenor 
and  a  counter-tenor,  would  have  de- 
lighted even  the  doctor  himself.  Ahl 
those  days  when  modest  worth,  rural 
innocence,  and  unostentatious  piety,  were 
seen  in  the  village,  in  many  a  living  ex- 
ample, I  can  scarcely  think  on  without  a., 
tear.  First,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  came 
the  excellent  "  Natty,"  as  humble,  pious, 
and  moral  a  man  as  I  ever  knew ;  then 
followed  old  John,  with  his  regiment; 
and,  next,  the  venerable  pastor,  in  his 
clerical  hat  and  large  cauliflower,  or  full- 
bottomed,  wig — ^^taill,  erect,  dignified,  and 
serious,  with  an  appearance  which  would 
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have  ftuiled  lb«  cathedral  at  York,  and  a 
couotenaDce  which  might  have  stood  in 
the  place  of  a  sermon.  But  1  muat  not 
indulge  myself  upon  this  subject.* 


The  Season. 

The  owl  may  sometimes  be  heard  to 
hoot  about  this  day. 

The  owl  is  vulgarly  called  the  "  Scotch 
niglitingale."  In  June,  1656,  Mr.  Evelyn 
eniers  in  his  diary—"  came  to  visit  the 
old  marquess  of  Argyle  (since  executed), 
Lord  Lothian,  and  some  other  Scotch 
noblemen,  all  strangers  to  me.  Note. — 
The  marquess  took  the  turtle  doves  in  the 
•  viary  for  owls." 


€houa>'8. 


This  denomination  of  a  band  of  insur- 
gents, during  the  first  French  revolution,  is 
not  in  general  better  understood  than  the 
dstinction  made  between  the  "  Chouans*' 
and  the  "  Vend^ans."  Under  the  gabel 
law  of  the  old  government,  there  was 
much  smuggling  and  a  g^reat  contraband 
trade  in  salt.  The  salt  smugglers  used  to 
go  about  in  partiei  at  night,  when  they 
made  use  of  a  noise  imitating  the  scream 
of  the  chouetie,  or  little  owl,  as  a  signal 
to  each  other  to  escape  the  revenue 
officers  if  the  p^i^  ^as  not  strong,  or  to 
assemble  if  they  feli  themselves  in  suffi- 
cient force  for  resistance.  Among  the 
insurgents  in  the  departments  of  the  Mor- 
bihan,  of  Ille  et  Vilaine,  and  of  the  Lower 
Loire,  there  was  a  great  number  of  these 
smugglers,  who,  going  about  as  formerly 
on  marauding  parties  at  night,  made  use 
of  the  same  signal  to  call  each  other  to- 
gether. This  occasioned  the  republicans 
to  give  them  the  name  of  chouettet,  as  an 
appellation  of  contempt;  which,  bv  a 
transitioi^  familiar  to  the  French  lan- 
guage, afterwards  changed  to  dumam. 
For  example,  in  proper  names,  Anne  is 
called  Nannette,  or  Nannon ;  Jeanne  is 
called  Jeannette,  or  Jeanneton;  Marie, 
Miette,  or  Myon.  The  easy  transition, 
therefore,  of  ckouettes  to  chouam  is  ob- 
vious. 

The  chouaiu  were  the  refuse  of  the 
Vend€ans,  who  united  with  troops  of 
marauders ;  and,  having  no  principle  of 
their  own,  but  seeing  that  the  attachment 
evinced  by  the  Venddans  to  the  cause  of 
royalty  had  acquired  them  much  reputa- 

*  Scatcherd*B  Tlistory  of  Morlcy,  p.  138. 


tion,  and  gained  many  adherents,  they 
assumed  a  character  to  which  they  had  do 
pretension.  Unlike  the  Vend^ns,  wha 
could  not  bear  nocturnal  fighting,  the 
^hoiuau  made  all  their  attacks  by  night. 
It  was  never  their  aim,  by  taking  towns 
or  hazarding  a  battle,  to  strike  any  de- 
cisive blow.  They  never  deserved  the 
name  of  soldiers;  thry  were  smugglers- 
transformed  into  banditti.* 


h«  m. 
February  8.    Daybreaks    .    .    5  20 
Sun  rises  .    .    .    7  15 
—  sets     ...    4  45 
Twilight  ends     .    6  40 
The  long  flowora  of  the  hazel  begin  to- 
be  seen  hanging  in  the  hedges. 
Owls  hoot 

Cold  Weather. 

AnimalcuLB  in  Frozen  Gran, 

—The  extreme  clearness  and  tranquillity 
of  the  morning  had  carried  me  out  on  my 
accustomed  walk  somewhat  earlier  than 
usual.  The  grass  was  spangled  with  ten 
thousand  frozen  dew  drops,  which,  as  the 
sun-beams  slanted  against  them,  reflected 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  repre- 
sented a  pavement  covered  with  brilliants. 

At  a  sheltered  comer  of  a  frozen  pond* 
there  appeared  a  pleasing  regularity  in 
the  rime  upon  the  surface  of  the  ice.  I 
carefully  packed  a  portion  of  this  ice, 
with  the  rime  upon  it,  between  two  par- 
cels of  the  frozen  grass,  and  hastened* 
home  to  examine  it. 

What  I  had  intended  as  the  business  or 
the  inquiry  was,  whether  the  beautifully 
ramose  figures  inta  which  the  rime  had' 
concreted  were  similar  to  any  of  the 
known  figures  in  flakes  of  snow.  To 
ascertain  Uiis,  I  cut  off  a  small  portion  of 
the  ice,  with  its  ramifications  on  it,  and 
laid  it  on  a  plate  of  glass  before  a  power 
ful  microscope.  My  purpose  was  frus 
t rated.  I  had  the  caution  to  make  the 
observation  in  a  room  without  a  fire ;  but 
the  air  was  so  warm,  that  the  delicate 
fibres  of  the  icy.  efflorescence  melted  to 
water  before  I  could  adapt  the  glasses 
for  the  observation:  the  more  solid  ice 
that  had  been  their  base  soon  thawed, 
and  the  whole  became  a  half-round  drop 
of  clear  fluid  on  the  plate. 

I   was  withdrawing  my  eye,  when  I 

*  Miss  riamtrc*t  Trmvclt  in  France. 
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acctdentalW  discovered  motion  in  the 
water,  and  could  discern  some  opaque 
and  moveable  spots  in  it.  I  adapted 
magnifiers  of  greater  power,  and  could 
then  distinctly  observe  that  the  water, 
which  had  beoome  a  sea  for  my  observa- 
tions, swarmed  with  living  inhabitants. 
The  extreme  minuteness  and  delicate 
frame  of  these  lender  animalculae^  one 
would  imaeine,  must  have  rendered  them 
liable  to  destruction  from  the  slightest 
injuries ;  but,  on  the  coniraiy,  that  they 
were  hardy  beyond  imagination,  has  been 
proved.  The  heat  of  boiling  water  will 
not  destroy  the  tender  frames  of  those 
minute  eels  found  in  the  blight  of  com ; 
and  here  I  had  proof  that  animalcule  of 
vastly  minuter  structure,  and  finer,  are 
not  to  be  hurt  by  being  frozen  up  and 
embodied  in  solid  ice  for  whole  nights, 
and  probably  for  whole  weeks  together. 

I  put  on  yet  more  powerful  glasses, 
which,  at  the  same  time*that  they  disco- 
vered to  the  eye  the  amazing  structure  of 
the  first-mentioned  animalculae,  produced 
to  view  myriads  of  smaller  ones  of  dif- 
ferent forms  and  kinds,  which  had  been 
invisible  under  the  former  magnifiers,  but 
which  were  now  seen  sporting  and  wheel- 
ing in  a  thousand  intricate  meanders. 

I  was  examining  the  larger  first-dis- 
covered animalculae,  which  appeared  co- 
lossal to  the  rest,  and  were  rolling  their 
vast  forms  about  like  whales  in  the  ocean, 
when  one  .of  them,  expanding  the  extre- 
mity of  its  tul  into  six  times  its  former 
circumference,  and  thrusting  out,  all 
around  it,  an  innumerable  series  of  hairs, 
applied  it  closely  and  evenly  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate,  and  by  this  means 
atuched  itself^  firmly.  In  an  instant  the 
whdle  mass  of  the  circumjacent  fluid, 
and  all  within  it,  was  in  motion  about  tlie 
head  of  the  creature.  The  cause  was 
evident :  the  animal  had  thrust  out,  as  it 
were,  two  heads  in  the  place  of  one,  and 
each  of  these  was  furnished  with  a  won- 
derful apparatus,  which,  by  an  incessant 
rotary  motion,  made  a  current,  and 
brought  the  water  in  successive  quantities, 
fiiU  of  the  lesser  animals,  under  a  mouth 
which  was  between  the  two  seeming  heads, 
so  that  it  took  in  what  it  liked  of  the 
smaller  creatures  for  its  food.  The  mo- 
tion and  the  current  continued  till  the 
insect  had  satisfied  its  hunger,  when  the 
whole  became  quiet ;  the  head-like  pro- 
tuberances were  then  drawn  back,  and 
disappeared,  the  real  head  assumed  its 
wonted  form,  the  tail  loosened  from  the 


plate,  and  recovered  its  pointed  shape; 
and  the  animal  rolled  about  as  wantonly 
as  the  rest -of  its  brethren. 

While  my  eye  was  upon  this  object, 
other  animalculae  of  the  same  species 
performed  the  same  wonderfiil  operation, 
which  seemed  like  that  of  a  pair  of 
wheels,  such  as  those  of  a  water-mill, 
forming  a  successive  current  by  continual 
motion :  a  strict  examination  explained 
the  apparatus,  and  showed  that  it  con- 
sisted of  six  pairs  of  arms,  capable  of 
expansion  and  contraction  in  their  oreadth, 
and  of  very  swift  movement,  which, 
being  kept  in  continual  motion,  like  that 
of  opening  and  shutting  the  human  hand, 
naturally  described  a  part  of  a  circle; 
and,  as  the  creature  always  expanded 
them  to  their  full  breadth,  so,  as  it  shut 
and  contracted  them  to  their  utmost  nar- 
rowness again,  this  contraction  drove  the 
water  forcibly  before  them,  and  they  were 
brought  back  to  their  open  state  without 
much  disturbance  to  the  current. 

This  wonderful  apparatus  was  for  the 
service  of  a  creature,  a  thousand  of  wliich 
would  not  together  be  equal  to  a  grain  of 
sand  in  bigness  1  It  is  erroneously  called 
the  wheel-animal.* 


Feoruary  9.     Daybreaks    . 

Sun  rises  .     . 

—  sets    .    . 

Twilight  ends 

Ravens  build. 


h.  in. 
5  19 
7  13 
4  47 
G  4t 


In  February,  1786, .died,  at  the  extreme 
age  of  110  years,  eight  months,  and  four- 
teen days,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every 
fiusulty,  except  strength  and  quickness  of 
hearing,  Carainal  de  Salis,  Archbishop  of 
Seville.  He  was  of  a  noble  house  in  the 
province  of  Andalusia,  and  the  last  sur- 
viving son  of  Don  Antonio  de  Salis,  his- 
toriographer to  Philip  IV.  and  author  of 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico. — The  Cardinal 
used  to  tell  his  friends,  when  asked  what 
regimen  he  observed,  ''By  being  old 
when  I  was  young,  I  fina  myself  young 
now  I  am  old.  I  led  a  sober,  studious, 
but  not  a  lazy  or  sedentary  life.  My  diet 
was  sparing,  though  delicate ;  my  liquors 
the  best  wmes  of  Xeres  and  La  Manche 


•  Sir  Jobii  Hill. 
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of  which  I  never  exceed  a  pint  at  any 
meal,  except  in  cold  weather,  when  I  al- 
lowed myself  a  third  more.  I  rode 
or  walked  every  day,  except  in  rainy  wea- 
ther, when  I  exercised  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  So  fiur  I  took  care  of  the  body ; 
and,  as  to  the  mind,  I  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve it  in  due  temper  by  a  scrupulous 
obedience  to  the  divine  commands,  and 
keeping,  as  the  apostle  directs,  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  towards  God  and 
man.  By  these  innocent  means  I  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  a  patriarch  with  less 
injury  to  my  health  ana  constitution  than 
many  experience  at  forty.  I  am  now, 
like  the  ripe  com,  ready  for  the  sickle  of 
death,  and,  by  the  mercy  of  my  Redeemer, 
have  strong  hopes  of  being  translated  into 
his  gamer.* 

Age, 

The  greatest  vice  the  sages  observe  in 
us  is, ''  that  our  desires  incessantly  grow 
young  again ;  we  are  always  beginning 
again  to  live.*'  Oar  studies  and  desires 
should  sometimes  be  sensible  of  old  age ; 
we  have  one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  yet  our 
appetites  and  pursuits  spring  up  every 
day.  If  we  must  study,  let  us  follow  that 
study  which  ^  suitable  to  our  present  con- 
dition, that  we  may  be  able  to  answer  as 
he  did,  who,  being  asked  to  what  end  he 
studied  in  his  decrepid  age,  answered, 
"  That  I  may  go  the  better  off  the  stage, 
at  greater  ease. ' — Montaigne, 


February  10.    Day  breaks  .     . 
Sun  rises      .     . 
-      sets 

Twilight  ends   i 
Frogs  breed,  and' croak. 

h.  in. 

5  17 
7  11 
4  49 

6  43 

1763.  Febroary  11.  William  Shen- 
stone,  the  poet  of"  the  Leasowes*'  in  War- 
wickshire, and  author  of  **the  School- 
mistress," died,  aged  49,  broken-spirited^ 
and,  perhaps,  broken-hearted.  He  wrote 
pastoral  poetry  for  fame,  which  was  not 
awarded  to  him  by  his  contemporaries, — 
received  promises  of  political  patronage, 
which  were  not  fulfilled,— omitted,  from 

erudential  motives,  to  marry  a  lady  whom 
e  loved, — was  seduced  into  a  passion  for 
landscape  gardening — and  rained  his  do- 


mestic affairs.  He  retired  into  the  country, 
and  could  not  bear  solitude, — expended 
his  means  on  planting  his  grounds, — la- 
mented that  his  house  was  not  fit  to 
receive  "  polite  friends,*'  were  they  dis- 
posed to  visit  him, — and  *courted,  as  he 
tells  us,  the  society  of  "  persons  who  will 
despise  you  for  the  want  of  a  good  set  of 
chairs,  or  an  uncouth  fire-shovel,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  cannof  taste  any  excel- 
lence in  a  mind  that  overlooks  those 
things."  He  forgot  Ihat  a  mind  which 
overlooks  those  things  must  also-  afford 
to  overlook  such  persons,  or  its  prospect 
of  happiness  is  a  dream.  He  writes  of 
himself  an  irrefutable  truth  :— "  One  loses 
much  of  one*s  acquisitions  in  virtue  by  an 
hour's  converse  with  such  as  judge  of 
merit  by  money ; "  and,  he  adds,  "  1  am 
now  and  then  impelled  by  the  social  pas- 
sion to  sit  halt-an-hour  in  my  own 
kitchen."  Johpson  says,  "  his  death  was 
probably  occasioned  by  his  anxieties.  He 
was  a  lamp  that  spent  its  oil  in  blazing.'* 
It  has  been  said  of  Shenstone,  that  "he 
should  have  burnt  most  of  what  he  wrote, 
and  printed  most  of  what  he  spoke." 
From  such  a  conflagration,  Charles  Lamb 
and  Crabbe,  would  have  snatched  Shen- 
stone*s  "  Schoolmistress." 


Oeats.  Mag. 


Economyy  and  Epicuritm. 

In  a  letter  from  lady  Luxborough  to 
her  friend  Shenstone,  concerning  the  poet's 
money  affairs,  there  is  a  capital  anecdote 
of  king  George  I.  She  says,  «  Had 
Shakspeare  had  to  gather  rents,  he  would 
not  have  said. 

For  who  to  firm  that  cannot  be  tednced  .' 
since  your  half  day  in  endeavouring  to 
seduce  your  tenant  into  paying  you  for 
half-a-year  was  ineffectual,  and  as  my 
labors  that  way  are  as  vain.  My  success 
in  recovering  money  is  very  similar  to 
youn;  and,  if  what  you  say  about  the 
butter-dish  and  sluice  is  true,  as  to  you, 
it  is  no  less  so  as  to  me.  The  parallel 
between  us  may  be  carried  farther:  for 
I  am  as  backward  as  you,  at  wringing 
from  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile 
trash ;  nor  could  I  ever  be  forced,  even 
by  experience,  into  a  proper  veneration 
for  sixpence;  or  have  the  foresight  to 
nurse  fortune  ;•  but,  however,  to  eat  one's 
cake  when  one  is  a  hungered  is  most 
sweet.  The  late  king  George  was  fond  of 
peaches  stewed  in  brandy,  in  a  particular 
manner,  which  he  had  tastea  at  my 
father's ;  and  ever  aftw,  till  his  death,  my 
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mamma  fiimUhed  bim  with  a  suffieient 
quantity  to  last  the  year  round — he  eating 
two  every  night.  This  little  present  he 
took  kindly ;  hut  one  season  proved  fatal 
to  fruit-trMS,  and  she  could  present  his 
majesty  but  with  half  the  usual  quantity, 
desiring  him  to  use  economy,  for  they 
would  barely  serve  him  the  year  at  one 
each  night.  Being  thus  forced  by  neces- 
sity to  retrench^  he  said  he  would  then 
eat  two  every  other  night,  and  valued 
himself  upon  having  mortified  himself 
less  than  if  he  had  yielded  to  their 
regulation  of  one  each  night;  which,  I 
suppose,  may  be  called  a  compromise 
between  economy  and  epicurism,*^ 


h.  IS. 

February  W,    Daybreaks  .    .     5  15 

Sun  rises      .     .     7  10 

—  sets  ...     4  50 

Twilight  ends  .    6  45 

Rooks  build 


FOXTBILL. 

As  relating  to  this  day,  a  newspaper  of 
1793  contains  the  following  paragraph: 
'  **  Feb.  12, 1775— Fonthill  hurnt,  with 
a  loss,  on  the  lowest  computation,  of 
£30,000  sterling. — ^When  old  Beckford, 
who  was  an  odd  compound  of  penury  and 
profusion,  immediately, — with  as  little 
emotion  as  the  duke  of  Norfolk  at  Work- 
sop,—ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt  with  mag*, 
niticence,  more  expensive  than  before ;  — 
and  yet  the  same  person,  when  he  had 
the  gout,  and  though  he  had  studied 
medicine  under  Boerhaave,  literally  suf- 
fered his  case  to  ^I,  through  parsimonious 
self-denial,  in  mere  Madeira  wine  1 


Retohra  me— ^hich  is  worto» 

Want  with  a  full,  or  with  an  empty  puna  7' 


pHEIflSTRY. 

[FaT  tha  Year  Book.] 

The  primitive  meaning  and  origin  of 
the  wora  chemfttry  are  not  known.  Some 
conjectare  it  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  name  of  one  of  the  first  professors  of 
this  interesting  science,  Cham,  an  eminent 
Egyptian.  The  word^  we  find  from 
Suidas,.  was  used  by  the  Greeks  very  soon 
after  the  death  of  our  Saviour. 

As  respects  the  science,  Tubftl-<jain, 
who   found  out   tha  art  of  working  in 


brass,  must  have  been  an  able  chemist; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  work  on  this  metal 
without  first  knowing  the  art  of  refining  it. 

The  physicians  who  were  ordered  to 
embalm  the  body  of  the  patriarch  Jacob 
were  skilled  in  medicinal  chemistry. 

Cleopatra  proved  to  the  royal  Anthony 
her  knowledge  of  the  science  by  dissolving 
a  pearl  of  ^reat  value  in  his  presence. 

We  are  informed  by  Pliny,  that  Caius, 
the  emperor,  extracted  gold  from  orpiment. 

An  author  of  the  fourth  century  speaks 
of  the  science  of  alchemy  as  understood  at 
that  time. — The  learned  "  Baron  Roths- 
child "  appears  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
followers  of  this  delightful  employment 
in  our  days. 

The  attempt  to  make  gold  was  prohi- 
bited by  pope  John  XXII.  If  we  may 
judge  from  certain  episcopal  manipula- 
tions, it  is  not  in  our  aays  considerea  cul' 
pable. 

Hippocrates  was  assiduous  in  his  culti- 
ation  of  chemistry. 

Helen  (how  I  should  love  the  science 
if  it  had  such  followers  now  I)  is  introduced 
by  Homer  as  administering  to  Telemachus 
a  medical  preparation  of  opium. 

Geber  in  the  seventh  century  wrote  se- 
veral chemical  works. 

Roger  Bacon  in  the  thirteenth  century 
cultivated  chemistry  with  great  success. 
Why  does  not  Hogg  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  **  great  ancestor  V 

It  is  said  that  the  Hottentots  know  how 
to  melt  copper  and  iron ;  a  curious-  fact, 
if  true,  as  it  indicates  tmore  civilization  in 
science  than  in  manners. 

The  science  was  introduced  by  tlie 
Spanish  Moors  of  Spain  into  Europe. 

John  Becher  laid  Che  ibundation  of  the 
present  system. 

Miss  Benger  tells  of  a  professor  in  a 
Northern  university  who,  in  makinj^r  a 
chemical  experiment,  held  a  phial  wiiich 
blew  into  a  hundred  pieces.  *'Gentlrmen/' 
said  the  doctor,  *'  I  have  made  this  expe- 
riment often  with  thU  very  same  phial, 
and  it  never  broke  in  this  manner  before.*' 

A  chemical  operation  serves  the  turn  of 
Butler  in  his  Hudibras : — 

Love  it  a  fira  that  bums  and  sparkles 
In  men  aa  nat'rally  at  in  charcovls, 
Which  aooCy  chemiaU  atop  io  holes 
When  out  of  wood  they  extract  coals  ; 
So  lovezs  should  their  passions  chokr. 
That  though  they  burn  they  may  not  smoke. 

Chemistry  received  a  noble  compli- 
ment from  M.  Le  Sage,  who  makes  the 
devil  upon  two  sticks  inform  Don  Cleofas 
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that  he  is  the  god  Cupid,  and  the  intro- 
ducer of  chemistry  into  the  world. 

Ladies  who  deign  to  read  so  far — ^bright 
eyes  1 — I  cry  you  mercy :  I  have  done. 

XX. 


February  12,     Daybreaks  . 
Sun  rises 
^-  sets  .    . 
Twilight  ends 
The  toad  makes  a  noise. 


h.  m. 
5  14 
7     8 

4  52 

5  46 


The  Season. 

About  this  time  all  nature  begins  to 
revivify. 

The  green  woodpecker  is  heard  in  the 
woods. 

The  wood  larky  one  of  our  earliest  and 
swee'.est  songsters,  renews  bis  note. 

Rooks  begin  to  pair. 

Missel-Thrushes  pair. 

The  tlirush  sings. 

The  yellowhammer  is  heard. 

The  chafSnch  sings. 

Turkeycocks  strutt  and  gobble. 

Partridges  begin  to  pair. 

The  house-pigeon  has  young. 

Field-crickets  open  their  holes. 

Moles  are  busy  below  the  «arth. 

Gnats  play  about,  and  insects  swarm 
under  sunny  hedges. 


NOTE.— 

Knowledge  is  treasure,  but  judgment  is 
the  treasury. 

Want  of  knowledge,  and  due  consider- 
ation, cause  all  the  unhappiness  a  man 
brings  upon  himself. 

A  man  void  of  sense  ponders  all  night 
long,  and  his  mind  wanders  without 
ceasing :  but  he  is  weary  at  the  point  of 
day,  and  is  no  wiser  than  he  was  over- 
night.— Runic. 

Form  is  good,  but  not  formality.—  Venn. 

Pause  before  you  follow  example.  A 
mule  laden  with  salt,  and  an  ass  laden 
with  wool,  went  over  a  brook  together. 
By  chance  the  mule's  pack  became  wetted, 
the  salt  melted,  and  his  burden  became 
lighter.  After  they  had  patscd,  the  mule 
told  his  good'  fortune  to  the  ass,  who, 
thinking  to  speed  as  well,  wetted  his  pack 
»t  the  next  water;  but  Kis  load  became 


the  heavier,  and  he  broke  dowr.  under  it 
lliat  which  helps  one  man  may  hinder 
another. 

Be  cautious  in  giving  advice  $  and  con- 
sider before  you  adopt  advice. 

Indolence  is  a  stream  which  flows 
slowly  on,  but  yet  undermines  the  founda- 
tion of  every  virtue.-— S/>er/a<or. 

Let  us  manage  our  time  as  well  at  we 
can,  there  will  yet  remain  a  great  deal  that 
will  be  idle  and  ill  employed. — Montaigne. 

A  necessary  part  of  good  manners  is  a 
punctual  observance  of  time,  at  our  own 
dwellings,  or  those  of  others,  or  at  third 
places :  whether  upon  matters  of  civility, 
business,  or  diversion.  If  you  duly  ob- 
serve time,  for  the  service  of  another,  it 
doubles  the  obligation :  *f  upon  your  own 
account,  it  would  be  manifest  folly,  as  well 
as  ingratitude,  to  neglect  it:  if  both  are 
concerned,  to  make  your  equal  or  inferior 
to  attend  on  you,  to  his  own  disadvantage^ 
is  pride  and  injustice. — Swift. 

Lord  Coke  wrote  the  subjoined  distich, 
which  he  religiously  observed  in  the  dl»- 
tribution  of  his  time : 

Six  bown  to  sleep— to  laVf  grave  slady  tis  ; 
Four  spend  in  prayer — the  real  to  nature  fix. 

Sir  William  Jones,  a  wiser  economist  of 
the  fleeting  hours  of  life,  amended  the 
sentiment  in  the  following  lines : — 

Seven  hoofs  to  law — to  toothing  alomber  seven; 
Ten  to  the  worid  allot :  and  all  to  heaven. 


Keep  an  exact  account  of  your  daily 
expenses,  and,  at  the  end  of  every  week, 
consider  what  you  can  save  the  next. 

Send  your  son  into  the  world  with  good 
principles,  a  good  temper,  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  habits  of  industry  and  order, 
and  he  will  work  his  way. 

Nature  supplies  what  it  absolutely 
needs.  Socrates,  seeing  a  heap  of  trea- 
sure, jewels,  and  costly  furniture,  carried 
in  pomp  through  the  city,  said,  "  How 
many^mgs  do  I  not  desire  v'-^ Montaigne. 


February  13.     Day  breaks  . 
Sun  rises 
—  sets  .     . 

h.  m. 
.     5  12 
.     7     6 
.     4  54 

i^wilight  ends   .    6  48 
Scotch  crocus  flowers,  with  pale  whitish 
petals  striped  with  purple. 

Polyanthus  flowers,  if  mild.  The  many 
hundred  varieties  of  this  plant  are  sup- 
posed to  Come  from  the  common  prim- 
rose, or  from  that  aj^^phe  cowslip. 
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OLD  GROTTO  IN  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 


On  infomulior 


n  that  (oma  enrioui  sub- 
existed  in  the  piemisM 
ofMeun.  Holt  and  Holla,  at  their  wbole- 
Hle  giindety  and  nail  warehoitte,  No.  1. 
Old  Fisb  Street,  permiision  was  aiked 
there,  to  iiupect  the  place,  and  oliliginglj 

The  houM  forma  the  touUi-west  coinei 
of  the  itieet.  Id  the  floor  of  the  shop  U 
a  tiap-door,  which,  on  being  pulled  up, 
allowed  a  friend  who  is  in  artist  to  de- 
scend with  me,  by  a  itep  larld^r,  into  a 
Iwge  cellar,  through  which  we  went  with 
lighted  candle*,  lontherly.  In  another 
cellar  aboat  fourteen  feet  wiile,  brick. 
arched  fmtn  the  ground,  and  used  a>  a 
depoiitory  for  old  packing  cam  and 
other  lumber,  but  aitificially  groined  and 
ornamented  from  the  bottom  to  the  rooi 
with  old  ihell  work,  ditcolored  by  damp 
and  the  dust  of  ngt.  At  the  end  we  came 
'to  adoorway,  lo  which  a  door  had  atone 
lime  been  attached,  and  cntei^  the 
Vol.  I.-T.  • 


anartment  which  ii  repretented  in  the 
anove  engraving,  from  a  drawing  taken 
on  the  apel  t^  my  friend  while  we  re- 
mained. 

The  legend  concerning  the  apartment 
ihowD  by  Ihe  print  is,  thai  in  the  catholic 


earth,  wai  level  with  Ihe  grass  or  lawn  of 
a  garden,  which  is  at  this  time  coveted 
with  old  buildings. 

On  going  into  the  apartment  f.-om  Ihe 
only  entrance,  which  is  behiod  the  figure 
holding;  the  torch,  and  could  not  be  shown 
in  the  engraving,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
handsome  giotio  with  a  recess  on  both 
the  right  and  left  hand  side.  The  en- 
trance to  the  receu  on  Ihe  right  is  shown 
in  iLe  print  on  the  right  hand  of  the  torch- 
hearer.  These  recesses  withinside  widen 
to  the  width  of  the  grotio.  The  back  of 
*''"    grotto  is  occupied   by   a  projeoting 


kind  of  arched  shrine  work, 
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different  shells.  The  space  under  nnd 
within  the  sides  of  the  canopy  is  curiously 
inlaid  with  small  shells,  cowries,  and 
others  of  different  kinds,  and  small  peb- 
bles ;  a  formal  ornament  of  this  kind  in 
the  centre  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
crucifix,  but  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  ill 
defined,  and  not  clear  to  make  out.  The 
apartment  thus  fitted  up  is  about  eight 
feet  square  and  six  feet  nigh,  and  is  co- 
vered at  the  sides  and  top  entirely  with 
shells  fiincifully  disposed.  In  different 
parts  there  are  several  niches,  and  a  few 
small  indented  circles^  similar  to  that 
between  the  entrance  to  the  right  hand 
recess  'and  the  wall,  as  shown  in  the 

{>rint:  these  circles  probably  contained 
ooking-glasses.  There  are  rich  bosses  of 
shell-work,  in  the  form  of  clusters  of 
grapes,  tastefully  depending  from  different 
parts  of  the  ceiling,  and  so  firmly  at- 
tached to  it  as  not  to  be  detached  without 
great  force.  The  place  is  surprisingly 
perfect :  by  cleaning,  and  a  few  needful 
reparations,  it  might  be  restored  to  its 
original  appearance. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise 
age  of  this  very  interesting  structure. 
There  is  scarcely  room  to  believe  that 
such  a  place  escaped  the  ravages  of  the 
great  fire  of  London  in  1666 ;  yet  its  ap- 
pearance is  of  earlier  date :  and,  if  the 
story  be  true  that  its  floor  was  on  a 
level  with  a  grasj  plat^  such  a  garden 
could  only  have  existed  before  that 
period,  and  the  ground  must  afterwards 
have  been  raised  to  the  level  of  the  houses 
now  erected,  which  render  the  grotto 
subterranean.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that,  at  one  part,  water  oozes,  and  ibrms 
stalactytes,  or  icicle-shaped  petrifactions  : 
one  or  two  in  an  incipient  state  crumbled 
between  the  fingers. 

As  a  mere  artificial  curiosity,  though 
not  perhaps  as  a  work  of  antiquity,  this 
grotto,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  seemed  so 
f<emarkable  as  to  deserve  the  present  ac- 
count. Being  upon  private  business- 
premises  it  cannot  be  inspected,  and 
therefore  the  public  must  rest  satisfied 
with  this  notice  of  its  existence. 


Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  paper  in  the  *^  In- 
dicator **  contains  the  following  verses  by 
Drayton — 

To  hu  Valentine. 

HnMe,  bid  the  mom  )twake. 

Sad  winter  now  declines^ 
Each  bitd  doth  chooM  a  mate. 

This  day's  St.  Yalcntiae'i ; 
For  that  good  biahop'a  take 
Oec  up,  and  let  us  see. 
What  beauty  it  shall  be, 
That  fortune  us  assigns. 

But  \o,  in  happy  hour, 

Tlie  place  wherein  she  lies. 
In  yonder  climbing  tow'r. 

Gilt  by  the  glittering  rise ; 
O  Jove  1  that  in  a  shoVr, 
As  once  that  thund'rcr  did, 
When  he  in  dtopn  lay  bid. 
That  I  could  her  surprise. 

Her  canopy  I'll  draw. 

With  spangled  plumes  bedight^ 
No  mortal  ever  saw 

So  ravishing  a  sight ; 
That  it  the  gods  might  awe, 
And  pow'rfnlly  transpierce 
The  globy  universe. 

Out-shooting  ev'ry  light. 

My  lips  I'll  softly  lay 

Upon  her  heav'nly  cheek, 
Dy'd  like  the  dawning  day. 

As  polish'd  ivoxy  sleek : 
And  in  her  ear  111  say, 

"  O  thou  bright  morning-star, 
Tis  I  that  come  so  far. 
My  valentine  to  seek. 

"  Each  little  bird,  this  tide. 

Doth  choose  her  loved  pheer. 
Which  constantly  abide 

In  wedlock  all  the  year, 
As  nature  is  their  guide  : 
So  may  we  two  be  true , 
This  year,  nor  change  for  new. 
As  turtles  coupled  were.'— 

<'  Let's  laugh  at  them  that  chooee 

Their  valentines  by  lot. 
To  wear  their  names. that  use. 

Whom  idly  they  have  got : 
Such  poor  choice  wc  refuse, 
Saint  Valentine  befriend ; 
We  thus  this  mom  may  spend. 
Else,  Muse,  awake  her  not." 


d^etvui^tp  14. 

Valevtinb's  Dat. 


The  earliest  poetical  valentines  are  by 

Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  taken 

prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  141 5. 

Relative  to  the  origin  and  usages  of    The  poems  were  chiefly  written  in  En- 

St.  Valentine's  day,  there  is  so  much  in     gland,  and  during  his  confinement  in  the 

the  Every  Dm/  Book^  that  little  of  that     Tower  of  London.    They  are  contained 

kind  remains  to  add.  in  a  large,  sglendif!,  folio  MS.,  among  th« 
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lung's  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum. 
Some  of  these  compositions  are  rondeaus 
in  the  English  language,  which  the  duke 
had  sufficient  leisure  to  acquaint  himself 
with  during  his  captivity.  A  translation 
of  one  of  his  pieces,  although  not  a 
▼alentine,  is  introduced  as  suited  to  the 


Well  thou  showest,  gracious  spring. 
What  hit  works  thy  hand  can  bring ; 
Winter  makes  all  spirits  weary. 
Thine  it  is  to  make  them  merry  : 
At  thy  comings  inatant  he 
Amd  his  apitefol  foiknraia  flee, 
Foieed  to  quit  their  rude  nncheering 
At  thy  bright  appearing. 

Fields  and  trees  will  aged  grow, 
Winter«lad,  with  beards  of  snow. 
And  so  tcm^,  so  rainy  he. 
We  must  to  the  fireside  flee  ; 
There,  in  dread  of  out-door  weather, 
Sculk,  tike  moulting  birds,  together : 
Bnt  tkoH  cmn'st — all  nature  cheering 
By  thy  bright  appearing. 

Winter  yon  bright  sun  enshrouds 
With  his  mantle  of  dark  clouds  ; 
But,  kind  Heav'n  be  praised,  once  more 
Bunts  forth  thine  enlightening  power, 
Oladdenlng,  brightening  all  the  scene. 
Proving  how  vain  his  work  hath  been,— 
Fljing  at  the  infinence  cheering 
Of  thy  bright  appearing.* 


Mr.  Pepys  enters  in  his  Diary,  that  on 
Che  22nd  of  Febniary,  1661,  his  wife  went 
to  Sir  W.  Batten's,  ''and  there  sat  a 
while,"  he  having  the  day  before  sent  to 
her  ''half-a-dozen  pair  of  gloves,  and  a 
pair  of  silk  stockings  and  garters,  for  her 
valentines." 

On  Valentine's  Day  1667,  Mr.  Pepys 
says,  "This  morning  came  up  to  my 
wife's  bedside,  I  being  up  dressing  my* 
self,  little  >Vill  Mercer  to  her  valentine, 
and  brought  her  name  written  upon  blue 
paper  in  gold  letters,  done  by  himself, 
very  pretty;  and  we  were  both  well 
pleased  with  it.  But  I  am  also  tliis  year 
roy  wife's  valentine,  and  it  will  cost  me 
£5 ;  but  that  I  must  have  laid  out  if  we 
had  not  been  valentines."  It  does  not 
appear,  by  the  by,  how  Pepys  became  his 
'*  wife's  valentine."  On  the  morning  fol- 
lowing he  writes  down  "Pegg  Penn  is 
married  this  day  privately,"  which  is  a  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to  the  day  afterwards : 
— **  I  find  that  Mrs.  Pierce's  little  girl  is  my 
valentine,  she  having  drawn  me;  which  1 

*  Lays  of  the  Minnesingers,  286. 


was  not  sorry  for,  it  easing  me  of  some* 
thing  more  that  I  must  have  given  ta 
others.  But  here  I  do  first  obser\'e  the 
fashion  of  drawing  of  mottos  as  well  as 
names;  so  that  Pierce,  who  drew  my 
wife,  did  draw  also  a  motto,  and  this  girl 
drew  another  for  me.  What  mine  was  I 
forgot ;  but  my  wife's  was  '  Most  cour- 
teous and  roost  feir ;'  which,  as  it  may 
be  used,  or  an  anagram  upon  each  name, 
might  be  very  pretty.  One  wonder  I  ob- 
served to-day,  that  there  was  no  music  in 
the  morning  to  call  up  our  new-married 
people ;  wnicfa  is  very  mean  metbinks." 

Mr.  Pepys,  in  the  same  year,  noticing 
Mrs.  Stuarrs  jewels,  says — "  The  duke  of 
York,  being  once  her  valentine,  did  give 
her  a  jewel  of  about  £800 ;  aod  my  lord 
Mandeville,  her  valentine  this  year,  a 
ring  of  about  £300." 

In  the  February  of  the  following  year, 
Mr.  Pepys  notes  down—"  This  evening 
my  wife  did  with  great  pleasure  show  me 
her  stock  of  jewels,  increased  by  the  ring 
she  hath  made  lately,  as  my  Talent ine's 
gift  this  year,  a  Turkey-stone  set  with 
diamonds: — with  this,  and  what  she  had, 
she  reckons  that  she  hath  above  £l50 
worth  of  jewels  of  one  kind  or  other ;  and 
I  am  glad  of  it,  for  it  is  fit  the  wretch 
should  have  something  to  content  herself 
with."  The  word  "  wretch  "  is  here  used 
as  a  term  of  fitmiliar  endearment  towards 
ois  wife,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
kindest  afiection. 


Seme  verses  follow  by  the  earl  of 
Kgremont,  who  was  son  of  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  minister  to  queen  Anne«       ' 

Thb  Fair  Thief. 

Before  the  urchin  well  could  go. 
She  stole  the  whitenen  of  the  snow  ; 
And,  more  that  whiteneea  to  adorn. 
She  stole  the  bluahes  nf  the  morn,~- 
Stole  all  the  sweets  that  ether  sheds 
On  primrose  buds  or  violet  beds. 

Still,  to  reveal  her  artful  wiles. 
She  stole  the  Graces'  silken  smiles  ; 
She  stole  Aurora's  balmy  breath. 
And  pilfer' d  orient  pearl  for  teeth  : 
The  cherry,  dipt  in  morning  dew, 
Gave  moisture  to  her  lips,  and  hue. 

These  were  her  infant  spoils, — a  store 
To  which  in  time  she  added  more. 
At  twelve,  she  stole  from  Cyprus'  qoten 
Her  air  and  love-commanding  mien. 
Stole  Juno's  dignity,  and  stole, 
Citfa  Pallas,  sense  to  charm  the  sonl. 
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4poHo'i  wit  was  next  her  prey  ; 
Her  next,  the  beam  that  lighu  the  day. 
She  sung ; — amaied,  the  Syrens  heard 
And,  to  aaseit  their  voice,  appeared. 
She  playM ; — the  Mntetfrom  the  hill 
Wobder'd  who  thu  had  storn  their  ikill. 

Grbat  Jove  approved  her  crimet  and  art. 
And  t'other  day  die  stole  my  heait ! 
If  loven,  Capid,  are  thy  care, 
Hxert  thy  vengeance  on  this  ftar. 
To  trial  bffing  her  stolen  channt. 
And  let  her  prison  be  my  anns. 


St.  Valbntinv  tv  Scotland. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

In  a  small  village,  in  the  south  of  Scot* 
Und>  I  was  highly  amused  with  the  in- 
teresting manner  in  which  the  young  folks 
celebrate  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

A  few  years  ago,  on  the  afternoon  of 
thij  day,  a  slight  fall  of  snow  blc^ached 
.he  landscape  with  pure  white,  a  severe 
frost  set  in,  and  the  sun  had  drooped  be- 
hind the  hills ;  the  sky  was  cloudless  and 
deliciously  clear.  I  broke  from  a  hos- 
pitable roof  with  a  friend  for  a  rigorous 
walk— 

Tae  moon  was  bright,  and  the  stars  shed  a 
light. 

We  found  ourselves  in  an  unknown  part: 
-*-from  a  ridge  of  hills  we  descended  into 
a  wide  valley,  and  an  unexpected  turn  of 
the  footpath  brought  us  suddenly  within 
sight  or  a  comfortable-looking  lonely 
cottage,  with  a  very  neat  plot  in  front, 
af  founding  with  kail  and  winter  leeks  for 
die  barley  broth.  The  roof  of  rushes, 
oated  with  snow,  vied  with  the  well 
white-washed  wall.  From  the  lower 
window  a  cheerful  eleam  of  bright  candle- 
light was  now  and  then  intercepted  by 
stirring  "inmates.  As  we  drew  near,  we 
beard  loud  peals  of  laughter,  and  were 
curious  to  know  the  cause,  and  anxious  to 
partake  of  the  merriment.  We  knocked, 
and  announced  ourselves  as  lost  strangers 
and  craved  hospitality.  The  **  eood 
man''  heard  our  story,  welcomed  us 
to  a  seat  beside  a  blazing  fire  of  wood 
and  turf,  and  appeared  delighted  with 
our  coming.  We  found  ourselves  in  the 
house  of  rendezvous  for  the  lads  and 
lasses  of  a  neighbouring  village  to  cele- 
brate St.  Valentine^s  Eve. 

Our  entrance  had  damped  the  plea- 
santry; and  inquisitive  eyes  were  di- 
rected towards  tn.     It  was  our  bu«ipcs<i 


to  become  familiar  widi  our  new  ac 
quaintances,  and  the  pastimes  were  re- 
newed. Our  sudden  appearance  had 
disturbed  the  progress  or  the  village 
schoolmaster,  who  had  finished  writing  on 
small  slips  of  paper  the  names  of  each  of 
the  blooming  lasses  of  the  village. — Each 
lad  had  dictated  the  name  of  her  he  loved. 
These  precious  slips  of  paper  were  now 
put  into  a  bag  and.  well  mixed  together, 
and  each  youth  drew  out  a  ticket,  with 
hope  that  it  might,  and  fear  lest  it  should 
not,  be  the  name  of  his  sweet-heart.  This 
was  repeated  three  times ;  the  third  time 
was  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the 
sport.  Some  drew  beloved  names  the 
third  time  with  rapturous  joy ;  others 
drew  names  of  certain  respectable  widows 
and  old  ladies  of  the  village,  introduced 
by  the  art  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
victims  mourned  their  unpitied  derided 
sufferings. 

After  the  lasses,  the  names  of  the  young 
men  were  written  and  drawn  by  the  girk 
in  the  same  manner,  and  a  threefold  suc- 
cess was  secretly  hailed  as  a  suretyship 
of  bearing  the  name  of  the  fortunate 
youth.  The  drawing  of  this  lottery  was 
succeeded  by  the  essence  of  amusement, 
for  the  "valentines"  were  to  be  "relieved." 

The  "  relieving  of  the  valentine  "  was  a 
scene  of  high  amusement.  Each  young 
man  had  a  right  to  kiss  the  girl  whose 
name  he  drew,  and  at  the  same  time  deliver 
to  her  the  slip  of  paper.  The  mirth  of 
this  ceremony  was  excessive.  Those  who 
were  drawn,  and  not  present,  were  to 
be  "  relieved  "  with  a  gift  of  inconsider- 
able value,  as  a  token  of  regard. 

The  evening  passed  in  cheerful  revelry 
till  a  late  hour.  My  friend  and  I  had 
been  allowed  and  pressed  to  draw,  and  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  draw  three  se- 
veral tiroes,  the  name  of  one  of  (he  party 
who  was  "  the  pride  of  the  village."  Of 
course  it  was  my  duty  and  prerogative  to 
see  her  home.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl, 
and  I  escorted  her  with  as  much  gallantry 
as  I  could  assume.  My  attentions  were 
pleasing  to  her,  but  raised  among  as- 
pirants to  her  favor  a  jealous  dislike  to- 
wards the  unknown  intruder. 

This  custom  in  the  Scottish  villages  of 
drawing  for  valentines,  so  very  similar  to 
the  drawing  for  Twelfth  Day  king  and 
queen,  prevails  among  a  kind  and  simple- 
hearted  people.  May  the  inhabitants  of 
this  village  be  as  happy  on  St  Valentine's 
Day  a  hundred  years  hence  I 

F.  B. 
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Valektime's  Day. 

[Communicatdd  by  a  I^dy.j 

On  the  fourteenth  of  February  it  is 
ou«tomwy>  in  many  parts  of  Hertfordshire, 
for  the  poor  and  middling  classes  of 
Children  to  assemble  together  in  some 
part  of  the  town  or  viUage  where  they 
five,  whence  they  proceed  in  a  body 
to  the  hoQse  of  the  cnief  personage  of  the 
place,  whd  throws  them  wreaths  and  true 
lovers'  knots  from  the  window,  with  which 
they  entirely  adorn  themselves.  Two  or 
three  of  the  girls  then  select  one  of  the 
youngest  amongst  them  (generally  a  boy), 
whom  they  deck  out  more  gaily  than  the 
rest,  and,  placing  him  at  their  head,  march 
forward  in  the  greatest  state  imaginable, 
at  the  same  time  playiuUy  singing. 

Good  monrow  to  yon,  Yalentine ; 
Curl  your  loclu  u  I  do  mine. 
Two  before  and  three  behind, 
€k»od  morrow  to  yon,  ValenUne. 

This  they  repeat  under  the  windows  of  all 
the  houses  tney  pass,  and  the  inhabitant 
is  seldom  known  to  refuse  a  mite  towards 
the  meny  solicitings  ef  these  juvenile 
serenaderK  i  have  experienced  much 
pleasure  from  witnessing  their  mirth« 
They  begin  as  early  as  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

On  a  Valentine's  day,  being  at  Uswick^ 
about  six  miles  from  Bishop's  Stortford,  I 
was  avrakened  from  sleep  by  the  laughing 
voices  of  a  troop  of  these  children.  I 
hastily  dressed  myself,  and  threw  open  the 
window :  it  was  rather  sharp  and  frosty : 
the  yet  sleepless  trees  were  thickly  covered 
with  rime,  beautifully  sparkling  in  the 
faint  sunbeams,  which  made  their  way 
through  the  reeking  vapours  of  the  moist 
atmosphere.  ^To-morrow  is  come,'' 
lisped  one  of  the  little  ones  who  stood 
foremost  in  the  throng ;  **  to-morrow  is 
come,"  said  he,  as  soon  as  I  appeared ; 
and  then,  joyfully  clapping  his  hands,  all 
joined  in  the  good  morrow,  which  they 
continued  to  repeat  till  their  attention 
was  called  off  by  the  welcome  sound  of 
the  falling  halfpence  on  the  crisp  frozen 
grass-plot  before  the  house.  Away  ran 
some  of  them  under  the  trees,  some  down 
'the  walks,  while  others,  who  appeared  to 
be  of  a  less  lively  temper,  or,  perhaps,  less 
avariciously  inclined,  remained  timidly 
smiling  in  their  old  station,  and  blushing 
when  I  urged  them  to  follow  the  rest^ 
who  were  collecting  the  scattered  dole 
under  the  old  apple  tree.  Some  were  on 
their  knees,  others  absolutely  lying  down 


with  oat-stretched  hands,  and  faces  on 
which  were  depicted  as  much  eamestnees 
as  if  the  riches  of  the  Valley  of  Diamonds, 
which  Sinbad  tells  of,  were  before  them ; 
while  the  biggest  girk  were  running  round 
and  round,  hallooing  with  all  their  might, 
and  in  vain  attempting  to  beat  off.  the 
boys,  who  were  greedy  graspers  of  the 
money.  They  all  returned  with  flushed 
faces  towards  the  house,  and  repeated 
their  ^to-morrow  is  come;"  and,  once 
more,  I  was  going  to  say  the  **  golden'* 
drops  saluted  their  delighted  ears :  again 
they  scrambled,  and  again  I  threw,  till 
ray  stock  of  half-pence  being  exhausted, 
and  having  nothing  further  to  beheld,  I 
closed  the  window,  and  attended  the 
welcome  summons  of  my  maid,  who  just 
then  entered  the  room  with  the  agreeable 
news  ^  the  breakfast  is  ready,  miss,  and 
there  is  a  nice  fire  in  the  parlour." 
**  Farewell  then,  pretty  children,  I  cried, 
"  and  .the  next  year,  and  the  next,  may 
you  still  have  the  same  smiling  faces,  and 
the  same  innocent  ^iety  of  heart;  and 
may  I,  on  the  morning  of  the  next  four- 
teenth of  Febmaiy,  be  half  as  pleasantly 
employed  as  in  listening  to  your  cheerfu . 
'good-morrows.'"  M.  A. 

Tke  Valentine  Wreath. 

Rosy  red  the  hills  appear 

With  the  light  of  morning, 

Beanteons  douda,  in  »ther  clear. 

All  the  east  adorning  ; 

White  throQgh  mitt  the  meadows  thine 

Wake,  my  love,  my  Valentine  1 

For  tby  lock*  of  raven  hue. 
Flowers  of  hoar-frost  peariy. 
Crocus-cups  of  gold  and  blue, 
8now-drope  drooping  eariy. 
With  Meaeieon  spr^  combine 
Sise,  my  love,  my  Valentine  '. 

O'er  the  margin  of  the  flood. 
Flock  the  daisy  peeping  ; 
Throagk  the  covert  of  Uie  wood. 
Hunt  Uie  sorrel  creeping  ; 
With  the  UtUe  celandine 
Crown  my  love,  my  Valentine* 
Fansies,  on  their  loiHy  stems 
Scattered  o'er  the  fallows  ;  , 

Haael-bods  with  crimson  gems^    .« 
Green  and  glossy  sallows  ; 
Tufted  moss  and  ivy-twine. 
Deck  my  love,  my  Valentine. 

Few  pnd  simple  flow'rets  these  ; 
Tet,  to  me,  less  glorious 
Garden-beds  and  orchard-trees  '• 
Since  this  wreath  rictoriona 
Binds  yon  now  for  ever  mine» 
O^my  Love,  my  Valentine. 

Mfm^cmery. 
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Feiffuary  14. 


h.  m. 
Day  breaks  .     .    5  10 
Sun  rises      ..74 
—  sets  ...     4  56 
Twilight  ends    .     6  50 
Noble    liverwort    flowers;    there   are 
three  varieties ;  the  blue,  the  purple,  and 
the  white. 

Common  yellow  crocuses  flower  aDuo- 
dantly. 


jTrlbniaty  15. 

A   BUSINESS   LETTER. 

The  following  original  epistle,  which 
has  not  before  appeared  in  any  work,  is 
communicated  from  a  correspondent,  who 
is  curious  in  his  researches  and  oollections. 


[AddrcM  on  the  back.] 


u 


For- 


Mr,  John  Stokei,  No.  5  in 
HisuTs  Court  Fleet  Street 
Single  London 

And  Poit  Paid.    15.  Feb.     1809. 
[Gontentt.] 
"  St.  Asaph  ia  Wales,  Feb.  15,  1809. 
**  Mr.  Stokes,  Sir 

^*  On  the  receipt  of  this,  please  to  call  and 
get  nine  shillings,  a  balance  due  to  me 
from  Mr.  Warner,  at  16.Comhill  Lottery 
office,  which  he  will  give  you,  and  for 
which  send  constantly,  every  week,  18 
of  the  Mirror  Newspapers,  .directed  fair 
and  well,  in  good  writing,  to  Mr,  Kinley, 
of  Crostackt  DalUaalUif  Itle  of  Mann. 

**  Mrs.  Kinley  likes  your  newspaper  the 
best  i>f  any,  because  you  often  insert 
accounts  of  shocking  accidents,,  murders, 
and  other  terrible  destructions,  which  so 
lamentably  happen  to  mankind.  As  such, 
Your  newspaper  b  a  warning  Yoice,  and 
an  admonition  for  people  to  watch  for 
their  own  welfare,  and  to  be  aware.  All 
newspapers  who  are  filled  with  dirty, 
foolisn,  sinfull  accounts  of  mean,  ill,  un* 
profitable  things,  which  stuff  the  minds  of 
readers  with  devilish  wickedness,  ought 
to  be  avoided  as  devilish,  and  as  soul-de- 
stroying doctrine.  But  a  newspaper  ought 
to  be  next  unto  the  blessed  godly  gospel 
of  our  holy  Lord  and  master,  Jesus  Christ 
himself,  who  continually  taught  and  esta- 
blished the  word  and  works  of  grace  and 
eternal  life,  through  the  holy  sanctification 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  most  holy,  blessed, 
gift  of  God,  the  Almighty  Abba  Father  of 


our  holy  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When  I 
was  in  the  Isle  of  Mann,  I  paid  three- 
pence a- week  for  one  of  your  papers; 
and  I  let  Mrs.  Kinleys  have  it,  and,  as 
she  has  several  ^oung  sons,  your  paper 
would  be  a  blessing  to  them.  And  I  beg, 
on  Saturday  next,  you  will  not  fail  to 
begin  and  send  a  newspaper  every  week, 
and  dont  miss  in  any  one  week,  for  I  want 
to  have  them  filed,  and  to  have  a  complete 
set  of  them,  as  I  have  a  great  number  of 
the  Mirror  papers,  and  I  hope  to  be  a 
constant  customer;  as  such,  I  beg  you 
will,  next  Saturday,  begin  and  send  a 
Mirror  newspaper  every  week,  and  give  a 
good  direction  on  them,  and  set  Mr. 
Kinley *s  name  quite  plain  upon  the  fiank, 
as  tliey  are  bad,  and  very  bad,  readers  of 
writing,  at  the  house  where  the  letters  and 
papers  are  left  at  Ballasalla. 

*'  And,  when  I  get  back  to  the  Island,  I 
will  take  one  of  your  papers  for  myself, 
and  will  send  you  more  cash  in  due  time. 
But,  at  present  time,  begin  on  next  Satur- 
day, ana  don't  fail,  and  direct  quite  plain, 
in  good  writing,/or  Jlfr.  Kinley^  of  Cro*- 
iocky  BaUatalla,  Isle  of  Mann. 

N.  B,  Set  two  nn's  in  the  word  Mann, 
else  they  send  it  to  the  Isle  of  Mar,  in  a 
mistake. 

«  Observe  well,  you  must  begin  this  week, 
and  never  miss  at  all,  to  send  a  Mirror 
paper  every  week,  to  the  Isle  of  Mann. 
Don*t  miss  in  any  week  at  all.  I  have 
paid  the  postage  of  this  single  letter,  and 
I  particularly  entreat  you  to  get  the  nine 
shillings  from  Mr.  Warner,  for  which 
please  to  begin  on  next  Saturday,  and 
don*t  neglect  to  send  eighteen  successive 
Mirror  newspapers,  with  a  very  good  di- 
rection to  Mr.  Kinky f  of  Crostack^  Bat- 
la$alU^  I%U  of  Mann^  and  I  will  send 
cash  to  you,  from  the  Isle,  in  due  time, 
for  myself  for  more  papers,  at  the  end  of 
the  time. 

Yours, 

**  E.  T.  Hadwbv,  Engineer,  &c.'' 

[Annexed*] 
•*  Su  Asaph  in  Wales,  Feb.  15,  1809- 

«  Mr.  Warner,  of  16  Comhill. 

'*  Esteemed  and  dear  friend.  Your*8  of 
1st  inst.  I  got  when  I  came  here,  with  a 
share  in  it.  I  find  you  to  be  very  honest, 
honourable,  upright,  and  just,  and  you 
have  used  me  better  than  any  other  lottery 
office  ever  yet  did  before.  Please  to  give 
the  sum  of  nine  shillings,  the  balance  due 
to  me,  unto  Mr.  John  Stokes,  the  pub* 
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lish«r  of  th«  Mirror  newspaper,  as  I  want 
bim  to  send  eighteen  newspapers  to  the 
Isle  of  Mann  for  it;  and  so  I  beg  you 
will  let  Mr.  Stokes  ha^e  that  balance  when 
he  calls  or  sends ;  and  so,  wishing  you 
every  blessing  for  ever  and  ever,  for  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  blessed,  his  holy 
blessed  sake,  I  am,  dear  Mr.  Warner,  your 
entire,  and  eternal  true  honest  friend, 
**  £.  T.  Hadwen,  Engineer. 

<'  I  could  like  to  have  a  share  of  No.  103, 
one*sixteenth  of  it  If  you  have  it,  I  beg 
you  will  save  one-sixteenth  of  it  for  me, 
as  I  expect  to  be  in  London  before  the 
drawing  is  over,  and  I  will  take  it  when  I 
come.  You  need  not  write  to  me  about 
it,  as  I  actually  mean  to  call  when  I  come, 
&c.  And  so  I  wish  you  a  good  farewell 
at  the  present  time.'' 


Old  Lettees— 

I  know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to 
bring  back  the  nearly-foded  dreams  of 
our  youth,  the  almost-obliterated  scenes 
and  passions  of  our  boyhood,  and  to 
recal  the  brightest  and  best  associations 
of  those  days 

Wh^  the  young  blood  ran  riot  in  the  veins, 

and 
Boyhood  made  as  sangiune — 

nothing  more  readily  conjures  up  the  al- 
ternate joys  and  sorrows  of  maturer  years, 
the  fluctuating  visions  that  have  floated 
before  the  restless  imagination  in  times 
gone  by,  and  the  breatbiug  forms  and  in- 
animate objects  that  wound  themselves 
around  our  hearts  and  became  almost 
necessary  to  our  existence,  than  the  perusal 
of  old  letteis.  They  are  the  memorials 
of  attachment,  the  records  of  affection, 
the  speaking-trumpets  through  which 
those  whom  we  esteem  hail  us  from  afar ; 
they  seem  hallowed  by  the  brother's  grasp, 
the  sister's  kiss,  the  mther's  blessing,  and 
the  mother's  love.  When  we  k^k  on 
them,  the  friends,  whom  dreary  sees^  and 
distant  leagues  divide  from  us,  are  again 
in  our  presence;  we  see  their  cordial 
looks,  and  hear  their  gladdening  voices 
once  more.  The  paper  has  a  tongue  in 
every  character,  it  contains  a  language  in 
its  very  silentness.  They  speak  to  the 
souls  of  men  like  a  voice  from  the  grave, 
and  are  the  links  of  that  chain  which  con- 
nects with,  the  hearts  and  sympathies  of 
the  living  an  evergreep  remenibrance  of 
the  dead.  I  have  one  at  this  moment 
before  me,  which  (aMiOugb  time  has  in  a 


degree  softened  the  regret  I  felt  at  the 
loss  of  him  who  penned  it)  I  dare  scarcely 
look  upon.  It  calls  back  too  forcibly  to 
my  remembrance  its  noble-minded  au- 
thor— the  treasured  friend  of  my  earliest 
and  happiest  days — the  sharer  of  mv  pu- 
erile but  innocent  joys.  I  think  of  him 
as  he  then  was,  the  free^-the  spirited— 
the  gay — the  welcome  guest  m  every 
circle  where  kind  feeling  had  its  weighty 
or  frankness  and  honesty  had  influence; 
and  in  an  instant  comes  the  thought  of 
what  he  now  is,  and  pale  and  ghastly 
images  of  death  are  hovering  round  me. 
I  see  him  whom  I  loved,  and  prized,  ^nd 
honored,  shrunk  into  poor  and  wasting 
ashes.  I  mark  a  stranger  closing  his  lids 
— a  stranger  following  nim  to  the  grave — 
and  I  cannot  trust  myself  again  to  open 
his  last  letter.  It  was  written  but  a  short 
time  before  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow 
fever,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  told  me,  in 
the  feeling  language  of  Moore,  that 

Far  beyond  the  western  sea 

Was  one  whose  heart  remembered  me. 

On  hearing  of  his  death  I  wrote  some 
stanzas  which  I  have  preserved-i-not  out 
of  any  pride  in  the  verses  themselves,  but 
as  a  token  of  esteem  for  him  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  and  as  a  true  tran- 
script of  my  feelings  at  the  time  they  were 
composed.  To  those  wno  have  never 
loved  nor  lost  a  friend,  they  will  appear 
trivial  and  of  little  worth ;  but  those  who 
have  cherished  and  been  bereft  of  some 
object  of  tenderness  will  recur  to  their  own 
feelings ;  and,  although  they  may  not  be 
able  to  praise  the  poetry,  will  sympathise 
with  and  do  justice  to  the  sincerity  of  my 
attachment  and  afBiction. 

StanMotm 

Farewell!  farewell!  for  thee  arise 
The  bitter  thoughts  that  pass  not  o*4r  ; 

And  friendshqi's  tears,  and  friendship's  stghs^ 
Can  never  reach  thee  more  ; 

For  thoa  art  dead,  and  all  are  vain 

To  call  thee  back  to  earth  again  ; 

And  thou  hast  died  where  stranger's  feet 
Alone  towards  thy  grave  could  bend  ; 

And  that  last  daty,  sad,  bat  sweet. 
Has  not  been  destined  for  thy  friend  : 

He  was  not  near  to  calm  thy  smart. 

And  press  thee  to  his  bleeding  heart. 

He  was  not  near,  in  that  dark  hoar 
When  Reason  fled  her  mined  shrine^ 

To  soothe  with  Pity's  gentle  power. 
And  mingle  his  faint  sighs  with  thine  \ 

And  pour  the  parting  tear  to  thee. 

As  pledge  of  his  fidelity. 
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■•  was  not  near  when  thoa  vert  borne 

By  others  to  thy  parent  earth. 
To  think  of  former  days,  and  mourn. 

In  silence,  o'er  departed  worth  ; 
And  seek  thy  cold  and  cheerless  bed. 
And  breathe  a  blessing  for  the  dead. 

Destroying  Death  I  then  hast  one  link 

That  bound  me  in  this  world's  frail  chain  : 

And  now  T  stand  on  life's  rough  brink, 
Jiike  one  whose  heart  is  cleft  in  twain  ; 

Save  that,  at  times,  a  thought  will  steal 

To  tell  me  that  it  still  can  feel. 

Oh  !  what  delights,  what  pleasant  hours 
In  which  all  joys  were  wont  to  blend. 

Have  faded  now— and  all  Hope's  flowers 
Have  withered  with  my  youthful  friend. 

Thou  fo(  I'st  no  pain  wiihin  the  tomb — 

'Tis  theirs  alone  who  weep  thy  doom. 

Long  wilt  thou  be  the  cherished  theme 
Of  all  their  fondness — all  their  praise  ; 

In  daily  thought  and  nightly  dream. 
In  crowded  halls  and  lonely  ways  ; 

And  they  will  hallow  every  scene 

Where  tBov  in  joyons  yo«th  bait  been. 

Thiirs  is  the  grief  that  cannot  die. 
And  in  their  heart  will  be  the  strife 

That  must  remain  with  memory. 
Uncancelled  from  the  book  of  life. 

Their  breasts  will  be  the  mournful  ums 

Where  sorrow's  incense  ever  boms. 

But  there  are  other  letters^  the  peniMl 
of  which  makes  us  feel  as  if  reTerting 
from  the  winter  of  the  present  to  the 
spring-time  of  the  past.  These  are  from 
friends  whom  we  have  long  known  and 
whose  society  we  still  enjoy.  There  is  a 
charm  in  contrasting  the  sentiments  of 
their  youth  with  those  of  a  riper  age,  or, 
rather,  in  tracing  the  course  of  their 
ideas  to  their  full  development ;  for  it  is 
seldom  that  the  feelings  we  entertain  in 
the  early  part  of  our  lives  entirely  change 
— they  merely  expand,  as  the  full-grown 
tree  proceeds  from  the  shoot,  or  the  flower 
from  the  bud.  We  love  to  turn  from  the 
formalities  and  cold  politeness  of  the 
world  to  the  "  Dear  Tom "  or  "  Dear 
Dick"  at  the  bead  of  such  letters.  There 
is  something  touching  about  it — some- 
thing that  awakens  a*  friendly  warmth  in 
the  heart.  It  is  shaking  the  hand  by 
proxy — a  vicarious  "good  morrow."  I 
nave  a  whole  packet  of  letters  from  my 

friend  G ,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 

dash  or  a  comma  in  them  that  is  not  cna- 
racteristic  of  the  man.  Every  word  hears 
the  impress  of  freedom — the  true  currente 
catamo  stamp.  He  is  the  most  convivial 
of  letter-writers — the  heartiest  of  epistlers. 
Then  there  is  N ,  who  always  seems 


to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  '*  better  to  be 
brief  than  tedious  ;^'  for  it  must  indeed  be 
an  important  subject  that  would  elicit 
from  him  more  than  three  lines :  nor  hath 
his  rib  a  whit  more  of  the  cacoethetteribendi 
about  her— one  would  almost  suppose  they 
were  the  hero  and  heroine  of  an  anecdote 
I  remember  somewhere  to  have  heard,  of  a 
gentleman  who,  by  mere  chance,  strolled* 
into  a  cofiee-house,  xvhere  he  met  with  a 
captain  of  his  acquaintance  on  the  point 
of  sailing  to  New  York,  and  from  whom 
he  received  an  invitation  to  accompany 
him.  This  he  accepted,  taking  care, 
howeycr,  to  inform  his  wife  of  it,  which  he 
did  in  these  terms  :-* 

«  Dear  Wife, 

I  am  going  to  America. 

Yours  truly,** 

Her  answer  was  not  at  all  inferior 
either  in  laconism  or  tenderness  : — 

**  Dear  Husband, 

A  pleasant  voyage. 

Yours,  &c." 

There  are,  again,  other  letters,  differing 
in  character  from  all  I  have  mentioned — 
fragments  saved  from  the  wreck  of  ecrly 
love — reliques  of  spirit-buoying  hopes- 
remembrancers  of  joy.  They,  perchance, 
remind  us  that  love  has  set  in  tears—that 
hopes  were  cruelly  blighted— that  our 
joy  is  fled  for  ever.  When  we  look  on 
them  we  seem  to  feel  that 


yo  time 
Can  ransom  ui  from  sorrow. 

We  fancy  ourselves  the  adopted  of 
Misery — Care's  loue  inheritors.  The 
bloom  has  passed  away  from  our  liyet.* 


lis   IB* 

Fehntary  15.     Day  breaks  ..59 
Sun  rises      ..72 
—  sets  ...    4  58 
Twilight  ends   .    6  51 
Cloth  of  gold  crocus  flowers,    with 
petals  of  a  deep  orange-yellow    inside, 
and  stripes  of  shining  deep  reddish-brown 
outside. 

Snow-drops  and  crocuses  are  by  this 
time  abundant ;  and  with  the  helleboree, 
hepaticas,  and  polyanthuses,  cootribiiie 
greatly  to  enliven  the  garden. 

*  The  Gondola. 
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PHEBE  HASSEL,  a 


Id  looking  otm  (h«  drawing*  of  Mr. 
Chatfteld,'lbe  anift,*  I  found  a  fine  full- 
(iied  portrait  of  Phebo   Hauel,   which 


(be  engTBTJng  before  the  reader. 

Thii  mnarkahle  female  WM  well  known 
in  Brighton,  where  the  wld  fmit  alatlall 
in  the  itceet,  and,  when  mora  than  a 
centan  old,  freqneDtly  afforded  proof,  to 
an^  who  offended  her,  of  thp  determined 
■pint  which  animated  bertoextraordinarj 
adventurei  in  ^oath.  The  aotieied  ex- 
tract from  a  prtTBte  MS.  Journal  relate* 
•D  intereating  interricw  with  her  in  her 
ladillneu. 

•'A^Uon,Sep.33,1831.  IhanMcn 
to-day  an  estntotdinary  character  in  tlie 


*  No,  66,  Jndd  8t»M,  Bnmiwick  8i|iun. 


penon  of  Phebe  Hasiel,  ■  poor  womiB 
stated  to  be  100  years  of  age.  It  appean 
that  ihe  was  born  in  March  1715,  and,  at 
fifteen,   formed  a  itrong   attachment  t 


ordered  to  the  West  Indies.  She  deters 
mined  to  follow  her  lover,  enlisted  into  die 
jih  regiment  fool,  commanded  by  general 
Pearce,  and  embarked  after  him.  She 
■erred  there  five  years  without  ditcoTcring 
heneir  to  any  one.  At  length  they  were 
ordered  to  Gibraltar,  She  wa*  likewiM 
al  MoDlserrat,  and  would  hare  l>een  in* 
action,  but  her  regiment  did  not  reach  the 

Clace  till  the  battle  was  decided. — Her 
iver  wai  wounded  at  Gibraltar  and  tent 
to  Plvmouth;  she  then  waited  on  the  m- 
neral  s  lady  at  Oibialtar,  di»cloted  hsr 
lex,  told  her  ilory,  and  waa  immediatelj 
sent  home.    On  ner  arrival,  Pbaba  waM 
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to  Samuel  Golding  in  the  hospital,  nursed 
him  there,  and,  when  he  came  out,  mar- 
ried and  lived  with  him  for  twenty  years : 
he  had  a  pension  from  Chelsea. — After 
Golding*s  death,  she  married  Hassel,  has 
had  many  children,  and  has  been  many 
years  a  widow.  Her  eldest  son  was  a 
sailor  with  admiral  Norris  :  he  afterwards 
went  to  the  East  Indies,  and,  if  he  is  now 
alive^  must  be  nearly  seventy  years  of  age. 
The  rest  of  her  family  are  dead.  At  an 
advanced  age  she  earned  a  scanty  liveli- 
hood at  Brighton  by  selling  apples  and 
gingerbread  on  the  Marine  raraae. 

^'  I  saw  this  woman  to-day  in  her  bed,  to 
which  she  is  confined  from  having  lost  the 
use  of  her  limbs.  She  has  even  now,  old 
and  withered  as  she  is,  a  fine  character  of 
countenance,  and  I  should  judge,  from  her 
present  appearance,  must  have  had  a  fine 
though  perhaps  a  masculine  style  of  head 
when  young. — I  have  seen  many  a  woman, 
at  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy,  look  older 
than  she  does  under  the  load  of  106  years 
of  human  life.  Her  cheeks  are  round 
and  seem  firm,  though  ploughed  with 
many  a  small  wrinkle.  Her  eyes,  though 
their  sight  is  gone,  are  large  and  well- 
formed.  As  soon  as  it  was  announced 
that  somebody  had  come  to  see  her,  she 
broke  the  silence  of  her  solitary  thoughts 
and  spoke.  She  began  in  a  complaining 
tone,  as  if  the  remains  of  a  strong  and 
restless  spirit  were  impatient  of  the 
prison  of  a  decaying  and  weak  body. 
"Other  people  die  and  I  cannot,"  she 
said.  Upon  exciting  the  recollection  of 
her  former  days,  her  energy  seemed 
roused,  and  she  spoke  with  emphasis. 
Her  voice  was  strong  for  an  old  person ; 
and  I  could  easily  believe  her  when,  upon 
being  asked  if  her  sex  was  not  in  danger 
of  being  detected  by  her  voice,  she  replied 
that  she  always  had  a  strong  and  manly 
voice.  She  appeared  to  take  a  pride  in  hav- 
ing kept  her  secret,  declaring  that  she  told 
it  to  no  man,  woman,  or  child,  during  the 
time  she  was  in  the  army ;  *^  for  you  know, 
Sir,  a  drunken  man  and  a  child  always 
tell  the  truth.— But,"  said  she,  "  I  told  my 
secret  to  the  grouud.  I  dug  a  hole  that 
would  hold  a  gallon,  and  whispered  it 
there."  While  I  was  with  her  the  flies 
annoyed  her  extremely :  she  drove  them 
away  with  a  fan,  and  said  they  seemed  to 
smell  her  out  as  one  that  was  going  to  the 
grave.  She  showed  me  a  wound  she  had 
received  in  her  elbow  by  a  bayonet.  She 
lamented  the  error  of  her  former  ways, 
but  excused  it  by  saying,  "  when  you  are 


at  Rome,  you  must  do  as  Rome  does." 
When  she  could  not  distinctly  hear  what 
was  said,  she  raised  herself  in  the  bed 
and  thrust  her  head  forward  with  im- 
patient energy.  She  said,  when  the  king 
saw  her,  he  called  her  "a  jolly  old  fellow." 
Though  blind,  she  could  discern  a  glim- 
mering light,  and  I  was  told  would  fre- 
quently state  the  time  of  day  by  the  effect 
of  light." 

It  was  the  late  king,  George  IV.,  who 
spoke  of  her  as  **  a  jolly  old  fellow."' 
Phebe  was  one  of  his  Brighton  fiivurites, 
he  allowed  her  eighteen  pounds  a-year, 
and  at  her  death  he  ordered  a  stone  in- 
scribed to  her  memoiy  to  be  placed  at 
her  grave  in  Brighton  church-yard.  She 
was  well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  by  most  vbitors.  Many 
of  these  testify  that  she  did  not  always 
conform  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  an  old 
didactic  treatise, "  On  the  Government  of 
the  Tongue,"  and  that  she  sometimes 
indulged  in  unlicensed  potations  af- 
forded by  licensed  houses.  In  truth, 
Phebe  Hassel's  manners  and  mind  were 
masculine.  She  had  good  natural  sense 
and  wit,  and  was  what  is  commonly 
called  "9L  character." 


^tbvuatp  16. 

1754.  Feb.  16.  Died,  at  the  age  of  61, 
Dr.  Richard  Mead,  the  medical  rival  of  Dr. 
Ratcliffe,  and  pre-eminently  his  superior 
in  manners ;  for  Mead  was  well-bred  and 
elegant,  and  Rateliffe  capricious  and  surly. 
Dr.  Mead  introduced  the  practice  of 
inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  and,  to 
prove  its  efficacy,  caused  seven  criminals 
to  be  inoculated.  He  was  a  man  of  taste, 
and  formed  expensive  collections  of  coins, 
medals,  sculpture,  pictures,  prints,  and 
drawings,  with  a  fine  library  of  choice 
books,  which  were  sold  after  his  decease. 
The  catalogue  of  his  pictures,  with  the 

S rices  they  produced,  is  in  the  British 
luseum. 

Physicians. 

Montaigne  says  it  -was  an  Egyptian 
law,  that  the  physician,  for  the  first  three 
days,  should  take  charge  of  his  patient  at 
the  patient's  own  peril ;  bnt  afterwards  at 
his  own.  He  mentions  that,  in  his  time, 
physicians  gave  their  pills  in  odd  numbers, 
appointed  remarkable  days  in  the  year  for 
taking  medicine,  gathered  their  simples  at 
certain  hours,  assumed  austere,  ana  even 
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severe  looks,  and  prescribed,  among  Iheir 
choice  drugs,  the  left  foot  of  a  tortoise, 
the  liver  of  a  mole,  and  blood  drawn  from 
under  the  wing  of  a  white  pigeon. 

h.  m. 
February  16.     Day  breaks  ..57 
Sun  rises     ..70 
—  sets   ...    5    0 
Twilight  ends    .     6  53 
The  leaves  of  daffodils,  narcissi,  and 
other  plants  that  blow  next  month,  appear 
above  ground. 


1758.  Feb.  17.  Died,  at  Bristol,  aged 
78,  John  Watkins,  commonly  called 
Black  John.  He  had  supported  himself 
by  begging,  and  frequently  lodged  at 
night  in  a  glass-house,  although  he  had  a 
room  at  a  house  in  Temple  Street,  where, 
after  his  death,  was  found  upwards  of  two 
hundred  weight  of  halfpence  and  silver, 
besides  a  quantity  of  gold,  which  he  had 
amassed  as  a  public  beggar.  He  came 
from  a  respectable  family  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  was  said  to  have  been  heir  to  a 
considerable  estate,  but,  the  possession  of 
it  being  denied  to  him,  he  vowed  he  would 
never  sha\e  till  he  enjoyed  it,  and  kept 
his  promise  to  the  day  of  his  death.  It 
was  easier  to  keep  such  a  vow,  than  the 
resolution  of  that  spendthrift,  who,  after 
dissipating  his  paternal  estate,  resolved, 
in  Uie  depth  of  poverty,  to  regain  it;  and, 
by  unaided  efforts  of  industry,  accom- 
plished hi&  purpose.  The  story  is  in  Mr. 
roster's  essay  ^  On  decision  of  character," 
from  which  an  irresolute  person  may 
derive  large  profit. 

A  person  of  nndectsive  characler  won» 
den  how  all  the  embarrassments  in  the 
world  happened  to  meet  exactly  in  his 
way .  He  tninks  what  a  d etermined  course 
he  would  have  run,  if  his  talents,  his 
health,  his  age,  had  been  different :  thus 
he  is  occupied,  instead  of  catching  with 
a  vigilant  eye,  and  seizing  with  a  strong 
hand,  all  the  possibilities  of  his  situation. 
Fotter's  EtsayM* 

h.  m. 

February  17.    Day  breaks  ..55 

Sun  rises      .     .    6  58 

—  sets    ...     5     2 

.  Twilight  ends  .     6  55 

The  bee  begnis  to  appear  abroad  when 

mild. 


1546.  Feb.  18.  Martin  Luther  died, 
at  the  age  of  63.  His  life  is  the  history 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  for  his  career 
shook  the  papacy,  and  agitated  every 
state  in  Europe.  The  date  of  his  decease 
is  mentioned,  merely  to  introduce  a  pas- 
sage concerning  the  immutability  of  truth, 
which  should  be  for  ever  kept  in  the 
memory,  as  '*  a  nail  in  a  sure  place.'' — 
**  The  important  point  which  Luther  in- 
cessantly labored  to  establish  was,  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of 
-faith.  To  the  defence  of  this  proposition, 
he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  devote  his 
learning,  his  talents,  his  repose,  his  cha- 
racter, and  his  life;  and  the  great  and 
imperishable  merit  of  this  reformer  con- 
sists in  his  having  demonstrated  it  by  such 
arguments  as  neither  the  efforts  of  his 
adversaries,  nor  his  own  subsequent 
conduct,  have  been  able  either  to  refute 
or  invalidate.*"* 


1689.  Feb.  18.  Died,  at  50yeaTs  of  age, 
Thomas  Carew,  a  distinguished  poet. 
He  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christ!  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  afterwards  greatly  improved 
himself  by  travel,  and  Charles  I.  appointed 
him  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber,  and 
sewer  In  ordinary.  He  lived  in  intimacy 
with  most  of  the  poets  and  wits  of  his 
day,  particularly  with  Jonson,  Donne, 
and  Suckling.  One  of  his  poems  imme- 
diately follows,  as  a  specimen  of  his 
manner : 

Persuasions  to  Love. 

Think  not,  'cause  men  fiattcring  say, 
Y'are  fresh  as  A  prill,  sweet  as  May, 
Bright  as  is  the  moroing-starre, 
That  yott  are  so ;  or,  tfaoagh  you  are. 
Be  not  therefore  proud,  and  deemo 
All  men  unworthy  your  esteeme  : 
Nor  let  brittle  beauty  make 
You  your  wiser  thoughts  forsake  ; 
For  that  lovely  face  will  faile ; 
Beauty's  sweet,  but  beauty's  fraile, — 
'Tis  sooner  past,  'tis  sooner  done. 
Than  summer's  rain,  or  winter's  sun  ; 
Most  fleeting  when  it  is  most  dcare  \ 
Tis  gone  while  we  but  say  'lis  here. 
These  curious  locks,  so  aptly  twin'd. 
Whose  every  hair  a  so\iI  doth  bind. 
Will  change  their  abroun  hue,  and  grow 
White  with  cold  as  winter's  snow. 
That  eye,  which  now  is  Cupid's  nest. 
Will  prove  his  grave,  and  all  the  rest 


•  Roscoe's  lico  X .,  4to,  iv,  47. 
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Will  follow ;  in  the  check,  ehin»  noM, 
Nor  Ulljr  sbiill  be  found,  nor  roee  ; 
And  what  will  then  become  of  all 
Those  whom  now  you  tervants  call  1 
Like  f wailowiy  when  yoor  aammer*!  done 
They'le  fly,  and  seek  some  wanner  ena. 
Then  wiaely  chooee  one  to  yonr  friend 
Whoee  lore  may  (when  yoor  beantiet  end) 
Remain  atill  firm  ;  be  prorident. 
And  think,  before  the  aommer'a  apeat. 
Of  following  winter^  like  the  ant. 
In  plenty  hoard  for  time  of  ecant. 
For  when  the  etorma  of  time  have  mor'd 
Waves  on  that  cheeke  which  was  belov'd  ; 
When  a  fisir  lady's  fisce  is  pin'd. 
The  yellow  spread  where  red  once  shin'd  ; 
When  beauty,  yonth,  and  all  sweets  leave 

her. 
Love  may  vetnm,  but  lovers  never. 
O  love  me,  then,  and  now  begin  it. 
Let  us  not  lose  this  present  minute  ; 
For  time  and  age  will  worke  that  wraeke. 
Which  time  nor  age  shall  nere  call  back. 
The  snake  each  yeare  fresh  skin  resumes. 
And  eagles  change  their  aged  plumes  i 
The  faded  rose  each  spring  receives 
A  fresh  red  tinetnre  on  her  leaves  : 
But,  if  your  beauties  once  decay. 
Yon  never  know  a  second  May. 
Oh  then,  be  wise,  and,  whilst  yonr  season 
Affords  you  days  for  sport,  do  reason  ^ 
Spend  not  in  vaine  your  life's  short  houre. 
But  crop  in  time  your  beauties'  flower. 
Which  will  away,  and  doth  together 
Both  bud  and  fade,  both  blow  and  wither. 


h,  m. 

Fehmtay  18.    Day  breaks  ..53 
Sun  rises      .    .    6  S6 
^"^  sets  •    *    .    w    4 
Twilight  ends   .    6  57 
"  February  fill  dvkey"  an  old  proverb, 
is  usually  verified  about  this  time,  bj 
frequent  rains,  and  full  streaming  ditches. 


In  Februaiy,  1685-6^  Sir  John  Holt, 
who  had  been  appointed  recorder  of 
London  the  year  berore,  was  knighted  by 
king  James  IL,  and  made  king's  sergeant 
in  1686,  and  resigned  his  recordership  in 
April,  1687.  He  was  one  of  the  men  of 
the  robe  chosen  by  the  peers  at  St. 
James's  to  assist  them  in  drawing  up  the 
conditions  on  which  William  III.  was 
admitted  to  the  throne,  and  in  April, 
1689,  was  raised  to  the  high  office  of  lord 
chief  justice  of  England.  Law  and  jus- 
tice were  effectutdly  administered  when 


he  presided  in  the  Kind's  Bench.  In  the 
Banbury  election  case  he  told  the  House 
of  Peers  that  they  ouffht  to  respect  the 
law  which  had  made  them  so  great,  and 
that  he  should  disregard  their  decisions. 
When  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  a  select  number  of  members, 
went  in  person  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  demand  bis  reasons,  he  an- 
swered, *'  I  sit  here  to  administer  justice; 
if  you  had  the  whole  House  of  Commons 
in  your  belly,  I  should  disregard  you ;  and, 
if  you  do  not  immediately  retire,  1  will 
commit  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  those  with 
YOU."  mither  his  compeers,  nor  the 
nouses  of  parliament  separately  or  col- 
lectively, could  intimidate  him,  and  Queen 
Anne  was  compelled  to  dissolve  the  par- 
liament to  get  rid  of  the  question.  On  a 
mob  assembling  before  a  crimping  house, 
in  Holborn,  the  guards  were  called  out  : 
"  Suppose,^'  said  he,  "  the  populace  will 
not  disperse,  wh^t  will  you  do  ?"  "  Fire 
on  them,"  replied  an  officer,  **  as  we  have 
orders."  "Have  you  sol  then  take  no- 
tice that  if  one  man  is  killed,  and  you 
are  tried  before  me,  I  will  take  care  that 
every  soldier  of  your  party  is  hanged." 
Assembling  his  tipstaves,  and  a  few  con- 
stables, he  explained  to  the  mob  the  im- 
propriety of  their  conduct;  promised 
that  justice  should  be  done;  and  the 
multitude  dispersed.  A  poor  decrepid 
old  woman,  chaived  with  witchcraft,  was 
on  her  trial  before  him:  <<she  uses  a 
spell,"  said  the  witness.  ''Let  me  see 
it."  A  scrap  of  parehment  was  handed 
to  him.  **  How  came  you  by  this  ?" 
''A  young  gentleman,  my  lord,  gave  it 
me,  to  cure  my  daughter's  ague."  "  Did 
it  cure  her  ?"  O  yes,  my  lord,  and  many 
others."  ''  I  am  glad  of  it— <jentlemen 
of  the  Jury,,  when  I  was  young  and 
thoughtless,  and  out  of  money,  I,  and 
some  companions  as  unthinking  as  my- 
self} went  to  this  woman's  house,  then  a 
public  one ;  we  had  no  money  to  pay  our 
reckoning ;  I  hit  upon  a  stratagem  to  ^t 
off  scot  nee.  On  seeing  her  daughter  ill, 
I  pretended  I  had  a  spell  to  cure  her ;  I 
wrote  the  classic  line  you  see;  so  that  if 
any  one  is  punishable  it  is  roe,  not  the 
iK>or  woman  the  prisoner."  She  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  jury  and  rewarded  by  the 
chief  justice,  ue  diedMareh  10, 1710-1 , 
and  67;  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Redgrave,  in  Suffolk.* 

•  Noble. 
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Ffbnuay  19.    Day  breaks  ..51 

Saa  rises  •  .  6  55 
—  sets  ...  5  5 
Twilight  ends  .  6  59 
The  narelwortyOr  houDdstonguey  begins 

to  flower. 


dT^lbVIUIIV  20. 

Henry  TAYLoSy 
Of  North  Shields. 
At  North  Shields,  on  Thursday,   the 
20th   of   Febraary,    1823,    Mr.    Henry 
Taylor,    a   member    of   the  Society  of 
Friends,  terminated,  at  the  advanced  age 
•f  86,  a  life  of  benevolent  usefulness  to 
mankind.     He  was  bom  at  Whitby,  and 
in   the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  was 
of  the  maritime  profession,  to  which  he 
proved  himself  an  efficient,  enlightened, 
and  unwearied  friend.    As  the  author 
alone  of  a  treatise  on  **  the  Management 
of  Ships  in  Peculiar  Situations,"  he  will 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  both  ship-ovmers 
and    seamen,    its  practical   application 
being  calculated  to  save  valuable  property 
and  invttloable  lives.    As  the  man  who 
projected  the  plan  for  lighting  Harborough 
gateway,  ana  through  much  opposition 
carried  it  into  execution,  he  earned  the 
honorable  title  of  the  **  Sailor's  Friend." 
The  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  passage 
between  Shields  and  London  are  well 
known,  though  much  of  the  latter  is  now 
obviated  by  (he  chain  of  lights  established 
by  thb  benevolent  and  persevering  indi- 
vidual, whose  energy  of  character  enabled 
him  to  complete  his  philanthropic  under- 
taking.    In  its  progress  a  series  of  dis- 
heartening circumstances  presented  them- 
selves, without  the    prospect    of  those 
brighter  concomitants  usually  the  result 
of  laborious  achievement.    Neither  honor 
nor  emolument  was  his  reward.      The 
consciousness  of  well  doing,  and  the  ap- 
probation of  "  the  few/'  were  the  only 
meed,  of  exertions  by  which  unbounded 
wealth  and  countless  lives  have  been  pre- 
served.   Personally,  he  may  be  saia  to 
have  lost  much,  as  the  time  and  attention 
requisite  for  the  great  objects  he  per- 
fected were  necessarily  abstracted  from 
the    extensive   commercial    pursuits    in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  which  of 
course  suffered  materially ;  and  thus  the 
only  legacy  he  had  the  power  of  be- 
queathing to  his  family  was  an  honorable 
naine.    xlis  remains  received  the  post- 


humous respect  frequently  denied  to  livings 
worth,  being  followed  to  the  grave  by  a 
numerous  lx>dy  of  ship-owners,  seamen, 
and  frieada* 


Thb  Season 


Bullfinches  return  to  our  garoens  in 
February,  and,  though  timid  half  th« 
y«ir,  are  now  fearless  and  persevering. 
The  mischief  effected  by  them  at  this 
period  is  trifling.  It  was  supposed  that 
they  deprived  us  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
buds  of  our  fruit  trees.  It  is  now  an  as- 
certained fact  that  they  only  select  such 
buds  as  contain  the  larva  of  an  insect ; 
and  thus  render  us  a  kindness  by  destroy- 
ing an  embryo,  or  colony  of  injurious 
creatures.* 

The  Bullpivch. 

In  some  places  this  bird  is  called  the 
tnickbill,  the  nope,  and  the  hoop*  It  has 
a  wild  hoopinff  note. 

The  heaa  is  olack,  and  laigt  in  propor- 
tion to  the  body,  the  breutof  a  crimsoned 
scarlet,  other  parts  of  a  slate,  or  darker 
color.    The  beak  parrot-like. 

This  bird  is  very  docile,  and  has  no 
song  of  its  own,  but  readily  learns,  and 
never  forgets,  whatever  it  is  taught  by  the 
whistle  or  pipe.  The  ben  learns  as  well  as 
the  male,  ana,  though  hung  among  other 
caged  birds,  they  invariably  retain  their 
acquired  melodies.  Ibey  are  sometimes 
taught  words  of  command.  Fine-piping, 
well-tau^^t  bullfinches,  are  frequently 
sold  at  high  prices.  Handsome  birds 
with  these  qualities  have  produced  fiom 
five  to  ten  guineas  each. 

The  male  bullfinch  is  in  bigness  equal 
to  the  hen,  but  he  has  a  flatter  crown,  and 
excels  her  in  the  vividness  of  the  lovely 
scarlet,  or  crimson,  on  the  breast;  and 
the  feathers  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
tliose  that  encompass  the  bill,  are  of  a 
brighter  black,  when  seen  together,  the 
one  may  easily  be  known  from  the  other ; 
but,  wmle  the  birds  are  young,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  distinguish  them.  One  of  the 
surest  ways  is  to  pull  a  few  feathers  from 
their  breasts,  when  they  are  about  three 
weeks  old ;  in  about  ten  or  twelve  days 
the  feadiers  that  come  in  the  place  of  those 
pulled  will  be  of  a  curious  red,  if  a  male 
Dird ;  but,  if  a  hen,  of  a  palish  brown. 

The  bullfinch  breeds  late,  seldom  having 


•  Dr.  Vomer, 
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vottDg  ones  before  the  end  of  May,  or 
beginniDg  of  June.  She  builds  in  an 
orchard,  wood,  or  inrl^  where  there  are 
plenty  of  trees,  or  on  neaths:  her  nest  aeems 
made  with  Tery  little  art :  she  lays  four  or 
five  eggs,  of  a  bluish  color,  with  large 
dark  brown,  and  faint  reddish  spots  at  the 
large  end. 

Young  ones,  to  be  reared,  should  be  at 
least  tweWe  or  fourteen  days  old.  They 
must  be  kept  warm  and  clean,  and  fed 
every  two  hours,  from  morning  till  night, 
with  a  little  at  a  time.  Their  food  must  be 
*  rape-seed,  soaked  in  clean  water  for  eight 
or  ten  hours,  then  scalded,  strained,  and 
bruited,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
white  bread  soaked  in  water,  a.nd  boiled 
with  a  little  milk  to  a  thick  consistency. 
It  must  be  made  fresh  every  day,  if  sour 
it  will  spoil  the  birds.  When  they  begin 
to  feed  themtehres,  break  them  from  this 
•oft  food,  «nd  give  them  cape  and  canary 
seedy  as  to  linnets,  with  more  of  rape. 
When  ill,  put  a  blade  of  saffron  in  the 
water.  They  may  be  tried  with  wood- 
lark's  meat,  or  fine  hempseed,  but  plenty 
of  rape,  with  a  little  canary,  is  gooa  diet. 

While  young  they  will  soon  take  tunes 
which  are  repeatedly  piped  or  whistled  to 
them,  and  learn  words. 

A  foil-grown  bullfinch  weighs  about 
thirteen  drams.  It  is  six  inches  long  from 
the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; 
the  length  of  which  is  two  inches. 


h.  m. 

February  20.     Day  breaks  .     .    4  59 

Sun  rises      .     .     6  53 

—  sets  ...    5     7 

Twilight  ends   .    7     t 

Mezereon  tree  begins  to  blow 


dTefinutrff  21. 

1792.  On  the  21st  of  February  died, 
after  an  illness  occasioned  by  too  intense 
an  application  to  professional  -engage- 
ments, which  terminated  in  a  total  de- 
bility of  body,  Mr.  Jacob  Schnebbelie, 
draughtsman  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, to  which  office  he  was  appointed 
on  the  express  recommendation  of  the 
president  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  in 
nis  park  near  Hertford,  accidentally  saw 
him,  for  the  first  time,  while  sketching  a 
view.  The  earl  employed  him  in  taking 
picturesque  landscapes  about  Junbridge 
Wells,  with  a  view  to  their  publication 
for  his  benefit.     His  father,  a  native  of 


Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Dutch  forces  at  the  siege  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  and  afterwards  settled  in  this 
country  as  a  confectioner,  frequently  at- 
tending in  that  capacity  on  king  George 
II.,  and  afterwaras  settling  in  a  confec- 
tioner's shop  at  Rochester.  His  son 
Jacob,  who  was  born  August  30,  1760, 
in  Duke's  Court,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  fol- 
lowed that  business  for  some  time  at 
Canterbury,  and  then  at  Hammersmith. 
His  love  of  nature,  and  talent  for  sketch- 
ing, occasioned  him  to  close  his  shop, 
and  he  commenced  at  Westminster,  and 
other  public  schools,  as  sdl4augfat  teacher 
of  the  art  of  drttwing.  His  proficiency 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
learned  and  the  great.  His  quick  eye, 
and  a  discriminating  taste,  caught  the 
most  beautifol  objects  in  the  happiest 
points  of  view,  and  his  fidelity  and  ele* 
gance  of  delineation  rank  him  among 
nrst-rate  artists.  The  works  he.  put  forth 
on  his  own  account  are  not  numerous. 
In  1781  he  made  six  drawings  of  St. 
Augustine's  Monastery,  Canterbury,  to 
be  engraved  by  Mr.  Rogers,  &c.,  five  of 
which  were  completed :  a  smaller  view 
was  etched  by  nimself.  In  1787  he 
etched  a  plate  of  the  Serpentine  River, 
with  a  distant  view  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. In  1788  he  published  four  views 
of  St.  Alban's  town  and  abbey,  etched  by 
himself,  and  aquatinted  by  F«  Jukes. 
Early  in  1791,  having  acquired  the  art  of 
aquatinting,  he  began^  with  mat  ardor, 
*'the  Antiquaries'  Museum,''  of  which 
he  bad,  just  before  his  death,  completed 
the  thiid  number ;  and  he  left  behind  him 
drawings  to  make  a  complete  volume  in 
nine  succeeding  numbers.  He  associated 
with  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Parkyns  in  the 
first  five  numbers  of  the  ''  Monastic  Re- 
mains," and  contributed  drawings  to  '*  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine."  In  the  <<  Vetusta 
Monumenta,"  and  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  "  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great 
Britain,"  the  far  greater  part  of  the  plates 
are  after  his  drawings.  He  also  drew  for 
Mr.  Nichols's  ''History  of  Leicester- 
shire," and  he  completed  views  of  King's 
College  chapel,  Cambridge,  in  a  style 
worthy  iJtaX  most  beautifol  and  most  per- 
fect of  our  Gothic  buildings.  He  deeply 
studied  our  national  antiquities,  and  the 
different  styles  of  Gothic  architecture 
and  monuments,  and  he  had  commenced 
to  compile  '^  Antique  Dresses  since  the 
Reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  col- 
lected  ftt>ro  various  works;    with  their 
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AnUiorities."  Few  artists  produced  more 
specimens  of  their  talents  in  their  parti- 
cular departments  than  Mr.  Schnebbelie 
in  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  which 
was  the  short  space  of  time  that  he  was 
seriously  occupied  in  such  pursuits.  He 
bad  the  higher  quality  of  great  moral 
worthy  and  died  deeply  regretted.* 

Thb  Season. 

Rains  often  set  in  and  continue  se- 
▼eral  days;  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
month  is  characterized  by  humidity  and 
moisture. 


Water,  which  is  vulgarly  called  ^  one  of 
the  four  elements/'  is  not  an  element,  but 
a  compound.  Of  100  parts  of  water, 
there  are  about  15  parts  of  hydrogen,  and 
85  of  oxygen.  Dr.  Priestley  iirst  decom- 
posed water  by  a  very  simple  procesi>, 
and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cavendisn  confirmed 
the  discovery  by  elaborate  experiments. 

AYater  not  in  motion  soon  corrupts; 
hence,  water  receired  into  tanks  or  other 
retsels,  and  left  quiet,  emits  a  disagreeable 
sroell,  and  is  unwholesome  for  kitchen 
purposes.  Water  thus  obtained  may  be 
preserved  a  long  time  from  putrefaction 
by  briskly  stirring  it  for  a  few  minutes 
once  or  twice  a  day,  and  frequently 
cleaning  the  vessel.  By  this  easy  prac- 
tice rain  water  may  be  kept  sweet  for 
many  weeks ;  the  more  and  the  oftener  it 
is  stirred  the  better. 


Water  teems  with  life.  The  multitu- 
dinous creatures  of  the  sea,  from  not  ex- 
periencing the  same  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  with  terrestrial  beings,  are  as  prolific 
under  the  pole  as  under  the  equator. 
For  land  animals,  if  their  situation  be  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  cannot  quickly  pass  to 
one  of  a  mdte  convenient  temperature, 
because  their  course  is  interrupted  by 
rivers,  mountains,  and  seas.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  can  in- 
stantly plunge  fathoms  deeper,  when  they 
find  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold  insupport- 
able near  the  surikce,  and  quickly  migrate 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  quantity 
of  beings  upon  the  earth  is  proportionea 
to  the  degree  of  heat  connected  with  that 
of  moisture ;  but  the  watery  tribes  are 
universally  disseminated :  and  hence  the 
landy  when  compared  with  the  ocean,  is 

*  Gents.  M«g. 


a  mere  desert.  Man  himself  is  the  greatly 
abounding  animal  upon  the  earth. 

Lou  Boulidou, 
In  a  vilUge  called  Peyrols,  about  a 
league  from  Montpellier,  there  is  a  foss^, 
which  is  dry  except  in  seasons  of  abundant 
rain.  When  any  rain  descends,  the 
water  bubbles  again  out  of  the  ground  as 
if  boiling.  The  same  phenomenon  is  ob- 
servable on  pouring  spring-water  upon  the 
ground  :  or,  when  any  quantity  of  water  is 
collected,  it  constantly  bubbles  as  if  boil- 
ing though  it  remains  perfectly  cold.  At 
these  times  the  people  in  the  country  use 
it  as  a  bath,  for  relief  in  rheumatic  com- 
plaints. In  the  droughts  of  summer  there 
are  often  large  fissures  in  the  bottom  of 
the  fo8S^,  from  which  a  noise  is  heard  as 
of  the  distant  rushing  of  waters.  The 
foss^  is  called  in  the  country  lou  boulidou^ 
a  word  which  implies  something  that 
bubbles.* 


"  Apropos  of  Rain.'* 

The  first  question  in  a  whimsical  dia- 
logue between  an  English  gentleman  on 
his  arrival  in'  Ireland,  and  Terence,  his 
servant,  a  native  of  that  countiy,  relates 
to  rain,  and  is  therefore — <*  Apropos  of 
Rain:' 

Master.  Does  it  rain  ? 

Terry.  No  Sir. 

M.  I  see  the  sun  shines — Post  nubila 
Phabus, 

T.  The  post  has  not  come  in  yet. 

JW.  How  long  did  you  live  with  Mr.  T.  T 

T.  In  troth,  Sir,  I  can't  tell.  I  passed 
my  time  so  pleasantly  in  his  service  that 
I  ivever  kept  any  account  of  it.  I  might 
have  lived  with  him  all  the  days  of  my 
life  —and  a  great  deal  longer,  if  I  pleased. 

M.  What  made  you  leave  him  ? 

T.  My  young  mistress  took  it  into  her 
bead  to  break  my  heart;  for  I  was  obliged 
to 'attend  her  to  church,  to  the  play,  and 
wherever  she  visited. 

M.  Was  not  your  master  a  proud  man  ? 

T.  The  proudest  man  in  the  kingdom 
— he  would  not  do  a  dirty  action  for  the 
universe. 

JH,  What  age  are  you  now  ? 

T.  I  am  just  the  same  age  of  Paddy 
Lahy :  he  and  I  were  bom  iu  a  week  of 
each  other. 

M.  How  old  is  he  ? 

T.  I  can't  tell ;  nor  I  don't  think  be 
can  tell  himself. 


•  Miis  Plumtrr. 
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M,  Were  you  born  in  Dublin  ? 

T.  No,  Sir,  I  might  if  I  had  a  mind ; 
but  I  preferred  the  country.  And  please 
God — if  I  live  and  do  well — Fll  be  buried 
in  the  same  parish  I  was  bom  in. 

M.  You  can  write  I  suppose? 

T.  Yes,  Sir,  as  fast  as  a  dog  can  trot. 

M,  Which  is  the  usual  4Dode  of  tra- 
velling- in  this  country  ? 

T'  Why,  Sir,  if  you  travel  by  water, 
ou  must  take  a  boat ;  and,  if  yon  travel 
y  land,  either  in  a  chaise  or  on  horse- 
back : — those  that  can't  afford  either  one 
or.  t'other  are  obliged  to  trudge  it  on  foot. 

M,  Which  is  the  pleasantest  season  for 
travelling? 

r.  Faith,  Sir,  I  think  that  season  io 
which  a  man  has  roost  money  in  his  purse. 

M,  I  believe  your  roads  are  passably 
good. 

T.  They  are  all  passable,  Sir — if  you 
pay  the  turnpike. 

M.  I  am  told  you  have  an  immense 
number  of  black  cattle  in  this  country. 

T.  Faith,  we  have,  Sir — ^plenty  of  every 
color. 

M.  But  I  think  it  rains  too  much  in 
Ireland. 

T.  So  every  one  says :  but  Sir  Boyle 
says,  he  will  bring  in  an  act  of  parliament 
in  favor  of  fair  weather;  and  I  am  sure 
the  poor  hay- makers  and  turf-cuiters  v^ll 
blass  him  for  it — God  bless  him :  it  was 
he  that  first  proposed  that  every  quart 
bottle  should  bold  a  quart. 

M.  As  you  have  many  fiue  rivers,  I 
suppose  you  have  abundance  of  fish. 

T.  The  best  ever  water  wet — the  first 
fish  in  the  world,  except  themselves. 
Why,  master,  I  won't  iell  you^  a  lie;  if 
you  were  at  the  Boyne,  you  could  get 
salmon  and  trout  for  nothing,  and,  if  you 
were  at  Ballyshanny^  you'd  get  them  for 
less. 

M.  Were  you  ever  in  England  ? 

7*.  No  Sir,  but  Td  like  very  much  to 
see  that  fine  country. 

M,  Your  passage  to  Liverpool,  or  the 
'  Head,  woula  not  cost  more  than  half  a 
guinea. 

T.  Faith,  master,  I'd  rather  walk  it, 
than  pay  the  half  of  the  money.* 


Rustic  Natural  Puilosopuy. 

The  countryman  has  his  ways  c  f  phi- 
losophising for  the  common  uses  of  life, 
as  well  as  your  speculative  town  gentle- 


•  PoWaathea,  i.  273. 


men.  It  is  true  bis  Tnethods  of  pro- 
ceeding are  rude  and  unpolished,  but 
thev  are  such  as  he  is  well  satisfied  with, 
and  as,  in  many  cases,  prove  very  useful 
to  him.  Thus  he  estimates  the  quantity 
of  rain  that  has  (alien  in  the  night  by  the 
height  of  his  *'  server,"  the  pond  in  his 
yaid.  His  compass  is  the  smoke  of  his 
chimney.  Besides  certain  natural  infer- 
ences from  the  sporting  of  his  sheep,  or 
the  flying  of  the  martins  and  swallows,  he 
has  a  bsuometer  more  artificial ;  either  a 
black  line  graduated  on  the  wall  of  his 
house,  with  a  long  string  stretched  across 
it,  or  a  Florence  flask  with  the  mouth 
downward  in  a  phial  of  water.  His  chro- 
nometer is  an  hour-glass ;  this  he  regulates 
once  in  two  or  three  days  by  a  line  which 
the  shadow  of  his  door-post  never  fails  to 
touch,  at  such  an  hour,  when  the  sun  shines. 
He  also  makes  a  guess  at  the  lengthening 
•r  shortness  of  the  days,  concerning  which 
he  has  a  saying,  very  general  &\  over 
England, 

At  now  year's  tide» 

The  days  are  lengUien'd  a  cock's  stride. 

Every  body  knows  that  this  sayins  in- 
tends to  express  the  lengthening  of  the 
days  in  a  small,  but  perceptible  degree ; 
yet  few  are  aware  of  the  ground  and  oc- 
casion of  it,  for  there  is  something  uncom- 
mon, and  seemingly  improper,  in  applying 
long  measure,  inches  ana  feet,  to  time. 
But  the  countryman  knows  what  he  saysy 
firom  observing  where  the  $hadow  of  the 
upper  lintel  of  his  door  falls  at  12  o'clock, 
and  there  making  a  mark.  At  new  year's 
day  the  sun,  at  the  meridian,  being  higher, 
its  shadow  comes  nearer  the  door  by  four 
or  five  inches,  which  for  rhyme's  sake  he 
calls  a  cock's  stride ;  and  so  he  expresses 
the  sensible  increase  of  the  day.  Before 
the  style  was  altered,  which  was  long  after 
this  saying  came  into  use,  the  distance  of 
time  was  greater  by  eleven  days  between 
the  solstice  and  new  year's  day,  than  it  is 
now;  and  consequently  the  difference, 
as  to  the  sun's  altitude,  or  the  length  ot 
the  days  at  those  two  times,  would  be 
more  perceptible  than  it  is  now.  * 

h.  m. 

February  21.     Day  breaks  .     •     4  58 

Sun  rises      .     .    6  51 

—  sets  .         .50 

Twilight  ends     .     7     2 

Leaves  of  the  March  flowering  plants 

peep  out  hourly. 

*Oenu.  Mag.  1769 
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A  CHILD  READING. 

•  Mall  rajttit  of  a  ftiend'g  the  houie  when  tbt  coach  ttop«.*'—*'Wi] 

hivitatioD  h>  aet  off  »t  night  and  ileep  a  you  be  set  down  at  the  Plough,  Sii  T"— 

hw  milct  ftora  tavn  in  wholemni*  air  "Ym" — and,  iti  a  cdd  dieary  vintet'. 

aod  (^adntir  eyw  in  themomingnith  tlie  iay,  I  found  mvaelTin  the  pauagt  nrthe 

ftcah  gnttt  of  the  graa.     On  a  riiil  of  Plougii  at  Blackwall,  a  houie  of  lummei 

thU  fort,  hM  winter,  I  casually  took  up  a  entertainmeDt.       A    wondenng     waiter 

ftray  volnme  and  carried  it  to  iny  bed-  ihowed  me  into  an  opoar  room  haTin^  a 

chamber,  and  began  to  read — where  it  it  long  reaching  view  or  the  noble  riTer,iTilh 

Dot  my  nsual  practice  lo  begin — at  the  be-  ■■  many  a  rood"  of  ice  floating  pait  large 

ginmng.      I   became   deeply   interested,  mooied  thipt  and  floating  ciafl.      I  Aung 

anrlreadtillbctweenthreeand  Ibutin  (he  niytelf,  book  in  hand,  into  a  chair;   a 

morning.      Before   day-break   I   awoke,  fire  wu  lighted,  and  I  read,  unconscious 

impatientiy  awaited   toe  light,   resumed  of  time,  and  only  annoyed  by  the  men 

my    readbg,   and   regcelled   the   call  lo  coming  in  now  and  then  to  dir  the  fire, 

th«  breakmsE-table.    There  was  another  till  I  bad  finished  the  fascinating  Tolumea. 

volume  of  the  work :    I  borrowed  and  Tliat  done,  T  took  a  hasly  dinner,  and  a 

pocketed  both;  and  iiutead  of  walking  place  to  town  in  the  stage.    The  work 

briakly  to  town  for  health,  as  had  been  which  clutched  me  was  Sir  Waller  Scott's 

my   pnrpote,   I  cornered  myself  in  the  "  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian."      While  it  was 

caitiest  stage,  and  read  till  it  flopped  near  in    my   hands  I   was  an   infant.      It   it 

my  own  home.      I  had  business  to  trank-  certain  that  "  1  have  not  yet  arrived  at  dia 

act,  and  hustled  in  doors ;   but  the  book  period  of  life  which  may  put  me  on  B 

was  a  ipell  upon  me :    I  could  think  ol  level  with  diildhood ;"  hut  I  am  not  wiset 

nothing  else,  and  could  do  nothing  that  than  when  I  was  a  child : — I  only  know 
awaited  my  doin^.  To  escape  obeerTa- 
.  tion  and  interruption  I  rushed  out  of  the 
honse,  stepped  into  a  ktage,  going  I  knew 
not  whither,  and  read  till  ^e  coachman, 
having  set  down  all  my  fellow  passengen, 
inquired  where  I  wished  to  slop:— "At 
Vol.  I.— 8. 
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When  list'ning  on  the  eorner  leat. 
The  winter  evening's  length  to  cheat, 
I  heard  my  mother's  memory  tell 
Tales  Saperstidon  loves  so  well : — 
Things  uid  or  sang  a  thousand  times. 
In  simple  prose  or  simpler  rhymes  I 
Ah !  where  is  page  of  poesy 
So  sweet  as  this  was  wont  to  be  ? 
The  magic  wonders  that  deceived. 
When  fictions  were  as  truths  believed  ; 
The  fairy  feats  that  once  prevail'd. 
Told  to  delight,  and  never  fail'd  : 
Where  are  they  now,  their  fears  and  sighs. 
And  tears  from  founts  of  happy  eyes  t 
I  read  in  books,  but  find  them  not^ 
For  Poesy  hath  iU  youth  forgot : 
I  hear  them  told  to  children  still. 
But  fear  numbs  not  my  spirits  chill . 
I  still  see  faces  pale  with  dread. 
While  mine  could  laugh  at  what  is  said  ; 
See  tears  imagined  woes  supply. 
While  mine  with  real  cares  are  dry. 
Where  are  they  gone  1 — the  joys  and  fSsan, 
The  links,  the  life  of  other  years  t 
I  thought  they  twined  around  my  heart 
So  close,  that  we  could  never  part ; 
But  Season y  like  a  winter's  day, 
NippM  childhood's  visions  all  away. 
Nor  left  behind  one  withering  flower 
To  cherish  in  a  lonely  hour. 

dare, 

I  love  to  hear  little  ones  talk  of  the 
books  they  admire ;  and  should  like  to 
know,  above  all  things,  which  were  the 
favourite  authors  of  *' Hugh  Littlejohn, 
Esq./'  before  he  was  pictured  ''at  his 
grand-father's  gate,"  with  his  friend  the 
noble  lurcher,  keeping  watcft  and  ward. 
When  I  see  a  child  with  a  book,  I  am 
restless  for  a  peep  at  the  title  page.  On 
looking  at  the  artist's  sketch  of  the  little 
girl,  printed  on  the  other  side,  I  said, 
•*  What  is  she  reading  ?"  and  I  imagined  it 
must  be  "  Mrs.  Leicester's  School — the 
history  of  several  young  ladies  related  by 
themselves^'^-containing  a  story  of  a  little 
girl  who  had  never  been  out  of  London 
all  her  life,  nor  seen  a  bit  of  green  grass, 
except  in  the  Drapers'  garden,  near  her 
fiither's  house;  witn  the  touching  tale  of 
"  The  Changeling ;"  and  the  narrative  of 
**  Susan  Yates,"  who  lived  with  her  pa- 
rents in  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  in  a  lone 
house,  seven  miles  distant  from '  the 
nearest  village,  and  had  never  been  to 
church,  nor  could  she  imagine  what  a 
church  was  like.  When  the  wind  set  in 
from  a  particular  point,  and  brought  over 
the  moor  the  sound  of  the  bells  from  St. 
Mary's,  little  Susan  conceived  it  was  **  a 
quiet  tune,''  occasioned  by  birds  up  in  the 
9xtp  or  that  it  was  made  by  the  angels. 


She  then  tells  of  the  Sunday  momiDg  of 
her  first  going  to  church,  from  her  remote 
home;  of  the  anxiety  and  awe  she  fielt, 
and  her  child-like  wonder  at  the  place, 
and  at  what  she  heard — and  ever  after- 
wards, when  she  listened  to  the  sweet 
noise  of  bells,  of  her  thinking  of  the 
angels'  singing,  and  remembering  the 
thoughts  she  had  in  her  uninstnicted 
solitude. — These  are  things  which  I  would 
wish  gentle  readers  to  conceive,  with  me, 
may  engage  the  attention  of  the  little  girl 
in  the  engraving. 


The  Sabbath  Bells. 

Tub  cheerful  sabbath  bells,  wherever  heai^. 
Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the 

voice 
Of  one,  who  horn  the  iar-off  hills  pracltims 
Tidings  of  good  to  Zion  :  chiefly  when 
Their  piercing  tones  fall  wdden  on  the  ear 
Of  the  contemplant,  solitary  man. 
Whom  thoughts  abstruse  or  high  have  chanced 

to  lure 
Forth  from  the  walks  of  men,  revolving  cit. 
And  oft  again,  hard  matter,  which  eludes 
And  bafiles  his  pursuit — thought-sick  and  tired 
Of  controversy,  where  no  end  appears, 
Vo  clue  to  his  research,  the  lonely  man 
Half  wishes  for  society  cgtfn; 
Him,  thus  engaged,  the  sabbatdi  bells  salute 
Snddem  !  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  in 
The  cheering  music  ;  his  seleBting  sottl 
Yearns  after  all  the  joys  of  social  life. 
And  softens  with  the  love  of  human  kind. 


EVBRGREENS. 

At  tilis  time  of  year,  winter  gardens, 
or  those  composed  of  evergreens  and 
adorned  with  green  houses,  prove  to  us 
the  value  of  planting  our  grounds  for  re- 
creation with  shrubs  that  do  not  cast  their 
leaves ;  for,  if  clear  warm  weather  happen 
at  this  time  of  year,  we  may  in  such 
gardens  enjoy  a  temporary  summer.  An 
annual  writer  observes  : — 

<*  Although  the  cheerful  scenes  of  a 
great  city,  its  glittering  shops,  passing 
thousands,  and  countless  attractions  of 
evenr  kind,  draw  maiiy  from  the  country 
at  this  season,  there  are  even  now  raral 
sights  and  rural  sounds,  which  have  much 
to  charm  the  eye,  the  ear  to  please,  and 
particularly 

If  now  the  sun  extends  his  cheering  hetatk. 
And  all  the  landscape  casts  a  goldeii  gleam ' 
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dear  to  the  sky,  uid  calm  and  soft  the  air. 
And  tloongh  thin  mist  each  object  looks  more 
fiair. 
Then,  where  the  villa  rean  its  aheltering 
grove. 
Along  the  southeiB  lawn  'lie  sweet  to  rove  : 
Then  dw&  gieen  pines,  behind,  their  bought 

extend. 
And  bright  spraee  Srt  like  pyramids  ascend^ 
And  round  their  tops,  in  many  a  pendent  tow. 
Their  scaly  cones  of  shining  aqbum  show ; 
There  the  broad  cedar's  level  branches  spread. 
And  the  tall  cypms  lifts  its  spiiyliead  ; 
With  alatemos  ilex  interweaves. 
And  laurels  mix  their  glossy  ovsl  leaves  ; 
And  gilded  holly  crimson  fruit  displays. 
And  white  viburnum  o'er  the  border  strays. 
Where  thesefrom  storms  the  spacious  green- 
house SGTCOn, 
Bv'n  now  tbe  eye  beholds  a  flowry  scene  : 
Thens  ciystal  sashes  ward  the  injurious  cold. 
And  rows  of  benches  bar  exotics  hold  i 
Rich  plants,  that  Afric's  snnny  cape  supplies. 
Or  o'er  the  isles  of  eiihor  India  rise. 

While  striped  geranium  shows  its  tufts  of 
led. 
And  verdant  myrtles  grateful  fragrance  shed  ; 
A  moment  stay  to  mark  the  vivid  bloom, 
A  moment  ttay  to  catch  the  high  perfume."* 


LUervmo  with  Mr.  Kdlermmu 


Ak  Alchemist  ih  1828. 

We  bear  of  an  alchemist  lately,  and 
perhaps  still,  living  in  England,  near  Hit- 
chin  in  Hertfordshire.    Many  inhabitants 
in  that  neighbourhood  gravely  aver  that 
Mr.  Kellerman,  of  Lilley,  a  village  mid- 
way between  Luton  and  Hitchin,  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  the  Philosopher's 
Stone  and  Universal  Solvent.    He  had 
been  a  man  of  fashion,  and  largely  con- 
cerned in  adventures  on  the  turf.frdtn  which 
be  withdrew  and  devoted  himself  to  al- 
chemy.  While  pursuing   his  new  and 
singular  object,  be  for  many  years  ren- 
dered himself  inaccessible  and  invisible 
to  the  world.    He  closely  shut  up  and 
barricaded  his  house,  and  protected  the 
walls  of  his  grounds  with  hurdles,  and 
spring-guns  so  planted  as  to  resist  intru- 
sion   in  every    direction.    Sir    Richard 
Phillips,  in  "  A  Personal  Tour  through  the 
United  Kingdom,"  relates  that  being  at 
Luton  in  the  summer  of  1828  he  was 
informed  of  this  recluse,  and  gives  the 
following  account  of  a  visit  he  paid  to 
him,  notyritbstanding  the  reported  dislike 
of  the  philosopher  to  strangers. 


*  Dr.  Forstcr's  Pcrcnniat  Calendar. 


I  had  no  encounu;emeut  to  go  to 
Lilley,  but  I  thought  that  even  the  ex- 
ternal inspection  of  such  premises  would 
repay  me  for  the  trouble.  At  Lilley,  I 
enquired  for  his  house  of  various  people, 
and  thev  looked  ominous;  some  smiled, 
others  snook  their  heads,  and  all  appeared 
surprised  at  the  approach  of  an  apparent 
visitor  to  Mr.  Kellerman. 

The  appearance  of  the  premises   did 
not  belie  vulgar  report.     I  could  not  help 
shuddering  at  seeing  the  high  walls  of 
respectable  premises    lined  mt  the  top 
with  double  tiers  of   hurdles,  and,  on 
driving  my  chaise  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
I  perceived  the  whole  in  a  state  of  horrid 
dilapidation.    Contrary  however  to  my 
expectation,  I  found  a  voung  man  who 
appeared  to  belong  to  the  out-buildings, 
and  he  took  charge  of  my  card  for  his 
master,  and  went  to  the  back  part  of  the 
house  to  deliver  it.    The  front  windows 
on  the  ground  floor  and  upper  stories  were 
entirely  closed  by  inside  shutters,  much 
of  the  glass  was  broken,  and  the  premises 
appeared  altogether  as  if  deserted.    I  was 
pleased  at  the  words,  <<  My  Master  will 
be  happy  to  see  you,"  and  in  a  minute 
the    front   door  was  opened,  and   Mr. 
Kellerman  presented  himself. — I  lament 
tliat  I  have  not  the  pencil  of  Hogarth ;  fbr 
a  more  original   figure  never  was  seen. 
He  was  about  six  feet  high,  and  of  athletic 
make :  on  his  head  was  a  white  night-cap, 
and  his  dress  consisted  of  a  long  great-coat 
once  green,  and  he  had  a  sort  of  jockey 
waistcoat  with  three  tiers  of  pockets.    His 
manner  was  extremely  polite  and  graceful, 
but  my  attention  was  chiefly  absorbed  by 
his  singular   physiognomy.      His  com- 

{)]exion  was  deeply  sallow,  and  his  eyes 
arge,  black,  and  rolling.  He  conducted 
me  into  a  very  large  parlour,  with  a  win- 
dow looking  backwara;  and  having  locked 
the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
he  desired  me  to  be  seated  in  one  of  two 
large  arm  chairs  covered  with  sheepskins. 
The  room  was  a  realization  of  the  well- 
known  picture  of  Teniers'  Alchemist. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  retorts, 
crucibles,  alembics,  jars,  bottles  in  various 
shapes,  intermingled  with  old  books  piled 
upon  each  other,  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  dust  and  cobwebs.  DiflTerent  shelves 
were  filled  in  the^  same  manner,  and  on 
one  side  stood  his  bed.  In  a  comer, 
somewhat  shaded  from  the  li^ht,  I  beheld 
two  heads,  white,  with  dark  wigs  on  them  ; 
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I  entertained  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
among  other  fancies  he  was  engaged  in 
re-making  the  brazen  speaking  head  of 
Roger  Bacon  and  Albertus.  Many  per- 
sons might  hare  felt  alarmed  at  the  pecu- 
liarity of  my  situation;  but  being  ac- 
customed to  mingle  with  eccentric  cha- 
racters, and  having  no  fear  from  any  pre- 
tensions of  the  black  art,  I  was  infinitely 
gratified  by  all  I  saw 

Having  stated  the  reports  which  I 
had  heard,  relative  to  his  wonderful  dis- 
coveries, I  told  him  frankly  that  mine  was 
a  visit  of  curiosity,  and  stated  that,  if  what 
•1  had  heard  was  matter  of  fact,  the  re- 
searches of  the  ancient  chemists  had  been 
unjustly  derided.  He  then  gave  roe  a 
history  of  his  studies,  mentioned  some 
men  whom  I  had  happened  to  know  in 
Ix>ndoD,  who  he  alleged  had  assured  him 
n^t  they  had  made  gold.  That  having  in 
consequence  examined  the  works  of  the 
ancient  alchemists,  and  discovered  the 
key  which  they  had  studiously  concealed 
from  the  multitude,  he  had  pursued  their 
system  under  the  influence  of  new  lights; 
and  after  sufi*ering  numerous  disappoint- 
ments, owing  to  the  ambiguity  with  which 
they  described  their  processes,  he  had,  at 
leneth,  happily  succeeded ;  had  made  gold, 
and  could  make  as  much  more  as  he 
pleased,  even  to  the  extent  of  paying  off 
tlie  national  debt  in  the  coin  of  the  realm. 

I  yielded  to  the  decliration,  expressed 
my  satisfaction  at  so  extraordinary  a 
discovery,  and  asked  him  to  oblige  me 
so  far  as  to  show  me  some  of  the  precious 
metal  which  he  had  made. 

"  Not  so,"  said  he;  '*  I  will  show  it  to 
110  one.  I  made  Lord  Liverpool  the  offer, 
that  if  he  would  introduce  me  to  the  King. 
I  would  show  it  to  his  Majesty ;  but  Lord 
Liverpool  insolently  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  precedent ;  and 
I  am  therefore  determinea  that  the  secret 
shall  die  with  me.  It  is  true  that,  in 
order  to  avenge  myself  of  such  contempt, 
I  made  a  communication  to  the  French 
ambassador.  Prince  Polignac,  and  offered 
to  go  to  France,  and  transfer  to  the  French 
Rovemment  the  entire  advantages  of  the 
discovery;  but  after  deluding  me,  and 
shuffling  for  some  time,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  treat  him  with  the  same  contempt 
as  the  others." 

I  expressed  my  convictions  in  re- 
gard to  the  double  dealing  of  men  m 
oflfice. 

"  O,"  said  he,  "  as  to  that,  every  court 
iu   Kurope  well  knows  that  I  have  made 


the  discovery,  and  they  are  all  in  con- 
federacy against  me;  lest,  bv  giving  it 
to  any  one,  I  should  make  that  country 
master  of  all  the  rest — the  world.  Sir,"  he 
exclaimed  with  great  emotion,  ^  is  in  my 
hands  and  my  nower." 

Satisfied  with  this  announcement  of 
the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  atone,  I 
now  enquired  about  the  subliine  alkahest 
or  universal  solvent,  and  whether  he  had 
succeeded  in  deciphering  the  enigmatical 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  writers  on  that 
most  curious  topic. 

"  Certainly,"  he  replied : ''  I  succeeded 
in  that  several  years  ago." 

*'  Then,"  I  proceeded,  *^  have  you  ef- 
fected the  other  great  desideratum,  the 
fixing  of  mercury  7" 

**  Than  that  process,"  said  he,  ^  them 
b  nothing  more  easy :  at  the  same  time  it 
is  proper  I  should  inform  you  that  there 
are  a  class  of  impostors,  who,  mistaking 
the  ancient  writera,  pretend  it  can  be  done 
by  beat ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  it  can 
only  be  effected  by  water.^' 

I  then  besought  him  to  do  me  the 
favor  to  show  me  some  of  his  fixed  mer- 
cury, having  once  teen  some  which  had 
been  fixed  by  cold. 

This  proposition,  however,  he  declin- 
ed, because  he  said  he  had  refiised  others. 
**  That  you  may  however  be  satisfied  that 
I  have  made  great  discoveries,  here  is  a 
bottle  of  oil,  which  I  have  purified,  and 
rendered  as  transparent  as  spring  water. 
I  was  oflered  £lO,000  for  this  discovery; 
but  I  am  so  neglected,  and  so  conspired 
against,  that  I  am  determined  it  and  all 
my  other  discoveries  shall  die  with  me." 

I  noer  enquired,  whether  he  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  people 
in  the  country,  so  as  to  shut  himself  up 
in  so  unusual  a  manner. 

**  No,"  he  replied,  **  not  on  their  ac- 
count wholly.  They  are  ignorant  and  in- 
solent enough ;  but  it  was  to  protect  my- 
self against  the  governments  of  Europe, 
who  are  determined  to  get  possession  of 
my  secret  by  force.  I  have  been,"  he  ex- 
claimed, '*  twice  fired  at  in  one  day 
through  that  window,  and  three  times  at- 
tempted to  be  poisoned.  They  believed  I 
had  written  a  book  containing  my  secrets, 
and  to  get  possession  of  this  book  has  been 
their  object.  To  baffle  them,  I  burnt  all 
that  I  had  ever  written,  and  I  have  so 
guarded  the  windows  with  spring-guns, 
and  have  such  a  collection  of  cumbuftiblet 
in  the  range  of  bottles  which  stand  at  your 
elbow,  that  I  could  destroy  a  whole  rcgi- 
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roent  oF  soldiers  i(  senl  against  me.''  He 
then  related  that,  as  a  farther  protection, 
he  lived  entirely  in  that  room,  and  per- 
mitted no  one  to  come  into  the  house; 
while  he  had  locked  up  cTeiy  room  except 
that  with  patent  padlocks,  and  sealed  the 
keyholes. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  impossible 
to  follow  Mr.  Kellerman  through  a  con- 
versation of  two  or  three  hours,  in  which 
he  enlarged  upon  the  merits  of  the  an- 
cient alchemists,  and  on  the  blunders  and 
iropeitiment  assumptions  of  the  modern 
chemists,  with  whose  writings  and  names 
it  IS  fair  to  acknowledge  he  seemed  well 
acquainted.  He  quoted  the  authorities 
of  Roger  and  Lord  Bacon,  Paracelsus, 
Boyle,  BoerhaaYC,  Woolfe,  and  others,  to 
justily  his  pursuits.  As  to  the  term  phi- 
losophei^s  stone,  he  alleged  that  it  was  a 
mere  figure^  to  deceive  the  vulgar.  He 
appeared  also  to  give  full  credit  to  the 
silly  story  about  I>ee'8  assistant,  Kelly, 
finding  some  of  the  powder  of  projection 
in  the  tomb  of  Roger  Bacon  at  Glaston- 
bury, by  means  of  which,  as  was  said, 
Kelly  lor  a  length  of  time  supported  him- 
self in  princely  splendor. 

I  enquired  whether  he  had  discovered 
the  "  blacker  than  black"  of  Appolonius 
l^anus ;  and  this,  he  assured  me,  he  had 
effected :  it  was  itself  the  powder  of  pro* 
jection  for  producing  gold. 

Amidst  all  this  delusion  and  illusion 
on  these  subjects,  Mr.  Kellerman  behaved 
in  other  respects  with  great  propriety  and 
politeness ;  afid,  having  unlockea  the  door, 
ne  took  me  to  the  doors  of  some  of  the 
other  rooms,  to  show  me  how  safely  they 
were  padlocked;  and,  on  taking  leave, 
directed  ne  in  my  course  towards  Bed- 
Ibid. 

In  a  few  minutes,  I  overtook  a  man, 
and,  on  enquiring  what  the  people  thought 
of  Mr.  Kellerman,  he  told  me  that  he  had 
lived  with  him  for  seven  years ;  that  he  was 
one  of  eight  assistants,  whom  he  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  superintending  his  cruci- 
bles, two  at  a  time  relieving  each  other 
every  six  hours ;  that  Mr.  K.  exposed  some 
preparations  to  intense  heat  for  many 
months  at  a  time,  but  that  all  except  one 
crucible  had  burst,  and  that  he  called  on 
him  to  observe,  that  it  contained  the  true 
^  blacker  than  black.''  The  man  pro- 
tested however,  that  no  gold  had  ever  been 
made,  and  that  no  mercury  had  ever  been 
fixed ;  for  be  was  quite  sure  that,  if  he 
had  made  any  discovery,  he  could  not 
have  concealed   it  from   the  assistants; 


while,  on  the  contrary,  tliey  witnessed 
his  severe  disappointments,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  his  most  elaborate  experi- 
ments. 

On  my  telling  the  man  that  I  had 
been  in  his  room,  he  seemed  much  as- 
tonished at  my  boldness ;  for  he  assured 
me,  that  he  carried  a  loaded  pistol  in 
every  one  of  his  six  waistcoat  pockets. 
I  learnt  also,  from  this  man,  that  he  has  or 
had  considerable  property  in  Jamaica; 
that  he  has  lived  in  the  premises  at  Lilley 
about  twenty-three  years,  and  during 
fourteen  of  them  pursued  his  alchemical 
researches  with  unremitting  ardor;  but 
for  the  last  few  years  has  shut  himself  up 
as  a  close  prisoner,  and  li? ed  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  described. 


February  22.    Day  breaks  .     .    4  66 
Sun  rises      .    .    6  49 
—  sets  .    .     .    5  11 
Twilight  ends     .     7     4 
The  daisy,  also  called  herb  margaret, 
begins  to  flowers  and  dot  the  lawns  and 
fields. 


1792,  February  23.  Died,  full  o 
feme  and  honors,  the  great  president  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. He  was  fellow  of  the  Royal  and 
Antiquarian  Societies,  and  LL.  D.  of 
Oxford  and  Dublin,  and  moreover  a 
member  of  the  worshipful  company  of 
paper-stainers,  of  the  city  of  London. 
The  latter  dignity  it  may  be,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  some,  as  important  to  record,  as 
that  he  wore  a  pig-taif. 

'Sir  Joshua  w^s  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable men  «  '.is  time.  He  veiy  early 
distinguished  nimself  as  an  artist;  and 
few  were  so  capable  of  illustrating  the 
.theory  of  the  science  they  professed, 
by  practice  and  discourse.  He  assisted 
Johnson  with  three  numbers  of  the 
**  Idler,"  on  the  different  practice  of  the 
Dutch  and  Italian  painters.  In  taste,  and 
in  mach  of  the  ricnness  and  harmony  of 
coloring,  he  was  equal  to  the  great  masters 
of  the  renowned  ages.  His  portraits  ex- 
emplify a  variety  and  a  dignity  derived 
from  the  higher  branches  of  art,  which, 
since  Vandyke,  had  never  been  repre- 
sented. They  rea*ind  the  spectator  of 
the  invention  of  history,  and  tne  amenity 
of  landscape.     Although  honored  by  his 
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professional  oontemporaries,  courted  by 
the  great,  caressed  by  sovereigns,  and  ce- 
lebrated by  poetSy  yet  arrogance  or  pre- 
sumption was  nerer  visible  in  bis  con« 
duct  or  conversation  to  the  most  scruti- 
nizing eye.  His  talents  of  everv  kind, 
and  his  social  virtues,  rendered  him  the 
centre  of  many  agreeable  circles.  He 
bad  too  much  merit  not  to  excite  jealousy, 
and  too  much  innocence  (o  provoke  en- 
mity. The  loss  of  no  man  of  his  time 
was  felt  vrith  more  general  and  unmixed 
sorrow.  His  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  metropolitan  cathedral  of  St.  Paul. 
No  one  better  deserved  honorable  sepul- 
ture than  the  man  who,  by  precept  and 
example,  taught  the  practice  of  the  art  he 
professed,  and  who  added  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  it  the  literature  of  a  scholar, 
the  knowledge  of  a  philosopher,  and  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Reynolds.  He  was  born 
U  Plympton,  in  Devonshir**,  July  16, 
1723.  and  about  the  year  1742  placed 
iinler  Hudson,  who,  though  a  poor 
pimter,  was  the  best  of  his  time,  and 
had  been  a  pupil  to  Richardson,  who 
thus  appears  to  have  been  Sir  Joshua's 
pictorial  grandfather.  Reynolds  went 
with  admiral  (afterwards  lord)  Keppel,  to 
Minorca,  in  1749,  and  thence  accom- 
panied him  to  Italy,  where  he  staid  till 
1753.  At  Rome  he  painted  caricatures 
of  some  English  gentlemen  there,  with 
their  own  consent,  which  was  much  the 
&s1iion  of  the  day.  He  particularly 
painted  sort  of  parody  on  Raphael's 
School  of  Athens,  \n  which  all  his  English 
acquaintances  at  Rome  were  introduced. 
This  picture  contains  nearly  thirty 
portraiu,  witli  the  portrait  of  the  pos- 
sessor, Joseph  Henry,  Esq.,  of  Stra&n, 
Ireland.      Reynolds    returned    from 


whole-length  picture  of  lord  Keppel^ 
which  introduced  him  at  once  into  the 
first  business  in  portrait  painting.  He 
painted  some  of  the  first-rate  beauties; 
the  polite  world  flocked  to  see  the  pic- 
tures, and  he  soon  became  the  most 
fashionable  painter,  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  Europe.  He  then  lived  in  Newport 
Street,  whence  he  removed  to  Leicester 
Fields  about  1760.  He  chiefly  employed 
himself  on  portraits,  because,  in  a  countrY 
wnere  self-love  prefers  likenesses  of  itself, 
to  representations  of  natural  and  historic^ 
truth,  the  historical  department  is  not 
equally  eligible.  Among  Reynolds's  best 
deviations  from  **  head  dressing,"  are  his 
pictures  of  Venus  chastising  Cupid  for 
having  learned  to  cast  accounts,  Dante's 
Ugolino,  a  Gipsey  telling  fortunes.  The 
Infent  Jupiter,  the  calling  of  Samuel,  the 
Death  of  Dido,  the  Nativity,  the  Cardinal 
Virtues,  &c.,  for  New  college  Chapel; 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  Cymon  and  Iphi- 
genia,  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse, 
and  Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents.  He 
also  painted  a  few  landscapes.  He  did 
not  owe  any  part  either  of  his  fame  or  hu 
fortune  to  royal  &vor;  George  III. 
never  commissioned  him  to  paint  a  single 
picture,  nor  once  sat  to  hira,  except  in 
1771,  when  he  gave  his  portrait  to  the 
Royal  Aoulemy.  Sir  Josbua,  Mr.  Gar- 
rick,  Mr.  Cumberland,  Mr.  Goldsmith, 
Mr  Burke,  and  his  brother  Richard,  Mr. 
William  Burke,  and  Dr.  Bernard,  after- 
terwards  bishop  of  Killaloe,  had  happened 
to  dine  tog^her  three  or  four  times  at  the 
St.  James^  ColTee-house,  and  an  epitaph 
on  Goldsmith,  which  Garrick  produced 
one  day,  cave  birth  to  Goldsmith's  **  Re- 
taliation.' The  lines  on  Sir  Joshua 
R.  are  worth  transcribing,  though  the 
character  was  XtR,  unfinisluMl,  by  Gold- 
smitli's  death  :-^ 


?n 

Italy  in  1753  or  1754,  and  produced  a 

**  Here  Reynolds  is  laid ;  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind. 

He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind ; 

His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand ; 

His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland. 

Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 

liis  pencil  our  races, — ^his  manners  our  heart  *. 

To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering; 

When  they  judg'd  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing; 

When  they  tolk'd  of  their  Raphaels,  Corregios,  and  stuff*. 

He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuftV 

Sir  Joshua  was  so  remarkably  deaf  as  About  1770 35  guineas 

to  be  under  the  necessity  of  using  an  ear-  From  1779  till  he  ceased  to 

trumpet  in  company.     His  prices  were,  paint 50     ditto 

About  1755,  for  a  head,     .     12  Guineas.  Half  and  whole  lengths  in  proportion. 

Scon  After.  1760      .     .     .     25     ditto  Horace  Walpole,  eari  of  Orford,  in  the 
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adTertuemeot  prefixed  to  the  fourth  to-  ture  of  UgoUno  ?  When  were  xn&nttiM 
lame  of  his  Anecdotes  of  painting,  justly  loveliness,  or  embiyo  passions,  touched 
«y8,— •*The  prints  after  the  works  of  Sir  with  sweeter  truth,  than  in  his  portraiU  of 
Joshua  Reynolds  have  spread  his  fame  to  Mbs  Price  and  the  Baby  Jupi&r." 
Italy,  where  they  have  not  at  present  a  Dr.  Johnson  says,  in  the  Life  of  Cow- 
single  painter  who  can  pretend  to  rival  an  ley,  "  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  great 
imagination  so  fertile  that  the  attitudes  painter  of  the  present  age,  had  the  first 
of  his  portraits  are  as  various  as  those  of  fondness  for  his  art  excited  by  the  perusal 
history. — Sir  Joshua  had  been  accused  of  of  Richardson's  Treatise."  He  adds  "  I 
^agiarism,  for  having  borrowed  attitudes  know  no  man  who  has  passed  through 
irom  ancient  masters.  Not  only  candor,  life  with  more  observation  than  Rey- 
but  criticism,  must  deny  the  force  of  the  nolds— whose  observations  on  all  subjects 
clarge.  When  a  single  posture  is  imi-  of  criticism  and  taste  are  so  ingenious 
tated  from  an  historic  picture,  and  applied  and  just,  that  posterity  may  be  at  a  loss 
to  a  portrait  in  a  different  dress,  and  with  to  determine  whether  his  consummate 
new  attributes,  this  is  not  plagiarism,  but  skill  and  execution  in  his  own  art,  or  his 
quotation ;  and  a  quoUtion  from  a  great  judgment  in  that  and  other  kindred  arts, 
author  with  a  novel  application  of  the  were  superior." 

sense,  has  always  been  allowed  to  be  an  A  pnnt,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  >ras 

instance  of  parts  and  taste,  and  may  have  presented  to  each  attendant  on  Sir  Joshua's 

more  merit  than  the  original.    When  the  funeral.    The  principal  figure  in  it  is  a 

sons  of  Jacob  imposed  on  their  father  by  beautiful  female,  clasping  an  urn ;  near 

a  false  coat  of  Joseph,  saying,  *  Know  her  is  a  boy  or  genius,  holding  an  extin- 

now  whether  this  be  thy  son's  coat  or  guished  torch  in  one  hand,  and  pointing 

not?'  they  only  asked  a  deceitful  ques-  with  the  other  to  a  tablet  on  a  sarcopha- 

tion— but  that  interrogation  became  wit,  gus,  inscribed  Succeditjfttma,vivusqueper 

when  Richard  I.,  on  the  pope  reclaiming  ora  Jeretur,* 

a  bishop  whom  the  king  had  taken  pri-  

soner  in  battle,  sent  him   the  prelate's 

coat  of  mail,  and  in  the  words  of  Scrip-  h*  m. 

tare  asked  his  Holiness,  whether  that  February  23.    Day  breaks  .    .    4  54 

was  the  coat  of  his  son  or  not? — Is  not  Sun  rises     .     .    6  47 

there  humor  and  satire  in  Sir  Joshua's  re-  T.*®^  *     *    *    *  ^^ 

docing  Holbein's  swaggering  and  colossal  Twilight  ends     .    7    6 

haughtiness  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  boyish  The  apricot  begins  to  show  a  few  blos- 

jollity  of  Master  Crewe  ?    Sir  Joshua  was  soms. 

not  a  plagiary,  but  will  beget  a  thousand.  White  butterbur  often  in  full  flower  if 

The  exuberance  of  his  invention  will  be  mild;  but  there  is  sometimes  a  month's 

the  grammar  of  future  painters  of  por-  difference  in  the  blowing  of  this  plant. 

traits. — In  what  age  were  paternal  despair,     

and  the  horrors  of  death,  pronounced  with  ■ 

more  exoressive  accents  than  in  his  pio^  *  Oents.  Mag 

The  Season* 

Now  spring  the  living  herbs,  profusely  wild. 
O'er  all  the  deep  green  earth,  beyond  the  power 
Of  botanist  to  number  up  the  tribes : 
Whether  he  steals  along  the  lonelv  dale, 
In  silent  search ;  or  through  the  forest  rank. 
With  what  the  dull  incurious  weeds  account, 
Bursts  his  blind  way ;  or  climbs  the  mountain's  top, 
Fired  by  the  nodding  verdure  of  its  brow. 

But  who  their  virtues  can  declare  ?  who  pierce^ 
With  vision  pure,  into  those  secret  stores 
Of  healthy  and  lift,  and  joy  ? 
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OAK.  IN  THE  WALL  OF  BOXLEY  ABBEY. 


■*J.     P^*j'!j^'^'''"i^""'l''j°""  ■"■*   *^   °f   Kent,   at   wbo«    rfiuni» 

the  lown  of  Maidiloiie  on  the  north-ea«.  .bout   1084,   it  be^me   forfeited   to  ^ 

Tlw   manor,   at   the  gewmil   fur»ey   for  crown,  with  hig  other  posMuiont 

Doomidajr  Book,  fenmd  pwt  of  the  vast  In  1 146   William  d  W^rt  of  Kent 

Mtm  of  Od*.  the  <T^t  Wibop  of  Bayeux  «ho  afleriranis  became  i  mo"k  at  lion' 
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in  FlanderSy  founded  the  abbey  of  Boxley 
for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  all 
houses  of  that  order  were.  In  1189  king 
Richard  I.  ga?e  the  manor  to  the  abbev^ 
which  was  aggrandized  and  Tarioosly 
priTileged  by  sucoessiye  monarchs. 

Edintfd  I.  summoned  the  abbot  of 
Boxley  to  parliament  At  the  dissolution, 
Boxley  shared  the  common  &te  of  church 
lands,  and  Henry  Vlli.  leaenred  it  to  the 
crown,  but  by  indenture  exchanged  the 
abbey  and  manor,  excepting  the  parsonage 
and  adrowson,  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
of  AUyngton,  Knt.,  for  other  premises. 
Two  years  afterwards  Boxley  was  again 
▼ested  in  the  crown. 

Queen  Maty  granted  the  manor  to  the 
lady  Jane  Wyatt,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas, 
and  her  heirs  male  in  capUe,  hj  knight's 
serrice.  It  airatn  revertcil  to  the  crown, 
by  attainder  of  blood,  which  was  restored 
by  act  of  parliament  to  George  Wyatt, 
Esq.,  who,  by  a  grant  from  me  crown, 
possessed  this  estate  in  fee ;  and  his  de- 
scendant, Richard  W^tt,  Esq.,  who  died 
in  1753,  bequeathed  it,  with  other  estates^ 
to  Lord  Romney.  The  abbey  passed 
through  the  families  of  Silyara  and 
Austen,  to  John  Amhurst,  of  Rochester, 
Esq.,  afterwards  of  Bensled.* 

A  little  tract,  ^  Summer  Wanderings  in 
Kent,  1830,''  which  may  be  considered 
as  almost  privately  published — for  it  is 
printed  and  sold  at  Camberwell — mentions 
the  reroaiiiS  of  this  ancient  edifice,  and 
the  title  page  is  frontispieced  with  a  view 
of  the  old  oak  growing  from  the  ruined 
wall,  as  it  is  here  represented  The  en- 
graving is  referred  to  in  the  annexed  ex- 
tracts nrom  the  **  Wanderings :"-» 

<<Over  the  fields  to    Boxley 

Abbey,  once  notorious  as  the  scene  of  a 
pious  fraud — the  notorious  'Rood  of 
Grace,'  burnt  afterwards  at  Paul's  Cross, 
which,  according  to  Lambard,  could 
'bow  itself,  lift  up  itself,  shake  and  stir 
the  hands  and  feete,  nod  the  head,  roll  the 
eyes,  wag  the  chapa,  and  bend  the 
browes,'  to  admiration.  The  principal 
remains  [of  the  abbey]  consist  of  a  long 
bam,  a  brick  gateway  and  lodge,  and  the 
boundaiy  wail  thicUy  overgrown  with 
ivy,  in  which  I  observed  an  oak  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  and  apparently  in  a 
flourishing  state,  notwithstanding  the  rigid 
soil  in  which  it  grows,  the  roots  in  several 


HMted 


places,  where  they  had  displaced  parts  of 
the  wall,  being  as  tliick  as  a  man's  leg. 
The  Indian  Peepul-tree  seems  to  delight 
in  similar  situations,  where  it  attains  such 
a  size  as  frequently  to  throw  down,  not 
only  walls,  but  whole  buildings. 

''Passed  a  spinney,  cheered  by  the 
fall  of  unseen  waters;  and  forcins  a 
passage  through  the  hedge  which  guaraed 
It,  arrived  at  a  beautiful  cascade,  remark* 
able  for  encrusting  with  a  pearly  coat  any 
substance  immersed  in  it.  Towards  the 
hills,  where  I  saw  a  pair  of  ravens 
swinging  on  a  strong  breeze  over  a  thick 
cover,  into  which  they  soon  dropped,  and 
a  hawk  breasting  the  pure  air  far  above 
them.  Gained  the  summit,  and  gazed 
awhile  on  the  varied  prospect  before  me. 
Saw  a  stone  with  this  inscription : — 

Here  J  was  tet 

Wiihittbour 

greaty  Judg  ai 

fov  pUoiy^Twoi 

for  your  eoie.  (1409 — 1609.) 
The  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected 
cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a  stepping  block 
for  enabling  horsemen  to  mount ;  or  per- 
haps some  worthy  friar  of  the  neighbour- 
ing abbey  of  '  Boxele,'  willing  to  do  a 
service  to  kindred  minds,  caused  it  to  be 
planted  here  for  the  ease  of  such  as  might 

X'r  to  the  delightful  eminence  on 
^  it  is  set,  'to  meditate  at  even- 
tide.' 

"  Shaped  my  course  eastward, 

and  obtained  a  charming  view  of  Boxley 
church,  with  its  green  church-vard  finely 
reliered  against  a  cluster  of  towering 
trees,  and  reposing  in  a  quiet  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  scenery  the  most  luxuriant 
and  extensive. 

"After  forcing  a  passage  through 
thickets  and  bndies,  I  came  suddenly 
upon  the  new  pathway  cut  by  Lord 
Romney  in  a  zig-zag  direction  down  the 
hill,  at  a  point  where  the  branches  of  two 
venerable  yew  trees  meet  across  it, — 


•  pillared  ihade 


Upon  whose  grualeu  floor  of  red-brown  hne 
By  theddings  from  the  pining  nmbrage  tinged 
Perennially — beneath  whoee  sable  roof 
Of  boughs,  as  if  for  festal  purpose  decked 
With  nnrejoidng  berries,  ghostly  shapes 
May  meet  at  noon-tide. 

'*  About  this  walk,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  open  to  the  charming  landscape 
below,  are  planted  numerous  firs,  from 
whose  dusky  recesses  the  new  foliage  shot 
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forth,  like  spent  stars  from  a  jet  of  ftre 
dropping  through  the  still  twilight.  Heard 
the  tinkling  of  a  sheep^bell,  and  the  shrill 
whistle  of  a  lazy  arobin  stretched  in  the 
shadow  of  a  neighbouring  thicket,  and 
soon  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  flock  hur- 
rying down  from  the  skirts  of  a  coppice 
to  the  more  open  pasture  below.  A  short 
walk  brought  us  to  Boxley.  In  the 
church-yard,  I  noticed  a  plain  memorial 
for  *  Rose  Bush/  aged  21 — a  fine  theme 
for  the  punster  and  the  poet.''*— ^ 


Speech  from  a  Tree. 

A  prodigal,  who  was  left  by  his  father 
in  possession  of  a  large  estate,  well -con- 
ditioned, impaired  it  by  extravagance.  He 
wanted  money,  and  oraered  a  number  of 
timber  trees,  near  the  mansion,  to  be 
felled  for  sale.  He  stood  by,  to  direct  the 
laborers,  when  suddenly  a  hollow  mur- 
muring was  heard  within  the  trunk  of  a 
venerable  oak,  and,  after  several  groans,  a 
voice  from  the  tree  distinctly  said  :- 

^  My  young  master, 

'*  Your  great  grandfather  planted 
me  when  he  was  much  about  your  age, 
for  the  use  of  his  posterity.  I  am  the 
most  ancient  tree  in  your  forest,  and 
have  largely  contributed  bv  my  products 
to  people  it  There  is,  the^fore,  some 
respect  due  to  my  services,  if  none  to  my 
years.  I  cannot  well  remember  your 
great  grandfather,  but  I  recollect  the 
nvor  of  your  gtandfkther;  and  your 
father  was  not  neglectful  of  me.  nMy 
shade  assisted  his  rest,  when  he  was 
fatigued  by  the  sultry  heat,  and  these  arms 
have  sheltered  him  from  sudden  showers. 
You  were  his  darling,  and,  if  Uie  wrinkles 
of  age  have  not  obliterated  them,  you  may 
see  your  name  traced  in  several  places  by 
his  own  hand  on  my  trunk. 

"  I  could  perish  without  regret,  if  my 
fell  would  do  you  any  real  service.  Wero 
I  destined  to  repair  your  mansion,-  or 
your  tenants'  ploughs  and  carts,  and  the 
like,  I  should  fulfil  the  end  for  whicu  I 
exist — ^to  be  useful  to  my  owner.  But  to 
be  trucked  away  for  vile  gold,  to  satisfy 
the  demand  of  honorable  cheats,  and  be 
rendered  subservient  to  profligate  luxury, 
is  moro  than  a  tree  of  any  spirit  can  bear. 

''Your  ancestors  never  thought  you 
would  make  havoc  and  waste  of  the 
woods  they  planted.  While  they  lived  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  be  a  troe;  the  old 
ones  amongst  us  were  honored,  and  the 
young  ones  were  encouraged  around  us. 


Now,  we  must  all  fall  without  distinction, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  birds  will  not  find 
a  branch  to  build  or  roost  upon.  Yet, 
why  should  we  complain?  Almost  all 
your  farms  have  followed  you  to  London, 
and,  of  course,  we  most  take  the  tame 
journey. 

« An  old  tree  loves  to  prate,  and  you 
will  excuse  me  if  I  have  been,  too  free 
with  my  tongue.  I  hope  that  advice 
from  an  oak  may  make  more  impression 
upon  you  than  the  representations  of  your 
steward.  My  ancestors  of  Dodona  were 
often  consulted,  and  why  should  a  British 
tree  be  denied  liberty  of  speech? 

**  But  you  are  tired,  you  wish  me  to 
remain  dumb.  I  will  not  detain  you, 
though  you  will  have  too  much  reason  to 
remember  me  when  I  am  gone.  I  only 
beg,  if  I  must  fall,  that  vou  will  send  me 
to  one  of  his  majesty's  dock-yards,  where 
my  firmness  and  integrity  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  my  country, 
white  you,  who  are  a  slave  to  your  want^ 
only  live  to  enslave  it." 

The  prodigal  could  bear  no  more :  he 
ordered  the  oak  to  be  dispatched,  and  the 
venerable  tree  fell  without  a  groan 


St.  MATTsrAS, 

The  name  of  this  apostle  in  the  church 
calendar  denotes  this  to  be  a  holiday.* 


1655.  Feb.  24.  Mr.  Cve.yn  notes  h*« 
having  seen  a  curious  mechanical  con- 
trivance. "  I  was  shewed  a  table  clock, 
whose  balance  was  only  a  chrystal  ball 
sliding  on  parallel  irons  without  being  at 
all  fixed,  but  rolling  from  staae  to  stage  till 
falling  on  a  spring  concealed  from  sight, 
it  was  thrown  up  to  the  utmost*  channel 
again,  made  with  an  imperceptible  decli- 
vity; in  this  continual  vicissitude  of  mo- 
tion prettily  entertaining  the  eye  every 
half  minute,  and  the  next  half  dving  pro- 
gress to  the  hand  that  showed  the  hour, 
and  giving  notice  by  a  small  bell,  so  as 
in  120  half  minutes,  or  periods  of  the 
bullets  falling  on  the  ejaculatoiy  spring, 
the  clock-part  struck.  This  yery  extrar 
ordinary  piece  (richly  adorned)^  had  been 
presented  by  some  German  prince  to  our 


*  For  St.  Matthias,  see  Every  Day  Book. 
il.264. 
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late  king  [Charles  I.],  and  wa»  now  in  the 
poasemion  of  the  usurper  ''Oliver  Crom- 
well], valued  at  200//' 


Ftbmary  24.    Day  breaks  . 

Sun  rises  •    . 

—  sets  •    . 

Twilight  ends 

White  willow  flowers. 

PArticolor  crocus  flowers. 


h.  in. 

4  52 

6  45 

5  15 

7  8 


1725.  Feb.  25.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
died  in  the  ninetj-first  jear  of  his  age. 
He  was  bom  at  Knojle  near  Hindon,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  Wiltshire. 
Besides  being  the  architect  and  builder  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  he  erected  Green- 
wich Hospital,  Chelsea  Hospital,  the  The- 
atre at  Oxford,  Trinity  College  Library, 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  the  Mo- 
nument in  London,  and  Queen  Anne's 
fifty  churches.  The  recent  addition  of 
churches  to  London  may  render  a  list  of 
the  ezpences  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
edifices  useful. 

Cost  of  the  Lovdoii  Churches,  built  hp 
Sir  Chrisi(q>fier  Wren,  including,  the 
Mowtmtnt* 

£.  $, 
St  Paul's  Cathedra]  .  .  736,752  2 
Allhallows  the  Great  .  .  5641  9 
Allhallows,  Bread-street  .  3348  7 
Allhallows,  Lombard-street  8058  15 


St.  Michael,  Qneenhithe  . 
St  Michael,  Wood-street 
St  Michael,  Crooked-lanp 
St.  Michael,  Comhill  •    . 
St  Martin,  Ludgate    .    . 
St  Matthew,  Friday-street 
St.  Margaret  Pattens  .    . 
St.  Margaret,  Lothbury    • 
St.  Mary,  Abchurch    .     . 
St.  Mary  Magdalen     •    . 
St.  Mary  Somerset .    .    . 
St  Mary  at  Hill     .     .    . 
St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury . 
St  Mary  le  Bow    .    .    . 
St  Mary  le  Steeple     .    . 
St  Magnus,  London  Bridge 
St.  Mildred,  Bread-street 
St  Mildred,  Poultry   .     , 
St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey . 
St.  Olave,  Jewry    .    .    . 
St.  Peter,  Corohill      .    . 
St.  Swithin,  Canon-street. 
St.  Stephen,  Walbrook     . 
St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street 
St.  Veaast,  Foster-lane     . 
The  Monument .... 


4354 
2554 
4541 
4686 
6378 
2301 
4986 
5340 
4922 
4291 
6579 
3980 
5237 
8071 
7388 
9579 
3705 
4654 
5042 
5580 
5647 
4687 
7652 
4020 
1853 
8856 


3  8 
2  11 
5  11 
5  11 

18  8 
8     2 

10  4 
8  1 
2     4| 

12     9| 

18     H 


12 

3 

18 


3 
6 
1 


8  7| 
19  10 
13     6i 

9  7| 
6  11 
4  10 
8     2 
4     6 

13     8 
16     6 
15     6 
8     0« 


h.  m^ 

5  50 

6  43 
5  17 

7  10 


d. 

H 
9 
2 
6 
8 
10 


3165  0 
2448  0 
7060  16  11 
9000  0  0 
5685     5  lOf 


St  Alban,  Wood-street 

St.  Anne  and  Agnes    . 

St  Andrew,  Wardrobe 

St.  Andrew,  Holbom 

St  Antholin  .    . 

St  Austin     .....     3145     3  10 

St  Benet,  Gracechorch    .     3583    9    5i 

St  Benet,  Paul's  Wharf  .    3328  18  10 

St  Benet,  Fink  ....    4129  16  10 

St  Bride 11,430    5  11 

St  Bartholomew     .    .     .    5077    1     1 

Christ  Church    .    .     . 

St.  Clement,  Eastcheap 

St  Clement  Danes  .    . 

St  Dioois  Backchurch 

St.  Edmund  the  King 

St.  George,  Botolph-Tane 

St.  James,  Garlick-hiU 

St.  Ja^ss,  Westminster 

St.  Lawrence,  Jewry   . 

St.  Michael,  Basinghalt 

St.  Michael  Royal  .    . 


.  11,778  9 

6 

.  4365  3 

4* 

.  8786  17 

e* 

.  5737  10 

8 

.  5207  11 

0 

.  4509  4 

10 

.  5357  12 

10 

.  8500  0 

0 

.11,870  1 

9 

.  2822  17 

1 

.  7455  7 

9 

Fehnuay  25.    Day  breaks  . 
Sun  rises  .     . 

■     sets  • 
Twilight  ends 
Beetle  willow  flowers,  and  is  quickly 
succeeded  lay  most  of  the  tribe.     The 
willow  affords  the  "  palm,"  which  is  still 
fetched  into  town  on  Palm  Sunday. 


^Fefintatv  26. 

1723.  Feb. 26.  Died,  "Tom  D'Urfey," 
or,  as  Noble  calls  him,  Thomas  D'Ur&y, 
Esq.  He  was  bred  to  the  bar.  With  too 
much  wit,  and  too  little  diligence,  for  the 
law,  and  too  little  means  to  live  upon 
'^  as  a  gentleman,"  he  experienced  the 
▼aried  fortunes  of  men  with  sparkling 
talents,  who  trust  to  their  pens  lor  their 
support.  Little  more  is  known  of  D' 
Uney,  than  that  he  was  bom  in  Devon- 
shire. His  plays,  which  are  numerous, 
have  not  been  acted  for  many  years,  and 
his  poems  are  seldom  read.  He  was  an 
accepted  wit  at  court,  after  the  restoration. 
Charles  II.  would  often  lean  on  his 
shoulder,  and  hum  a  tune  with  him ;  and 
he  frequently  entertained  queen  Anne,  by 

*  0«nts.  Mag*  1784. 
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BingiDg  catches  and  glees.    He  was  called  says  Addison,  "and  I  hope  they  will 

"  Honest  Tom,"  and,  being  a  tory,  was  make  him  easy,  as  long  as  he  stays  among 

beloved  by  the  tories ;  vet  his  manners  us.    This  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say, 

were  equally  liked  by  the  whigs.     The  they  cannot  do  a  kindness  to  a  more  di- 

author  of  the  prologue  to  D'Urfey's  last  Terting  companion,  or  a  more  cheerful, 

play.  savs.  honest,  good-natured  man." 

'^  ^'     ^^  DUrfey  died  aged,  and  was  buried  in 

Though  Tom  the  poet  writ  with  ewe  and  ^    cemetery  of   St.   James's    Church, 

pleasure  Westminster. 

The  comic  Tom  aboondt  in  other  treanim.  D'Urfey,  and  Bello,  a  musician,  bad 

high  words  once  at  Epsom,  and  swords 

D'Urfey's  *'  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy**  were  resorted  to,  but  with  great  caution, 

are  usually  among  the  '*  fiicetise"  of  prinUe  A  brother  wit  maliciously  compared  this 

libraries.    Addison  was  a  friend  to  him,  rencontre  with  that    mentioned   in   Sir 

and  often  pleaded  with  the  public  in  his  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  betfreen  Clinias 

behalf.— ''m  has  made  the  world  meny,"  and  Dametas. 

**  I  sing  of  a  dud  in  Epsom  befel, 
Twixt  Fa  sol  la  D'Urfey,  and  Sol  la  mi  Bell : 
Bat  why  do  I  mention  the  scribbling  brother  ? 
For,  naming  the  one,  you  may  guess  at  the  other. 
Betwixt  them  there  happened  a  terrible  clutter ;   . 
Bell  set  up  the  loud  pipes,  and  D'Urfey  did  sputter — 
'  Draw,  Bel),  wert  thou  dragon.  III  spoil  thy  soft  note  :^ 
'  For  thy  squalling,'  said  t'other,  *  I'll  cut  thy  throat.' 
With  a  scratch  on  the  finger  the  duel's  dispatch'd^ 
Thy  Clinias,  O  Sidney,  was  never  so  match'd." 

«<  Tom  Brown"  was  another  of  the  plate ,  and  Dryden  made  him  a  handsome 
wits,  as  they  were  called  in  a  licentious  (Absent.  He  dissipated  abilities  and  ao- 
age.  His  father  was  a  Shropshire  &rmer,  quirements  sufficient  to  haye  raised  him 
and  Tom  was  educated  at  Newport  school,  to  a  respectable  situation  in  any  rank  of 
and  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  life,  ana  died  in  great  poverty  in  17(K. 
Taking  advantage  of  a  remittance  from  an  His  remains  were  interred  near  those  of 
indulgent  parent,  and  thinking  he  had  a  his  intimate  friend,  and  co-adjutress, 
sufficien<^  of  laming  and  wit,  he  left  Mrs.  Behn,  in  the  cloisteiaof  Westminster 
Oxford,  for  London.  He  soon  saw  his  abbey.* 
last  **  golden  Carolus  Secundus"  reduced 
to  <' fractions,"  and  exchanged  the  gay 
metropolis  for  Kingston-upon-Thames, 
where  he  became  a  schoolmaster;  for 
which  situation  he  was  admirably  qudified 
by  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages. But  he  lacked  diligence,  became 
disgusted  with  keeping  a  school,  returned 
to  London,  and  tne  wits  laughed.    His  t^tbVtMtP  27* 

"Conversion  of  Mr.  Bays,"  related  in  Hare  hunting  ends  to  day,  and  this 
dialr^e,  raised  his  character  with  the  termination  is  usually  celebrated  by 
public,  for  sense  and  humor.  This  was  gportsmen  with  convi^al  dinnen,  and 
followed  by  other  du^ogues,  odes,  satires,  ^^  ^f  «  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j,^  „^  „  ^^^ 
letters,  epigrams,  and  cumerous  transla-  in*  " 
tions.    But  Tom's  tavern  bills  were  long;       *'  . 

and  he  Uved  solely  by  a  pen,  which,  as  ,^34.5  ^ied  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot, 
well  as  his  tongue,  made  iam  more  ene-  ^  phy^dan,  and  a  deservedly  eminent 
mies  than  friends.  In  company  he  wasa  ^^^  /„j  „.'„  ^^  ^^  among  the  choice 
railing  buffoon,  and  he  liberally  scattered  .pirfu  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  He 
bw  abuse,  especiaUy  against  the  clerpr.    ^  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  femily 

He  became  indigent :  lord  Dorset,  pitying ^ 

his  misfortunes,  invited  him  to  a  Christ-  ■ 

mas  dinner,  and  put  a  £50  note  under  his  *  Noble. 


h.  n* 

Febnuny  26.    Day  breaks  .    . 

4  48 

Sun  rises     .    . 

6  41 

—  sets  •    .    . 

5  19 

Twilight  ends 

7   13 

Early  whitlow  grass  flowers. 

849 
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in  Scotland,  one  branch  of  which  is  en- 
nobled. His  lather  was  an  episcopal  cler- 
gyman,  and  he  was  born  at  Arbnthnot, 
in  Kincardineshire.  After  receiving  an 
education  at  Aberdeen,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land with  the  degree  of  doctor,  but  with- 
out money  or  friends ;  for  his  &ther  being 
a  nonjuror,  and  living  upon  a  small  patri- 
mony, was  incapable  ot  providing  for  his 
children.  The  doctor  went  to  practice 
physic  at  Dorchester,  but  the  salubrity  of 
the  air  was  unfriendly  to  his  success,  and 
he  took  horse  for  London.  A  neighbour, 
meeting  him  on  full  gallop,  asked  him 
where  he  vras  going  ?  **  To  leave  your 
confounded  place,  where  I  can  neither 
Uve  nor  die.^'  Mr.  William  Pate,  « the 
learned  woollen  draper,"  gave  him  an 
asylum  at  his  house  in  the  metropolis, 
where  he  taught  mathematics,  without 
venturing  on  medicine.  Objections  which 
he  urg^,  without  his  name,  against 
Dr.  Woodward's  Account  of  the  Deluge, 
raised  him  into  esteem,  and  he  resumed 
his  profession,  in  which  he  soon  ob- 
tained celebrity.  His  wit'  and  plea- 
santry some  time  assisted  his  prescriptions, 
and  in  some  cases  superseded  the  neces- 
sity of  prescribing.  Queen  Anne  and 
her  consort  appointed  him  their  pliysician ; 
the  Royal  Society  elected  him  a  member, 
and  the  college  of  Physicians  followed. 
He  gained  the  admiration  of  Swift,  Pope, 
and  Gay,  and  with  them  he  wrote  and 
laogbed.  No  man  bad  more  friends,  or 
Icwer  enemies ;  yet  he  did  not  vrant  enemy 
of  character ;  he  diverged  from  the  laug^-. 
ter-loving  mood  to  tear  away  the  mask 
from  the  infamous  "  Charitable  Corpora- 
tion." He  could  do  all  things  well  but 
walk.  His  health  declined,  while  his  mind 
remained  sound  to  the  last.  He  long 
wished  for  death  to  release  him  from  a 
complication  of  disorders,  and  declared 
himself  tired  witli  **  keepins  so  much  bad 
company."  A  fow  weeks  before  his  de- 
cease he  wrote,  ^'  I  am  as  well  as  a  man 
can  be  who  is  gasping  for  breath,  and  has 
a  house  friU  of  men  and  women  unprovided 
for."  Leaving  Hampstead,  he  breathed 
his  last  at  his  residence  in  Cork  street, 
Buriington  Gardens.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  was 
a  man  of  great  humanity  and  benevolence. 
Swift  said  to  Pope,^'^  O  that  the  world 
had  but  a  dozen  Arbuthnots  in  it,  I  would 
bum  my  travels."  Pope  no  less  passion- 
ateW  lamented  him,  and  said  of  him  ; — 
^  He  was  a  man  of  humor^  whose  mind 
seemed  to  be  always  pregnant  with  comic 
ide8S."Arbuthnot  was,  indeed,  seldom  seri- 


ous, except  in  his  attacks  upon  great  enor- 
mities, and  then  his  pen  was  masterly. 
The  condemnation  of  the  play  of  '*  lliree 
Hours  after  Marriage,"  written  by  him. 
Pope,  and  Gay,  was  published  by  Wilkes, 
in  his  prologue  to  the  **  Sultaness." 

''  Such  were  the  wags,  who  boldly  did  adven- 
ture 

To  dab  a  luce  by  tripartite  iadentore  ; 

Bat  let  them  fthere  their  dividend  of  proiae. 

And  wear  their  own  fool's  cap  instead  of 
bayei." 

Arbuthnot  amply  retorted,  in  '*  Gulliver 
decyphered."  Satire  was  his  chief  wea- 
pon, but  the  wound  he  inflicted  on  folly 
soon  healed  :  he  was  always  playful,  un- 
less he  added  weight  to  keenness  for  the 
chastisement  of  crime.  His  miscellaneous 
works  were  printed  in  two  volumes,  but 
the  genuineneness  of  part  of  the  contents 
has  been  doubted.  He  wrote  papers  for  the 
Royal  Society,  a  work  on  Aliments,  and 
Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  and 
Measures.* 


h.  m. 

February  27.    Day  breaks  .     .    4  47 

Sun  rises      .    .    6  39 

—  sets  ...     5  2 

Twilight  ends  .     7     3 

GoTse,  upon  heaths  and  wastes,  l  flc  wer . 

d^tl^tuavt  28. 

In  the  February  of  1798  died  at  Car- 
lisle, aged  sixty-six,  Mr.  J.  Strong,  who, 
though  blind  from  his  infancy,  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  wondenul  profi- 
ciency in  mechanics.  At  an  early  age  he 
constructed  an  organ,  his  only  knowledge 
of  such  an  instrument  having  been  pre- 
viously obtained  by  once  secreting  himself 
in  the  cathedral  after  the  evening  service, 
and  thereby  getting  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  instrument.  Having  dis- 
posed of  his  first  organ,  he  made  another, 
upon  which  he  vras  accustomed  to  play 
during  his  life.  At  twenty  years  of  age 
he  could  make  himself  almost  every  ar- 
ticle of  dress,  and  was  often  heard  to  say 
that  the  first  pair  of  shoes  which  he  made 
were  for  the  purpose  of  walking  to  Lon- 
don, to  '<  visit  the  celebrated  Mr.  Stanley, 
organist  of  the  Temple  church."  This 
visit  he  actually  paid,  and  was  much  gra- 
tified with  the  journey.  He  indulged  his 
fancy  in  making  a  great  variety  of  minin- 

♦  Noble,  &c. 
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taro  figures  and  machines,  beside  almost 
eveiy  article  of  household  furniture.  lie 
married  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and  had 
several  children. 


February  28.    Day  breaks  .     . 
Sun  rises 
—  sets  .    .    . 
Twilight  ends    . 
Lent  lily  flowers. 
Primroses  increase  in  flowering 


h.  n* 

4  45 

6  37 

5  23 

7  15 


dFrtiriiarv  29. 

Memorandum. 

The  birthday  of  a  person  bom  on  this 
intercalary  day  can  only  be  celebrated  in 
leap  year. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1744,  died 
at  his  lodging  at  the  Bedford  Coffee-house, 
Covent  Garden,  Dr.  John  Theophilus  De- 
saguliers,  an  eminent  natural  philosopher. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  French  Protestant  cler- 
gyman, and  educated  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  took  orders,  and  settled 
in  London,  though  he  held  the  donative 
of  Whitchurch,  in  Middlesex,  which  he 
was  presented  with  by  the  duke  of  Chan- 
dos.  He  was  the  first  person  who  lec- 
tured on  experimental  pr/ilosophy  in  the 
metropolis,  and  his  lectures  were  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes,  quarto,  besides 
other  philosophical  works,  and  a  thanks- 
giving sermon,  preached  before  his  sove- 
reign. The  Royal  Society  appointed  him 
a  salary,  to  enable  him  to  exhibit  before 
them  a  variety  of  new  experiments,  and 
several  of  his  papers  are  preserved  in  their 
transactions.  He  was  a  man  of  real 
ability,  and,  when  a  housekeeper,  usually 
had  pupils  at  home  with  him.  His  in- 
come v^as  considerable,  and  he  kept  an 
equipage.  His  coachman,  Erasmus  King, 
from  the  force  of  example,  became  a  kind 
of  rival  to  the  Doctor;  for  he,  also,  under- 
took to  read  lectures,  and  exhibit  experi- 
ments in  natural  philosophy.  His  *'  Ly- 
ceum **  was  at  Lambeth  Marsh ;  and  his 
terms  of  admission  were  proportioned  to 
the  humble  situation  be  had  nlled. 


Superstitions,  1831. 

[For  the  Yew  Book.] 

From  personal  observations  I  have  col- 
let ted  a  tew  of  thf  popular  superstitions 


of  the  present  day,  at  which  the  rising 
generation  may  smile  when  the  cr^alous 
are  dead  and  only  remembered  fo  their 
fond  belief. 

Fortune-telling  has  become  rather  un- 
fashionable since  the  invention  of  the 
tread-mill,  but  ttUl  many  a  ^cunning 
man,"  and  many  a  "cunning  woman,*' 
pretends  to  unfold  future  events  to  vi- 
sitors of  every  degree,  from  the  serva&t 
girl,  who  desires  to  know  if  John  will  be 
fiuthful,  to  the  rich  heiraM,  and  the 
wealthy  matron. 

There  are  still  a  few  respectable  trades- 
men and  merchants  who  will  not  transact 
business,  or  be  bUd,  or  take  physic,  on  a 
Friday,  because  it  is  an  unlucky  day. 
There  are  other  people  who,  for  the  same 
reason,  will  not  oe  married  on  a  Friday ; 
others,  again,  who  consider  every  child 
born  on  that  day  doomed  to  misfortune. 
It  is  a  common  saying,  and  popular  be- 
lief, that, 

''  Fridaynigbu'  dreamt  on  the  Saturday  told 
Are  care  to  come  trae  be  It  never  so  old." 

Many  believe  that  the  bowlings  of  a 
dog  foretel  death,  and  that  dogs  can  see 
death  enter  the  houses  of  people  vrho  are 
about  to  die. 

Among  common  sayings  at  present  are 
these-— that  pigs  can  see  the  wind— hairy 
people  are  bom  to  be  rich^-and  people 
bom  at  night  never  see  spirits. 

Again,  if  a  cat  sneezes  or  coughs,  every 
person  in  the  house  will  have  colds.  In 
the  morning,  if,  without  knowing  or  in- 
tending it,  you  put'on  your  stockings  the 
wrong  side  outwards,  you  will  haye  good 
luck  all  day. 

To  give  to,  or  receive  from,  a  friend  a 
knife  or  a  pair  of  scissars  cuts  friendship. 

While  talking  thoughtlessly  with  a  good 
woman,  I  carelessly  turned  a  chair  round 
two  or  three  times;  she  was  offended, 
and  said  it  was  a  sign  we  should  quarrel: 
and  so  it  proved,  for  she  never  spoke 
friendly  to  me  afterwards. 

When  your  cheek  bums,  it  is  a  sign 
some  one  is  talking  about  you.  When 
your  ears  tingle  lies  are  being  told  about 
you.  -When  your  no#e  itches,  you  will 
be  vexed.  When  your  right  eye  itches,  it 
is  a  lien  of  good  luck ;  or  your  left  eye, 
of  badf  lock;  but 

''  Left  or  right 
Brings  good  at  night." 

These  are  every  day  sayings,  and  things 
of  every  day  belief. 
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It  is  further  beliered  that  children  will 
not  thrive  if  they  are  not  christened  ;  and, 
if  tbev  do  not  cry  during  the  ceremon^i 
that  they  will  not  live  long. 

It  is  unlucky  to  pare  your  finger  nails 
on  a  Sunday. 

To  prevent  ill  luck  from  meeting  a 
squint-eyed  person,  you  must  spit  three 
times;  and  when  you  pass  under  a  ladder 
you  must  spit  through  it,  or  three  times 
afterwards. 

If  a  married  woman  loses  her  wedding 
ring,  it  is  a  token  that  she  will  lose  her 
husband's  affections ;  her  breaking  of  it, 
forebodes  death. 

A  spark  in  the  candle,  is  a  sign  of  a 
letter  coming. 

Bubbles  upon  tea,  denote  kisses. 

Birds'  eggs  hung  up  in  a  house,  are  un- 
lucky. 

Upon  new  year's  day  if  you  have  not 
something  new  on,  you  will  not  get  much 
alt  the  year. 

To  cure  your  corns,  you  must  steal  a 
very  small  bit  of  beef,  bury  it  in  the 
ground,  and  as  that  rots  the  corns  will 
go  away,  even  though  you  are  put  upon 
Uie  tread  mill  for  the  theft. 

There  are  dames  in  the  country  who, 
to  cure  the  hooping  coueh,  pass  the 
sfflicted  child  three  time  before  breakfast 
under  a  blackberry  bush,  both  ends  of 
which  grow  into  the  ground.  Other 
country  women  travel  the  road  to  meet  a 
man  on  a  piebald  horse,  and  ask  him 
what  win  cure  the  hooping  cough,  and 
whatever  he  recommenas  is  adopted  as 
an  infollible  remedy.  There  was  one 
remarkable  cure  of  this  kind.  A  young 
mother  made  an  enquiry  of  a  man 
mounted  as  directed ;  be  told  her  to  put 
her  finger,  to  the  knuckle  joint,  down  the 
child's  throat,  and  hold  it  tliere  twenty 
minutes  bv  ihe  church  clock.  She  went 
homey  and  did  so^  and  it  never  coughed 
again. 

Some  persons  carry  in  their  pockets  a 
piece  of  coffin,^  to  keep  away  the  cramp. 

Stockings  are  hung  crosswise  at  me 
foot  of  the  bed,  with  a  pin  stuck  in  them, 
to  keep  off  the  nightmare. 

To  prevent  dreaming  about  a  dead 
body,  yon  must  touch  it. 

To  always  have  money  in  your  pocket, 
put  into  it  small  spiders,  called  money 
spinners :  or  keep  in  your  purse  a  bent 
coin,  or  a  coin  with  a  hole  in  it;  at 
every  new  moon  take  it  out  and  spit 
upon  it,  return  it  to  your  pocket,  and 
wish  yourself  good  luck. 


In  Berkdiire,  at  the  first  appearance  of 
a  new  moon,  maidens  go  into  the  fields, 
and,  while  they  look  at  it,  say, 

New  moon,  nav  moon,  I  hail  thee ! 
By  all  the  virtue  in  thy  body^ 
Grant  thia  night  that  I  may  see 
He  who  my  true  love  b  to  be. 

They  then  return  home,  firmly  believing 
that  before  morning  their  future  husbands 
will  appear  to  them  in  their  dreams. 

The  left  seat  at  the  gateway  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  church-yard  at  Yarmouth  is 
called  the  Devil's  seat,  and  is  supposed 
to  render  any  one  who  sits  upon  it  parti- 
cularly liable  to  misfortunes  ever  after- 
wards. 

Divination  is  not  altogether  obsolete. 

A  few  evenings  ago  a  neighbour's 
daughter  came  to  request  of  me  the  loan 
of  a  Bible.  As  I  knew  they  had  one  of 
their  own,  I  enquired  why  mine  was 
wanted.  She  said  that  one  of  their 
lodgers,  a  disagreeable  woman,  had  lost 
one  of  her  husband's  shirts,  and,  suspect- 
ing the  thief  to  be  in  the  house,  was 
going  to  find  it  out  by  the  Bible  and 
key;  and,  for  this  purpose,  neither  a 
Bible  nor  a  key  belonging  to  any  person 
living  in  the  house  would  do.  rind  a 
thief  by  the  Bible  and  key,  thought  I ; 
I'll  even  go  and  be  spectator  of  this  cere- 
mony. So  I  gave  the  child  a  Bible  and 
went  with  her.  I  found  the  people  of 
the  house  assembled  together,  and  a 
young  boy  and  girl  to  hold  the  apparatus; 
for  it  seems  it  can  only  be  done  properly 
by  a  bachelor  and  a  maid.  The  key  was 
bound  into  the  Bible  against  the  first 
chapter  of  Ruth  and  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth verse,  "  the  liOrd  do  so  to  me  and 
more  also,"  and  strict  silence  and  gravity 
were  then  enjoined,  and  the  ceremony 
began.  First,  the  boy  and  girl  placed 
their  left  hands  behind  their  backs,  and 
the  key  balanced  on  the  middle  fingers  of 
their  right  hands :  then,  the  woman  who 
had  lost  the  above-mentioned  article 
named  a  person,  and  said,  ^'Jhe  Lord  do 
so  to  me  and  more  also,  has  he  [or  she] 
got  my  husband's  shirt.''  Nearly  all  the 
names  of  the  people  in  the  house  had 
been  repeated,  when,  upon  the  name  of 
an  old  crony  of  the  loser  being  mentioned, 
the  urchin  who  held  the  Bible  suspended 
from  the  key  gave  his  hand  a  slight  motion 
—down  went  the  Bible,  and  the  scene  of 
pro-ing  and  con-ing  which  ensued  would 
Mggar  description.  During  the  disturb- 
ance I  thought  it  better  to  look  on  and 
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laugh,  and  i^ired  to  a  comer  of  the 
rooniy  expecting  CTery  instant  to  tee 
them  do  battle.  At  the  height  of  the 
disturbance  the  loser's  huslMnd  came 
home,  and,  upon  learning  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance,  said  he  had  removed  the 
shirt  himself,  and  put  it  into  his  chest. 
Indignation  was  now  turned  against  the 
person  who  had  advised  the  mode  of  divin- 
ing its  discovery  by  the  borrowed  Bible  and 
key ;  but  she  boldly  defended  it,  and  said 
it  never  failed  before,  nor  would  it  have 
foiled  then,  had  not  the  man  in  the 
corner,  meaning  me,  laughed;  and,  she 
added,  with  malicious  solemnity,  that  the 
Bible  would  not  be  laughed  at  I  re- 
treated from  a  gathering  storm,  and  re- 
turned home,  to  note  down  the  proceed- 
ings, and  forward  them  to  the  Year  Bo(^. 

J s  S^LLM — ^ir. 

January,  1831. 

VAKIA. 

All  IlISH   INVBNTOKT. 

This  29di  of  February 
111  take — lot'e  tee— to  keep  me  merry. 
An  InTent*ry  of  what  I'm  worth. 
In  goods,  and  chattela,  and  lo  forth. 

A  bed,  the  beat  yon  ever  saw. 
With  belly-fuU  of  hay  and  straw  ; 
On  which  an  Irish  prince  might  sleep, 
^ith  blanketi  warm  from  off  the  sheep. 
A  table  next,  around  whose  coast 

The  fnll-chaiged  glass  has  often  saiFd, 
And  spaiUed  to  the  sparkltng  toast, 

Whilst  love  with  ease  the  heart  aBsailM  : 
A  platter  thin,  a  large  round  O, 
A  pot  as  black  as  any  crow, 
Tn  which  we  bake,  as  well  as  ImA, 
And  melt  the  batter  into  oil. 
And,  if  occasion,  make  a  posset ; 
A  spigot,  but  we've  lost  the  fosset ; 
A  spoon  to  dash  through  thick  and  thin  ; 
And,  best  of  all,  a  rolling-pin. 
A  good  fat  hog,  a  cow  in  calf  ; 
In  cash  a  guinea  and  a  half ; 
A  cellar  stor'd  with  foaming  beer. 
And  bacon  all  the  livelong  year  ; 
A  hearty  welcome  for  a  friend  : 
And  thus  my  Inrent'ry  shall  end. 


to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  acknowledg- 
ing them.  This  was  bis  practice  with  ^1 
epistles  which  were  not  of  great  import- 
ance :  he  called  it  despatching  businesa. 


Conclusive  Answers. 

Campistron,  the  French  poet,  the  fii? o- 
riie  and  secretaiy  of  the  duke  de  Vendome, 
was  gay  and  volatile,  and  little  fitted  for 
all  a  secretary's  duties.  One  day,  tlie 
duke  quaintly  pointed  him  otit  to  an- 
other nobleman,  and  observed  "  There  sits 
my  secretary,  busy  witli  his  answers." 
Campistron  was  engaged  in  bumiuff  a 
quantity  of  letters,  addressed  to  the  diSce, 


Mt  Littlb  Doo  BobbI 

An  Ekg$. 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

My  friends  they  are  cutting  me,  one  and  all. 
With  a  chained  and  a  cloudy  brow ; 

But  my  little  dog  always  would  come  at  my 
caU— 
And  why  has  he  not  come  now  t 

Oh !  if  he  be  living,  he'd  greet  mc, — but  m-hy 
Bo  I  hope  with  a  doubtful  •'if?*' 

When  I  come,  and  there  is  not  a  joy  in  his 
eye- 
When  I  come,  and  his  tail  lieth  stiff? 

Ah  me  1  not  a  tingle  friend  may  I  keep !— 
From  the  false  I  am  gladly  firee. 

And  the  true  and  the  trusty  have  fallen  asleep. 
And  deep— without  dreaming  of  me ! 

I  have  got  my  own  soul  fastened  firmly  and 
tight. 
And  my  cold  heart  as  sale  in  my  boeom  ;— 
But  I  would  not  now  trust  'em  out  of  my 
sight — 
Or  I  m  ponitive  I  should  lose  'em ! 

My  one  solo  comrade  is  now  no  more  \ 
And  I  needs  must  mumble  and  mutter. 

That  he,  who  had  lived  in  a  kmmd  before. 
At  last  should  die  in  ^guUtr  ! 

He  could  fight  any  beast  firom  a  cow  to  a  cat. 
And  catch  any  bird  for  his  feast : 

But,  ah !  he  was  killed  by  a  big  brick-bat— 
And  a  bai*$  nor  a  bird  nor  a  beast ! 

He  died  of  the  blow  1— 'twas  a  sad  hard  blow 
Both  to  me  and  the  poor  receiver; 

I  wish  that  instead  'twere  a  fever,  I  know ;— 
For  his  bark  might  have  cured  a  fever  t 

His  spirit,  escaped  from  iu  carnal  rsga. 

Is  a  poodle  all  wan  and  pale  ; 
It  howls  an  inaudible  howl, — and  it  wagis 

The  ghost  of  a  shadowy  tail ! 

Old  Charon  will  tout  for  his  penny  in  vain. 
If  my  Bob  but  remcmbcni  his  trick« ; 

For  he,  who  ro  often  sprang  over  my  eeme. 
Will  easily  leap  o*cr  the  Slifx! 

If  Cerberus  snarls  at  the  gentle  dead, 

lie*  11  act  but  a  dogged  part ; 
Tlio  fellow  may,  p'rhapa,  have  a  treble  head. 

But  he'll  have  but  a  base  bad  heart ! 

Farewell  my  dear  Bob,  I  will  keep  your  skin. 
And  your  tail  with  its  noble  tuft ; 

I  have  kept  it  through  life,  rather  skinny  ana 
thin,— 
Now  I  tci/i  have  it  properly  etuff^d. 

rr.OMETIIITS  Percivai.   PIPPS. 
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MARCH. 

March,  mcmtb  of  "  many  weBlhen,"  wildl/  comei 
In  hail,  and  inow,  and  run,  and  threntening  humi. 

And  floods; while  often  U  hij  cottage^oor 

The  ihepherd  tUndi,  to  hear  the  distant  roar 
Looaed  from  the  rushing  mills  and  river-locks. 
With  thundering  sound  and  o*eTpo<tering  shock*. 
From  bank  to  bank,  along  the  m^ow  lea. 
The  rirer  spreads,  and  shines  a  little  sea; 
While,  in  the  pale  sun-light,  a  water;  brood 
Of  swoppinff  white  bird*  flock  about  tiie  flood. 

Class's  Slitpherd't  CUmAr. 
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In  **  The  Book  of  the  Seasons,  By  Wil- 
liam Howitt** — which  appeared  since  the 
former  portions  of  the  Year  Book — ^there  * 
is  the  following  character  of  this  month, 
which  may  tempt  readers  to  afford  them- 
selves the  pleasure  of  possessing  Mr. 
Howitt*s  work ;  it  is  a  volume  of  delight 
to  lovers  of  nature,  itf  may  be  conceived 
from  what  its  author  says  :— 

Mascb. 

March  is  a  rude  and  boisterous  month, 
possessing  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
winter,  yet  awakening  sensations  perhaps 
more  delicious  than  the  two  following 
spring  months;  for  it  gives  us  the  first 
announcement  and  taste  of  spring.  What 
can  equal  the  delighbof  our  hearts  at  the 
very  first  slimpse  of  spring— the  first 
springing  of  buos  and  green  herbs.  It  is 
like  a  new  life  infused  into  our  bosoms. 
A  spirit  of  tenderness,  a  burst  of  fteshness 
and  luxury  of  feeling  possesses  us :  and, 
let  fifty  springs  have  broken  upon  us,  this 
joy,  unlike  many  joys  of  time,  is  not  an 
atom  impaired.  Are  we  not  young?  Are 
we  not  boys  ?  Do  we  not  break,  bv  the 
power  of  awakened  thoughts,  into  all  the 
rapturous  scenes  of  all  our  happier  years? 
There  is  something  in  the  freshness  of  the 
soil — in  the  mossy  bank— the  balmy  air 
—the  voices  of  birds — the  early  and  deli- 
cious flowers,  that  we  have  seen  and  felt 
<ndv  in  chUdkood  and  iprtii^. 

There  are  frequently  mornings  in  March 
when  a  lover  of  nature  may  enjov,  in  a 
stroM,  sensations  not  to  be  exceeded,  or 
perhaps  equalled,  by  any  thing  which  the 
full  glory  of  summer  can  awaken:  morn- 
ings which  tempt  us  to  cast  the  memory 
of  winter,  or  the  fear  of  its  return,  out  of 
our  thoughts.  The  air  is  mild  and  balmy, 
with  now  and  then  a  cool  gush,  by  no 
means  unpleasant,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
contributing  towards  that  cheering  and 
peculiar  feeling  which  we  experience  only 
m  spring.  The  sky  is  clear;  the  sun 
flings  abroad  not  only  a  gladdening  splen- 
dor, but  an  almost  summer  glow.  The 
world  seems  suddenly  aroused  to  hope 
and  enjoyment.  The  fields  are  assuming 
a  vernal  greenness — the  buds  are  swelling 
in  the  hedges — the  banks  are  displaying, 
amidst  the  brown  remains  of  last  year  s 
vegetation,  the  luxuriant  weeds  of  this. 
There  are  arums,  ground  ivy,  chervil,  the 
glaucus  leaves,  and  burnished  flowers  of 
the  pilewort, 

The  first  gilt  thing 
Thai  w««rs  the  trembliDg  pearb  of  apnng ; 


and  many  other  fresh  and  early  bursts  of 
gp^enery.  All  unexpectedly,  too,  in  some 
embowered  lane,  you  are  arrestcKi  by  the 
delicious  odor  of  violets,  those  sweetest 
of  Flora's  children,  which  have  furnished 
so  many  pretty  allusions  to  the  poets,  and 
which  are  not  yet  exhausted:  they  are 
like  true  friends,  we  do  not  know  half 
their  sweetness  till  they  have  felt  the  sun* 
shine  of  our  kindness :  and  again,  they  are 
like  the  pleasures  of  our  childhood,  the 
earliest  and  the  most  beautiful.  Now, 
however,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  all  their 
gloiy,  blue  and  white,  modestly  peering 
through  their  thick,  clustering  leaves. 
The  lark  is  carolling  in  the  blue  fields  of 
air ;  the  blackbird  and  thrush  are  asain 
shouting  and  replying  to  each  other,  mm 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees.  As  you  pass 
cottages,  they  have  caught  the  happy  in- 
fection :  there  are  windows  thrown  open, 
and  doors  standing  ajar.  The  inhabitants 
are  in  their  gardens,  some  clearing  away 
rubbish,  some  turning  up  the  li^^t  and 
fresh-smelling  soil  amongst  the  tufts  of 
snow-drops  and  rows  of  bright  yellow 
crocuses,  which  every  where  abound ;  and 
the  children,  ten  to  one,  are  peeping  into 
the  first  btrdVnest  of  the  season— the 
hedge-sparrow's,  with  its  four  sea-green 
eggs,  snugly,  but  unwisely,  built  in  the 
pile  of  old  pea  rods. 

In  the  fields,  laborers  are  ^plashing  and 
trimming  the  hedges,  and  in  all  directions 
are  teams  at  plough.  You  smell  the 
wholesome,  and,  I  may  truly  say,  aromalie 
soil,  as  it  is  turned  up  to  the  sun,  brown 
and  rich,  the  whole  countiy  over.  It  is 
delightful,  as  you  pass  along  hollow  lanes, 
or  are  hidden  in  copses,  to  hear  the  tink- 
ling gears  of  the  norses,  and  the  clear 
voices  of  the  lads  calling  to  them.  It  is 
not  less  pleasant  to  catch  the  busy  caw  of 
of  the  rookery,  and  the  first  meek  cry  of 
the  young  lambs.  The  hares  are  hopping 
about  the  fields,  the  excitement  of  the 
season  overcoming  their  habitual  timidity. 
The  bees  are  revelling  in  the  yellow  cat* 
kins  of  the  sallows.* 


Bees. — The  Rev.  Mark  Noble  says, 
''Few  persons  have  seen  more  of  bees 
than  the  inhabitants  of  my  rural  resi- 
dence ;  but,  afttsr  great  expense,  incurred 
in  endeavouring  to  forward  their  opera- 
tions, perhaps  the  cottager's  humble  roe- 
thod  is  the  best  for  profit." 

*  Hewitt's  Book  of  the  Seasons 
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A  wnter,  in  fonner  times,  ot  <'  H^adsoiue 
Descriptions,''  gently  entreats  us  in  spring 
— **  Weep  no  more,  laire  weather  is  re- 
tamed  ;  nie  sunne  is  reemHaled  to  msii* 
idod,  and  his  heait  hath  made  winter  find 
his  leggs,  as  berrambM  as  they  were. — 
Hie  aire,  not  kmg  since  so  condens'd  by 
the  frost  that  there  was  not  room  enoagh 
for  the  birds,  seems  now  to  be  but  a  great 
imaginaiy  space,  where  shrill  musicians 
(hardly  supported  by  oar  thoughts)  ap- 
peare  in  the  sky  like  little  worlds,  bal- 
lanccd  by  their  proper  centre ;  there  were 
no  colds  in  the  country  whence  they 
came,  for  here  they  chatter  sweetly.  Na- 
ture brings  forth  in  all  places,  and  her 
children,  as  the;^  are  borne,  nlay  ii^  their 
cradles.  Consider  the  Zephyrus  which 
dares  hardly  breathe  in  mre,  how  she 
playes  and  courts  the  com.  One  would 
think  the  grasse  the  haire  of  the  earth, 
and  this  wind  a  combe  that  is  carefuU  to 
untangle  it.  I  think  the  very  sun  wooes 
this  season;  for  I  have  observed  that, 
wheresoever  he  retires,  he  still  keeps  close 
to  her.  Those  insolent  northern  winds 
that  braved  us  in  the  absence  of  this 
god  of  tranquillity  (surprised  at  his 
coming),  unite  themselves*  to  his  rayes 
to  obtain  his  pardon  by  their  caresses, 
and  those  that  are  greater  offenders  hide 
themselves  in  his  atomes,  and  are  quiet 
for  fear  of  being  discovered :  all  things  that 
ane  hurtfuU  enjoy  a  free  life ;  nay,  our  very 
soul  wanders  beyond  her  confines,  to 
ehow  she  is  not  under  restraint."* 


Alimcvtabt  Calemdae. 


On  Spriro. 


My  MUM  is  raviah'd,  iHien  I  tee 
This  happie  teaaon't  Jubilee. 
What  shall  I  term  it  1  a  new  birta : 
The  reanrrection  of  the  earth. 
Which  hath  been  baried,  we  know. 
In  a  cold  winding-sheet  of  snow. 
The  winter's  breath  had  pav'd  all  o'er 
With  crystal  marble  th'  world's  great  floor; 
But  now  the  earth  is  livexy'd 
In  Terdant  saits,  by  April  dy'd  ; 
And,  in  despight  of  Boreas'  spleen, 
Deck'd  with  a  more  accomplish'd  green. 
The  gaudy  primrose  long  since  hath 
Disdos'd  her  beauty,  by  each  path. 
The  trees,  robb'd  of  their  leafie  pride. 
With  moesie  frize  hath  cloath'd  each  side , 
Whose  boary  beards  seem'd  to  presage 
To  blooming  youth  their  winter's  age  : 
But  now  invite  to  come  and  lie. 
Under  their  guiited  canopie.t 

*  Bergerac's  Satyrical  Characters.     1658. 
t  Daniel  Cudmore's  Sacred  Poems,  1655. 


March  begins  with  a  festival— the  anni- 
vfvsary  of  St.  David,  the  paiioti  saint  of 
Wales,  which  is  hept  by  the  ostivea  of  the 
principality  dining  together,  and  spending 
the  day  convivially.  The  17th  of  the 
month,  St.  Patrick's  day,  is  celebiated  l^ 
the  sons  of  £rin,  with  a  rapture  of  feeling 
and  height  of  spirit  which  only  Irishmen 
know.  No  particular  national  dish  is 
biooght  forward  on  these  occasions,  though 
Irish  pork  and  Welch  mutton  are  men-* 
tioned  with  the  same  kind  of  distinction 
as  Enriish  beef. 

Turbot,  though  in  season  all  the  year, 
is  now  in  great  request,  and  large  quanti- 
ties are  brought  by  Dutch  fishermen  from 
the  sandbanks  on  the  coast  of  Holland, 
which  are  most  congenial  to  the  breed  of 
this  fine  fish.  The  fishing  boats  are  pro 
VMJed  with  wells  in  which  the  fish  are  kepi 
aliv^.  The  vast  sums  paid  annually,  by 
the  citiiens  of  London,  for  turbot,  afford 
proof  of  their  taste  and  spirit  in  maintain- 
ing the  ghu7  of  the  table.  Tdrbot  is  also 
brought  occasionally  iW>m  Scotland  packed 
in  ice. 

The  delicate  whiting  is  now  in  neat 
perfection,  and  ii^elts  during  this  and  th» 
two  following  montk)s  are  in  high  request. 

The  best  smelts  are.taken  in  the  Thames : 
when  perfectly  fresh  t^ey  are  stiff  and 
smell  like  a  fresh  cut  eucumber.  They 
are  sold  by  tale,  and  vary  in  price  from 
six  to  fifteen  shillings  a  hundred.  They 
are  usually  fried,  and  seried  up  with 
melted  butter,  and  a  Seville  orange  or 
lemon. 

The  John  Dory  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance this  month,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
uncouthness  of  his  physiognomy  and  the 
ugliness  of  his  person,  is  a  welcome  guest 
at  the  most  elegant  tables  until  the  end  of 
June.  He  is  indebted  for  this  gracious 
reception  to  his  intrinsic  merits,  which 
more  than  atone  for  the  disadvantages  qf 
his  exterior,  and  are  of  so  high  an  order 
that  Quin — an  eminent  judge^who  first 
brought  John  Dory  into  fashion,  bestowed 
on  him  the  title  of  "king  offish."  The 
gurnet  is  in  season  for  the  same  period  ; 
as  also  is  the  jack. 

Leverets  are  fit  for  table  from  this  month 
until  about  midsummer.  Dovecote  and 
wood-pigeons,  together  with  a  variety  of 
wild  fowl,  are  in  great  request,  as  well  as 
wild  and  tame  rabbits. 

The  approach  of  spring  begins  to  be 
marked  by  an  increasing  supply  of  veg^ 
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tablat  for  nlkdi.    Early  radisbot  form  an       Aspftrigas*bedt ;  aitlchoiea  from  mck^ 

agreeable  accompaniment  to  the  new  cheese  ers,  in  rows,  each  plant  4  or  5  feet  apart. 

now  introduced ;  the  most  noted  is  from        Slips  of  balm»  pennyroyal,  sage,  thyme 

Bath  and  York,  but  there  are  delicious  savory,  marjonm,  rosemary,  and  lavender, 

cream  cheeses  manuiactored  in  the  enri-  TVanmLmt 

Tons  of  the    metropolis^     Custard    and  irangpumt 

tansy  puddings,  stewed  eggs,  with  spinach,        Lettuces,  to  thin  the  seed-beds ;  and  all 

aiid  mock  green  peas,  formed  of  tne  tops  other  crops  that  require  transplanting. 

of  forced  asparagus,  are  among  the  lighter        Sea-kale  from  beds  of  young  plants,  or 

dishes  which  characterise  the  season.    The  from  cuttings  of  roots,  with  two  or  three 

strong  winter  soups  are  displaced  by  the  ■  eyes  or  bu£. 

soups  of  spring,  flaTored  with  Tarioos  p^^  ^^  Drtn 

esculent  ana  aromatic  heibs. 

^_____^  Asparagus  beds  as  early  as  possible,  if 

..  ^  T^  that  work  remain  to  be  done. 

VXOSTABLB  GaBDEIT   DiRfiCTORT. 

Beans;  the  long  pod,  Sandwich,  Wind-        Artichoke  planUtions,  after  removing 

sor,  orToker;  also,  the  suckers. 

Peas ;  imperial,  Prussian,  or  marrow-  u^  ^^  2^ 

fat,  once  or  twice ;  or  whenever  the  last        „  .      .        .    ,,     .      «  .«  - 
sown  ciops  appear  above  ground.  Spmadi,  and  all  other  drilled  crops. 

Cabbages ;  savoys,  red-cabbage,  Brus-  Egrtk^ 

sels  sprouts,  borecole,  about  the  first  or        «  t  u  j    ^l 

second  week  ^^  ^^  P®"»  h^n^  and  other  crops, 

Beet-root,  early  in  the  month ;  carrots,  ^*"  ^^^  ®'  ^^  *"«^«*  '^• 
parsnips,  about  the  second  week,  for  main  SHck 

Lettuce,  small  salads,  and  spinach,  for  Hoe 

succession.  Between  all  crops,  and  eradicate  weeds 

Onions ;  the  Spanish  for  mam  crop ;  the  ^^j,  ^^e  hand,  wWie  hoeing  cannot  he 

silver  for  drewmg  young.  practised. 

Leeks  and  cardoons.    Celery  and  cele*  ^ 
riac,  in  a  warm  spot  of  ground.  Datrojf 

Brocoli;   the  difierent  sorU,  once  or        Slugs  and  snails ;  they  are  most  enemies 

twice  ;  and  the  purple-cape,  by  M'Leod's  to  young  lettuces,  peas,  brocoli  plants, 

method,  to  obtain  an  early  autumn  supply.  Uc;  seek  for  them  early  and  late  ;  and 

Cauliflower ;  about  the  third  week,  and  sprinkle  quick-lime  dust,  and  a  little  corn- 
all  the  sweet  herbs ;  also  nasturtium,  pars-  mon  salt,  about  or  aiound  drills  and 
ley,  and  turnips*  patches. 

Radishes;  the  tap,  and  tomip-rooted,  

twice  or  thrice.  mmm^^mesm 


Kidney.b«ns;  softri^^runners,  for  the  i„  ^^  ^^^i  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^e   year 

fint  crops,  dunng  the  fourth  week ;  and  ^^^  ^  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  wei« 

lalsafy,  scoRonera,  and  skirrets.  ^  i„j„jy  ^^  suUenness  aoainst  Nature 

PUmi  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  paiw 

Potatoes  for  the  summer  and  autumn  take  in  her  rejoicmgs  with  heaven  and 

iapply.  earth. — Milton, 

Appraravcb  of  Nature  xv  Spring. 

The  flow'rs  that,  frightened  with  sharp  winter's  dread^ 

Retire  unto  their  mother  Tellus'  womb. 
Yet  in  the  spring  in  troops  new  mustered. 
Peep  out  again  from  their  unfrozen*  tomb : 
The  early  violet  will  fresh- arise. 
Spreading  his  flower'd  purple  to  the  skief( 
Boldly  the  litSe  elf  the  winter's  spite  defies. 
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The  hedge,  gnen  tatin  pink'd  and  cut  atnys^  ' 

The  heliotrope  to  cloth  of  gold  aspires ; 
In  hundred-colored  silks  the  tulip  plays ; 
The  imperial  flower,  his  neck  with  pearl  attires ; 
The  liljr  high  her  silver  grogram  lears ; 
The  pansy,  her  wrought  velvet  garment  bears; 

The  red-rose,  scarlet,  and  the  provence,  damask  wean. 

•  •  •  •    '  • 

The  cheerful  lark,  mounting  from  early  bed, 

With  sweet  salutes  awakes  the  drowsy  light ; 
The  earth  she  left,  and  up  to  heav'n  is  fled ; 
There  chants  her  maker's  praises  out  of  sight. 
Earth  seems  a  mole-hill,  men  but  ants. to  be; 
Reaching  the  proud  that  soar  to  high  degree. 
The  further  up  they  climb,  the  less  they  seem  and  see.^ 


wT^ 


St.  David's  Day. 


On  this  great  festival  of  the  patron  of 
Wales,  there  is  a  very  curious  Latin 
poem  in  excessive  praise  of  the  saint  and 
nis  country,  entitled  '^Martis  Calendw, 
sive  landes  Cambro-Britannice." 


On  March  1, 1666-7,  Mr.  Pepys  says, 
^  In  Mark  Lane  I  do  observe  (it  being 
St  David's  Dvv)  the  picture  of  a  man, 
dressed  like  a  Welcbman,  hanging  by  the 
neck  upon  one  of  the  poles  that  stand 
out  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  merchant's 
houses,  in  full  proportion,  and  very  hand- 
somely done ;  which  is  one  of  the  oddest 
sights  I  Iwve  seen  a  good  while.'' 


Swio  Day,  at  Cambeidob, 

On  St.  David's  Day  an  immense  silver 
gilt  bowl,  containing  ten  gallons,  which 
was  presented  to  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
by  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wvnne,  in  1732, 
•s  filled  with  "  swig,"  and  nanded  round 
to  those  who  are  invited  to  sit  at  the 
fiestive  and  hospitable  board.f 

The  punch-bowl  has  been  often  de- 
scribed; but  the  ladle,  its  companion, 
which  holds  a  full  Winchester  half-pint, 
has  been  always  unjustly,  for  what  reason 
we  know  not,  >overiooked ;  though  it  is 
an  established  custom,  when  strangers 
Tisit  the  bursary,  where  this  bowl  is  kept, 
.to  fill  the  ladle  alone  to  the  memory  of 
the  worthy  donor.J 

«  PblneM  Fletcher'*  Purple  Isluid^  1633. 

t  Oxford  Niekt  Caps. 

t  A  Conipanion  to  the  Guide* 


The  following  is  the  method  of  manu- 
Ihcturing  the  grateful  beverage  before 
mentioned  under  the  denomination 

Swio. 

Put  into  a  bowl  half  a  pound  of  Lisbon 
sugar;  pour  on  it  a  pint  of  warm  beer: 
grate  into  it  a  nutmeg  and  some  ginger ; 
add  four  glasses  of  sherry  and  five  addi- 
tional pints  of  beer;  stir  it  well;  sweeten 
it  to  your  taste ;  let  it  stand  covered  up 
two  or  three  hours  \  then  put  into  it  three 
or  four  slices  of  bread  cut  thin  and 
toasted  brown,  and  it  is  fit  for  use.  A 
couple  or  three  slices  of  lemon,  and  a 
few  lumps  of  sugar  rubbed  on  the  peeling 
of  a  lemon,  may  be  introduced. 

Bottle  the  liquor,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
may  be  drank  in  a  sUte  of  effervescence.* 

At  Jesus  College  '<  swig  "  is  called  the 
wassail  bowl,  or  wassail  cup;  but  the 
true  wassail  drink,  though  pcepared  in 
nearly  the  same  way,  instead  of  the 
toasted  bread,  contained  roasted  apples,  or 
more  properly  crabs,  the  original  apples  of 
England;  an  allusion  to  which  is  ic 
M  idsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Sometimee  lark  I  in  «  goosip't  bowl. 

In  rery  likeneafof  u  rossted  er»b. 

And,  when  ehe  drinks,  sgminat  her  lips  I  bob. 

And  «m  her  withered  dewlap  pom  tlxe  ale. 


Another  ^<  pleasant  tipple "  at  Oxford 
is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  one  of  the 
fair  sex,  a  bed-maker,  who  invariably  re- 
commended the  potation  to  Oxonians 
who  availed  themselves  of  her  care ;  it  is 
called 


*  Oxford  Night  Caps. 
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Brown  Betty. 

To  make  a  brown  Betty  you  must  dis- 
solve a  pound  of  brown  sugar  in  a  pint 
of  water ;  slice  a  lemOn  into  it ;  let  it  stand 
a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  add  a  small 
quantity  of  powdered  cloves  and  cinnamon, 
lialf  a  pint  of  brandy,  and  a  quart  of  good 
strong  ale ;  stir  all  well  together,  put  into 
the  mixture  a  couple  of  slices  of  toasted 
bread,  grate  some  nutmeg  and  ginger  on 
the  toast,  and  you  have  a  brown  Betty. 
Ice  it,  and  you  will  find  it  excellent  in 
summer ;  warm  it,  an(f  it  will  be  right 
comfortable  in  winter.* 


Under  the  date  of  March  1, 1760,  Ben 
Tyrrell,  the  noted  *'  Oxford  Pieman,''  or 
some  one  in  his  behalf,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing verses  on  his  adventuring  to  ati- 
nounce  an  increase  of  his  manufacture, 
in  anticipation  of  increased  demand  :— 


Mutton  Pies  for  trb  Assizes. 

March  1, 1760. 

Behold,  once  more,  fiicetiont  Ben 
Steps  from  hie  paste  to  take  the  pen  ; 
And  as  the  trumpets,  shrill  aad  load. 
Precede  the  shertfTs  javclinM  ciowd. 
So  Ben  before-hand  advertisea 
His  snng-lald  scheme  for  the  Assaaei. 
Bach  of  the  evenings,  Ben  propoaes. 
With  pies  ao  nice  to  smoke  your  noaea : 
No  cost,  as  heietoioae,  he  gradgea  ; 
He'll  atand  the  test  of  aUe  j«dgea ; 
And  think  tbat«  when  the  hall  ia  up. 
How  cheap  a  juryman  may  aup  f 
For  lawyer's  clerks,  in  wigs  ao  smart, 
A  tight  warm  room  ia  set  apaxt.— 
My  masters  eke  (might  Ben  advise  ye), 
Betain'd  too  long  at  niuy  prtujf. 
Your  college  commons  lost  at  aix,— > 
At  Ben's  Om  jovial  evening  fix ; 
From  ir)^j»>indentuea,  stale  and  dry, 
Bscap'd  to  potter  and  a  pie. 
Hither,  if  ye  have  any  taate. 
Ye  booted  cvidencea,  haste  ! 
Ye  lanea  too,  both  tali  and  slim. 
In  riding-habits  dress'd  so  trim. 
Who,  usher'd  by  some  young  attorney. 
Take,  each  aasise,  an  Oxford  journey ; 
All  who,  aubpoBna'd  on  the  occanon, 
.  Require  genteel  accommodation. 
Oh !  haste  to  Ben'si  and  save  your  fines 
You'd  pay  at  hoosea  deckM  with  aigna ! 
Lo  I!  a  cook  of  taste  and  knowledge, 
And  bred  the  eo^Mif  of  a  college. 
Having  long  known  the  student's  bounty. 
Now  dare  to  cater  for  the  county. 


On  the  1st  of  March,  1818,  died 
Mr.  Thomas  Pleasants,  an  opulent  and 
benevolent  native  of  Ireland.  He  be- 
queathed his  valuable  collection  of  paint- 
ings to  the  Dublin  Society  for  the  en- 
conrogement  of  the  fine  arts  in  Ireland, 
and  left  £22,000  to  various  charitable 
uses.  In  his  life-time  his  beneficence 
was  various  and  splendid.  Besides  con- 
tinued and  extensive  chanties  within  his 
private  circle,  he  ga^e,  in  a  time  of  ge- 
neral calamity,  £10,000  to  the  Murth 
Hospital.  In  1814,  when  22,000  woollen 
weavers  of  Dublin  were  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  suffering  heart-rending  distress, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  impossible  to 
dry  the  cloth  during  the  inclemency  of 
the  season,  a  sum  of  £3500  was  required 
for  erecting  a  building  to  be  applied  to 
that  use.  Petitions  for  that  sum  were 
addressed  to  rich  individuals  and  to  parlia- 
ment in  vain,  and  every  expedient  to 
raise  the  amount  was  abandoned  in  de- 
»pair.  At  that  iuncture  Thomas  Pleasants 
stepped  in,  and  at  an  expense  of  £14,000 
purchased  ground  and  built  the  Stove 
Tenter  House  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
weavers  of  Dublin  for  ever.  He  was  at 
the  expense  of  erecting  the  handsome 
gates  and  lodges  of  the  Botanical  Garden 
near  Dublin,  and,  by  like  acts  of  muni- 
ficence, erected  imperishable  monuments 
to  his  exalted  humanity  and  patriotism. 


*  Oxford  Night  C«i>s. 


k.  m. 

March  t.     Daybreaks  ...    4  43 
Sun  rises  ....    6  35 
-—  sets    ....    5  25 
Twilight  ends    .    .    7  17 
The  pale  purple-and-white  crocus  flow- 
ers ;  it  resembles  the  common  crocus  in  its 
markings,  but  more  inclines  to  blue,  and 
the  flower  is  larger;   it  equals  in  siie  the 
common  yellow  crocus. 


Olp  Fashion  ot  Travblliiio. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  ^Journey  from 
Chester  to  London,^  says—"  In  March, 
1739-40, 1  changed  my  Welsh  school  for 
one  nearer  to  the  capital,  and  travelled 
in  the  Chester  stage— then  no  despicable 
vehicle  lor  country  gentlemen.  Tiie  first 
day,  with  much  labor,  we  got  from 
Chester  to  Whitchurch,  twenty  miles; 
the  second  day,  to  the  Welsh  Harp; 
the  third,  to  Coventry;    the  fourth,  to 
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Northampton ;  the  fifth,  to  Dunstable ; 
and,  as  a  wondrous  effort,  on  the  last,  to 
London  before  the  commenoement  of 
night.  The  strain  and  labor  of  six  good 
horseSi  sometimes  eight,  drew  ns  through 
the  sloughs  of  Mireaeny  and  many  other 

E laces.  We  were  constantly  out  two 
ours  before  day,  and  as  late  at  night ; 
and  in  the  depth  of  winter  proportionably 
later.  Families  who  travelled  in  their 
own  carriages  contracted  with  Benson 
and  Co.,  and  were  drasged  up,  in  the 
same  number  of  days,  ^  three  sets  of 
able  horses.  The  single  gentlemen,  then 
a  hardy  race,  equipped  in  jack-boots  and 
trowsers,  np  to  their  middle,  rode  post 
through  thick  and  thin,  and,  guarded 
against  the  mire,  defied  the  frequent 
stumble  and  &11 ;  arose  and  pursued  their 
journey  with  alacrity:  while  in  these 
days  their  enervated  posterity  sleep  away 
their  rapid  journeys  in  easy  chaises,  fitted 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  soft  inhabitants 
of  Sybaris.'* 

9 

In  1609  the  commanication  between 
the  North  of  England  and  the  Univei^ 
sities  was  maintained  by  carriers,  who 
performed  a  uniform,  but  tedious  route, 
with  whole  trains  of  pack-horses.  Not 
only  the  packages,  but  frequently  the 
young  scholars  were  consigned  to  their 
care.  Through  these  carriers  epistolary 
correspondence  was  conducted,  and,  as 
they  always  visited  London,  a  letter  could 
scarcely  be  ezdianged  between  Oxford  and 
Yorkshire  in  less  time  than  a  month. 


once  a*week,  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  to  go  through  with  the  same  horses 
they  set  out  with,  and  not  travel  more 
than  thirty  miles  a-day  in  summer,  and 
twenty-five  in  winter.  His  arguments  in 
support  of  these  proposals  were,  that 
coaches  and  caravans  were  mischievous 
to  the  public,   destructive  to  trade,  and 

Srejudicial  to  lands;  because,  firstly,  they 
estroyed  the  breed  of  sood  horses,  and 
made  men  careless  of  horsemanship; 
secondly,  they  hindered  the  breed  of 
watermen,  who  were  the  nursery  of  sea- 
men ;  thirdly,  they  lessened  the  revenue. 


About  1670  the  journey  from  Oxford 
to  London,  which  is  under  sixty  miles, 
occupied  two  days.  An  invention 
callea  the  ^'  Flying  Coach,"  achieved 
it  in  thirteen  successive  hours:  but, 
firom  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day,  it  was 
'unifoimly  a  two-days'  performance. 


In  the  winter  of  1682  a  journey  from 
Nottingluim  to  London  occapied  four 
whole  days. 

In  1673,  a  writer  suggested,  ''that 
the  multitude  of  stage-coacpes  and  cara- 
vans travelling  on  the  roads  might  all,  or 
most  of  them,  be  suppressed,  especially 
those  within  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  miles  off 
London."  He  proposed  that  the  number 
of  stage  coaches  should  be  limited  to  one 
to  every  shire-town  in   England,  to  gb 


The  state  of  the  roads  in  the  South  of 
England,  in  1703,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  statement  in  the  December 
of  that  year,  by  an  attendant  on  the  king 
of  Spain,  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Duke 
of  Somerset's,  at  Petworth,  in  Sussex ;  for 
they  were  fourteen  hours  pn  the  journey. 
**  We  set  out  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  go  to  Petworth,  and  did  not  get  out 
of  the  coaches,  save  only  when  we  were 
overturned  or  stuck  &st  in  the  mire,  till 
we  arrived  at  our  journey's  end.    Twas 
hard  service  for  the  prince  to  sit  fourteen 
hours  in  the  coach  that  day,  without  eat> 
ing  any  thing,  and  passing  through  the 
wofit  ways  thai  I  ever  saw  in  my  life : 
we  were  thrown  but  once  indeed  in  going, 
but  both  our  coach  which  was  leading,  and 
his  highness's  body  coach,  would  have  su^ 
fered  very  often,  if  the  nimble  boors  of  Sus 
sex  had  not  frecpiently  poised  it,  or  support- 
ed it  with  their  shoulders,  from  Gonalmin 
almost  to  Petworth ;  and,  the  nearer  we 
approached  the  duke's,  the  more  inacces- 
sible it  seemed  to  be.    The  last  nine 
miles  of  the  way  cost  six  hours  time  to 
conquer.     In  the  lifetime  of  the  proud 
duke  of  Somerset,  who  died  in  1748,  the 
roads  in  Sussex  were  so  bad  that,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  Guildford  from   Petworth; 
persons  were  obliged  to  make  for  the 
nearest  point  of  the  great  road  from  Ports- 
mouth to  London,  and  the  journey  was  a 
work  of  so  much  difficulty  as  to  occupy 
the  whole  day.     The  distance  between 
Petworth  and  London  is  less  than  fifty 
miles,  and  yet  the  duke  had  a  house  at 
Guildford  which  was  regularly  occupied 
as  a  resting  place  for  the  night  by  any 
part  of  his  fiunily  travelling  to  the  me- 
tropolis* 


*  Arebsologia. 


'  TBI  Ts&a  soot^-WLSuca  s 


FAC-SIMILE  OF  THE  OLDEST  PRIMT  OF  CHESS  PLAY. 

Itiis  repnteotatiOQ  of  "  Six  Udiet  and  cnets,  or  chcw-playgra,  or  mores  in  the 

{pntlemnt  in  ■  garden,  plByiDg  at  cheM,"  Rime,  ue  imnieai>tel]p  afforded,  ihej  will 

u  an  attenpt  to  reduce  a  rare  and  Tei;  be  rer;  acceptable  ai  accompaninienU  to 

Ttlnablfl  coppopliua  print,  after  an  en-  ipecimeiu  or  the  elenDt  form*  of  aome 

granng  of  it  in  *■  A  coAection  of  139  fao-  of  these  cheia-men,  Wtiich  are  now  in  Ibe 

aimile*   of  scarce   and   curious   prints,"  hands  of  the  eograTer,  with  the  hope,  and 

edited  by  Mr.  Otiley.     That  gentleman  in  anticipation,  that  thii  dewre  ma*  bt 

inclines  to  beliere  that  the  original  of  this  gratified, 

print  was  executed  by  a  eelebiMed  ailist,  aaa^^^ 

who   it   Mlled    ■'  the  Mailer  of  14M,"  a  MoB*iaiT  o»  Cnr^ 

because  that  date  u  affixed  to  lome  of  n     •>        t 

hU   platei,  and    hU  name  U  unknown.  »'  ^opi  Ihboceht. 

He  waa  the  earlieat  engraver  of  the  Ger-  Iliis  world  i*  nearly  like  a  Clieu  Boo'd, 

nan  school.  of  which  the  poinU  are  alternately  wbiU 

Tbepriotisremarkahle  asa  speeinienof  and  black,  figuring   the  double  stale  of 

tbe  arts  of  design  and  eni^raving  when  in  life  and  death,  gTMe  and  sin. 

their  in&ncy.     It  showsAe  costume,  and  Tbe  familiea  of  the    Cfaest-boaid  an 

dandy-like  deportment lowaidt the  ladies,  like  mankind:  tb«y  all  cone  out  of  one 

of  (he  gentlemen  of  that  ige.    It  ia  fiirther  bag,  and  are  placed  in  diB^nt  station*, 

remarkable  as  being  Ibe  earliest  eugrared  They  have  dlB^rent  appellations; 


9,  recently  sixth  pawn, 
deceased,  designed  a  beautiful  set  of  pieces         The  condition  of  the  same  is,  that  one 

t>r  tbe  chess-board,  which  were  execnted  piece  takes  another;  and,  when  the  game 

M  his  lifetime,  and  played  with.    Ifafew  is  finished,  ihey  are  all  deposited    toge- 

4*ice  anKdotas,  or  nolicet  concerning  ther,  like  man,  in  ihe  same  place.     There 
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is  not  ftnj  dHfemiM  between  the  king  and 
Ike  poor  pewn;  and  it  often  happena 
that,  when  thrown  promitenoiiely  into  the 
beg,  the  king  lies  at  the  bottom ;  as  pome 
of  the  great  will  find  themseWes,  after  their 
transit  ffOQ  this  world  to  the  neit. 
The  kine  goes  into  all  theciroamjaoent 

{ilaccs,  and  takes  ereiy  thing  in  a  direct 
ine :  which  is  a  sign  that  the  king  must 
never  omit  domg  justice  to  all.  Henoe^ 
in  whateTer  manner  a  king  acts,  it  is  re- 
puted jost;  and  what  pleases  the  sove- 
reim  has  the  force  of  law. 

The  qneen  goes  and  takes  in  an  oblique 
line ;  because  women,  being  of  an  avari- 
cious nature,  take  whatever  they  can,  and 
often,  bdng  without  merit  or  grace,  are 
guilty  of  rapine  and  injustice. 

The  rook  is  a  judge,  who  perambulates 
the  whole  land  in  a  straignt  line,  and 
should  not  take  any  thing  in  an  oblique 
manner,  by  bribery  and  corruption,  nor 
spare  anv  one. 

But  the  knight,  in  taking,,  goes  one 
point  directl)r,  and  then  makes  an  oblique 
circuit ;  signifying  that  knights  and  lords 
of  the  land  may  justly  take  the  rents  justly 
due  to  them,  and  the  fines  justly  forfeited 
to  tliem ;  their  third  point  being  oblique, 
refers  to  knights  and  lords  when  they 
unjustly  extort 

The  poor  pAwn  goes  directly  forward, 
in  his  simplicity ;  but  he  takes  obliquely. 
Thus  flSan,  while  he  is  poor  and  contented, 
keeps  within  compass,  and  lives  honestly ; 
but  in  search  of  temporal  honors  he  fiiwns, 
cringes,  bribes,  forswears  himself,  and  thus 
goes  obliquely,  till  he  gains  a  superior 
deeree  on  the  chess-board  of  the  world. 
When  the  pawn  attains  the  utmost  in  his 
power,  he  changes  to  fen;  and,  in  like 
manner,  humble  poverty  becomes  rich 
and  insolent. 

Tlie  alphins  represent  various  prelates;  a 
pope,  archbishop,  and  suborainate  bi- 
shops. Xlphins  move  and  take  obliquely 
three  points ;  perhaps  the  minds  of  certain 
palates  are  perverted  by  fawning,  iklse- 
hood,  and  bribery,  to  refrain  from  repre* 
hendinff  the  guilty,  and  denouncing  the 
vices  of  the  great,  whose  wickedness  they 
absolve. 

In  this  chess-game  the  Evil  one  says, 
**  Check  f  whenever  he  insults  and  strikes 
one  with  his  dart  of  siti ;  and,  if  he  that 
is  struck  cannot  immediately  deliver  him- 
self, the  arch  enemy,  resuming  the  move, 
says  to  him,  **  Mate ! "  carrying  his  soul 
along  with  him  to  that  place  from  which 
there  is  no  redemption. 


Mmrck  9.     Day  breaks  ...    4  41 

Sun  rises  ....    6  33 

—  sets  ....    5  27 

Twilight  ends    ..719 

Dashne  meiereon  often  in  ftill  flower. 


Uawkivo. 

Under  the  date  of  March  8, 1793,  there 
Is  a  communication  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  from  which,  and  from  a  pre- 
vious account,  it  appears  that  in  the 
precedina  September  several  newspapers 
contained  a  paragraph,  stating  that  a  hawk 
had  been  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  brought  from  thence  by  one  of  the 
India  ships,  having  on  its  neck  a  gold 
collar,  on  which  were  engraven  the  follow- 
ing words  :-^'' This  gMKiUe  hawk  doth 
belong  to  hb  most  excellent  majestic, 
James,  king  of  England.  A.  D.  1610." 

In  a  curious  manuscript,  containing 
remarks  and  observations  on  the  migration 
of  birds,  and  their  flying  to  distant  re- 
gions, is  the  following  passage,  relating^ 
it  is  presumable,  to  this  bird  : — *^  And 
here  I  call  to  mind  a  story  of  our  Anthony 
Wddon,  in  his  Court  and  Character  of 
king  James;  'The  king,'  saith  he,  'being 
at  Newmarket,  delighted  much  to  fly  his 
goshawk  at  herons;  and  the  manner  of 
8ie  conflict  was  this:  the  heron  would 
mount,  and  the  goshawk  would  get  much 
above  it ;  then,  when  the  hawk  stooped  at 
the  game,  the  heron  would  turn  up  his  belly 
to  receive  him  with  his  clawsand  sharp  bill ; 
which  the  hawk  perceiving,  would  dodge 
and  pass  by,  rather  than  endanaer  itself. 
This  pastime  being  over,  both  ttie  hawk 
and  heron  would  mount  anin,  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  power,  till  the  hawk  would 
be  at  another  attempt;  and,  after  divers 
such  assaults,  usually,  by  some  lucky  hit 
or  other,  the  hawk  would  bring  her  down ; 
but,  one  day,  a  most  excdlent  hawk 
being  at  the  game,  in  the  king's  presence, 
mounted  so  high  with  his  game,  that  both 
hawk  and  heron  got  out  of  sight,  and  were 
never  seen  more :  inquiry  was  made,  not 
only  aU  over  England,  but  in  all  the 
foreign  princes'  courts  in  Europe;  the 
faAwk  havinff  the  king's  jesses,  and  marks 
saffictent  whereby  it  might  be  known; 
but  aU  their  inquiries  proved  inefiectual.' " 

In  the  printed  edition  of  Sir  Anthony 
Weldon's  Court  of  king  James,  the  pas- 
sage  in    question  stands  thus: — **Tlie 
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French  king  sending  ovA'  his  falconer 
to  show  that  sport,  his  master  ialconer 
lay  long  here,  but  could  not  kill  one  kite, 
ours  being  more  magnanimous  tlian  the 
French  kite.  Sir  Thomas  Monson  desired 
to  have  that  flight  in  all  exquisiteness, 
and  to  that  end  was  at  £}00  charge  in 
gosfalcons  for  that  flight;  in  all  that 
charge  he  ne?er  had  but  one  cast  would 
perform  it,  and  those,  that  had  killed  nine 
kites,  never  missed  one.  The  earl  of 
Pembroke,  with  all  the  lords,  desired  the 
king  but  to  walk  out  of  Royston  town's 
end,  to  see  that  flight,  which  was  one  of 
the  most  stateliest  flights  of  the  world, 
for  the  high  mountee ;  the  king  went  un- 
willingly forth,  the  flight  was  showed,  but 
the  kite  went  to  such  a  mountee,  as  all 


the  field  lost  signc  of  kite  and  hawke  and 
all,  and  neither  kite  nor  hawke  were  either 
seen  or  heard  of  to  this  present,  whidi 
made  all  the  court  conjecture  it  a  very  ill . 
omen." 

It  is  fairly  presumable  that  the  hawk 
thus  spoken  of  by  sir  Anthony  Weldon 
a&  lost,  in  1610,  may  have  been  the  hawk 
found  at  the  Cape  in  1793,  and  conse- 
quently tends  to  prove  the  amazin  lon- 
gevity ascribed  to  birds  of  prey. 


Thomas  Heywood,  in  his  play  entitled 
''  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,''  and 
acted  before  1604,  has  a  passage  on  fal- 
conry, highly  descriptive  of  the  diver 


sion: 


^*  Sir  Charles,    So;  well  cast  ofi*:  aloft,  aloft;  well  flown. 
O,  now  she  takes  her  at  the  sowse,  and  strikes  her  down 
To  the  earth,  like  a  swift  thunder  clap. — 
Now  she  hath  seized  the  fowl,  and  'gins  to  plume  her, 
Rebeck  her  not;  rather  stand  still  and  check  her. 
So :  seize  her  gets,  her  jess'tf,  and  her  bells ; 
Away. 

SirFrmKtt.    My  hawk  kill'd  too ! 

Sir  Charla.    Aye,  but  'twas  at  the  qaeii%, 
Not  at  the  mount,  like  mine. 

;Sir  Fran,    Judgment,  mv  masters. 

CranweU.    Yours  miss'd  her  at  the  ferre. 

WendoU,    Aye,  bat  our  Merlin  first  had  plum*d  the  k>m\p 
And  tvice  renewed  her  firom  the  river  too ; 
Her  bells.  Sir  Francis,  had  not  both  one  weight. 
Nor  was  one  semi>tune  above  the  other: 
Methinks  these  Milan  bells  do  sound  too  full. 
And  spoil  the  mounting  of  your  hawk. — 

Sir  JFran.    Mine  likewise  seized  a  fowl 

Within  her  talons ;  and  you  saw  her  paws 
Full  of  the  feathers :  both  her  petty  smgles. 
And  her  long  singles  griped  her  more  than  other ; 
The  terrials  of  her  legs  were  stained  with  blood : 
Not  of  the  fowl  only,  she  did  discomfit 
Some  of  her  feathers ;  but  she  brake  away." 

The  technical  terms  in  the  above  from  the  river  and  feeding  in  tne  field, 
citation  may  admit  of  some  explanation,  if  your  kawk  flee  covertly  under  hedges, 
from  the  following  passage  in  Markham's  or  dose  by  the  ground,  by  which  means 
edition  of  the  Book  of  St.  Alban's,  1595,  she  nymeth  one  of  them  before  they  can 
where,  speaking  of  the  fowl  being  found  rise,  you  shall  say,  ibaX  fowl  was  killed 
in  a  river  or  pit,  he  adds,  "  if  she  (the  at  the  querre." 
hs^wk)  nyme,  or  take  the  farther  side  of 
the  river,  or  pit  from  you,  then  she 
slayeth  the  fowl  at  fere  juttiei  but  if  she 
kill  it  on  that  side  that  you  are  on  your-  March  ft. 
self,  as  many  times  it  chanceth,  then  you 
shall  say  she  killed  the  fowl  at  the  jutty 
ferry.    If  your  hawk  nyme  the  fowl  aloft, 

on  shall  say  she  took  it  at  the  mount. 

f  you  see  store  of  maltods  separate 


I 


B«.  n. 

'artk 

I  a.    Day  breaks  .    .    . 
Sunrises       .    .    . 

4  39 
a  31 

—  sets  .... 

5  a 

Pur 

Twilight  ends    .     . 
>le  spring  crocus  flowers. 

T  21 

Ear 

y  sulohur  bultetfly  appears. 
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March  4,  1765.  Died,  Dr.  William 
Stukeley,  an  eminent  antiquary,  of 
yaried  attainments.  He  was  bora  at 
Holbeach,  in  Lincolnsliirey  wliere,  and  at 
Benet  College,  Cambridge,  he  received 
eTenr  advanta^  of  education.  He  prac- 
tised with  reputation  as  a  physician,  at 
Boston,  London,  and  Grantham ;  but  was 
prevailed  upon  to  take  holy  orders,  and 
became,  successively,  rector  of  Somerby, 
All-Saints,  Stamford,  and  St.  Geoige's 
Hanover-square,  London.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  society  of  antiqua- 
ries, the  Spaldinff  society,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian socie^.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  society,  secretary  to  the  antiqua* 
rian  society,  and  senior  fellow  and  censor 
of  the  college  of  physicians.  He  became 
a  free-mason,  under  an  impression  that 
the  order  retained  some  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  and  was  afterwards  master  of 
a  lodge.  He  wrote  ably  as  a  divine, 
physician,  historian,  and  antiquary.  His 
Knowledge  of  British  antiquities  was 
profound.  He  was  a  good  botanist;  and 
erudite  in  ancient  coins,  of  which  he  had 
a  good  collection.  He  drew  well,  and 
understood  mechanics.  He  invented  a 
successful  method  of  repairing  the  siiJung 
pile  of  Westminster  bndge,  in  which  the 
ablest  artificers  had  fidled.  He  cut  a 
machine  in  wood,  on  the  plan  of  the 
orrery,  which  showed  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  course  of  the  tides, 
&C.,  and  arranged  a  plan  of  Stonehenge  on 
a  common  trencher.  His  life  was  spent  in 
gaining  and  conununicating  knowledge. 
He  traced  the  footsteps  of  the  Romans,  and 
explored  the  temples  of  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons. His  labors  in  British  antiquities 
Srocuied  him  the  name  of  Aich-Druid. 
^turning  from  his  retirement  at  Kentish- 
town  to  his  house  in  Queen-square,  on 
February  27,  1765,  he  reposed  on  a 
couch,  aa  he  was  accustomed,  while  his 
housekeeper  read  to  him;  she  left  the 
room  for  a  short  time,  and,  on  her  return, 
he  said  to  her,  with  a  smiling  and  serene 
countenance,-—*'  Sally,  an  accident  has 
happened  since  you  have  been  absent*' 
<"  Pray  what  is.  it,  sir  ?  "  <<  No  less  than 
a  stroke  of  the  palsy."  '*  I  hope  not, 
sir."  ^  Observing  th$it  she  was  in  tears,  he 
nid,  ^  Nay,  do  not  weep ;  do  not  trouble 
jTOcrself,  but  get  some  help  to  carry  me 
up  stairs,  for  1  shall  never  come  oown 
again,  but  on  men's  shoulders."  He 
lived  a  week  longer,  but  be  never  spoke 


again.  His  remains  were*  interred  at 
Eastham,  Essex,  in  a  spot  he  had  shown, 
when  on  a  visit  to  the  vicar,  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Simms.  A  friend  placed 
the  following  inscription  over  the  aoor  of 
Dr.  Stukeley*8  villa  at  Kentish-town : 

Me  dulcis  satoret  quiM  ^ 
ObsoiTo  pocitoa  loco 
Leni  perfiraar  otio 
Cbyndonax  Draida. 

O  may  tliii  rural  tolitnde  iec«ive. 

And  contemplation  all  its  pleasures  give 

The  Druid  priest. 

"  Cbyndonax  Druida*'  is  an  allusion 
to  an  urn  of  glass  so  inscribed,  in  France, 
which  Dr.  Stukeley  believed  to  contain 
the  ashes  of  an  arch-druid  of  that  name, 
whose  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece  to 
Stonehenge,  though  the  French  antiqua- 
ries, in  general,  considered  it  as  a  forgery. 
Mr.  Pe^,  who  seemed  to  inherit  the 
antiquarian  lore  and  research  of  Dr. 
Stukeley,  says  of  him,  in  his  work  on  the 
coins  of  Cunobelin:— ''  The  doctor,  I  am 
sensible,  has  his  admirers,  but  I  confess 
I  am  not  one  of  that  number,  as  not 
being  fond  of  wildness  and  enthusiasm 
upon  any  subject"  Respecting  his  hand 
writing  Mr.  Gray,  mentioning  other  per- 
sons writing  with  him  in  the  reading-room 
at  the  museum,  says, — ''  The  third  person 
writes  for  the  emperor  of  Germany,  or 
Dr.  Pocock,  for  he  speaks  the  worst 
English  I  ever  heard ;  and,  fourthly.  Dr. 
Stukeley,  whovrrites  for  himself,  the  very 
worst  person  he  could  write  for.'** 


Dm  m. 

March  4.    Day  breaks  ...    4  37 

Sun  rises  ....    6  29 

—  sets   ....    5  31 

Twilight  ends    .     .    7  23 

Grape  hyacinth  in  flower  if  the  season 

is  not  backward. 

Sweet  violets  are  usually  in  flower. 


fiHW^  5. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1597,  the  sou  of 
the  constable  duke  de  Montmorency  was 
baptized  at  the  hotel  de  Montmorency. 
Henry  IV.  was  a  sponsor,  and  tibe  pope's 
legate  officiated.  So  sumptuous  was  the 
banquet,  that  all  the  cooki  in  Paris  were 
employed  eight  days  in  making  prepaia- 

•  Noble, 
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tions.  Then  were  two  sturgeons  of  an 
hundred  ^us.  The  fish,  for  the  most 
part,  were  sea-monstersy  brought  expressly 
from  the  coast.  The  fruit  cost  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ^us ;  and  such  pears  were 
sent  to  table  as  could  not  be  matched  for 
an  ^cu  each.* 


A  poor  man  that  hath  little,  and  desires 
no  more,  is,  in  truth,  richer  than  the  great* 
est  monarch  that  thinketh  he  hath  not 
what  he  should,  or  what  he  raiffht;  or 
that  grieves  there  is  no  more  to  naTe^— 
Bjf.  BaU. 

Sprino. 

The  first  spprosch  of  the  swmc  ipnag 

Returning  here  onn  more,-— 
The  memory  of  the  love  that  holds 

In  my  fond  heart  ench  power, — 
The  tliftish  again  hie  eong  eeeaying,-— 
The  little  rilla  o'er  pebbles  playing. 

And  spaiUing  aa  they  faU^- 

The  memory  recall 
if  her  on  whom  my  heart's  deeir 
Is— shaU  bo— «x'd  tiU  I  expire. 


With  every  seaaon  fieeh  and  new 

That  lore  is  more  inspiring : 
Her  eyes«  her  face,  all  bright  wi&  joy^— 

Her  eoming,  her  letiring,— * 
Her  fiaithfol  words,— her  winning  ways,— 
niat  sweet  look,  kindling  up  the  blaae 

Of  love,  so  gentle  stUl, 
o  wound,  but  not  to  kill^-— 
8o  that  when  most  1  weep  and  s^h^ 
8o  mvch  the  higher  spiings  my  joy. 

JtosMl  ds  CilHy,  lUO. 


■^^ 


h.  m. 

March  5.    Day  bretM  ...     4  34 

Sun  rises  ....    6  37 

—  sets    ....    5  39 

Twilight  em)s    .    .    7  36 

Primroses  are  still  common  in  gardens 


Spbivg, 

This  is  usually  noted  by  meteorologists 
as  the  first  day  of  spring. 


Spiirifo. 

Sweet  spring,  thou  oom'st  with  all  thy  goodlv  train, 

Thy  head  wiUi  flames,  thy  mantle  bright  with  flow'rs, 

The  lephyrs  curl  the  green  locks  of  the  plain. 

The  clouds  for  joy  in  pearls  weep  down  their  show'rs 

Sweet  spring,  thou  com'str— but,  ah  I  my  pleasant  hoan^ 

And  happy  days,  with  thee  come  not  again; 

The  sad  memoriab  only  of  my  pain 

Do  with  thee  come,  which  turn  my  sweets  to  sours. 

Thou  art  the  same  which  still  thou  wert  before, 

Delicious,  lusty,  amiable,  (air ; 

But  she  whose  breath  embalm'd  thy  wholesome  air 

Is  gone ;  nor  ^Id  nor  gems  can  her  restore. 

Neglected  virtue,  seasons  go  and  come,  ■>:' 

When  thine  foigot  lie  dosed  in  a  tomb. 

Dmmnumd  of  Hawthomden, 


■i  - 


When  fruits,  and  herbs,  and  flowers  art 
decayed  and  perished,  d^y  are  continually 
succeeded  by  new  productions;  and  this 
governing  power  o/  the  Deity  is.  only  his 
creating  power  constantly  repeated.  So 
it  is  with  respect  to  the  races  of  animated, 
beings.  What  an  amazing  structure. ot 
parts,  fitted  to  strain  the  various  particles 
that  are  imbibed ;  which  can  aamit  and 
percolate  molecules  of  such  various  figures 
and  siiesl  Out  of  the  same  common 
earth  what  variety  of  beings  I — a  variety  oi 
which  no  human  capacity  can  venture  the 

•  History  of  Fktn,  Ui.  270. 


calculation ;  and  each  differing  from  the 
rest  in  taste,  color,  smell,  and  eveir  other 
property  1  How  powerful  must  that  art 
be  which  makes  the  flesh  of  the  various 
species  of  animals  difi*er  in  all  sensible 
qualities,  and  yet  be  formed  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  parts  of  the  same  common  food ! 
In  all  this  is  the  Creator  every  where  pre- 
sent, and  every  where  active:  it  is  he  who 
clothes  the  fields  with  green,  and  raises  the 
trees  of  the  forest ;  who  brings  ud  the  low- 
ing herds  and  bleating  flocks ;  who  guides 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  wings  the  inhabitants 
of  the  air,  and  directs  the  meanest  insect 
and  reptile  of  the  earth.    lie  forms  their 
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bodies  inoomparabla  in  their  kind,  and 
furnishet  them  with  instincts  still  more 
admirable.  Here  is  eternally  liTing  force, 
and  omnipotent  intelligenoe.* 

Natural  Stmpatht. 

In  solitude,  or  that  deserted  state  where 
we  are  surrounded  by  human  beings  and 
yet  they  sympathize  not  with  us,  we  Ioto 
tbe  flowers,  the  grass,  the  waters,  and  the 
sky.  In  the  motion  of  the  very  leares  of 
spring,  in  the  blue  air,  there  is  found  a 
secret  correspondence  with  our  heart. 
Tliere  is  eloquence  in  the  tongueless  wind, 
and  a  melody  in  the  flowing  brooks  and 
the  whistling  of  the  reeds  beside  them, 
which,  by  tl^r  inconceirable  relation  to 
•onething  within  the  soul,  awaken  the 


spirits  to  dance  of  brsathless  lanture,  and 
bring  tears  of  mysterious  tenaemess  to 
the  eyes,  like  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotic 
success,  or  the  Toice  of  one  beloved  sing- 
ing to  you  alone.  Sterne  lays,  that  if  he 
were  m  a  desert  he  would  love  some 
cypress.  So  soon  as  this  want  or  power 
is  dead,  man  becomes  a  living  sepulchre 
of  himself,  and  what  yet  survives  is  the 
mere  husk  of  what  once  he  was.* 


A.  ni« 

dfarck  6«    Day  breaks  ...    4  82 

Sun  rises ....     0  35 

—  sets   .    •     .    •    5  35 

Twilight  ends    -     .     7  38 

Eirly  dafibdil,  or  Lent  lily,  blows  in 

the  garaen. 


Birds  or  Paisagr. 

Birds,  joyous  birds  of  the  wandVing  wing  1 
Whence  is  it  ye  come  with  the  flowers  of  Sprinff? 
— **  We  come  from  the  shores  of  the  green  old  Nile, 
From  the  land  where  the  roses  of  Sharon  smile. 
From  the  palms  that  vrave  through  the  Indian  sky, 
From  the  mynh-trees  of  glowing  Araby. 

**  We  have  swept  o*er  cities,  in  song  renown'd — 

Silent  they  lie,  with  the  deserts  round  I 

We  have  crossed  proud  rivers,  whose  tide  hath  roird 

All  dark  with  the  vrarrior-blood  of  old; 

And  each  worn  wing  hath  regain*d  its  home. 

Under  peasant's  roof-tree,  or  monaroh*s  dome. 

And  what  have  ye  found  in  the  monarch's  dome. 
Since  last  ye  traversed  the  blue  sea's  foam  T 
•— '^  We  have  found  a  change,  we  have  found  a  pall. 
And  a  gloom  overshadowing  the  banquet's  hall. 
And  a  mark  on  the  floor,  as  of  life-drops  spilt<— 
— Nought  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  built  P' 

Oh,  joyous  birds,  it  hath  still  been  so  1 
Through  the  halls  of  kings  doth  the  tempest  go  1 
But  the  huts  of  the  hsmlet  lie  still  and  deep. 
And  the  hills  o'er  their  quiet  a  vigil  keep. 
Say,  what  have  ye  founa  in  the  peasant's  cot. 
Since  last  ye  parted  from  that  sweet  spot  ? 

**  A  chancre  we  have  found  there,  and  many  a  change! 

Faces  and  footsteps  and  all  things  strange! 

Grone  are  the  heads  of  the  silvery  hair, 

And  the  young  that  were,  have  a  brow  of  care. 

And  the  place  is  hush'd  where  the  children  play'd — 

— Nought  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  made  I" 

Sad  is  your  tale  of  the  beautiful  earth. 
Birds  Uiat  o'ersweep  it  in  power  and  mirth ! 
Yet,  through  the  wastes  of  the  trackless  air, 
Te  have  a  guide,  and  shall  we  despair? 
Yeover  desert  and  deep  have  pass'd— 

shall  we  reach  our  bright  home  at  last! 


F.H. 


Buttr. 


t  Bhelley. 
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On  the  7th  of  March,  1755,  died  Thomu 
WilBOiiy  the  venenble  bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  in  the  ninetr^third  year  of  hui 
age.  He  was  bom  of  humble  parents,  at 
Burton,  a  village  in  the  hundred  of  Wirrel, 
Cheshire,  where  his  ancestors  had  passed 
their  unambitious  lives  for  several  ages. 
From  Chester  school  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  which  was  then  a  custom 
with  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  youths  de- 
signed for  the  church.  His  first  prefer- 
ment was  a  curacy  under  Dr.  Slierlock, 
his  maternal  uncle,  then  rector  of  Win- 
wick  ;  whence  he  went  into  the  family  of 
the  earl  of  Derby,  as  chaplain,  and  tutor 
to  his  lordship's  sons.  At  that  period  he 
refused  the  rich  liying  of  Baddesworth  in 
Yorkshire,  because,  in  his  then  situation, 
he  could'  not  perform  the  duties  of  it 
The  biriiopric  of  Sodor  and  Man,  which 
had  been  Ions  vacant,  was  so  reluctantly 
received  by  him,  that  it  might  be  said  he 
was  forced  into  it.  Baddesworth  was 
again  offered  to  him  in  commendam,  and 
again  refused.  In  his  seauestered  diocese 
he  was  the  father  and  tne  friend  of  bis 
flock.  He  repeatedly  rejected  richer 
bishoprics,  saying,  **  he  would  not  part 
with  his  wife  because  she  vras  poor." 
His  woras,  in  two  volumes  4to.,  prove 
that  he  deserved  whatever  could  have  been 
offered  to  him. 

Bishop  Home,  when  Dean  of  Canterw 
bury,gave  the  following  character  of  Bishop 
Wilson's  Works,  in  a  letter  to  his  son :  "  I 
am  charmed  with  tlie  view  the  books  af- 
ford me  of  the  good  man  your  father,  in 
his  diocese  and  in  his  closet.  The  Life, 
the  Sacra  Privata,  the  Maxims,  the  Paro- 
ehialia,  &c.,  exhibit  altogether  a  complete 
and  lovely  portrait  of  a  Christian  Bishop, 
going  through  all  his  functions  with  con- 
summate prudence,  fortitude,  and  piety — 
the  pastor  and  father  of  a  happy  island 
for  nearly  threescore  years.  The  Sermons 
are  the  affectionate  addresses  of  a  parent  to 
his  children,  descending  to  the  minutest 
particulars,  and  adapted  to  all  their  wants." 

'  ■  ■ '  h.  m. 

March!.    Day  breaks    ...     4  30 

Sun  rises  ....     6  23 

—  sets    ....     5  27 

Twilight  ends    .     .     7  30 

Daffodilly,  or  double  I^ent  lily,  begins 
to  blow,  and  in  the  course  of  the  month 
makes  a  fine  show  in  the  gardens :  thin 
p&le  contrasts  well  with  fhe  deep  yellow 
of  the  crocus. 


LaTS  or  THE  MlHllESIVOBiS. 

There  was  once  a  gentle  time. 
When  the  world  was  in  its  prinnc. 
When  every  day  was  holiday. 
And  every  month  was  lovely  May, 

These  bland  verses  usher,  as  a  motto, 
the  ^  Lays  of  the  MinneeingerSy  or  Ger- 
man Troubadours,  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries^ — with  specimens  of 
the  cotemporaiy  Lyric  Poetry  of  Provence, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.'*  *  From  this 
▼olume  wul  be  derived  subsequent  narti- 
calari,  and  poetical  illustrations  or  the 
vernal  season. 

The  Mmnesingenf  which  literally  sig- 
nifies Xiooe-tiii^ers,  flourished  in  Germany 
contemporaneously  with  the  eminent  trou- 
badours of  Provence,  Castille,  Catalonia, 
and  Italy.  They  sung,  or  wrote,  first  in  the 
low  German,  comprehending  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  old  Fnesic,  the  more  modem 
nether-Saxon,  and  the  Belgic,  or  Dutch 
dialect  of  the  northern  trills ;  secondly, 
the  Francic,  Alemanic,  Burgundian,  Sua- 
bian,  and  kindred  dialects  of  the  high- 
German,  or  south-western  tribes.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  poetry  of  the 
Minnesingers  is  in  this  latter,  the  high- 
German,  or  Suabian  tongue. 

Under  the  Saxon  emperors,  the  literature 
of  Germany  made  greaf  progress :  its 
brightest  age  of  poetry  may  be  reckoned 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Suabian 
dynasty,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  it  flourished  most  amidst  the 
storms  of  the  empire.  On  the  death  of 
Conrad  III.,  the  nrst  emperor  of  that  fa- 
mily, his  nephew,  Frederick,  duke  of 
Suabia,  sumamed  Red-beard,  was  elected 
emperor,  and  bore  the  title  of  Frederick  I. 
Under  his  reign  the  band  of  the  Minne- 
shigers  flourished,  and  at  their  head,  as 
the  earliest  of  date,  Henry  of  Veldig, 
who,  in  one  of  his  poems,  remarkably 
laments  the  degeneracy  of  that  early  age. 
He  says,  "  When  true  love  was  professed, 
then  also  was  honor  cultivated;  now, 
by  night  and  by  day,  evil  manners  are 
learnt.  Alas  I  how  may  he  who  witnesses 
the  present,  and  witnessed  the  past,  la- 
ment the  decay  of  virtue  !  "  Frederick 
I.  joined  the  third  papal  crusade,  accom- 
panied his  armies  through  the  fairy  regions 
of  the  east,  held  his  court  in  the  poetic 
lands  of  the  south  of  Europe,  admired 

*  8vo.  Longrman  and  Co.»  1825. 
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the  Uly B  of  the  tronbadonn  of  Provence, 
stimulated  the  muse  of  his  natiTe  minne- 
singers, mnd  fostered  the  literature  of 
Germany.  There  is  a  little  piece  ascribed 
to  this  emperor  which  is  **  curious  as  a 
commentary  on  the  manners  of  the  age," 
and  testifies  discriminatioD  derived  nom 
travel  and  observation—- 

Pits  my  cavallier  Vnmt6$, 

B  la  donna  Catallana, 
B  r  onrmr  d«l  Gynofa, 

B  U  covr  d6  Kaitdlana, 
Lo  caatay  ProvenMlIby 

B  la  daiiM  Troriaaaa^ 
B  lo  ooipt  Ar^ooMy 

IB  la  perU  (1)  Julliana, 
Los  mans  e  can  d'  Angl^, 
B  lo  doniel  do  Thoscana. 

ZVonitcrfion. 

I  like  a  'cavalior  Francos' 

And  a  Catalonian  damo ; 
Tho  coviteay  of  the  GtonooiOy 

And  Casdlian  dignity ; 
Tho  ProTonoo  longa  my  ean  to  pleaao. 

And  the  dance  of  the  TVevisan ; 
The  graceful  form  of  the  Arragoneae, 

And  the  pearl  (?)  of  the  Julian  ; 
'   An  Engliah  hand  and  face  to  see. 

And  a  page  of  Tmcaay. 

Frederick  I.  died  suddenly  in  1190. 
His  memory  is  preserved  by  traditions  of 
his  popularity,  and  by  grateful  attach- 
ment to  the  ruins  of  his  palace  at  Geln- 
hausen.  A  legend  places  him  within  a 
subterranean  |^ace  m  the  caverns  of  the 
Hartz  Forest,  reposing  in  a  trance  upon  a 
marble  throne,with  his  beard  flowing  on  the 
ground,  awakening  at  intervals  to  reward 
any  child  of  song  who  seeks  his  lonely 
court. 

His  son  and  successor,  the  emperor, 
Henry  VI.,  was  himself  a  minnesinger. 
Frederick  II.  called  to  his  court  the  most 
celebrated  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers 
of  the  age.  He  wrote  in  the  Provencal 
tongue,  and  there  remain  valuable  memo- 
rials of  bis  talents  and  zeal  for  the  pro- 
motion of  knowledge,  while  engaged  in 
foreign  wars  and  surrounded  by  domestic 
treachery.  Heavy  misfortunes  befel  the 
successors  of  his  house.  Conrad  IV. 
struggled  in  Tain ;  and  Conrad  the 
younger,  another  minnesinger,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  Sicily  and  Naples  only  to 
perish  on  the  scaffold,  in  1268,  by  the 
machinations  of  the  Pope  and  Charles  of 
Anjou. 

Upon  the  extinction  oi  the  Suabian 
line  of  emperors,  the  minnesingers  and 
literature  ot  Germany  declined,  llodolph 


of  Hapsburgh  ascended  the  throne  in 
1373 ;  and,  about  that  period,  Conrad  of 
Wnrtzburgfa,  an  eminent  minnesinger, 
lamented  the  failure  of  his  art  to  attract, 
in  lines  of  which  the  following  are  a 
translation : — 

Unwilling  stays  the  throng 
To  heav  the  minitrers  song  ; 
Yet  cease  I  not  to  sing, 
Thoagh  bbmU  the  pndse  it  bring ; 
Bven  if  on  desert  wute 
My  lonely  lot  wese  cast. 
Unto  my  haip,  the  saaie. 
My  nonbeis  would  I  fraae  ; 
Thoagh  BOTer  ear  were  found 
To  hear  the  lonely  aonnd. 
Still  ahoold  it  echo  round  i 
As  the  lone  nightingale 
Her  tuneful  ttrain  lings  on 
To  her  sweet  lelf  alone, 
Whiling  away  the  hour 
Deep  in  her  leafy  boVr, 
Where  night  by  night  abo  lores 
Her  music  to  prolong. 
And  makea  the  hills  and  groves 
Bo-echo  to  her  song. 

With  the  fourteenth  oentary  commenced 
a  freebooting  age,  and  an  entire  change 
in  the  literature  of  Germany.  Minstrels 
could  not  travel  amidst  the  turbulence  of 
wars  and  feuds.  The  **  meisters,"  masters, 
or  professors  of  poetiy,  and  their  "  song- 
schools,^  prescribed  pedantic  rules,  which 
fettered  the  imagination ;  poetry  sunk 
into  silly  yersifying,  and  the  minnesingers 
became  extinct. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  Rudiger  ro/n 
Manesse^  a  senator  of  Zurich,  and  his 
sons,  formed  a  splendid  MS.  ooUection  of 
Ivric  poets,  which  is  repeatedly  noticed 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  as  seen  at 
different  places  by  inquirers  into  the 
antiquities  of  German  song,  and  was  at 
last  found  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris. 
The  songs  of  each  poet  are  introduced 
by  an  illumination,  seeroii^  to  represent 
an  event  in  the  poet's  life,  or  to  be  illus- 
trative of  his  character ;  and  accompanied 
by  heraldic  decorations,  executed  with  a 
care  and  precision  usual  to  such  orna- 
ments in  the  albums  of  Germany.  The 
elder  Manesse  appears  to  have  correspond- 
ed with  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
country,  and  held  a  kind  of  academy  or 
conversazione,  where  all  poetry  which 
could  be  collected  was  examined,  and 
the  best  pieces  were  enrolled  in  his 
''  lieder-buoch." 

The  lyric  poetiy  of  the  minnesingers 
combines  ana  improves  upon  all  tiie 
pleasing  features  or  the  Provenpal  muse ; 
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iDd  it  more  highly  and  dUtinctirely  cfaa- 
nottristic  of  sttbdued  and  delicato  feeling. 
It  breathes  the  sentiments  of  innocent  aid 
tender  affection— admiration  of  his  lady's 
perfeetionsy  joy  in  her  smiles^  grief  at  her' 
frowns,  and  anxiety  for  her  welfiue— - 
expressed  by  the  )x>et  in  a  thousand  ac- 
cents of  simplicity  and  truth.  These 
ancient  ^  loye-singers"  seem  to  rerel  in 
the  charms  of  nature,  in  her  most  smiling 
forms:  the  gay  meadows,  the  budding 
grores,  the  breezes  and  the  flowers,  songs 
of  birds,  grateful  odors,  and  delightful 
colors,  float  and  sparkle  in  their  song, 
and  the  bounding  rhydim  and  musical 
elegance  of  tlie  Terse  often  correspond 
with  the  beauty  and  efferrescent  passion 
of  the  words.  The  following  Terse,  by 
the  minnesinger  Von  Buwenburg,  exem* 
plifies  the  spirit  with  which  these  topics 
were  often  selected  and  dwelt  upon. 

Sf,  what  if  ikt  qpukling  light  before  ue 

O'er  the  greeey  meed,  all  bright  and  fair. 
As  the  spirit  of  nadk.  did  wanton  o*er  ne  T 

Well,  well,  I  eee  that  tummer  ie  there  ; 
By  the  floVxt  vpspringing,  and  birds  sweet 
•iaging. 

And  animals  playing :  and,  lo !  the  hand 
Of  Natore  her  beautifiil  oflbpring  bringing. 

All  ranoed  In  their  eeaeona  at  her  eommandl 
May  heairn  complete  thee,  thoa  lur  creation^ 
For  such  pleatnres  as  these  art  jojr't  tne 
foundation ! 

In  common  with  the  ftshion  of  the 
day,  and  in  the  manner  of  the  trouba- 
dours, the  minnesingers  blended  religious, 
with  amatoiy  ideas,  without  any  seeming 
of  irreverent  intention;  and  some  of 
their  lyric  pieces  are  dcToled  entirely  to 
religious  topics,  such  as  praises  of  the 
Virgin,  or  cnT  a  faTorite  saint. 

With  the  ascendancy  of  chiTalric 
feelings,  there  arose  a  spirit  of  dcTotion 
for  the  sex,  which,  in  France,  was  carried 
extravagantW  high.  To  women  were  as- 
cribed all  the  attributes  of  soTcreignty; 
and  courts  of  justice  were  creat«i  to 
enforce  obedience  to  a  new  code  of  laws, 
and  to  dignify  all  sorts  of  caprice  with 
the  mimic  conscauence  of  judicial  so- 
lemnity. These  tollies  neyer  attained  to 
such  a  height  among  the  Germans,  who 
were  not,  in  the  elcTenth  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury, to  be  taught  the  respect  and  esteem 
due  to  the  ItBmale  sex.  £Ten  in  their 
barbarian  days  Tacitus  had  extolled  an 
examjjle  which  Rome  might  have  copied. 
ChiTairy  and  ciTilisation  only  mcdlowed 
ancient  sympathies,  and  aroused  purer 
and  more  social  afieotions  than   those 


which  Qsuidly  chamdviae  oontemporary 
French  society  and  literalnie. 

There  is  a  marked  distinction  between 
the  lyric  poetiy  of  the  two  coontries. 
The  German  is  more  chaste,  tender,  and 
delicate.  The  lays  of  the  troubadours, 
wheneTcr  they  emerge  from  cold  and  fan- 
ciful conceits,  much  ofiener  require  prun- 
ing for  modem  eyes.  The  German  songs 
are  less  metaphysical  and  spiritualizeid. 
They  are  less  dauuical  in  their  allusions, 
and  may  be  ruder,  but  they  breathe  more 
of  f<BeIing,  more  of  Iotc  for  the  beautiful 
in  natvre,  uid  more  of  joy  in  her  perfec- 
tions. Among  the  lyrics  of  the  trouba- 
dours there  are  Terr  few  if  any  instances 
of  entire  songs  of  joy,  floating  on  in 
buoyancT  of  spirit,  and  glowing  with 
eeneral  aelight  in  natural  objects — in  the 
bursting  promise  of  spring,  or  the  luxu- 
riant profusion  of  summer— like  some  of 
those  of  the  minnesingers. 

The  metaphorical  language  of  the  min- 
nesingers is  often  spiritM.  Thus,  HeUry 
of  Morunge  singe— 

Where  now  is  gone  my  morning  star  t 
Where  now  my  son  t    Its  beams  are  fled 
Though  at  high  noon  it  held  alar 
Its  covree  above  my  humble  head. 
Yet  gentle  erening  came,  and  then 
It  stoopM  from  high  to  comfoit  me ; 
And  I  fovgot  its  late  disdain. 
In  transport  living  joyfolly. 

And,  again,  the  same  author- 
Mine  is  the  fortune  of  a  simple  child 
That  in  the  glass  his  image  looks  upon  ; 
And,  by  the  shadow  of  himself  beguil'd, 
Brei^  quick  the  brittle  charm,  and  joy  is 

gone. 
So  gaa'd  I—and  I  deem'd  my  joy  would 

last— 
On  the  bright  image  of  my  lady  fair : 
Bat  ah  !  the  dream  of  my  delight  is  past. 
And  love  and  raptnre  yield  to  dark  despair. 

In  the  construction  of  their  Tcrses,  the 
Germans  seem  entitled  to  the  merit  of 
great  originality.  Their  Tersification  is 
almost  universally  diflerent,  and  must 
have  required  tunes  as  Tarious.  The 
Iambus  is  the  only  foot  of  the  trouba- 
dours ;  the  minnesmgers  haTe  almost  as 
many  as  the  classical  writers.  The  sub- 
ject^ not  the  form,  characterizes  the  German 
song;  and  CTery  poet  giTes  Tent  to  his 
joys  or  his  sorrows,  in  such  strains  as  may 
be  most  accordant  to  his  feelings,  unshack- 
led by  such  laws  as  were  imposed  in  the 
decay  of  the  art,  when  the  ^*  meisters*'  or 
**  masters,*'  began  to  make  a  trade  of  the 
muse. 
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VOuELWEIDE,  THE  MINNESINGER. 


One  of  the  moat  celebrated  ininne- 
ungen.  Her  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide,  or  Waller  or  ihe  Bird m endow,  lived 
from  1190  lo  1240.  An  outline  of  his 
life  and  diaracterwiU  represent  one  of  the 
chivalric  curiosities  with  which  hii  sin- 
gular age  abounded. 

Walter  Vogelweidfe  seems  to  have  begun 
hii  career  under  Frederic,  son  of  Leopold 
Vl^who  went  to  ihe  crusade  id  119r, 

Vol.  r.— 10 


and  died   in  Palestine  in  tlie   following 
year,  to  the  great  fjrieTar  the  almost  infant 

In  HUB  began  the  dissensions  as  to  the 
succession  of  the  Imperial  crown;  and 
Walter  attached  himself  to  Philip  of 
Suabia,  in  opposition  to  the  papal  favlion. 
which  supported  Glho.  One  of  itie  lonjieM 
of  his  songs  is  a  tanientation  on  the  di- 
viiions  of  hi)  country,  which  proceeds,  in 
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a  strain  of  great  boldness  and  considerable 
poetic  merit,  to  descant  on  the  causes  of 
the  existing  troubles,  and  particularly  on 
the  part  borne  in  them  by  Rome.  The 
piece  opens  with  a  circumstantial  descrip- 
tion of  himself  in  the  position  in  which 
he  is  drawn  in  the  Manesse  MS.,  seated 
upon  a  rock  (or  bank  of  flowers),  reposing 
one  knee  on  the  other,  with  the  elbow 
resting  on  the  uppermost,  and  the  hand 
covering  the  chin  and  one  cheek.  The 
engraving,  in  the  preceding  page,  is  from 
an  outline  of  that  illumination,  in  the 
''Lays  of  the  Minnesingers  ;'*  the  represen- 
tation is  curious,  on  account  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  original,  and  because  it 
assigns  to  Vogelweide  an  emblematical  ar- 
morial bearing  of  a  singing  bird  upon  a 
shield.  The  bearing  of  arms  on  a  shield 
originated  during  the  crusades.* 

His  next  historical  piece  is  a  song  of 
triumph  on  the  coronation  of  Philip,  in 
1198,  at  Mentz,  where  he  appears  to  have 
been  present.  He  gives  judicious  advice 
to  the  new  emperor  for  consolidating  his 
government  by  a  liberal  policy;  and  for- 
tifies his  counsel  by  the  examples  of 
Salad  in,  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 
Many  of  his  subsequent  songs  allude  to  the 
evils  which  intestine  war  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  papal  court  had  brought  upon  Ger- 
many. Soon  afterwards  he  commemo- 
rated the  marriage,  celebrated  at  Magde- 
burg, in  1207,  between  Philip  and  a 
Grecian  princess : — 

A  Cmar't  brother  and  a  Cssar's  child. 
The  bride  he  describes  as— 

A  thonleM  voae,  a  gall-leM  dove. 

Walter's  life  was  that  of  a  wanderer. 
With  the  geige  and  the  harp  he  pursued 
his  way  on  horseback.  "  From  tne  Elbe 
to  the  Rhine,  and  thence  to  Hungary, 
had  he,"  as  he  says,  **  surveyed  ;— firt>m 
the  Seine  to  the  Mur,  from  the  Po  to  the 
Drave,  had  he  learned  the  customs  of 
mankind : "  yet  he  ends  with  preferrii^ 
the  excellence  of  his  native  land — the 
ffpod-breeding  of  the  men,  and  the  angel- 
forms  of  the  women. 

Walter  joincxi  the  court  of  Herman, 
landgrave  of  Thuringia,  the  great  foster- 
ing-place  of  ihjg  Minnesinging  art,  where, 
in  1207,  wa^  the  ^famous  contention  of 
the  minnesingers,  or  poetic  battle  of 
^  Wartburg,.|kt'f^ich  he  assisted  as  a  prin- 


•  Fosbroke. 


cipal  character,  and*  rejoiced  in  one  of  hit 
songs  at  having  entered  the  service  of  the 
landgrave,  ^*  the  flower  that  shines  dirough 
the  snow.''  Several  of  his  pieces,  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  refer  to  his  companions 
at  the  court,  to  its  customs,  and  even 
jokes.  Others  are  devoted  to  the  inculca- 
tion of  moral  and  knightly  virtue,  and  are 
often  of  a  highly  liberal  and  philosophic, 
and  not  unfrequently  of  a  religious  and 
devotional,  turn. 

During  the  struggle  between  Otho  and 
Frederic,  for  the  Imperial  crown,  Walter 
drew  a  poetic  comparison  between  their 
merits  and  pretensions,  and  sided  with 
Frederic.  At  the  court  of  Vienna,  under 
Leopold  VII.,  he  addressed  to  him  and 
other  princes  a  very  plaintive  appeal : — 

To  me  it  barr'd  the  door  of  joy  and  ease  ; 
There  stand  I  aa  an  orphan,  lone,  forlorn. 
And  nothing  boots  me  that  I  frequent  knock. 
Strange  that  on  every  hand  the  shower  should 

fall» 
And  not  one  cheering  drop  should  reach  to  me ! 
On  all  around  the  generous  Austrian's  gifts, 
'Gladdening  the  land,  like  genial  rain  descend : 
A  fair  and  gay  adorned  mead  is  he. 
Whereon  are  gathcr'd  oft  the  sweetest  Bowers  : 
Would  that  his  rich  and  ever  generous  hand 
Might  stoop  to  pluck  one  little  leaf  for  me. 
So  might  I  fitly  praise  a  scene  so  fair ! 

Walter  sought  protection  in  Carinthia, 
at  the  court  of  the  duke  Bernard,  a 
patron  of  song,  with  whom  he  had  a  mis- 
understanding ;  and  he  soon  returned  to 
the  court  of  Leopold,  whose  death  was 
followed  by  fierce  intestine  disturbances. 
These  calamities  wrung  from  his  muse  a 
song  of  sadness,  which  boldly  personifies 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  makes  it  address 
to  himself  a  bitter  lamentation  over  the 
wreck  of  its  greatness.  The  times  were 
rapidly  growing  worse  for  men  of  his 
mood  and  habits;  and  he  sighed  for 
a  resting-place  from  his  wanderings.  In 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  poems, 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  he 
says — 

Fain,  could  it  be,  would  I  a  home  obtain, 
And  warm  me  by  a  heaith*side  of  my  own. 
Then,  then,  I'd  sing  about  the  sweet  birds' 

strain. 
And  fields  and  flowers,  as  I  have  whilome 

done; 
And  paint  in  song  the  lily  and  the  rose 
That  dwell  upon  her  cheek  who  smiles  on  me. 
But  lone  I  stray — no  home  its  comfort  shows  : 
Ah,  luckless  man  !  still  doomed  a  guest  to  bo  ! 

His  next  song  announced  the  fulfilment 
of  his  wishes,  in  a  burst  of  gratitude  to 
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the  noble  king,  tne  generous  king,"  for 
his  buanty.  He  had  promised  to  turn 
his  thoughts,  when  placed  in  ease  and  re- 
pose, to  fieldji,  and  flowers,  and  ladies' 
gjMmg ;  and  he  produced  many  of  these 
ng^r  pieces,  although  he  was  not  so 
much  distinguished  for  gaiety  as  others 
of  the  Minnesingers. 

His  touching  accents  in  adversity  were 
yet  accompanied  by  expressions  of  confi- 
dence in  his  poetic  powers : — 

Chill  penary,  and  winter's  power. 
Upon  my  tool  ao  hard  hare  prest 
That  I  would  fain  have  seen  no  more 
The  red  flowers  that  the  meadows  drest : 

Yet,  tmth !  'twere  hard,  if  I  were  gone. 
Upon  the  merry-making  throng. 
That  load  with  joy  was  wont  to  sing. 
And  o'er  the  green  to  dance  and  spring  ! 

In  the  dissensions  between  Frederic  II. 
and  the  pope,  Walter  fearlessly  exposed 
the  crafty  policy  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
the  mischiefs  that  resulted  from  investing 
the  church  ¥rith  political   power,  which 
produced  an  anomalous  herd,  as  he  ob- 
serres,  of '^preaching  knighte  and  fighting 
priests."    Still  he  was  a  warm  ezhorter  to 
what  he  considered  the  Christian  duty  of 
engaging  in  the  holy  wars.     He  opposed 
the  pretensions  of  the  pope,  on   prin- 
ciples of  resistance  to  papal  usurpation 
befiting  the  laod  which  was  to  be  the 
cradle  of  the  Reformation.  Many  events  of 
the  earliest  poets  of  southern  France  were 
also  more  or  less  associated  with  heretical 
notions  and  practices ;  and  there  is  an  old 
tradition,  that  the  twelve  real  or  imaginary 
**  masters,''  or  founders  of  song,  in  Ger- 
many, were  accused  of  heresy  before  the 
emperor,  and  compelled  to  defend  them- 
selves in  an  open  assembly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the    pope's  legate.      One   of 
Walter's  songs  seems  written  from  the 
ranks  of  the  crusading  army,  while  on  his 
passage,  full  of  zeal  and  hope;  and  an- 
other is  full  of  joy  and  exultation  at  find- 
ing himself  among  scenes  rendered  sacred 
by  scriptural  recollections  and  religious 
associations.   During  thirty  eventful  years 
his  muse  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
^ther-land,  and,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  the  praise  of 
female  virtue^    At  an  after  period  he  says, 
"Forty  years  and  more  have  I  simg  of 
love."    he  attained  to  an  advanced  age, 
little  blest  by  the  gifts  of  fortune,  but, 
with  an  increasing  love  for  his  country, 
zealously  inculcating  the  precepts  of  reli- 
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Rion  in  lofty  strains  of  devotional  feelincp 
In  one  of  his  last  efforts,  a  dialogue  with 
the  world,"  he  takes  his  leave  of  its  cares 
aad  vanities  :•— 

Too  well  thy  weakness  have  I  proved  • 
Now  would  I  leave  thee  ;— it  is  time- 
Good  night !  to  thee,  oh  world,  good  night ! 
I  haste  me  Co  my  home 

It  does  not  appear  where  Walter  spent 
the  latter  period  of  his  life,  subsequently 
to  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  At  all 
events  it  was  after  a  long  absence,  and  in 
old  age,  that  he  returned  to  his  native 
land,  and  expressed  hisfeeUogs  on  revisit, 
mg  the  scenes  of  youth,  in  a  plaintive  sone. 
which  commences  thus : 

Ah !  where  are  hoars  departed  fled  ? 

Is  life  a  dream,  or  trae  indeed  ? 
Did  all  my  heart  bath  fashioned 

Prom  fancy's  visitinrs  proceed  t 
Yes  !  I  have  slept ;  and  now  anknown 

To  me  the  thing  best  known  before  : 
The  land,  the  people,  once  mine  own 

Where  sre  they  ?— they  are  here  no  more : 
My  boyheod  s  friends,  all  aged,  worn, 

Pespoil'd  the  woods,  the  fields,  of  home. 
Only  the  stream  flows  on  forlorn 

(Alas !  that  e'er  each  change  should  come  !) 
And  he  who  knew  me  once  so  well 

Salutes  me  now  as  one  estranged  : 
The  very  earth  to  me  can  tell 

Of  nought  but  things  perverted,  changed  : 
And  when  I  muse  on  other  days. 

That  passed  me  as  the  dashing  oars 
The  surface  of  the  ocean  raise. 

Ceaseless  my  heart  ito  fate  deplores. 

An  ancient  MS.  records  that  Walter's 
mortal  remains  were  deposited  beneath  a 
tree  in  the  precincts  of  the  minster  at 
Wurtzburg;  and  his  name  and  talents 
commemorated  by  the  following  epi- 
taph :— 

Pascua  qui  volucrom  vivos,  Walthere,  fuisti. 
Qui  flos  eloquii,  qui  Palladia  os,  obiisti ! 
Brgo  quod  aureolam  probitas  tua  possit  ha- 
bere. 
Qui  legit,  hie  dicat — "  Deus  istius  miserere !  " 

It  is  stated,  on  the  same  authority,  that 
Vogelweide,  by  his  last  will,  dictated 
a  bequest,  beautifully  accordant  with  the 
grateful  and  pure  feelings  of  the  minne- 
smger  "of  the  Bird  meadow  "—he  di- 
rected the  birds  to  be  statedly  fed  upon 
his  tomb.* 


*  Tjays  of  the  Minnesingers. 
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REM  EM  BER 

Romember,  rtmember,  the  tow  to  early  made, 
By  tfie  marble  fbuntain't  tide,  'neath  the  spreading  palm  tree's  shade; 
When  the  distant  sun  was  sinkings  and  thou  swore  by  him  on  high. 
On  the  bosom  that  then  pillow'd  thee^  to  lire — to  loTe — to  die. 

Remember,  remember,  the  boor  so  sad  to  me, 

When  thou  fled'st  thy  home  and  love  in  a  strange  bark  o*er  the  sea; 

And  I  stood  upon  the  shore,  and  the  curse  rose  in  my  breast. 

But  prophetic  tears  came  on  my  cheek,  my  heart  yeam'dy  and  I  blest. 

Remember,  remember,  when,  after  years  of  pain 
And  madness  of  heart  and  head,  I  saw  thee  once  again ; 
When  menials  spumM  the  maniac  from  the  portal  where  he  lay. 
In  the  last  fond  nope  of  dying  in  thy  presence,  or  thy  way. 

Now  thou  'rt  low,  and  art  left  to  the  cold  sneer  and  the  eaze 
Of  the  world  that  bent  before  thee  in  thy  former  stately  daya; 
And  the  sycophants  Uiou  smil'dst  upon  fonake  thee  in  thy  need. 
As  the  stncken  deer  is  left  by  the  fleeing  herd  to*blced. 

But  one  star  yet  to  thee  is  left"-4iay,  fear  from  me  no  word, 
Of  all  we  are,  or  might  l»ve  been,  my  claims  shall  be  unheard : 
I  will  but  ask  to  look  on  thee,  and  thmk  upon  the  days 
When  I  joyUme  in  the  sunny  light  of  thy  young  beauty's  rays. 

Fear  not  that  I  should  speak  of  lore — all  word  of  that  is  past, 
Although  its  dart  will  rankle  in  my  seared  breast  to  the  last ; 
I  will  but  ask  to  tend  thee  with  an  elder  brother's  care, 
And  to  kneel  to  thee  in  death,  with  a  blessing  and  a  prayer. 

S.  H.  S 


fiHW^  8. 

Thx  Chakcslloe's  Mack. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1577,  there  was 
a  trial  at  the  old  Bailey,  arising  out  of  the 
following  circumstances : — 

A  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  woman 
who  let  lodgings  in  Knight  Rider  Street, 
went  up  to  a  room  of  one  of  the  lodgers  to 
make  the  bed,  and  was  agreeably  surprised 
with  finding  on  the  floor  some  siWer 
spangles  and  odd  ends  of  siWer.  Her 
curiosity  was  awakened ;  she  pryed  further, 
and  looking  through  the  keyhole  of  the 
door  to  a  locked  closet  perceived  what 
•he  imagined  to  be  the  royal  crown.  She 
hastened  down  stairs,  ana  cried  out,"  Oh 
mother!  mother  I  vonder's  the  king's  crown 
in  our  closet !  rray  mother  come  along 
with  me  and  see  it."  The  admiring  mother 
followed  her  daughter,  opened  the  lock  of 
her  lodgers'  closet  with  a  knife,  and  dis- 
covered the  lord  chancellor's  mace,  which 
had  been  stolen  from  his  house.  She 
had  been  informed  of  the  loss,  and  imme- 
diately gave  information  of  the  discovery. 
Officers  were  despatched  and  secured 
the  persons  who  rented  the  room,  consist- 


ing of  three  men  and  women;  they  were 
examined  and  committed  for  trial. 

These  circumstances  are  stated  in  a  rare 
Uttle  quarto  tract  of  four  leaves,  entitled 
^  A  perfect  narrative  of  the  Apprehension, 
Triat  and  Confession  on  the  day  before 
mentioned  of  the  five  several  persons  that 
were  confederates  in  stealing  the  mace 
and  two  privy  purses  from  the  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  at  the  sessions  held 
at  Justice  Hall  in  the  Old  BaUy."  On  the 
ftrraignment  of  the  prisoners,  and  before 
the  evidence  was  taken,  ^'die  principal 
of  thoie  malefactors,  a  person  very 
well  known  in  court,  having  been  ar- 
raigned at  the  same  bar  five  or  six  several 
times,"  very  confidently  said  to  the  bendi, 
**  My  lord,  I  own  the  foot :  it  was  I,  and 
this  man,"  pointing  to  a  fellow  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  "  that  robbed  my  lord  chancel- 
lor, and  the  other  three  are  clear  of  the 
fact ;  though  I  cannot  say  but  that  they 
were  confederates  with  us  in  the  conceal- 
ment of  the  prize  after  it  was  taken.  This 
I  declare  to  the  honorable  bench,  that  1 
may  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  these  othe* 
three  persons."  The  court  was  surprised 
by  this  premature  avowal,  and  qiiite  as 
much  when,  one  of  the  witnesses  deposing 
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upon  ezamioation  to  th«  manner  of  ap- 
prehending the  priflontrs,  the  lame  culprit 
said,  **  Prithee,  fellow,  do  not  make  such  a 
long  narrative  of  my  being  taken  ;  thou 
seest  I  am  here;  and  I  own  that  I  and  this 
man  are  guilty  of  the  fact."  The  prisoner 
whom  he  inculpated  said,  **  My  lord,  this 
man,  meeting  me  in  St.  Paul's  Church 
Yard,  asked  me  to  so  and  drink,  with 
whom  I  went,  and,  alter  we  were  seated, 
he  told  me  that  he  knew  of  a  booty  would 
make  me  smile,  telling  me  of  the  mace 
and  >  'fes;  and  further  saying  that  if  I 
wou^Q  oe  his  assistant  he  would  give  me 
my  share  of  the  prize.^  This  account  ac- 
casioned  the  first  prisoner  to  exclaim, 
**Yes,  my  lord;  I  look  like  a  fellow  that 
would  commit  a  robbery  and  give  him  half 
the  prize  I"  Upon  which  bravado  a  great 
shout  was  set  up  in  the  court,  and,  after 
silence  was  obtained,  the  CTidence  pro- 
ceeded and  all  the  prisoners  were  con^ 
▼icted. 

It  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  Nottingham 
who  thus  lost  and  recovered  his  mace  of 
office  and  purses.  A  like  mishap  befel 
Lord  Thurlow.  When  he  was  chancellor, 
and  lived  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  his 
house  was  broken  open  and  the  great  seal 
stolen,  which  was  a  greater  loss.  The 
thieves  were  discovered,  but  the  seal, 
being  of  silver,  they  had  disposed  of  it 
in  the  melting  pot,  and  patents  and  im- 
portant public  documents  which  required 
the  great  seal  were  delayed  until  a  new 
one  was  made. 

The  Mace. 

This  was  a  weapon  used  in  warfare, 
and  differed  from  a  club  only  in  being 
surrounded  with  little  horns  or  spikes. 
Both  mace  and  sceptre,  which  was  also 
a  warlike  instrument,  became  symbols  of 
authority  and  power. 

The  origin  of  the  corporation  mace  is 
thus  given  by  Dr.  Clarke : — The  sceptre  of 
Agamemnon  was  preserved  by  the  Chse- 
roneans,  and  seems  to  have  been  used 
among  them  after  the  manner  of  a  mace 
in  corporate  towns;  for  Pausanias  relates 
that  it  was  not  kept  in  any  temple  appro- 
priated for  its  reception,  out  tnat  it  was 
'  annually  brought  forth  with  proper  cere- 
monies, and  Iwnored  by  daily  sacrifices ; 
and  a  sort  of  mayor's  feast  seems  to  have 
been  provided  upon  the  occasion— a  table 
covered  with  all  sorts  of  vegetables  was 
then  set  forth.* 

*  Pnfhxoke't  Eneyclopvdia  of  Antiqaitfes. 


h*   Bl« 

8.    Day  breaks  ...    4  38 

Sun  rises  ....    6  31 

—  sets    .    .    .    •    5  39 

Twilight  ends    .     .    7  33 

Peach  in   bloom.     By  this   time  the 

apricot  is  fully  out. 

ittor^  9. 

Gkeat  Ships. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1655,  Mr. 
Evelyn  enters  in  his  diaiy,  <<  I  went  to 
see  the  great  ship  newly  built  by  the 
usurper  Oliver  [Cromwell],  carrying 
ninety-six  brass  guns  and  1000  tons 
burthen.  In  the  prow  was  Oliver  on 
horseback,  trampling  six  nations  under 
foot,  a  Scot,  Irishman,  Dutchman,  Spa- 
niaid,  and  English,  as  was  easily  made 
out  by  their  several  habiu.  A  Fame  held 
a  laurel  over  his  insulting  head ;  the  word 
God  wUh  ui." 


The  first  mention  of  ships  of  great 
burthen  in  England  is  derivable  from  the 
inscription  on  Canning's  tomb  in  Had- 
diffe  church,  Bristol,  which- states  that  he 
had  ''forfeited  the  king's  peace,"  or,  in 
plain  words,  committed  piracies  on  the  high 
seas,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay 
3000  marks ;  in  lieu  of  which  sum  the 
king  took  of  him  2470  tons  of  shipping, 
amongst  which  there  was  one  ship  or  900 
tons  burthen,  another  of  500,  one  of  400, 
and  the  rest  smaller.  Thieae  shipe  bed 
Enelish  names,  yet  it  is  doubtful  wl  ether 
at  that  time  ships  of  so  large  a  sise  were 
built  in  England ;  it  seems  more  probable 
that  Cannins  had  purchased  or  taken 
these  ships  from  the  Hanseatics,  or  else 
from  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  Lucoese^ 
Raffusians,  or  Pisans ;  all  of  whom  then 
had  sbios  of  even  kurger  tonnage.* 


When  I  see  a  gallant  ship  well-rigged, 
trimmed,  tackl^,  man'd,  munitioned, 
with  her  top  and  top-gallant,  and  her 
spread  sables  proudly  swelling  with  a  full 

gale  in  fair  weather,  putting  out  of  the 
aven  into  the  smooth  maine,  and  drawing 
the  spectators'  eyes,  with  a  well-wishing 
admiration,  and  shortly  heare  of  the  same 
ship  splitted  against  some  dangerous  rock, 
or  wracked  by  some  disastrous  tempest, 

*  Aaderson. 
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or  sunk  by  some  leake  sprung  in  her  by 
some  accident,  me  seemeth  I  see  the  case 
of  some  court-faToaritey  who»  to-day,  like 
Seianns,  dazzleth  all  men's  eyes  with  the 
splendour  of  his  glory,  and  with  the  proud 
and  potent  beake  of  his  powerful  pros- 
perity, cutteth  the  waves  and  ploweth 
through  the  prease  of  the  Tulffar,  and 
scometh  to  feare  some  remora  at  his  keele 
below,  or  any  crosse  winds  from  above, 
and  yet  to-morrow,  on  some  storms  of 
unexpected  disfavour,  springs  a  leitke  in 
his  honour,  and  sinkes  on  the  Syrtes  of 
disgrace,  or,  dashed  asainst  the  rocks  of 
displeasure,  is  splitted  and  wracked  in 
the  CfaArybdis  of  infiuny;  and  so  con- 
cludes his  voyage  in  misery  and  misfor- 
tune.— A,  Warwick. 


Enough,  I  reckon  wealth  ; 

That  mean,  the  nireet  lot. 
That  lies  too  high  for  base  t^Dtempt, 

Too  low  lor  envy's  shot. 

My  wishes  are  hat  few 

All  eaty  to  fulfil ; 
I  make  the  limits  of  my  power 

The  bounds  unto  my  wiU. 

I  fear  no  care  for  gold  ; 

Well-doing  ia  my  wealth  > 
My  mind  to  me  an  empire  is, 
-While  grace  afibtdeth  health. 

I  dip  high-dimbing  tiioughts, 
The  wings  of  swelling  pride  ; 

Their  fall  ia  wont  that  from  the  heigh 
Of  greatest  honfMir  slide. 

Since  sails  of  largest  siae 
The  storm  doth  soonest  tear ; 

I  bear  so  low  and  small  a  sail 
As  freeth  me  from  fear. 

I  wrestle  not  with  rage. 

While  fury's  flame  doth  bum  ; 
It  is  in  vain  to  stop  the  stmam 

Until  the  tide  doth  turn. 

But  when  the  flame  is  out. 
And  ebbing  wrath  doth  end, 

I  torn  a  late  enraged  foe 
Into  a  quiet  friend. 

And,  uught  with  often  proof, 

A  tempered  calm  I  find 
To  be  most  solace  to  itself. 

Best  cure  for  angry  mind. 

Spare  diet  is  my  fare. 

My  clothes  more  fit  than  fine  : 
1  know  I  feed  and  elothe  a  foe,  "-^ 

That  pampered  would  repine. 

1  envy  not  their  hap 

Whom  favour  doth  advance  ; 
1  take  no  ploasurs  in  their  pain 

That  have  less  happy  chance. 


To  rise  by  others'  fall 

I  deem  a  losing  gain  ; 
All  states  with  others'  ruin  buHt, 

To  ruin  run  amain. 

No  change  of  fortune's  calm 
Can  cast  my  comforts  down ; 

When  fortune  smiles,  I  smile  to  think 
How  qui^y  she  will  frown. 

4nd  when,  in  iiowaid  mood. 
She  proved  an  angry  foe ; 
mall  gain  I  found  to  let  her  come,-* 
Less  loss  to  let  her  go. 

Robert  SimtkwiU,  1605. 


h.  m. 
March  0.     Day  breaks  .    •     .    4  26 
Sunrises  .     .    .     .    6  19 
—  sets    .     .     ;     .    5  41 
Twilight  ends     .    .    7  34 
Great  scented  jonqu il  flowers.    It  blows 
usually  with  the  early  daffodil,  and  before 
other  species  nearly  a  fortnight.    Several 
permanent  varieties  of  the  jonquil  bear 
specific  names 


March  10, 1643,  Mr.  Evelyn,  being  at 
Hartingfordberry,  saw,  what  exceedingly 
amazed  him,  **  a  shining  cloud  in  the  air, 
in  shape  resembling  a  sword,  the  point 
reaching  to  the  north;  it  was  as  bright  as 
the  moon,  the  rest  of  the  sky  being  vfsry 
serene.  It  began  about  eleven  at  night, 
and  vanished  not  till  about  one,  being 
seen  by  all  the  south  of  England."  This 
was  clearly  an  appearance  of  the  aurora 
borealis. 


Proverbs  on  the  Weather 

If  red  the  sun  begins  his  race. 
Expect  that  rain  will  fall  apaoe. 

The  evening  red,  the  morning  gray. 
Are  certain  signs  of  a  fair  day. 


If  woolly  fleeces  spread  the  heavenly  way. 
No  rain,  be  sure,  disturbs  the  summer's  day. 


In  the  waning  of  the  moon, 
A  cloudy  mom— fair  afternoon. 


When  clouds  appear  like  rocks  and  UfmwM, 
Ths  earth's  rsfrcsh'd  by  frequent  showers. 
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March  10.     Day  breaks      .     .     4  24 

Sun  rises    .     .     .    6  17 

—  sets  ....    5  43 

Twilight  ends  .     .     7  36 

Wallflowers  out  here  and  there  on  old 

last  year's  plants. 

Frogs  crook  in  ditches  and  waters  where 
they  assemble  and  breed. 


Penny-loaf  Day  at  Newark. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1643,  there 
lived  at  Newark  one  Hercules  Clay; 
his  dwelling  was  on  the  west-side  of 
the  market-place,  at  the  corner  of  Stod- 
man-street.  The  modem  house,  built 
on  the  site  of  Clay's  house,  now  con- 
tains the  news-room.  This  Hercules 
Clay  was  a  tradesman  of  consider- 
able eminence,  and  an  alderman  of  the 
borough  of  Newark.  During  the  siege, 
in  the  night  of  the  11th  of  March  1643, 
he  dreamed  three  times  that  his  house  was 
on  flames ;  on  the  third  warning  he  arose 
much  terrified,  alarmed  the  whole  of  his 
fomily,  and  caused  them  to  quit  the  pre- 
mises ;  though  at  that  time  all  appeared 
to  be  in  perfect  safety ;  soon  afterwards,  a 
bomb  from  a  battery  of  the  parliamentarian 
army  on  Beacon  Hill,  an  eminence  near 
the  town,  fell  upon  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  penetrated  all  the  floors,  but  happily 
did  little  other  execution.  The  bomb 
was  intended  to  destroy  the  house  of  the 
governor  of  the  town,  which  was  in 
Stodman-street,  exactly  opposite  Clay's 
house.  In  commemoration  of  this  extra- 
ordinary deliverance,  Mr.  Clay,  by  his 
will,  gave  £200  to  the  corporation  in 
trust  to  pay  the  interest  of  £  100  to  the 
vicar  of  Newark,  for  a  sermon  to  be 
preached  every  11th  of  March  (the  day 
on  which  this  singular  event  happened), 
when  the  preacher  constantly  introduces 
this  subject,  and  reminds  the  congrega- 
tion that  the  dreams  recorded  of  the 
ancients  are  not  forgotten.  The  interest 
of  the  other  £100  he  directed  to  be  given 
in  bread  to  the  poor :  these  customs  are 
continued  to  this  day.  Penny  loaves  are 
given  to  every  one  who  applies ;  formerly 
they  were  distributed  at  the  church,  but 
now  at  the  Town-hall.  The  applicanto 
are  admitted  at  one  door,  one  by  one,  and 
remain  locked  up  until  the  whole  is  dis- 
tributed.     This   day   is   more  generally 


known  by  the  name  of  « Penny  Loaf 
Day :"  Hercules  Clay  and  his  lady  are 
interred  in  the  church,  and  in  the  south 
aisle  there  is  a  mural  monument  to  iheir 
memory;  and  an  inscription  referring  to 
this  event. 

H.  H.  N.  N. 

__         ,  h.    BB. 

March  11.     Day  breaks      ...    4  21 

Sun  rises    ...     6  15 

—  sets  ....    5  45 

Twilight  ends  .     .     7  39 

Lungwort,  or  cowslip  of  Jerusalem, 

flowers. 


March  12,  1703,  died  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
the  twentieth  and  last  earl  of  Oxford  of 
the  de  Veres.  The  changes  of  the  event- 
ful times  in  which  he  lived  did  not  seem 
to  aflect  him;  he  was  so  passive  under 
Oliver  the  protector  that  he  was  not  even 
fined ;  and,  when  William  came  over,  he 
went  over  to  him  from  James  II.  He  had 
been  easy  with  the  gay  and  frolicsome 
Charies  II.,  grave  with  William  III.,  and 
was  graceful  in  old  age  at  the  court  of 
Queen  Anne.  After  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  to  whom  he  was  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber, he  was  lieutenant-general  of  the 
forces,  colonel  and  captain  of  the  horse- 
guards,  justice  in  Eyre,  lord  lieutenant 
and  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of 
Essex.  He  had  been  a  privy  counseller 
to  him  and  each  subsequent  sovereign, 
and  was  hereditary  lord  chamberlain,  se- 
nior knight  of  the  garter,  and  premier 
earl  of  England.  He  marriea  Anne 
daughter  of  Paul  viscount  Bayning,  and 
Diana,  daughter  of  George  Kirk,  esq. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  committed  poly- 
gamy by  the  following  act :  a  lady,  whose 
name  is  not  known,  was  celebrated  foi 
the  performance  of  the  part  of  Roxana 
on  the  stage;  influenced  by  violent  love, 
and  unable  to  succeed  in  his  purpose  by 
other  means,  he  prevailed  on  ner  to  con- 
sent to  a  private  marriage.  It  was  after- 
wards discovered  to  have  been  celebrated 
by  the  earl's  trumpeter  in  the  character 
of  a  priest,  and  witnessed  by  his  kettle 
drummer.  His  father,  the  valiant  Robert 
de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  had  nobly  mar- 
ried Beatrix  van  Hemims,  a  boor's  daughter 
of  Friezeland.* 

»  Noble. 
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"lilSSI"  "HUSH  I  "—AWFUL  SOUNDS. 

PtTES  pRiESTLV,  PARISH  Clerk  OF  c]ock  had  Boms  time  wruck  el«T«B,  bim 

WiKcriELD.  some  lelters  neie   &till  unexecuted,  whsn 

,_,„„.-,  lo,  R  sintiuUr  noise  Bireated   the  ano  of 

[For  Ihe  Y.«  B*c*.]  p^^^^  ^^^  j^  j^^^  ^^^j  ^j^  j^  ^.j^^j 

About  the  year  1790,  a  ittirdy  veiemn,  uloniihment.  'Die  sound  perhapi  can- 
one  Peter  Priestley,  was  clerk,  texlon,  not  be  beller  expressed  than  by  the  word 
and  f^vestone  cutler,  at  the  beaulifui  "hiss,"  or  "  bush." 
parish  church  of  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire.  RecOTerioK  from  his  luiprise,  Peter 
He  viBS  an  old,  and  very  respectable  in-  concluded  that  be  had  been  deceived ; 
habitant  of  that  town,  commendably  especially  as  his  senic  of  healing  was  not 
proud  of  his  various  offices,  atid  not  at  remarkably  perfect,  and  he  therefbie  re- 
all  addicted  to  Bupentitious  fears;  if  he  sumed  his  mallet  and  chisel  verv  coio- 
had  ever  been  so,  bis  tone  connexion  posedly ;  but,  in  a  few  minutes,  his  eai 
with  the  repositories  of  the  departed  had  was  again  gre<eted  with  the  fearful  sound 
considerably  allayed  his  apprehensions.  of  "  hiii  I" 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening,  at  this  PeternowT09e*traightup,aDdligbtii^;hii 
nhiterless  and  gloomy  season,  that  Peter  lantern,  he  searched  in  vain  for  the  cauM 
sallied  forth  from  his  dwelling  to  finish  whence  this  uncommon  sound  proceeded, 
the  epitaph  on  a  stone  which  was  to  he  and  was  about  to  quit  the  church  when 
in  readiness  for  removal  before  Sunday,  the  recollection  of  his  promises  and  in- 
Arrived  at  the  church,  within  which  for  periou*  necessity  withheld  him,and  he  re- 
shelter  he  had'  been  working,  Peter  set  sumed  his  couiage.  The  hammer  of  the 
down  his  lantern,  and  lighting  bis  other  clock  now  sttuck  upon  the  great  bell,  and 
candle,  wbich  stood  in  a  "potato  candle-  it  sounded — tuxlve. 
Slick,"  he  resumtd  bis  task.    Tha  church  Peter,having  now  little  L.tore  <a  do  than 
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examine  and  touch  up  his  new  letters,  was 
surveying  them  with  downcast  head,  and 
more  than  ordinary  minoteness,  when 
louder  than  ever  came  upon  his  ear  the 
dreadful  note— «<  hiss  1" 

And  now  in  truth  be  stood  appalled. 
Fear  had  succeeded  doubt,  ana  terror 
fear.  He  had  proftmed  the  morning  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  he  was  commanded  to 
desist — or  peradventure  the  sentence  of 
death  had  bween  passed  upon  him,  and  ho 
was  now  himselr  to  be  laid  among—* 


"  Whole  rows  of  kiadnd  and  acquaintacoe 
By  far  his  ianiors. 


»t 


With  tottering  gait,  however,  Peter  now 
went  home,  and  to  bed ;  but  sleep  had 
forsaken  him.  His  wife  in  vain  interro- 
gated him  as  to  the  nature  of  his  indis« 
position.  Every  comfort  that  the  good 
housewife  could  during  the  night  think 
of  was  administered  to  no  purpose.  In 
the  morning  the  good  woman,  happeniog 
to  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  great  chair  where 
Peter's  wig  was  suspended,  exclaimed 
with  vehemence — ^  Oh  Peter !  what  hast 
thou  been  doing  to  bum  all  t'hair  off  one 
side  of  thy  wig?"  «  Ah !  God  bless  thee," 
vociferated  Peter,  jumping  out  of  bed, 
"thou  hast  cured  me  with  that  word.'' 
The  mysterious  <*  hiss,'' and  **  hush,"  were 
sounds  from  the  frizzling  of  Peter's  wig 
by  the  flame  of  his  cancUe,  which,  to  his 
imperfect  sense  of  hearing,  imported 
things  «« horrible  an'  awfu'.^'  The  dis- 
covery, and  the  tale,  afforded  Peter  and 
the  good  people  of  merry  Wakefield 
many  a  joke. 

I  hare  heard  the  story  related  by  so 
many  old,  respectable,  and  intelligent  na* 
fives  of  the  town  who  knew  Peter  well, 
that  not  a  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  fact. 
At  all  events  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sub- 
scribing my  name  to  this  paper,  which 
may  be  worthy  of  a  perusal  on  three 
grounds.  First,  as  having  never  (that  I 
know  of)  been  published  berore;  secondly, 
as  being  no  fictitious  tide ;  and,  thirdly, 
as  it  may  tend  to  dispel  those  idle  fears 
and  notions  of  which  we  have  many  re- 
mains. 

Wakefield  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
interesting  adventures,  which  ought  not  to 
be  lost  through  supineness  and  false  no- 
tions. I  have  heard,  on  good  authority, 
one  of  a  lady,  who  had  the  craft  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  Freemason's  secret, 
but,  being  detected,  was  made  a  mason. 


and,  strange  to  relate,  actually  kept  the 
secret  to  the  last  moment  of  her  existenee. 

N.  S. 
Morleyy  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 
Janutny  3],  1831. 

h.  m 

A  J  arch  12.     Day  breaks      .     .    4  19 

^un  rises     ...     6  13 

—  sets       ...     5  47 

Twilight  ends  .     .     7  41 

Coltsfoot  flowers  by  road- sides. 


Jltarrli  13. 

March  13, 1661,  Mr.  Evelyn  sets  down 
in  his  diary, — "This  afternoon,  Prince 
Rupert  shewed  me  with  his  own  hand  the 
new  way  of  graving,  called  mezzotinto, 
which  afterwards  I  published  in  my  'His- 
torory  of  Chalcography ;'  this  set  so  many 
artists  on  work,  that  they  soon  arrived  to 
that  perfection  that  it  is  since  come  (to), 
emulating  the  tenderest  miniatures." 

Prince  Rupert  was  the  inventor  of  the 
art  of  mezzotinto  en^^raving.  He  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  hint  firom  observing  a 
soidier  scraping  his  rusty  ftisil.  The  inven- 
tion is  also  claimed  for  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  by  whom  it  is  certain  that  there  is 
a  black-moor's  head.  A  MS.  of  Ver- 
tue's  mentions  a  large  head  **  something 
like  mezzotinto,'*  by  an  earlier  hand,  and 
refers  to  Sandrart*s  Lives  of  the  Painters 
for.  another  inventor  of  mezzotinto.  The 
discovery  is,  hfi/rever,  generally  awarded 
to  Prince  Rupert,  whose  first  print  is  in 
the  first  edition  of  Evelyn's  **  Sculptura." 
A  fine  impressiou  of  this  engraving  by  the 
Prince  is  valuable.  Vaillant,  the  painter, 
who  came  into  England  with  him  soon 
after  the  restoration,  assisted  him  consider- 
ably, and  improved  u[>on  the  invention. 

Prince  Rupert's  military  eminence  is 
well  known.  He  was  fond  of  philosophi- 
cal experiments,  and  very  ingenious.  His 
glass  drops  are  familiar  to  every  school- 
boy, although  when  he  devised  them  they 
surprised  the  learned.  Pepys  writes  in 
1662,  **  Mr.  Peter  did  show  us  the  experi- 
ment (which  I  had  heard  talk  of)  ot  the 
chemical  gUsses,  which  break  all  to  dust 
by  breaking  off  a  little  small  end  ;  which 
is  a  great  mystery  to  me."  The  Prince 
also  invented  a  metal  called  by  his  name, 
in  which  cannon  were  cast;  and  he  con- 
trived a  method  of  boring  them,  for  which 
purpose  a  water-mill  was  erected  at  Hack- 
ney-marsh, which  rained  the  person  en- 
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gsged  in  it,  for  the  Prince  died  without 
disdosing  his  plan.  The  lovers  of  angling 
are  indebted  to  him  for  the  meth(xl  of 
tempering  the  best  fish-hooks,  which  Prince 
Rupert  discovered,  and  disclosed  his  se- 
cret to  old  Christopher  Kirby,  the  fishing 
tackle  maker.* 


b«  in* 
March  13.    Day  breaks      .    .    4  17 
Sun  rises     ...    6  11 
—  sets       ...    5  19 
Twilight  ends  .     .     7  43 
Heart's  ease,  or  nansie,  flowers.    This 
plant  is  also  callea  herb  trinity,  come 
Kiss  me,  three  (aces  under  a  hoody  and  by 
other  names. 


fiHaV^  14. 

On  t)ie  14th  of  March,  1758,  died,  at  the 
age  of  75,  the  once  celebrated  and  still 
remembered  Marshal,  General  Wade,  who 
commanded  against  the  forces  of  the  pre- 
tender, in  1715 ;  and,  having  finished  the 
contest,  remained  in  Scotland  as  com- 
mander in  chief.  While  holding  that  office 
his  soldiers  effected  the  famous  military 
road  through  the  Highlands,  which  tended 
more  to  the  civilization  of  the  country 
than  all  that  the  sovereigns  before  the 
reign  of  George  1/  ever  effected.  Its  in- 
considerable expense  has  caused  no  less 
wonder  than  a  just  admiration  of  his 
incorruptible  integrity.  Mb  likewise  built 
the  noble  bridge  over  the  Tay. 

When  Marshal  Wade  commanded  as 
generalissimo  of  the  English  and  Hano- 
verian forces,  the  English  were  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  him  and  the  Due  d^rem- 
berg.  These  allied  generals  were  se- 
verely censured  in  England,  and  became 
the  ndicule  of  France,  not  only  in  private 
companies,  but  upon  the  stage,  where  they 
were  introduced  into  farces  and  panto- 
mimes. The  Marshal  introduced  the  bill 
into  parliament  which  disarmed  and  chang- 
ed the  dress  of  the  Highlanders.  He  was 
greatly  attached  to  gaming,  and  not  very 
choice  of  the  company  he  piayed  with.  One 
night  at  the  gaming  table  he  missed  a 
valnable  gold  snuff-box,  richly  set  with 
diamonds.  He  insisted  upon  an  imme- 
diate search,  and  that  no  person  should 
leave  the  room  until  it  was  found.    A  gen- 


tleman, who  sat  on  his  right,  dressed  as 
an  officer,  in  clothes  much  worn,  with 
great  humility  had  asked  and  obtained 
permission,  four  or  five  times,  to  go  his 
shilling  with  the  maishai,— he  with  great 
vehemence  declared,  upon  the  honour  of  a 
soldier,  that  he  had  not  the  box,  nor  knew 
any  thing  of  it,  but  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  be  searched :  he  was  willing,  how- 
ever, to  retire  to  the  next  room,  and  defend 
his  honour,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The 
marshal,  who  before  had  his  suspicions, 
was  now  confirmed  in  them,  and,  as  the 
sword  was  to  be  referred  to,  instantly  pre- 
pared for  the  attack ;  but,  to  his  confusion, 
m  drawing,  he  felt  the  box  in  a  secret 
pocket.  Stung  with  remorse  at  having 
wounded  the  honour  of  a  soldier,  he  said, 
as  he  hastily  left  the  room,  <'  Sir,  I  here, 
with  great  reason,  ask  your  pardon  ;  and 
hope  to  find  it  granted,  by  your  breakfast- 
ing with  me,  and  hereaiter  ranking  me 
amongst  your  friends."  At  breakfast,  the 
Marshal  said,  *^  Why,  Sir,  could  you  re- 
fuse being  searched  ?"  ^  Because,  Mar- 
shal, being  upon  half-pay  and  friendless, 
I  am  obliged  to  husband  every  penny.  I 
had,  that  day,  little  appetite;  and  as  I 
could  not  eat  what  I  had  paid  for,  nor 
afford  to  lose  it,  the  leg  and  wing  of  a 
fowl,  with  a  manchet,  were  then  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  paper  in  my  pocket;  the 
idea  of  these  being  found  there  appeared 
ten  times  more  terrible  than  fighting  the 
room  round.''  "  Enough,  my  dear  boy,'' 
exclaimed  Wade,  **  you  have  said  enough  1 
yonr  name.  Let  us  dine  at  Sweet's  to- 
morrow ;  we  must  prevent  your  being 
subjected  again  to  such  a  dilemma.''  At 
Sweet's  the  Marshal  presented  him  with  a 
Captain's  commission,  and  a  purse  to  en- 
able him  to  join  the  regiment.* 


Thb  Seasoit. 

Spring,  the  year'*  youth,  fair  nother  oi  new 

flowen, 
New  le«yet«  new  loTee,  drawn  by  the  winged 

honrs, 
Thoa  art  retom'd,  but  nought  zetoms  with 

thee, 
Save  my  loet  joja'  regretfbl  memory, 
Thoa  art  the  aelf-Bame  thing  thoa  wert  before. 
At  fair  and  jocund  :  but  I  am  no  more 
The  thing  I  was. 


*  Granger. 


NoUe. 
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h«  in. 
March  14.,    Day  breaks     .    .    4  15 
Sun  rises     .    .    .    u    9 
sets  ....    5  51 
Twilight  ends  .     .     7  45 
Dogs-tooth   violet   flowers    in    green- 
houses, and  in  warm  situations. 

fiSUitO^  15. 

Palm  Sunday 

Is  the  Sunday  before  Baater,  and  it  may 
&11  so  early  as  on  this  day 

It  is  said  in  '<  DiTCS  and  Pauper,  1496," 
respecting  the  first  commandant  *^  On 
Palme  Sondaye,  at  procession,  the  priest 
drawith  up  the  reyle  before  the  rode,  and 
iaileth  down  to  the  gronnd  with  all  the 
people,  and  saith  thrice  Ave  Rex  Nagter^ 
Hayle  be  thou  our  King.''  In  Mr.  Ly- 
soDs's  Environs  of  London,  among  his 
curious  extracts  from  the  Churchwardens 
and  Chamberlains'  Accounts  at  Kingston 
upon-Thames,  occurs  the  following: — 
'^  1  Hen.  VIII.  For  Ale  upon  Palm  Son- 
day  on  syngyng  of  the  passion  £0.  Os.  td,*^ 

The  ceiemony  of  beanng  Palms  on  Palm 
Sunday  was  retained  in  England  after 
some  others  were  dropped,  and  was  one 
of  those  which  Henry  VIII.,  in  1536,  de- 
clared were  not  to  be  contemned  and  cast 
away.  In  one  of  the  volumes  of  Procla- 
mations, in  the  Library  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  is  one  printed  and  dated  26th 
February,  30  Henry  VIII.,  ^  conoemyng 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  to  be  used  in  due 
finirme  in  the  Churche  of  Englande,'' 
wherein  occurs  the  following  clause  :— 
"  On  Palme  Sonday  it  shall  be  declared 
that  bearing  of  Palmes  renueth  thememorie 
of  the  reoeivinge  of  Christe  in  lyke  man- 
ner into  Jerusalem  before  his  deathe.'' 
And  **  to  cany  their  Palmes  discreatlye," 
is  among  the  Roman  Catholic  Customs 
censured  by  Bale,  in  his  Declaration  of 
Booner*s  Articles,  1554.* 

Palm,  or,  to  speak  properly,  slips  of  the 
willow,  wiUi  its  velvet-looking  buds,  are 
sometimes  still  stuck  in  churches  on  Palm 
Sunday. 

—  h*  m. 

March  15.    Day  breaks      .     .4  13 

Sun  rises     ...    6    7 

—  sets  .    .         .    5  53 

Twilight  ends  .     .    7  47 

Least  willow-wren  arrives.  This  bird 
is^  seen  in  the  south  of  England  all  the 
winter. 

*  Brand. 


On  a  pane  of  glass,  in  the  parlour  win- 
dow of  toe  pleasant  little  road-side  pub- 
lic-house called  '<  the  Plough,"  in  Lord- 
ship-lane, leading  from  West  Peckham 
to  Sydenham,  there  is  the  following  in- 
scription : — 

**  March  16, -ISXO, 
**  Hiomas  Mount  Jones  dined  here, 
**  Eat  iix  pounds  of  bacon,  drank  nineteen 

pots  of  beeer/* 

It  is  a  question  for  discussion,  whether, 
m  the  hero  of  this  frail  memorial,  Uie  love  of 
distinction  and  desire  for  lame  were  not 
greater  than  his  love  of  brutal  gluttony. 

h.   ID. 

March  16.    Daybreaks       .    .    4  11 

Sun  rises     ...    6    5 

—  sets  ....    5  55 

'    Twilight  ends     .    .    7  49 

White  and  orange  narcissus  flowers. 

Snow-drops  begin  to  decline. 

0Ut^  17. 

St.  Patrick. 

This  being  the  festival  day  of  the  patron 
Saint  of  Ireland  is  denoted  by  wearing 
the  **  green  immortal  shamrock ;"  and  by 
feasts  and  convivial  meetings. 

Sir  Thomas.  Overbury,  in  his  Characters, 
has  an  allusion  to  this  day  :  he  says, 
when  describing  a  running  footman,  **  Tis 
impossible  to  draw  his  picture  to  the  life, 
'cause  a  man  must  take  it  as  he's  running; 
only  this,  horses  are  usually  let  blond  on 
St.  Steven's  day :  on  St.  Patrick's  he  takes 
rest,  and  is  drencht  for  all  the  yeare  after." 

There  are  notices  of  the  shamrock  and 
allusions  to  it  in  several  books. 

As  the  British  Druids  and  Bards  had  an 
extraordinary  veneration  for  the  number 
three,  so,  says  Vallancey,  'Mhe  misletoe 
was  sacred  to  the  Druids,  because  not  only 
its  berries  but  its  leaves,  also,  grow  in  clus- 
ters of  three,  united  to  one  stock.  The 
Christian  Irish  hold  the  seamroy  sacred  in 
like  manner,  because  of  three  leaves  united 
to  one  stalk."  The  '^seamroy"  is  thus 
mentioned  in  the  Irish- English  Dictionarr. 
*^  Seamroy,  clover,  trefoil,  worn  by  Irish- 
men in  their  hats,  by  way  of  a  cross,  on 
St.  Patrick's  day,  in  memory  of  that  great 
saint."  Spenser,  in  his  view  of  the  State 
of  Ireland,  1596,  speaking  of  "  these  late 
warres  of  Mounster,"  which  was,  before, 
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''  a  most  rich  and  pteDtUuU  countrey,  full 
of  corne  aod  cattle,''  says  the  inhabitants 
were  so  reduced,  that,  **  if  they  found  a 
plot  of  water-cresses  or  shamrocki,  there 
they  docked  as  to  a  feast  for  the  time." 
Sir  Henry  Piers  says,  that  in  Westmea{h, 
between  May  day  and  harvest,  ''  butter, 
new  cheese,  and  curds,  and  ihamrockiy  are 
the  food  of  the  meaner  sort  all  this  season.*^ 
Wythers  in  his  "  abuses  stript  and  whipt, 
1613,"  has  this  passage  .^ 

And,  for  my  cloathii^y  in  a  mantle  goe. 
And  feed  on  Shkm-roou  as  the  Irish  doe.* 


The  Shamrock. 

Through  Brio's  isle. 

To  sport  awhile. 
As  Love  and  Valour  wandered. 

With  Wit,  the  sprite. 

Whose  quiver  bright 
A  thousand  arrows  squandered  ; 

Where'er  they  pass, 

A  triple  grass 
Shoots  up  with  dew-drops  streaming  ; 

As  softly  green 

As  emerald's  seen 
Through  purest  crystal  gleaming  ! 

Oh  the  Shamrock,  the  green,  immortal  Sham- 
rock ! 
Chosen  leaf 
Of  bard  and  chief. 
Old  Erin's  native  Shamrock  I 

Says  Valour,  '  See, 

They  spring  for  me. 
Those  leafy  gems  of  morning !  ' 

Says  Love,  '  No,  no. 

For  me  they  grow, 
My  fragrant  path  adorning  !'-^ 

Bat  Wit  perceives 

The  triple  leaves. 
And  cries,  '  Oh  I  do  not  sever 

A  type  that  blends 

Three  godlike  firiends. 
Love,  Valour,  Wit,  for  ever  1' 

Oh>  the  Shamrock,  the  green,  immortal  Sham- 
rock ! 
Chosen  leaf 
Of  bard  and  Chief, 
Old  Erin's  native  Shamrock  f 

Afoor*. 


Spenser,  writing  in  1596,  and  before 
quoted,  says,  respecting  manners  and 
superstitions  in  the  sister  nation,— -*'  The 
Irish,  at  this  day,  when  they  goe  to  battaile, 
say  certaine  prayers  or  charmes  to  their 
swordes,  making  a  crosse  therewith  upon 
the  earth,  and  tlirusting  the  points  of  tneir 

*  Citations  from  Brand. 


blades  into  the  ground,  thinking  thereby 
to  have  the  better  successe  in  fight  Also 
they  use  commonly  to  sweare  by  their 
swords.— The  manner  of  their  woemen's 
riding  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  horse,  I 
meane  with  their  fiu:es  towards  the  right 
side,  as  the  Irish  use,  is  (as  they  say)  old 
Spanish,  and  some  say  African,  for 
amongst  them  the  woemen  (they  say)  use 
so  to  ride.''  Gainsford,  in  **  The  Gloiy  of 
England,  1619,''  speaking  of  the  Irish, 
says,  '*  They  use  incantations  and  spells, 
wearing  girdles  of  women's  haire,  and 
locks  of  their  lorers:  they  are  curious 
about  their  horses  tending  to  witchcraft." 

IforcA  17.    Daybreaks  4    8 

Sun  rises     .    .    .    6    3 
—  sets .    .    .    .    5  57 
Twilight  ends    .    .    7  52 
Sweet  Tiolet  flowers  abundantly.    This 
sweet  plant,  from  its  station  under  an  old 
wall  or  bank  in  the  garden,  is  recognised 
before  it  is  seen,  by  its  delicate  smell 
borne  upon  the  gales. 


trnxc^  18. 

Earl  of  Portland. 

Richard  Weston,  Earl  of  Portland, 
who  died  in  March,  1634,  set  out  in  life 
with  a  great  character  for  prudence,  spirit, 
and  abilities,  and  discharged  his  duty  as 
ambassador,  and  afterwards,  on  his  re- 
turn, as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
with  much  credit  Under  the  ministry 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  he  was  appointed  lord  trea- 
surer :  on  which  he  suddenly  became  so 
elated,  that  he  lost  all  disposition  to 
please ;  and,  soon  after  the  duke's  death, 
uecame  his  successor  in  the  public  hatred, 
without  succeedinff  him  in  his  credit  at 
court.  His  lust  imer  power,  and  his  ra- 
pacity to  raise  a  gpreat  fortune,  were  im- 
measurable; yet  the  jealousy  of  his 
temper  frustrated  the  one,  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  expenses  the  other.  His  im- 
perious nature  led  him  to  gixre  frequent 
offence,  white  his  timidity  obliged  him 
to  make  frequent  humiliating  concessions 
to  the  very  people  he  had  offended.  He 
had  a  strange  curiosity  to  learn  what  the 

{>ersons  injured  said  of  him ;  the  know- 
edge  of  which  always  brought  on  fresh 
troubles,  as  he  would  expostulate  wiUi 
them  for  their  severe  sayings,  as  if  he  had 
never  given  cause  for  them;  by  which  he 
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would  often  disoovef  the  mean  informant 
of  hit  fhiitleis  intelligence.  At  his  death 
he  was  in  universal  disesteera,  and  the 
family  and  fortune,  for  which  he  lahored 
so  greatly,  were  extinct  early  in  the  next 
reign.* 


Let  my  estate  be  never  so  meane,  I 
will  ever  keep  myself  rather  beneath,  than 
either  level  or  atiove  it — A  man  may  rise 
when  he  will,  with  honour,  but  cannot 
fell  vrithout  shame. — Bp.  .HalL 

" "      ■    ■■  h»  11, 

March  18     Day  breaks       ..46 

Sen  rises     .-.63 

—  sets       .     •    .    5  58 

Twilight  ends  .     .    7  54 

Oxlip  flowers. 

Great  leopards  bane  flowers,  now  and 
then,  in  mila  years. 

Mavt^  19. 

Mauitdt  Thuesdat 

Is  the  Thursday  before  Easter.  Some 
ancient  usages  upon  this  day  are  stated  in 
the  Every  Day  Book,  together  with  an  ac- 
count of  bestowing  the  Maundy  at  court, 
where  silver  and  provisions  are  annually 
distributed  by  the  king's  almoner  to  poor 

1>eople.  Th^  ancient  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
ana  were  accustomed  to  wash  the  feet  of 
twelve  paupers,  in  imitation  of  the  Sa- 
viour washmg  the  feet  of  his  disciples. 
The  giving  of  the  **  maund,"  which  ac- 
companied the  practice,  is  the  only  relic 
of  it  remaining.  King  James  II.  was  the 
last  who  personally  washed  the  feet  of  the 
poor  people.  The  Earl  of  Norlhumber* 
land,  in  1512,  kept  his  "  Maundy,"  if  at 
home,  for  as  many  poor  men  as  he  was 
years  of  age.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  1530, 
at  Peterborough  Abbey:  "upon  Palme 
Sunday  he  bare  his  pal  me,  and  went  in 
procession,  with  the  monks  setting  forth 
the  divine  service  right  honorably,  with 
such  singing  men  as  he  then  had  there  of 
his  own.  And,  upon  Maundy  Thursday, 
he  made  his  Maundy  there,  in  our  Lady's 
chapel,  having  flfty-nine  poor  men  whose 
feet  he  washed  and  kissed  ;  and,  after  he 
had  wiped  them,  he  gave  every  of  the  said 
poor  men  twelve  pence  in  money,  three 
ells  of  good  canvass  to  make  them  shirts, 
a  pair  of  new  shoes,  a  cast  of  red  herrings, 
and  three  white  herrings;  and  one  of  these 
bad  two  shilJings/'t 

•   Nr.Me. 
t  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey. 


Old  Watch  If  AKBR9. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1735,  died,  aged 
75,  Daniel  Quare,  an   eminent  watch- 
maker.   He  was  successor  to  George  Gra- 
ham, who  died  in  1775,  at  the  age  of  78. 
Graham  was  successor  to  Thomas  Tom- 
pion,  who  died  in  1713,  aged  75.     Tom- 
pion  had  been  a  blacksmith.    Before  his 
time,  watches  were  of  rude  construction. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  they  were  much 
improved.    The  king's  own  watch,  which 
is  still-  preserved,  has  a  catgut  string  in- 
stead of  a  chain ;  and  indeed  watches  of 
that  construction  were  in  use  during  a  very 
considerable  time  after  the  period  of  their 
improvement.     The  Rev.  Mark  Noble, 
who  died  a  few  years  zigo,  says,  "  When 
very  young  I  was  indulged  with  taking  an 
ancient  family  watch  to  school.     It  was 
very  small  and  in  silver  cases,  with  a  cat- 
gut string  instead  of  a  chain ;  and  it  re- 
?uired  to  be  wound  up  every  twelve  hours, 
t  was  made  in  Holland.    At  this  moment 
I  feel  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  pulled  it  to 
pieces,  and  sold  the  movements  for  whirli- 
gigs.'^    Robert  Hooke  invented  the  double 
balance  in  1658,  which  Tom  pion  com- 
pleted in  1675,  and  presented  to  Charles 
II.,    and   two   of  tnem  were    sent    to 
the  daaphin  of  France,  where  Huygens 
had  obtained  a  patent  for  spiral  spring- 
watches,  which   idea,  it  is  oelieved,   he 
gained  from  the  information  of  Mr.  Old- 
enburg, who  derived  it  from   Mr.  Per- 
ham.      It    is    allowed,    however,    that 
Huygens  did  invent  those  watches  which 
went  without  strings  or  chains.     Barlow, 
in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  is  said  to  have 
discoverea  the  method  of  making  striking 
watches ;  but,  Quare's  being  judged  supe- 
rior by  the  privy  council.  Barlow  did  not 
obtain  a  patent.    Tompion's  watches  con- 
tinued valuable  for  a  long  time,  owing  to 
their  being  large,  and  the  wheels  having 
been  made  of  well-hammered  brass.    The 
three  eminent  watchmakers  in  succession, 
Tompion,  Graham,  and  Quare,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  Friends.* 

Watches. 

Watches  may  be  traced  to  the  four- 
teenth centnry.  They  were  shaped  like 
an  egg,  tind  are  supposed  to  have  been 
first  invented  at  Nuremberg.  Although 
it  has  been  said  that  they  were  introduced 
into  England  in  1577,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  Henry  VIIL  had  a  watch;  and  in 
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1572  the  earl  of  Lticfesler  presented  to 
queen  Eliiabeth  ^  one  arroelet,  or  sliakell 
of  golde,  all  over  fairely  garnished  wiUi 
mall  diamondes,  and  fower  score  and 
one  smaller  peeces,  fiilly  garnished  with 
like  diamondes,  and  hanging  thereat  a 
round  clocke  follie  garnished  with  dia- 
monds, and  an  appendant  of  diamonds 
hanging  thereat/'  They  were  worn  os- 
tentatiously hansring  round  the  neck  to  a 
chain,  which  fashion  has  of  late  been  re- 
vived. In  an  old  play,  *<  A  Mad  World 
Mv  Masters/'  one  of  the  characters  says, 
"  Ah,  by  my  troth,  Sir ;  besides  a  jewel, 
and  a  jewel's  fellow,  a  good  fair  watch, 
that  hung  about  my  neck/'  A  watch 
makes  a  part  of  the  supposed  grandeur 
of  Malvolio,  in  his  anticipated  new  of 
his  great  fortune.— <' I  frown  the  while, 
and  perchance  wind  up  my  watch,  or  play 
with  some  rich  jewel.''  The  ''motley 
fool,"  described  by  Jacques,  had  a  watch 
in  his  pocket,  which  Shakspeare  poetically 
calls  a  dial. 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  hit  poke. 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-liutre  eye, 
Sayi,  very  wisely,  it  is  ten  o'clock. 

Aubrey  tells  the  following  story  of  a  Mr. 
Allen,  a  reputed  sorcerer,  which,  as  he 
died  in  1630,  at  the  age  of  96,  may  refer 
to  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign :  "  One 
time  being  at  Home  Lacy,  in  Hereford- 
shire, he  happened  to  leave  his  watch  in 
the  chamber  window  (watches  were  then 
rarities) ;  the  maids  came  in  to  make  the 
bed,  and  hearing  a  thing  in  a  case  cry 
*  tick,  tick,  tick,'  presently  concluded  that 
that  was  the  devil  FAllen's  supposed  fami- 
liar], and  took  it  by  the  string  with  the 
tongs,  and  threw  it  out  of  the  window  in 
the  mote,  to  drown  the  devil.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  string  hung  on  a  sprig  of 
elder  that  grew  out  of  the  mote,  and  this 
confirmed  them  that  'twas  the  devil.  So 
the  good  old  gentleman  got  his  watch 
again."  The  hon.  Daines  Barrington 
mentions  that  a  thief  was  detected  by 
v^atches  called  **  strikers,"  which  he  says 
were  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II. ;  but  repeating  watches  were  worn  in 
the  time  of  Ben  Jonson :  in  his  **  Staple 
of  News,"  he  brings  in  one : — 

— — 'Tstxikee  !  one,  two. 
Three,  lour,  five.  six.     Enongh,  enough,  dear 

watch. 
Thy  poise  hath  beat  enough.    Now  stop,  and 

rest; 
Wouid  thou  conldst  make  the  time  to  do  so 

too; 
1*11  wind  thee  op  no  more. 


Watches  were  so  rarely  in  use  in  the 
early  time  of  James  I.,  that  it  was  deemed 
a  cause  of  suspicion  tiiat  one  was  found, 
in  1605,  upon  Guy  Vaux.  Jonson,  in 
the  **  Alchemist,"  tells  of  the  loan  of  one 
to  wear  on  a  particular  occasion : — 

And  I  had  lent  my  watch  last  night,  to  one 
That  dines  to-day  at  the  sheriflf's. 

In  1638  they  were  more  common.  It  is 
complained  in  the  ^  Antipodes,"  a  comedy 
of  that  year^  that 

— ^  Bvery  clerk  can  cany 
The  time  of  day  in  his  pocket : 

on  which  account  a  projector  in  the 
same  play  proposes  to  diminish  the  griev- 
ance by  a 

Project  i^ainst 

The  multiplicity  of  pocket  watches. 

As  respects  the  early  price  of  watches 
scarcely  any  thing  is  known.  In  1643 
four  pounds  were  paid  to  redeem  a  watch 
taken  from  a  nobleman  in  battle.  In 
1661  there  was  advertised  as  lost,  "a 
round  watch  of  reasonable  size,  showing 
the  day  of  the  month,  age  of  the  moon, 
and  tides,  upon  the  upper  plate.  Thomas 
Alcock,  fecit."  Pepys's  curiosity  extended 
to  be  ftt^uainted  with  the  watch :  he  says 
in  his  diary,  December  22,  1661,  *'  I  to 
my  lord  Brouncker's,  and  there  spent  the 
evening,  by  my  desire,  in  seeing  his  lord- 
ship open  to  pieces  and  make  up  again 
his  watch,  thereby  being  taught  what  I 
never  knew  before ;  and  it  is  a  thine  very 
well  worth  my  having  seen,  and  am 
mightily  pleased  and  satisfied  with  it." 
Our  countrymen  were  so  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  watches  that,  in  1698,  an 
act  was  passed  to  compel  makers  to  aflSx 
their  names  upon  those  they  made,  in 
order  that  discreditable  ones  might  not 
be  passed  Tor  English.* 

The  following  paragraph  from  a  news- 
paper of  April  26, 1788,  tends  to  claim  a 
higher  antiquity  for  watches  than  is 
already  stated.  '<  Among  other  curious 
pieces  in  his  majesty's  possession  is  a 
watch,  which  was  found  in  Bruce  Castle, 
in  Scotland,  fifteen  years  since.  On  the 
dial-plate  is  written,  'Robertus  B.  Rex 
Scotorum,'  and  over  it  is  a  convex  horn, 
instead  of  glass.  Robert  Bruce  began 
his  reign  in  1305,  and  died  in  1328.  The 
outer  case  is  of  silver,  in  a  raised  pat- 
tern, on  a  ground  of  blue  enamel." 

*  Noble.     Fosbroke*     Nares«     P^pys 
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Thb  Adam  and  Eve. 

A  previous  notice  of  this  spot,  near 
Tottcnham-court-roady  produces,  from  two 
welcome  correspondents,  the  subjoined 
communications : — 

I. 
Mr.  Hone, 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  that 
the  cut  of  these  premises,  at  p.  47  of  the 
Year  Booky  represents  them  as  they  ap- 
peared previously  to  the  erection,  about 
1825,  or  the  smart  baker's  shop  which 
now  occupies  tlie  comer.  It  roacy  also  be 
recollectea  that  the  Paddington  Drag,  the 
tedious  progress  of  which  is  so  correctly 
describea,  made  its  way  to  the  City  down 
the  defile  called  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  and 
gave  the  passengers  an  opportuni^  for 
*^  shopping,'*  by  waiting  an  hour  or  more 
at  the  Blue  Posts,  Holborn  Bars.  The 
route  to  the  Bank,  by  the  way  of  the  City 
Road,  was  then  a  thing  unthought  of; 
and  the  Hampstead  coachman  who  first 
achieved  this  daring  feat  was  regarded 
with  admiration,  somewhat  akin  to  that 
bestowed  on  him  who  first  doubled  the 
Cape  in  search  of  a  passage  to  India. 

The  spot  which  you  recollect  as  a 
rural  suburb,  and  which  is  now  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  streets  and  squares,  was 
once  numbered  among  the  common 
boundaries  of  a  Cockney's  Sunday  walk. 
George  Wither,  in  his  '^  Brittain's  Remem- 
brancer, 1628,"  has  this  passage  :— 

«*  Some  by  the  bancki  of  Thames  their  plea- 

•nre  taking ; 
Some,  •ullibaba  among  the  milkmaidt  making; 
With  mtuiqne  aome,  upon  the  waters  rowing; 
Some  to  the  next  adjoyniog  hamleta  going  ;  - 
And  Hogpdone,  Islington,  and  Toikntm^Camt, 
For  cakea  and  exeame,  had  thennosmall  resort" 

One  or  two  more  notices  of  these 
ancient  Sunday  walks  may  not  be  un- 
suited  to  the  Year  Book.  In  the  poem 
just  quoted.  Wither  mentions — 

"  Those  who  did  never  travcll,  till  of  late, 
Halfe  way  to  Paneridgt  from  the  City  gate.'' 

Brome  in  his  "  New  Academy,  1 658,  " 
Act  2,  has  this  passage  : — 

"When  shall  wtf  walk  to  Totnam  1  or  crosse 

ore 
The  water  1  or  take  coach  to  Kensington, 
Or  Paddington,  or  to  some  one  or  other 
O'  the  City  ont-Ieaps,  for  an  afternoon  V* 

And  again,  Act  3  of  the  same  play  : — 

•He's  one 


#«, 


Of  the  fonre  famous  prentices  o'  the  time. 
None  of  the  aream-and-cake  boyes;  nor  of 
those 


That  gall  their  hands  with  stool-balls,  or  their 

cat-sticks. 
For  white-pots,  piidding-pies>  stew'd  pnmes, 

and  tansies. 
To  feast  their  titu  at  Islington  or  Hogsden." 

J.  B ^n. 

Staffordshire  Moorlands. 

II. 
Mr.  Hone, 

Your  brief  notice  of  the  Adam  and  Eve, 
Hampstead-road,  has  awakened  many  a 
pleasant  reminiscence  of  a  suburb  which 
was  the  frequent  haunt  of  my  boyish 
days,  and  the  scene  of  some  of  the  hap- 
piest hours  of  my  existence,  at  a  more 
mature  age.  But  it  has  also  kindled  a 
very  earnest  desire  for  a  more  particular 
inspection  into  the  store-house  of  your 
memory,  respecting  this  subject;  and  it 
lias  occurred  to  me,  that  you  could 
scarcely  fill  a  sheet  or  two  of  your  Year 
Book  with  matter  more  generally  in- 
teresting, to  the  maiority  of  vour  readers, 
than  your  own  recollections  of  the  northern 
suburb  of  London  would  supply.  Few 
places  afford  more  scope  for  pleasant 
writing,  and  for  the  indulgence  of  per- 
sonal feeling;  for  not  many  places  have 
undergone,  within  the  space  of  a  few 
years,  a  more  entire,  and,  to  me,  scarcely 
pleasing,  transmutation.  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  own  that  "  Mary-le-bone  Park  " 
holds  a  dearer  plaoe  in  my  affections  than 
its  more  splendid,  but  less  rural  successor. 
W*hen  too  I  remember  the  lowly,  but  pic- 
turesque, old  *'  Queen's  Head  and  Arti- 
choke,'* with  its  long  skittle,  and  **  bumble 
popp^"  grounds ;  and  the  *<  Jews  Harp/' 
with  Its  boweiy  tea-gardens,  I  have  little 

f>leasure  in  the  sight  of  the  gin-shop- 
ooking  places  which  now  bear  the  names. 
Neither  does  the  new  "  Haymarket"  com- 
pensate me  for  the  fields  in  which  I  made 
my  earliest  studies  of  cattle,  and  once 
received  from  the  sculptor,  Nollekens,  an 
approving  word  and  pat  on  the  head,  as 
he  returned  from  his  customary  morning 
walk. 

Coming  more  eastward, — I  remember 
the  ''  long  fields  "  with  regret :  and, 
Somers'  Town,  isolated  and  sunny  as  it 
was  when  I  first  haunted  it,  is  now  little 
better  than  another  arm  to  the  great  Bria- 
reus,  dingy  with  smoke,  and  deprived, 
almost  wholly,  of  the  gardens  ana  fields 
which  once  seemed  to  me  to  render  it  a 
terrestrial  paradise.  The  Hampstead-road, 
and  the'  once  beautiful  fields  leading  to, 
and  surrounding  Chalk  Farm,  have  not 
escaped  the  profanations  of  the  builder's 
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craft ;  and  Ilampstead  itself,  ^  the  re^on 
of  all  suburban  niralities/'  baa  had  a  vital 
blow  aimed  at  its  noble  heath ,  and  lovely 
**  Vale  of  Health."  (Did  the  resemblance 
of  the  scenery,  in  a  certain  sense,  to 
^at  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  never  occur  to 
you?)  True,  the  intended  sacrilege  was 
not  effected ;  but  what  is  not  to  be  dread- 
ed from  the  pertinacity  of  its  tasteless, 
and,  surely,  senseless  lord, — senseless,  be- 
cause he  cannot  see  that  the  attainment  of 
his  object  would  defeat,  instead  of  further, 
his  avaricious  views,  by  i^ndering  the 
buildings  almost  wholly  valueless?  One 
might  almost  as  reasonably  deprive  Rams- 
gate  of  the  sea,  or  Leamington  of  its  Spa. 
Uampstead,  besides,  affords  many  de- 
lightml  subjects  for  pictorial  illustrations, 
and  which  would  show  well  in  the  free 
and  sketchy  style  of  your  clever  engraver. 
The  residences  of  men  remarkable  for 
talent  might  also  be  pointed  out  Somets' 
Town,  for  example,  is  full  of  artists,  as  a 
reference  to  the  R.  A.  Catalogues  wiH 
evince.  In  Clarendon-square  still  lives, 
I  believe,  Scriven,  the  engraver,  an  artist 
of  great  ability,  and,  in  his  day,  of  much 
consideration.  In  the  same  neighbour- 
hood dwells  the  venerable  De  Wilde, 
who  may  justly  be  termed  the  best  histo- 
rian of  the  stage  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century.  From  his  pencil  came  the  whole 
of  the  portraits  illustrating  BelPs  edition 
of  the  English  Theatre;  a  series  of  which 
the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  in  his  •<  Library 
Companion,''  has  spoken  of  as  '^  admirably 
ejcecuted,"  and  as  '^  making  the  eyes 
sparkle,  and  the  heart  dance,  of  a  dramatic 
virtuoso,''  without  doing  the  artist  the 
poor  justice  of  quoting  even  his  name. 
Not  an  actor,  I  believe,  of  any  note,  during 
the  full  period  above  mentioned,  can  be 
named,  for  whose  lineaments  the  theatrical 
world  is  not  indebted  to  the  faithful  and 
skilful  hand  of  Mr.  De  Wilde. 

Upon  further  consideration,  I  should 
think  you  might  agreeably  extend  the  plan, 
by  including  the  whole  suburban  circle. 
Paddinston  and  Bayswater  were  both 
^  rural''  spots,  within  my  remembrance. 
They  can  barely  claim  a  title  to  the 
appellation  now.  I  need  not  refer  you 
to  a  delightful  paper  in  the  Literary  Ex- 
aminer, entitlea  ''  The  Country  round 
London,"  by  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt. 

Your  paper  in  the  Year  Book  led  me 
into  a  chat,  the  other  evening,  with  a 
very  dear  and  venerable  connexion  of  my 
own,  who  remembers  when  the  *'  New 
Road"  was  not,  and  when  the  last  house 


in  Tottenham  Court-road  was  the  public 
house  in  the  comer,  by  Whitfield's  Chapel. 
By  the  way,  I  myself  remember  the  de- 
struction of  a  tree  which  once  shadowed 
the  skittle-ground  and  road-side  of  the 
same  house.  It  was  cut  down  and  coo- 
verted  into  fire-wood,  by  a  man  who  kept 
a  coal  shed  hard  by.  My  relation,  above 
referred  to,  also  remembers  when  Rath- 
bone-plaoe  terminated  at  the  comer  of 
Percy-street;  when  the  windmill  which 
gave  its  cognomen  to  the  street  of  that 
name  still  maintained  its  position;  and 
when  large  soil-pits  occupied  the  site 
where,  [  think,  Charlotte-street  and  its 
neighbouring  thoroughfares  now  stand. 
A  fact  which  he  related,  connected  with 
this  spot,  may  be  worth  repeating.  A 
poor  creature,  a  sailor  I  believe,  was 
round  dead,  and  denied  burial  by  the 
parish,  on  the  ground,  I  infier,  of  a  want 
of  legal  settlement.  The  body  was  placed 
in  a  coffin,  and  carried  about  the  streets, 
in  that  condition,  by  persons  who  solicited 
alms  to  defiray  the  expense  of  the  funeral. 
Something  considerable  is  supposed  to 
have  been  thus  collected ;  but  the  body 
was  thrown  into  one  of  these  pits,  an^ 
the  money  applied  to  other  purposes. 
AfWr  a  time,  the  coipse,  of  course,  floated,  - 
and  the  atrocity  was  discovered ;  but  the 
perpetrators  were  not  to  be  found.  My 
informant  himself  saw  the  procession, 
and,  subsequently,  tlie  fragments  of  the 
coffin  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
I  will  only  add,  that  he  recollects  to  have 
seen  sixteen-string  Jack  taken  to  Tyburn, 
and  that  he  also  recollects  going  to  see 
the  celebrated  Ned  Shuter  at  a  low  pot- 
house in  St.  Giles's,  at  six  in  the  rooming, 
where,  upon  quitting  the  Theatre,  he  had 
adjournea  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary 
powers  to  a  motley  crew  of  midnight- 
revellers,  consisting  chiefly  of  highway- 
men, carmen,  sweeps,  et  id  genus  omne. 

If  you  snould  not  consider  my  sugges- 
tion as  at  all  worthy  of  notice,  I  really 
know  not  how  to  justify  this  epistle,  and 
shall  therefbre  leave  any  sort  of  apology 
unattempted. 

I  am,  &c. 


March  19.    Day  breaks 

Sun  rises     .     . 

—  sets      .     . 

Twilight  endtf  . 

White  violet  in  full  flower 

Red  butterflv  anocars. 
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THE  PAX. 

Thi*  ^as  an  implement  anciently  of 
general  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churchy 
although  now  it  is  hardly  known  to  mem- 
bers of  that  communion.  It  was  formed 
of  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  or  metal,  with 
the  pictuve  of  Christ  upon  it,  and  fre- 
quently bore  representatioM  of  other 
persons. 

By  the  constitution  of  Walter  de  Grey, 
archbishop  of  York,  in  1250,  th^  pastor 
and  inhabitants  were  required  to  provide 
a  pax,  among  the  ornaments  and  ecclesi- 
astical implements  of  a  parish  church. 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  council  of 
Mertcn,  1300.  About  the  same  time  a 
constitution  o»  Robert  Winchelsey,  arch- 
bish  p  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  I.,  which  recited  his  intent  and 
desig\  to  prevent  all  differences  for  the 
futuie,  between  r<fctors  and  parishioners 
in  his  diocese,  concerning  church  furniture 
and  utensils,  ordained  and  appointed,  that 
certain  specified  articles  should  be  pro- 
Tided  at  the  charge  of  the  parishioners : 
one  of  these  articles  was  an  VicuUioriumf. 
viz.,  paci$  ad  mcsMfn,  the  pas  for  the  holy 
kiss     It  was  called  by  some  Tabula  pacu. 

The  injunction  of  St.  Paul  in  his  epis- 
tles, to  ^  salute  one  another  with  a  holy 
kiss,''  was  literally  observed  in  the  primi- 
tive churdi.  The  injunctions  in  the  book 
called  the  '*  Apostolical  Constitutions,'' 
describe  the  method  of  performing  the 
Ceremony.  **  Let  the  bishop  salute  the 
church,  and  sav.  The  peaca  of  God  be  with 
you  all :  and  let  the  people  answer,  Jnd 
with  thy  Spirit.  Then  let  the  deacon  say 
to  all.  Salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kitt ; 
and  let  the  clergy  kiss  the  bishop,  and  the 
Uymen  the  laymen,  and  the  women  the 
r©roen.". 

At  the  high  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  the  custom  of  giving  the  ^  kis.«  nf 
peace,"  before  the  communion,  is  still  kent 
up  among  the  oflSciating  clergy,  as  like- 
wise among  the  men  and  the  women  of 
the  different  religious  orders.  It  is  per- 
formed by  the  parties  placing  their  hand% 
upon  each  other's  shoulders,  and  bringing 
their  left  cheeks  nearly  in  contact  with 
each  other.  It  appears  to  have  been  so 
practised  by  the  laity,  during  the  whole 
of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  men  and 
the  women  were  separated  in  church, — 
the  men  on  one -side,  and  the  women  on 
the  other, — ^but,  when  the  sexes  began  to 
be  mixed  together  in  the  lets  solemn 
tervioe,  called  the  low  mass,  which  ori- 


ginated about  the  twelfth  century,  a  sense 
of  decorum  dictated  the  use  of  the  Pax. 
The  priest  kissed  it  first,  then  the  dei^, 
and  lastly  the  people,  who  assisted  at  the 
service,  and  who,  m  Uiat  manner,  and  by 
the  medium  of  the  pax,  kissed  one  an- 
other. Fox,  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments, 
says  that  **  Innocentius  ordered  the  Pax 
to  be  given  to  the  people.*' 

Matthew  Paris  relates  that,  during  the 
feuds  of  Henry  II.  and  Thomas  ii  Becket, 
the  **  kiss  of  peace"  between  them  way 
refused :  another  chronicler,  speaking  of  « 
presumed  reconciliation  of  their  differ- 
ences, says, ''  But  whereas  twise  within  a 
few  days  after,  the  king  and  the  archbishop 
met  at  masse,  the  king  refused  to  ktsse 
the  Pax  with  him ;  this  was  marked  as  a 
signe  of  a  fidned  reconciliation."  The 
king  made  concessions  to  the  prelate,  and 
declared  that  from  his  whole  soul  her 
willingly  forgave  him  all  past  offencea 
Becket  required  the  **  kiss  of  peace,"  by 
the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  Pax;  but 
this^  which  was  then  a  customary*  form  in 
all  reconciliations,  Henry  said,  though  he 
was  very  willing  to  do,  yet  he  could  not 
grant ;  because,  in  the  heat  of  anger,  he 
had  publicly  sworn  that  he  would  never 
ffive  it  to  Becket ;  still,  he  repeated  that 
he  would  not  entertain  rancor  against 
him.  By  correspondence,  and  in  confer- 
ences, the  archbishop  continued  to  insist 
upon  the  form,  and  the  breach,  widened, 
until  the  king  prohibited  correspondence 
with  him>  declared  him  a  traitor,  pro- 
hibited  appeal  either  to  the  pope  or 
Becket^  ana  ordered  the  Peter-pence  to  be 
collected  and  paid  into  his  own  treasury. 
The  pope  himself  interfered  to  unite  the 
prelate  and  the  king.  Henry  assented  to 
the  terms,  and  Becket  had  nothing  left  to 
ground  a  cavil  upon,  except  the  punctilio 
of  the  kiss.  It  vras  a  humiliation  to  which 
the  prelate  earnestly  desired  to  bring  the 
king,  who,  on  his  part,  desired  to  keep 
the  vow  he  had  publicly  made,  in  order 
to  avoid  public  dishonor.  Finally,  to 
avoid  war  with  the  pope,  Henry  submitted, 
and  kissed  the  Pax  with  Becket. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation 
the  Pax  was  retained,  and  the  use  of  it 
enforced  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioD- 
ecs  of  king  Edward  VI.  In  1548  the 
following  injunction  was  published  at  the 
deanerv  of  Doncaster : — ^  The  clerke  shall 
bring  down  the  Paxe,  and,  standing  with- 
out the  church  door,  shall  say  aloud  to 
the  people,  these  words ;  7^  i$  the  token 
of  the  joyful  peace  which  it  betwixt  God 
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mmiwtmCi  eonfeimce,  &c.*'  When  the  Re- 
foTmatkm  was  completed,  the  Pax  wu 
laid  aside,  and  in  speaking  and  writing  it 
came  to  be  confounded  with  the  pix. 

In  recent  editions  of  Shaicspeare,  PisUd 
is  made  to  say. 


Foftmie  ia  Bardolph't  foe^  ind  frowns  on  him. 
For  he  hath  stolen  a  jMjr^  and  hanged  moat  'a 

be. 
—Exeter  hath  giTen  the  doom  of  death 
Tor  pis  of  little  priee. 


In  the  old  editions  the  article  stolen  by 
Bardolph  wa^  a  Par.  Ill-informed  edi- 
tors improperly  changed  this  to  a  pix, 
which,  being  the  shrine,  or  tabelmade  of 
the  host  upon  the  altar,  and  of  large  size, 
could  not  nave  been  easily  carried  away  ; 
whereas,  it  could  not  be  difficult  to  secrete 
the  Pax.  In  a  catholic  work,  explanatory  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  it  is 
described  as  '^  a  little  table,  or  model, 
with  a  crucifix  graven  therein  (which  from 
the  Kiss  of  Peace  is  commonly  called  the 
Pax),  given  first  to  the  priest  to  kiss,  and 
after,  in  like  manner,  to  all  present." 

The  salutation  of  the  Pax  followed  the 
Agnus  Dei,  in  the  mass,  preparatory  to 
the  communion.  As  one  of  the  reasons 
assigned  for  its  disuse,  it  is  said,  in  the 
last  mentioned  work  on  the  mass,  ^  some 
have  added,  that  Aere  is  so  little  peace  in 
the  world,  that  it  was  not  proper  to  use 
this  symbol  of  peace  to  so  little  profit.'* 
Dr.  Milner,  a  catholic  prelate  of  tne  pre- 
sent day,  presumes  tiiat  the  Pax  was 
withdrawn  on  account  of  disputes  among 
the  people  for  precedency,  on  its  being 
presented.  That  the  point  of  precedency 
was  contended  for  so  early  as  Chaucer, 
appears  in  his  ^  Parwn's  l^le,''  firom  this 
passage : — **  He  waiteth  to  sit,  or  to  go 
above  him  in  the  way,  or  kisse  the  Pax, 
or  be  encensed,  or  gon  to  ofiring,  before 
his  neighbour.'' 

In  1821  Dr.  Milner  sent  to  the  society 
of  Antiquaries  an  ancient  Pax ;  it  was  a 
silver  plate  with  embossed  figures  on  the 
surface,  repcesenting  the  crucifixion,  and 
the  ^i'gip  and  others  standing  at  the 
cross.  This  Pax  was  of  siher,  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  height,  by  two  in 
breadth;  and  about  an  eighth  in  thick- 
ness; square  at  bottom,  and  bluntly 
pointed,  ik  rounded,  at  the  top ;  with  a 
projecting  bracket  behind,  against  which 
It  rested,  nearly  upright,  when  put  out  of 
the  hand.    Its  general  form  may  be  c6m- 


pared  to  that  of  a  flat  iron  for  smoothing 
linen,  except  its  being  much  smaller.* 

But  Dr.  Milner's  Pax,  at  the  society  of 
Antiquaries,  of  which  there  is  a  represent- 
ation, was  far  exceeded  in  size,  decoration, 
and  style  of  workmanship,  by  two 
beautifol  Paxes,  impressions  from 
which,  upon  paper,  connect  them  with 
the  histonr  of  chaleography,  and  are  tlie 
subject  of  erudite  inquiry  and  remark,  in 
the  introduction  to  "A  Collection  of  One 
hundred  and  twenty.nine  Fac-Similes  of 
scarce  and  curious  Prints,  by  the  Early 
Masters  of  the  Italian,  German,  and 
Flemish  Schools,  &c.,  by  William  Young 
Otiley.  esq.,  F.  A.  S/'f  The  execution 
of  both  these  Paxes  is  ascribed  by  that 
gentleman  to  the  inventor  of  chalcography, 
Maso,  or  Tommaso  Finiguerra,  an  emi- 
nent Florentine  goldsmith,  who  was  born 
about  the  year  1400  and  did  not  Ion?  sui^ 
Vive  1460. 

Mr.  Ottley  observes  upon  a  print  of  a 
celebrated  Pax,  called  the  «*  Assumption," 
or  « Coronation  of  the  Madonna, " 
which  he  mentions  as  '*  a  work  of  exqui- 
site beauty,"  finished  by  Finiguerra  in 
1452,  for  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  at 
Florence,  where  there  exists^other  Pax  of 
very  fine  workmanship, « the  Crucifixion," 
by  Matteo  Dei,  anotner  Florentine  gold- 
smith. 

An  **  impression  from  another  Pax,  by 
the  same  artist,"  occasions  comparative  re- 
mark from  Mr.  Ottlev,  with  a  fee-simile 
engraving,  and  the  following  description : 
— *'  A  Pax,  on  which  are  represented  the 
Madonna  seated  upon  a  throne,  with  the 
infhnt  Saviour  in  ner  lap ;  on  each  side 
of  her  an  angel  holding  a  lily ;  and  be- 
low, St.  Catherine,  St.  Lucia,  and  other 
female  saints.  It  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
serve that,  in  the  original,  tne  oiadems,  or 
glories,  round  the  heads  of  the  figures, 
the  borders  of  their  garments,  and  the 
wings  of  the  two  angels,  are  enriched  by 
gilding.  This  piece,  which  is  believed  to 
be  a  genuine  performance  of  Maso  Fini- 
guerra, is  enclosed  in  a  frame  of  massv 
silver,  richly  and  tastefully  decorated  with 


*  SUreley'a  HUt.  of  Chorchet,  191.  Fee- 
broke's  Bocy.  of  Antiquitiee.  ArchiBologiap  xx. 
634.  Nares'  Olonaify,  art.  Pax.  HoliDthedj 
ii.  an.  1170.  Littleton's  Henry  II.,  4to.  iL 
626.  Liturgical  Diac.  of  the  Maaa,  1669,  Pt. 
ii.  262. 

t  A  voliime  in  Imperial  Quarto,  published 
•by  Longman  and  Co.»  Moltcno,  and  C<Uaa|^ 
and  Co. 
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ehiielled  woA  and  enamel.     The  two  by  Mr.  Woodburn,  >t  tha  nle  of  the  late 

letten  G.  R.,  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  «ir  M.  M.  Sykei,  Bart,  for  £315." 
are  probably  the  initiala  of  tbe  penon  by         The  attempt,  od  the  page  behn  last,  to 

whose  order  the  work  wBi  executed.   This  pictai«  this  iplmidid  Fax,  from  the  foo- 

(lighlyintereitingspeciinenwaipuichaMd  simile  in  Mr.  Ottley's  Tolume,  will  affitrd 

a  correct  idea  of 
its  liie  and  form, 
but  the  margim  of 
tbe  preceding  pag« 
are  not  wide  enough 
to  contain  toe 
vatire  onumental 
frame,whicb  so  pro- 
jects on  each  side,  at 
the  bottom,  in  tbe 
bhapeof  an  inverted 
bracket,  or  "  block- 
ing," that, taking  tbe 
entire  frame- worli 
from  top  to  bottom, 
ts  outline  maj 
be  conceived  to  re- 
ptetent  the  outline 
of  an  inverted  cup 
or  chalice.  EacD 
of  tbete  side  pro- 
jections is  drawn 
upon  the  margin  of 
the  piesent  page ; 
and  if  each  be  trans- 
ferred, by  the  eye,  to 
each  correspond ir^ 
outer  side  of  the 
fiame-work  of  the 
large  engraving,  the 
imagination  will  be 
enabled  to  complete 
the  view  of  fini- 
guerra's  Pax. 


GRAND  REVEI2  OF  THE  PRINCt^  OF  MISRULE. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  nith  many  of  her  DO-  Pierpoole,  Arrh^ukt  of  SnpMVti  and 

bility  and  court,  partook  in  the  iports  of  Bemardia,   Duke  of  High  and  Nether 

"  Prince  of  Misrule  at  Gray'i  Inn,  who  Ilolbom,    Marqtiu   of  St.    Giles   attd 

Kept  his  stale,  and  received  ambassadors,  Talleoham,  Count  Palatine  of  Blooios- 

and  made  progresses,  with  becoming  dig-  bury   and  Clerkenwell,  Great  Lord  of 

nity,  fiom  his  creation  before  Christmaf  lA«  CimfOTu  0/"  Islington,  Kentish  Town, 

1594,  to  the  end  of  hit  reign  on  Shrove  Poddingion  and  Kntghlsb ridge,  Knig/it 

Taesday."     His  history   is    in   a  quarto  of  tht  most  Heroical  Order  of  the  Hel- 

Uact  of  tare  occurrence,  printed  in  ■ —  "    '         .-■--. 
with  the  following  title  :— 

ther  mith  a  Misqnx,  at  it  vas  preteMed 

"Gesta  GasTOBUM,  ^y  His  Highneaaes  command),^  the 
Enterlaininenl  iif  "            " 
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There  not  being  extent  any  narreti?e 
w>  exact  and  interesting  of  a  Christinas 
Reyel,  as  this  history  of  the  Prinee  of 
Portpool,  and  it  being  a  chief  purpose  of 
the  Year  Book  to  record  certain  snorts 
and  customs  of  our  ancestors  which  nsTe 
not  before  been  made  known  in  a  popular 
noannery  the  adventures  of  this  Prince  and 
nis  menrr  court  will  be  related^  as  nearly 
%s  may  be,  in  the  words  of  the  original 
writer^  document,  yet  with  due  care  to 
conciseness. 

The  gallant  gentlemea  afforded  by 
Gray's  Inn  at  ordinary  revels,  and  betwixt 
AU-hallowtide  and  Chritftroas,  exceeding 
in  number  those  of  the  other  inns  of  court, 
occasioned  certain  lovers  of  these  sports, 
in  the  year  1594,  to  desire  a  heaa  and 
leader  to  so  gallant  a  company. 

Such  pastimes  had  been  intermitted 
during  three  or  four  years,  on  accouut  of 
sickness  and  discontinuances;  but  at 
length,  after  many  consultations  among 
the  youths,  and  others  that  were  most 
forward  herein,  about  the  12th  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  said  year,  it  was  determined, 
with  the  consent  and  assistance  of  the 
readers  and  ancients,  that  there  should  be 
elected  a  prince  of  Portpool,  to  govern 
the  state  through  the  ensuing  Christmas^ 
with  witty  inventions  rather  than  charge- 
able expenses. 

Whereupon  one  Mr.  Henry  Helmes, 
an  accomplished  Norfolk  gentleman,  of 
good  parts,  was  chosen  for  so  great  a 
dignity,  as, being  a  proper  personage,  and 
▼ery  active  in  daucmg  and  reyelliug. 

There  was  a  privy  council  assigned 
him,  to  advise  ot  state  matters,  and  the 
government  of  his  dominions.  He  was 
also  provided  with  lodgings  according  to 
his  state;  as  a  presence-chamber  and  a 
councilnchamber.  Officers  of  state,  of  the 
law,  and  of  the  house-hold,  were  also 
appointed,  together  with  gentlemen-pen- 
sioners to  attend  on  his  person;  and  a 
guard,  with  their  captain,  ror  his  defence. 
Order  wa«  next  taken  to  provide  trea- 
sure, for  the  support  of  his  state  and 
dignity.  A  benevolence  was  granted  by 
those  abiding  in  his  court,  and,  to  those 
not  in  the  house,  letters  were  directed,  in 
nature  of  privy  seals,  enjoining  them  to 
to  attend,  and  to  contribute  towards  de- 
fraying so  great  a  charge  as  was  guessed 
to  be  requisite. 

If  the  receivers  of  these  letters  answered 
that  they  would  be  present  in  person  at 
fht  sports,  as  divers  did,  and  yet  did  not 
take    notice    of    the    further    meaning 


therein  expressed,  they  jvtm  served  with 
an  alias.  By  this  means,  as  also  by  the 
great  bounty  of  divers  honorable  /avor- 
ers  of  the  pastimes,  the  princess  treasure 
was  well  increased.  Amongst  the  rest,  the 
Right  Honorable  Sir  William  Cecill, 
Knt.,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England,  being  of 
the  Society  of  the  Inn,  sent,  undesired,  to 
the  prince,  as  a  foken  of  his  lordship's 
fitvor,  £lO  and  a  puise  of  fine  rich  needW 
work. 

When  all  these  things  sorted  so  well 
to  the  general  desire,  and  there  was  good 
hope  of  effecting  that  which  was  taken  in 
hand,  the  following  dispatch  was  sent  by 
a  messenger : — 

''  To  the  most  Honourable  and  Pru- 
dent, the  Governors,  Assistants,  and 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

**  Most  Grave  and  Noble, 

''We have,  upon  good  consideration, 
made  choice  of  a  Prince,  to  be  predo- 
minant in  our  State  of  Peerpoole,  for 
some  important  causes  that  require  an 
Head  or  Leader :  and,  as  we  have  ever 
had  great  cause,  by  the  warrant  of  exp^ 
rience,  to  assure  ourselves  of  your  • 
unfeigned  love  and  amity,  so  we  are, 
upon  this  occasion,  and  in  the  name  of 
our  Prince  Elect,  to  pray  you  that  it 
may  be  continued ;  and,  in  demonstra- 
tion thereof,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to 
assist  us  with  yqur  counsel,  in  the 
person  of  an  Ambassador  that  mav  be 
resident  here  amongst  us,  and  be  a 
Minister  of  Correspondence  between 
us ;  and  to  advise  or  such  affairs  as  the 
effects  whereof,  we  hope,  shall  sort  to 
the  benefit  of  both  our  Estates.  And 
so,  being  ready  to  requite  you  with  all 
good  offices,  we  leave  you  to  the  pro- 
tection of  die  Almighty. 

'<  Your  most  loving 

Friend  and  Ally, 
"  Geays  Iwir 

<<  Dated  at  our  Court  of  Graya, 
the  14th  of  December,  1594.*' 

This  dispatch  was  becomingly  received, 
and  answered  by  the  following:— 

**  To  the  most  Honorable  State  of 
the  Orettfom. 

^*  Right  Honourable,  and  most  firmly 
United, 

*'  If  our  aeserts  were  any  way  an- 
swerable to  the  great  expectation  of 
your  good  proceedings,  we  might  wiUi 
more  boldness  accomplish  the  request 
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of  your  kind  letters,  whereby  it  pleaseth 
you  to  interest  us  in  the  honour  of  your 
actions,  which  we  cannot  but  acknow- 
lec^e  for  a  great  courtesie  and  kind- 
ness (a  thing  proper  to  von,  in  all  your 
courses  and  endeavours),  and  repute  it 
a  great  honour  intended  towards  our- 
selves: in  respect  whereof,  we  yield, 
with  all  good  will,  to  diat  which  ^our 
honourable  letters  import,  as  ^our  kind- 
ness, and  Uie  bond  of  our  ancient  amity 
and  league,  requireth  and  desenreth. 
**  Your  assured  Friend, 
*'  The  State  of  Templaria. 

From  Templaria,  the  18th  of 
December,  1594.'' 

For  perpetuating  the  renown  of  the 
worshipfulSociety  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  respect 
of  their  Christmas  Prince,  and  to  extend 
the  fiune  of  the  officers  of  his  Court,  their 
names  and  offices  are  here  set  forth. 

The  Order  of  the  Prince  of  Peer- 
-   poole's  proceeding  with  hit  Officert  and 

Attendants  at  hu  Honorable  Inthron- 

itation ;  which  was  likewise  observed  in 

all  his  Solemn  Marches  on  Grand  Dm^, 

and  like  occasions;  which  place,  everj^ 

officer  did  duly  attend,  during  the  reign 

of  his  Highnesses  Government. 
A  Marshal  )  (  A  Marshall 
Trumpets  S  C  Trumpets 

Pursuivant  at  Arms       .        Latm, 
Townsmen  in  the  ^  r  Yeomen  of  the 
Prince's  Livery,      >  <  Guard,  three 
with  Halberts         )  v  couples 

Captain  of  the  Guard  Grimes 

Baron  of  the  Grand  Port .        Dudley 
Baron  of  the  Base  Port  .  Grante 

Gentlemen  for  Entertainment 

three  couples  Binge,  &c. 

Baron  of  the  Petty  Port  .         WiUiams 
Baron  of  the  New  Port    .        Lovel 
Gentlemen  for  Entertainment  Wentworth 

three  couples  Zukenden 

Forrest 
Lieutenant  of  the  Pensioners   Tonstal 
Gentlemen-Pensioners,  twelve  couples, 
viz. 

Lawson        Rolis    '  Denison 

Devereux     Anderson    '\ 

Stapleton      Glascote       ?  cum  reliquis 

Daniel         Elken  > 

Chief  Hanger,  and  Master 
of  the  Game  .  Forrest 

IV^aster  of  the  Revels  .        .   Lamber 
Master  of  the  Revellers       .  Jevery 
Captain  of  the  Pensioners    .  Cooke 
Servei         ....  Archer 


Carver 

.  Moeel^ 

Another  Server  . 

•  Urewfy 

Cup-bearer 

.  Painter 

Groom-porter    . 

.  Bennett 

Sheriff 

.  Leach 

Clerk  of  the  Council  . 

.  Jones 

Clerk  of  the  Parliament 

Clerk  of  the  Crown    . 

.  Downes 

Orator 

.  Heke 

Recorder  . 

.  Starkey 

Solicitor    .        . 

.  Dunne 

Serjeant 

.  GoldimUh 

Speaker  of  the  Parliament   .  BeUen 
Commissary        .    *   .        .  Greenwood 
Attorney     ....  Holt 
Serjeant      ....  Hitchcombe 
Master  of  the  Requests        .  Folds 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Kitts 
Master  of  the  WardsandldioU  Ellis 
Reader        ....  Cobb 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ....  Briggs 
Master  of  the  Rolls  .  Hetlen 

Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas       .  •  Damporte 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 

Prince's  Bench        •        .  Crew 
Master  of  the  Ordnance       .  FitswiUiam 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower    \  lAoyd 
Master  of  the  Jewel-house  .  Darlen 
Treasurer  of  the  Household.  iSfniM 
Knight  Marshal  .  BeU 

Master  of  the  Wardrobe  .  Couney 
Comptroller  of  the  Household  Bouthe 
Bishop  of  St.  Giles's  in  the 

Fields     ....  Damfye 
Steward  of  the  Household   .  Smith 
Lord  Warden  of  the  four 

Ports      ....  Damporte 
Secretary  of  State       .        .  Jones 
Lord  Admiral     .        .        .  CecUl  (R,) 
Lord  Treasurer  .  .  Morrey 

Lord  Great  Chamberlain     .  Southworth 
Lord  High  Constable 
Lord  Marshal     .        .        .  Knaplock 
Lord  Privy  Seal .        .        .  Lamphew 
Lord  Chamberlain    of  the 

Household       .  .  Markham 

Lord  High  Steward     .         .  Kempe 
Lord  Chancellor         .        .  Johnson 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 

.n  Holbom      .  .  BiciA 

Serjeant  at  Anns,  with  the 

Mace     ....  Flemming 
Gentleman-Usher  .  Chevett 

The  Shield  of  Pegasus,  for 

the  Inner  Temple    •        .  Scevington 
Serjeant  at  Arms,  with  the 

Sword     .        .        ,        .  Glascott 
Gentleman-Usher        .        .  Ptnflof 
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rhe  Shield  of  tlie  Griffin, 

for  Grays  Ian  •        .   Wickiiffe 

The  King  at  Arms      .         .  Perkiruon 
The   Great  Shield    of   the 
*    Princess  Anns  .        •  Cobley 

The  Peikce  of  Peekpoolb  Helmu 
A  Page  of  Honour      .        .   Wani^orde 
Gentlemen    of   the    Privy- 
Chamber,  six  couples 
A  P^  of  Honour  .  ButUr  (R,) 

Vice-Chamberlain       .        .  Butter  (2\) 
Master  of  the  Horse    .        .  Fii»-Hiigh 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  three 

couples 
Townsmen  in  Liveries 

The  Family,  and  Followers. 

Upon  the  20th  day  of  December,  being 
fit.  Thomas's  Eve,  the  Prince,  with  all  his 
train  in  order,  as  above  set  down,  marched 
from  his  lodging  to  the  great  hall,  and 
there  took  his  place  on  his  throne,  under  a 
rich  cloth  of  state:  his  counsellors  and 
great  lords  were  placed  about  him,  and 
before  him.  Below  the  half-place,  at  a 
table,  sat  his  learned  council  and  lawyers; 
the  rest  of  the  officers  and  attendants  took 
their  proper  places,  as  belonged  to  their 
condition. 

Then,  the  trumpets  having  upon  com- 
mand sounded  thrice,  the  King  at  Arms, 
in  his  rich  surcoat  of  arms,  stood  forth 
before  the  Prince,  and  proclaimed  his 
style  as  followeth  :— 

"  By  the  sacred  laws  of  arms,  and 

authorised   ceremonies    of    the    same 

(maugre  the  conceit  of  any  malcontent), 

I  do  pronounce  m^  sovereign   liege 

lord.  Sir  Hemkt,  rightfully  to  be  the 

high  and  mighty  Prince  of  Peerpoole, 

Arch-duke  of  Stapulia  and  Bemardia, 

Duke  of  the  High  and  Nether  Holbom, 

Marquis  of  St.  Giles's  and  Tottenham, 

Count    Palatine   of   Bloomsbury  and 

Clerkenwell,  Great  Lord  of  the  cantons 

of  Islington,  &c..  Knight  of  the  most 

honourable  Order  of  &e  Helmet,  and 

Sovereign  of  the  same.'' 

After  this  proclamation^^  the  trumpet 

sounded    agam;    and  then  entered  the 

Prince's  Champion,  in  complete  armour, 

on  horseback,  and  so  came  riding  round 

about  the  fire,  aad  in  the  midst  of  the 

Hall  staid,  and  made  his  challenge  in 

these  words  following  &— 

^  If  there  be  any  man  of  high  degree, 
or  low,  that  will  say  that  my  Sovereign 
is  not  rightly  Prince  of  Peerpoole,  as 
by  his  King  at  Ant.8  right  now  hath 
been  proclaimed,  I  at)  ready  here  to 


maintain  .that  he  \ikth  as  a  fUse  traitor; 
and  I^lo  challenge,  in  combat,  to  ilght 
with  him,  either  now,  or  at  any  time  or 

rlace  appointed.  And,  in  token  hereof, 
gage  my  gauntlet,  as  the  Prince's  true 
Knight,  and  his  Champion." 
When  the  champion  had  thus  made  his 
challenge,  he  departed :  the  trumpets 
were  commanded  to  sound,  and  the  King 
at  Arms  blazoned  his  highness's  arms,  as 
followeth : — 

''The  most  mighty  Prince  of  Peer- 
poole, &c.,  beareth  the  shield  of  the 
nighest  Jupiter.  In  point,  a  sacred  Im- 
perial Diadem,  safely  guarded  by  the 
nelmet  of  the  great  Goddess  Pallas, 
from  the  violence  of  the  darts,  bullets, 
and  bolts  of  Saturn,  Momus,  and  the 
Idiot :  all  environed  with  the  ribands  of 
loyalty,  having  a  pendant  of  the  most 
heroical  Order  of  Knighthood  of  the 
Helmet ;  the  word  hereunto,  Sk  verhu 
konorem.  For  his  Highness's  crest,  the 
glorious  planet  Sol,  coursing  through 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  on  a 
celestial  globe,  moved  upon  the  two 
poles,  arctic  and  antarctic;  with  this 
motto,  Dum  toium  pcragraoerit  orbem. 
All  set  upon  a  chapnew :  Mars  turned 
up,  Luna  mantelled.  Sapphire  doubled. 
Pearl  supported  by  two  anciently  re- 
nowned and  fflorious  griffins,  which  have 
been  always  m  league  with  the  honour- 
able Pegasus." 

The  conceit  hereof  was  to  show  that 
the  Prince,  whose  private  arms  were  three 
helmets,  should  aefend  his  honor  by 
virtue,  from  reprehensions  of  roal-contents, 
carpers,  and  fools.  The  riband  of  blue, 
with  a  helmet  pendant,  in  imitation  of 
St.  George.  In  his  crest,  his  government 
for  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas  was  re- 
sembled to  the  sun's  passing  the  twelve 
signs,  though  the  Pnnce's  course  had 
some  odd  degrees  beyond  that  time :  but 
he  was  wholly  supported  by  the  griffins ; 
for  Grays-Inn  gentlemen,  and  not  the 
treasure  of  the  house,  was  charged. 

After  these  things  thus  done,  the  atforney 
stood  up  and  made  a  speech  of  gratulation 
to  die  Prince,  and  therein  showed  the  sin- 
gular perfections  of  his  sovereign;  whereby 
he  took  occasion  also  to  move  the  sub- 
jects to  be  forward  to  perform  all  obe- 
dience and  service  to  his  excellency ;  as 
also  to  furnish  his  wants,  if  it  were  re- 
quisite; and,  in  a  word,  persuaded  the 
people  that  they  were  happy  in  having 
such  a  prince  to  rule  over  them.  He 
likewise  assured  the  prince  that  he  also 
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ym»  most  happy  in  having  rule  over  inch 
dutiful  and  loving  subjecu,  that  would 
not  think  any  thing,  were  it  lands,  goods, 
or  life,  too  dear  to  be  at  bis  highnesses 
command  and  service. 

To  which  his  highness  made  answer, 
'^That  he  did  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
deeply  bound  to  their  merits,  and  in  that  - 
regard  did  promise  that  he  would  be  a 
gracious  ana  loving  prince  to  so  well  de- 
serving subjects.''  And  concluded  with 
good  liking  and  commendations  of  their 
proceedings. 

Then  the  solicitor,  having  certain  great 
old  books  and  records  lying  before  him, 
made  this  speech  to  his  honor  as  fol- 
loweth : — 
**  Most  Excellent  Prince, 

''  High  superiority  and 
domii^ion  is  illustrated  and  adorned  by 
the  humble  services  of  noble  and  mighty 
peisonages:  and  therefore,  amidst  the 
garland  of  your  royalties  of  your  crown, 
Siis  is  a  principal  flower,  that  in  your 
provinces  and  territories  divers  mighty 
and  puissant  potentates  are  your  homagers 
and  vassals ;  and,  although  infinite  are  your 
feodaries,  which  by  their  tenures  do  per- 
form royal  service  40  your  sacred  person, 
pay  huge  sums  into  your  treasury  and  ex- 
chequer, and  maintain  whole  legions  for 
the  defence  of  your  country ;  yet  some 
special  persons  there  are,  charged  by  their 
tenures  to  do  special  service  at  this  your 
glorious  inthronization ;  whose  tenures, 
H>r  their  strangeness,  are  admirable ;  for 
their  value,  inestimable;  and  for  their 
worthiness,  incomparable :  the  particulars 
whereof  do  here  appear  in  your  excel- 
lency's records,  m  the  book  of  Dooms- day, 
remaining  in  your  exchequer,  in  the  50th 
and  500th  chest  there." 

''  The  namet  of  such  Homagers  and 
Tri^ariet  as  hold  any  Signiories,  Lord- 
sh^f  Lands,  PrivUeget,  or  Liberties 
under  his  Honour,  am  the  TeToares  and 
Servicei  belonging  to  the  same,  as  fol^ 
ioweth  :— 

''Alfonso  de  Stapulia,  and  Davillo  de 
Bemardia,  hold  the  arch-dukedoms  of 
Stapulia  and  Bemardia  of  the  Prince  of 
Peerpoole,  by  grand  serjeantry,  and 
castle-guard  of  the  castles  of  Stapulia  and 
Bemardia,  and  to  right  and  relieve  all 
wants  add  wrongs  of  all  ladies,  matrons 
and  maids,  within  the  said  arch-duchy; 
and  rendering,  on  the  day  of  his  excel- 
.ency*t  coronation,  a  coronet  of  gold, 
and  yearly  five  hundred  millions,  ster- 
ling 


"  Marotto  Marquarillo,  de  Holbom, 
holdeth  the  manors  of  High  and 
Nether  Holbom  by  Coroage  in  Capite, 
of  the  Prince  of  Peerpoole,  and  ren- 
dering on  jthe  day  of  his  honour's  coro- 
nation, for  every  of  the  prince's  pen- 
sioners, one  milk-white  doe,  to  be  be- 
stowed on  them  by  the  prince,  for  a 
favour,  or  new-year's-nigntF«ift ;  and 
rendering  yearly  two  hundred  millions 
sterling. 

''Lucy  Negro,  Abbess  de  Clerken- 
well,  holdeth  the  nunnery  of  Clerken- 
well,  vrith  the  lands  and  privileges 
thereunto  belonging,  of  the  Prince  of 
Peerpoole  by  night-service  in  Cauda, 
and  to  find  a  choir  of  nuns,  with  burning 
lamps,  to  chant  Placebo  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  prince's  privv-cham&r,  on 
the  day  .of  his  excellency  s  coronation. 

"  Rufiiano  de  St.  Giles's  holdeth  the 
town  of  St  Giles's  by  cornage  in  Cauda, 
of  the  Prince  of  Peerpoole,  and  ren- 
dering, on  the  day  of  his  excellency's 
coronation,  two  ambling  easie  paced 
gennets,  for  the  prince's  two  pages  of 
honour,  and  rendering  yearly  two 
hundred  millions  sterling. 

"Comelius  Combaldus,  de  Tottenham, 
holdeth  the  grange  of  Tottenham  of  the 
Prince  of  Peerpoole,  in  free  and  com- 
mon soccage,  by  the  twenty-fourth  part 
of  a  night's  fee,  and  by  yielding  yearly 
four  quarters  of  rve,  and  threescore 
double  duckets  on  the  feast  of  St.  Pan^ 
eras. 

"  Bartliolomew  de  Bloomsbury  hold- 
eth a  thousand  hides  in  Bloomsbury,  of 
the  Prince  of  Peerpoole,  by  escuage 
in  certain,  and  rendering,  on  the  day  of 
his  excellency's  coronation,  a  ring  to  be 
run  at  by  the  knights  of  the  prince's 
band,  and  the  mark  to  be  his  trophy 
that  shall  be  adjudged  the  bravest 
courser;  and  rendering  yeaily  fifty 
millions  sterling. 

"  Amarillo  de  Paddington  holdeth  an 
hundred  ox-gangs  of  land  in  Padding- 
ton, of  the  Prince  of  Peerpoole,  by 
petty-seijeautry,  that  when  the  prince 
maketh  a  voyase  royal  against  the 
Amazons,  to  subdue  and  bring  them 
under,  he  do  find,  at  his  own  charge, 
a  thousand  men,  well  fiiroished  wiUi 
long  and  strong  morris-pikes,  black 
bills,  or  halberts,  with  morians  on  their 
heads ;  and  rendering  yeariy  four  hun- 
dred millions  sterling. 

"Bawdwine  de  Islington  holdeth 
the  town  of  Islington  of  ne  Princt  of 
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Pecrpoole,  by  grand-tearjeantry  ;  and  Upon  the  turomoni  fflven^  Alfonao  d« 
rendering,  at  the  coronation  of  his  Stapulia  and  DaviUo  de  Bemardia  cam« 
honour,  one  hundred  thousand  millions  to  the  prince's  footstool,  and  offered  a 
sterling.  coronet  according  to  their  service,  and  did 
**  Jordano  Snrtano  de  Kentish  Town  homage  to  his  highness  in  solemn  manner, 
holdeth  the  canton  of  Kentish  Town  of  kneeling  according  to  th^  order  in  such 
the  Prince  of  Peerpoole,  in  tail-general,  cases  accustomed.  The  rest  that  appeared 
at  the  will  of  the  said  prince,  as  of  his  were  deferred  to  better  leisure,  and  they 
manor  of  Deep  Inn,  in  his  province  of  that  made  default  were  fined  at  great 
Islington  by  the  veirge,  according  to  sums,  and  their  default  recorded, 
the  custom  of  the  said  manor;  that  Then  was  a  parliament  summoned, 
when  any  of  the  prince's  officers  or  but  by  reason  that  some  special  officers 
&mily  do  resort  thither  for  change  of  were  compelled  to  be  absent,  without 
air,  or  else  variety  of  diet,  as  weary  of  whose  presence  it  could  not  be  holden — 
court-life,  and  such  provision,  he  do  it  did  not  meet.  Yet  was  a  subsidy 
provide  for  a  mess  of  tne  yeomen  of  the  raised  of  the  commons  towards  the  sup- 
guard,  or  any  of  the  black-guard,  or  port  of  his  hiffhness's  port  and  sports;  and 
such  like  inferior  officer  so  coming,  a  general  and  free  pardon  was  issued,  ex- 
eight  loins  of  mutton,  which  are  sound,  cept  for  manifola  offences  therein  set 
well  fbd,  and  not  infections ;  and  for  forth  [as  the  same  doth  at  large  in  print 
every  gentleman-pensioner,  or  other  of  appear] ;  on  which  pardon  having  neen 
good  quality,  coneys,  pigeons,  chickens,  read  by  the  solicitor,  the  prince  made  a 
or  inch  dainty  morsel.  But  the  said  speech,  wherein  he  gave  his  subjects  to 
Jordano  is  not  bound  by  his  tenure  to  understand  that,  although  in  clemency  he 
boil,  roast,  or  bake  the  same,  or  meddle  pardoned  all  offences  to  that  present  time, 
Aii^er  than  the  bare  delivery  of  the  yet  he  meant  not  to  give  occasion  of  pre* 
said  cates,  and  so  to  leave  them  to  the  sumption  in  breaking  his  laws,  and  the 
handling,  dressing,  and  breaking  up  of  customs  of  his  dominions  and  government., 
themselves :  and  rendering  for  a  fine  to  In  this  speech  he  desired  that  the  wronged 
the  prince  one  thousand  five  hundred  should  make  their  causes  known  to  him- 
marks.  self  by  petition  to  the  master  of  requests : 
**  Markasius  Burticanus  and  Hiero-  and  he  excused  the  causes  of  the  great 
nyrous  Paludensis  de  Knightbbridge  do  taxes  and  sums  of  money  that  were  levied, 
hold  the  village  of  Knightsbridge,  with  because  his  predecessors  had  not  left  his 
\he  appurtenances  in  Knightsbridge,  of  coffers  full  ot  treasure,  nor  his  crown  fur- 
the  Prince  of  Peerpoole,  by  villtnage  nished  as  became  the  dignity  of  so  great  a 
in  bare  tenure,  that  they  two  shall  joinUy  prince. 

find  three  hundred  and  fifty  able  and  Then  his  highness  called  for  the  master 

sufficient  labouring  men,  with  instru-  of  the  revels,  and  willed  him  to  pass  the 

mentsand  tools  necessary  for  the  making  time  in  dancing :   so  his  gentlemen-pen* 

clean  of  all  channels,  sinks,  creeks,  and  sinners  and  attendants,  very  gallantly  ap- 

gutters  within    all  the  cities    of   his  pointed  in  thirty  couples,  danced  the  old 

highnesses  dominions,  and  also  shall  measures,  and  their  galliards,  and  other 

cleanse  and   keep  -clean   all,  and  all  kinds  of  dances,  revelling  till  it  was  very 

manner ofponds, puddles, dams, springs,  late;  and  so  spent  the  rest  of  their  per- 

locks,  runlets,  becxs,  water-gates,  slimes,  formance  in  those  exercises,  until  it  pleased 

passages,    strait    entrances,    and  dan-  his  honor  to  depart  to  his  lodging  with 

gerous  quagmires,  and  also  shall  repair  sound  of  trumpets,  and  his  attendants  in 

and  mend  all  common  low  and  high  order  as  before  set  forth, 

ways,  by  laying  stones  in  the  pits  and  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  first 

naughty  places  thereof;   and  also  that  gn^nd  night;    the  performances  whereof 

they  do  not  suffer  the  aforesaid  places  increased  expectation  of  great  things  to 

to  go  to  decay  through  their  default,  ensue :    insomuch  that  it  ui^ged  to  greater 

and  lack  of  looking  unto,  or  neglect  of  state  than  was  at  the  first  intended.    And 

doing  their  parts  and  duties  therein.''  therefore,  besides  all  the  sumptuous  service 

that  was  continually  done  the  prince  in 

The  tenures  being  thus  read  by  the  so-  a  princely  manner,  and  besides  the  usual 

licitor,  then  were  called  by  their  names  daily    revels    and  sports,    divers  grand 

tirose  homagers  that  were  to  perform  their  nights  were  appointea  for  the  reception  of 

accoiding  to  their  tenures.  strangers  to  the  pastimes  and  sports 
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Upon  the  next  gprand  iiight,  being  In- 
nocent's Day  at  night,  there  was  a  great 
presence  of  lords,  ladies^  and  worship- 
nil  personages,  expectant  of  a  notable 
performance,  which  had  been  intended; 
but  the  multitude  was  so  exceedingly  great 
that  there  was  no  convenient  room  for 
those  that  were  to  be  the  actors,  by  reason 
whereof,  very  good  inventions  and  con- 
ceits could  not  have  opportunity  to  be 
applauded,  which  otherwise  would  have 
yielded  great  content  to  the  beholders. 

Upon  which  night  the  loner  Temple, 
the  ancient  friend  and  ally  of  Grays  Inn, 
sent  its  Ambassador  to  the  Prince,  as  from 
Frederick  Templarius,  their  Emperor,  who 
vras  then  busied  in  his  wars  against  the 
Turk.  The  ambassador  came  to  the 
court  of  Graya,  very  gallantly  appointed, 
and  attended  by  a  great  number  of  brave 
gentlemeo,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night. 
Upon  whose  coming  thither,  the  king  at 
arms  gave  notice  thereof  to  the  prince, 
then  sitting  in  his  chair  of  state,  and 
showed  that  the  Templarian  ambassador 
seemed  to  be  of  verr  good  sort,  because 
so  well  attended ;  and  his  highness  ordered 
certain  of  his  nobles  and  lords  to  conduct 
him  into  the  hall.  So  he  was  brought 
into  the  presence  with  sound  of  trumpets, 
the  king  at  arms  and  lords  of  portpoole 
marching  before  him  in  order;  and  he 
was  graciously  received  by  the  prince,  and 
Dlac^  in  a  chair  beside  his  highness. 
but,  before  the  Templarian  ambassador 
took  his  seat,  he  made  a  speech  to  tlie 
prince,  wherein  he  declared  that  his  high- 
ness's  great  renown  was  filmed  throughout 
all  the  world,  and  had  reached  the  ears  of 
his  sovereign  master,  Frederick  Templa- 
rius, while  then  warring  beyond  sea,  who 
had  sent  him  his  ambassador  to  reside  at 
his  excellency's  court,  which  function,  the 
ambassador  said,  he  was  the  more  willing 
to  accomplish,  because  the  state  of  Graya 
had  graced  Templaria  with  an  ambassador 
about  thirty  years  before,  upon  like  occa- 
sion. 

To  which  speech  the  prince  of  Graya 
made  suitable  answer,  with  commenda- 
tions and  welcome  to  ihe  ambassador  and 
his  favorites,  for  their  master's  sake,  and 
their  own  good  deserts  and  condition. 

When  the  ambassador  was  seated,  and 
something  notable  was  to  be  performed 
or  disport  and  delight,  there  arose  such 
a  disordered  tumult,  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  effect  that  which  was  de- 
signed ;  inasmuch  as  a  great  number  of 
worshipful  personages  would  not  be  dis- 


placed from  the  stage,  together  with 
gentlewomen  whose  sex  did  pnvilege 
them;  and  though  the  prince  and  his 
officers  endeavoured  a  reformation,  yet 
there  was  no  hope  of  redress  for  the  pre- 
sent. And  the  lord  ambassador  and  his 
train  thought  that  they  were  not  so  kindly 
entertained  as  they  expected,  and  there- 
upon would  not  stay  longer  at  that  time, 
but  quitted  the  presence  discontented  and 
displeased.  Aner  their  departure,  so 
much  of  the  throng  and  tumults  did  con- 
tinue, as  to  disorder  and  confound  any 
good  inventions.  In  regard  whereof,  as 
also  because  the  sports  intended  were 
especially  for  honorable  entertainment 
of  the  Templarians,  it  was  thought  good 
not  to  attempt  anything  of  account,,  except 
dancing  and  revelling  with  gentlewomen. 
And  after  such  sports  a  comedy  of  errors 
(like  to  Plautus,  his  Menechmus,)  was 
played  by  the  players.  So  that  night 
begun  and  continued  to  the  end  in  nothing 
but  confusion  and  errors ;  whereupon,  it 
was  afterwards  called  **  The  Night  of 
Errors." 

This  mischance  was  a  great  discourage- 
ment and  disparagement  to  the  state  of 
Graya,  and  save  occasion  to  the  lawyers 
of  the  princes  council,  on  the  next  night 
aiUr  the  revels,  to  read  a  commission  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  directing  certain 
noblemen  and  lords  of  his  highness's 
council  to  cause  enquiry  of  the  great  dis- 
orders and  abuses  done  and  committed, 
and  of  certain  sorceries,  enchantments, 
and  witchcraft  the  night  before,  whereby 
there  were  raised  great  hurley-burl ies, 
crowds,  errors,  conrasions,  vain  repre- 
sentations and  shows,  to  the  utter  dis- 
credit of  the  state,  and  to  the  great 
damage  of  his  highness's  dominion  of 
Portpool. 

The  next  night  judgments  were  pre- 
ferred by  the  officers  of  the  crown,  setting 
forth  that  a  certain  sorcerer  or  conjurer, 
then  prisoner,  had  caused  a  stage  to  be 
built,  and  certain  scaffolds  to  be  reared, 
and  expectations  raised,  and  had  also 
caused  divers  ladies,  gentlemen,  and 
othen,  of  good  condition,  to  be  invited  to 
the  sports,  and  they,  and  the  state  of  Tem- 
plaria, to  be  disgraced  and  disappointed, 
oy  the  bringing  in  of  crowds,  and  6ie 
foisting  a  company  of  base  and  common 
fellows,  to  the  confusion  of  the  state,  and 
against  the  crown  and  dignity  of  his  sove- 
reign highness,  the  prince  of  Peerpoole. 

Whereupon  the  prisoner  so  cliarged, 
being    arraigned     at    the    bar,    humbly 
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demeaned  himself  to  the  prince,  and  pre- 
sented m  petition,  which  vna  read  by  the 
master  of  the  requests,  and  set  forth  that 
the  attorney  ana  solicitor,  by  means  of 
certain  law-staff,  had  confounded  his 
highness  and  the  court,  to  believe  that 
those  things  which  they  saw  and  perceived 
to  have  been  in  very  deed  done  the  night 
before,  were  nothing  eke  but  fond  illu- 
sions, fancies,  dreams,  and  enchantments ; 
and  that  the  fault  was  in  the  negligence  of 
the  prince's  council  and  great  officers  of 
state,  by  whose  advice  the  state  was  mis- 
governed; in  proof  whereof,  he  cited 
in5tance|B,  coupled  with  allegations  not  to 
be  denied.  This  was  deemed  a  quick 
boldness,  and  gave  great  offence  to  his 
highness's  government :  but,  in  the  end, 
the  prisoner  was  freed  and  pardoned,  and 
those  that  were  concerned  m  the  draught 
of  the  petition  were  committed  to  the 
tower.  The  law  sports  of  this  night,  in 
the  state  of  Grays,  being  thus  ended, 
consultation  was  forthwith  held,  for  im- 
mediate reform  in  the  prince's  council, 
and  it  was  concluded  that  graver  councils 
should  take  place,  and  good  order  be 
maintained :  to  which  end  a  watch  and 
ward  was  ordained  at  the  four  ports,  with 
whifflers  under  the  four  barons,  and  the 
lord  warden  to  oversee  all,  so  that  none 
but  of  good  quality  might  be  admitted  to 
the  court 

.On  the  3rd  of  Januaiy,  at  nisfat,* there 
was  an  honorable  presence  m>m  Uie 
court  of  her  majesty,  of  great  and  noble 
personages,  who  came  by  invitation  to  the 
prince;  namely,  the  Right  Honorable, 
the  lord  Keeper,  the  earls  of  Shrewsbuiy, 
Cumberland,  Northumberland,  Southamp- 
ton, and  Essex ;  the  lords  Bathurst, 
Windsor,  Mountjoy,  Sheffield,  Compton, 
Rich,  Burleigh,  JVf  ounteagle,  and  the  lord 
Thomas  Hov^urd ;  Sir  Thomas  Heneage, 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  knights,  ladies,  and  worahipful  person- 
ages ;  all  of  whom  were  disposed  in 
honorable  and  convenient  places,  to 
their  great  liking  and  content. 

When  all  were  so  placed,  and  settled 
in  right  order,  the  prince  entered  with  his 
wonted  state,  and  ascended  his  throne  at 
the  high  end  of  the  hall,  under  his  high- 
ness's arms :  after  him  came  the  ambassador 
of  Templaria,  with  his  train  likewise,  and 
was  placed  by  the  prince  as  he  was  before ; 
his  train  also  had  places  particularly 
assigned  for  them.  Tnen,  after  variety  of 
music  was  presented  this  device : — 


At  the  side  of  the  hall,  behind  the 
curtain,  was  erected  an  altar  to  the  goddess 
of  Amity ;  her  arch-flamen  stood  ready  to 
attend  the  sacrifice  and  incense  that 
should,  by  her  servants,  be  offered  unto 
her :  round  about  sat  nymphs  and  fairies 
with  instruments  of  music,  and  made 
pleasant  melody  with  viols  and  voices,  in 
praise  of  the  goddess. 

Then  issued,  from  another  room,  the 
first  pair  of  friends,  Theseus  and  Perithous, 
arm  m  arm,  and  offered  incense  upon  the 
altar,  which  shone  and  burned  very  clear ; 
which  done,  they  departed. 

There  likewise  came  Achilles  and  Pa- 
troclus ;  after  them,  Pylades  and  Orestes ; 
then  Scipio  and  Lslius :  and  all  these  did 
as  the  former,  and  departed. 

Lastly  came  Graius  and  Templarius, 
arm  in  arm,  and  lovingly,  to  the  altar, 
and  offered  their  incense  as  the  rest,  but 
the  goddess  did  not  accept  of  their  service, 
which  appeared  by  the  smoke  and  vapor 
that  choked  tlie  flame.  Then  the  arch- 
flamen  preferred  certain  mvstical  cere- 
monies and  invocations,  and  caused  the 
nymphs  to  sing  hymns  of  pacification  to 
the  goddess,  and  then  the  flame  burnt 
more  clear,  and  continued  longer  in 
brightness  and  shining  to  Graius  and 
Templarias,  than  to  any  of  those  pairs  of 
friends  that  had  gone  before  them ;  and 
so  they  departed. 

Then  the  arch-flamen  pronounced  Graius 
and  Templarius  to  be  as  true  and  perfect 
friends,  and  so  familiarly  united  and  linked 
with  the  bond  and  league  of  sincere  friend- 
ship and  amity,  as  ever  were  Theseus  and 
Perithous,  Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Py- 
lades  and  Orestes,  or  Scipio  and  Lelius, 
and  did  forther  divine  that  this  love 
should  be  perpetual.  And,  lastly,  he 
denounced  any  that  shonld  seek  to  break 
or  weaken  the  same,  ana  foretold  happi- 
ness to  their  friends ;  and,  with  sweet  and 
pleasant  melody,  the  curtain  was  drawn 
as  at  the  first. 

Thus  was  this  show  ended,  which  was 
devised  that  those  present  might  under- 
staod   that  the  unkindness    which    was 

Sowing  betwixt  the  Templaria ns  and  the 
myians,  by  reason  of  the  former  nieht 
of  errors,  was  clean  rooted  out  and  for- 
gotten, and  that  they  were  more  firm 
friends  than  ever. 

The  prince  then  informed  the  ambas- 
sador of  Templaria  that  the  show  had 
contented  him  exceedingly,  because  it 
represented  that  their  ancient  amity  was 
so   flourishing  that  no   friendship  could 
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tqiul  the  love  and  goodwill  of  the  Grayians 
and  Templarians. 

Then  his  highness  offered  to  the  lord 
ambassador,  and  certain  of  his  retinue, 
the  knighthood  of  the  he  me  and  his 
highness  ordered  his  king  at  arms  to  place 
the  ambassador  and  his  said  followers,  ' 
and  also  some  of  his  own  court,  that  they 
might  receive  the  dignity ;  which  being 
done,  and  the  master  of  the  jewels  at- 
tending with  the  collar  of  the  order,  the 
prince  descended  from  his  chair  of  state, 
and  took  the  collar,  and  put  it  about  the 
lord  ambassador's  neck,  he  kneeling  down 
on  his  left  knee,  and  said  to  him  *'  Sois 
Chivaler;  '*  and  the  like  to  the  rest,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-four. 

So  the  prince  and  the  lord  ambassador 
took  their  places  again,  in  their  chairs ; 
and  the  rest  according  to  their  condition. 

Then  Helmet,  his  highnesses  king  at 
slrms,  stood  forth  before  the  prince  in  his 
surcoat  of  arms,  and  caused  the  trumpets 
to  sonnd,  and  made  the  following  speech: — 

''The  most  mighty  and  puissant  prince, 
Sir  Henry,  my  gracious  lord  and  sove- 
reign prince  of  Peerpoole,  &c.  (setting 
forth  his  title  at  lengtn)  hath  heretofore, 
for  the  special  gracing  of  the  nobility  of 
his  realm,  and  honouring  the  deserts  of 
strangers,  his  favourites,  instituted  a  most 
honourable  order  of  knighthood  of  the 
H£LMET,  whereof  his  honour  is  sovereign, 
in  memory  of  the  arms  he  beareth,  wor- 
thily given  to  one  of  his  noble  ancestors, 
many  years  past,  for  saving  the  life  of  his 
then  sovereign ;  in  regard  as  the  helmet 
defendeth  the  chiefest  part  of  the  body, 
the  head,  so  did  he  guard  and  defend  the 
saored  person  of  the  prince,  the  head  of 
the  state.  His  highness  at  this  time  had 
made  choice  of  a  number  of  virtuous  and 
noble  personages,  to  admit  them  into  his 
honourable  socie^ ;  whose  good  example 
may  be  a  spur  and  encoura^ment  to  the 
young  nobility  of  his  dominions,  to  cause 
them  to  aspire  to  the  heiffht  of  all  honout- 
able  deserts.  To  the  honourable  order 
are  annexed  strict  rules  of  arms,  and  civil 
government,  religiously  to  be  observed 
by  all  those  tiiat  are  admitted  to  this 
dignity.  You,  therefore,  most  noble  gen- 
tlemen, whom  his  highness  at  this  time 
so  greatly  honoureth  with  his  royal  order, 
you  must,  every  one  of  you,  kiss  your 
helmet,  and  thereby  promise  and  vow  to 
observe  and  practise,  or  otherwise,  as  the 
case  shall  require,  shun  and  avoid  all 
those  constitutions  and  ordinances,  which, 
out  of  the  records  of  my  office  of  arms, 
I  shall  read  unto  you.*' 


Then  the  king  at  arms  look  his  book 
and  turned  to  llie  articles  of  the  order, 
and  read  them,  the  chief  whereof  followeth. 

''  Imprimis.  Every  knight  of  this 
honourable  order,  whether  he  be  a  na- 
tural subject,  or  stranger  bom,  shal 
promise  never  to  bear  arms  against  his 
fkighness's  sacred  person,  noir  his  state, 
but  to  assist  him  in  all  his  lawful  wars, 
and  maintain  all  his  just  pretences  and 
titles ;  especially  his  highnesses  title  to 
the  land  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

**  Item.  No  knight  of  this  order 
shall,  in  point  of  honour,  resort  to  any 
ffnunmar  rules  out  of  the  books  de 
Jhiello,  or  such  like,  but  shall,  out  of 
his  own  brave  mind  and  natural  cou- 
rage, deliver  himself  from  scorn,  as  to 
his  own  discretion  shall  seem^convenient. 

^  Item.  No  knight  of  this  order 
shall  be  inquisitive  towards  any  lady  or 
gentleman,  whether  her  beauty  be  En- 
glish or  Itidian,  or  whether  witli  care- 
taking  she  have  added  half-a-foot  to  her 
stature ;  but  shall  take  all  to  the  best. 
Neither  shall  any  knight  of  the  afore- 
said order  presume  to  affirm  that  faces 
were  better  twenty  years  ago  than  they 
are  at  this  present  time,  except  such 
knight  shall  have  passed  three  climao- 
terical  years. 

''  Item.  Every  knight  of  this  order 
is  bound  to  perform  all  requisite  and 
raSnly  service,  as  the  case  requireth,  to 
all  iadies  and  gentlemen,  beautiful  by 
nature  or  by  art ;  ever  offering  his  aid 
without  any  demand  thereof :  and,  if  in 
case  he  fail  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  deemed 
a  match  of  disparagement  to  any  of  his 
highness's  wiaows,  or  wards,  female; 
and  his  excellency  shall  in  justice  for- 
bear to  make  any  tender  of  him  to  any 
such  ward  or  widow. 

"  Item.  No  knight  of  this  order 
shall  procure  any  letters  from  his  high- 
ness to  any  widow  or  maid,  for  his 
enablement  and  commendation  to  be 
advanced  to  marriage ;  but  all  preroga- 
tive, wooing  set  apart,  shall  for  ever 
cease  as  to  any  of  these  knights,  and 
shall  be  left  to  the  common  laws  of  the 
land,  declared  by  the  statute  Quia  e/ec- 
tiones  libera  este  debent, 

"  Item.  No  knight  of  this  honour- 
able order,  in  case  he  shall  grow  into 
decay,  shall  procure  from  his  highness 
relief  and  sustentation,  any  monopolies 
or  privileges ;  except  only  these  Kinds 
following — that  is  to  say,  upon  every 
obacco-pipe  ntt  being  one  foot  wide^ 
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upon  ereiy  lock  that  is  worn,  not  being 
seven  foot  long,  upon  every  health 
that  is  dranky  not  being  of  a  glass  five 
feet  deep,  &c. 

**  Item.  No  knight  of  this  order 
shall  put  out  any  money  upon  strange 
returns,  or  performances  to  oe  made  by 
his  own  person ;  as  to  hop  up  the  stairs 
to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  without  inter- 
mission, or  any  other  such  like  agilities 
or  endurances,  except  it  may  appear 
that  the  same  performances  or  practices 
do  enable  him  to  some  service  or  em- 
ployment, as  if  he  do  undertake  to  so 
a  journey  backward,  the  same  shall  be 
thought  to  enable  him  to  be  an  ambas- 
sador into  Turkey. 

**  Item.  No  knight  of  this  order 
that  hath  had  any  license  to  travel  into 
foreign  countries,  be  it  by  map,  card, 
sea,  or  land,  and  hath  return^  from 
thence,  shall  presume,  upon  the  warrant 
of  a  traveller,  to  report  any  extraordi- 
nary varieties ;  as  that  he  hath  ridden 
through  Venice,  on  horse-back,  post; 
or  that,  in  December,  he  sailed  by  the 
cape  of  Norway ;  or  that  he  hath  tra- 
velled over  most  part  of  the  countries 
of  Geneva;  or  such  like  hyperboles, 
contrary  to  the  statute,  Propterea  quod 
qui  diverso$  terrarum  ambttut  errant  et 
vagantuTf  &c. 

**  Item.  Every  knight  of  this  order 
shall  do  hb  endeavour  to  be  much  in 
the  books  of  the  worshipful  citizens  of 
the  principal  city  next  adjoining  to  the 
territories  of  Peerpoole;  and  none  shall 
unleamedly,  or  without  looking,  pay 
ready  money  for  any  wares  or  other 
things  pertaining  to  the  gallantoess  of 
his  honour's  court,  to  the  ill  example  of 
others,  and  utter  subversion  of  credit 
betwixt  man  and  man. 

^  Item.  Every  knight  of  this  order 
shall  endeavour  to  add  conference  and 
experience  by  reading;  and  therefore 
shall  not  only  read  and  peruse  Guizo, 
the  French  Academy,  Galiatto  the  cour- 
tier, Plutarch,  the  Arcadia,  and  the 
Neoterical  writers,  from  time  to  time ; 
but  also  frequent  the  Theatre,  and  such 
like  places  of  experience;  and  resort 
to  the  better  sort  of  ordinaries  for  con- 
ference, whereby  they  may  not  only 
become  accomplished  with  civil  con- 
versations, and  able  to  govern  a  table 
with  discourse,  but  also  sufficient,  if 
need  be,  to  make  epigrams,  emblems, 
and  other  devices  appertaining  to  his 
honour's  leanied  revels 


"Item.  No  knight  of  this  order, 
in  walking  the  streets  or  other  places 
of  resort,  shall  bear  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  of  his  great  rolled  hose,  with 
the  Spanish  wheel,  if  it  be  not  either 
to  defend  his  hands  from  the  cold,  or 
else  to  guard  forty  sbiinngs  steriing, 
beine  in  the  same  pockets. 

"Item.    No  knight  of   this  order 
shall  lay  to  pawn  his  collar  of  knight- 
hood for  a  hundred  pounds;  ana,  if 
he  do,  he  shall  be  ipto  facto  discharged, 
aud   it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  roan 
whatsoever,  that  will  retain  the  same 
collar  for  the  sum  aforesaid,  forthwith 
to  take  upon  him  the  said  knighthood, 
by  reason  of  a  secret  virtue  in  the  collar; 
for  in  this  order  it  is  holden  for  a  certain 
rule  that  the  knighthood  followeth  the 
collar,  and  not  the  collar  the  knighthood. 
"Lastly.    All   the  knights  of  this 
honourable  order,  and  the  renowned 
sovereign  of  the  same,  shall  yield  all 
homage,  loyalty,  unaffected  admiration, 
and  all  humble  service,  of  what  name 
or  condition  soever,  to  the  incompara- 
ble empress  of  the  Fortunate  Island." 
When  the  kbg  at  arms  had  read  the 
articles  of  the  order  of  the  knighthood, 
and  all  had  taken  their  places  as  before, 
there  was  variety  of  concert-music :   and 
in  the  mean  while  the  knights  of  the 
order,  who  were  not  strangers,  brought 
into  the  hall  a  running  banquet  in  very 
good  order,  and  gave  it  to  the  prince,  and 
lords,  and  others^  strangers,  in  imitation  of 
the  feast  that  belongeth  to  all  such  ho- 
norable institutions. 

This  being  done,  there  was  a  table  set 
in  the  midst  of  the  stage,   before  the 

1>rince's  seat,  and  there  sat  six  of  the 
ords  of  his  privy  council,  who  at  that 
time  were  appointed  to  attend  in  council 
the  princess  leisure.  Then  the  prince 
required  them  to  advise  him  how  he 
should  best  qualify  himself  for  his  future 
government,  and  each  of  them  gave  ad- 
vice, as  appeareth  elsewhere  at  length, 
but  in  brief  to  the  effect  here  set  forth,— 

The  first  counsellor  advised  war. 

The  second  counsellor  advised  the 
study  of  philosophy. 

The  third  counsellor  advised  the  gaining 
of  fiune  by  buildings  and  foundations. 

The  fourth  counsellor  advised  absolute- 
ness of  state  and  treasure. 

The  fifth  counsellor  advised  the  practice 
of  virtue,  and  a  gracious  government* 

The  sixth  counsellor  advised  to  imm«* 
diate  pastimes  and  sports. 
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The  prinoey  beiog  KmrasoWed  how  to 
determine  ttmidst  such  variety  of  weighty 
coansel,resoWed  meanwhile  to  make  choice 
of  the  laiit  advice,  and  deliberate  afterwards 
upon  the  rest ;  and  he  delivered  a  speech 
(o  that  effect,  and  then  arose  tfrom  his 
speech  to  revel,  and  took  a  lady  to  dance 
withal,  as  likewise  did  the  lord  ambas- 
sador, and  the  pensioners  and  courtiers ; 
so  that  the  rest  of  the  night  wfis  passed 
in  such  pastimes,  which,  being  carefully 
conducted,  did  so  delight  the  nobility 
and  other  gentle  visitors,  that  Graya  reco- 
vered its  lost  dignity,  and  was  held  in 
greatei  honor  than  before. 

Upon  the  following  day,  the  prince, 
attended  by  his  courtiers,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  ambassador  of  Templaria, 
with  his  train,  made  a  progress  from  his 
court  of  Graya  to  the  lord  mayor's  house, 
called  Crosby  Place,  in  bishopsgate 
Street,  whither  he  hiMl  been  invited  by  his 
lordship  to  dinner.  His  highness  was 
bravely  mounted  upon  a  rich  foot-cloth; 
the  ambassador  likewise  riding  near  him ; 
the  gentlemen  attending  with  the  prince's 
officers,  and  the  ambassador's  frvonrites 
going  before,  and  the  others  coming  be- 
hind the  prince.  Every  one  had  his 
feather  in  his  cap,  the  Grayans  using 
white,  and  the  Templarians  using  asl:^ 
colored  feathers.  Tne  prince's  attend' 
ants  were  to  the  number  of  fourscore,  all 
bravely  appointed,  and  mounted  on  great 
horses,  with  foot-cloths  according  to  their 
rank.  Thus  they  rode  very  gallantly 
from  Gray's  Inn,  through  Chancery  Lane, 
Fleet  Street,  and  so  through  Cheapside 
and  Comhill,  to  Crosby  Place,  where  was 
a  sumptuous  and  costly  dinner  for  the 
prince  and  all  his  attendants,  with  variety 
of  music  and  all  good  entertainment 
Dinner  being  ended,  the  prince  and  his 
company  revelled  a  while,  and  then  re* 
turned  again  in  the  same  order  as  he  went ; 
the  streets  being  filled  with  people,  who 
thought  there  had  been  some  great  prince 
in  very  deed  passing  throuf^  the  city. 
This  popular  show  g^^eatly  pleased  the 
lord  mayor  and  his  commonalty,  as  well 
as  tlie  great  lords^  and  others  of  good  con- 
dition. 

Shortly  after  this  show  the  ambassador 
of  Templaria  was  giacefull^  recalled  to 
give  an  account  of  his  mission,  and  was 
honorably  dismissed,  and  accompanied 
ooroewara  by  the  nobles  of  Peerp<K>le. 

Hie  next  grand  night  was  upon  Twelfth 


Day,al  night.  When  the  honourable  and 
worshipfol  company  of  lords,  ladies,  and 
knights,  were,  as  at  other  times,  assembled 
and  conveniently  placed,  according  to  their 
condition ;  and  when  the  prince  was  en- 
throned, and  the  trumpet  had  sounded, 
there  was  presented  a  show  concerning 
his  hiehaess's  state  and  authority,  taken 
from  vie  device  of  the  prince's  arms,  as 
as  they  W6re  blazoned  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  by  his  king  at  arms. 

First,  six  knights  of  the  hdmet,  and 
three  others  attired  like  miscseants,  whom, 
on  returning  £com  Russia,  they  had  sur- 
prised and  captured,  for  conspiracy  against 
his  hishness  s  government,  but  coum  not 
prevail  on  them  to  disclose  their  names. 
Then  entered  two  goddesses,  Virtue  and 
Amity,  who  informM  the  prince  that  the 
captives  were  Envy,  Malcontent,'  and 
Folly,  whose  attempts  against  the  state  of 
Graya  had  been  frustrat<>d  by  these  god- 
desses, who  now  willed  the  knights  to 
depart  with  the  offenders.  On  their  de- 
parture. Virtue  and  Amity  promised 
support  to  his  highness  against  all  foes, 
and  departed  to  pleasant  music.  Then 
entered  the  six  kni^ts  in  a  stately  masque, 
and  danced  a  newly  devised  measure; 
and  afterwards  took  to  them  divers  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  danced  the  galliards, 
and  men  departed  with  music. 

Then  to  tne  sound  of  trumpets  entered 
the  king  at  arms  to  the  prince,  and  pro- 
claimed the  arrival  of  an  ambassador  from 
the  mighty  emperor  of  Russia  and  Mu»« 
covy,  on  weignty  affain  of  state.  And, 
by  order  of  the  prince,  the  ambassador 
was  admitted,  ana  he  came  in  the  attire 
of  Russia,  with  two  of  his  own  country 
in  like  habits,  and,  making  his  obeisanoe^ 
humbly  delivered  his  letters  of  credence 
to  the  prince,  who  caused  them  to  be  read 
aloud  by  the  king  at  arms ;  and  then  the 
ambassador  made  his  speech  to  the  prince^ 
solicitinff,  on  behalf  of  his  sovereign, 
succor  from  the  state  of  Graya,  against 
the  Tartars,  and  announcing  the  entrance 
of  a  ship  richly  laden,  as  a  present  to  the 
prince.  To  which  speech  his  highness 
vouchsafed  a  princely  answer;  and,  the 
ambassador  bemg  placed  in  a  chair  near 
the  thixme,  there  was  served  up  a  running 
banquet  to  the  prince,  and  the  lords  and 
ladies,  and  the  company  present,  with 
variety  of  music. 

Then  entered  a  postboy  with  letters  of 
intelligence  concerning  the  state,  from 
divers  parts  of  his  highness's  provinces, 
and  delivered  thero  to  the  !»ecrctary,  who 
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made  the  prince  acquainted  tberewith,  and 
caused  them  to  be  read  openly  and  pub* 
licly.  The  first  letter,  from  the  canton  of 
Knighubridge,  complained  that  certain 
foreigners  took  goods  by  force.  The 
second  letter,  from  sea,  directed  to  the 
lord  high  admiral,  advised  of  an  invasion  of 
Peerpw>le  by  an  armada  of  amaxons; 
also  letters  from  Stapulia  and  Bernardi% 
and  Low  Holbom,  informed  of  plots  and 
rebellion,  and  insurrection  in  those  parts. 
After  these  letters  were  read,  the  prince 
made  a  long  speech,  complaining  of  the 
cares  of  his  government,  and  appointed 
certain  lords  to  suppress  these  disorders, 
and  then  declared  nis  intention  of  going 
to  Russia.  Then,  at  the  end  of  his 
speech,  the  prince,  for  his  fisirewell,  took  a 
lady  to  dance>  and  the  rest  of  the  courtiers 
consorted  with  ladies,  and  danced  in  like 
manner;  and,  when  the  revel  was  finished, 
the  prince  departed  on  his  journey  to 
Russia,  and  the  court  broke  up. 

His  highness  remained  in  Russia  until 
Candlemas,  and  after  glorious  conquests, 
of  which  his  subjects  were  advised,  they 
purposed  to  prepare  for  him  a  triumphant 
reception  when  he  should  return.  But 
these  good  intentions  were  frustrated  by 
the  readers  and  ancients,  who  (on  account 
of  the  term)  had  caused  the  scafibld  in 
the  hall  (of  Grays  Inn)  to  be  taken  away 
and  enjoined  that  they  should  not  foe 
rebuilt.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  dis- 
comfiture, order  was  taken  by&e  prince's 
fitithful  adherents  to  make  his  arrival 
known,  by  an  ingenious  device  as  fol*> 
loweth : — 

Upon  the  28th  of  January,  the  readers 
and  all  the  society  of  the  Inn  being  seated 
at  dinner  in  the  hall,  there  suddenly 
sounded  a  trumpet,  and,  after  the  third 
blast,  the  king  at  arms  entered  in  the 
midst  and  proclaimed  the  style  and  title 
of  his  sovereign  lord  Sir  Henry,  the  right 
excellent  and  all-conquering  Prince  of 
Portpoole,  and  in  his  highness's  name 
commanded  all  his  officers,  knights,  pen- 
sioners, and  subjects  to  attend  his  person 
at  his  port  of  Blackwallia  on  the  nrst  of 
Febniary,  there'  to  perform  all  offices  of 
obedience  and  subjection  as  became  their 
loyalty  to  so  gracious  a  sovereign. 

When  the  coming  of  the  prince  from 
Russia  was  thus  noised  abroad,  and  it 
became  known  that  his  highness  woUd 
come  up  the  Thames  by  Greenwich,  where 
the  queen  (Elizabeth)  then  held  her  court, 
it  was  expected  that  his  highness  would 


land  there  and  do  homage  to  her  majesty 
of  England,  and  the  rather  because  in 
Christmas  there  was  expectation  of  his 
ffoing  thither  to  ofier  some  pastime,  which 
he  had  not  done. 

Upon  the  first  of  Februaiy  the  prince 
and  nis  train  came  in  gallant  show  upon 
the  river  Thames,  and  were  met  at  Black- 
wall,  where,  being  so  near  his  own  tern* 
tories,  he  quitted  his  navy  of  ships  and 
went  with  his  retinue  on  board  fifteen 
barges  gallantly  furnished  with  standards, 
pendants,  flags,  and  streamers.  Every 
iMtrge  had  music  and  trumpets,  and  others 
ordnance  and  ammunition;  and  thus 
bravely  appointed  the^  proceeded  towards 
the  stairs  at  Greenwicn,  where  the  ord- 
nance was  discharged,  and  the  whole  fleet 
sailed  round  about ;  and  the  second  time, 
when  the  admiral,  in  which  the  prince 
was,  came  directly  before  the  court  stairs, 
his  highnessdespatched  two  gentlemen  with 
the  following  letter  to  Sir  Thomas  Heneage^ 
then  there  with  her  majesty, 
**  Henry,  Prince  of  Portpoole,  to  the  Right 

Honoumble  Sir  Thomas  Heneage, 
**  Most  Honourable  Knight, 

^  I  have  now  accomplished 
a  most  tedious  and  haxardous  journey, 
though  very  honourable,  into  Russia,  and 
returning  within  the  view  of.  the  court  of 
your  renowned  queen,  my  ffracious  sove- 
reign, to  whom  I  acknowledge  homage 
and  service,  I  thouffht  good,  in  passing 
by,  to  kiss  her  sacred  hands,  as  a  tender 
of  the  zeal  and  duty  I  owe  unto  her  ma- 
jesty; but,  in  making  the  offer,  I  found 
my  desire  was  greater  than  the  ability  of 
my  body,  which,  by  length  of  my  journey 
and  my  sickness  at  sea,  is  so  weakened, 
as  it  were  very  dangerous  forme  to  adven- 
ture it.  Therefore,  most  honourable 
friend,  let  me  entreat  you  to  make  my 
bumble  excuse  to  her  majesty  for  this 

r resent :  and  to  certify  her  highness  that 
do  hope,  by  the  assistance  of  the  divine 
providence,  to  recover  mj  former  strength 
about  Shrovetide ;  at  which  time  I  intend 
to  repair  to  her  majesty's  court  (if  it  may 
stand  with  her  gracious  pleasure),  to  ofier 
my  service,  ana  relate  tne  success  of  my 
journey.  And  so  praying  your  honour  to 
return  me  her  mates^s  answer,  I  wish 
yon  all  honour  and  happiness. 
*^  Dated  from  ship-board. 

At  our  Ark  of  Vamty, 
The  1st  of  February,  1594." 
The  lettfcr  being  delivered  and  her  ma- 
jesty made  acquainted  wltii  the  contents. 
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the  graciously  observed  of  his  highness, 
**  That,  if  the  letter  had  not  excused  his 
passing  by,  he  should  have  done  homage 
before  he  had  gone  away,  although  he  had 
been  a  ffreater  prince  than  he  was :  yet,'' 
she  said,  "she  liked  his  gallant  shows, 
that  were  made  at  his  triumphant  return  ;** 
and  added,  **  if  he  should  come  at  Shrove- 
tide, he  and  his  followers  should  have 
entertainment  according  to  his  dignity." 

The  prince  and  his  company  continued 
their  course  to  the  Tower,  where^  by  the 
queen's  command,  he  was  welcomed  with 
a  volley  of  great  ordnance  bv  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower:  and,  at  Tower  Hill,  his 
highocKi's  landing  was  awaited  by  men 
with  100  choice  and  great  horses,  gallantly 
appointed  for  all  the  company.  So  the 
pnnce  and  his  company  mounted,  each  of 
uis  retinue  being  in  order  according  to 
his  office,  with  the  ensign  thereof;  and 
they  rode  gallantly  through  Tower  Street, 
Fenchurch  Street  Grecechurch  Street, 
Comhill,  and  St.  Paul's  church-vard, 
where,  at  St.  Paul's  school,  one  of  the 
scholars  entertained  his  hip^hness  with  a 
Latin  oration  (as  set  forth  m  the  prince's 
history),  and  the  prince  rewaraed  the 
speaker  bountifully,  and  thanked  all  the 
pcholars  for  their  ffoodwill,  ai^d  marched 
on  his  way  by  Ludeate  and  through  Fleet 
Street,  where,  as  during  the  entire  pro- 
gress, the  streets  were  so  thronged  with 
people  that  there  was  only  room  for  the 
Donemen  to  pass.  In  this  state  his 
highness  arrived  at  Grey's  Inn,  where  he 
was  received  with  a  peal  of  ordnaoce  and 
sound  of  trumpets,  and  all  the  entertain- 
ment that  his  lovinff  subjects  could  make. 

Alter  the  prince  had  been  thus  received, 
and  supper  ended,  his  highness  entered 
the  hall  and  danced  and  revelled  among 
the  nobles  of  his  court. 

In  like  manner  the  day  following  was 
spent,  but  there  was  no  performance  because 
of  the  vnmt  of  the  stage  and  scaffolds. 

At  shrove- tide,  the  prince,  in  discharge 
of  his  promise,  went  with  his  nobles 
to  the  court  of  her  majesty  (queen  Eliza- 
beth), and  represented  certain  sports,  con- 
sisting of  a  masque  in  which  the  chief 
characters  were  an  esquire  of  his  highness's 
company  attended  by  a  Tartarian  page; 
Proteus,  a  sea-god,  attended  by  two 
Tritons;  Thamesis  and  Amphitrite,  at- 
tended by  their  sea-nymphs.  These  cha- 
racters having  delivered  speeches,  Proteus 
.struck  a  rock  of  adamant  vrith  his  trident, 
and  they  all  entered  the  rocl^  and  then 


the  prince  and  seven  knights  issued  f^ota 
the  rock,  richly  attired,  in  couples,  and 
before  every  couple  there  were  two  pigmies 
with  torehes.  On  their  first  coming  on  the 
stage,  they  danced  a  newly  devised  mea- 
sure, and  then  took  ladies,  and  with  them 
they  danced  galliards,  courants,  and  other 
dances.  Afterwards  they  danced  another 
new  measure,  at  the  end  whereof,  the 
pigmies  brought  eight  escutcheons  with 
the  masker's  devices  thereon,  and  delivered 
them  to  the  Mquire,  who  offered  them  to 
her  majesty ;  which  being  done,  they  took 
their  order  again,  and,  with  a  new  strain, 
went  all  into  the  rock ;  and  there  was  sung 
at  their  departure  into  the  rock  another 
strain,  in  compliment  to  her  majesty. 

It  was  the  queen's  pleasure  to  be 
gracious  to  every  one,  and  her  majesty 
particularly  thanked  his  highness  the 
prince  of  reerpoole  for  the  good  perform- 
ance, with  undoubted  wishes  that,  the 
sports  had  continued  longer;  insomuch 
that,  when  the  oourtiere  danced  a  measure 
immediately  after  the  masque  ended,  the 
queen  said,  **  What  t  shall  we  have  bread 
imd  cheese  after  a  banquet  ?" 

The  queen  having  willed  her  lord 
chamberlain  that  the  gentlemen  should  be 
invited  on  the  next  day,  and  that  he  should 
present  them  unto  her;  thij  was  done,  and 
her  majesty  gave  them  her  hand  to  kiss 
with  gracious  commendations  in  general, 
and  of  Greys  Inn,  as  a  house  ahe  was 
much  beholden  unto,  because  it  always 
studied  for  sports  to  present  unto  her. 

On  the  same  night  there  was^ghting  at 
the  barriera ;  the  earl  of  Essex  and  others 
being  the  challengen,  and  the  earl  of 
Cumberland  and  his  company  the  de- 
fenden ; — into  which  company  the  prince 
of  Peerpoole  was  taken,  and  behaved  so 
valiantly,  that  to  him  was  adjudged  the 
prise,  which  was  a  jewel  set  wiu  seventeen 
diamonds  and  fbur  rubies,  and  worth  100 
marks.  Her  majesty  delivered  it  to  his 
highness  with  her  own  hands,  saving  "That 
it  was  not  her  gift,  for  if  it  had,  it  shoukl 
have  been  better ;  but  she  gave  it  to  him 
as  that  prize  which  was  due  to  his  desert 
and  ffood  behaviour  in  those  exeroises; 
and  that  hereafter  he  should  be  remem- 
bered with  a  better  reward  from  herself." 

And  thus,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the 
sports  and  revels  of  Grey's  Inn,  and  the 
reign  of  the  mock  prince,  were  ended  at 
the  court  of  her  majesty  queen  Elizabeth. 
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CHILDREN 

Oft  whcrn  iha  itHp  biDk  (roDt*  the  uniilicni  aly, 

A  cowalip-peep  will  Dp«a,  (aiallj  coy, 
Soon  iMD  ud  githrr'd  by  ■  wiDdertDg  buy. 


The  Infant  m  trme  makes  knovn  it* 
desire  for  fresh  air,  b;  r«stle»nes9 ;  it 
crits — for  it  cannot  ipeak  its  want, — ii 
tak«n  abroad,  and  U  quiet. 

All  children  lote  to  "  go  out :  "  they 
prefer  the  gnsi  ts  tlie  footpath ;  and  lo 
wander,  instead  of  to  "  walk  aithey  ought 
to  do."    Thtj/eel  that 

Ood  made  ih»  coautiy,  ud  mui  miute  iba  loira. 
While  tbey  are  conducted  along  the  road, 
their  greet  anxiety  ii  to  leave  it. — "  Whm 
shall  we  get  into  the  fields  T  " 

Tbey  seek  after  some  new  thing,  and 
eonvert  what  they  find  to  their  own  use. 
A  slick,  placed  between  the  legs,  makes 
a  horse  ;  a  wisp  of  grass,  or  a  stone,  drawn 
along  at  the  end  of  a  string,  is  a  cart.  On 
the  sides  of  banks,  and  in  green  lanes, 
they  see  the  daily  issues  from  the  great 
treasury  of  the  earth,— opening  buds, 
new  flowers,  surprising  insecti.  They 
come  home  laden  with  unheerd-oT  curi- 
osities, wonderful  tanties  of  their  new- 
found world ;  and  ttll  of  their  being  met 

Vol.  I.— U 


by  ladies  whom  tliey  admired,  and  who 
spoke  to  them. 

As  children  increase  in  years  tbey  pro- 
ceed from  particulars  (o  generals — observe 
the  weather,  sun-rising  and  sun-sePin;, 
the  changing  forms  of  clouds,  Taned 
scenery,  difference  of  character  in  persons. 
In  a  short  time  they  know  so  much  as  lo 
think  they  know  enough.  They  enter 
upon  life,  and  &nd  experience — the  school- 
master is  always  at  home. 

— — In  manhood  the  instincts  of  child  ■ 
hood,  recollections  of  ourold  love,  return 
We  would  throw  ourselves  upon  the 
bosom  of  Nature— but  we  are  weaned. 

— —We  cannjr  lee  her  as  we  did :  yet 
we  recall,  and  keep  represenutions  of  her 
features  ;  throw  landscapes  and  forests 
into  portfolios,  and  place  Claudes  and 
FouBsins  in  our  rooms.  We  turn  from 
nalureherielf  to  look  at  painted  shadows  «f 
her;  and  behold  pictures  of  graceful  human 
forms  till  we  dream  of  human  perfection 
and  of  our  being,  still,  "a  little  tower 
than  the  angels 
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TO  C.  ADERS,  ESQ. 

Ov  BIS  Collection  op  Paintings  bt  tue  old  Gekmak  M4Stbk8. 

Friendliest  of  men,  Aders,  I  neTer  cooje 
Within  the  precincts  of  this  sacred  RoofD, 
But  I  am  struck  witA  a  religious  fear. 
Which  says  **  Let  no  profane  eye  enter  here.** 
With  imagery  from  Heav'n  the  walls  are  clothed, 
/  Making  the  things  of  Time  seem  vile  and  loavhed. 

Spare  Saints,  whose  bodies  seem  sustained  by  Love 
With  Martyrs  old  in  meek  procession  move. 
Here  kneels  a  weeping  Magdaler,  less  bright 
To  human  sense  for  her  blurr*d  cneeks ;  in  sight 
Of  eyes,  new-touch'd  by  Heav'n,  more  winning  fair 
Than  when  her  beauty  was  her  only  care. 
A  Hermit  here  strange  mysteries  doth  unlock 
In  desart  sole,  his  knees  worn  by  the  rock. 
There  Angel  harps  are  sounding,  while  below 
Ptelm-bearing  Virgins  in  white  order  go. 
Madonnas,  raried  with  so  chaste  design. 
While  all  are  different,  each  seems  genuine, 
And  hers  the  only  Jesus  :  hard  outline, 
And  rigid  form,  by  Durer's  hand  subdued 
To  matchless  grace,  and  sacro-sanctitude ; 
DuRER,  wh>>  makes  thy  slighted  Germany 
Vie  with  the  pr^is^  of  pa'mt-proud  Italy. 

Whoever  enter'st  here,  no  more  presume 
To  name  a  Parlour,  or  a  Drawin'^  Room; 
But,  bending  lowly  to  each  holy  Story, 
Make  this  thy  Chapel,  and  thine  Oratory. 

C  LiAMB. 


filULXt^  20.  money  or  petition.''    Lord  Berners,  Che 

translator  of  Froissart,  wnen  ambassador 

Good  Friday  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  wVote  from 

Is  the  Friday  before  Easter.    Anciently  Saragoza  « to  my  Lorde  CardinaU's  grace," 

it  was  a  custom  with  the  kings  of  Eng-  >»»  1518,  for  *•  some  crampe  ryngs,"  with 

land   on   Good   Friday  to  hallow,  wi3i  **  tnist  to  bestowe  thaym  well,  with  God's 

great  ceremony,  certain  rings,  the  wear-  groc2*'  • 

ing   of  which  was  believed  to  prevent  — _ 

the  folling-sickness.    The  custom  origin-  t    ■«    .    .•        r.u         .        *«     i . 

ated   from   a  ring,  long  preserved  with  IniUustratipnof  the«istomof«making 

great  veneration  in  WtStminster  Abbey,  **^  sepulchre    at  E^ter,  there  is  this  pas- 

which  was  reported  to  have  been  brought  «^8?  ^^JT^'^*  ^^  «°^  ^^  *  «"»?»  P!?«^>»- 

to    K.ng    ESward    by     some    persons  f?,^?  ^"*l^L^'*«i*"^ ^S>" ^'?«  "^"'y 

coming  from  Jerusaleii,  and  which  he  V'"*  ^?  ^J^  ^^^^^X  ^^^^''Zf  ^»  °l«»"? 

himself  had  long  before  given  privately  !?^*>"  ^  shall  exhorte  you  all  m  our  Djrd 

to  a  poor  person,  who  had  asked  alms  of  ?^'  «^  5^  ^'^  custome  hath  here  this  day 

him  for  thflove  he  bare  to  St.  John  the  ^^^f  ""^^^  ^""^^  °"?  ""^  ^''''  ""V^  ^^P*'**' 

Evangelist.    The    rings   consecrated  by  T**^  "^^  «"**'«  devocyon,  knelynge  to 

the  sovereigns  were  called  "cramp-rings/*  ^^'^  our  Savyour  Lorde  God,  this  our 

and  there  was  a  particular  service7or  their  J**"?  Chryst,    whiche  has  suffered  soo 

consecution.     Andrew   Boorde,    in   his  f»che  ^r  us,  to  whomewearesoomuche 

Breviary  of  Health,  1557,  speaking  of  the  ^OV'"***".  whoo  lyeth  m  yonder  sepulchre ; 

cramp,  says-"  The  kynge's  IWlaj«tie  hath  *"  ^^^'^^  ^^  **y™'  ^  ^  ^^^^"^  "« 

a  great  helpe  in  this  matter  in  halowing  « 

Crampe  Ringes,  and  so  geven  without  • 
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destbe*  and  of  his  five  woundes,  to  My 
fi?e  Pater-nostersy  five  Aves,  and  one  Ende, 
that  it  may  please  his  merciful!  goodness 
to.make  us  parteners  of  the  merites  of  this 
his  most  gloryous  passyon,  bloode,  and 
deathe/' 

Of  Uie  remarkable  usages  on  Good  Fri- 
day there  are  lazge  accounts  in  the  Every^ 
tiay  Bookf  not  forgetting  hot-cross-buns. 
They  still  continue  to  be  made,  and  cried 
about  the  streets,  as  usual,  though  certain- 
ly in  less  quantities  than  can  he  well  re- 
membered. 


A  provincial  newspaper,  of  about  the 
year  1810,  contains  the  following  para- 
graph :— -<'  Good-Friday  was  observed  with 
3ie  most  profound  adoration  on  board  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  men  of  war  at 
Plymouth.  A  figure  of  the  traitor  Judas 
Iscariot  was  suspended  from  the  bowsprit 
end  of  each  ship,  which  hung  till  sun-set, 
when  it  was  cut  down,  ripped  up,  the  re- 
presentation of  the  heart  cut  in  stripes, 
and  the  whole  thrown  into  the  water; 
after  which  the  crews  of  the  difierent  ships 
sung  in  good  style  the  evening  song  to  tne 
Virgin  Mary.  On  board  the  Iphigenia 
Spanish  frigate,  the  effigy  of  Judas  Isca- 
riot hung  at  the  ^d-arm  till  Sunday 
evening,  and,  when  it  was  cut  down,  one  of 
the  seamen  ventured  to  jump  over  after 
it,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  to  show  his 
indignation  of  the  traitor's  crime  by  rip- 
ping up  the  figure  in  the  sea ;  but  the  un- 
ortunate  man  paid  for  his  indiscveet  zeal 
with  his  life ;  tne  tide  drew  him  under  the 
ship,  and  he  was  drowned." 


h.  m» 
March  20.    Day  breaks       •    .    4 

Sun  rises      ...    5  58 
—  sets    ....    6    2 
Twilight  ends  .     .     7  58 
Dog-violet  flowers.     Dr.  Forster  ima- 
gines that  Milton  refers  to  this  species 
when  he  speaks  of  **  violet  embcoiderad 
vales." 


jMard^  21. 

£a«l  of  Totness. 

GeoTfre  Carew^  Earl  of  Totness,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  in 
March,  1629,  wte  the  son  of  a  dean  of 
Exeter^  and  received  his  education  at 
Oxford.  His  active  spirit  led  him  from 
his  studies  into  the  army^  but,  in  1589, 


he  was  created   master   of  arts.      The 
scene    of    his     military    exploits    was 
Ireland,  where,  in  the   year  1599,   he 
was  president  of  Monster.    With  a  small 
force  he  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  pro- 
vince  to  the  government  of  Queen  Elira- 
beth,  took  the  titular  Eari  Of  Desmond 
prisoner,  and  brought  numbers  of  the 
turbulent  Septs  to  obedience.    The  queen 
honored  him  with  a  letter  of  thanks  under 
her  own  hand.    He  left  the  province  in 
general  peace  in  1603,  and  arrived  in 
England  three  days  before  -the  queen's 
death.    James  I.  rewarded  his  service  by 
making  him  governor  of  Guernsey,  cre- 
ating him  Lord  Carew,  of  Cloptoti,  and 
appointing  him  master  of  the  ordnance 
for  life.     Charles  I.,  on  bis  accession, 
created  him  Earl  of  Totness.     He  was 
not  less  distinguished  by  his  pen  than  his 
sword.     In  his  book  «  Pacata  Hibernia," 
he  wrote  his  own  commentaries,  of  which 
his   modesty   prevented    the   publication 
during  life.    He  collected  four  volumes 
of  Antiquities  relating  to  Ireland,  at  this 
time  preserved  unheeded  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  and  collected  materials  foi  the 
life  of  Henry  V.,  diffested  by  Speed,  into 
his  Chronicle.    Anthony  Wood  eulogize* 
him  as  *<  a  faithful  subject,  a  valiant  and 
prudent  commander,  an    honest    coun- 
sellor, a  gentle  scholar,  a  lover  of  anti- 
quities, and  great  patron  of  learning.'' 
He  lies  interred  beneath  a  magnificent 
monument  at  Stratford  upon  Avon.* 

BATCH£LORI8IirO. 

hi  March,  1798,  died,  aged  eighty-four, 
at  his  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aentish  Town,  where  he  had  resided 
more  than  forty  years,  John  Little,  Esq. 
His  life  exemplified  the  iittle  utility  of 
monev  in  possession  of  such  a  man.  A 
few  days  before  his  death  the  physician 
who  attended  upon  him  advisea  that  he 
should  occasionally  drink  a  glass  of 
wine.  After  mucn  persuasion  he  was 
induced  to  comply;  yet  by  no  means 
would  entrust  even  his  housekeeper  with 
the  key  of  the  cellar.  He  insisted  on 
4>eing  carried  to  the  oellar  door,  and,  on 
its  being  opened,  he  in  person  delivered 
out  one  bottle.  By  his  removal  for  that 
purpose  from  a  warm  bed  into  a  dark 
humid  vault,  he  was  seized  with  a  shiver- 
ing fit,  which  terminated  in  an  apoplectic 
stroke,  and  occasioned  his  death.     II( 

**  Pennant. 
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had  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  the  mar- 
riage state,  and  discarded  his  brother,  the 
only  relative  he  had,  for  not  continuing 
like  himself,  a  bachelor.  On  examining 
his  eifectSy  it  appeared  that  he  had 
£25,000  in  different  tontines,  £11,000  in 
the  four  per  cents.,  and  £2000  in  landed 
property.  In  a  room  vrhicfa  had  been 
closed  for  fourteen  yean  were  found 
173  pairs  of  breeches,  and  a  numerous 
collection  of  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  besides  180  wigs  hoarded  in  his 
coach-house,  all  which  had  fallen  to  him 
with  other  property  by  the  bequest  of 
relations.  All  his  worldly  wealth  fell  to 
the  possession  of  his  offending  brother.* 


A  man  need  to  care  for  no  more  know- 
ledge than  to  know  himself,  no  more 
pleasure  than  to  content  himself,  no  more 
victory  than  to  overcome  himself,  no 
more  riches  than  to  enjoy  himself. — Bp. 
UaU. 


b.   SB* 

March  2\,     Daybreaks        .     .     3  59 

Sun  rises  ....    5  56 

—  sets    ....    6    4 

Twilight  ends  ..61 

Blue  honndstongue  in  full  flower. 

Lesser  petty  chaps  sings. 


filUV^  22. 

Easter. 

The  time  of  keeping  Easter  in  England 
is  according  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  it  may 
be  here  proper  to  re-state. — **  Easter-Day 
(on  which  the  movable  feattt  depend) 
is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  foil 
moon  which  happens  upon,  or  next  after 
the  twenty-first  day  of  March;  and,  if  the 
full  moon  happens  upon  a  Sunday, 
Easter-day  is  the  Sunday  after.''  In  con- 
formity, therefore,  to  this  rule,  if  the 
21st  of  March  falls  upon  a  Saturday,  and 
a  full  moon  happen  upon  that  day,  the 
next  day,  Sunday,  the  22Dd  of  Maroh, 
must  be  Easter-day.  It  will  be  observed, 
therefore,  that  Easter  day  can  never  occur 
earlier  than  the  22nd  of  March. 


Among  the  abundant  information   in 
i^e  Evtry-Day  Book  concerning  former 


customs  at  Easter,  the  practice  of  '^  stoning 
Jews  iu  Lent"  is  stated  at  some  length. 
Jt  may  be  added,  as  an  historical  fact, 
that  the  people  of  Paris  were  accustomed, 
during  Holy  Week  and  on  Easter-day, 
to  pursue  the  Jews  through  the  streets 
with  stones,  and  to  break  the  doors  and 
windows  of  their  houses.  In  some  pro- 
vincial towns  it  was  the  practice  on  noli- 
days  to  conduct  a  Jew  to  the  church,  and 
publicly  beat  him  on  the  &ce.  An  old 
chronicler  relates  that,  Aimeric  Viscount 
de  Rochechouard  having  visited  Toulouse, 
the  chapter  of  St.  Etienne,  in  order  to  do 
him  honor,  appointed  Husues,  his  chap- 
lain, to  beat  a  Jew,  according  to  annual 
custom  at  the  Easter  festival.  Hugues 
performed  the  office  so  zealously,  that  the 
Drains  and  eyes  of  the  unhappy  victim 
of  intolerance  fell  upon  the  ground,  and 
he  expired  upon  the  spot.* 


*  Oenti.  Mac 


The  First  Easter. 

It  hftppen'dy  on  a  solemn  even-tide. 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  sarety  died. 
Two  boM»m  friends,  each  pensively  inclined. 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind. 
Sought  their  own  village,  bosied,  as  they  went. 
In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event : 
They  spake  of  him  they  lov'd,  of  him  whose 

life. 
Though   blameless,    had    incurr'd   per  etnal 

ttitfe; 
Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arU, 
A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 
The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore. 
The  farther  trac'd,  enriched   them  still   the 

more; 
They  thought  him,  and  they  justly  thought 

him,  one 
Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appeared  to  have 

done; 
To  exalt  a  people  and  to  make  them  high 
Above  all  else,  and  wonder'd  he  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end» 
A  stranger  joinM  them,  courteous  as  a  friend. 
And  ask'd  them,  with  a  kind  engaging  air. 
What  their  affliction  was,  and  begg'd  a  share. 
Inform'd,  he  gather'd  up  the  broken  thread. 
And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said^ 
Explain 'd,  illustrated,  and  search'd  so  well. 
The  tender   theme  on  which  they  chose  u^ 

dwell. 
That  reaching  home,  the  night,  they  said,  is 

near. 
We  must  not  now  be  parted,  sojourn  here.— 
The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest. 
And  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  feast, 
Ue  bless'd  the  bread,  but  vanished  at  the  word. 


•  History  o.«  Paris,  ui.  256. 
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And   left  them  boih  exdaiming,  Twm  the 

Lozd! 
INd  not  oar  hearts  feel  all  he  deign'd  to  lay  t 
9id  they  not  bom  within  us  by  the  way  1 


h.    Uk. 

MiTch  22.    Day  breaks      .    .    3  57 
Sun  rises     ...    5  54 

—  sets 6    0 

Twilight  ends     ..83 
Crown  imperial  flowers. 
Marsh  marygold  flowers. 
Pilewort^  with  its  stars  of  bright  golden 
yellow,  bespsuigles  the  lawns  and  glades 


mw^  23. 

Eastbr  Mohday. 

To  the  full  accounts  in  the  Every-Day 
Book  of  the  celebration  of  Easter  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  and  the  Easter  holidays, 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  there  is  not 
anything  of  interest  to  add,  unless  this 
may  be  an  exception — that  there  is  a  cus- 
tom at  thia  season,  which  yet  prerails  in 
Kent,  with  young  people  to  go  out  holi- 
day-making in  public-nouses  to  eat  "  pud-» 
ding-pies,'^  and  tliis  is  called  ''going  a 
pudding-pieing.*'  The  pudding-pies  are 
nt>m  the  size  of  a  tea-cup  to  that  of  a 
small  tea-saucer.  They  are  flat,  like  pastry- 
cooks' cheese-cakes,  made  with  a  raised 
crust,  to  hold  a  small  quantity  of  custard, 
with  currants  liglitly  sprinkled  on  the  sur- 
face. Padding-pies  and  cherry  beer 
usually  go  together  at  these  feasts.  From 
the  inns  down  the  road  towards  Canter- 
bury, they  are  Irequently  brought  out  to 
the  coach  traTellers  with  an  invitation  to 
'*  taste  the  pudding-pies."  The  origin  of 
the  custom,  and  even  its  existence,  seem 
to  have  escaped  archeological  notice.  It 
is  not  mentioned  by  Hasted. 

n.  n. 

Mitrch  23.     Day  breaks      .    .    3  56 

Sun  rises     ...     5  52 

—  sets  ....    6     8 

Twilight  ends  ..85 

Yellow  star  of  Bethlehem  flowers. 


fiHWS^  24. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  queen 
Elizabeth  died  at  Richmond  Palace,  in 
the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the 
forty-fifth  of  her  reign.  She  had  been 
raised  from  a  prison  to  a  throne,  which 


she  filled  with  a  dignity  peculiar  to  he« 
character,  and  a  sufiiciency  that  honored 
her  sex.  She  completed  the  reformation, 
restored  the  coin  ot  the  realm  to  its  just 
value,  settled  the  state  of  the  kingdom, 
and  lived,  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
a  terror  to.  Europe.  It  was  her  policy  to 
select  ministers  of  great  ability  and  ad- 
dress, by  whom,  so  great  washer  know- 
ledge and  penetration,  she  never  suffered 
herself  to  be  overruled. 


Dress,  temp.  Elizabeth. 

We  are  informed  by  Hentzner,  that  the 
Engli^,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  cut  the 
hair  close  on  the  middle  of  the  head,  but 
suffered  it  to  grow  on  either  side. 

As  it  is  usual  in  dress,  as  in  other 
things,  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  the  large  jutting  coat  became 
quite  out  of  fashion  in  this  reign,  and  a 
coat  was  worn  resembling  a  waistcoat. 

The  men's  ruffs  were  generally  of  a 
moderate  size;  the  women's  bore  a  pro- 
portion to  their  farthingales,  which  were 
enormous. 

We  are  informed, that  some  beaux  had 
actually  introduced  long  swords  and  high, 
ruffs,  which  approached  the  royal  standanl 
This  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  queen 
who  appointed  officers  to  break  everv 
man's  sword,  and  to  clip  aH  ruffs  which 
were  beyond  a  certain  length. 

The  breeches,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, drawers,  fell  far  short  of  the  knees 
and  the  defect  was  supplied  with  long 
hose,  the  tops  of  which  were  fastened 
under  the  drawers. 

William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  the 
first  who  wore  knit  stockings  in  England, 
which  were  introduced  in  this  reign. 
They  were  presented  to  him  by  William 
Rider,  an  apprentice  near  London  Bridge, 
who  happened  to  see  a  pair  brought  from 
Mantua,  at  an  Italian  merchant's  in  the 
city,  and  made  a  pair  exactly  like  them. 

Edward  Vere,  the  seventeenth  earl  of 
Oxford,  was  the  first  that  introduced  em- 
broidered gloves  and  perfumes  into  Eng- 
land, which' he  brought  from  Italy.  He 
presented  the  queen  with  a  pair  of  per- 
fumed gloves,  and  her  portrait  was 
painted  with  them  upon  her  liands. 

At  this  period  was  worn  a  hat  with  a 
broad  brim,  and  a  high  crown,  diminish- 
ing conically  upwards.  In  a  print  of 
Philip  II.,  in  the  former  reign,  he  seems 
to  wear  one  of  these,  with  a  narrower 
brim  than  ordinary,  and  makes  at  least 
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as  grotesque  an  appearanoe,  as  his  couii- 
iryman  Don  Quiir>te  with  the  barber's 
basoD. 

The  ReT.  Mr.  John  More,  of  Norwich, 
one  of  the  worthiest  clergymen  in  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth,,  gave  the  best  reason 
that  could  be  given  for  wearing  the 
longest  and  largest  beard  of  any  English- 
man of  his  time ;  namely,  **  that  no  act 
of  his  life  might  bo  unworthy  of  the 
gravity  of  his  appearance/'  Mr.  Granger 
wishes  that  as  good  a  reason  could  always 
have  been  assigned  for  wearing  the  longest 
hair  and  the  longest  or  largest  wig. 

It  was  oideiid,  in  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth,  that  no  fellow  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  ^  should  wear  any  beard  of  above  a 
fortnight's  growth." 

As  the  queen  left  no  less  than  3000 
different  habits  in  her  wardrobe  when  she 
died,  and  was-  possessed  of  the  dresses  of 
all  countries,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that 
there  is  such  a  uniformity  of  dress  in  her 
portraits,  and  that  she  should  take  a 
pleasure  in  being  loaded  with  ornaments. 

At  this  time  the  stays,  or  boddice, 
were  worn  long-waisted.  Lady  Hunsdon, 
the  foren^ost  of  the  ladies  in  the  engraving 
of  the  procession  to  Ilunsdon  House,  ap- 
pears with  a  much  longer  waist  than  those 
that  follow  her.  She  misht  possibly 
have  been  a  leader  of  the  fiuhion^  as  well 
as  of  the  procession. 


y  sondry  persons  in  thie  behalf,  she 
straightly  chargeth  all  hir  officers  and 
ministers  to  see  to  the  due  observation 
hereof,  and  as  soon  as  may  be  to  rcfom 
the  errors  already  committed,  &c." 

In  Walpole's  ^Catalogue  of  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,"  there  is  a  curious 
head  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  old  and 
haggard,  done  with  great  exactness  from 
a  coin,  the  die  of  which  was  broken.  A 
striking  feature  in  the  queen's  fiice  was 
her  high  nose,  which  is  not  justly  re- 
presented in  many  pictures  and  prints 
of  her.  She  was  notoriously  vain  of  her 
personal  charms,  and,  affirming  that 
shadows  were  unnatural  in  painting,  she 
ordered  Isaac  Oliver  to  paint  her  without 
any.  There  are  three  engravings  of  her 
after  this  artist,  two  by  Vertue,  and  on  ea 
whole  length  by  Crispin  de  Pass,  who 
published  portraits  of  illustrious  persons 
of  this  kingdom  from  the  year  1500  to 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.* 


Beneath  an  engraved  portrait  on 
wood  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  Benlowe's 
*<Theophila,  or  Love's  Sacrifice,  1652,'' 
a  e  these  lines  ^— 

*   Shee  was,  thee  is,  vhat  can  there  mors  be 

said? 
In  earth  the  first,  in  heaven  the  seeond  maid.*' 

Theophilus  Gibber  say&  these  lines  were 
an  epigram  by  Budgell  upon  the  death 
of  a  very  fine  young  woman :  they  are 
the  last  verses  of  an  inscriptiun  mentioned, 
in  the  **  View  of  London,  1708,"  to  have 
been  on  a  cenotaph  of  queen  Elizabeth 
in  Bow  church. 

A  proclamation,  dated  1563,  in  the 
hand -writing  of  secretary  Cecil,  prohibits 
**  all  manner  of  persons  to  drew,  paynt, 
grave,  or  pourtrayit  her  majesty's  per- 
sonage or  visage  for  a  time,  until,  by  some 
perfect  patron  and  example,  the  same 
may  be  by  others  followed,  &c.,  and  for 
that  hir  roajestie  perceiveth  that  a  greta 
nomber  of  hir  loving  suMects  are  much 
greved  and  take  grete  offence  with  the 
errors  and  deformities  allrtdy  committed 


A  STRANOB  COMPI^AINT. 

A  medical  gentleman,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  Lechds,  received  the  f<ulowing 
letter  from  one  of  his  patients : 
«  Sur, 
<*  1  weesh  yew  wood  koom  an  see  me — I 
av  got  a  bad  kould — eel  in  my  Bow  hi^i^ — 
an  av  lust  my  Happy  tide. 
"  Sur, 
"  Yer  umbel  Sarvent." 


jAareh  24     Day  breaks 

Sun  rises     . '  . 
—  sets  .    .    . 
Twilight  ends  . 
Red  nettle  flowers. 


h.  m. 
3  52 

5  50 

6  10 
8     8 


A  DAY  IN  SPRING. 

[To  Mr.  Hone.] 

Jamuuy  20,  1831. 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  am  one  of  those  who  tiy  to  find 
^  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every 
thing,"  and,  from  a  long-4X>ntinued  indul- 
gence in  this  whim,  my  head  has  become 
a  regular  hold  of  "  common-places,"  and 
a  tolerably  complete  verbal  concordance. 
The  bare  mention  of  a  name  will  lead 
oftentimes  to  a  chain  of  thoughts  that 

*  Gnmfer. 
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might  almost  compass  the  world ;  and  the 
most  trifling  incident  awaken  associations 
which  if  carried  out  into  all  their  ramifi«- 
cations  would  famish  materiab  for  a 
twelvemonth's  meditation. 

This  propensity  forms  my  constant 
^  consolation  in  travel/'  and,  wherever  I 
mar  direct  my  wanderings,  I  am  sure  to 
find  many  sources  of  pleasure  opening 
before  me,  which  arise  either  directly  or 
indirectly  from  the  scenes  through  which 
I  pass.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  I  have 
suDJoined  a  few  remarks  connected  with 
a  short  journey  undertaken  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  at  which  enchanting  season, 
having  obtained  a  temporary  respite  from 
the  fatigues  of  the  counting*house,I  secured 
a  place  by  one  of  the  Maidttone  coaches, 
and  started  in  high  spirits. 

Many  of  your  readers  may  smile  at  the 
idea  of  such  a  '<  c|roniiCfir'  as  I  have 
here  ''compiUty"  but,  as  the  whole  scene  is 
laid  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  this 
mighty  metropolis,  I  dare  say  some  may 
be  found  who  will  thank  you  for  its  in- 
sertion. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  mind  perpetually 
harassed  to  throw  off  its  fetters  instan- 
taneously, and  for  this  reason  I  suppose 
it  was  that  I  made  no  note  of  my  proceed- 
ings till  I  was  feirly  out  of  sight  of  Lon- 
don. But  the  clear  sunshine  and  the 
deep  blue  heavens,  studded  with  masses  of 
cloud,  in  brightness  approaching  to  molten 
silver,  soon  exercised  their  witchery  upon 
me,  and  forgetting  the  perplexities  of  life, 
amidst  the  gentle  scenery  oy  which  I  was 
surrounded,  I  first  **  came  to  myself  on 
the  brink  of  a  little  hollow  scooped  like 
that  of  Cowper,  by  Kilwick*s  echoing 
wood, 

-•I  judge  in  ancient  time. 
For  baking  earthy  or  burning  rock  to  lime. 

A  small  mud-walled  cottage,  partially 
white-washed,  stood  at  the  bottom,  upon  a 
little  plot  of  chalky  ground,  part  of 
which  nad  been  fenced  about  and  planted 
with  cabbages  and  potatoes ;  and  just  at 
the  foot  of  a  tall  perpendicular  cliff,  on  a 
small  round  grassy  hill^  the  verdure  of 
which  grew  more  and  more  scanty  towards 
its  extremities,  till  it  barely  powdered  the 
rigid  soil,  an  ill-favored  mongrel  lay 
sleeping  in  the  sunshine.  The  upper 
edge  of  this  cliff  was  fringed  with  coppice 
wood,  and  a  straggling  hazel  hung  care- 
lessly over  its  brink,  the  shadows  of 
which^as  it  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  wind, 
danced  upon  its    white    ramparts,  just 


where  the  light  steamy  smoke,  from  the 
little  hovel  below,  curled  gracefully  up- 
wards. 

In  none  of  these  details  vras  there  any 
tiling  pleasing,  and  yet  with  the  whole, 
throwing  into  the  sciUe  the  circumstances 
under  which  i  viewed  it,  and  the  associa- 
tions which  it  awakened,  I  was  so  de- 
lighted that  I  would  make  no  ordinary 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  another  glinopse. 
We  passed  briskly  by  a  considerable 
plantation  of  firs,  and  my  head  grew 
dizzy  as  their  tall  grev  stems  changed 
places  with  each  other,  alternately  forming 
long  and  regular  vistas,  at  the  end  of 
which  enchanting  glimpses  of  the  sky 
were  for  a  moment  visible,  and  then  dis 
appeared  behind  the  forest,  of  bare  stems, 
whose  green  leafy  summits  left  not  the 
grassy  avenues  below  m  garish  as  the 
brown  slopes  beyond,  but  shed  over  them 
so  soft  a  twilight,  that  I  looked  into  it 
with  feelings  of  no  common  interest,  con- 
trasted as  it  was  with  the  calm  sun-light 
crossing  here  and  there  a  solitary  stem, 
whose  festoons  cf  foliage  bad  been 
thinned  by  time  or  accident.  As  I  saw 
the  cones  and  broken  twigs  sprinkling 
the  green  sward,  I  thought  of  Words- 
wonh*s  "sheddings  of  thepining  umbrage,'' 
and  properly  to  weigh  the  merits  of  these 
few  words  was  no  unpleasant  nor  shorts 
lived  employ.  I  thought  of  those  firs 
which  live  in  his  graphic  verse,  and  their 
**  composing  sound,*'  and  detected  myself 
almost  invduntarily  quoting  these  lines—- 

"  Above  my  head, 
At  every  impulse  of  the  moving  breeae. 
The  fir-grove  marmoxe  with  a  tea-like  sound." 

I  thought  of  **  lively  Hood,"  and  his  Plea 
of  the  Midsummer  fhiries,  as  *'blue 
snatches  of  the  sky**  became  visible  at 
intervals  through  an  artless  break  in  the 
foliage ;  and  of  Bloomfield,  when  I  looked 
on  the  <'  half-excluded  light"  sleeping  in 
patches  on  the  shadowy  verdure  below. 
From  these  pictures,  naturally  arising  out 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  I  found 
myself,  my  fancy  led  me  into  a  long  di- 
gression, in  which  I  called  to  mind  those 
beautiful  figures,  in  the  poets  quoted, 
which  had  often  haunted  my  day  dreams, 
and  now  came  up  successively  upon 
**  that  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss-  ol 
solitude,"  like  stars  peeping  through  the 
cool  twilight,  or  young  hopes,  hallowed  in 
their  birth  by  those  bovish  tears  not  un- 
frequentlyshed  over  a  fancied  disappoint- 
ment. 
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The  coach  suddenly  drew  up  where  a 
Ky^road  branches  off  to  the  right,  and  the 
clattering  of  hoofs,  and  rumbling  of  wheels, 
were  in  an  instant  exchanged  for  a  silence 
which'  seemed  deeper  from  the  quick 
transition  by  which  we  had  passed  into  it. 
A  beautiful  meadow,  sloping  down  wiUi  a 
tolerably  sharp  declivity  from  the  road, 
and  Intersected  by  a  narrow  path,  led 
toward  a  coppice  on  which  the  young 
moon  looked  through  the  dim  haze  sur- 
roundins  it,  serving  by  its  feeble  light 
rather  to  foster  than  dissipate  the  pleasing 
illusion  which  lent  to  the  distant  land- 
scape charms  1o  which  it  could  not  in 
truth  lay  claim.  A  line  of  stately  elms 
stood  at  considerable  distance  fiom  each 
other  at  the  bottom  of  this  twilight 
green,  and,  from  a  rustic  stile  by  the  road 
side,  a  countryman  hailed  us  in  a  voice 
graced  with  the  twang  peculiar  to  that 
part  of  the  world ;  a  dialogue,  conducted 
for  a  few  seconds  in  a  low  tone,  and 
ended  by  the  customary  '*  good  night, '' 
formed  no  unpleasing  contrast  to  the  re- 
pose which  breathed  around  us. 

We  passed  rapidly  onward,  without 
any  material  occurrence,  until  we  ob- 
served,  from  the  high  ground  above  Ih? 
town  whither  we  were  destined,  innumer- 
able lights,somefixed  and  others  disappear- 
ing at  intervals,  the  warm  glow  of  which 
suffered  in  contrast  with  the  mild  glories 
of  the  heavetis,  now  powdered  with  living 
sapphiies.  I  was  roused  from  a  long  re- 
verie into  which  these  considerations  led 
me  by  a  sudden  jolt,  as  we  passed  on  to 
the  -rugged  pavement,  whicn  reminded 
us  that  we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of 
our  journey.  As  we  crossed  the  bridge, 
i  looked  over  the  melancholy  waters 
io  \  ards  the  church  which  stood  above  their 
I  rink,  and,,  in  an  old  ivy-grown  mansion 
adjoining,  noticed  the  glimmer  of  a 
lonely  taper. struggling  through  the  dusky 
panes  of  an  arched  casement,  and  thought 
f>f  the  aptness  of  that  simile  of  my  favor- 
ite Worasworth — 

"  Like  to  a  dragon's  eye,  that  leeU  the  streM 
Of  a  bedimming  sleep,— &c/' 

The  following  morning  I  was  up  be- 
times and  enjoying  the  freshness  of  a 
glorious  Spring  morning  as  I  stood  in  the 
dim  shadows  projected  by  a  street  irregu- 
larly built,  with  three  or  four  neat  white 
^'ables  (between  which,  a  young  lime  or 
lilac  glanced  and  shivered  in  the  clear  cool 
sun  light)  looking  iTit*^  it.     At  its  farther 


end,  the  narrow  river  swept  sluggishly 
onward,  though  that  amusing  trifler  Pepys 
had  given  it  credit  for  greater  vivacity 
when  he  chronicled  it  as  ''  passing  swiftly 
by.*'  On  the  opposite  side  the  green 
pastures  sloped  down  to  bathe  their 
fringes  in  its  tide,  and  beyond  their  clear 
crisp  rims  the  heavens  glowed  with  such 
transcendant  beauty  that  the  veriest  dolt 
must  have  felt  and  owned  ^  the  witchery 
of  the  soft  blue  sky.''  We  passed  along 
its  margin  through  a  dingy  looking  mea- 
dow, in  the  centre  of  which  a  noble  row 
of  elms  towered  high  above  us.  The 
clamor  of  a  colony  of  rooks,  which  had 
fixed  on  this  spot  for  their  habitation, 
though  harsh  in  itself,  formed  not  the  least 
pleasing  of  those  melodies  of  mom 
which  now  greeted  us,  and  I  thought  of 
Bloomfield's  **  Burnt-hall ''  environed  by 
tall  trees,  and  cheered  by  the  day-break 
song  of  woodland  birds,  as  its  smoke 
rose  upwards  in  the  still  morning  air. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  pleasing 
cogitations,  I  attempted  to  *^  do'*  the  scene 
into  English  metre,  but  stuck  fast  after 
hammering  out  the  following  stanza,. — 

A  Bun-beam  slants  along  ihat  line  of  trees, 
Motding  those  frosty  bot^hs  vith  beauteoas 

shade. 
Whoso  leafy  skirts,  swayed  by  the  passing 

breeze. 
Appear  in  starry  gossamer  arrayed  ; 
Whilst  o'er  the  spare-clad  summits,  ill  at  ease. 
The  rooks  wheel  round  their  noisy  cavalcade. 
Or,  as   on  some  tall  treach'rous  spray  they 

swing. 
Scream    out    their    fears,    and    spread   the 

cautious  wing. 

Our  walk  led  us  by  a  hedge  of  scented 
briar  towards  a  commanding  height,  par- 
tially covered  with  clover,  on  the  dewy 
surface  of  which  I  noticed  about  our 
shadows  that  beautiful  refraction  wnich 
the  fancy  of  Benivenuto  Cellini  eon jured 
into  a  supernatural  appearance.  A  lovely 
scene  stretched  around  us,  and,  in  the 
valley  below,  the  town  which  we  had  just 
left,  partially  hidden  by  the  early  smoke, 
blenaing  as  it  streamed  upwards  with 
earth's  morning  incense,  presented  an  ap- 
pearance so  enchanting,  as  the  sun-slanis 
struck  through  the  silvery  mists  which  hung 
over  it,  that,  unsightly  as  I  had  thought  it 
in  detail,  I  looked  on  it  now  with  feel- 
ings approaching  to  rapture.  Turning 
to  the  right,  i  gazed  on  the  old  church 
tower,  which,  seen  in  shade,  exhibited  a 
bold  outline  against  the  misty  amphi 
theatre  of  iiills  beywiid  it. 
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I  bad  wandered  oftentimei  ap  and 
down  )t(  long-dmwn. aisles,  and  wbJUt  I 
admired  the  gjace  and  bcauiy  of  ila 
Gothic  arches  and  laco-work  windows,  now 
despoiled  of  those  heraldries,  the  warm 
glow  of  which  had  slept  on  ^e  musiTC 
columns  sepaiating  them  from  the  nave, 
had  thought  of  Byron  and  of  Newiiead 
wilh  its  mighty  window, — 
"  Shflrn  of  itt  gZau  of  thoiuuid  CDloriugf, 
Through  wbich  the  decpcDed   glorici  ued  to 

Strcftming   from  off    tbe     nn-liko    Aenph^i 

I  had  heard  the  noble  organ  scattering  its 
dulcet  strains  and  rolling  its  harmonious 
thunders  along  the  lofty  pile,  and  had 
gated  with  feelings  of  awe  and  mystery 
00  the  strange  effigies,  and  memorials  to 
departed  greatness,  wilh  which  the  chan- 
cel and  its  side  lisles  abound.  Amongst 
Ihem  I  had  teeo  two  large  alabaster 
figures,*  which,  though  habited  in  grave- 


clothes,  were  placed  side  by  side  in  an 
uprighl  position,  beside  the  altar  ;  and  J 
fancied  that  arounJ  tliem  there  breathed 
such  an  air  of  sanctity  as  bar),  been  strange 
lo  earth,  since  the  period  when  they  were 
consecrated  in  tears  to  ihememory  of  heings 
superhuman  both  in  the  stature  of  thi-ir 
minds  and  bodies.  Below  them  a  large 
slab  of  polished  marble,  ornamented  with 
their  arms,  stnod  in  all  its  original  fresh- 
ness and  beauty,  though  possibly  placed 
there  when  the  first  faint  glimmering  of 
that  day-spring  from  on  high,  which 
dazzled  and  confounded  the  advocates  of 

Eopery,  had  beamed  upon   us,  that  in  ilt 
gilt  we  might  see  light  clearly. 
This  idea  I  was  pleased  i-  - 


John   < 


nilu  Fffigici,  although  ci 


;iYe  of  iha  riiht  oor- 
1  MirEirtI  hii  wjfo, 
-••Sm-'T    tVmmflmi 
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contrary  to  my  better  judgment,  which 
fixed  the  period  of  its  erection  there^  per- 
hape  to  a  century  later,  because,  in  those 
darker  days  to  which  I  have  referred, 
monuments  of  such  forms  and  in  similar 
aituations  were  greatly  coveted  ^  to  the  tV 
tent  they  might  bear  the  bUued  body  of 
our  Lordf  and  the  nature  at  the  time  of 
Eatter.*'  These  considerations  carried 
me  back  to  the  times  of  pardons, bulls,  and 
indulgences,  and  I  could  not  but  think 
that  our  ancestors  accomolished  all  that 
they  took  in  hand  witn  a  seal  and 
promptness  which  would  hare  done  credit 
to  a  better  cause.  They  ate  heartily,  they 
drank  heartily,  they  fought  heartUy,  and 
in  some  instances  they  prayed  heartily, 
though  those  tears  which  would  have 
cleansed  their  eyes  from  the  scales  of 
error  had  been  suppressed  by  their  fondly 
cherished  hopes  ot  human  merit,  and  their 

rtchwork  notions  of  a  bim  sufficiency, 
thought  of  legends  and  martyn  and 
miracles,  of  masses  and  of  dirges,  of 
saints,  popes,  cardinals,  and  biskops,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  sjrslen,  in 
overy  sense  of  the  word,  imfmng  in  the 
highest  degree.  I  saw  in  vision  a  high 
goodly  altar  of  fair  stone  formed  into 
niches,  peopled  with  '*  silver  saviours  and 
with  saints  of  g^ld,''  and,  on  weighing 
the  sarcasm  couched  in  this  line,  found  it 
borne  out  by  facts.  I  thought  of  Chau* 
cer's  Prioress's  Tale,  and  the  young  in- 
nocent prostrate  on  his  bier  :— 

\nd  after  that,  the  abbot  and  him  convent, 
Han  tpedde  them  for  to  bene  him  liil  £aite. 
Bur,  when  they  holy  water  on  him  caste. 
Then  tpake  the  child,  when  epreint  was  the 
holy  water. 

And  rang  "  ^  «i«ia  IMmytotif  Utatcr  i*' 

I  had  remarked  too,  fronting  its  south 
entrance,  a  Gothic  tomb,*  from  which  the 

*  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  it  a 
magnificent  altar-tomb,  lappoeed  to  mark  the 
burial  place  of  one  of  the  WoodmUe  or  WffdviU 
family,  who  poeseesed  tht  Mote,  a  seat  of 
considerable  anUquity  in  the  neighbourhood, 
now  oocnpied  by  lord  Romney,  and  who  was 
probably  a  benefactor  to  this  beautiful  edifice, 
as  the  aims  which  ornament  it  are  to  be  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  church  ^  particularly  on 
the  wooden  seats  hereafter  mentioned.  It 
consists  of  a  large  slab  of  Bethendea  marble, 
having  indents  in  which  the  brass  figure  of  an 
eedenatHe  under  a  Gothic  canopy,  and  three 
smaller  effigies  with  similar  decorations,  have 
been  inlaid.  At  the  back,  and  at  each  end  of 
the  recess,  are  figures  o^/rsioe,  so  shamefully 


brass  inlays  had  been  purloined  by  our 
**  reformers,"  whibt  the  Vandab  of  later 
times  had  so  hacked  and  hewed  about  the 
fresco  paintings  which  adorned  it  that  they 
exhibited  a  pitiful  wreck  of  rermilion  and 
verditer,  witii  here  and  there  the  limb  of 
a  golden  nimbus  or  the  fragment  of  a 
scroll.  With  some  difficulty  I  had  decy- 
phered  the  first  word  of  that  well-known 
salutation  **  Ave  Maria  gratia  plena  /*'  and 
had  musedon  the  ancient  gloriesof  the  queen 
of  heaven,  to  whom  monastic  austerity  and 
knightly  honor  had  in  former  times  yielded 
e^ual  honors.  I  had  seen  the  snow-white 
pm'nacles  of  a  range  of  splendid  stalls 
beside  the  altar,*  lifting  their  goodly  sum- 
mits in  beauteous  contrast  wiui  the  gold 
and  crimson  which  still  disfigured  this 
tomb,  and  had  fiincied  the  dear  wintry 
moon,  m  it  shone  through  the  lofty  win- 


Wiih  lives  of 


y  peiat 

ly  a  holy  seint,' 


*ff 


transferring  their  glories  to  this  fiur  piece 
of  work,  and  softening  by  its  gentle  light 
the  rich  depth  of  coloring,  till  it  slept  od 
their  airy  summits  like  the  blush  of  a  re- 
tiring rainbow  on  the  brightening  heaTcns. 
I  had  looked  with  the  inquisitive  eye  of 
an  antiquary  on  those  indents,  from  which 
the  ancient  brasses  had  disappeared,  and,, 
from  the  outline,  had  conjectured   ^t 


defaced,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  for  whom, 
they  were  intended.  One  is  very  like  the 
common  representations  of  St.  Katheiine,  ft>» 
whom  it  was  meet  probably  designed.  Anothet 
I  conclude  to  be  a  portn^tore  of  the  Virgin^ 
as  an  angel  is  kneeling  before  it  with  a  label 
from  his  mouth ;  the  inscription  which  it  for- 
merly bore  is  so  completely  defaced,  that  not 
a  letter  b  dUtinctly  legible  :  th^  word  flUlS, 
with  an  illuminated  initial,  may  with  some 
difficulty  be  decyphered  :  a  fouith  figure,  still 
more  imperfect,  remains,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
tomb  another,  habited  as  an  archbbhop,  mitred 
and  holding  acroeier,which,  with  one  something, 
similar  at  the  opiK>site  extremity,  b  in  a  very 
creditable  state  of  preservation.  A  canopy  of 
elegant  Gothic  stone-work  covers  the  whole  : 
it  consists  of  four  arches,  rising  in  florid  pin- 
nacles, with  two  of  smaller  dimensions  on. 
each  side.  These  are  ornamented  with  coau 
of  arms,  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
correctly,  as  they  haVe  been  c|relessly  re- 
painied  by  some  persen  ill-v«rsed  in  heraldry.. 
*  On  the  eettth  aide  of  the  altar  are  tUo 
remains  of  five  yeiy  <soslly  stona  stalls,  sur- 
mounted by  as  many  turrets  «f  open  work  tei^ 
minating  in  crocketcd  pinnacl^. 
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the  tomb  coTev^d  all  Ihat  was  mortal  of 
some  wealthy  ecclesiastic,  who  probably, 
with  an  accommodating  conscience,  could 
preach  against  those  vices  which  he  was 
most  forward  in  the  practice  oil  I  passed 
from  the  consideration  of  this  sordid 
i^ink  to  the  hnmbler  orders  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  fancied  a  good  man  of  relieion, 
aanooncing  those  glorious  truths  which, 
though  not  in  all  cases  equally  prized, 
had  been  no  less  precious  in  the  aays  of 
Chaucer,  I  had  seen  him  in  the  pulmt 
anxious  to  gain  the  ears  and  hearts  of  his 
people,  stretchiog  forth  his  neck  east  and 
west, 

**  As  doth  a  dore  sitting  upon  a  heme/' 

and  tiad  followed  him  in  his  other  pas- 
toral duties— for  he  bad  been  one  who 
well  deserved  this  beautiful  euloginm,-— 

'*  This  noble  ensample  to  hA  shepe  b«  gtl — 
That  first  he  wioaght  and  afterward  he  taught 
Ovt  of  the  gospel  he  the  wordes  caught. 
And  this  figure  he  added  yet  thereto 
That  if  golde  roste  what  shonld  iron  do." 

I  had  strayed  amongst  the  dark  oak- 
stalls*  and  raised  their  ponderous  s«ats  to 
look  on  the  grotesque  carvings  beneath, 
and,  in  my  fear  of  startling  the  calm  and 

*  The  aaciest  oak>stalls  belonging  to  the 
brethren  of  the  College  of  All  SainU,  ac^oin- 
ing  this  edifice,  still  remain  :  they  are  twenty- 
eight  in  namber,  and  are  ornamented  beneath 
the  seats  with  carvings,  consisting  of  foliage, 
flowers,  armorial  bearings,  andgrotesqne  beads 
and  figures.  On  the  paU,  in  the  archiepts- 
copal  armsy  and  wheiover  else  the  cross  oc- 
curs, it  has  been  hacked  about  so  as  to  be 
almost  obliterated.  Surely  the\age  of  the 
puritans  and  iconoclasts  was  not  a  seal  according 
to  knowledge,  since  it  led  them  thus  to  muti- 
late and  destroy  the  most  appropriate  symbol 
of  our  holy  faith. 

"These  'pals  of  passing  gaine,'  as  they 
are  called  by  an  early  rhymester,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary price  which  &e  Pope  seoeived  for 
them,  were  bishop's  vestments, "  going  OTtr 
the  sfaooldecsy  made  of  sheep's  skin,  in  me- 
moty  ef  Him  who  sought  the  lost  sheep,  and, 
when  he  had  found  it,  layed  it  on  his  shoul- 
deis."  They  were  embroidered  with  crosses, 
and  manufactured  from  •the  whitest  fleeces 
which  could  be  procured,  the  lambs  from 
which  they  were  shorn  having  been  previously 
presented  at  the  alur  of  St.  Agnes,  on  the 
day  appropriated  to  her  worship.  This  know- 
ledge of  their  orif  in  rendered  them  peculiarly 
obnoaiotts  to  the  reformers,  and  occasioned  the 
mutilation    referred  te."     Bmmmtr   WamdeT' 


quiet  of  the  place,  had  iandl«d  them  with 
such  trepidation  that  the  very  thing  I  was  so 
studious  to  avoid  came  about,  and  they 
fell  from  my  grasp  with  a  sound  that  made 
every  nerve  quake  within  me.  I  had 
looked  with  a  curious  eye  on  that  im- 
mense slab  of  grey  stone*between  them, 
ffraven  with  the  outline  of  a  full-length 
figure  habited  as  an  archbishop,  and,  as  I 
moralized  on  the  end  of  earth's  highest 
honors,  had  turned  to  the  memorial  ad- 
joining, of  which  all  that  could  be  decy- 
phered  was  part  of  the  word  ''requiescit" 
10  a  very  antique  character,  rejoicing  that 
the  r€9t  referred  to  had  been  common  to 
our  .earliest  ancestors,  and  yet  remained 
for  the  followers  of  that  pure  and  unde- 
filed  religion  inculcated  by  the  Gospel. 

I  had  passed  from  its  cool  shade  into 
the  pleasant  sunshine,  and  beside  the  door 
had  noticed  a  monumental  stone  for  one 
who  had  attained  the  vast  age  of  five 
score  years  and  four,*!*  and  had  leant  over 
the  low  stone  wall  of  its  church-yaid 
listening  to  the  rushing  river  below,  as  k 
leapt  over  the  dam  of  an  adjacent  lock 
ana  hissed  furiously  onward. 

With  all  thes  remembrances  were  its 
dark  battlemen  and  gleamy  roof  associ- 
ated, as  I  gazed  on  them  from  the  com- 
manding height  where  I  was  now  posted. 
The  hills  around  rose  in  successive  series, 
the  summits  only  of  each  range  being 
visible  above  the  misty  vapors  that  hung 
about  their  bases,  whilst  the  sun,  occasion- 
ally tlanting  through  the  shadowy  groves 
which  crowned  them,  imparted  a  semi- 
transparent  effect  to  the  heights  thus 
?[1adaened  by  his  cheering  influences.  I 
elt  the  magic  of  the  scene,  and  attempted 
a  description,  in  which  I  made  no  farther 
progress  than  the  following  stanzas  :— 


*  The  tomb  of  archbishop  Covrteney.  It 
sists  of  an  immense  slab  of  grey  stone,  having 
indents  of  a  figure  nearly  as  large  as  life, 
with  mitre  and  crosier,  under  a  Gothic  canopy, 
and  surrounded  by  smaller  figures  similarly 
placed.  Immediately  adjoining  it  there  is  a 
fragment  of  another  memorial :  part  of  the 
word 

(Requ)  IBSCIT 

is  all  that  remains  of  the  inscription. 

t  In  the  church-yard  there  are  few  epitaphs 
worthy  of  note.  Near  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  however,  there  is  one  singular  for  the 
longevity  of  the  party  it  commemorates  :— 

"  Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  Joan 
Heath,  who  departed  this  life,  Juno  v^e  4tb, 
170«.     Aged  104  years.' 


*t 
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Look    on    the    valley!     how  the   ■on-light 

pUys, 
Where  thoee  dim  dewy  hoose-tops  intenrene, 
So  softened  down,  m  through  the  pearly  haxe 
It  trembles  forth  upon  the  noiseless  scene. 
Like  the  meek  moon-beam  when  itslostre  strays 
O'er  the  still  waters'  melancholy  sheen — 
Or  those  mild  gleamings  from  the  thunder- 
cloud 
That  seem  the  smiles  of  beauty  in  her  shroud  ! 

A  bank  of  dreamy  vapor  hangs  about 
The  ("istant  hills,  whilst  on  its  sullen  face 
The  nearer  landscape,  coldly  shadowed  out. 
Seems  a  dim  picture,  where  the  eye  may  trace 
Tall  spire  and  nodding  grove,  but  still  iu  doubt 
Deem  it  some  fairy  scene  of  transient  grace. 
Till  the  quick  sun-burst  streaks  the  motley 

height 
And  calls  its  glories  into  beauteous  light. 

So  have  I  seen  the  playful  breeze  at  mom. 
Softer  than  the  salt  sea's  receding  wave. 
Leap  in  ito  mirth  along  the  flashing  com,— 
So  Hope  breaks  forth  to  light  us  through  the 

grave. 
Whilst  giant  Faith,  on  stedfast  wing  upborne. 
Finds  all  thatFear  can  want,  orWeakness  crave. 
Safe  where  essential  day  knows  no  declining. 
Suns  cann<rt  set,  nor  moons  withhold  their 

shining.  D*  A. 

London, 

ittarrli  25* 

Ladt  Day. 

This  is  the  festival  of  the  Annunciation ; 
the  manner  of  its  observance  in  former 
times  is  related  in  the  Every  Day  Book. 

Weather-cocks  in  Kent. 
On  the  25th  of  March,  1672,  Mr.  Evelyn 
jouraed  to  the  coast  of  Kent  in  an  official 
capacity,  and  enters  in  his  diary, — **  I 
came  back  through  a  country  the  best 
cultivated  of  any  that  in  my  life  I  had 
ever  seen  ;  every  field  lying  as  even  as  a 
bowling-green,  and  the  fences,  plantations, 
and  husbandry  in  such  admirable  order 
as  infinitely  delighted  me — observing  al- 
most every  tall  tree  to  have  a  weathercock 
on  the  top  bough,  and  some  trees  half-a- 
dozen.  I  learned  that  on  a  certain  holi- 
day the  farmers  feast  their  servants,  at 
which  solemnity  they  set  up  these  cocks 
as  a  kind  of  triumph." 

h.  m. 

March  24.     Day  breaks      .    .    3  50 

Sun  rises     :     .     .     5  48 

—  sets  ....    6  12 

Twilight  ends  .    .     8  10 

Marygold  flowers,  here  and  there,  on 

old  plants  of  last  yeai . 


filULt^  26. 

Witch-finding  at  Newcastle. 

Mention  occurs  of  a  petition  m  the 
common    council  books    of   Newcastle, 
dated  March  26th,  1649,  and  signed,  no 
doubt,   by   the    inhabitants,    oonceming 
witches,  the  purport  of  which  appears, 
from  what  followed,  to  have  occasioned 
all  such  persons  as  were  suspected,  to  be 
apprehended  and  brought  to  trial.     In 
consequence  of  this  the  magistrates  sent 
two  of  their  Serjeants  into  Scotland,  to 
agree  with  a  Scotchman,  who  pretended 
knowledge  to  find  out  witches  by  pricking 
them  with  pins,  to  come  to  Newcastle, 
where  he  snould  trv  such  as  should  be 
brought  to  him,  and  have  twenty  shillings 
a-piece  for  all  he  should  condemn   as 
witches,   and   free   passage  thither   and 
back.     When  ihe  Serjeants  brought  the 
witch-finder  on  horseback  to  town,  the 
magistrates  sent  their  bellman   through 
the  town,  ringing  his  bell  and  crying,  all 
people  that  would  bring  in  any  complaint 
agamst  any  woman   for  a  witch,  they 
should  be  sent  for,  and  tried  by  the  per- 
son   appointed.       Thirty   women    were 
brought  into  the  Town  Hall,  and  had  pins 
thrust  into  their  flesh,  and  most  of  them 
were  found  guiky.    The  witoh-finder  ac- 
quainted lieut.  col.  liobson,  that  he  knew 
whether  women  were  witches  or  no  by 
their  look :  but,  when  the  said  person  was 
searching  of  a  personable  ana  good-like 
woman,  the  said  colonel  replied,  and  said, 
surely  Uiis  woman  is  none,  and  need  not 
be  tried ;  but  the  Scotchman  said  she  was, 
for  the  town  said  she  was,  and  therefore 
he  would  trv  her :  and  presentljr  he  ran 
a  pin  into  her  and   set  het  aside  as  a 
guilty  person,  and  child  of  the  devil,, 
and   fell   to  try  others,  whom  he  pro- 
nounced   guilty.       Lieut,   col.    Hobson 
proved  upon  the  spot  the  fidlacy  of  the 
fellow's  trial  of  the  woman,  and  then  the 
Scotchman  cleared  her,  and  said  she  was 
not  a  child  of  the  devil. 

It  appears  by  an  extract  from  the  re- 
gistry of  the  parochial  chapelry  of  St. 
Andrews,  in  Scotland,  that  one  man  and 
fifteen  women  were  executed  at  New- 
castle for  witchcraft ;  and  there  is  a  print 
of  this  horrid  execution  in  ''Gardner's 
England's  Grievance  discovered,  1655,'' 
reprinted  at  Newcastle,  1796. 

When  the  witch-finder  Lad  done  in^ 
Newcastle,  and  received  his  wages,  he 
went  into  Northumberland,  to  try  women 
there,  and  got  three  pouii<?s  a-piece;  but 
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Heniy  Ogle,  esq^  laid  hold  on  b  andim, 
required  bond  of  him,  to  answer  at  the 
sessions.  He  escaped  into  Scotland ,  where 
he  was  made  prisoner^  indicted,  arraigned, 
and  condemned  for  such-like  villany  ex- 
ercised in  Scotland,  and  confessed  at  the 
gallows  that  he  had  been  the  death  of 
above  two  hundred  and  twenty  women  in 
England  and  Scotland,  for  the  ^in  of 
twenty  shillings  a-piece.* 


Witches  avd  Charms. 

It  is  related,  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford,  that,  upon  the  circuit  at  Taun- 
ton Dean,  he  detected  an  imposture  and 
conspiracy  against  an  old  man  charged 
with  having  bewitched  a  girl  of  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  who,  during  pre- 
tended convulsions,  took  crooked  pins 
into  her  mouth  and  spit  them  afterwards 
into  bye-standers'  hands.  As  the  judge 
went  down  stairs  out  of  the  court,  an 
hideous  old  woman  cried,  "  God  bless 
your  worship."  "  What's  the  matter, 
good  woman  ?"  said  the  judge.  '*  My 
lord,"  said  she,  "forty  years  ago  they 
would  have  hanged  me  for  a  witch,  and 
they  could  not,  and  now  they  would  have 
hanged  my  poor  son.'' 

On  Lord  Guildford's  first  circuit  west- 
ward, Mr.  Justice  Rainsford,  who  had 
gone  former  circuits  there,  went  with 
him,  and  said  that  the  year  before  a 
witch  was  brought  to  Salisbury  and  tried 
before  him.  Sir  James  Long  came  to 
his  chamber  and  made  a  heavy  complaint 
of  this  witch,  and  said  that,  if  she  escaped^ 
his  estate  would  not  be  worth  any  thmg; 
for  all  the  people  would  go  away.  It 
happened  that  the  witch  was  acquitted^ 
and  the  knight  continued  extremely  con- 
cerned ;  therefore  Rainsford,  to  save  the 
poor  gentleman's  estate,  ordered  the 
woman  to  be  kept  in  gaol,  and  that  the 
town  should  allow  her  2s.  6d.  a  week, 
for  which  he  was  very  thankful.  The 
very  next  assizes  he  came  to  the  judge  to 
desire  his  lordship  would  let  her  come 
back  to  the  town.  "  And  why  ?  Tliey 
could  keep  her  for  Is.  6d.  there,  and  in 
the  gaol  she  cost  them  a  shilling  more." 

There  is  a  passage  to  the  following 
purport,  which  is  much  to  the  present 
purpose,  in  the  life  before  cited  of  the 
Lord  Keeper  Guildford : — *^  It  is  seldom 
that  a  poor  old  wretch  is  brought  to  trial 

*  Srkec's  Local  Rooordi^  Nevrcaatle,  1834. 


for  witchcraft  but  there  is  at  the  heels  of 
her  a  popular  rage  that  does  little  less 
than  demand  her  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
if  a  judge  is  so  clear  and  open  as  to  de- 
clare against  that  impious  vulgar  opinion, 
that  the  devil  himself  has  power  to  tor- 
ment and  kill  innocent  children,  or  that 
h^  is  pleased  to  divert  himself  with  the 
good  people's  cheese,  butter,  pigs,  and 
geese,  ana  the  like  errors  of  the  ignorant 
and  foolish  rabble,  the  countrymen,  the 
iury,  cry,  this  judge  hath  no  religion,  for 
he  doth  not  believe  witches,  and  so,  to 
show  that  they  have  some,  they  hang  the 
poor  wretches." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  March,  1736,  says,  *<  the  old  woman 
must  by  age  be  grown  very  ugly,  her  face 
shriveled,  her  body  doubled,  and  her 
voice  scarce  intelligible :  hence  her  form 
made  her  a  terror  to  the  children,  who,  if 
they  were  affrighted  at  the  poor  creature, 
were  immediately  said  to  be  bewitched. 
The  mother  sends  for  the  parish  priest, 
and  the  priest  for  a  constable.  The  im- 
perfect pronunciation  of  the  old  woman, 
and  the  paralytic  nodding  of  her  head, 
were  concluded  to  be  muttering  diabo- 
lical charms  and  using  certain  magical 
gestures ;  these  were  proved  upon  her  at 
the  next  assizes,  and  she  was  burnt  or 
hanged  as  an  enemy  to  mankind." 


The  subjoined  recipe  is  from  Reginald 
Scott's  Discovery  of  Witchcraft : — 

**  A  Special  Charm  to  oreterve  all  Cattle 
from  Witckcraft. 

*'  At  Easter  you  must  take  certain  drops 
that  lie  uppermost  of  the  holy  paschal 
candle,  and  make  a  little  wax  candle 
thereof;  and  upon  some  Sunday  morning 
rathe,  light  and  hold  it  so  as  it  may  drop 
upon  and  between  the  horns  and  ears  of 
the  beast,  saying,  In  nomine  Patris  et 
Filii,  &c.,  and  bum  the  beast  a  little  be- 
tween the  horns  on  the  ears  with  the 
same  wax,  and  that  which  is  left  thereof 
stick  it  cross-wise  about  the  stable  or 
stall,  or  upon  the  threshold,  or  over  the 
door,  where  the  cattle  use  to  go  in  and 
out :  and,  for  all  that  year,  your  cattle 
shall  never  be  bewitched." 

According  to  Mr.  Pennant,  the  farmers 
in  Scotland  carefully  preserve  their  cattle 
against  witchcraft  by  placing  boughs  of 
mountain-ash  and  honeysuckle  in  their 
cow-houses  on  the  2nd  of  May.  Tliey 
hope  to  preserve  the  milk  of  thdir  cows, 
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and  their  wiires,  by  tying  threads  aboat 
them;  and  they  bleed  the  supposed 
witeh  to  preserve  themselves  from  her 
charms.* 


March  20.    Day  breaks      .    .  3  47 

Sun  rises     ...  5  46 

•—  sets  .     ...  6  14 

Twilight  ends  .    .  8  13 

Scopoli's  henbape  flowers. 

March  27,  1625,  king  JanilBs  I.  died  at 
Theobalds,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  reign  in  England. 

James  I.  had  many  virtues,  but  scarcely 
any  of  them  free  from  neighbouring  vioes. 
His  generosity  bordered  on  profusion, 
his  learning  on  pedantry,  his  pacific  dis- 
position on  pusillanimity,  his  wisdom  on 
cunning,  his  friendship  on  light  fancy  and 
boyish  fondness.  While  he  endeavoured, 
by  an  exact  neutraUty,  to  acquire  the 
good  will  of  all  his  neighbours,  he  was 
not  able  to  preserve,  fully,  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  any.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may 
be  pronounced  of  his  character  that  all 
his  qualities  were  sullied  with  weakness, 
and  embellished  by  humanity.  Hunting 
and  school  divinity  seem  to  have  been  his 
fi&vorite  pursuits.f 

Dbess,  tbhp.  James  I. 

Henry  Vere,  the  gallant  earl  of  Oxford, 
was  the  first  nobleman  that  appeared  at 
court,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  with  a  hat 
and  white  feather ;  which  was  sometimes 
worn  by  the  king  himself. 

The  long  love  lock  seems  to  have  been 
fint  in  fashion  among  the  beaux  in  this 
rei^n,  who  sometimes  studL 'flowers  in 
their  ears. 

William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  man  far 
from  an  effeminate  character,  is  repre- 
sented with  ear-rings. 

Wrought  night-caps  were  in  use  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles 
I.  Privy-counsellors  and  physicians  wore 
them  embroidered  with  gold  and  silk: 
those  worn  by  the  clergy  were  only  black 
and  white.  Mrs.  Kennon,  the  midwife, 
a  collector  of  curiosities,  had  the  night- 
cap of  Oliver  Cromwell,  embroideied 
with  black. 


*  Brand. 

f   HdBM. 


James  appears  to  have  left  the  beard  in 
much  the  same  sUte  as  he  found  it  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne. 

The  cloak,  a  dress  of  great  antiquity, 
was  more  worn  in  this  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding  reigns.  It  continued  to  be  in 
nshion  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
It  is  well  known  that  James  I.  used  to 
hunt  in  a  rufi'aLd  trowsers. 

We  learn,  from  sir  Thomas  Overbory 
that  yellow  stockings  were  worn  by  some 
of  the  ordinary  gentlemen  in  the  country. 

Silk  garters,  pufi'ed  in  a  large  knot, 
were  worn  below  the  knees,  and  knots, 
or  roses,  in  the  shoes. 

Wilson  informs  us  that  the  countess  of 
Essex,  afUr  her  divorce,  appeared  at 
court  "  in  the  habit  of  a  virgin,  with  her 
hair  pendant  almost  to  her  feet:'*  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  with  mudk  more  pro- 
privity,  wore  hers  in  the  same  manner 
when  she  went  to  be  married  to  the  prince 
Palatine. 

Hie  head  of  the  countess  of  Esse 
seems  to  be  oppressed  with  ornaments ; 
and  she  appears  to  have  exposed  more  of 
the  bosom  than  was  seen  m  any  former 
period. 

The  ladies  began  to  indulge  a  strong 
passion  for  foreign  laces  in  the  reign  of 
James,  which  rather  increased  than  abated 
in  succeeding  generations. 

The  rufi*  and  fiBirthingale  still  continued 
to  be  worn.  Yellow  starch  for  ruflFs,  first 
invented  by  the  French,  and  adapted  to 
the  sallow  complexions  of  that  people, 
was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Turner,  a  phy- 
sician's widow,  wno  had  a  principal  hand 
in  poisoning  sir  Thomas  Overbury.  This 
vain  and  infamous  woman,  who  went  to 
be  hanged  in  a  ruff  of  that  color,  helped 
to  support  the  feshion  as  long  as  she  was 
able.  It  began  to  decline  upon  her  exe- 
cution. 

The  ladies,  like  those  of  Spain,  were 
banished  from  court,  during  the  reign  of 
James,  which  was,  perhaps,  a  reason  \»hy 
dress  underwent  very  little  alteration 
during  that  period. 

It  may  not  be  impertinent  to  remark 
that  the  lady  of  sir  Robert  Cary,  after- 
wards earl  of  Monmoudi,  was  mistress  of 
the  sweet  (or  perfumed)  coffers  to  Anne 
of  Denmark;  an  office  which  answered 
to  that  of  mistress  of  the  robes  at  present. 

It  appears  from  portraits  that  long 
coats  were  worn  by  boys,  till  they  were 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  or.upvrards. 
The  dress  now  worn  by  the  blue  coat 
boys,  in  London,  was  that  of  the  t**me 
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whe&.the  hospital  was  founded.  We  are 
told  by  dean  Fell,  that  the  famous  Dr. 
Hammood  was  in  long  coats  when  he 
was  sent  to  Eton  school. 

When  James  came  to  the  crown,  th«ie 
was  in  the  wardrobe  in  the  tower  a  great 
variety  of  dresses  of  our  ancient  kings ; 
which,  to  the  regret  of  antiquaries,  were 
soon  givm  away  and  dispersed  * 


Mtrch  27 


Urn  in. 
3  45 

5  44 

6  16 
8  15 


Day  breaks 

Sun  rises     •  • 

—  sets  -    .  . 

Twilight  ends  . 

Wblsh  Surnames. 

On  March  28th,  1738,  died  Mrs  Ithell, 
wife  of  Benedict  Ithell,  deputy  paymaster 
of  Chelsea  colle^,  respecting  whom,  or 
Mrs.  Ithell,  nothmg  more  is  known  than 
that  Mrs.  IthelPs  death,  upon  this  day, 
affords  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  she 
was  wife  to  Mr.  Ithell,  and  that  Mr.  Ithell 
appears,  from  his  surname,  to  have  been 
or  Welsh  extraction,  which  leads  to  this 
remark  : — ^that  almost  all  the  Welsh  ftimi- 
lies  have  what  were  anciently  only  bap- 
tismal ones,  as  Morgan,  Williams,  Jones, 
Cadwallader,  Ithell,  &c.,  with  a  long  train 
of  others,  annexed  by  ^  Ap,"  which  is 
synonymous  with  ^*  Ben"  in  Hebrew, 
"  Fitz^'  in  French,  «  Vitx"  in  Russian^ 
and  ^^SoB*'  iar  die^  Danish  language; 
except  that,  when  the  Welsh  adopted 
surnames,  which  is  a  late  thing  with  them, 
they  abbreviated  the  ••  Ap,"  by  putting 
the  final  letter  as  the  prefix  to  the  surname : 
as,  Powel,  Parry,  Proger,  Prichard,  Pugh, 
&C.,  instead  of  Ap-Owel,  Ap-llarry 
Ap-Roger,  Ap-Richard,  Ap-Hugh.f 


March  28.    Day  breaks 

Sun  rises     .    • 

—  sets  .    •    • 

Twilight  ends  . 


h.  m. 
3  42 
5  42 
a  18 
8  18 


;0tar(D  29. 

Horse  aitd  Mam. 

In  March,  1 759,  the  annexed  appeared 
as  an  advertisement  in  the  Pttbius  Ad- 
vertiier^-^**  To  bs  Sold,  a  fine  grey  mare, 

♦  Gnmgir. 
t  NoU» 


full  fifteen  haiyls  high,  gone  after  the 
hounds  many  times,  rising  six  years  and 
no  more;  moves  as  well  as  most  creatures 
upon  earth,  as  good  a  road  mare  as  any 
in  ten  counties,  and  ten  to  that ;  trots  at 
a  confounded  pace;  is  from  the  country, 
and  her  owner  will  sell  her  for  nine 
guineas ;  if  some  folks  had  her  she  would 
fetch  near  three  times  the  money.  I 
have  no  acquaintance,  and  money  I  want ; 
and  a  service  in  a  shop  to  carry  parcels, 
or  to  be  in  a  gentleman's  service.  My 
father  gave  me  the  mare  to  get  rid  of  me, 
and  to  try  my  fortune  in  London ;  and  I 
am  just  come  from  Shropshire,  and  I  can 
be  recommended,  as  I  suppose  nobody 
takes  servants  without,  and  haye  a  voucher 
for  my  mare.  Enquire  for  me  at  the 
Talbot  Inn,  near  the  New  Church  in  the 
Strand.— A.  R.v 


u.  vn. 

March  29.    Day  breaks 

.     3  40 

Sun  rises     .    . 

.     5  40 

^^  sets  .    .    . 

.     6  20 

Twilight  ends  . 

.     8  20 

In  Wimbledon  church,  Surrey,  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cook- 
soy,  the  minister, — ^To  the  Memory  of 
John  Maetevs,  a  gardener,  a  native  of 
Portugal,  who  cultivated  here,  vnth  indus- 
try and  success,  the  same  ground  under 
three  masters  [a  Mr.  Bish,  who  brought 
him  from  Portugal,-— Bish  Richards,  esq^ 
— and  sir  Henry  Banks,  knight,J  forty 
years.  Though  skilful  and  expenencecl^ 
he  was  modest  and  unassuming;  and 
though  fJEiithful  to  his  masters,  and  with 
reason  esteemed,  he  was  kind  to  his 
fellow  servants,  and  was  therefc«e  be- 
loved. His  fiunily  and  neighbours  la- 
mented his  death,  as  he  was  a  carehil 
husband,  a  tender  father,  and  an  honest 
man.  This  character  is  giren  to  posterity 
by  his  last  master,  willingly,  because 
deservedly,  as  a  lasting  testimony  of 
his  great  regard  for  so  good  a  servant. 
He  died  March  30, 1760,  aged  66. 

"  To  public  service  grateful  nations  raise 
Proud  stTOCtaree,  which   exdte   to  dee^s 

pimse; 
While  private  services  in  corners  thrown. 
However  deserving*  never  gain  one  stone. 
B«t  ai«  not  lilies,  which  the  valleys  hide« 
PeifMt  as  cedan,    though   the  monntain's 

pride  t 
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Let^  then^  the  vfoleU  their  f(agance  bnathe. 
And  pines  their  ever  verdant  branches  wreath 
Aroqnd  his  grave,  who,  from  their  tender  birth, 
UprearM  both  Dwarf  and  Giant  Sons  of  Earth, 
And,  though  himself  exotic,  lived  to  see 
Trees  of  his  raising  droop  as  well  as  he. 
Those  were  his  care,  while  his  own  bending 

age 
His  master  propt,  and  screened  from  winter's 

nTill  down  he  gently  fell ;  then,  with  a  tear. 
He  bade  his  sorrowing  son  transplant  him  here. 
But,  though  in  weakness  planted,  as  his  fruit 
Always  bespoke  the  goodness  of  his  root, 
The  spirit  quickening,  he  had  power  to  rise. 
With  leaf  unfading,  under  happier  skies.' 


tf 


h.  m. 

March  30. 

Day  breaks 

.     3  37 

Sqd  rises     .    . 

.     5  38 

—  sets  .     .    . 

.     6  22 

Twilight  ends  . 

.     8  33 

MSLXt^  31. 

Bath  Prophecy. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1809,  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  of  Bath  was  to  have 
been  effected  by  a  convulsion  of  the  earth, 
which  should  cause  "  Beacon-hill  to  meet 
Beecfaen  Cliff."  This  inauspicious  junc- 
tion was  said  to  have  been  foretold  by  an 
old  woman,  who  had  derived  her  informa- 
tion from  an  angel.  This  reported  pro- 
phecy rendered  manjr  of  the  inhabitants 
tnilv  lu^appy,  and  instigated  crowds  of 


visitors  to  quit  the  city.    The  portentous 
hour,  12  o'clock,  passed,  and  the  believers 
were  ashamed  of  their  former  fears.    The 
alarm  is  said  to  have  originated  with  two 
noted  cock-feeders,  who  lived  near  the 
before  mentioned  hills ;  they  had  been  at 
a  public  house,  and,  after  much  boasting 
on  both  sides,  made  a  match  to  fight  their 
favorite  cocks  on  Good  Friday,  which  fell 
on  this  day ;  but  fearing  the  magistrates 
might  interfere,  if  it  became  public,  they 
named   the  cocks  after  their  respective 
walks,  and  in  the  agreement  it  was  speci- 
fied, that  <•  Mount  Beacon  would  meet  Bee- 
chen  CUfi;  precisely  at  twelve  o*clock  on 
Good  Friday."  The  match  was  mentioned 
with  cautions  of  secrecy  to  their  sporting 
friends,  who  repeated  it  in  die  same  terms, 
and  with  equal  caution,  until  it  came  to  the 
ears  of  some  credulous  beings  who  took 
the  words  in  their  plain  sense ;   and,  as 
stories  seldom   lose  by   being  repeated, 
each  added   what  fear  or  fancy  framed, 
until  the  report  became  a  marvellous  pro- 
phecy, which  in  its  intended  sense  was 
fulfilled ;  for  the  cocks  of  Mount  Beacon 
and  Beechen  Cliff  met  and  fought,  and 
left  their  hills  behind  them  on  their  ancient 
sites,  to  the  comfort  and  joy  of  multitudes 
who  had  been  infected  by  the  epidemiral 
prediction. 


March  31.     Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets  .    . 
Twilight  ends 


h.  au 
3  35 

5  36 

6  24 
8  25 


The  Season. 

The  insect-worid,  now  sunbeams  higher  climb. 
Oft  dream  of  spring,  and  wake  before  their  time. 
Bees  stroke  their  little  legs  across  their  wings. 
And  venture  short  flights  where  the  snow-drop  hincs 
Its  silver  bell,  and  winter  aconite 
Its  butter-cup-like  flowers,  that  shut  at  night. 
With  green  leaf  furling  round  its  cup  of  gold. 
Like  tender  maiden  muffled  from  the  cold : 
They  sip,  and  find  their  honey-dreams  are  vain. 
Then  feebly  hasten  to  their  hives  again. 
The  butterflies,  by  eager  hopes  undone. 
Glad  as  a  child  come  out  to  greet  the  sun. 
Beneath  ihe  shadow  of  a  sudden  shower 
Ar*  lof t->nor  sec  to-morrow's  April  flower 
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T6  ■«•  ih«e  imil«,  all  heutx  rejoiuf 

And,  warn  wilh  feeling*  *trong,    ' 
With  Ihee  all  Nature  finds  a  nice. 

And  humi  a  wakiof;  loas. 
Hie  lo»er  views  Ihj  welcome  houn^ 

And  thinks  of  aummer  come, 
Aod  taltei  ihe  maid  thy  early  flowen, 

Tp  tempt  ber  iteps  from  home. 

CLitKE's  Siej^erd^i  Ctitttdtr 
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Every  page  of  Clare's  **  Shepherd's 
Calendar*'  teems  with  charming  scenery, 
which  the  pencil  might  transfer,  or  the 
imagination  work  out  upon  the  canvas. 
How  joyously  some  of  his  stanzas  repre- 
sent 

April  1 

In  wmntOB  gambols,  like  a  child. 

She  tends  her  early  toils. 
And  seeks  the  buds  along  the  wild 

That  blossoms  while  she  smiles ; 
Or,  laughing  on,  with  nought  to  chide. 

She  races  with  (be  Hours, 
Or  sports  by  Nature's  lovely  side, 

And  fills  her  lap  with  flowers. 

The  field  and  garden's  lovely  hours 

Begin  and  end  with  thee  ; 
For  what's  sq  sweet  as  peeping  flowers 

And  bursting  buds  to  see. 
What  time  the  dew's  unsullied  droos. 

In  bomish'd  gold,  distil 
On  crocus  flowers'  unclosing  tops, 

And  drooping  dafibdil ! 

Along  each  hedge  and  sprouting  bush 

The  singing  birds  are  blest. 
And  linnet  green  and  speckled  thrush 

Prepare  Uieir  mossy  nest ; 
On  the  warm  bed  thy  plains  supply. 

The  young  lambs  find  repose. 
And  'mid  thy  green  hills  basking  lie. 

Like  spots  of  lingering  snows. 

Thy  open'd  leaves,  and  ripen'd  buds. 

The  cuckoo  makes  his  dioice. 
And  shepherds  in  thy  greening  woods 

First  hear  his  cheering  voice : 
And  to  thy  ripen*d  blooming  bowers 

Tlie  nightingale  belongs ; 
And,  singing  to  thy  parting  hours. 

Keeps  night  awake  with  songs ! 

With  thee  the  swallow  dares  to  come. 

And  cool  his  sultry  wing  ; 

nd,  urged  to  seek  his  yearly  home. 

Thy  suns  the  martin  bring. 
Oh  f  lorely  Month  1  be  leisure  mine 

Thy  yearly  mate  to  be  ; 
Though  May-day  scenes  may  brighter  shine. 

Their  birth  belongs  to  thee. 

I  waked  me  with  thy  rising  sun. 

And  thy  first  glories  viewed. 
And,  as  thy  welcome  hours  begun. 

Their  sunny  steps  pursued. 
And  now  thy  sun  is  on  thee  set. 

Like  to  a  lovely  eve, 
I  view  thy  parting  with  regret. 

And  linger^  loath  to  leave.-— 


A  correspondent  selects,  chiefly  from 

ur  elder  wnters,  some  beautiful  passages 

on  the  Spring,  which  bursts  upon  us  in 

this  sweet  month.     Poets  sing  of  it  as  a 

jxibihe  of  life^  love  and  liberty,  to  nature. 


THE  SEASON  OF  SPRING. 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live. 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys  and  feax*  ; 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

Wordsmorth. 

I  cannot  restrain  myself  from 


bringing  together  many  **b,  shred   and 

?atch"  on  the  beginning  of  the  Natural 
/ear 

0  Spring  !  of  hope,  and  tove,  and  youth,  and 

gladness. 
Wind -winged  emblems!  brightest,  best,  and 

fairest  ! 
Whence  comest  thou  1 

Behold  her  approach  with  her  flowerets, 
and  young  leaves,  and  balmy  air,  and 
fleecy  clouds,  and  sunny  showers- 
Shedding    soft    dews    from     her     etherial 

wings; — 
And  music  on  the  waves  and  woods  she  flings. 
And  love  on  all  that  lives,  and  calm  on  life- 
less things. 

Hail,  lovely  season  1  thrice  beautiful  in 
thy  timid  guilelessness,  thy  sweet  confide 
ing  innocence  1  I  welcome  thee  with 
placid  joy.  To  m*e  thou  hast  ever  brought 
renewed  hopes  and  happy  anticipations. 

1  was  taught  by  thee  to  listen  to 

The  echoes  of  the  human  world,  which  tell 
Of  the  low  voice  of  love,  almost  unheard. 
And  dove-eyed  pity's  murmured  pain,  and 

music. 
Itself  the  echo  of  the  heart,  and  all 
That  tempera  or  improves  man's  life. 

Reader — Art  thou  discomforted  by  un- 
welcome truths  and  sad  realities  ?  —  Dost 
thou  '^relapseinto  cutting  remembrances?'' 
— >Are  thy  feelings  **  kept  raw  by  the  edge 
of  repetition  ?" — Is  thy  spirit  discompos- 
ed by  the  rude  jostle  of  society  ? — Dost 
thou  loathe  the  cold  glitter  of  false  and 
fashionable  life,  the  endless  impertinences 
of  worldly-minded  men?  —  Dost  thou 
desire 


tranquil  solitude, 


And  such  society 
As  is  quiet,  wise,  and  good  f 

—Hast  thou  been  long  btkried  in  streets, 

And  cannot  see  the  heavens,  nor  the  flow 
Of  rivers,  nor  hill-flowers  running  wild 
In  pink  and  purple  chequer,  nor,  up-pil*d 
The  cloudy  rack  slow  journeying  in  the  west. 
Like  herded  elephants ;  nor  felt,  nor  prest. 
Cool  gnu,  nor  tasted  the  fresh  slumberous  air  f 

— Quit  the  calking  cares  of  the  world^->» 
come  with  me  for  a  day  into  tht'counliy 
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— «nd  thou  wilt  be  the  better  for  it  all 
the  year  after.  We  will  indulge  in  sweet 
thoughts  and  solacing  interchanges  of 
kindly  feeling. — 

And  now  we  are  in  aquiet,  rural  spot, 
ht  from  the  busy  hum  of  men, 


-to  that  a  whispering  blade 


Of  graae,  a  wailful  gnat,  a  bee»  boatliiig 
Doiwn  in  the  bloe-beUa,  or  a  wien  light  mtUsg 
AflBong  the  leaves  and  twigs,  might  all  be 
heard. 

No  sound  strikes  upon  our  ear  but  the  grate- 
ful music  of  nature.  **  There  is  a  spirit 
of  youth  in  «very  thing." — 

Thioagh  wood,  and  stream,  and  hill,  and  fields 

and  ocean 
A  quickening  life  from  the  eatth't  heart  has 

bursty 
As  it  has  erer  done. 

"  Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead 
season's  bier;"  and,  ah! — there  is  one  of 
them— 4he  primrose !  See  how  it  peepa 
from  yon  southern  mossy  bank,  pale  and 
motionless  ^  ^  not  wagging  its  sweet 
head,** — so  hashed  and  still  is  the  atmo- 
sphere, that  there  is  not  even  a  playftil 
breeie  abroad  **  to  fondle  the  flowerets 
in  its  soft  embrace."  This  darling  flower, 
this  early  child  of  spring,  **  that  comes 
before  the  swallow  dares,  and  takes  the 
witids  of  March  with  beauty,"  is  my  pe- 
culiar favorite.  I  never  meet  with  a  tuft 
of  them  for  the  first  time,  but  there  coes 
to  my  heart  an  intense  feeling  of  their 
calm  and  innocent  loveliness.  They  are  to 
me  heralds  of  young  and  fresh-bursting 
life,  dear  pledges  of  the  renewed  existence 
of  nature.  Tney  tell  me  of  the  vernal 
joys  that  are  at  hand,  awaiting  me.  This 
feeling  I  experience  at  eveiy  returning 
seasou :  it  is  connected  with  many  an 
early  association.  I  delight  to  follow  and 
trace  it  far  back,  into  the  years  of  child- 
hood. 

And  find  no  end,  in  wanderir ,  mases  lost. 

I  can  discover  nothing  but  **  the  man's 
thoughts  dark  vrithin  the  infant's  brain." 
How  mysterious  are  the  operations  of  the 
mind  at  that  budding  period  I    To  what 

Eoint  of  our  infancy  are  we  to  refer  the 
rst  dim  and  shadowy  associations  ?   How 
can  we  trace  the  early  dawning  of 


that  primal  sympathy. 


Which,  having  been,  must  ever  be, 

and  which  makes  the  same  poet  exclaim, 
in  a  line  full  of  deep  and  philosophic 
thooght, 

"  The  child  is  father  of  the  man  f ' 


And  then,  again,  by  what  insensible  gra- 
dations do  we  progress  to  the  laughing 
thoughtlessness  of  boyhood  !  Oh !  how 
I  love  to  revert  to  those  days  of  careless 
gaiety  and  unrestrained  freedom!  Life 
then  had  no  stem  realities.  Every  object 
was  clothed  in  the  fairy  hues  of  imagina- 
tion. I  lived  and  moved  as  in  a  dream ; 
and  hope  was  **  as  broad  and  easing  as 
the  general  air.''  Many  of  my  happiest 
moments  ars  derived  from  the  gulden 
recollections  intertwined  with  the  very 
heart-strings  of  my  being, — old  dwellers 
in  my  bosom,  that  ever  linger  with  me, 
And,  of  the  past,  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away ! 

Time  and  care  make  sad  havoc  with  these 
aerial  enjoyments. 

Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  t 
Where  is  it  now,  the  gloiy  and  the  dreamt 

Youth  invests  all  which  it  sees  and  de- 
sires with  the  rainbow  tints  of  fancy ; 

*'  And  by  the  vidon  splendid 

Is  on  its  way  attended ; 
At  length  the  man  pereeives  it  die  away. 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

• 

Yet  let  us  press  on  joyfully  in  our  course. 
^  there  be  delights^  there  be  recreations, 
and  jolly  pastimes,  that  wiU  fetch  tli^e  day 
about  from  sun  to  sun,  and  rock  the  tedi- 
ous year  as  in  a  delightful  dream." 

What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once 

so  bright 
Be  now  for  ever  taken  from  our  sight. 
Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  spleudor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  fiower  I 
We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind. 

A  thousand  pure  pleasures  remain  to  us. 
Foremost,  and  the  most  soothing  among 
them,  is  natural  scenery.  I  lately  met 
with  a  passage,  written  some  years  ago, 
in  a  periodical  work,  which  finely  and 
feelingly  expresses  all  that  I  would  say 
on  this  subject.  The  author,  writing  from 
a  lonely  spot  in  Switzerland,  describes  it, 
and  thus  proceeds : — 

'*  During  those  dreams  of  the  soul, 
which  our  hopes  and  wishes  create,  and 
our  reason  is  unable  to  destroy, — ^when 
we  wish  to  retire  from  the  loud  and  stirring 
world,  and,  among  the  loveliness  of  some 
iar-removed  valley,  to  pass  the  days  that 
fate  may  have  assigned  us, — where  the 
mind  endeavours  to  combine  in  one  scene 
every  beauteous  image  that  memory  can 
supply,  or  imagination  picture,  ~ it  would 
'  be  impossible  to  conceive  the  existence 
of  a  more  lovely  landscape.  So  sweet  is 
this  spot,  that  the  very  winds  of  heaven 
^  Oft 
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•eem  ilowly  and  fondly  to  pass  OTer  it, 
and  the  little  summer  birds  sing  more 
cheerily  amid  its  holy  solitude.  Since  I 
have  seen  it,  I  hare  not  been  conscious  of 
feeling  any  emotion  allied  to  evil.  Indeed, 
"What  could  make  the  heait  evil-disposed 
among  such  general  peace  and  happiness  ? 
No  mind  can  withstand  the  influence  of 
fair  and  lovely  scenery,  and  the  calmness 
of  a  fine  summer-evening,  when  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  its  sinking  into  the  very 
furthest  recesses  of  the  heart.  For  my- 
self, at  least,  I  can  say  that  I  never  walked 
with  my  face  towards  a  fine  setting  sun, 
without  feeling  it  to  be,  as  our  own  most 
majestic  poet  has  expressed  it, '  a  heavenly 
destiny.''  Nothing  tends  so  powerfully 
to  extinguish  all  bad  passions  as  the 
contem[iration  of  the  still  majesty  of  na- 
ture."  

We  started,  gentle  reader,  for  the  day, 
with  oazing  on  ^that  little  pearle  of  pulchri- 
tude," the  primrose;  and  now  the  sun  is 
verging  towards  the  west,  *'  with  all  his 

fay  apparelling  of  clouds/*  we  will 
end  our  sober  steps  homewards. — 
Tell  me,  do  you  not  feel  ha)>pier  sihce 
you  left  town  in  the  morning  ?  Do  you 
not  breathe  more  freely,  and  feel  more 
cheerful,  and  ''wear  more  of  that  herb  called 
hearts-ease  in  your  bosom  f^  Do  you 
not  return  with  gentler  and  kindlier  dis- 
positions towards  your  fellow-creatures, 
and  with  an  inclination  to  look  on  the 
favorable  aspect  of  things?  These  relax- 
ations are  green  sunny  resting-places  in 
the  joumev  of  life, — **  glimpses  tnat  make 
us  less  forlorn. — "  But  perhaps  it  may 
be  the  long  looking  forward,  auring  tl<e 
busy  anxious  intervals  between  refresning 
walks,  that  imparts  exquisite  delight  to 
these  holidays.  Let  us,  however,  have 
as  many  of  these  as  we  can.  Let  us 
cherish  the  social  and  benevolent  affec- 
tions, and  be  lovers  of  nature,  and  of  one 
another;  for 

■  "  Natare  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her  :  'tia  her  privilege 
Through  all  the  yeart  of  this  our  life  to  lead 
From  joy  to  joy  ;  for  the  can  so  iufonn 
The  mind  that  is  within  nt,  to  impress 
With  quietness  and  beauty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoaghts,  that  neither  evil  tongaea, 
Raah  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  selfish  men. 
Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us  ;  or  disturb 
Oar  cheerful  faith,  that  all  which  wo  behold 
Is  full  of  blessings.—" 

Let  41S,  then,  go  abroad  in  the  early 
year,  and  allow  **  spring's  first  voluptuous 
paintings,  when  ane  Sreathes  her  first 
sweet  kisses,''  to  **  tremble  o*er  our  frames." 


So  that  oar  disembodied  thoughts^ 

Loosed  from  the  load  of  wwlds,  may  hfgi 

ascend. 
Beyond  the  empyrean. 

In  the  ffoodly  summer  season,  let  us  have 
our  quiet  musings,  as  we  stroll  through 
the  luxuriant  meadow. 

Or  by  the  osiers  of  a  rivulet. 
Fall  ankle  deep  in  lilies  of  the  vale, 

or  pursue  the  chequered  woodland  path- 
way, 

Winding  through  palmy  fern  and  rushes  fenny. 
And  ivy  banks ;  leading  foil  pleasantly 
To  a  wide  lawn,  whence  one  can  only  see 
Stems  thronging  all  around,  between  the  swell 
Of  turf  and  slanting  branches ;  who  can  tell 
The  freshness  of  the  apace  of  heaven  above, 
Sdg'd  round  with  dark  tree  tops  f  through 

wjuch  a  dove 
Doth  often  beat  its  wings,  and  often  too 
A  little  cloud  doth  move  across  the  blue. 

Let  us  have  our  morning  walks  on  the 
breezy  upland,— 

Where  sweet  air  stirs 
Blue  hare-bells  lightly,  and  where  prickly  furz^ 
Buds  lavish  gold,    ■ 

___.i_— — _— — —  and  greet  the  sun. 
Up-beaming  from  the  valleys  of  the  east. 

And,  when  "  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  doth 
fall"  upon  the  landscape  below  us,  let  us 
watch  its  every  feature  as  it  becomes 

Bathed  all  over  with  a  streaming  flood 
Of  level  light,  as  heaven's  majestic  orb 
Slow  sinks  behind  the  far-off  western  hilb. 

On  those  sultry  days  again. 

When  not  the  limberest  leaf  is  seen  to  move. 
Save  where  the  linnet  lights  upon  the  spray  ; 
When  not  a  floweret  bends  its  little  stalk. 
Save  where  the  bee  alights  upon  the  bloom. 

Let  us  seek  *'  some  fair  lone  beechen 
tree,"  and  under  "  its  cirque  of  shedded 
leaves,"  reclinini;  on  *'  daisies  vermeil- 
rimmed  and  white,  hid  in  deep  herbage," 
peruse  a  favorite  author, 

for  books,  we  know. 

Are  a  subatantial  world,  both  pure  and  good. 
Round  which,  with  tendrils  strong  as  fleidi  and 

blood. 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  may  grow. 

In  Autumn,  too. 

When  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day. 
And  touch  the  stubble  plains  with  rosy  hue ; 

When  in  a  wailful  choir  Uie  small  gnats  moum 
Among  the  river  swallows,  bonie  aloft. 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies ; 

— and  when  with  treble  soft 

The  red-breast  whistles  from  the  garden- 
croft  J 

And  gathering  swallowa  twitter  in  the  aUas  ^ 
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when  we  listen  to  **  the  sound  of  hollow 
gigha  in  the  serewood/'  and  look  upon 

those  bright  leaves,  whose  decay. 
Red,  Yellow,  or  etherially  pale« 
JUfsls  the  pride  of  Bummer ; 

Or  when,  in  the  evenings, 

"  The  breath  of  winter  comes  from  far  away. 
And  the  sick  we^  contimiaUy  bereaves 
Of  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a  rovadelay 
Of  death,  among  the  buihes  and  the  leaves, 
Making  all  bare  before  he  daxes  to  stray 
From  his  north  cavern  ; 

let  us 

With  many  fselings,  many  thooghts. 
Make  up  a  meditative  joy,  and  find 
Religioas  meanings  in  the  fbrms  of  Nature. 

And,  last  of  all,  '*  when  the  chill  rain 
begins  at  shot  of  eve,  in  dull  Norember;" 
and  ''winter  comes  to  rule  the  varied 
year;''  let  ns  have  our  social  comforts, 
and  pleasant  chat  at  the  blazing  hearth, 
and  listen,  with  an  inward  consciousness 
of  security,  to  the  howling  storms  without, 

Whkh  at  the  doors      d  windows   seem  to 

can. 
As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  mall; 
Yet  the  least  entrance  find  they  none  at  all ; 
Whence  sweeter  grows  our  rest  secure  in  massy 

hall. 

Let  ns  have  our  healthful,  bracing  walks, 
during  the  cold,  frosty  weather;  our 
happy  Christmas  merriments;  and  our 
pleasant  new  year's  day  parties : 

He    who    of  these  delights  can  judge,  and 

spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise. 

In  short,  let  us  be  cheerful,  and,  tempe* 
rate,  and  kind,  and  honest;  and,  when 
the  snows  of  age  descend  upon  our  heads, 
and  we  begin  to  approach  towards  **  that 
dividing  streak  between  our  visible  hori- 
zon and  that  more  clear  and  unstained 
hemisphere  on  which  the  sun  of  human 
existence  rises,  where  it  dips  behind  the 
remotest  hills  of  earthly  vision,."  may  we 
hope  for  that  easy  separation,  that  gentle 
dissolution,  so  finely  alluded  to  by  Dry- 
den,  in  the  following  lines  :— 


Is  there  no  smooth  descent  t  ne  painless  way 

Of  kindly  mixing  with  our  native  day  T 

There  is, — but  rarely  shall  that  path  be  trod  : 
♦  •  •  •  •       * 

Some  few,  by  temp'rance  taught,  approaching 

slow 
To  distant  fate,  by  easy  journeys  go  ; 
Gently  they  lay  them  down,  as  ev'ning  sheep 
That  on  their  woolly  fieeces  softly  sleep. 

—  And  now,  kind  reader,  I  have  one 
request  before  we  part ;  forget  not  our 
worthy  chronicler,  friend  Hone,  who  has 
gathered  for  us,  into  his  charming  pages, 
**  so  many  a  seasonable  &ct,  and  pleasant 
story."  Send  him  a  local  custom,  a  rural 
or  city  meditation,  an  extract,  nay  even  a 
reference  or  a  su^stion.  I  prithee 
bestir  thyself  in  this  matter,  and  spend 
an  hour  now  and  then  in  the  right  pleasant 
and  friendly  occupation  of  comftiunicating 
th^  portion  of  amusement  to  the  pages  of  the 
Year  Book.  But  methinks  I  hear  thee 
say, — *  I  would  send  this,  but  I  am  sure 
friend  Hone  knows  about  it  already." — 
**  Out  upon  such  half-faced  fellovrship  !  *' 
Contribute  cheerfully  what  thou  hast,  and 
allow  not  such  dallying  suppositions  to 
form  any  ground  of  excuse.  We  have 
each  of  us  our  own  peculiar  recollections, 
our  favorite  authors,  our  curious  facts, 
our  choice  passages ;  let  us,  then,  lighten 
his  labor,  and  contribute  to  the  variety 
of  his  columns,  *'  by  joining  and  uniting 
in  one  general  and  brotherly  resolution" 
to  send  whatever  we  think  suitable  and 
appropriate,  and  worthyof  being  recorded; 
for,  to  conclude,  in  the  words  of  Milton, 
*^  neither  can  every  building  be  of  one 
form ;  nay,  rather,  the  perfection  consists 
in  this,  that  Out  of  many  moderate  varie- 
ties, and  brotherly  dissimilitudes,  not 
vastly  disproportional,  arises  the  goodly 
and  the  graceful  symmetry  that  commends 
the  whote  pilie  ana  structure." 

And,  lastly,  gentle  reader,  you  and  I 
have  jogged  on  very  pleasantly  together, 
elancing,  in  our  way^  at  many  of  the 
nappy  filings,  '<  the  joys  and  the  delights 
of  human  life,"  and,  since  we  must  part, 
let  us  remember  that 


•the  crown  of  these 


Is  made  of  love  and  friendship,  and  sits  high 
Upon  the  forehead  of  humanity. 
All  its  more  ponderous  and  bulky  worth 
Is  friendship,  whence  there  ever  issues  forth 
A  steady  splendor;  but  at  the  tip-top 
There  hangs,  by  unseen  film,  an  orbed  drop 
Of  light,  and  that  is  love. 
Edinburgh,  March,  1831. 


A.  vr. 
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Alikemtaby  Calendar. 

The  festiral  of  Easter,  which  usualW 
AlIIs  towards  the  commencement  of  Aprils 
is  the  epoch  at  which  grass-lamb  and 
turbot  are  in  particular  demand.  Green- 
geese  and  turkey-poults  also  come  into 
notice.  Pork  disappears  from  all  polite 
Uble>9,  but  roasting  pigs  are  in  reauest. 

Holibuty  in  this  and  the  two  following 
months,  is  in  perfect  condition ;  it  comes 
in  as  an  acceptable  variety  at  the  close  o 
Lent,  along  with  carp,  tench,  and  perch, 
which  continue  in  season  until  the  end 
of  June. 

But  the  novelty  which  most  distin- 
guishes April  is  that  royal  fish,  the  stur- 
geon, whose  value  has  recently  been 
enhanced  by  the  discovery  of  a  mode  of 
dressing  which  places  him  almost  on  a 
par  with  turtle  in  richness  of  flavor, 
his  flesh  partakes  much  of  the  nature  of 
veal,  and  admits  of  being  roasted  as  such. 
The  weight  of  sturgeon  varies  from  50lbs. 
to  400lbs.  Young  ones  from  3s.  6d.  to 
5s.  per.  lb. — a  price  of  no  account  in  the 
estimation  of  a  roan  with  money,  and  "  a 
palate.^' 

Mackarel  is  in  season  during  April, 
May,  and  June.  The  first  supply  is 
taken  off  Brighton,  and  brought  to  London 
in  vans,  light  vehicles  upon  springs,  drawn 
by  four  horses,  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
stage  eoaches.  The  fish  are  packed  in 
wicker  baskets  called  pots.  The  mackarel 
brought  in  boats  are  generally  caught  off 
Margate,  and  in  such  quantities,  that 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
season  the  market  is  glutted  with  them, 
and  they  fall  rapidly  in  prices  At  Torbay, 
in  Devonshire,  they  are  cauffht  in  immense 
numbers,  and  are  often  sold  two  or  three 
for  a  penny;  sometimes  the  glut  is  so 
great  ttiat  they  are  thrown  on  the  land  as 
manure. 

Mullet  is  in  season  during  this  and  the 
following  month  only.  Brighton  soles 
are  in  request,  aitd  brought  by  the  same 
rapid  conveyance  which  is  used  for  eaily 
mackarel.  In  warm  weather  the  precau- 
tion is  taken  of  gutting  them. 

Herrings  are  in  abundance,  and  in  full 
roe,  on  which  account  they  are  not  so 
much  esteemed,  by  epicures,  as  at  their 
second  appearance,  late  in  the  autumn, 
when  diey  nave  spawned. 

Ham  is  much  in  season  at  this  time. 
It  is  the  almost  inseparable  escort  of  most 
kinds  of  white  meat,  the  prevailing  ingre- 
dient in  sandwiches,  and  the  most  conve- 
nient article  of  occasional  refreshment. 


The  most  highly  esteemed  hams  are  from 
Bayonne  and  Westphalia,  but  oar  own, 
from  Yorkshire,  weU  cured,  are  scarcely 
inferior  in  goodness  and  flavor. 

This  is  the  last  month  in  which  any 
wild-fowl,  vLcepi  wild  pigeons  are  ad- 
missible on  tablet  of  taste. 


Vegetable  Garden  Dikectoet. 

(Makch.*) 
Saw 

Beans ;  the  long-pod,  toker,  Sandwich, 
and  Windsor,  once  or  twice  during  the 
month. 

Peas ;  Prussians,  dwarf  imperials,  once 
or  twice. 

Lettuce;  the  hardy  sorts.  Radish; 
the  salmon,  short-top,  and  the  red  and 
white  turnip :  the  two  former  in  the  first 
or  second  week;  the  two  latter  in  the 
third  or  fourth. 

Small  sailed ;  every  fortnight. 

Spinach,  or  spinage ;  in  the  second 
week  for  early  crops. 

Parsley ;  the  curled-leaved,  in  the 
second  or  third  week. 

Asparagus ;  the  seeds  either  in  beds  to 
remam,  or  to  be  transplanted. 

Purslane,  chervil,  coriander,  basil,  dill, 
fennel,  and  any  other  sweet  herbs ;— also 
nasturtium ; — all  about  the  third  week. 

Beet-root,  carrot,  parsnip ;  in  the  third 
or  fourth  week  for  the  main  crops. 

Cabbage;  the  red,  Savoj,  Brussels 
mprouts.  Borecole,  about  the  fourth  week, 
it  done  at  all  this  month ;— ^dso. 

Turnips ;  the  early  stone,  Dutch,  and 
Swedish,  or  rutabaga ;  and 

Onions;  the  white  Spanish,  in  drills, 
for  a  foil  crop. 

Sea-kale ;  either  in  beds  to  remain,  or 
to  be  transplanted. 

Plant 

Horse-radish,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  and 
artichokes ;  in  the  second  or  third  week  ; 
— also 

Cuttings,  slips,  and  roots,  of  balm, 
mint,  thyme,  savory ;  and  small  plants  of 
sage,  rosemary,  lavender,  and  rue;  and 
the  roots  of  garlick,  shallots,  and  chi?es. 

Asparagus ;  in  beds,  about  the  fourth 
week. 


*  The  article  at  col.  263  thonld  have  been 
here,  and  thit  article  there.  There  is  no  re* 
medy  at  pretenty  bat  to  point  out  the  blimder« 
In  another  edition  it  ehall  be  rectified  by 
trant  position. 
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'Dransplant 
Early  cabbages,  and  autumn-iowii  let- 
tuce; the  foimer  as  early  in  the  month 
as  possible. 

Earth  up 
Peas,  beans.  &c. 

Fork 
Asparagus-beds,  if  the  weather  be  open 
and  dry  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Destroy  young  weeds,    and    remove 
litter  of  every  kind. 

National  Renovation. 
As  in  a  body,  when  the  blood  is  fresti, 
the  spirits  pure  and  vigorous,  not  only  to 
vital  but  to  rational  faculties,  and  those 
in  the  pertest  operations  of  wit  and  sub- 
tilty,  it  argues  in  what  good  plight  and 
constitution  the  body  is;    so  when  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  people  is  so  sprightly 
up  as  that  it  hais  not  only  wherewith  to 
guard  well  its  own  freedom  and  safety, 
but  to  spare  and  to  bestow  upon   the 
solidest  and  sublimest  points  of  contro- 
versy and  new  inventions,  it  betokens  us 
not  degenerated*,  nor  drooping  to  a  fatal 
decay ;  but  casting  off  the  old  and  wrinkled 
skin  of  corruption,  to  outlive  these  pangs, 
and  wax  young  i^in,  entering  the  glo-' 
rious  ways  of  truth  and  prosperous  virtue, 
destined  to  become  great  and  honorable 
in  these  latter  ages — methinks  I  see  in 
my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation, 
rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after 
sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks : 
metninks  I  see  her  like  an  eagle  mewing 
her  miffhty  youth,  and  kindling  her  un- 
dazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam  : 
purging  and  unsealing  her  long-abused 
sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly 
radiance ;  while  the  whole  noise  of  timor- 
ous and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also 
that  love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed 
at  what  she  means,  and  in  their  envious 
gabble  would  prognosticate  a  year  of  sects 
and  schismSd — Milton, 

avtii  1. 

ApaiL  Fool  Day. 
Scarcely  any  thing  can  be  added  to  the 
numerous  particulars  in  the  Every-Day 
Book  concerning  the  customs  of  to-day. 
The  most  popular  usage  that  remains  is 
referred  to  by  the  **  Spectator,"  while 
telling  of  the  Jack  Puddings  of  Eng- 
land, who  made  merriment  by  appearing 
in  a  fool's  coat,  and  committing  blunders : — 
^  Bat  this  little  triumph  of  the  understand- 
ing, under  the  disguise  of  laughter,  is  no 
where  more  visible  than  in  that  custom 


which  prevails  every  where  among  us  on 
the  first  day  of  the  present  month,  when 
every  body  takes  it  in  his  head  to  make 
as  many  fools  as  he  can.  In  proportion  as 
there  are  more  follies  discovered  so  there 
is  more  laughter  raised  on  this  day  than 
on  any  other  in  the  whole  year.  A  neigh- 
bour of  mine,  who  is  a  haberdasher  by 
trade,  and  a  very  shallow  conceited  fellow, 
makes  his  boasts  that  fdr  these  ten  years 
successively  he  has  not  made  less  than 
a  hundred  fools.  My  landladj^  had  a 
falling  out  with  him  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
for  sending  every  one  of  her  children  upon 
some  sleeveless  errand,  as  she  terms  it. 
Her  eldest  son  went  to  buy  a  half-penny 
worth  of  incle  at  a  shoemaker's ;  the  eldest 
daughter  was  despatched  half  a  mile  to 
see  A  monster ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole 
family  of  innocent  children  made  April 
fools.  Nay,  my  landlady  herself  did  not 
escape  him/' 

In  some  parts  of  North  America  the 
First  of  April  is  observed  like  St.  Valen- 
tine's day,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
boys  are  allowed  to  chastise  the  girls,  if 
they  think  fit,  either  vritli  words  or  blows. 
The  practice  is  referred  to  in  the  following 
verses  by  a  native,  extracted  from  an  Amer-. 
lean  Journal. 

April  Dav. 

This  day  to  common  love  is  dear. 

And  many  a  tale  will  tooth  thine  ear. 
Fond  hope  or  frolic  wit  to  prore  ; 
The  theme  of  minaoelsy  I  change, 
I  bring  a  tribute  new  and  strange* 
A  tale  of  hatred,  not  of  love. 

I  love  thee  not !— did  ever  zeal 
A  rarer  miracle  reveal. 

Thy  pity  or  thy  mirth  to  move  t 
'Tis  true  ;— for  all  thy  faults  I  gucH, 
And  strive  to  make  thy  beauties  less — 

What  more  is  hate,  if  this  be  love  ? 

Thy  wit  is  false  ;  for»  when  my  cheek 
Fades  with  the  fear  that  cannot  speak. 

My  pangs  thy  sparkling  jest  improve  ; 
And,  while  I  tremble,  how  much  guile 
Lurks  in  thy  lip  and  points  thy  smile — 

The  smile  which  stings,  yet  wakens  love ! 

Thine  eye     a  scorching  fire  is  there  ; 
For,  though  I  chide,  I  never  dare 
The  keenness  of  its  flash  to  prove. 
Thy  voice  has  won  the  Elf-Harp's  sound— 
I  hear  it,  and  my  tongue  is  bound. 
Or  wanders  into  words  of  love. 

Behold  thy  faults  ! — ^yet  keep  them  all. 
That  I  my  senses  may  recall, 

Whenspell -bound  in  thy  sphere  they  lovt' 
My  malice  as  thy  pride  is  great—- 
There  is  no  language  fits  my  hate. 

Unless  it  tells  thee — ^that  I  love  .* 
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The  preceding  engravings  are  repre- 
sentations of  the  cradle  and  chair  in  which 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  was  nursed,  while 
under  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  in 
Stirling  Castle. 

These  articles  of  the  nursery  furniture 
of  James  I. — ^the  first  of  the  family  of 
Stuart  that  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land—are now  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Frances  Erskine.  They  are  of  oak  ;  and 
the  design  and  earring,  of  the  cradle  es- 
pecially^ are  affirmed  by  the  gentleman 
who  communicates  the  sketches  to  be  Tery 
beautiful. 

In  consequence  of  their  being  iu  a  state 
df  rapid  decay,- Lady  F.  Erskine  caused 
drawings  of  them  to  be  taken  by  Mr. 
W.  Gr^ie,  the  able  artist  who  sketched 
the  spirited  figure  of  "  Allan-a-Maut''  in 
the  Tabic  Bo(Sc.  As  Archseological  curi- 
osities, which  have  not  been  published 
before,  the  present  inadequate  meiuorials 
of  their  form  are  placed  before  the  reader. 


The  eldest  oradle  of  which  there  is  an 
engraving  is  the  cradle  of  Henry  V., 
figured  by  Mr.  Fosbroke,  who  describes  it 
as  ''  a  wooden  oblong  chest,  swinging  by 
links  of  iron,  between  two  posts,  sur- 
mounted by  two  birds  for  ornament.**  In 
short,  that  early  cradle  is  of  the  self  same 
form  with  the  children's  cots,  now  made 
by  the  upholsterers,  and  commonly  used 
in  our  present  nurseries.  The  cradle  with 
rockers,  which,  within  recollection,  was 
used  in  all  femilies,  is  becoming  obsolete, 
exoept  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  The 
late  Ring  George  IV.,  and  hit  brothers  and 
sisters,  all  the  royal  &mily  of  George  III., 
were  rocked.  **  The  rocker"  was  a  female 
officer  of  the  household,  with  a  salary. 
One  of  the  most  magnificent  presents  sent 
from  India  by  Mr.  Warren  Hastings  to  the 
late  Queen  Charlotte  was  a  cradle,  orna- 
mented with  the  precious  metals,  and  richly 
jewelled. 


Mr.  Maurice  says — '*  The  first  of  April 
waa  anciently  observed  in  Britain  as  a  high 
and  general  Festival,  in  which  an  un- 
bounded hilarity  reigned  through  eveiy 
order  of  its  inhabitants ;  for  the  sun,  at 
that  period  of  the  year,  entering  into  the 
sign  Aries,  the  New  Year,  and  with  it  the 
season  of  rural  sports  and  vernal  delight, 
was  then  supposed  to  have  commenced. 
The  proof  of  the  ^f^at  antiquity  of  Uie 


observance  of  this  annual  Festival,  as  well 
as  the  probability  of  its  original  establish- 
ment in  an  Asiatic  region,  arises  from  the 
evidence  of  fiicts  afforded  us  by  Astron- 
omy. Although  the  reformation  of  the 
year  by  the  Julian  and  Gregorian  Calen- 
ders, and  the  adaptation  of  the  period  of  its 
commencement  fo  a  different  and  fiir  no- 
bler system  of  theology,  have  occasioned 
the  festival  sports  anciently  celebrated  in 
this  countiy  on  the  first  of  Aoril  to  have 
long  since  ceased  ;  and  although  the 
changes  occasioned,  durinff  a  long  lapse 
of  years,  by  the  shifting  of  the  Equinoc- 
tial points,  have  in  Asia  itself  been  pro- 
ductive of  important  Astronomical  alter- 
ations, as  to  the  eiact  ara  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year ;  yet,  on  both 
continents,  some  very  remarkable  traits 
of  the  jocundity  which  then  reigned  re- 
main even  to  these  distant  times.  Of 
those  preserved  in  Britain,  none  of  the 
least  remarkable  or  ludicrous  is  that  relic 
of  its  oristine  pleasantry  the  general  prac- 
tice ot  making  April-Fools,  as  U  is  called, 
on  the  first  day  of  that  month ;  but  this. 
Colonel  Pearce  (Asiatic  Researches,  vol. 
ii.  p.  334)  proves  to  be  an  immemorial 
custom  among  the  Hindoos.''  Mr.  Mau- 
rice then  inserts  the  Colonel's  account  o« 
the  '<  Huli  Festival,'*  as  cited  in  the  Every 
Day  Bookj  and  adds  that  **  the  least  enquiry 
into  the  ancient  customs  of  Persia,  or  the 
minutest  acquaintance  with  the  general 
astronomical  mythology  of  Asia,  would 
have  taught  Colonel  Pearce  that  the  bound- 
less hilarity  and  jocund  sports  prevalent 
on  the  first  day  of  April,  in  EngUind,  and 
during  the  Huli  Festival  of  India,  have 
their  origin  in  the  ancient  practice  of  cele- 
brating with  festival  rites  tne  period  of  the 
Vernal  Equinox,  or  the  day  when  the  new 
year  of  Persia  anciently  b^;an.*'* 


The  ^  Blackburn  Mail,"  May  10,  1810, 
contains  the  following  verses : — 

The  Obigii.  of  All-Fool  Day, 

Which  happened  m  the  Ide  of  ChUkaek,  en  the 
1th  of  the  mooM  Ni^da,  which,  in  the  Euro- 
pean Caiender,  maket  the  Finl  of  April — 

Am  Eastern  Tale. 

Ye  tpoitive  nymphs  who  on  Pamassiis  play» 
Though  old  as  aget, — yooag  and  erer  gay  1 


*  Maurice  vi.  71 — ^74 :  Sketch  of  the  Reli- 
gion of  the  Hindoos,  ii.  52 — 57  ;  cited  in  Pos 
broke's  Bnc.  of  Antiqaitict. 
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O  hithor  wing  from  Panut't  iioVry  Mde, 
Through  aerial  oceans  deave  the  liquid  tide  : 
Fead,  feed  jour  voi'xy,  while  he  iounda  the 

•trings. 
With  gen'rooa  draughts  from  Helicon's  pure 

springs  I  . 

In  days  of  yoxe  as  orient  legends  sing. 
In  Chiekock's  isle  there  leign'd  a  rifl^teoufl 

king. 
The  hear'nly  rirtucs  in  his  heart  were  stor*d. 
His  subjects  lov'd  him,  and  the  gods  ador'd ; 
But  still,  alasl  (no  modem  deeds  to  tell) 
Infernal  fiends  with  heavenly  minds  r^bel. 
Th'  enchanter  vile,  Ciongock,  had  decreed, 
No  branch  should   rise  of   their  illustrious 

breed  ; 
His  queen  was  barren  in  her  blooming  prime, 
And  doom'd  to  suffer  for  her  grandsire's  crime. 
At  length  a  heavenly  goddess  intervenes, 
PwMa,  the  fair,  a  friend  to  virtuous  queens. 
This  th'  enchanter  heard,  and^  raging  wild, 
Benounc'd  destruction  on  the  queen  and  child. 
The  blue-eyed  elves  all  hailed  the  happy  mom 
With  joys  extatic,  when  the  prince  was  bom  ; 
Their  comely  queen  thrice  kiss'd  the  babe,  and 

cnes, 
«  Reign  like  thy  sire,  be  virtuoos,  just,  and 

wise." 
But  soon  dark  gloom  dbscni^d  the  blissful  day ; 
High  o'er  the  sofa  upon  which  she  layj. 
The  fiend  appear'd,  a  sable  cloud  within> 
With  voice  terrific  and  malicious  grin. 
He  awful  roar'd  "  Deluded  woman,  know. 
That  now  and  henceforth,  I  will  be  his  foe ! 
Her  trembling  soul  could  not  sustain  thelright. 
But  sought  the  regions  of  eternal  light ! 
The  guardian  fair  in  spite  of  vengeance  smilM, 
Yow'd  to  protect  and  educate  the  child ; 
She  kiss'd,  she  tought,  and  led  the  boy  to 

fame; 
He  hopeful  grew,  rSe&mmm  was  his  name; 
With  guardian  eare  she  reared  the  youth  alone. 
And  plac'd  him  sale  on  his  paternal  throne ; 
Then  scal'd  a  doud,  ethereal^  blue,  and  bright, 
And  to  celestial  worlds  betook  her  flight. 

Within  the  entrance  of  his  gloomy  cell, 
Respiring  vengeance  sat  the  fiend  of  hell ; 
High  in  the  air  the  goddess  queen  he  spies. 
And  shouts  of  joy  re-echo  through  the  skies , 
"  Now,  now's  the   time ! "    and  then,   on 

triumph  bent, 
A  work  of  misdiief  was  his  dire  Intent. 
**  Yes,  feeble  mortal  1  yes,  I'Scamma,  know, 
That  now  and  henoefbitb  I  will  be  thy  foe  ! 
The  pow'r  thou  hast  shall  soon  evade  thy 

sight, 
liike  fleeting  visions  of  the  gloomy  night,"— 
Th'  enchanter  thus,  with  voice  of  thunder 

cried-, 
Three  times  he  langh'd,  and  three  times  nature 

sighMt 
Then  he  rose  up,  through  aerial  fields  he  flew 
His  beaming  car,  which  four   grey  dragons 

drew; 


His  awful  flight  inspired  the  earth  with  dread ! 
And  wild  confusion  o'er  the  land  was  spread  1 
The  roses  withered  and  the  lilies  died. 
And  Flora's  train  no  healing  balm  supplied ; 
No  tuneful  notes  through  fr^^rant  valleysmng. 
For  terror  chain'd  each  feather'd   warbler's 

tongue 
Like  Sol's  quick  rays,  the  moving  douds  he 

drives. 
And  o'er  the  temple's  jittering  spires  arrives ; 
He  curi)'d  his  steeds,  and  gnash'd  his  teeth 

with  rage. 
And  dared  the  youthful  monarch  to  engage. 
I'Scamma  soorn'd  his  rising  fame  to  stain. 
And  vow'd  to  meet  him,  fearless,  on  the  plaiaf 
He  hail'd  fair  Pussa  and  the  heavenly  choir 
And  she  appear'd,  in  douds  of  flaming  fire  ; 
With  her  right  hand  Ciongock  she  defied. 
And  with  her  left  a  talisman  she  tried  ; 
On  it  "  Mamu  Amuda"  dreadful  shone. 
He  saw  it  and  fell  headlong  from  his  throne  ; 
But  soon  arose,  and  with  audadous  might. 
Defied  the  guardian  queen  to  single  fight. 
Again  on  high  the  rdisman  she  held  ; 
Again  th'  enchanter's  vile  intent  was  quell'd 
Yet  hopeful  still,  and  still  her  pow'r  to  mock. 
Transformed  himself  to  an  o'erwhelming  rock , 
But,  helpless  he  !  Mamu  Amoda's  glow 
The  rock  dissolv'd  like  show'rs  of  vernal  snow. 
At  last  a  mighty  flood  he  form  a^  and,  sad  u> 

say  I 
He,  with  himself,  I'Scamma  swept  away  ! 
Fair  Pussa  saw,  but  saw,  alas  1  too  late  ! 
And  all  the  Island  moum'd  their  monarch's 

fate! 
His  soul  celestial  sought  the  high  abodes  ; 
Pussa  enroll'd  him  in  the  list  of  gods. 
And  stemm'd  the  roaring  torrent  for  his  sake  ; 
And  there  I'Scamma  stands,  a  stagnant  lake. 
Thus  fell  the  best  of  princes  from  his  throne» 
But  why  it  happen'd,  know  the  gods  alone. 
On  that  dread  day  a  haliow'd  £sst  was  made. 
And  yearly  tributes  to  his  mon'ry  paid ; 
The  parents  sent  their  lovely  ofispring  swift» 
To  seek  their  god,  and  ask  a  yearly  gift ; 
But  Mm  theyfomd  noif  yet,  for  his  dear  sake, 
Cast  stones  of  vengeance  in  the  stagnant  lake. 
"  Qo  seek  I'Scamma,"  says  the  virtuous  wife,, 
"  He'U  teU  thee  if  I  love  thee  as  my  life." 
The  husband  goes,  but  Mm  htcamuHfind, 
Yet  seeks  the  lake  to  ease  his  vengeful  mind. 
"  Go  seek  I'Scamma  of  immortal  fame," 
The  mother    says,  '*  Thy  husband   he  wiU 


name 


.»» 


The    daughter    goes  ; — no    soothing   power 

appears. 
And  soon  returns  dsssolv'd  in  doubtful  tears* 

So  did  those  customs  to  his  mem'ry  rise. 
From  babes  that  lisp,  to  sages  who  are  wise. 

From  Chiekock's  Ide,  told  by  some  sacved 


The  story  got  abroad,  and  rearh'd  Japan, 
From  thence  by  story-tellers  it  was  hurl'd 
Into  these  islands  of  the  western  world 
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Till  in  it!  progTMt  through  th«  modem  ocEool, 
The  haUow'd  focm  were  tara*d  to  ridicule ; 
And  thus  the  legend  of  two  thousand  yea». 
The  cawe  of  April  AUJotl  Da^  appeare. 


Cardan  relates  flmi  haying  found  among 
his  fatbei's  papers  that  prayers  addressed 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  first  of  April, 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  were  of  wonder^ 
ful  efficacy,  provided  a  Pater  Noster  and 
Ave  Maria  were  added  to  them,  he  made 
use  of  this  rule  of  devotion  on  the  most 
pressing  occasions,  **  and  found  it  to  an- 
swer perfectly  well/'* 


April  i.    Daybreaks      .    . 

Sun  rises    .    .     . 

—  sets  .... 

Twilight  ends 
The  ash  flowers. 
Field  rush  flowers. 
Banks  are  covered  with  primroses. 


ha    Bfta 

3  33 

5  34 

6  26 
8  28 


The  Sbasok 

In  a  we    chosen  library  "Tne  fint- 
ish  Natuialifit'*  claims    a    distinguished 

Elaee.  Its  volume  on  "  The  Seasons— 
pring  and  Summer,"  is  now  a  delight- 
ful pocket-companion,  and,  being  on  the 
table  at  the  present  moment,  anords  the 
following  passages : — 

On  Sprivo,  Birds,  Insects,  &c. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 


birds  is  at  this  earlv  season  the  most  use- 
ful to  man ;  they  onen  nip  off  the  buds  of 
trees,  but  in  most  instances  they  thereby 
cut  off  in  each  bud  a  whole  colony  of 
caterpillars.  Buds  are  never  a  favorite 
food  with  birds,  though  some  of  the  species 
that  remain  with  us,  or  visit  us  in  the 
winter  months,  have  recourse  to  them 
after  all  other  kinds  of  food  are  exhausted. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  all,  however, 
in  quest  of  insects  in  some  stage  or  other 


*  Bayle,  art.  Cardatta 


of  their  existence,  in  the  spring  months; 
and  as  they  carry  on  their  hunting  with 
great  vigor,  until  their  broods  be  able  to 
provide  for  themselves,  they  annually  cut 
off  as  many  destroyers  as,  but  for  them, 
would  proGuce  famine  in  the  most  fertile 
country. 

The  insects  which  the  birds  thus  con- 
sume for  their  own  ibod  and  that  of  their 
callow  young,  by  so  many  myriads,  have 
no  doubt  their  use  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, as  well  as  the  others.  We  know  that 
the  insects  and  the  parasitical  fungi  con- 
sume substances  of  which  the  decompo- 
sition in  the  air  would  be  disagreeaole, 
because  we  find  that  they  resort  to  those 
substances.  It  may  be,  too,  that  there 
is  some  good  in  the  havoc  which  they 
commit  among  the  veeetable  tribes,  how- 
ever much  it  may  interfere  with  our  opera- 
tions. The  germs  of  life  are  so  thick 
everv  where  that  there  is  really  no  room 
for  them  in  the  world,  if  the  one  were  not 
so  constituted  as  to  put  down  the  other; 
one  single  plant  might  be  made  to  clothe 
a  wnole  country,  to  the  prevention  of  all 
other  vegetation,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  Were  it  not  for  the  goldfinches, 
thistles  and  ragweed  would  soon  become 
intolerable;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  means 
by  which  they  are  destroyed,  there  is 
really  no  place  free  from  the  winged 
seeds  of  the  tyngefiegUg  of  Linnaeus.  Also, 
as  all  the  buds  and  leaves  upon  a  living 
tree  are  in  a  state  fit  for  growing,  the 
pruning  by  the  insect,  when  not  carried 
to  excess,  may  be  healthful  to  it.  Before, 
however,  we  can  make  any  remarks  upon 
the  usefulness  of  natural  objects  or  events, 
farther  than  as  they  are  useful  to  our- 
selves, we  must  know  the  whole;  and  how 
far  we  may  yet  be  fh>m  that  is  not  a 
measurable  quantity.  Still  the  little  that 
we  do  know  about  it  is  very  delightful, 
and  never  more  so  than  when  the  breath 
of  spring  first  wiles  us  into  the  field, 
wondering  at  every  thing  around  us. 
lliere  is  a  richer  tone  of  color  in  the  sky, 
and  certainly  in  the  clouds ;  the  air,  as  it 
fans  the  newly  loosened  earth,  is  all  per- 
fume, without  any  of  the  heaviness  of  that 
which  comes  from  particular  substances. 
The  turned  sod  shows  us  that  we  have 
not  in  all  our  chemical  apparatus  an  elem- 
bio  like  the  earth.* 


•  British  Natwalia,  vol.  ii.  p.  104—100. 
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Clear  bftd  die  day  been  from  the  dawn. 

All  chequered  was  the  sky. 
Thin  clooda,  like  acarfs  of  cobweb  lawn, 

Yeil'd  heaven's  moat  gloriooa  eye. 

The  wind  had  no  more  strength  than  this. 

That  leisurely  it  blew. 
To  make  one  leaf  the  next  to  kiss. 

That  closely  by  it  grew. 

The  flowers,  like  brave  embroider'd  girls, 

Looked  as  they  mOst  desired. 
To  see  whose  head  with  orient  pearls. 

Most  curioosly  was  tyr'd. 

The  rills  that  on  the  pebbles  play'd 

Might  now  be  heard  at  will ; 
This  world  the  only  music  made. 

Else  every  thing  was  still. 

And  to  itself  the  subtle  air 

Such  sovereignty  assumes, 
That  it  received  too  large  a  share. 

Prom  Nature's  rich  perfumes. 

Prayton. 


Almon.d-Tree,  akd  Bees. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  pleasure  to  dine 
with  a  very  amiable  and  worthy  friend  at 
his  villa  a  few  miles  distant  nrom  town  ; 
and,  while  the  company  were  high  in 
mirth  over  the  afternoon's  bottle,  slipped 
aside  to  enjoy  half  an  hour's  sober  thought 
and  salutary  air.  An  almond-tree,  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden,  presented  an  immense 
tuft  of  flowers,  covering  its  whole  surflice. 
Such  a  glow  of  floral  beauty  would  at  any 
time  have  been  an  object  of  admiration ; 
but  at  a  season  when  every  thing  else  is 
dead,  when  not  a  leaf  appears  on  any  of 
the  vegetable  tribe  besides,  and  the  ad- 
jacent trees  are  bare  skeletons,  it  claimed 
a  peculiar  share  of  attention. 

An  inquisitive  eye  loves  to  pry  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  objects,  ana  seldom 
fails  of  a  reward  more  than  proportioned 
to  the  trouble  of  the  research.  Every 
one  must  have  observed,  that  in  all  flowers 
there  is  an  apparatus  in  the  centre,  differ- 
ent from  the  leafy  structure  of  the  verge, 
which  is  what  strikes  the  eye  at  first 
sight;  the  threads  which  support  the  yellow 
heads  in  the  centre  of  the  rose,  and  those 
which  serve  as  pedestals  to  the  less 
numerous,  but  larger,  dusky  black  ones 
in  the  tulip,  are  of  this  kind.  Formerly, 
these  were  esteemed  no  more  than  casual 
particles,  or  the  effect  of  a  luxuriance 
nrom  an  abundant  share  of  nourishment 
sent  up  to  the  leaves  of  tlie  flower,  throw- 
ing itself  into  these  uncertain  forms,  as 
they  were  then  esteemed.  But  science 
disclaims  the  supposition  of  nature's  hav- 
Ing  made  any  thing,  even  the  slightest 


particle  of  the  meanest  herb,  in  vain ;  and, 
proceeding  on  this  hypothesis,  has  dis- 
covered that  the  gaudy  leaves  which  were, 
at  one  time,  supposed  to  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  flower,  are  merely  a  defence 
to  the  thready  matter  within ;  which,  de- 
spised as  it  used  to  be,  is  indeed  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  whole — is  that 
for  which  almost  the  whole  has  beei^ 
formed,  and  that  alone  on  which  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  species  depends.  It  baa 
been  found  that,  of  the  mmutest  threads 
in  this  little  tuft,  there  is  not  one  but  has 
a  destined  office,  not  bne  but  joins  in  the 
common  service;  and  that,  though  so 
numerous  and  apparantly  indefinite,  every 
single  flower  on  the  whole  tree  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  number  to  the  utmost  ex- 
actnesstand  precisely  in  the  same  situation. 
Nor  is  it  credible  that  there  ever  has  been, 
or  ever  will  be,  through  successive  ages,  a 
tree  of  the  same  kind  every  single  flower 
of  which  will  not  be  formed  with  the  same 
perfect  regularity. 

In  the  beautiful  Almond-tree  before  me 
I  saw  a  confirmation  of  this  accurate  ex- 
actness in  the  care  of  proWdence.  Not  a 
flower  of  the  millions  that  crowded  upon 
the  sight  in  every  part  but  contained  the 
precise  number  of  thirty  little  threads; 
and  not  one  of  these  threads  but  had  its 
regularly-figured  head  placed  in  the  same 
direction  on  its  summit,  and  filled  with  a 
waxy  dust,  destined  for  impregnating  the 
already  teeming  fruit.  The  fruit  ^owed 
its  downy  rudiments  in  the  centre,  and 
sent  up  a  peculiar  organ  to  the  height  of 
these  heads,  to  receive  the  fertilising  dust 
when  the  heads  should  burst,  and  convey 
it  to  the  Terv  centre  of  the  embrio  fruit. 

Such  is  the  economy  of  nature  in  the 
production  of  these  treasures ;  but  she  has 
usually  more  purposes  than  one  to  answer 
in  the  same  subject.  It  was  easy  to  con- 
ceive, that  one  of  all  these  little  recepta- 
cles of  dust  might  have  contained  enough 
of  it  to  impregnate  the  kernal  of  a  sin^e 
fruit,  for  each  flower  produces  no  more. 
Yet,  surely,  twenty-nine  in  thirty  had  not 
been  created  in  vain.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  mvBtery  was  explained  to  me. 

The  sun  shone  with  unusual  warmth, 
for  the  season,  led  forth  a  bee  from  a 
neighbouring  hive,  who  directed  her  course 
immediately  to  this  source  of  plenty.  The 
little  creature  first  settled  on  the  top  of 
one  of  the  branches ;  and,  for  a  moment, 
seemed  to  enjo^  the  scene  as  I  did.  She 
just  gave  me  time  to  admire  her  sleeky 
silky  coat,  and  glossy  wings,  before  she 
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plunged  into  a  ftU  blown  blossom^  and 
buried  herself  among  the  thready  honors 
of  the  centre.  Here  she  wantoned  and 
rolled  heiadf  about,  as  if  in  ecstasy,  atjon- 
siderable  time.  Her  motions  greaUy  dis- 
concerted the  ^^paratus  of  the  flower ;  the 
ripe  heads  of  the  thready  filaments  all 
burst,  and  shed  a  subtile  yellow  powder 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  leayes,  nor 
did  she  cease  from  her  gambols  while  one 
of  them  remained  whole,  or  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  dnst  in  iu  cavity. 

Tired  with  enjoyment,  she  now  walked 
out,  and  appeared  to  have  paid  ftr  ttft 
mischief  she  had  done  at  the  expenue  of 
strangely  defiling  her  own  downy  coat. 
Though  some  of  the  dust  from  the  little 
capsoles  had  been  spread  over  the  surface 
of  the  flower,  the  far  greater  part  of  it  had 
evidently  fallen  upon  her  own  back,  and 
been  retained  there  among  the  shag  of  iU 

covering.  .... 

She  now  stationed  herself  on  the  summit 
of  a  little  twig,  and  began  to  dear  her 
body  of  the  newly  gathered  dust,  and  it 
was  not  half  a  minute  before  her  whole 
coat  was  as  clean  and  glossy  as  at  first: 
yet  it  vras  most  singular,  not  a  particle  of 
the  dust  had  fallen  upon  any  of  the  flowers 
about  her,  where  it  must  have  been  visi- 
ble as  easily  as  on  the  surface  of  that  it 

was  taken  worn.  -   ,     #1      1 

A  very  labored  motion  of  the  fore  legs 
of  the  bee  attracted  my  eye,  and  the  whole 
business  was  then  immediately  explamwl ; 
I  found  she  had  carefully  brought  t^her 
every  particle  that  she  had  wiped  off  from 
her  body,  and  formed  it  into  a  mass,  which 
she  was  now  moulding  into  a  firmer  tex- 
ture, and  whicii  she  soon  after  deliTcred 
to  the  next  leg,  and  from  that,  after  a  lit- 
tie  moulding  more,  to  the  hinder  one, 
where  she  lodged  it  in  a  round  lump  m  a 
part  destined  to  receive  it;  and,  having 
thus  finished  her  operation,  took  vnng  for 
the  hive  with  her  load. 

It  was  now  evident,  that  what  had  seem- 
ed sport  and  pastime  was  business  to  the 
insect;  that  its  rolling  itself  about  was 
with  intent  to  dislodge  this  yellow  dust 
from  the  little  cases  that  contained  it;  and 
that  tnis  powder,  the  abundance  of  which 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  could  not  be  creat- 
ed for  the  service  of  the  plant,  was  des- 
tined to  furnish  the  bee  with  wax  to  make 
ito  comlw,  and  to  serve  us  for  a  thousand 
purposes  afterwards.  . .    .v 

The  return  of  this  single  insect  to  the 
-hive  sent  out  a  legion  upon  the  same  ex- 
pedition.   The  tree  was  in  an  instant  co- 


vered as  thick  almost  with  bees  as  with 
flowers.  All  these  employed  themselves 
exactly  as  the  first  had  done,  except  that 
some  forced  themselves  into  flowers  scarce- 
ly opened,  in  which  the  reservoirs  of  this 
waxy  powder  were  not  ripe  for  bursting. 
I  saw  them  bite  open  successively  every 
one  of  the  thirty  heads  in  the  flower,  andf, 
scooping  out  the  contents,  add  them  to 
the  inoieasinff  ball,  that  was  to  be  carried 
home  upon  the  thigh. 

Such  then  is  the  purpose  of  nature  in 
providing  what  may  appear  to  us  profuse- 
w  an  abundant  quantity  of  this  powder. 
'fhe  bee  wants  it,  and  the  labour  which 
the  insect  employs  to  get  it  out  never 
fails  to  answer  the  purpose  of  impregnat- 
ing the  fruit ;  for  a  vast  quantity  of  it  is 
thus  scattered  over  the  organ  destined  to 
the  conveying  of  it  thither.  The  powder 
is  the  natural  food  of  the  bee.  What  is 
lodged  in  the  hive  is  eaten  by  the  swarm, 
and,  after  it  has  been  retained  in  the 
stomach  long  enough  to  be  divested  of 
its  nutritive  qualities,  it  is  disgorged  in  a 
state  ready  for  moulding  into  real  and 
finished  wax. 

In  the  great  chain  of  beings  no  one  is 
created  solely  for  itself;  each  is  subservi- 
ent to  the  purposes  of  others;  each,  be- 
sides the  primordial  ofiice  to  which  it  is 
destined,  is  a  purpose,  or  means,  of  good 
to  anoilier,  pernaps  to  many.  How  grati- 
fied is  the  mind  that  comprehends  this— 
how  infinite  the  wisdom  of  the  appoint- 
ment! * 

Whals-Fisbivg. 

Early  in  April  ships  are  fitted  out  for, 
and  sail  upon  their  voyages,  for  whaling 
adventures  in  the  sea  wmch  the  fish  in- 
habit. 

There  is  a  bluff  whalers'  song,  careless 
in  expression,  but  very  descriptive  of  the 
occupation ;  and,  there  being  nobody  to 
object,  we  will  have  it  at  once  from  the 
«  CollecUon  of  Old  Ballads,  1726,''  iii. 
172-— 

Tee  Greekland  Voyage,  or  THE  Whale- 
Fisher's  Delight  :   being  a  fidl  de- 
scrmtion  of  the  manner  of  the  taking  oj 
Wnales  on  the  coat  0/  GreeiUand,-^ 
Tune. — Hey  to  the  Temple. 
Why  stay  we  at  home,  now  the  seMon  is  oomo ! 
Jolly  ladi  let  us  liquor  oar  throats ; 
Out  interest  we  wrong,  if  we  tarry  too  long. 
Then  all  hands,  let  as  fit  out  our  boats  -, 

•  Sir  John  HiU. 
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Let  emch  mun  prepare 

Of  the  tackling  hie  ehave^ 
By  neglect  a  good  voyage  may  be  loet : 

Come,  I  say,  let's  away. 

Make  no  stay  nor  delay. 
For  the  winter  brings  whalea  on  the  coast. 

Harry,  Will,  Robin,  Ned,  with,  bold  Tom  in 

the  head. 
And  Sam  in  the  stem  bravely  stands. 
As  ragged  a  crew  if  we  give  them  their  dne, 
An  did  ever  take  oars  in  their  hands  ; 

Such  heroes  as  these 

Will  with  blood  stain  the  seas. 
When  they  join  with  their  resolute  matbs. 

Who  with  might  void  of  fright. 

With  delight,  boldly  fight 
Mighty  wales,  as  if  they  were  but  sprata. 

Come  coil  in  the  wasp,  see  the  hatchets  be 

sharp. 
And  make  ready  the  irons  and  lance  ; 
Each  man  ahip  his  oar,  and  leave  nothing  on 

shore 
That  is  needfal  the  voyage  to  advance  ; 

See  the  buoy  be  made  tight. 

And  the  drag  fitted  right, 
80  that  nothing  be  wanting  anon  : 

Kever  doubt,  but  look  out 

Round  about ;  theres  a  spout. 
Come  away  boyr,  let's  launch  if  we  can. 

The  surf  runs  too  high,  'twill  bo  down  by  and 

by* 

Take  a  slatchto  go  off;  now  'twill  do; 
Hnna!    launch  amain>  for    the  sea  grows 

again. 
Pull  up  brisUy  a  stroke  (boys)  or  two  ; 

Ha,  well  row'd  !  'tis  enough. 

We  are  clear  of  the  suff, 
A  yare  hand  heave  out  water  apace  ; 

There's  the  whale,  that's  her  back 

That  looks  black  ;  there's  her  wake. 
Pull  away,  boys,  let's  give  her  a  chase. 

Ha !  well  row'd  jolly  trouts,  pull  away,  there 

she  spouu. 
And  we  gain  of  her  briskly  I  find  ; 
We'ra  much  'bout  her  ground,  let's  take  a 

<   dram  round ; 
And  her  rising  be  sure  let  us  mind  : 

She's  hero,  just  a-head. 

Stand  up  Tom,  pull  up  Ned, 
We  are  fast,  back  a  stem  what  ye  may ; 

Hold  on  lad,  I'm  afraid 

She's  a  jade,  she's  so  mad. 
She's  a  seragg,  for  your  lives  cut  away. 

Cot  away,  raw ;  she's  off,  let  her  go  ; 
Though  we  met  with  misfortune  already, 
'Tis  courage  must  do,  for  the  proverb  you 

know, 
A  faint  heart  never  won  a  fair  lady. 

Come,  this  is  no  disgrace, 

Full  up  lads,  another  ehase. 


Our  mates  will  be  fast  without  doubt ; 

So  what  cheer  f    We  are  near. 

She  is  thera  ;  no,  she's  hero 
Just  a  stem  ;  jolly  hearts,  pull  about. 

Poll  brisUy,  for  there  she's  risen  very  fair. 

Back  a-fltern,  it  is  up  to  the  strap  ; 

Well  done  Tom,  bravely  throwed,  cheeily 

lads,  bravely  rowed, 
Tis  not  always  we  meet  with  mishap. 

Veer  out  warp,  let  her  run. 

She  will  quickly  have  done  ; 
Well  done,  mate ;  'twas  a  brave  second  stroke  ; 

Now  she  jerks,  who  can  work  f 

y  eer  out  waip,  ahe  tows  sharp  ; 
Hang  the  blacksmith !  our  launce  it  is  brok^. 

Pall  a-head,  hale  in  warp,  for  she  tows  not  so 

sharp, 
ghe's  beginning  to  flounce  and  to  strike ; 
Fit  a  launce,  let  us  try  if  we  can  by  and  by 
Give  her  one  gentle  touch  to  the  quick : 

Bravely  throwed,  jolly  lad. 

She  is  not  nigh  so  mad 
As  ahe  was  ;  t'other  lannee  may  do  good  , 

Well  done  Tom,  that  was  home, 

Twas  her  doom,  see  her  foam^ 
She'a  sick  at  the  heart,  she  spouts  blood. 

The  business  is  done,  launce  no  mora,  let's 

alone, 
Tis  her  flurry,  she's  as  dead  as  a  herring  ; 
Let's  take  her  in  tow,  and  all  hands  stoutly 

row; 
And, mate  Sam, pry  thee  mind  well  thy  steeringy 

Tlie  wind  begins  to  blow. 

And  the  seas  bigger  grow. 
Every  man  put  his  strength  to  his  oar : 

Leave  to  prate,  now  'tis  late. 

Well  rawed  mate,  hey  for  Kate, 
She's  »*ground,  cut  away,  let's  ashore. 

Come  turn  up  the  boats,  let's  put  on  our  coats. 
And  to  Ben's,  there's  a  cheerapping  cup ; 
Let's  comfort  our  hearts,  every  man  his  two 

quarts. 
And  to-morrow  all  hands  to  cut  up ; 

Betimes  leave  yonr  wives. 

Bring  your  hooks  and  your  knives, 
And  let  none  lie  a-bed  like  a  lubber ; 

But  begin  with  the  sun. 

To  haVe  done  beforo  noon  ; 
That  the  carts  may  come  down  for  the  blubber 


Mr.  Scoresby,  in  his  "  Account  of  the 
Arctic  Regions/'  gives  an  interestina:  and 
valuable  history  and  description  of  the 
North  Whale  Fishery. 

He  mentions  a  curious  fact  respeclint^ 
the  redpole,  a  little  bird,  familiar  to  our 
climate,  and  well  known  by  being  caged 
for  its  note.    Albm  says,  **  We  are  not 
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sure  that  these  birds  build  in  England ; 
they  are  found  here  in  winter,  but  go  away 
again  in  the  spring.  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  any  of  their  nests  being  found ; 
I  rather  believe  they  come  to  shun  the 
cold.''  Mr.  Scoresby  seems  to  decide 
upon  the  question  of  its  emigration.  He 
says,  **  On  our  approach  to  Spitzbereeny 
several  of  the  lesser  redpoles  alighted  on 
different  parts  of  the  ship,  and  were  so 
wearied  apparently  with  being  on  the 
wing,  thoi|gh  our  distance  from  the  land 
was  not  above  ten  miles,  that  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  taken  alive.  How  this 
little  creature  subsists,  and  why  a  bird  of 
such  apparent  delicacy  should  resort  to 
such  a  barren  and  gelid   country,  are 

?uestions  of  some  curiosity  and  difficulty, 
t  must  be  migratory ;  and  yet  how  such 
a  small  animal,  incapable  of  taking  the 
water,  can  perform  the  journey  from 
Spitzbergen  to  a  milder  climate,  without 
perishing  by  Ibe  way,  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive. Supposing  It  to  take  advantage 
of  a  favorable  gale  of  wind,  it  must  still 
be  at  least  ten  hours  on  the  wing  before 
it  could  reach  the  nearest  part  of  Norway, 
an  exertion  of  which  one  would  imagine 
it  to  be  totally  incapable.''* 


hold  on  my  course^  by  the  Cope  of  Oood 
Hopcj  till  1  arrive  at  tne  haven  of  etemail 
happinesse?  —  A.  Warwick. 


The  Red  Breast— an  Ekblev. 

As  oft  as  I  heare  the  robin  red-breast 
chaunt  it  as  cheerfully,  in  September,  the 
beginning  of  winter,  as  in  March,  the 
approach  of  summer;  why  should  not 
wee  (thinke  I)  give  as  cheerful  entertain- 
ment to  the  hoary-firosty  hayres  of  our 
age's  winter,  as  to  the  primroses  of  our 
youth's  spring  ?  Why  not  to  the  declining 
sunne  in  adversity,  as  (like  Persians)  to 
the  rising  sunne  of  prosperity^  I  am 
sent  to  the  ant  to  leame  industry ;  to  the 
dove  to  leame  innooency ;  to  the  serpent 
to  leame  vrisdome ;  and  why  not  to  this 
bird  to  leame  equanimity  ana  patience, 
and  to  keepe  the  same  tenour  of  mv 
mind's  quietnesse,  as  well  at  the  approach 
of  the  calamities  of  winter,  as  of  the  springe 
of  happinesse  ?  And,  since  the  Roman's 
constancy  is  so  commended,  who  changed 
not  his  countenance  with  his  changed 
fortunes,  why  should  not  I,  with  a  Chris- 
tian resolution,  hold  a  steady  course  in  all 
weathers,  and,  though  I  bee  forced  with 
crosse-winds  to  shift  my  sailes  and  catch 
at  side-winds,  yet,  skillmlly  to  steere,  and 
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April  2.    Day  breaks      .     . 

Sun  rises     .    .    . 

—  sets      .    .    . 

Twilight  ends  .    . 
White  oxalis  flowers. 
Yellow  oriental  Narcissus  flowers. 
Bulbous  crowfoQt  flowers. 
A  swallow  or  two  may  perhaps  be  seen. 

aturil  3. 

The  Swallow's  Returv. 

Welcome,  weleome,  feathered  etranger ! 

Now  the  sun  bide  nature  smile  ; 
Safe  arrived,  and  free  from  danger. 

Welcome  to  our  blooming  isle ; 
Still  twitter  on  my  lowly  roof. 

And  hail  me  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Bach  mom  the  recollected  proof. 

Of  time  that  ever  fleets  away  ! 

Fond  of  saashine,  fond  of  shade. 

Fond  of  skies  serene  and  dear 
B'en  transient  storms  thy  Joys  invade. 

In  fairest  seasons  of  Uie  year ; 
What  makes  thee  seek  a  milder  dime  f 

What  bids  thee  shun  the  wintry  gale  f 
How  knowest  thou  thy  departing  time  ? 

Hail !  wond'roos  bird  !  hail,  swallow,  hail  I 

Sore  something  more  to  thee  is  given. 

Than  myriads  of  the  feathered  race ; 
Some  gift  divine,  some  spark  from  heaven, 

That  guides  thy  flight  from  place  to  place 
Still  freely  come,  still  freely  go. 

And  blessings  crown  thy  vigorous  wing ; 
May  thy  rude  flight  meet  no  rude  foe, 

Delightfril  Meatenger  of  Spring ! 


The  preceding  verses  by  Mr.  William 
Franklin,  a  Lincolnshire  miller,  may 
welcome  a  letter  from  the  author  of  the 
"  Histoiy  of  Moriey." 

To  Ma.  Hone. 

Moriey,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire. 

Sir, — ^The  time  is  nearly  come  when  we 
may  expect  a  visit  from  that  most  won- 
derful bird,  the  swallow.  His  advent  in 
Yorkshire,  as  I  have  noticed  for  many 
years,  is  between  the  16th  and  25th  of 
April ;  but,  with  you,  in  the  south,  it  will 
be  sooner.  After  perusing,  for  many 
years,  with  much  interest,  all  the  accoimts 
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and  controversies  which  haTe  been  printed 
respecting  this  interesting  traveller,  I 
must  say  there  is  one  thing  with  which  I 
have  been  exceedingly  dissatisfied.  Not 
one  person,  that  I  know  of,  has  ever  ac- 
counted satisfactorily  for  these  birds  being 
invisible  in  their  migrations  to  Europe 
or  Africa.  We  hear  or  see  a  few  solitary 
accounts,  such  as  those  of  Adamson  and 
sir  Charles  Waser,  about  their  settling  on 
the  masts  of  ships;  but  these  prove  little, 
and,  by  their  infiequency,  are  rather 
calculated  to  excite  suspicion ;  and  have, 
certainly,  produced  little  conviction  upon 
those  who  contend  that  some  species  (at 
least)  of  swallows  abide  in  England  all 
the  year,  'the  objection,  you  see,  which 
perpetually  recurs,  is  this,  — "  If  these 
Diras  do  really  leave  us,  how  comes  it 
that  their  transits  should  not  have  been 
clearly  ascertained  by  the  ocular  testimony 
of  observant  and  distinguished  men,  ages 
ago?  How  happens  it  that  we  should 
only  have  the  fortuitous  accounts  of  ob- 
scure and  common  individuals  ?'' 

There  are  other  exceptions  to  migration, 
taken  by  the  objectors  to  whom  I  allude, 
such  as  the  testimony  of  people  who 
assert  that  swallows  have  been  nshed  up 
out  of  water,  or  found  in  caves,  hol- 
low trees,  &c.,  and  restored,  by  warmth, 
to  animation:  but,  really,  Mr.  Editor, 
it  appears  to  me  that  all  this  nonsense 
may  be  ended  at  a  single  blow,  by  refer- 
ence to  the  works  of  Pennant,  and  the 
writings  of  those  eminent  anatomists^ 
Messrs.  John  Hunter  and  Bell :  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  notice  any  otlier  than  that 
which  appears  to  me  the  grand,  and  verj' 

Slausible  objection ;  and  this  will  intro- 
uce,  very  naturally,  my  own  opinion,— 
formed,  as  far  as  X  know  myself,  upon 
observation  and  reason,  and,  certainly, 
noteathered  from  the  deductions  of  others. 
Every  observant  man  must  have  re- 
marked how  different  are  the  motions  of 
swallows,  when  about  to  disappear,  from 
what  they  are  at  other  times. — ^They  call 
together,^  they  congregate,— they  are  seen 
in  flocks  high  in  the  air,  making  circum- 
volutions, and  trying,  as  it  were,  the 
strength  of  their  pinions.  There  seems 
every  preparation  lor  a  journey, — for  an 
ascent  into  the  still  higher  regions  of  our 
atmosphere, — for  an  ascent j  I  say,  into  the 
calm  and  quiet  reeions,  where,  high  above 
those  storms  whicti  agitate  the  ocean  and 
the  earth,— which  would  immerse  them 
in  the  one,  or  drive  them  back  upon  the 
other;  and  where,  far  beyond  the  ken  of 


mortals,  they  can  wing  their  way  under 
the  direction  of  an  unerring  guide.  Yes 
— when,  during  the  e<juinoxial  gales,  we 
see  the  lower  clouds  flitting  over  the  disk 
of  the  sun  or  moon, — the  waves  of  the 
sea  uplifted,— and  the  oaks  of  the  forest 
bending  before  the  blast,— ^we  see,  also, 
the  fleecy  strata  high  above  the  tempest, 
quiet  and  unruffled;  and  may  assure 
ourselves  that,  in  ethereal  space,  still 
higher,  the  pretty  harbinger  of  the  spring 
sojourns.  ^ 

How  elevated,  sweet,  and  consoling, 
are  the  reflections  which  naturally  arise 
out  of  this  hypothesis,  in  the  mind  of  that 
man  who  delights  to  look  through  "  na- 
ture up  to  nature's  God."  To  me,  at 
least  (partial  as  I  am  to  good  analogies) 
these  pure  and  peaceful  tracts,  with  their 
lovely  and  innocent  travellers,  are  em- 
blematic of  that  upper  and  better  world, 
to  which  the  holy  and  the  virtuous  ascend 
when  the  warring  elements  of  this  life  are 
felt  no  more;  and,  in  the  instinct  and 
formation  of  the  swallow,  with  the  means 
provided  for  its  safety  by  a  beneficent 
Creator,  I  am  reminded  of  the  assurance 
that  <<  not  even  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
ground  without  his  permission^'  by  whom 
« the  very  hairs  of  out  heads  are  num- 
bered." 

Not  to  trespass  much  Airther  upon  your 
columns,  permit  me  to  observe  now  well 
my  observations  coincide  with  the  account 
of  king  James's  hawk,  at  p.  274.  If,  in 
ethereal  space,  a  bird  of  this  kind  could 
fly,  in  a  short  time,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,— much  less  wonderful  would  it  be 
for  a  swallow,  under  like  circumstances, 
to  reach  Africa. 

Yours  respectfully, 

NORRISSON  SCATCBERD. 

March,  1U31. 


h.  m. 
AprU  3.    Day  breaks     ...     3  27 
Sun  rises     ....    5  30 
—  seU      ....    6  30 
Twilight  ends  ...    8  33 
Wall-flower  flowers  generally,  though 
flowers  on  old  plants  are  often  out  much 
earlier. 

Blue  houndstongue  flowers  abundantly. 

Oriental  hyacinth  flowers  in  gardens. 

Clarimond  tulip  begins  to  blow. 

The  golden  stars  of  the  pilewort  now 
bespangle  shady  banks  and  iUmms  till 
May. 
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There  are  seTen  pillari  of  Gothic  mold, 
In  Chillon'i  dungeons  deep  and  old, 
There  ire  sevea  columns,  maasy  and  gr^iy. 
Dim  with  a  dall  impriion'd  lay, 
Aiunbeam  nhich  hath  loat  its  way, 
And  throucth  the  crevice  and  the  clell 
Of  the  thick  wall  ii  fallei.  and  left ; 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  bo  damp, 
Like  a  nmnh's  meteor  lamp : 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring. 

And  in  Mch  ring  there  is  a  chain; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing, 

For  in  these  limbs  its  tcetli  remain. 
With  marks  that  will  not  woar  away. 
Till  I  htie  done  with  this  utn*  day. 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  years — I  cannot  count  them  oVr ; 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 
When  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  d.lit 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 

THE  PRISONER  OF  CHtLLON. 

A  drawing  of  the  dungeon  of  Chillon  to  tha  Year  Book  for  its  present  one.  On 
WW  taken  on  the  spot,  in  1033,  b^W.  A.  the  pillar  to  llie  right  is  Lord  Byron's 
D.,  iun..  who  obligingW  communtcaled  it     name,  cut  deep  with  a  knift  by  himself 

Vol.  l.—\*  P 
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before  he  wrote  his  poem.    Until  now,  a 
Yiew  of  this  place  has  not  been  pablished. 

Near  thisxastle  Rosseau  fixed  the  catas- 
trophe of  his  Eloisa,  in  the  rescue  of  one 
of  ner  children  by  Julia  from  the  water; 
.he  shock  of  which,  and  the  illn^iM  pro- 
duced by  the  immertiooy  caased  her 
ieath. 

It  appears,  from  the  notes  to  *'  the 
Prisoner  of  Chillon/'  that  the  caaUe  of 
Chillon  is  situated  between  Clarens  and 
Villeneuve,  which  last  is  at  one  extremity 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  On  itt  left  ate 
the  entrances  of  the  Rhone,  and  opposite 
are  the  heighU  of  MeOlerie  and  the  range 
of  alps  aboTe  Boveiet  and  St.  Gingo. 

Near  it,  on  a  hill  behind,  is  a  torrent ; 
below  it,  washing  its  walls,  tlie  Idra  has 
been  fathomed  to  the  depih  of  800  feet 
(French  measure) ;  withtn  it  are  a  range 
ef  dungeons,  in  which  the  early  reformers, 
and  subsequently  prisoners  of  state,  were 
confined.  Across  one  of  the  vaults  is  a 
btom,  black  with  age,  on  which  the  con- 
demned are  said  to  hare  been  for- 
merly executed.  In  the  cells  are  seven 
pillars,  or  rather  eight,  one  being  half 
merged  in  the  wall ;  in  some  of  these  are 
rings  for  the  fetters  and  the  fettered :  in 
the  pavement  the  steps  of  Bonnivard  have 
left  their  traces— he  was  confined  here 
several  years. 


Franfois  de  Bonnivard,  son  of  Louis 
de  Bonnivard,  lord  of  Lunes,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1496;  he  was  educated  at 
Turin :  in  1510  his  uncle,  Jean  Aim4  de 
Bonnivud,  surrendeied  to  him  the  priory 
of  St.  Victor,  a  benefice  of  considerable 
importance  adjoining  the  walls  of  Geneva. 

Bonnivard  eminently  deserved  the  ap- 
pellation of  great  for  rectitude  and 
strength  of  mind.  He  united  nobleness  of 
purpose,  wisdom  in  counsel,  and  courage 
m  execution,  with  variety  of  knowledge 
and  vivacity  of  spirit.  In  endeavorine 
to  secure  the  liber^  of  Geneva,  he  feared 
BOt  the  frequent  loss  of  his  own.  He 
surrendered  hb  ease,  and  expended  his 
wealth,  in  endeavours  to  insure  the  happi- 
ness of  his  adopted  country,  and  was 
cherished  93  one  of  her  most  zealous 
citizens.  He  served  her  with  the  intie- 
pidity  of  a  hero,  and  wrote  her  history 
with  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  a  philo- 
sopher and  the  warmth  of  a  patriot. 

In  1519  Bonnivard,  then  three  and 
twenty  years  of  age,  announced  himself 


the  defender  of  Geneva,  in  oppositioo 
to  the  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
The  duke  being  then  about  to  enter 
Geneva,  at  the  bead  of  500  men,  Bonni- 
vard justly  anticipated  his  resentment^ 
and  endeavoured  to  retire  to  Friboaig ;  but 
was  betrayed  by  two  men  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  was  sent  by  order  of  the 
prince  to  Grol^  where  he  was  kept  pri- 
soner for  two  yeara.  He  seems  to  have 
escaped  from  that  confinement,  and  ta 
have  been  arrested  in  his  flight  by  thieves, 
who  robbed  him  at  Jura,  and  replaced 
him  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The 
duke  of  Savoy  ordered  him  to  be  shot  up 
in  the  castle  of  Chillon,  where  he  re- 
mained without  being  interrogated  until 
the  year  1536:  he  was  then  lioeiated  by 
the  Bernoii^  who  had  invaded  the  P^e 
de  Vaud. 

Bonnivard,  on  regaining  his  Ubertyt 
had  the  pleatnre  of  finding  that  Geneva 
was  free,  and  had  adopted  the  priacipiee 
of  the  ReformatioD.  The  republic  hact- 
ened  to  testify  her  gratitude  for  the  wrongs 
ne  had  suffered  in  her  behalf.  He  imme- 
diately received  his  citizenship,  and  was 
presented  with  the  house  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  vicar-ge«enl^  and  a  pension 
of  200  gold  crowns  was  assigned  to  him. 
In  the  following  year  be  was  admitted 
into  the  council  of  200. 

After  having  labored  to  render  Geneva 
free,  Bonnivara  endeavoured  to  render  her 
tolerant.  He  allowed  time  to  the  ecclesi- 
astics, and  the  people  of  the  country,  to 
examine  the  propositions  he  submitted  to 
them,  and  succeeded  by  the  mildness  of 
his  principles ;  for  he  preached  the  charity 
of  christianitv. 

Bonnivard  s  manuscripts  remain  in  the 
public  library,  and  pro? e  that  he  was  welU 
read  in  the  Latin  cliBsics,  and  was  learned 
both  in  theology  and  history.    Be  zeal- 
ously cultivated  the  sciences,  forwhich  he 
believed  that  Geneva  would  at  some  time 
become  fitmous.    In   1551  he  gave  his 
library  to  the  stale,  as  the  commencement 
for  its  public  library.    Among  the  books 
are  some  of  the  most  rare  md  beautiful 
editions  of  the  fifteenth    century.     In 
the  same  year  he  constituted  the  republit 
his  heir,  on  condition  that  she  shouH 
employ  his  wealth  in  maintaining  the 
foundations    of   the  projected    college. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Bonnivard 
died  in  the  year  1570,  but  on  account  of 
a  deficiency  in  the  necrology,  from  July 
1570  to  1571,  the  date  cannot  be  exactlv 
ascertained. 
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SONNET  ON  CHIjlLON. 

Eterntl  spirit  of  the  ehatnlesi  mind  1 
Brightest  in  dungeons,  Liberty  I  thou  art. 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart-' 
The  heart  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bind ; 

And  when  thy  sons  to  fetters  are  consigned — 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  Tault's  dayless  gloom, 
Their  country  con<iuer8  with  their  martyraom^ 
Aad  Freedom's  fiune  finds  wings  on  every  wind, 
hillon  1  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 
And  thy  sad  floor  ati  altar^-^or  'twas  trod, 
Until  his  very  slen  have  left  a  trace 

iTom,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  was  a  sod, 
By  Bonnivud  I — ^May  none  those  marks  e&ce. 
For  they  appeal  fmn  tyranny  to  God. 

Btbov. 


9lptil  4. 

On  *he  4th  of  April,  1823,  during  the 
TauDtOD  assizes,  mtense  curiosity  was 
excited  by  the  appearance  rf  the  names 
of  three  females  in  the  calendar,  on  a 
charge,  under  lord  £llenborou|^'s  act,  of 
malicionsly  cutting  and  stabbins  an  old 
woman,  a  reputed  **  witch,*'  wiui  intent 
to  murder  her.  The  grand  jury  ignored 
f  he  bill  on  the  capital  chai^,  but  return- 
ed a  true  bill  against  the  prisoners,  Elisa- 
beth Bryant  the  mother,  aged  fifty ;  Eliz. 
Bryvntf  the  Tounger,  and  Jane  Bryant, 
the  two  dEuighters,  for  having  maliciously 
assaulted  Anne  Barges. 

Mr.  Erskine  stated  the  case  to  the  jury. 
The  reputed  witch,  Ann  Burges,  a  fine 
hale-looking  old  woman,  sixty-eight  years 
of  age,  of  rather  imposing  gravity,  de- 
posed that,  on  the  26tn  of  November,  she 
went  to  Mrs.  Bryant's  house,  and  '^I 
said, '  Betty  Bryant,  I  be  come  to  ask  von 
a  civil  question;  whether  I  bewitcned 
▼our  daughter  ? ' — She  said,  '  Yes,  you 
have, — you  have  bewitched  her  for  the 
last  twelve  months;'  and  she  said  she 
was  ten  pounds  the  worse  of  it,  and  she 
would  be  totally  d — d  if  she  would  not 
kill  me.  They  all  came  out  together,  and 
fell  upon  me.  The  little  daughter  drew 
out  my  arm,  and  held  it  whilst  one  of  the 
others  cut  at  it.  The  eldest  of  them  said, 
'  Bring  me  a  knife,  that  we  may  cut  the 
flesh  off  the  old  wretch's  arms.'  Thev 
tore  my  arms  all  over  with  an  iron  nail.'' 
The  old  woman  described  the  manner  of 
the  outrage.  She  was  ill  from  the  wounds 
on  her  arm.  A  woman  who  accompanied 
heff  came  in  and  draggod  her  away,  and 


cried  out  murder,  as  loud  at  they  could  ^ 
and  a  mob  assembled  in  the  street,  round 
the  door:  they  did  not  interfere,  but 
exclaimed  that  the  old  woman,  on  whom 
the  prisoners  were  eiercising  their  fury, 
was  a  witch.  The  mother,  and  the  elder 
dauffhter,  held  the  witness  as  she  struggled 
on  the  eround,  whilst  the  younger  daugh- 
ter, with  the  first  instrument  that  came  to 
her  hand,  a  large  nail,  lacerated  her  arm 
in  a  droidfiil  manner.  This  was  done 
for  neariy  ten  minutes,  the  mob  standing 
by  neariy  the  whole  of  the  time :  and  the 
old  woman  was  rescued  only  by  the  vigo- 
rous efforts  of  her  companion.  She  did 
not  doubt  that  if  a  knife  had  been  in  the 
way,  when  she  presented  herself  at  the 
door,  she  would  nave  been  murdered. 

Cross-examined^ — ^'  Do  not  the  people 
of  Wiviliscomb  (truly  or  fiilseW,  I  don't 
say)  account  you  to  be  a  witch  f  " 

The  old  woman  (with  great  agitation) — ' 
"  Oh  dear;  oh  dear  1  that  I  should  live 
to  be  three  score  an'd  eight  years  old,  and 
be  accounted  a  witch,  at  last    Oh  dear ! 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  " 

"  Wtll,  it  is  very  bard,  certainly ;  but 
do  they  not  account  you  to  be  a  witch  ? " 

It  was  some  time  before  the  old  woman 
could  answer  intelligibly  that  she  had 
never  been  accounted  a  witch  m  her  life 
(Ood  forbid !)  by  any  one,  before  the  pri- 
soners circulated  it  about  the  town  that 
she  was,  and  that  she  had  exercised  her 
infernal  influence  over  one  of  them,  bhe 
always  tried  to  live  righteously  and  peace- 
ably, without  doing  harm  to  any  one.  Shu 
was  greatly  afflicted  at  the  injurious  sup- 
position. 

An  apprentice  to  Mr.  North,  a  surgeon 
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at  Wivilitcomb,  deposed  that,  on  the  night 
in  question,  the  prosecutrix  c^nie  to  him. 
He  found  her  arm  dreadfully  lacerated. 
There  were  fifteen  or  sixteen  incisions 
upon  it,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
«nd  others  an  eighth  of  an  inch  deep,  and 
from  two  to  three  inches  and  three  inches 
and  a  half  long ;  she  bled  very  severely ; 
witness  dressed  her  arm,  and,  as  she  was 
healthy,  it  got  well  fast ;  but  she  was  ill 
for  more  than  a  month,  in  consequence 
of  the  attack. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoners  said  he 
did  not  mean  to  deny  the  feet  of  the  as- 
sault, but  he  wished  to  show  the  infatua- 
tion under  which  they  had  acted. 

Mr.  Erskine  said  he  could  adduce 
evidence  which  would  show  the  gross 
delusion  under  which  the  prisoners  had 
labored ;  and  he  was  perfectly  willing 
that  they  should  have  any  benefit  that  they 
might  derive  from  it. 

An  old  woman,  Elizabeth  CoUard,  was 
then  called,  who  said  she  was  an  acquaint- 
ance of  the  elder  prisoner,  and  met  her 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  assault, 
not  having  seen  her  before  for  a  longtime. 
The  witness  said,  we  were  talking  about  our 
troubles,  when  she  told  me  that  her  troubles 
were  greater  than  mine,  or  any  body's 
troubles,  for  they  were  not  mortal  troubles. 
She  said  her  daughter  had  been  bewitched 
for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  that  she 
had  been  to  consult  old  Baker,  the  Devon* 
shire  wizard,  about  her  case,  who  had 
given  her  a  recipe  against  witchcraft, 
and  said  that  blood  must  be  drawn 
from  thp  witch  to  break  the  charm ;  she 
said  that  old  Mrs.  Bui^ges  was  the  witch, 
and  that  she  was  going  to  get  blood  from 
her.  '*  She  was  in  such  a  way,  that  I  thought 
she  would  have  gone  immediately  to 
Mrs.  Burges,  to  have  drawn  blood,  but  I 
advised  her  not,  and  to  let  old  Baker 
punish  her,  if  she  really  was  the  witch.'' 

Mr.  Justice  Burrough. — **  Who  is  old 
Baker?" 

J  Witness. — ^"Onl  my  lord,  he  is  a 
great  conjuror,  tlie  people  say.  He  is  a 
good  deal  looked  up  to  by  the  poor 
people  in  these  parts  *' 

Mr.  Justice  Burrough.— "I  wish  we  had 
the  fellow  here.  Tell  him,  if  he  does  not 
leave  off  his  conjuring,  he  will  be  caught* 
and  charmed  in  a  manner  he  will  not  like.'' 

The  witness  resumed.— «  I  pitied  the 
woman,  she  was  in  such  a  world  of  trou- 
bles; and,  besides  that,  she  has  had  a 
great  many  afflictions  with  her  family,  but 
the  appeared  to  feel  the  bewitching  of  her 


daughter  very  deeply.  I  asked  how  the 
witchcraft  worked  upon  her,  and  she  told 
me  that,  when  her  daughter  was  worked 
upon,  she  would  dance  and  sing,  just  as 
if  she  was  dancing  and  singing  to  a  fiddle, 
in  a  way  that  there  was  no  stopping  her, 
before  she  dropped  down,  when  the  fiend 
left  her.  Whilst  the  fit  was  upon  her,  she 
would  look  wished  (wild  or  frighted),  and 
point  at  something,  crying,  there  she 
stands  I  there  she  stands  1  (the  witch).  I 
felt  for  the  daughter,  very  much.  Her 
state  is  very  pitiable,  my  lord." 

Mr.  Rodgers  addressed  the  jury,  in 
behalf  of  the  prisoners.  He  said,  that  to 
attempt  to  deny  that  a  verdict  of  guilty 
must  be  given  against  the  miserable  fe- 
males at  the  bar  would  be  to  insult  the 
understandings  of  the  intelligent  gentle- 
men in  the  box.  His  observations  would 
be  rather  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
unfortunate  delusion  under  which  the 
prisoners  had  been  actuated ;  theinfiunous 
fraud  that  had  been  practised  upon  them  i 
their  miserable  afflictions ;  and  to  induce 
the  jury  to  give,  with  their  verdict,  a 
recommendation  of  mercy  to  his  lordship* 

Mr.  Justice  Burrough  said  that  course 
could  not  be  allowed,  if  the  fact  were  not 
denied.  Any  observations  in  mitigation 
might  be  addressed  to  him  after  the  verdict. 

The  iury  found  all  the  prisoners  guilty. 

Mr.  Kodgers,  in  mitigation  of  punish- 
ment, begged  his  lordship  to  consider  the 
delusion  by  which  the  unfortunate  pri* 
soners  had  been  actuated. 

Mr.  Erskine  said  he  should  not  say  a 
word  in  aggravation  of  punishment.  He 
was  instructed  br  the  prosecutors  to  state 
that  they  should  feel  fully  satisfied  vrith 
any  sentence  that  might  have  the  tendency 
of  preventing  the  future  operation  of  the 
belief,  in  those  places  where  its  greatest 
influence  was  exercised. 

Mr.  Justice  Burrough  said,  if  such  a 
fellow  as  Baker  lived  in  Devonshire,  or 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  pursued 
such  practices  as  were  ascribed  to  him, 
there  was  a  very  useful  act  of  parliament, 
recently  passedf,  which  provided  for  the 

{>unishment  of  such  offences;  and  his 
ordship  hoped  the  magistrates  of  the 
county  would  prosecute  him,  and  bring 
him  to  punishment.  His  lordship  then 
addressed  the  prisoners,  and  sentenced 
each  to  be  further  imprisoned  in  the 
county  gaol,  for  the  space  of  four  calendar 
months.  The  following  are  copies  of  the 
recipe  and  ch;irm,  against  witchcrafl^ 
which  Baker  gave  to  the  poor  dupes :— - 
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.  ^  The  gar  of  mixtur  is  to  be  mixt  with 
half  pint  of  gen  (t.  e.  gin),  and  then  a 
table  spoon  to  be  taken  morninn,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  four,  and  eight,  and  four 
of  the  pills  to  be  taken  every  morning, 
fitting,  and  the  paper  of  powder  to  be 
divided  in  ten  parts,  and  one  part  to  be 
taken  every  niglit  going  to  bed,  in  a  little 
honey." 

**  The  paper  of  arbs  (herbs)  is  to  be 
barnt,  a  small  bit  at  a  time,  on  a  few 
coals,  with  a  litde  hay  and  rosemary,  and 
while  it  is  burning  read  the  two  first 
verses  of  the  68th  Salm,  and  say  the 
Lord's  Prayer  after." 

As  the  preparations  had  been  taken  by 
the  ignorant  creatures,  it  could  not  be  as- 
certained what  they  were;  but  it  was 
affirmed  that,  after  the  rites  had  been  all 
performed,  such  was  the  effect  upon  the 
iiD^ination  of  the  poor  girl  who  fancied 
herself  possessed,  that  she  had  not  had  a 
lit  afterwards.  The  drawing  of  blood 
from  the  supposed  witch  remained  to  be 
performed,  m  order  to  destroy  her  sup- 
posed infloence.* 


CuNNivo  Men 
[Tm  Um  Year  Book.] 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  applica- 
tion from  two  <<  learned  clerks"  to  king 
Henry  VIII.,  for  lawful  permission  to 
show  how  stolen  goods  may  oe  recovered; 
to  see  and  converse  with  spirits,  and  obtain 
their  .services;  and  to  build  churches.  It 
was  given  to  me  a  few  years  ago,  by  a 
gentleman  in  the  Reconl  office,  where 
the  original  is  deposited.  I  believe  it 
has  never  ^et  appeared  in  print.  The 
document  is  signed  '<  Joannes  Consell, 
Cantab ;  et  Joan.  Clarke,  Oxonian,  A.D. 
1531."  It  appears  that  the  license  desired 
was  fully  granted  by  the  first  "  Defender 
of  the  Faith  ;"  who  indeed  well  deserved 
that  title,  if  he  believed  in  the  pretensions 
of  his  supplicants.  A.  A.  R. 

To  King  Henry  VIIL 

My  sufferynt  lorde,  and  piynce  moste 
gracyus,  and  of  all  crystiants  the  hedde, 
whych  yn  this  realme  of  Yngland  moste 
excellent  doe  dwelle,  whoys  highness  ys 
most  woortby  of  all  due  subjection:  where- 


*  Newspaper  of  the  time. 


fore  we,  as  subjects  true,  cume  unto  your 
majesty e  moste*  woorthv,  wyllinge  to 
shewe  sych  cunynge  and  knowledge,  as 
God  of  his  hyness  hath  sent  and  geyven 
unto  us:  the  wvche  shall  (whythe  hys 
infinite  grace)  pleyse  your  dygnyte  so 
hey,  and  be  for  the  comfort  arjd  solace  off 
all  your  realme  so  ryalU  The  wyche 
know  lege,  not  lonee  agonne  happenyd  to 
us  (I  trust  in  God)  by  good  chance  and 
fortune;  and  to  use  yt  to  your  noble 
pleysure  yt  is  very  necessary  and  expe- 
dient. Truly  we  have  yt  not  by  dayly 
study  and  laboure  of  extronomy,  but  we 
have  yt  by  the  dylygent  laboure  and 
drawyt  of  others,  exelent  and  perfyt  men 
(as  ever  was  any)  of  that  facultye.  Not- 
withstandyng,  we  have  studeyed  the  spe- 
culation of  yt  by  there  wrytynge,  whyche 
was  dyffyculte  and  peynfuU  for '  us. 
Wherefore  we  roykely  desire  your  grace 
to  pardon  us  to  practvs  the  iame,  not 
only  for  the  altyed  of  our  mynde,  but 
specyally  for  your  gracyus  pleasure;  for 
wythout  your  pardon  yt  is  unlaueful: 
neverthelesse,  wyth  your  lyc^nse,  yt  is 
marvylus  precyus,  and  of  all  treasure 
moste  valyant,  as  the  thyng  itself  dothe 
shewe,  yn  tlie  whyche  theys  sayeng  here 
folowing  be  conteyned  thereyn. 

1.  Pryncypally,  vt  showys  how  a  man 
may  recover  goodys  wrongfully  taken 
away ;  and  y t  is  true,  as  the  auctor  dothe 
say,  the  whyche  affermys  all  the  woother 
seyings  that  we  will  bryng. 

2.  Secondarily  ys  to  procure  dygnyte 
of  the  sprytes  of  the  ayre. 

3.  Thirdly  ys  to  obtayne  the  treasure 
that  be  in  the  sea  and  the  erthe. 

4.  Fourthly  ys  off  a  certeyn  no]rntment 
to  see  the  sprytys,  and  to  speke  to  theym 
dayly. 

5.  Fyftly  ys  to  constreyne  the  sprytys 
of  the  ayre  to  answer  truley  to  suche 
questions  as  shall  be  asked  of  theym,  and 
in  no  degree  to  be  dyssetefuUe. 

6.  Syxtly  to  have  the  famylyaryte  of 
the  sprytys,  that  they  may  serve  you 
bodely,  as  men,  and  do  your  commandr 
ment  in  all  thyngs,  wythowt  any  dyssete. 

7.  Sevenly  ys  to  buylde  chyrcbes, 
bryges,  and  walls,  and  to  nave  cognycyop 
of  all  scyeiicys,  wythe  many  woother 
woorihe  things ;  the  whych  ye  shall  knowe 
after  thys,  yf  yt  pleyse  your  grace. 

And  now,  consequently,  ye  shall  hers 
the  pystell  of  freere  Roger  Bacon,  the 
whych  he  wrytt  lyeing  in  his  dethe  bedde, 
certifeying  the  faculte  that  we  have  spokeyn 
upon ;  and  that  ys  this  :^ 
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Ths  EpittU  of  Roger  Bacon.* 


My  beloved  brother,  Robert  Sennahoi^t 
receive  this  treasure  which  even  I,  brother 
Roger  Bblcod,  now  deliver  to  thee; 
namely,  the  work  on  necromancy^  w.'tten 
iu  this  litde  book.  It  bears  the  test  of 
truth,  for  whatsoever  was  to  be  found  in 
it  I  have  often  proved ;  and  it  is  known 
to  every  one  that  I  have  formerly  spoken 
many  wonderful  things,  ^d  thou  art 
not  doubtful,  but  well  assured,  that  had  I 
not  possessed  this  volume  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  any  thing 
important  in  this  particular  art.  More* 
over,  even  now  must  I  declare  the  same 
unto  thee,  for  every  thins  set  down  in  this 
book  doth  most  plainly  avouch  itself. 
Of  these  my  word's  may  the  most  hi^ 
God  b^r  witness,  and  so  judge  me  in 
the  tremendous  day  when  he  shall  pass 
sentence. 

And  now,  oh  my  sincerest  friend  Ro- 
bert, my  brother  Sennahoi,  I  entreat 
thee,  that  thou  wilt  most  diligently 
pray  to  God  for  me,  and  particularly, 
also,  for  the  soul  of  brother  Lumberd 
Bungey,  of  my  kindred,^  who,  at  my 
desire,  most  fiiithfully  translated  into  the 
Latin  tongue,  from  the  work  of  holy 
Cyprian,  this  same  book,  which  he  also 
sent  to  me ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  with  all 
my  heart  I  beseech  that  you  will  pray,* 
not  for  me  only,  but  also  for  him;  for 
indeed  I  believe  that  my  last  hour  is  close 
at  hand,  and  that  death  will  forthwith 
overtake  me;  therefore  in  this  manner 
have  I  written.  Not  only  thee,  my  dear 
orother,  but  even  you,  all  dwellers  upon 
earth,  do  I  implore  that  vou  do  especially 
pray  that  I,  and  he,  and  indeed  all  souls 
alr^y  departed,  may  be  received  into 
calm  and  quiet  repose.  This  my  un- 
feigned wish  have  1,  thy  brother  uoger 
Bacon,  written  in  my  ultimate  struggle 
with  death,  now  present  with  me  in  mv 
bed.  Oh,  my  most  amiable  Sennahoi, 
prosper  thou  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Agam  and  again  I  implore  thee,  that  thou 
suffer  nCt  thyself  in  any  manner  to  forget 


«i 


*    I    have    ventared    to     tnuisUte     this 

Bpiide/'  which,  in  the  origiAsl  doaunent, 
it  in  Latin.     A.  A.  R. 

t  I  do  not  recollect  meeting  with  this  name 
•leewhen.     A.  A .  R. 

t  *'  CoHicmgmmiaHtmea,*'  The  friendship 
•f  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bmigay  has  been 
familiar  to  mo  fron  my  eerly  childhood ;  Imt 
I  Mvar  heard  of  theb  w>efipiiirihi|i  mtil  I  saw 
this  letter.     A.  A.  R. 


me,  and  that  thou  wilt  wholly  remember 
me  in  all,  even  thy  least  prayers  and  supple 
cations:  also,Ipray  thatlmay  bekept  in 
mind  l^  all  godd  men ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  all  of  you  to  whom  this  woik 
shall  ccHne,  this  same  little  book  (certified 
to  me  by  Lumberd  Bungey)  shall  fiiUy 
suffice.  And  scarody  shall  yon  be  able 
to  bring  forward  one  of  a  more  excellent 
nature,  for  nothing  can  be  more  excellent 
than  it  is ;  because,  whatsoever  was  for- 
merly mine,  by  means  of  this  book  did  I 
obtain  it    Farewell. 


Cha&abbs,  Riddles,  &c« 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

A  certain  denomination,  or  heading,  m 
the  Tear  Book,  has  brought  to  ray  mind 
a  charade  which  appeared  in  some  publi- 
cations last  year,  afid  which  with  its  three 
companions  form  the  best  set  of  those 
kinds  of  riddles  which  I  have  ever  read. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

Mjjkai  was  duk  o'er  earth  and  air. 

As  daric  as  she  could  be ! 
The  stars  thst  gemmed  her  ebon  hair 

Wero  only  two  or  three  ; 
King  Cole  saw  twice  as  many  there 

As  yon  or  I  could  see. 
**  Away,  king  Cole/'  mine  hostess  said, 

"Flsgon  and  cask  are  dry ; 
Your  nag  is  neighing  in  tke  shod. 

For  he  knows  a  storm  is  nigh." 
She  set  my  meomd  on  his  head. 

And  set  it  all  awry. 
He  stood  npright  upon  his  legs    ' 

Long  life  to  good  king  Cole ! 
With  wine  and  dnaamon,  ale  and  eggi. 

He  filled  a  silver  bowl  ; 
He  drained  the  drai^ht  to  the  very  dregs. 

And  he  called  the  draught  my  wM0. 

Hiere  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  solution 
of  this,  after  your  recipes  for  **  night  caps.** 
Christmas  time  and  winter  nights  are  the 

S roper  seasons  for  riddles,  which  serve  to 
rive  **  enmdy  thou  weaiy  maid,''  away. 
One  of  the  earliest  riddles  which  we 
have  perhaps  on  record*  is  tiiat  propounded 
by  the  Sphinx,  which,  if  we  mav  believe 
report,  was  productive  of  any  thing  but 
mirth  to  the  Thebans.  This  celebrated 
enigma,  having  the  Greek  before  me,t  I 
thus  translate : — 


*  The  very  sndentest  I  find  by  the  Asiy* 
Day  Book,  vol.  3, 96,  is  in  Judges  xiv.  14— *18. 

t  Brunck's  Sophocles,  just  before 
Tjr  annus* 
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Tliff*  it  a  tUng  <m  eanh  thai  hath  two  fstt. 
And  fov,  and  three  (one  name  howe'er)^ 

Its  natuve  it  alone  of  earthly  things. 

Of  those  that  swim  the  deep  and  fly  the  air. 

Doth  change ;  and  when  it  resU  upon  most 
feet. 

Then  (strange  to  te!l !)  then  are  its  steps  less 
fleet. 
For  which  puzzling   enigma   (Edipus 

returns  an  answer,  which  runs  thus, — 

Listen,  unwilling,  ill-starred  bird  awhile. 
List  to  my  voice  which  ends  thy  dreadful  guile. 
Thou  meanest  man,  who  just  after  his  birth. 
Like  animals,  four-footed,  crawls  the  earth  ; 
But,  being  old,  takes,  as  third  foot,  a  staff. 
Stretching  his  neck,  by  old  age  bent  in  hslf. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Theban  (Edipus, 
how  many  enigmas,  and  various  kinds  of 
riddles,  have  been  invented !  The  letters 
of  the  alphabet  have  proved  a  fniitful 
source;  witness  lord  Byron's  celebrated 
enigma  on  the  letter  H.  Then  the  one 
on  O9  and  a  pithy  one  on  £,  which  for 
its  shortness  I  give: — 
The  beginning  of  eteraity,  the  end  of  time 

and  space. 
The  beginning  of  every  end,  and  the  end  of 

every  place. 

PlIiOARLIC. 


April  e. 


On  me  6th  of  April,  1 199,  died  Rt  c1>-\rd 
I.,  commonly  called  Cour  de  Lion-  He 
was  the  first  king  of  England  who  applied 
the  plural  term  to  the  regal  dignity. 


h.  m* 
3  24 

5  28 

6  32 
8  36 


AprUA.    Daybreaks      .    . 

Sun  rises    •    .    .    • 
^  sets      .    •    • 
Twilight  ends 
Starch  hyacinth  fiowers. 
Crown  imperial  in  full  flower. 
Great  saxifrage  begins  to  fiower. 

flptil  6* 

Ob  the  5th  of  April,  1603,  James  VI. 
left  Scotland  to  ascend  the  EngUaAi  throne, 
under  the  title  of  James  I.,  upon  the 
death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who,  by  her 
will,  had  declared  him  her  successor. 
The  letter  from  the  council,  oommuoi- 
xating  this  fact,  was  addressed  "  Right 
high,  right  excellent,  aud  mighty  prince, 
and  our  dread  sovereign  Lord." 

II*   B. 

Avrilb.    Daybrea«      ...  3  21 

Sun  rises       .     .     .  5  26 

—  sets     ....  6  34 

Twilight  ends       .     .  8  39 

Dogs-tooth  riolet  is  in  full  blow  in  the 

gardens. 

The  black-cap  arrives. 


Bertrand  d«  Born,  a  troubaaonr  se 
oarly  as  the  last  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, refers  to  Richard  C<sur  de  Lion  in 
the  verses  below,  by  this  appellation — 

**  The  Lord  of  Oc  4ND  No." 

The  beaatiful  spring  delights  me  ireil. 

When  flowers  and  leaves  axe  growing ; 
And  it  pleases  my  heart  to  hear  the  sw<^ 
Of  the  birds'  sweet  choras  flowing 

In  the  echoix^  wood  ; 
And  I  love  to  see,  all  scattered  around. 
Pavilions,  tents,  on  the  martial  ground  ; 

And  my  spirit  finds  it  good 
To  see,  on  the  level  plains  beyond. 
Gay  knights  and  steeds  eaparison'd. 

It  pleases  me  when  the  lancers  bold 

Set  men  and  armies  flying  ; 
And  it  pleases  me  to  hear  aronnd 

The  voice  of  the  soldiers  crying  ; 
And  joy  is  mine 
When  the  castles  strong,  besieged,  shaka, 
And  walls,  uprooted,  totter  and  crack*. 

And  I  see  the  foemen  join. 
On  the  moated  shore  all  compassed  round 
With  the  palisade  and  gnardeid  mound. — 

Lances  and  swords,  and  stained  helms. 
And  shields  dismantled  and  bmken. 
On  the  verge  of  ihe  bloody  battle  scene^ 
The  ield  of  wrath  betoken  ; 

And  the  vassals  are  there. 
And  there  fly  the  steeds  of  the  dying  and  dead} 
And,  where  the  mingled  strife  is  spread^ 

The  noblest  warrior's  cxte 
Is  to  cleave  the  foeman's  limbs  and  head* 
The  con<iueror  less  of  the  living  than  dead. 

I  tell  yon  that  nothing  my  sool  can  cheer. 

Or  banqueting,  or  reposing, 
like  the  onset  cry  of  **  Charge  them  ''  mag 

From  each  side,  as  in  battle  closing, 
Where  the  horses  neigh. 
And  the  call  to  **  aid  '*  is  echoing  loud  ; 
And  there  on  the  earth  the  lowly  and  proud 

In  the  foss  together  lie  ; 
And  yonder  is  piled  the  mangled  heap 
Of  the  brave  that  sealed  the  trench's  steep. 

Barons  1  your  castles  in  safety  place. 

Your  dties  and  villages  too. 
Before  ye  haste  to  the  battle  scene  ; 

And,  Papiol  I  quickly  go. 
And  tell  the  Lord  of  ''  Oc  and  Ko  " 
That  peace  already  too  long  hath  been  I  * 


•  Tales  of  the  MinnesiDgora 
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CUBIOUS  TREE,  NEAR  LOOSE,  IN  KENT. 
[Pot  tU  V«u  Bock.] 

I  liave  heard  tint  Muter  Ituc  WaU  "  towards  joa  h^  hooey-tuckle  htigt ; 

Ion's  "Angler"  proved  a  good  phjfgician  there  we'll  sit  and  ling,  whilst  thij  ihower 

in  a  recent  cue,  when  medicine  had  done  fiills  lo  gently  on  the  teeming  earth,  and 

its   wont.      A    lady,   hypochondriacally  gives  yet  a  sweeter  smell  to  Ill's  lorely 

affected,  was  enabled,  Ihiou^h  its  penisal,  flowers  that  adorn  these  verdant  meadow*. 

lo  re^n  or  obuin  that  Herenitj  which  dis-  Lookt  under  that  broad  beech-tree  I  Mt 

linauishedits  worthy  author,  and  which  she  down  when  I  was  this  way  a  fiihinf;;  and 

had  lost.     And  who  can  dwell  on  those  the  birds  in  the  adjoining  grove  seemed  lo 

pastoral    scenes   wherein    he    expatiates,  have  a  friendly  contention  with  an  echo, 

without  acknowledging  their   renovating  whosq  dead  voice  seem«d  to  live  in  a  hol- 

iofluence,  and  liting  them  over  again  I     I  low  tree  near  Ihr  hiow  of  that  primroso- 

defy  any  one,  oho  has  heart  and  eye«,  to  hill.    There  I  sat  viewing  the  silver  slreams 

con  over  the  pajsa^  subjoined,  without  (ilide  silently   towards  their   centre — the 

afeelingof  Ihefreah breeze  rushing  around  tempesluous  sea,  yet  sometimei  opposed 

him,  or  leeing  the  fleet  clouds  chase  one  by  rugged  roots  and  pebble  atones,  which 

another  along  the  sky,  as  he  driniu  in  the  broke  their  waves  and  turned  them  into 

varied  sounds  of  joy  and  gratulation  wiili  foam." 
wnich  the  air  is  rife.  The  magic  of  these  lines  lies  in  their 

"Turnout  of  the  way  a  lillle,  arllessness;  they  are  poetry  or  prose,  ■• 

good   schnldr,"   says    (he    conlemplalist,  the  reader  pleases,  but,  whether  he  wills  tl 
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or  noty  they  aM  "  after  nature/'  Aud 
surely  there  are  many  others  who,  like 
honest  Isaac,  can  find  **  tongues  in  trees*' 
as  they  lie  dreaming  in  Uieir  summer 
shade,  and  see  **  the  brave  branches  fan 
the  soft  breeze  as  it  passes,  or  hear  the 
leaves  whisper  and  twitter  to  each  other 
like  birds  at  love>making/'  Nor  are  those 
few  who  have  sat  entranced  beneath  the. 
friendly  shelter  of  some  twilight  bower, 
listening  to  the  **  rocking  wind,''  till  sud- 
denly it  has  died  away,  and  is  succeeded 
by  the  still  shower,  rustling  on  their  leafy 
corert ;  and,  as  the  serene  and  tender  sun- 
gleams  steal  again  through  the  twinkling 
uiidcet,  have  risen  from  their  sojourn, 
mightier  and  better  men,  to  go  forth 
^  musing  praije^  and  looking  livdy  grati 
tude." 

Such  has  been  oftentimes  my  experi- 
ence ;  and  very  probably  considerations  of 
^is  kind  possessed  me  as,  wearied  by  a 
long  walk,  I  sat  down  in  a  fresh  flowing 
meadow  to  make  the  sketch  copied  in  the 
engraving  which  precedes  this  article.  It 
represents  the  twin-trunks  of  an  alder, 
growing  near  the  pretty  **  rivulet  that 
losett  itself  under  grouno,  and  rises  again 
at  Loos^,  serving  thirteen  mills,"  men- 
tioned in  the  annotations  to  Camden's 
Britannia.*  Both  trunks  spring  irom  the 
same  root,  and  may  have  been  at  one  time 
united ;  but  a  fissure  having  been  made, 
possibly  for  some  such  superstitious  pur- 
pose as  that  mentioned  in  the  Table  Book 
(vol.  ii.  col.  465),  but  more  probably  by 
accident  or  decay,  the  living  bark  has 
closed  round  the  separate  stems,  and  given 
them  the  singular  appearance  of  entire  and 
independent  trees,  growing  very  lovingly 
side  by  side.  D.  A. 

In  1827  many  of  the  trees  in  Camber- 
well  Grove,  Surrey,  which  had  died  from 
unknown  causes,  were  doomed  to  fiiU. 
One  of  these,  a  leafless,  leprous  thing, 
remained  standing  for  some  time  after  its 
brethren  had  been  felled,  presenting  an 
appearance  strikingly  picturesque.  The 
£ict  is  mentioned  in  a  note  to  the  following 
poem,  from  an  unpretending  little  work, 
with  the  title  of  <«  Bible  Lyrics  and  other 
Poems." 

The  Last  of  the  Leafless, 

Last  of  the  leaflets  !  withered  tree  ! 

Thou  shah  not  fall  iinsiing» 
Though  hushed  is  now  the  minstrelsy 

That  once  around  thee  rung : 


The  stoxin  no  more  thy  scourge  sh|dl  be. 

The  winds  of  heav*n  thy  toi^ue  • 
Yet  hast  thou  still  a  lively  part. 
Within  one  wayward  rhymester's  heart. 

And  in  thy  bare  and  sapless  crest  . 

His  dreaming  fancy  sees 
More  beauty  than  it  e'er  possest. 

When,  shiv'ring  in  the  fareeae/ 
The  sun  stole  through  its  summer  vest. 

To  light  thy  brethren  trees, 
And  thoughts  came  o'er  him, in  his  trance. 
Too  deep  for  mortal  utterance. 

Like  Moses  on  the  desert  strand, 

Unmoved  at  Bgypt's  boast. 
When  God  revealed  his  mighty  hand 

To  guard  the  f  avor'd  coast : 
Spared  in  the  wreck  thou  seem'st  to  stand 

Amidst  a  fisllen  host. 
Rearing  thy  powerless  arm  on  high. 
To  call  down  vengeance  from  the  sky. 

Or,  like  some  heart-sick  exile  here. 

Despising  Mammon's  leaven, 
<<  The  fear  of  God  hU  only  fear^'— 

His  only  solace—heaven ! 
Thou  standest  desolate  and  drear. 

Blasted  and  tempes  v  ven  ; 
Triumphant  over  every  ill. 
And  seared,  yet "  looking  upward"  s^tll. 

Preserved  whilst  thousands  fall  away^ 

The  sun-beam  shall  not  smite 
That  homeless  sojourner  by  day. 

Or  baleful  moon  by  night ; 
So  whilst  those  hosts  that  round  thee  lay 

Attest  the  spoiler's  might. 
Like  him  whose  "  record  is  on  high," 
To  thee  no  deadly  hurt  comes  nigh  I 

Yet  thou  must  perish,  wither'd  tree ! 

But  shalt  not  fall  unsung. 
Though  hushed  is  now  the  minstrelsy 

That  once  around  thee  rung  ; 
The  stoim  no  more  thy  scourge  shall  bS, 

The.winds  <»f  heav^  thy  tongue  : 
Yet  hast  thou  still  a  lively  part 
Within  one  wayward  rhymester's  heart. 

I  desire  to  increase  the  calm  pleasures 
of  my  readers,  by  earnestly  recommending 
'<  Bible  Lyrics,  and  other  Poems,''  whence 
the  preceding  ^enes  are  taken*  If  one 
competent  judge,  who  purchases  this  little 
five  shilling  volume,  should  differ  with  me 
in  opinion  concerning  its  claims  to  a  place 
in  the  book-case,  I  am  content  to  abstain 
from  all  claim  to  regard,  and  not  to 
urge  my  notions  on  subjects  of  criticism. 


'Kent,  in  describing  the  course  of  the  Med  way. 


On  the  6th  of  April,  1695,  died,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine.  Dr.  Richard  Busby, 
the  celebrated  master  of  Westminster 
school.    Pie  educated  most  of  tlie  emi- 
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sent  mtn  who  jAlltd  ih%  gimt  offices  of 
state  about  the  ptriod  he  flourished.  They 
leguded  him  as  Uieir  fiithery  though  a 
severe  one ;  and  he  obtained  a  preboad's' 
stallat  Westminster. 


Dr.  Robert  Sooth,  the  son  of  a  Lon- 
don merch&nty  was  edneated  at  West- 
ifttosler  school^  by  Dr.  Busby^  who> 
finding  him  idle  but  able,  disciplined  him 
into  learning,  by  which  he  rose  to  emi- 
nence. South  shone  as  a  polite  scholar, 
and  a  brilliant  wit.  Swift  left  his  wit  at 
the  church  porch ;  South  carried  it  into 
the  pulpit.  It  is  said  that  he  could  ^  be 
all  tilings  to  all  men/'  He  preached  for 
and  against  the  Independents  and  Prea- 
bvterians,  but  adhered  to  the  church 
when  it  became  triumphant  He  was 
the  panegyrist  of  his  nighness  OliTer, 
lord  protector,  snd  after  his  death  treated 
him  with  sarcastic  irony,  in  •  sermon 
before  Charles  II.,  who,  pleased  and 
torning  to  Rochester,  sud,  ^Ods  fish, 
Lory,  your  chaplain  most  be  a  bishop ; 
remind  me  when  a  mcancv  offers.'*  He 
talked  of  wearing  the  '*  buff  coat**  for 
James  II.  against  Monmouth,  and,  in 
James's  distress,  **  the  dirine  assistance," 
assisted  to  seat  William  III.  upon 
James's  throne.  Yet  he  was  not  co- 
vetous. The  canonry  of  Christ  Church, 
a  stall  at  Westminster,  the  rectoir  of 
Islip,  and  a  Welsh  sinecure,  were  all  the 
preferments  he  would  accept.  Their  re- 
venues were  too  confined  for  his  libe- 
rality ;  and  he  gave  away  part  of  his  pa- 
ternal patrimony  so  secretly  that  it  could 
never  be  traced.  He  valued  an  old  hat 
and  staff  which  he  had  used  for  many 
year*,  and  reftised  not  only  a  mitre  but 
even  archiepiscopal  dignity.  He  was  an 
able  controversialist,  but  not  in  the  habit 
of  commencing  or  declining  controver- 
sies. He  bore  a  long  and  painful  ma- 
lady with  cheei&l  fortitade^  and  died  at 
the  age  of  eighty-three,  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1710.  He  was  publicly  buried 
with  great  honois  to  his  meaaory.  Many 
of  his  sermons  are  excellent. 


A*  SB. 

Jpril6.    Daybreaks  .  8  19 

Sun  rises 5  24 

—  sets      .    .    .*   .  6  36 

Twilight  ends       .    .  8  41 

Gnpe    hyacinth,    and    most  of    the 

hyacinths  and  narcissii  blow  fully  in  the 

gardens. 


On  the  7th  of  April,  1786,  the  cele- 
brated cataoombs  of  Paris  were  conse- 
crated with  greai  solemnity. 

For  many  centuries  Pans  had  only  one 

Sublic  place  of  interment,  the  **  Cemeleiy 
es  Innocens,"  originally  a  part  of  the 
royal  domains  lying  vrithout  the  walls, 
and  given  by  one  of  the  earliest  French 
kings  as  a  burial-place  to  the  citizens,  ili 
an  age  when  interments  within  the  city 
were  forbidden.  Previously  to  the  conver- 
sion of  this  ground  into  a  cemeteiy,  indi- 
viduals were  allowed  to  boiy  their  friends 
in  their  cellars,  courts,  and  gardens ;  and 
intennents  frequently  took  place  in  die 
streets,  on  fh.t  high  roads,  ana  iai  the  pub- 
lic fields.    Philip  Ausustus  enclosed  it, 
in  1186,  with  high  walb,and,  the  popula- 
tion'of  Paris  gFEkdually  increasing,  this  ce- 
metery was  soon  found  insufficient.     In 
1218  it  was  enlarged  by  Pierre  de  Ne* 
mours,  bishop  of  Paris,  and  from  tlist  time 
no  former  enlargement  of  its  precincts 
was  made.     Generation  after  generation 
being  piled  one  upon  another  within  the 
same  ground,    the    inhabitants   of  the 
neighbouring  parishes  began,  in  the  fif- 
teenth fentury,  to  complain  of  the  great 
inconvenience  and  danger  to  which  they 
were  exposed ;  diseases  were  imputed  to 
stKh  a  mass  of  collect^  putrescence, 
tainting  the  air  by  exhalations,  and  the 
waters  by  filtration;  and  measures  for 
clearing  out  the  cemetery  would  have 
been  taken  in  the  middle  of  the  sixleentb 
century,  if  disputes  between  die  bishop 
and  the  parliament  had  not  prevented 
them.     TO  save  the  credit  of  the  burial- 
gimind,  a  marvellous  power  of  consuming 
bodies  in  the  riwit  space  of  nine  days 
was  attributed  to  it.    Thicknesse  speiJks 
of  several  buriaUpits  in  PariSt  of  a  pro- 
digiooB  ttze  and  depth,  in  which  the 
dMd  bodies  were  laid  side  by  side,without 
any  earth  being  put  over  them  till  the 
nouad  tier  was  full :  then,  and  not  tUl 
then,  a  small  layer  of  earth   covered 
them^  and  another  layer  of  dead  came  on, 
till,  by  layer  upon  layer,  and  dead  upon 
dead,  the  hole  was  filled.     These  pita 
were  emptied  once  in  thirW  or  for^  years, 
and  the  bones  deposited  in  what  was 
called  ^  le  Grand  Chamier  des  Innocens^** 
an  arched  gallery,  which  surrounded  the 
burial-place.  The  last  grave-digger,  Fran. 
cois  Pontraci,  had,  by  his  own  register,  in 
less  than  thirty  years,  deporited  more 
than  90,000  bodies  in  that  cemetery.    It 
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was  calculated  that,  since  the  time  of 
Philip-Augustus,  1,200,000  bodies  had 
been  interred  there. 

In  1805  the  council  of  state  decreed 
that  the  '*  Cemetery  des  Inoocens  "  should 
be  cleared  of  its  -IraKl,  and  converted 
into  a  market-place,  alter  the  canonical 
forms,  which  were  requisite  in  such  cases, 
should  have  been  observed.  The  arch- 
bishop, in  conformity,  issued  a  decree  for 
the  suppression  and  evacuation  of  the  ce- 
metery. The  work  went  on  without  in- 
termission, till  it  was  necessarily  sus- 
pended during  the  hot  months;  and  it 
was  resumed  with  the  same  steady  exer- 
tion as  soon  as  the  season  permitted.  The 
night-scenes,  when  the  work  was  carried 
on  by  the  light  of  torches  and  bonfires,  are 
said  to  have  been  of  die  most  impressive 
character:  nothing  was  seen  save  crosses, 
monuments,  demolished  edifices,  excava- 
tions, and  coffins— and  the  laborers 
moving  about  like  spectres  in  the  lurid 
light,  under  a  cloud  of  smoke. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  there  was 
no  difficulty  m  finding  a    proper    re- 
ceptacle for  the  remains  thus  disinterred. 
The  stone  of  the  ancient  edifices  of  Paris 
was  derived  from  quarries  opened  upon  the 
banks  of  Uie  river  Bi^vre,  and  worked  from 
time  immemorial  without  any  system,everv 
roan  working  where  and  how  he  would, 
tilt  it  bet^me  dangerous  to  proceed  fiur- 
tber.    It  was  only  known  as  a  popular 
tradition  that  the  quarries  extended  under 
great  part  of  the  city,  till  the  year  1774 ; 
when  some  alarming  accidents  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  government    They 
were  then  surveyed,  and  plans  of  them 
taken;  and  the  result  was  the  frightful 
discovery  that  the  churches,  palaces,-  and 
most  of  the  southern  parts  of  Paris  were 
undermined,  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
sinking  into  the  pit  below  them.     A  spe- 
cial commission  vras  appointed  in  1777, 
to  direct  such  works  as  might  be  re- 
quired. The  necessity  of  the  undertaking 
was  exemplified  on  tne  very  day  that  the 
commission  was  installed :  a  house  in  the 
Roe  d'Enfer  sunk  ninety-one  feet  below 
the  Icnrel  of  its  court-yard.    Engineers 
then  examined  the  whole  of  the  quarries, 
and  propped  the  streets,  roads,  churches, 
palaces,    and    buildingB   of   all    kinds, 
which  were  in  danger  of  being  engulphed. 
It  appeared  that  the  pillars  which  had 
been  left  by  the  quacriers  in  their  blind 
operations,  without  any  regularity,  were 
in  many  places  too  weak  for  the  enormous 
w«ight  u>ovi^  and  in  most  places  had 


themselves  been  undermined,  or,  perhaps* 
had  been  e  ected  upon  ground  wnich  had 
previously  been  hollowed.  In  some  in- 
stances they  had  given  way,  in  others  the 
roof  had  dipped,  and  threatened  to  fiill ; 
and,  in  others,  great  masses  had  fallen  in. 
The  aqueduct  of  Arcueil,  which  passed 
over  this  treacherous  ground,  had  al- 
ready suffered  shocks,  and  an  accident 
must,  sooner  or  later,  have  happened  to 
this  water-course,  which  would  have  cut 
off  its  supply  from  the  fountains  of 
Paris,  and  nave  filled  the  excavations 
with  water. 

Such  was  tne  state  of  the  quarries 
when  the  thought  of  converting  them 
into  catacombs  originated  with  M.  Le- 
noir, lieutenantrgeneral  of  the  police. 
His  proposal  for  removing  tiie  deaa  ftom 
the  Cemetery  des  Innocens  was  easily 
entertained,  because  a  receptacle  so  coo- 
yenient,  and  so  unexceptionable  in  all 
respects,  was  ready  to  receive  them.  That 

Srt  of  the  quarries  under  the  Plaine  de 
ont  Souris  was  allotted  for  this  purpose ; 
a  house,  known  by  the  name  ot  ^la 
Tombe  Isoire,''  or  Isouard,  (from  a  fa- 
mous robber,  who  once  infested  that 
neighbourhood),  on  the  old  road  to  Or- 
leans, was  purchased,  with  a  piece  of 
ground  adjoining;  and  the  first  operations 
were  to  make  an  entrance  into  the  quar- 
ries by  a  flight  of  seventy-seven  steps, 
and  to  sink  a  well  from  the  surface,  down 
which  the  bones  might  be  thrown.  Mean- 
time, the  workmen  below  walled  off  that 
part  of  the  quarries  which  was  designed 
for  the  great  charnel-house,  opened  a  con^ 
munication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
vaults,  and  built  pillars  to  prop  the  roof. 
When  all  these  necessary  preliminaries 
had  been  completed,  the  ceremony  of 
consecrating  the  intended  catacombs  was 
performed,  and  on  the  same  day  the  re- 
moval from  the  cemetery  began. 

All  the  crosses,  tombstones,  and  monu- 
ments which  were  not  reclaimed  by  the 
families  of  the  dead,  to  whom  they  be- 
longed, were  carefully  removed,  and 
placed  in  the  field  belonging  to  la  Tombe 
Isoire.  Many  leaden  coffins  were  buried 
in  this  field ;  one  of  them  contained  the 
remainsof  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Thus 
hr  things  were  conducted  with  the  greatest 
decorum ;  but,  during  the  revolution,  la 
Tombe  Isoire  was  soul  as  a  national  do- 
main, the  leaden  coffins  were  melted,  and 
all  the  monuments  destroyed.  The  cata- 
combs received  tlie  dead  from  other  ce» 
meteriesy  and  served  also  as  receptacles 
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fbr  thoM  who  perished  in  popular  com- 
rootions  or  massacres. 

Upon  the  suppression  of  the  convents 
and  various  churcheS)  the  remains  disco- 
rered  in  them  were  removed  and  de- 
posited in  this  immense  charnel-house, 
out,  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  works  were  discontinued,  and  so 
much  neglected,  that,  in  many  places,  the 
soil  fell  in,  and  choked  up  the  communi- 
cations ;  water  entered  by  filtration  ;  the 
roof  was  cracked  in  many  places,  and 
threatened  fresh  downfalls ;  and  the  bones 
themselves  lay  in  immense  heaps,  min- 
gled with  the  rubbish,  and  blocking  up 
the  way.  In  1810  a  regular  system  of 
piling  up  the  bones  in  the  catacombs  was 
adopted.  To  pursue  his  plans,  the  work- 
men had  to  make  gallenes  through  the 
bones,  which,  in  some  places,  lay  above 
thirty  yards  thick.  It  was  necessary  also 
to  provide  for  a  circulation  of  air,  the  at- 
mosphere having  been  rendered  unwhole- 
some by  the  quantity  of  animal  remains 
which  had  been  introduced.  The  manner 
in  which  this  was  effected  was  singularly 
easy.  The  wells  which  supplied  the 
houses  above  with  water  were  sunk  below 
the  quarries,  and  formed,  in  those  exca- 
vations, so  many  round  towers.  M.  de 
Thury  merely  opened  the  masoniy  of 
these  wells,  and  luted  into  the  opening 
the  upper  half  of  a  broken  bottle,  with 
the  neck  outwards;  when  fresh  air  was 
wanted,  it  was  only  necessary  to  uncork 
some  of  these  bottles.  Channels  were 
made  to  carry  off  the  water^  steps  con- 
structed from  the  lower  to  the  upper  ex- 
cavation, pillars  erected  in  good  taste  to 
support  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  roof, 
and  the  skulls  and  bones  were  built  up 
along  the  walls. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  cata- 
combs, the  one  towards  the  west,  near  the 
barrier  d'  Enfer,  by  which  visitors  are  ad- 
mitted ;  and  the  other  to  the  east,  near 
the  old  road  to  Orleans,  which  is  appro- 
priated to  the  workmen  andpersons  at- 
tached to  the  establishment.  Tne  staircase 
descending  to  the  catacombs  consists  of 
ninety  steps,  and,  after  several  windings, 
leads  to  the  western  gallery,  which  is 
under,  and  in  a  perpendicular  line  with 
trees  on  the  western  side  of  the  Orleans 
road.  From  this  gallery  several  others 
branch  off  in  different  directions.  That  by 
which  visitors  generally  pass  extends 
along  the  works  beneath  the  aqueduct 
d*  Arcueil,  and  brings  them  to  the  nllenr 
du  Pont  Mahon.    A  soldier,  named  D^ 


cure,  who  had  accompanied  marshel  Rh* 
ehelieu  in  his  ^pedition  against  Minorca^ 
being  employed  in  those  quarries,  disoo- 
vered  a  small  excavation,  to  which  he 
sunk  a  staircase,  and  descended  there  to 
take  his  meals,  instead  of  accompanying 
the  other  workmen  above  ground.  In  bis 
leisure  hours,  D^cure,  who  had  been  long 
a  prisoner  at  the  forts  of  the  Port  Mahon, 
employed  himself,  from  1777  to  1762,  iu 
carving  a  plan  of  that  port  When  it  was 
finished,  he  formed  a  spacious  vestibule, 
adorned  with  a  kind  of  Mosaic  of  black 
flint.  To  complete  his  work,  this  inge- 
nious man  determined  to  construct  a 
staircase,  but,  before  he  had  completed  it, 
a  mass  of  stone  fell,  and  crushea  him  sb 
seriously  as  to  occasion  his  death.  The 
following  inscription,  upon  a  tablet  of 
black  marble,  is  placed  in  the  gallery  du 
Port  Mahon : — 

Get  oQvrage  fat  c<nmnenc6  en  1777« 

Par  B^cnre,  dit  Bmuaa^oax,  Y6iinu 

de  Sa  Maj«tt£»  et  fini  en  1782. 

D^cure^s  stone  table  and  benches  are 
still  preserved  in  the  quarry  which  be 
called  his  saloon.  At  a  short  distance 
from  this  spot  are  enormous  fragments  of 
stone  (Logan-stones  ?)  bO  nicely  balanced, 
on  a  base  hardly  exceeding  a  point,  that 
they  rock  with  every  blast,  and  seem  to 
threaten  the  beholder.    About  a  hundred 

Sirds  from  the  gallery  du  Port  Mahon,  we 
II  again  into  the  road  of  the  catacombs 
On  the  right  side  is  a  pillar  formed  of  dry 
stones,  entirely  covered  with  incrustations 
of  gray  and  yellow  calcareous  matter; 
and  100  yards  further  on  is  the  vestibule 
of  the  catacombs.  It  is  of  an  octagonal 
form.  On  the  sides  of  the  door  are  two 
stone  benches^  and  two  pillars  of  the  Tus- 
can order. 

The  vestibule  opens  into  a  long  gallery, 
lined  with  bones  from  the  floor  to  the 
roof.  The  arm,  leg,  and  thigh  bones  are 
in  front,  closely  and  regularly  piled  toge«> 
ther,  and  their  uniformity  is  relieved  by 
three  rows  of  skulls  at  equal  distances. 
Behind  these  are  thrown  the  smaller  bones. 

Ihis  gallery  conducts  to  several  rooms, 
resembling  chapels,  lined  with  bones  va- 
riously ananged ;  and  in  the  centre,  or  in 
niches  of  the  walls,  are  vases  and  altars, 
some  of  which  are  formed  of  bones,  ana 
others  are  ornamented  with  skulb  of  di^ 
ferent  sizes.  Some  altars  are  of  an  an- 
tique form,  and  composed  of  the  solid 
rock. 

Among  the  ornaments  is  a  fountain,  in 
which  four  golden,  fish  are  imprisoned. 
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Tbey  appear  to  hare  grown  in  this  unna- 
taral.  situatioo ;  three  of  them  have  re- 
tained their  brilliant  color,  but  some 
spots  have  appeared  upon  the  fourth, 
which  render  it  probable  that  exclusion 
from  light  may  produce,  thougli  more 
slowly,  the  same  effect  upon  them  that  it 
does  upon  vegetables.  The  spring  which 
rises  here  was  discovered  by  the  work*' 
men ;  the  basin  was  made  for  their  use, 
and  a  subterranean  aqueduct  carries  off 
the  waters. 

The  different  parts  of  the  catacombs 
are  named,  with  strange  incongruity,  from 
the  author  or  the  purport  of  the  inscrip- 
tion which  is  placed  there.  Thus,  there 
is  the  Crypta  de  la  Verity,  the  Crypta  de 
la  Mort  et  de  1'  Eternity,  and  the  Crypta 
de  N^ant,  Uie  All^  de  Job,  and  the 
Crypte  de  Caton,  the  Crypte  de  la  R^ur- 
rection,  and  the  Crypte  de  la  Fontaine. 
Virgil,  Ovid;  and  Ajiacreon  have  each 
their  crypts,  as  well  as  the  prophets  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel ;  and  Hervey  takes 
his  place' with  Horace,  Malheibes,  and 
Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau.  The  inscriptions 
arc  numerous. 

The  album  which  is  kept  at  the  cata- 
combs is  not  a  little  characteristic  of  the 
Prench  nation ;  it  contains  a  great  many 
eflnsions  of  sentiment,  a  few  of  devo- 
tional feeling,  and  numerous  miserable 
witticisms  and  profligate  bravadoes. 

There  are  different  calculations  as  to 
the  number  of  bones  collected  in  the  ca- 
tacombs. It  is,  however,  certain  that  they 
conuin  the  remains  of  at  least  3,000,000 
of  human  beings. 

Two  cabinets  have  been  formed  by  M. 
de  Thury,  in  this  immense  depository  of 
the  dead.  One  b  a  mineralogical  collec- 
tion of  all  the  strata  of  the  auarries ;  the 
other  is  a  pathological  assemblage  of  dis- 
eased bones,  scientifically  arranged.  There 
is  likewise  a  table,  on  which  are  exposed 
the  skulls  most  remarkable  either  for  their 
formation,  or  the  roarki  of  disease  which 
they  bear. 

In  th<ynonth  of  April,  1814,  the  Rus- 
sian troops  formed  a  camp  in  the  plain  of 
Mont  Souris.  As  soon  as  they  learned 
that  the  catacombs  were  beneath  it,  they 
inspected  the  entrance,  and  eagerly  visited 
the  vast  subterranean '  sepulchre.  In 
passing  through  the  various  galleries  they 
manifested  close  observation,  and  ex- 
pressed sentiments  of  piety.  The  cata* 
jcombs  are  objects  of  visit  and  investiga* 
tion  with  all  curious  travellers.* 

Ml  ipii  1.  II  I.  ,  m    •  m-  .  Jii^ 

*  HUtorj  of  Parfa,  iii.  324—353. 


C417TI01I  TO  MAiDzaa. 

Doete  de  Troies,  a  lady  of  the  tliirleenlh 
century,  is  presumed  to  have  written  the 
following  verses  :— 

When  comet  the  beauteout  lummer  time. 

And  graes  growt  green  once  more. 
And  sparkling  brooks  the  meadowt  lave 

WiUi  fertilizing  power ; 
And  vhen  the  birds  rejoicing  sing 

Tlieir  pleasant  sonp  again. 
Filling  the  valee  and  woodlands  gay 

With  their  enlivening  strain  ; 
Go  not  at  eve  nor  mom,  lair  maids, 

Unto  the  mead  alone, 
To  seek  the  tender  violets  blue. 

And  pluck  them  for  your  own  ; 
For  there  a  snake  lies  hid,  whose  fangs 

May  leave  nntouch'd  the  beel. 
But  not  the  less— 0  not  the  less. 
Your  hearts  his  power  shall  feel.^ 


April  7, 1738,  died  John  King,  a  ce- 
lebrated printseller  in  the  Poultry.  Ke 
left  behind  him  a  property  of  £10,000.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  collectors  to  know 
more  of  his  profession,  from  Peter  Stent, 
George  Humble,  and  others  in. the  reigns 
of  Charles  I.  and  II.  In  that  of  William 
III.  John  Bullfinch  flourished ;  and 
Granger  mentions 'Rowlet,  as  selling  the 
print  of  Dobson:  but  the  celebrated 
mezzotinter  Smith  was  a  kind  of  mono- 
polixer  of  the  trade.  John  Overton,  of 
whom  there  is  a  portrait,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  in  1708,  appears  to  have 
succeeded  .him  as,  in  his  day,  the  prin- 
cipal vender  of  engravings.  Grander 
conjectures  Overton  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  the  fhmily  of  a  place  of 
that  name  in  Hants,  but  Noble  imagines 
that  he  was  in  some  way  concerned  with 
Scott,  who  was  the  most  eminent  book- 
seller in  Europe,  and  resided  in  Little 
Britain,  then  the  grand  emporium  for 
books  of  every  description.  Several  of 
the  trade  were  men  of  learning ;  and 
there  the  literati  went  to  converse  with 
each  other.  They  could  do  this  nowhere 
so  well  as  at  Overton's ;  especially  if  they 
wish«Hl  to  know  any  thinf  relative  to 
foreign  literature,  as  he  had  warehouses 
at  Frankfort,  Paris,  and  other  places.  He 
contracted  with  Herman  Moll,  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  Yard,  to  purchase  his 
trade;  but,  Moll  failing,  he  lost  half  th^ 
£10,000  he  owed  him.  The  next  sreat 
printseller,  after  King,  was  Mr.  John 
Bowles,  at  the  Black  Horse,  in  Cornhill,  a 
catalogue  of  whose  maps,  prints,  fcc.,  dated 


■r   *— 


*  Lays  of  the  Minnesingers. 
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1764,  shows  that  he  had  s  constderalile 
stock ;  aDd  it  is  well  known  that  he  left  a 
large  property.  He  remoyed  from  Com* 
hill;  and  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  thus 
notices  his  death : — **  April  8, 1757,  died 
Mr.  Thomas  Bowles,  the  great  printseller, 
late  of  Su  Paurs  Churdi  Yard." 

Black  Lettcil. 

The  late  Mr.  Bindley,  chakmaa  of  the 
Board  of  Stamps,  was  one  of  the  most 
diligent  bibliomaniacs.  At  the  sale  of  his 
collection,  many  rare  books,  which  he  had 
picked  up  for  a  few  shillings,  sold  for 
more  than  the  same  msodicr  of  pounds 
Herbert's  •^Diek  snd  Bobn,wiOi  songs, 
tmA  oter  old  tracts,  1841,'*  which  cost 
hBB  only  2s.,  was  bought  b^  Mr.  Heber 
for  £10.  A  volume,  contaming  Patrick 
Hannay's  '*  Nightinsale,  and  other  poems, 
with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  a  por- 
trait of  Anne  of  Denmark,  by  Crispin  de 
Pass,  1632,''  bought  for  68.,  was  sold  for 
£35. 14s.  Five  of  Robert  Green^  pro- 
ductions, which  altogether  cost  Mr.  Bmd- 
ley  only  7s.  Od.,  brought  £41.  148.  An 
account  of  an  ^  English  Hermite,  or 
Wonder  of  his  Age,  1655,''  one  **  Roger 
Crab,  who  could  live  on  three  ferthings  a 
week,  consisting  of  four  leaves,  wiUi  a 
portrait^"  sold  for  £5. 10s.  A  short  his 
torv  of  another  prodigy,  Mr.  Marriot, 
''The  Cormorant,  or  Great  Eater,  of 
Gray's  Inn,"  who  always  ate  twelve 
pounds  of  meat  daily,  1652,  brought 
£14.  14s.;  and  Leuricke's  '<  Most  Won 
derful  and  Pleasaunt  History  of  Titus 
and  Gisippus,"  1562,  a  poem  of  only  ten 
pages,  ana  a  contemptible  but  extremely 
rare  production,  sola  for  £24. 13s.  6d. 

LiTcaABT  Bluhdbes,  Ice. 

A  gentleman,  who  inherited  from  his 
father  a  considerable  library,  observed  to 
Mr.  Beloe,  the  bibliographer,  that  Mr. 
'<  Tomus, "  whose  name  was  on  the  back 
of  many  of  the  books,  must  certainly 
have  been  a  man  of  wondrous  erudition  to 
have  written  so  mucli  I 

Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  ''  Beauties  of  Scot- 
land," says,  the  Scotch  have  carried  the 
practice  of  cultivating  mosses  to  a  great 
extent  He  means  reclaiming  them.  ''The 
Irish,"  says  the  auUior  of  "  Thoughts  on 
the  State  of  Ireland,"  '<  are  now  himpily  in 
the  way  of  cementing  all  their  old  dif- 
ferences." 

A  theological  commentator  praises  pro- 
vidence for  having  made  the  largest  rivers 
6ow  close  to  the  most  populous  towns. 


Ancdoneers  are  capital  Uunderen. 
They  frequently  assume  the  privilege  of 
brediing  Priscian*s  head ;  ana  very  droll 
are  the  flourishes  they  sometimes  make. 
It  is  now  "  a  house  ^thin  itself ; "  and  if 
"  an  unfinished  one— with  oUier  rnniriMM 
ences."  A  "  sale  of  a  noblemaa  "  is  com- 
mon with  them ;  and  they  have  frequently 
^  a  cabinet  secretary  "  to  sell.  A  work- 
ing table  for  your  wife,  they  call  a  *  ma^ 
hogany  lad  v's."  Ask  them  what  sort  of  a 
librarv  is  for  sale,  and  they  will  answer 
gravely,  "  a  library  of  books."  They  call 
booiehold  fonitnio,  whaeb  is  the  wone 
foi  wwi/'iwniiBa,''  aoaBoelaB»ore»- 
iMiCies, '«  iiagiihr  moiaoge  of  items  ;** 
any  thing  oostly,  "perfoctly  unique;" 
gandiness, '' taste  ;*"  and  giving, "  vittil '* 


»> 


h.  Bi. 
JprUT*    Daybreakj      ...    3  16 
Sun  rises    «    .    .    •    5  22 
—  sets       .    «    •    •    6  38 
Twilight  ends  ...    8  44 
Wood  anemone  folly  flowers. 
Large  daffodil  comes  into  flower. 
Ramshomsy  or  male  orchis,  flowers. 


1 
Thei 


Aytild. 

April  8, 1663,  is  the  date  of  t^  first 
bill  that  issued  from  Drury  Lane 
leatre. 

[Copy.] 

By  his  Majesty  his  Company  of 
Comedians, 
at  the  New  Theatre,  in  Drery  Lane, 
This  day,  being  Thursday,  April  8, 1663, 
will  be  acted 
a  Comedy,  called 
The  Hvifovaovs  Ltevtekaht. 
The  King    .    .    .    Mr.  Wintersel. 
Demetrivs  .    .    .    Mr.  Hort. 
Selerivs      .    .     .    Mr.  Bvrt. 
Leontivs      .    .    •    Major  Mahon. 
Lievtenant  .    .    .    Mr.  Glyn. 
Celia  .    .    .    Mrs.  Marshall. 

The  Play  will  begin  at  3  o'cloqi^  exactly. 
Boxes  4s.,  Pit  2s.  6d.,  Middle  Gal- 
lery, ls.6d.,  Upper  Gallery,  Is. 

The  Tenth  Wave  (see  p.  31.) 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  assertion  upon 
this  matter  has  been  strongly  controverted 
by  many  writers,  and  supported  by  others, 
between  whose  opinions  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  decide.    The  last  place  in  wniob 
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I  have  met  with  an  allusion  to  the  idea 
is  in  Maturin's  Sermons,  where  occurs  the 
figoratiTe  ezpreMion  "  the  tenth  wave  of 
human  misery.*'  Hit  Yolume,  travelling 
across  the  AtlaotiC|  caused  the  subject  to 
be  discussed  in  America^  as  appears  by 
the  subjoined  extmct  from  the  New  York 
Gazette*  August  5»  1823 : — 

"  Hartfordy  Augud  4. 
^Tke  tenihWave. — ^An  expression  in  one 
of  Mr.  Maturings  works  to  this  effect,  the 
*  tenth  ware  of  human  misery/  induct  a 
centleman  who  communicated  the  result 
in  a  Boston  paper  last  summer  to  watch 
and  see  if  the  largest  and  most  over- 
whelming wave  was  succeeded  by  nine 
and  only  nine  smaller  ones,  and  he  satis- 
fied himself  diat  such  was  the  foct.  But 
this  seems  to  be  no  new  thought  of  Mr. 
Maturin.  A  valued  friend  has  turned  us 
to  two  passages  in  Ovid,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressly mentions  the  phenomenon.  One 
IS  in  his  Tristia  El^pa  3,  lines  forty-ninth 
and  fiftieth. 


*•  Qm  vmdi 


If  ^hunit 


pMftHur  nono  9tt,  ondedmoqM  ftiorJ* 

Meaning  a  wave  which  succeeds  the 
ninth,  and  (of  counel  pfeoedes  the 
eleventh,  overtops  the  otben* 

**  The  other  is  is  tiM  Metsmorphosesp 
bo<^  1  Itb,  line  53a 

dedna  mif  • 

words, 
greater 


the   force 
than  that 


of  the 

of  any 


Or,  in  other 
tenth  wave  is 
other.  . 

«*  We  should  like  to  know  if  it  be  true, 
and,  if  so,  what  is  the  reason  of  it.  Per- 
haps some  fhend  of  ours,  who  may  visit 
the  sea  shore  for  his  health  or  amusement 
this  season,  may  furnish  us  with  an 
answer  to  one  or  both  of  these  questions. 
It  is  not  an  idle  subject ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  landing  through  the  surf  is 
dangerous,  and,  if  it  be  ascertained  that 
this  is  true,  it  may  save  some  boats  and 
some  lives.'' 

J, 

StafforMire  Moorland$. 


wave  IS  to  be  seen  I  am  well  assured.  At 
the  conclusion  of  my  **  Omithologia,** 

Cige  434,  under  the  head  Valedictory 
ines,  is  a  note  relative  to  this  subject 
which  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  transfer  to  your  pages,  it  is  true  an 
impertinent,  and,  I  will  add  at  the  same 
time,  ignorant  critic,  in  the  Mew  Monthly 
Magazine,  thought  (proper  some  y^n  ^o 
to  animadvert  on  this  allusion  of  mine  to 
the  tenth  wave  in  no  very  courteous  oi 
measured  terms;  but  the  everlasting  laws 
of  nature  are  not  to  be  overturned  by 
critics,  who  know  little  or  nothing  about 
those  laws. 

The  tenth  wave  has  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  poets.  Maturin  somewhere 
speaks  of  the  tenth  wave  of  human  ni- 
serv.  In  turning  over  lately  some  of  our 
older  poets,  I  met  with  an  allusion  to  the 
ninth  wave ;  in  whose  works  I  do  not  now 
recollect.  Ovid  alludes  to  it  in  his 
Tristia  Elegia  2,  and  also  in  his  Metamor- 
phoses, lib.  xL  ;  bat  what  he  says  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  repeat. 

This  notion  of  the  tenth  wave  has  long 
seen  entertained  by  many  persons  conver- 
sant with  the  searshore :  I  have  often  beard 
it  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  have  repeatedly 
watched  the  waves  of  the  sea,  when  break- 
ing on  the  shore  (for  it  is  to  this  partico- 
lar  motion  that  the  tenth  wave,  as  far  as  I 
know,  applies),  and  can  state  that,  when 
the  tide  is  ebbing,  no  such  phenomenon  as 
the  tenth  wave  occurs;  out  when  the 
tide  is  flowing,  some  such  is  often  ob- 
servable; it  is  not,  however,  invariably 
the  tenUi  wave :  after  several  smaller  un- 
dulations, a  larger  one  follows,  and  the 
water  rises.  This  is  more  distinctly  seen 
on  a  sandy  or  smooth  muddy  shore,  of 
more  or  less  flatness. 

As  names  in  authentication  of  facts  are 
of  some  importance,  I  add  mine  to  this 
communication. 

I  am,  ^ear  Sir, 

Sincerely  yours, 
Ja8.  Jemkimgs 
March  1831. 


Sir, 


[To  Mr.  Hone.] 


In  the  Tear  BooA,  page  31,  is  an  al- 
lusion to  the  tenth  wave.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  it  is  not 
neceyary  here  to  enquire;  but  Uiat,  vetr 
often,  such  a  nhenomenon  as  tlie  ;enth 


h.  m 

Aprils.    Daybreaks      ...    8  13 

Sun  rises     ....    5  20 

•  -  sets      ....    6  40 

Twilight  ends       .     .     8  47 

The  Van  Thol  tulip  is  in  ftill  flower, 

while  the  standard  tulips  remain,  as  yet, 

uniblded. 
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April  9. 

Raflkello  Sanzio  th«  eminent  painter, 
was  born  April  9th  (Mafth  28thy  O.  S.) 
1483,  at  Urbino  in  the  states  of  the  church. 
His  fether  was  himself  a  painter,  though 
an  indifferent  one.  Raptiael,  while  yet 
a  boy,  took  leave  of  hb  parents,  with  great 
fondness  on  both  sides,  to  go  under  the 
care  of  Pietro  Perugino,  one  of  the  earliest 
masters  of  modem  art.  Pietro's  style  was 
crude  and  monotonous,  but  he  had  a 
talent  for  expression,  and  thus  the  finest 
part  of  his  disciple's  genius  remained  un- 
mjured;  he  afterwards  introduced  his  old 
master  by  his  side,  in  his  famous  picture 
of  the  school  of  Athens.  On  quitting 
Perugino,  he  designed  at  Sienna;  but 
was  drawn  to  Florence,  by  the  fiune  of 
Da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo.  AAer 
improying  his  manner  by  the  admimtion 
of  their  works,  he  fell  with  equal  Zealand 
patience  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  sculp* 
tures ;  and  formed  a  style  of  sweetness  and 
power  whioh  placed  him  on  the  throne 
of  his  art.  His  genius  was  original,  easy, 
and  fertile.  His  fame  was  at  its  height  in 
his  life-time;  and  be  lived  to  see  his  school 
support  it.  His  disciples,  one  of  whom 
was  the  famous  Giulio  Romano,  were  so 
attached  to  him,  that  they  followed  him 
about  like  a  guard  of  honor.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  handsome,  graceful,  and 
good-tempered  of  men.  His  life  was 
comparatively  short,  and  apparently  full 
of  pleasing  images.  Hi4  death  is  said  to 
have  been  owing  to  the  mistaken  treat- 
ment of  a  nervous  fever,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  his  intense  sense  of  the  beautiful 
devoured  him;  yet,  in  8ome,of  his  works, 
there  is  great  absence  of  the  love  of 
rural  nature.  In  his  picture  of  Parnassus, 
instead  of  a  luxuriance  of  laurel-trees,  in 
the  back  ground,  he  has  di?ided  it  into 


three  uniform  parts  with  three  little  patchea 
of  them,  and  the  Castalian  stream  issues 
out ,  of  an  absolute  lain-spout.  As  a 
painter  of  humanity,  in  all  its  varieties  of 
thought  as  well  as  beauty,  he  was  never 
approached.  The  translation  of  his  woiits 
upon  copper  is  more  difficult  than  that  of 
most  painters,  because  he  deals  so  much 
in  delicacy  of  expression.* 

Art  in  the  Citt. 
In  the  present  year,  1831,  nany  private 
lovers  of  art  have  associated  with  its  pro- 
fessors, in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis^ 
under  the  denomination  of  <<  The  City  of 
London  Artists  and  Amateurs'  Conver- 
sazione.'' The  meetings  of  this  society 
are  held  in  the  evening  at  the  London 
Coffee-house,  Lndgate-hill ;  and  at  each 
meetinff  there  is  a  succession  of  fresh  and 
delightful  specimens  of  drawing,  painting, 
and  sculpture.  A  guinea  a  year,  which  is 
the  sole  expense,  constitutes  a  member, 
with  certain  privileges  of  introduction  to 
the  friends  or  members.  So  laudable  and 
spirited  a  purpose  in  behalf  of  art  in  the 
nty  has  the  strongest  claims  on  residents. 
Strange  to  say,  this  is  the  first  endeavour 
to  form  an  occasional  association  of  artists 
and  amateurs  eastward  of  Temple  Bar. 
The  meeting  on  the  17th  of  March  was 
highly  grati^ing  •  another  on  tlie  23d  of 
April  dotes  the  season  until  the  winter. 

h.  m. 

4p^  0-     Day  breaks      .     .     .     3  11 

Sun  rises     ....     5  10 

—  sets       .     .     .     .     6  42 

Twilight  ends  ...     8  49 

Moorwort  flowers. 

Primroses   and   dog-violets  flower  on 
every  roadside  bank,  and  slope. 

*  The  Indicator. 


Violets. 

Not  from  the  verdant  garden's  cultured  bound, 
Tliat  breathes  of  Psestum's  aromatic  gale, 
We  sprung ;  but  nurslings  of  the  lonely  vale, 
'Midst  woods  obscure,  and  native  glooms  were  found . 
'Midst  woods  and  glooms,  whose  tanj^ed  brakes  around 
Once  Venus  sorrowing  traced,  as  all  forlorn 
She  sought  Adonis,  when  a  lurking  thorn 
Deep  on  her  foot  impress'd  an  impious  wound. 

Then  prone  to  earth  we  bowed  our  pallid  flowers, 
Ana  caught  the  drops  divine ;  the  purple  dyes 
Tinging  the  lustre  of  our  native  hue  : 

Nor  summer  gale?,  nor  art-conducted  showers, 
Have  nurs^  our  slender  forms, 'but  lovers*  sighs 
Have  been  our  gales,  and  lovers'  tears  our  dew 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  by  Mr,  Rotcoe. 
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THE  RAVEN  AT  HOOK,  HANT8L 


Acomtpondent  whomadB  the  sketch,* 
obtisinglj  Itansmitled  it  for  tlie  present  ea- 
gra*uig,i>ith  this  inliinM ion,  that  it  repre- 
MDii  "the  old  Kaven  Bostelrie"at  HBok, 
on  the  great  western  road  between  Mur- 
rell-|;r«en  and  Basingstoke.  The  house, 
which  facet  the  gouth,  was  built  in  1653; 
(he  anginat  ponion  now  standing  is  the 
kitchen  and  siair-case;  and  Ibis  kitchen 
is  remarkftble  for  having  been  the  rempo- 
larj  residence  of "  Jack  the  Painter,"  the 
inceudiarf  who  fired  Portsmouth  dock- 
yard, on  the  Tth  of  December,  1776, 

The  real  name  of  this  man  was  James 
Aitken ;  he  was  also  called  I  lilt,  otherwise 
Hind.  Ue  seems  to  have  acquired  the 
appellation  of  "  Jnck  the  Painter"  from 
having  been  apprenticed  to  a  painter  at 
Sdiiibuigh,  where  he  was  born,  in  Sep- 


tember, 1763.  At  the  age  of  twenty- one 
curiosity  led  him  to  take  a  ro^age  to 
America.  He  Iraveised  several  of  the 
colonies,  working  at  his  trade ;  left  Ame- 
rica in  March,  1775;  and,  in  October 
following,  enlisted  at  Gravescnd,  as  a 
soldier,  by  the  name  of  James  Bosw^ll, 
in  the  thirty. second  regiment.  This  was 
during  the  war  with  Ameiica,  towards 
which  country  he  conceived  strong  parti- 
ality. His  militanr  life  was  brief,  and  spent 
in  deserting  and  enlisting  into"  different 
regiments,  and  devising  means  for  destroy- 
ing the  English  dock-yards.  The  lire 
which  he  cfiected  at  Portsmouth  dock-yard 
broke  out  in  the  upper  loft  of  the  rope- 
house.  It  was  discovered  and  quenched 
sooa  after  it  broke  out,  but  not  before 
it  had  effected  considerable  damage ;  and, 
though  the  firewB*  presumed  to  have  been 
maliciously  done,  ihera  was  no  clue  to 
the  fact  until  mgre  than  a  month  afte^ 
wards,  when,   in  the  great   heinp-house. 


451 
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tiiere  vvas  discovered  a  tin  box,  peculiarly 
constructed,  with  matches  partly  burnt, 
and  spirits  of  wine  at  the  bottom.  This 
box  was  found  in  the  centre  oi  a  large 
quantity  of  combustible  substances ,  from 
too  much  hemp  having  been  placed  over 
it,  the  air  bad  become  excluded,  and  tlie 
matches  had  gone  out  for  want  of  air; 
had  they  burnt  down  to  the  spirits  of  wine, 
the  whole  place  would  have  been  in  a 
blaze,  and  stores  destroyed  sufficient  for 
the  rigging  of  fifty  sail  of  the  line. 

It  appears  that  tlie  night  after  this  nefa- 
rious act  he  lef^  Portsmouth,  for  London, 
and  went  to  doctor  Bencraft,  a  gentleman 
in  the  American  interest,  living  in  Down- 
ing-street,  to  whom  he  hinted  what  he  had 
done,  and  what  further  he  designed.  He 
was  repulsed  by  the  doctor,  and,  quitting 
London  without  money,  broke  into,  and 
robbed  a  house  at  High  Wycombe,  went 
to  Oxford,  where  he  ineffectually  attempt- 
ed two  others,  and  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing one  at  Fairford,  which  he  plundered 
of  goods,  about  fifty  shillings  in  money, 
and  a  metal  watch.  The  watch  he  dispos- 
ed of  at  Bristol,  where  be  meditated  in- 
cendiary purposes,  but,  not  finding  things 
to  his  mmd,  went  on  to  Plymouth,  with 
a  design  to  set  fire  to  the  dock-yard  there. 
He  scaled  the  top  of  the  wall,  on  two 
different  nights,  but,  upon  hearing  the 
watchmen  in  conversation  each  time,  ho 
abandoned  the  attempt,  and  returned  to 
renew  his  design  upon  Bristol. 

Bristol  quay  was  tnen  6rowded  with  ship- 
ping, and  he  secretly  boarded,  in  the  night 
time,  the  Savannah  la  Mar,  near  the  crane, 
and  the  ship  Fame  at  another  p^rt  of  the 
quay,  and  set  them  on  fire.  The  flames 
were  almost  immediately  discovered  and 
extinguished,  or  vessels  to  an  immense 
value  would  have  been  burned.  The 
watch  in  this  port  was  afterwards  so  strict, 
that  he  could  not  effect  his  villany  by 
boarding  the  shipping ;  but  he  lingered  in 
that  city,  and  marked  a  stable  on  the 
quay,  in  order  to  set  fire  to  it,  with  the 
hope  of  the  flames  communicating  to  the 
merchantmen.  This,  however,  he  desist- 
ed from,  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to 
enter,  in  consequence  of  observing  a 
man  lying  in  a  cart  near  the  place,  He 
was  more  successful  in  Quay-lane,  where 
lie  introduced  a  quantity  of  combustibles, 
which  he  fired  by  means  of  a  slow  match, 
and  instantly  left  the  town.  On  looking 
back,  and  not  seeing  the  flames  ascend, 
be  returned  part  of  the  way,  till  he  heard 
an  alarm  of  the  city  being  on  fire,     llpon 


this  news  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Sodbury, 
and  crossed  the  country,  through  Mash- 
field  and  Chippenham,  to  Calne,  where 
he  broke  open  a  house,  and  then  quitted 
the  town,  leaving  a  pistol,  with  other 
things  in  a  parcel,  in  the  church-porch. 

These  incendiary  acts,  in  time  of  war, 
alarmed  the  whole  nation,  and  government 
offered  a  reward  of  £500  for  their  disco- 
very :  certain  circumstances  occasioned 
**  Jack  the  Painter*'  to  be  suspected  as  the 
perpetrator.  He  was  sought  and  traced, 
and  taken  prisoner  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
**  Raven  at  Hook,*'  while  handing  a  black- 
jack of  foaming  ale  among  the  oUier  fre- 
quenters of  the  house.  Upon  his  trial  at 
Winchester  Assizes,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1 777,  the  chief  witness  against  him  was  one 
Baldwin,  who  had  visited  him  in  prison, 
and  to  whom  he  had  disclosed  the  manner 
of  his  setting  fire  to  the  rope-house  at 
Portsmouth.  Upon  this  testimony,  which 
was  amply  corit>borated,  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  received  sentence  of  death. 
On  the  10th  of  the  same  month  he  was 
executed  at  the  dock-gates,  on  a  gibbet 
sixty^four  feet  and  a  half  high,  formed 
from  the  mizen-mast  of  the  Arethusa,  and 
afterwards  hung  in  chains  on  Blockhouse 
beach.  He  behaved  with  decency,  seemed 
penitent,  acknowledged  tJie  justness  of 
his  sentence,  and  advised  the  government 
to  vigrifance. 

The  damage  effected  at  Portsmouth,  by 
this  criminal,  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  £60,000.  He  was  led,  from  his  trial, 
through  the  dock-yard,  and  shown  the 
devastation  he  had  caused.  Some  years 
after  his  execution  a  party  of  sailors  took 
down  his  skeleton,  placed  it  in  a  sack, 
and  left  it  chimney  in  the  comer  of  a 
publio-houie  at  Gosport.* 


aptil  10. 

.  April  10, 1 736,  died  at  Vienna,  aged  73, 
Prince  Eugene,  a  celebrated  commander 
in  conjunction  with  the  great  duke  of 
Marlborough  of  the  allied  armies.  He 
was  so  popular  in  England  that  a  maiden 
lady  bequeathed  to  him  £2500  and  a 
gardener  £100. 

St.  Helen's  church,  at  Worcester, 
has  a  set  of  bells  cast  in  the  time  of  queen 
Anne,  with  names  and  insertions  which 
record  the  victories  gained  in  that  reign, 
as  follow : — 


•  Ann.  Register.     Gents  Mag.     Univ.  Mag, 
Slight**  ^'lironicles  of  Portstoouih,  1828. 
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1.  BleHheim, 

Ifint  b  my  WHU,  a&d  Blonheim  U  my  aame ; 
fot  Blenheim's  story  wfll  be  first  ia  fame. 
2.  Barcelona, 

Let  me  relate  how  lioais  did  bemoan 

His  grandson  Philip's  flight  from  Baroelon. 

3  Ramilies. 

Beloged  in  blood,  I*  Ramilies,  advaaoe 
Britamiia'a  glory  on  the  fall  of  France. 

4.  Menin. 

Let  H enin  on  my  sides  engraven  be ; 
And  Flanders  freed  from  Gallic  slarery. 

5.  l\trm. 

When  in  harmonious  peal  I  roondly  go. 
Think  on  Tnrin,  and  triumphs  on  the  Po. 

6.  Eugene, 

With  joy  I  hear  iUustxioas  Eogene^sname  ; 
Fav'rite  of  fortune  and  the  boast  of  fame. 

7.    M€arlborough, 
Bttt  I  for  pride,  the  greater  Mariborongh  bear ,' 
Terror  of  tyranU,  and  the  soul  of  war. 

8.  Queen  Anne. 
The  immortal  praises  of  queen  Anne  I  sound. 
With  union  blest,  and  all  these  glories 
crowned.  - 
The  inscriptions  ou  these  bells  are 
dated  1T06,  except  that  on  the  seventh, 
which  is  dated  1713. 


Loquacious  Bells. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  pompous 
*'  lords  of  the  creation  "  (as  we  call  our- 
selves) should  monopolize  the  noblest  en- 
dowments, as  well  as  the  choicest  trea- 
sures, of  nature ;  I  can  find  no  sufficient 
argument  for  believing  that  every  talent 
which  adorns  humanity  must  of  necessity 
be  confined  to  humanity : — can  nothing 
eUe  in  life  walk  on  two  legs,  because  man 
has  only  two  to  walk  upon?  May 
nothing  else  in  the  universe  speak  a  word, 
because  he  has  "  the  gift  of  the  gab  ?  " — 
Such  a  creed  is  as  causeless  as  it  is  con- 
ceited. 

Nature,  ay  I  and  even  art,  step  forward 
to  humble  his  pride  and  presumption; 
the  very  works  of  his  own  hands  emttlate 
his  boasted  powers,  and  daim  that  rank 
in  the  vast  scale  of  being  from  which  his 
favorite  and  fashionable  «  exclusiveness  " 
would  enviously  reject  them.  Man  boasts 
of  being  the  only  creature  endowed  with 
language ;  while  a  mere  piece  of  machi- 
nery, an  inanimate  bell,  has  often  been 
Vnown  to  hold  forth  most  sensible  dis- 
CQorsing !  We  all  know  a  bell  has  a  long 


tongue,  then  whv  should  it  not  employ  It 
articulately?  What  though  its  head  be 
empty  I  That  is  but  the  peculiarity  of 
most  of  our  verbose  declaimers  1    I  shall 

Sroceed  to  instance  a  few  cases  of  un- 
oubted  credibility,  where  bells  have 
tinkled  in  human  phraseology :  I  say  but 
a^io  cases ;  for,  were  I  to  produce  all  the 
good  things  they  have  said,  I  should  com- 
plete another  volume  of  Beld  Lettert, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  not  a  church  bell  in 
the  world  but  what  has  ioird  something 
to  somebody ! 

We,  all  of  us,  have  heard  of  the  plea- 
sant and  encouraging  counsel  which  the 
merry  bells  of  London  gave  tu  the  de- 
sponding Whittington.  **  Turn  again 
Whittington,  lord  mayor  of  London," 
tung  the  tuneful  peal :  he  turned,  and 
was  lord  mayor  of  London  to  his  heart's 
oontent.  (I  believe  he  held  the  office 
fbur  times.)  So  much  respect  has  been 
paid  to  the  words  of  vocal  bells,  that 
their  responses  have  frequently  been  con- 
sidered perfectly  oracular. 

When  poor  Panurge  is  (very  reason- 
ably) perplexed  upon  the  hazardous  sub- 
ject of  matrimony,    and   is    consulting 
every  variety  of  divination,  anxiously  long- 
ing to  divine  that  his  lot  will  be  heavenly, 
^  Hearken,"  quoth  Friar  John,  to  the 
Oracle  of  the  Bells  of  Varenes;   what 
say  they ? '^     ''I  hear  and  understand 
them,"  quoth  Panurge,  ^'  their  sound  is. 
By   my   thirst,  more  uprightly  fatidical 
than  that  of  Jove's  Great  Kettles  in  Do- 
dona.      Hearken,  *  Take  thee  a  wife,  take 
thee  a  toi/e,  and  marry,  marry,  marry ;  for 
if  thou  many  thou  shall  find  good' therein, 
herein,  herein  a  wife,  thou  thaltfind  good ; 
to  marry,  marry,  marry,**    I  will  assure 
thee  I  will  be  married ! "     But  a  short 
time  after,  when  the  Friar  had  descanted 
upon  the  certainty  of  his  being  unfor- 
tunate in  his  connubial  choice,  the  omen- 
ous  peal  rang  with  a  sadder  signification  ; 
"  In  good  faith,"  said  Panurge,  "  I  speak 
now  seriously  unto  thee.  Friar  John,  I 
think  it  will  be  the  best  not  to  marry : 
hearken  to  what  the  bells  do  tell  me,  now 
that  we  are  nearer  to  them  i  ^  Do  not 
marry;  marry    not,  nQt,  not,  not,  fio< ; 
marry,  marry  not,  not,  not,  not,  not :  if 
thou  marry,  thou  wilt   miscarry,   carry, 
carry,  thou  It  repent  it,  resent  it,*  &c.  &c. 


•Rabelais^bookiU.  chap.27and28.  Ho# 
could  a  wife  taken  npon  Buch  recommendation 
prove  other  than  an  old  vixen  f  She  needa 
iDUtt  be  a  B^idam ! 

Q  a 
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Wc  are  informed  in  the  "  Menagiana,"* 
that  this  pleasant  episode  is  copied  from  a 
sermon  of  John  Rolinus,  doctor  of  Paris, 
&c.,  monk  of  Cluny — on  widowhood, 
(n  the  doctor's  discourse  it  was  told  of  a 
certain  widow,  who  went  to  consult  the 
cur^  of  her  parish,  whether  she  should 
marry  her  servant.  The  cur6,  like  a  wise 
man,  always  gave  her  tnat  advice  which 
he  saw  she  was  pre-determined  to  follow : 
and  at  last  referred  her  to  the  bells  of  the 
church  to  settle  the  doubtful  question. 
The  bells  rang,  and  the  widow  distinctly 
heard  them  say,"  Frendt  ton  valetfprenJi 
ton  vaUt "  (Take  your  servant,  take  your 
servant),  and  accordingly  she  submitted  to 
their  better  judgment,  and  married  him. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  servant  proved 
a  bad  master  to  his  mistress,  and  the  good 
woman  went  immediately  to  reproach  the 
cur^  for  his  infamous  conduct  I  He  ex- 
cused himself  by  declaring  she  must  have 
misunderstood  the  monition  of  the  belts; 
he  rang  them  again,  and  then  the  poor 
lady  heard  clearly,  **  Ne  le  prends  pas ; 
ne  le  prends  pas  ^  (don't  take  him,  don't 
take  him). 

The  latter  version  of  the  story  has  been 
cast  into  English  metre,  and  cooked  up 
into  a  capital  comic  song,  well  known  to 
all  frequenters  of  melodious  meetings, 
concertmg  clubs,  and  harmonic  hatsem- 
blies.  The  burden  of  the  song  explains 
to  lis  the  reason  of  the  bells  chiming  with 
such  a  different  meaning: 

''  As  the  bell  tinka,  so  the  fool  thinks. 
As  the  fool  thinki^  so  the  bell  links  ;" 

and,  furthermore,  gives  us  the  important 
and  interesting  information  of  the  name 
of  the  servant  whom  the  ffood  widow 
wedded  :  it  was  John.  Well  indeed  has 
it  been  observed  that  the  English  borrow 
nothing  of  foreign  origin,  without  leaving 
it  vastly  improved ! 

The  poets  are  under  (and  confess  it)  the 
matest  obligation  to  the  garrulity  of 
bells;  to  the  professors  of  the  '^beU- 
science  **  (as  poetry  was  wont  to  be  called), 
the  bells  nuk  their  accustomed  brevity  of 
speech,  and  become  diffuse  and  anecdoti- 
cal :  thus  sings  the  first  living  poet  of  the 
da^;   '*  the  first/'  do  I  say?  ay!  he  is 


*  Menagiaiui,  63,  in  ''  Table  Talk/'  Con- 
stable's  Miscellany,  vol.  x.  I  ihoald  have 
Maagined  that  m  bdl  coold  not  avoid  giving  an 
Approving  omen :  I  should  have  thought  a 
sf sfyir  nniti  appUmdl 


**  Those  evening  bells,  those  evening  bells. 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells. 
Of  yonth  and  hope,  and  that  sweet  tim 
When  first  I  heard  their  soothing  chime.''* 

There  is  but  one  more  instance  which  I 
shall  produce  of  a  bell  holding  rational 
discourse  with  a  poet;  but  it  is  one  in 
which  the  language  it  employed  was  with- 
out ambiguity,  and  the  result  of  which 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
listener,  and  of  eminent  advantage  to  the 
literary  world.  To  the  advice  of  a  bell  we 
are  indebted  for  the  beautiful  poem  of  the 
'<  King's  Quair.''  The  amiable  and  un- 
fortunate James  I.  of  Scotland  informs 
us,  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  poem> 
that  he  was  lying  in  bed  one  morning, 
when  the  reminiscence  of  all  he  had  seen 
and  all  he  had  suffered,  from  his  earliest 
youth,  completely  prevented  the  return  of 
slumber;  it  was  then  that,  as  he  ex- 
presses it, 

^'  Wery  for-lyin,  I  listnyt  sodayalye. 
And  sone  I  herd  the  bell  to  matinrryng. 

And  up  I  rase,  na  langer  wald  I  lye  ; 
fiat  now  how  trowe  se  suich  a  fantasye 

Fell  me  to  my  mynd,  that  ay  me  thought 
the  bell. 

Said  to  me.  Tell  on  man,  quhat  the  bele]l."r 
The  astonished  monarch  reasoned  with 
himself  upon  this  extraordinary  com* 
mand ;  he  argued  with  himself,  ^  This  is 
my  uwin  ymaginacion ; ''  but,  happily  for 
us,  ultimately  he  obeyed  the  injunction, 
and,  as  he  confesses, 

I  sat  me  down. 

And  further  withal  my  pen  in  hand  I  tuke 

And  maid   a  cross,  and  thus  begouth   my 

buke."^  P.  P.  Pipps. 

— — ^—  h.  m. 

April  10.    Day  breaks    ...     3    8 

Sun  rises  ....     5  16 

—    sets  ....    6  44 

Twilight  ends     .     .     8  52 

Stock  gilliflower  begins  to  flower  in 
gardens. 

The  sycamore  in  young  leaf. 

*  Moore's  Melodies. 

t  King's   Quair,  canto  i.  stanza  II.     Id 
modem  orth<^aphy  it  should  run  thus, 
"  Weary  with  lying,  I  listened  suddenly. 

And  so<m  I  heard  the  bell  to  matins  ring. 
And  up  I  rose,  nor  longer  would  I  lie  ; 

But  now,  how  trow  ye  ?  such  a  fantasy 
Fell  me  to  my  mind,  that  aye  methought  the 
bell. 

Said  to  me.  Tell  on,  man,  what  thee  befell  ** 

X  **  This  is  my  own  imagination. — And 
"  X  sat  me  down. 
And  forth  withal  my  pen  in  hand  I  took, 
And  made  a  cross,  and  thus  began  my  bAok." 

P.  P.  P. 
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glptil  11. 

April  11, 1689.  The  prince  ok  Orange 
and  nis-wife  the  princess  Mary,  dangler 
of  James  II.,  were  crowned  at  London 
and  filled  the  throne  vacated  by  her  exiled 
father,  who  by  this  ceremony,  and  their 
acceptance  of  the  memorable  bill  of  rights, 
was  utterly  cashiered  and  excluded. 


Dress,  Temp.  William  and  Mart. 

Id  this  reign  we  find  Dryden  complain- 
ing that  •*  our  snippers  (taylors)  go  over 
once  a  year  into  France,  to  bring  back  the 
newest  mode,  and  to  learn  to  cut  and 
shape  it/' 

The  fashions  underwent  some  changes. 
Gentlemen  wore  their  coats  cut  straight  be- 
fore, and  reaching  below  the  knee,  with 
lace  in  front,  and  c^en  buttoned  to  tlie 
bottom,  without  pockets  on  the  outside ; 
large  cuffs,  laced  and  buttoned,  but  no 
eollar.  The  vest  reached  nearly  to  the 
knee.  It  was  frequently  fringed  with 
gold  or  silver.  Frogs  or  tassel,  adorned 
the  button -holes.  The  breeches  fitted 
close,  and  reached  below  the  knee ;  the 
shirt  was  ruffled,  and  generally  with  lace ; 
the  cravat  long,  plain,  or  entirely  of  point; 
shoes  square-toed,  the  heel  high;  tlie 
buckles  were  large:  the  boots  were  worn 
high  and  stiflened ;  and  the  hats  were 
cocked,  and  of  a  moderate  size.  We  may 
reasonably  suppose  that  the  gentlemen 
dressed  in  the  Dutch  rather  than  in  the 
French  f^hions ;  but  the  monarch  seldom 
varied  his  dress. 

But  the  peruke  was  the  greatest  article 
of  extravagance.  It  was  of  French  origin, 
and  now  expanded  to  an  enormous  size. 
Louis  XIV.  wore  a  profusion  of  false  hair. 
A  preposterous  wig  was  so  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  this  great  monarch,  that  he  was 
never  seen  without  it :  before  he  rose  from 
his  bed,  his  valet  gave  him  his  forest  of 
peruke,  and  even  his  statues  were  loaded 
with  enormity  of  wig.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  the  appearance  of 
generals  in  armour,  coverea  to  the  pom- 
mels of  their  saddles  with  false  hair,  frosted 
with  powder.  The  beaus  had  their  coats 
on  tne  shoulders  and  back  regularly 
powdered,  as  well  as  their  wigs.  All 
orders,  professions,  and  ages,  wore  flow- 
ing perukes ;  but  the  higher  the  rank,  the 
greater  the  abundance  of  hair.  Boys  of 
rank  were  subjects  to  this  folly  as  well  as 
their  fiithers ;  and  many  could  barely  re- 
member ever  having  worn  their  natural 


locks.  The  wi^,  which  was  originally  in- 
tended, like  Otho's,  to  imitate  in  ooloi  the 
deficient  hair  and  to  hide  baldness,  was 
now  uniformly  white,  and  by  its  prepos- 
terous magnitude  appeared  to  swell  the 
head  to  a  roost  unnatural  size.  If  the 
idea  was  taken  from  the  vast  curling  mane 
of  the  lion,  it  ought  to  have  been  solely 
adopted  by  the  military ;  but  the  peruke 
covered  the  head  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
medical  man,  in  proportion  to  the  dignity 
of  each.  It  would  have  been  considered 
the  height  of  insolence  for  a  counsellor 
to  hove  worn  as  larse  a  wig  as  a  judge, 
or  an  attorney  as  a  barrister.  The  clergy 
took  example  by  their  metropolitan.  The 
modest  Tillotson  was  wigged,  and  the 
fashion  descended  to  the  humble  curate. 
John  Baptist  Thiers,  D.  D.,  a  French  ec- 
clesiastic, wrote  an  elaborate  work  against 
perukes  and  false  hair,  especially  as  worn 
bytheclergv,  entitled ''Histoire  de  Per- 
ruques,  a  Paris,  1690,*'  a  duodecimo  of 
above  five  hundred  closely  printed  pages. 
Shammer^e  was  wig-maker  in  orainary 
to  the  London  beaus  in  this  reign,  who 
had  for  their  undress  the  scratch,  requiring 
neither  frizzling  nor  buckling,  but  rectified 
instantly  from  any  little  disorder  by  pass- 
ing the  comb  over  it.  The  large  flaxen 
perriwigs  were,  by  a  wag,  called  the  silver 
fleece.  Charles  ll.^s  reign  might  be  cal- 
led that  of  black,  this  that  of  white  wigs. 

Ladies  wore  their  dresses  long  and  flow- 
ing,  and  were  copyists  of  the  French,  yet 
scarcely  so  much  as  they  have  been  since. 
They  flounced  their  coats ;  a  fashion  which 
Mr.  Noble  whimsically  imagines  migrht 
have  been  derived  from  Albert  Durer,  who 
represented  an  angel  in  a  flounced  petti- 
coat, driving  Adam  and  Eve  from  Para- 
dise. The  ruffles  were  long  and  double, 
and  the  hair  much  frizzed  and  curled. 
Jewels,  pearls,  and  amber,  were  worn  in 
the  hair ;  and  ear-rings,  necklaces,  brace- 
lets, ornamented  the  stomacher  and  shoul- 
ders. 

The  ladies,  following  the  queen's  ex- 
ample, began  to  work  with  their  needles. 
Mr.  Noble  mentions,  that  he  saw  a  great 
deal  of  queen  Mary's  needle-work,  and 
that  he  had  a  valuable  necklace  of  hers, 
of  the  finest  amber,  which  he  presented  to 
Dr.  Green,  of  Litchfield,  with  a  pair  of 
shoes  of  the  queen's,  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  the  late  John  Scott  Hylton,  Esq., 
whose  maiden  aunt  was  dresser  to  her 
majesty,  and  had  received  many  articles 
at  her  royal  mistress's  death,  in  lieu  of 
her  salary,  besides  what  she  had  received 
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from  her  majesty  in  bei  life  time.  There 
was  a  pair  of  golden  fiUagree  sleeve-but- 
tons, small  and  elegant,  and  under  the 
fiUagree  was  the  hair  of  King  William. 

The  head-dress  was  more  like  a  veil 
than  a  cap,  and  thrown  back ;  the  sides 
.hung  below  the  bosom.  This  head-dress 
gradually  diminished  to  a  caul  with  two 
lappets,  known  by  the  name  of  a  *'  mob.'' 
The  shoes  had  raised  heels  and  square  toes, 
were  high  on  the  instep,  and  worked  with 
gold,  and  always  of  the  most  costly  ma- 
terials. 

The  gloves  of  both  sexes  were  of  white 
leather,  worked,  but  not  so  exlravagantly 
as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

The  ladies  were  not  encumbered  with 
hoops,  but  to  increase  the  size  behind  they 
wore  ''  the  commode/*  which  gave  addi- 
tional grace,  it  was  thought,  to  the  swim- 
ming train. 


h. 

m. 

April  1 1 . 

Day  breaks    .     .     . 

3 

5 

Sun  rises  .... 

5 

14 

—  sets    .... 

6 

46 

Twilight  ends     .     . 

8 

55 

Dandelion   flowers    generally 

in 

the 

meadows. 

The  wryneck  is  sometimes  heard  about 

this  day. 

The  Woodlare 

In  the  opinion  of  many  this  is  the  best 
song-bird  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Albin  is 
warm  in  his  {>raise : — "  He  is  not  only,  as 
some  have  said,  comparable  to  the  night- 
ingale, for  singing,  but,  in  my  judgment, 
deserving  to  be  preferred  before  that 
excellent  bird ;  and,  if  he  be  hung  in  the 
same  room,  will  strive  with  him  for  the 
mastery.  If  brought  up  from  the  nest,  and 
caged  in  the  same  room  with  a  nightingale, 
he  will  learn  his  notes,  and,  as  it  were,  in- 
corporate them  with  his  own." 

The  woodlark  is  of  great  beauty,  both 
in  shape  and  plume ;  his  breast  and  belly 
are  of  a  pale  yellowish  hare-color,  feintly 
spotted  with  black;  the  back  and  head 
are  party-colored,  of  black  and  reddish- 
yellow,  a  white  line  encon.pa8sing  the 
head,  from  eye  to  eye,  like  a  crown 
or  wreath.  It  is  something  less,  and 
shorter  bodied  than  the  common  skylark, 
and  sits  upon  trees,  which  that  bird  sel- 
dom or  never  does. 


A  gentleuian  who  made  many  accurate 
observations  on  birds,  says,  the  lAale  wood- 
lark  is  flat  headed,  and  full  behind  the 
ears,  with  a  white  stroke  from  each  nos« 
tril,  forming  a  curve  line  over  the  eye, 
and  almost  meeting  beh'md  the  neck ;  the 
whiteness  pf  this  line,  and  its  extension 
behind  the  neck,  are  the  best  signs  to 
distinguish  the  male :  they  are  full- 
chest^,  long  from  the  neck  to  the 
shoulder  of  the  wing,  narrow  on  the  vent, 
with  a  long  lightish  tail,  and  the  two 
comer  feathers  touched  with  white ;  long 
in  body,  and  carries  himself  upright ;  some 
of  the  feathers  under  the  throat  have  small 
stripes ;  they  have  three  small  white  fea- 
thers on  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  a 
lone  heel. 

The  female  is  narrow-headed,  and 
brown  over  the  eves,  flattish  from  the 
breast  to  the  belly,  and  round  at  the 
vent;  short-heeled,  and  has  only  two 
whitish,  dull,  or  cream-colored  feathers 
on  the  shoulder;  the  curve-line  of  her 
head  reaches  but  a  little  beyond  the  eye. 

The  male  is  likewise  known  by  his 
greater  size,  by  the  largeness  and  length 
of  his  call;  by  tall  walking  about  the 
cage;  and,  at  evening,  by  the  doubling 
of  his  note,  as  if  he  were  going  to  roost. 
Length  of  heel,  largeness  of  wing,  and  tlie 
setting  up  of  the  crown  upon  the  head, 
are  said  hy  some  to  be  certain  signs  of 
the  male;  yet  they  do  not  always 
prove  true ;  U»e  strength  of  song  cannot 
deceive,  for  the  femsde  sings  but  little. 
This  distinguishes  birds  that  are  taken  at 
flight-time ;  those  caught  at  other  seasons 
sing  soon  afterwards  or  not  at  all.  There 
are  not  any  certain  marks  of  distinction  in 
nestlings,  unless  it  be  that  the  highest  co- 
lored bird  usually  proves  a  male.  Very  few 
are  brought  up  from  the  nest ;  for  it  is 
difficult,  even  with  the  utmost  care,  to  rear 
them. 

The  wood-Wk  is  very  tender,  breeds  al- 
mostas  early  as  the  black  bird,and  the  young 
are  ready  to  fly  by  the  middle  of  March. 
The  female  builds  at  the  foot  of  a  bush  or 
a  hedge,  or  where  tlie  grass  is  rank  and 
dry,  under  turf  for  shelter  from  the  wea- 
ther. Her  nest  is  made  of  withered 
glass,  fibrous  roots,  and  such  like  matter, 
with  a  few  horse  hairs  wiUiinside  at  the 
bottom ;  it  is  a  small  and  very  indifferent 
fabric;  has  hardly  any  hollow  or  sides, 
and  the  whole  composition  scarcely  weighs 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  She  lays  four 
eggs,  of  a  pale  bloom  color,  beautifully 
mottled  and  clouded  with  red,  yellow^  &c 
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The  youDg  of  the  wood-lark  are  tecde 
and  difficult  to  bring  up  from  the  nest. 
If  taken  before  they  are  well  feathered, 
they  are  subject  to  tlie  cramp,  and  com- 
monly die.  They  should  be  put  into  a 
basket  with  a  little  hay  at  the  bottom, 
where  they  may  lie  clean  and  warm,  and 
be  tied  close  down.  Feed  them  with 
sheep's  heart,  or  other  lean  flesh  meat, 
raw,  mixed  with  a  hard-boiled  egg,  a  little 
bread,  and  hemp  seed  braised  or  ground, 
chopped  together  as  fine  as  possible,  and 
a  little  moistened  with  clean  water.  Gire 
them  every  two  hours,  or  oftener,  five  or 
six  very  small  bits,  Uking  great  care  never 
to  overload  the  stomach. 

The  bird,  when  wild  feeds  upon 
beetles,  caterpillers,  and  other  insecto, 
besides  seeds. 

The  wood-lark  will  take  no  other  than 
bis  own  melodious  song,  unless  weaned 
At>m  his  nest;  in  that  case  he  may  be 
Caught  the  song  of  another  bird. 

Branchers,  which  are  birds  hatched  in 
spring,  are  taken  in  June  and  July,  with 
a  net  and  a  hawk,  after  the  manner  of 
sky-larks.  They  harbour  about  gravel 
pits,  upon  heath  and  common  land,  and 
in  pasture  fields.  For  fiear  of  the  hawk, 
they  will  lie  so  close  that  sometimes  they 
•suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  up  with  the 
hand.    They  soon  become  tame. 

They  are  taken  with  clap-nets  in  great 
numbers  in  September.  These  are  ac- 
counted better  birds  than  those  caught  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  because,  by 
keeping  them  all  the  winter,  they  become 
tamer  than  birds  taken  in  January  or 
February,  and  will  sing  longer,  commonly 
eight  or  nine  months  in  the  year. 

January  is  another  season  for  taking 
wood-larks.  When  caught  at  that  time 
they  are  very  stoat  good  birds,  and  in  a 
few  diys  afterwards  they  will  sing  stouter 
and  louder  than  birds  taken  in  September, 
but  not  during  so  many  months. 

The  wood-larks,  whenever  taken,  should 
be  fed  alike  with  hemp  seed  bruised  very 
fine,  and  mixed  vritb  bread  and  egg  hard 
boiled,  and  grated  or  chopped  as  small  as 
possible.  When  first  caught,  he  will  be 
shy  for  a  little  time.  Sift  fine  red  gravel  at 
the  bottom  of  his  cage,  and  scatter  some 
of  his  meat  upon  it;  this  will  entice  him 
to  eat  sooner  than  out  of  his  trough ;  but 
that  mode  may  be  left  off  when  he  eats 
out  of  the  trough  freely. 

In  a  great  measure  his  diet  should  be 
the  same  as  the  sky-lark's.  Give  him  no 
turf,  but  often  lay  fine  red  gravel  in  his 


cage;  and  when  not  well,  instead  of  gravel, 
put  mould  full  of  ants,  which  is  the  noost 
agreeable  live  food  you  can  give  him. 
Or  give  him  meal-worms,  two  or  three  » 
day;  and  a  little  saffron  or  liquorice 
sometimes  in  his  water.  If  relaxed,  grate 
chalk  or 'cheese  among  his  meat  and  his 
gravel.  He  will  eat  any  kind  of  flesh 
meat  minced  fine,  which  be  may  now  and 
then,  have  for  change  of  diet,  always 
leaving  some  of  his  constant  meat  in  tha 
cage  at  the  same  time,  that  he  may  eat 
which  h'i  will.  A  gentleman,  very  fond 
of  wood-larks,  fed  &em  constantly  with 
a  composition  of  pease-meal,  honey,  and 
butter,  thoroughly  mixed,  rubbed  into 
small  granules,  and  dried  in  a  dish  before 
a  fire.  Of  this  meat  he  made  enough  at 
one  time  to  serve  six  or  eight  birds  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months.  This  has  become 
a  very  usual  food  for  them. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  of  the 
wood-lark,  for  he  is  very  tender.  Some 
think  it  necessary  to  wrap  a  piece  of  cloth 
round  the  perches  in  very  cold  weather. 
His  diet,  water,  and  gravel,  should  be 
often  shifted. 


A  Walk  to  Eltuav. 
[For  the  Year  Book. J 

On  the  25th  of  December  last  we  lefi 
Camberwell,  intending  to  keep  "  Chrisl- 
masse,"  after  the  fashion  of  many  of  our 
former  monarchs,  in  the  old  palace  ur 
£ltham> 

The  morning  was  fair,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  a  bright  sun 
above  us.  As  we  were  to  join  some 
friends  in  the  Kent  road,  we  shaped  our 
course  in  that  direction,  and  joined  it  just 
by  that  ancient  pool,  known  ever  since 
the  days  of  Chaucer,  and  perhaps  earlier, 
by  the  name  of  "  St.  Thomas  il  Watering." 
For  here  the  pilgrims  on  their  journey  to 
Canterbury,  usually  made  a  halt;  and 
hence,  I  suppose  it  assumed  the  name  of 
that  "  holy  blessftil  martyr,"  though  Mr. 
Bray  (Surrey,  vol.  iii.)  seems  to  think 
that  a  chapel  or  chantry,  dedicated  to  that 


•  Henxy  HI.,  in  1270  ;  Lionel,  his  son, 
and  regent  during  his  absence,  in  1347; 
Richard  II.,  Henry  TV.,  V.,  snd  VI.,  and 
Edw.  IV.,  which  last  fed  2000  pctsoos  h««p 
daily  at  hit  expense.— I-jfswM. 
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sa^nt,  stood  foraerly  somewnere  alxnit 
the  spot. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  prologue  to 
the  «  Canterbury  Tales'  makes  thij  men- 
tion of  it— 

And  f ofth  wo  rlden  »  litel  move  than  pa* 
Unto  the  watering  of  Saint  Thoma*— 
And  ther  our  hoata  began  his  hon  areet. 

The  air  was  keen  and  frosty,  but  the 
remembrance  of  Dan  Chaucer  and  his 
jolly  company  issuing  from  the  Tabarde 
in  Southwark,  on  a  clear,  cool,  iresh, 
spring  morning,  to  wander  on  a  pilgrim- 
age by  the  very  track  which  we  were  now 
pursuing,  brought  before  the  roind*s  eye 
such  sweet  fancies  and  gentle  imaginings, 
that  I  could  almost  have  **  wallowed  in 
December's  snows"  by  thinking  of  the 
''soft*'  season. 

Whanne  that  Aprilti  with  his  shoves  iote» 
The  dranghta  of  March  hath  forced  to  the  rote. 

Four  ''meny  souls  and  all  affog,**  we 
moved  at  a  brisk  pace  along  the  Kent 
road,  determined  to  find  matter  for  mirth 
in  every  thing.  We  passed  Hatcham,  an 
ancient  hill  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book,  but  consisting  now  of  but  f<ew 
houses,  and  met  with  nothing  worthy  of 
record  till  we  reached  New  Cross. 

<'Lol  Depeford!"  as  Chaucer  says, 
cried  A.,  as  the  thickly  congregated  houses 
of  that  town  burst  upon  our  view; 
amongst  which  the  low  grey-stone  turret 
of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  lofty  spire  of 
St.  Paul's  churches,  were  conspicuous; 
of  this  last.  Dr.  Conyers  was  formerly 
rector,  and  some  of  your  readers  may  re- 
collect the  compliment  paid  him  by 
Cowper— 


of  wind,  we  passed  onward  by  a  ^  baskei- 
maker's  villa,"  tastefully  decorated  with 
an  inscription  in  what  we  agreed  to  be 
^  broken  English ;"  the  style  and  title  of 
the  said  craftsman  being  thus  set  forth— 

BASKETM 
AKER 

"  Finem  respice  1"  said  the  thoughtful 
H.,  as  he  stared,  with  lack-lustre  eye,  at 
the  odd-looking  supernumerary  termi- 
nating its  first  line — 

''  Evpqxa !  Kvp«}ffa !'' 

exclaimed  the  inveterate  G. — a  small 
dealer  in  left-off  puns— to  hu  wondering 
companion,  who  was  gazing  intently  at 
all  that  piece  or  parcel  of  the  memorable 
inscription,  situate,  lying,  and  being  nett 
below  it,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  the 
letter  which  his  friend's  announcement  de- 
clared to  be  forthcoming. 

We  were  now  scrambling  up  from  the 
pebbly  gulph  immediately  above  the 
Cavern,  straining,  as  O.  said,  every  nerve 
to  come  at  'Hhe  Point,"  a  bleak,  and 
commanding  slip  of  green  turf  connected 
with  the  hMth,  from  which,  though  we 
missed  the  view,  we  could  view  the  sight, 
till  the  *' churlish  chiding  of  the  wintry 
wind"  bade  us  begone  about  our  busi- 


The  path  to  bUse 


Is  open,  and  ye  cannot  enter ;  why  t 
Because  ye  will  not,  Conyer  woiUd  reply— 
And  he  says  much  which  many  may  dispute 
And  cavil  at  with  ease,  but  none  refute. 

We  crossed  the  Ravensboum,  and 
began  to  ascend  Blackheath  hill,  but 
struck  out  of  the  road  by  the  '*  Cavern," 
which  you  may,  or  may  not,  believe  was 
excavated  by  Jack  Cade  and  his  merry 
men  all,  who  musteied  on  the  heights 
above  it,  a  force  of  nearly  100,000.  As 
we  were  none  of  us  disposed  to  see  the 
''fine  water"  issuing  from  the  spring  at 
its  farther  extremity,  forced  up  against  its 
will  by  means  of  a  spasmodic  old  pump, 
RS  ricketty,  withal,  as  a  flag-staff  in  a  gale 


We  passed  a  clump  of  firs,  whose 
**  sea-like  sound*.'  had  often  soothed  me 
in  my  summer  musings  beneath  their 
shade;  and  made  for  Lee  Lane,  along 
which  we  journeyed,  marvellously  di- 
verted with  the  odd-looking  villas  which 
line  it,  till  we  reached  the  Maidstone 
road,  by  that  well  known  Hostelrie  the 
"Tiber's  Head." 

We  kept  along  the  highway  till  a  stile 
on  our  right  hand  invited  us  to  cross  the 
fields  towards  the  palace  of  which  ^e  had 
as  yet  seen  nothing.  A  beaten  track  pro- 
mised us  at  all  events  the  chance  of  ar- 
riving somewhere,  and  it  was  almost  a 
matter  of  indifference  whether  we  reached 
Eltham  or  not. 

''The  palace!"  cried  A.,  with  more 
than  ordinary  enthusiasm — as  he  disco- 
vered its  mean  gable  crowning  the  rising 
grounds  in  the  distance.* 

[Wete  ye 

*  Some  notion  of  this  view  is  attempted 
to  be  conveyed  in  the  next  page  by  an  en- 
graving from  a  sketch  taken  in  the  summer 
when  playful  children  were  amusing  them- 
selves with  their  nursery-waggon  in  titc 
meadows. 
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ELTUAM  PALACE  FBOM  THE  MEADOWS. 

"  <BiU  M  not  b|«i  ftailrrtl  a  lltrt  tabDn 
"  Spn  tic  iaafttitn  ntt «  g*  gi  tettiir 
"  €ittt  nm  St  f  ra  a  (lafn  mt  fiotli  •(git), 
"  Ciat  1101(19  ylatf.  K(B(  «B(n)lf  palau  (Iftl  1* 

*Wh>tl   Chancer   again,"   cxdaimed  hia  "  rtil    Chiiilmisse,"    holden   within 

O., BOiDeiThat  good-naturedlf.   "Not  bo,"  these  w«IU;    (or  the  preralanca   of  the 

replied   A.,    "but    my    own    rhime    of  plague,  in  1526, conatrained  him  to  lup- 

Eltham,  fuhioned  a  little  after  the  old  preu  the  mirlh  and  jollity  which  are  the 

school  to  be  sure ;"  and  so  we  went  on  usual  concomitants  of  that  festiTe  season. 

loTingly  together  Bgain,  till  we  reached  "7ttin,   To  the  Kynghtt  mynitTtlUtfor 

an  old  road,  from  which  we  soon  escaped  pl<^'tg    before   Iheir  majittut .'"    ejacu- 

Ihrough  a  park-like  meadow  to  the  left,  lated  A.,  as  bis  eye  caught  the  remains  of 

andanired  without  farther  let,  hindrance,  the,old  orchestral  loft  at  the  eastern  end 

or  imptdiment,  erentusUy  at  this  same  of  the  building. — "That,  Sir,   was    the 

palace.  muiic-gallery,"  said  our  guide ;  "  here  the 

We  sou^t  admission,  which  was  rea-  king's  table  used  to  stand,  and  there  was 

dily  granted,  and  gazed  with  delight  at  the    grand    entrance,"    pointing    to   tiie    . 

the   curiously  caived   oak   raflers,    with  stately  window  in  one  of  those  "  pretty 

theii   rich  pendents,  which  at  one  time  retiring  places,"  with  curiously  eroined 

sustained  the  roof,  but  were  now  them-  roofs,  which  jut  out  on  each  side  toe  hall 

selves  staid  up  by  stout  timbers  placed  at  its  western  extretnity. 

against  them,  much  to  the  injury  of  their  We  looked  about  us  for  some  lime  in 

fine  effect.     The  windows  on  each  side  silent  wonderment,  till   the  chill  dusky 


struck  us  as  peculiarly  fine,  reaching,  as  atmosphere,  through  which  the  "  glad 
they  do,  almost  the  entire  height  of  the  giidy  stremes"  of  sun-light  were  itrug- 
building.      The  quiet  of  the  place   was     gling,  caused  us  simultaneously  to  seek 


they  do,  almost  the  entire  height  of  the  giidy  stremes"  of  sun-light  were   itrug- 

'^   '"'  *"  e  quiet  of  the  place   was  gling,  caused  us  simultaneously  to  seek 

s  effect,  and,  as  we  felt  a  again  the  cheering  influences  of  the  open 

mysierioui   gravity  stealing  over  us,  we  day.      We  made  our  eult  on  the  opposite 

thought  of  bluff  Harry  Iht  Eighth,  and  side  from  that  on  which  we  had  entered 
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end  after  eichanging  a  few  broad  ^ns 
with  the  grotesque  heads,  here  and  there 
gracing  the  angles  of  this  ancient  pile, 
departed  from  the  place  with  those  in- 
describable emotionsw  hich  dreams  of  the 
"  olden  tyme'^  usually  awaken. 

~  9. 


aptil  12. 


12th  April,  1814,  there  was  a  general 
illominatiou  in  London,  with  great  public 
rejoicings,  which  lastfd  three  days,  for  the 
restoration  of  Peace  with  France. 


I  hate  that  dram's  discordant  foond. 
Parading  round,  and  roand,  and  round, 
To  thoughtless  jouth  it  pleasure  yields. 
And  lures  from  cities  and  from  fields. 
To  sell  their  liberty  for  charma. 
Of  laudxy  lace  and  glittering  arms  ; 
And  when  Ambition's  voice  commands 
To  march,  and  fight,  ai^d  fall  in  foreign  lands. 

I  hate  that  drum's  discordant  sound. 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round  -, 
To  me  it  talks  of  ravaged  plains. 
And  burning  towns,  and  ruin*d  swains. 
And  mangled  limbs,  and  dying  flrroans. 
And  widows'  tears,  and  orphanr  moans. 
And  aU  that  Misery's  hand  bestows. 
To  fill  the  catalogue  of  human  woes. 

Scott  o^ilimi«^i. 


h«  m. 
A/tril  1 2.     Day  breaks    ...     3     3 
Sun  rises  ....    5  12 
—  sets    ....     6  48 
Twilight  ends     .     .    8  57 
Heartsease  or  pansy  in  full  flower. 
Apricot  trees  in  full  bloom. 
Early  cherry  trees  in  bloom. 


Opiril  13. 

RoSEMARr. 

Mr.  Home, 

The  properties  foncifiilly  ascribed  to 
certain  herbs  and  flowers  were  regulated 
by  an  alliteratire  connexion  between  the 
flower  and  that  which  it  was  held  to  de- 
note. Thus  rosemary,  as  you  have  shown 
at  p.  38,  stood  for  remembrance  and 
rejoicing,  gilliflowers  for  gentleness,  mary- 
^old  for  mirth  and  marriage ;  and  so  on. 
This  appears  from  a  ballad  quoted  par- 
tially by  Mr.  Douce,  occurring  in  Robin- 
son's *<  Handful!  of  Pleasant  Deites, 
p.  84,"  16mo.  It  is  entitled  a  <'  Nosegaie 
alwayies  sweet,  for  lovers  to  send  for 


tokens  of  love  at  Ncwyere's  Tide,  or  for 
fairings,  as  tbey  in  their  minds  shall  be 
disposed  to  write."  The  stanza  most  in 
point  I  transcribe : — 

f  Roeemarie  is  for  xemembran^ 

Between  us  dale  and  night ; 
Wishing  that  I  may  alwaies  hava 

You  present  in  my  sight.'' 

In  Rowley's  "Noble  Soldier,  1634," 
some  of  the  characters  who  have  con- 
spired to  kill  the  king  enter  with  sprigs 
of  rosemary  in  their  hats,  and  one  of 
them  says — 

■ 

"There's  but  one  part  to  play;  shame  has 

done  her's^ 
But  execution  must  close  up  the  scene  ; 
And  for  that  cause  these  sprigs  arc  worn  by 

all. 
Badges  of  marriage,  now  of  fwkeral,*' 

I  may  add  that,  in  Staffordshire,,  the 
use  of  rosemary  at  weddings  and  funerals, 
but  particularly  at  the  latter,  is  still  com- 
mon. 


Staffbrd$kire  Moorlands, 


J.  B- 


h.  vu 
April  13.    Day  breaks    ...    3    0 
Sun  rises  ....    5  11 
—  sets     ....    6  49 
Twilight  ends     ..90 
Crown  imperials  in  full  blow. 
Pear,  hfriu  commimts,  in  blossom. 
Broods  of  young  geese  begin  ^o  appear 
on  the  commons  and  waters. 


A  melancholy  tale  u  connected  with  tlie 
annals  of  London  Bridse.  The  son  of 
Sir  William  Temple,  tiie  bosom  counsellor 
of  William  of  Nassau,  yet  the  honest 
adviser  of  James  II.,  when  his  father  de- 
clined to  take  a  share  in  the  new  govern- 
ment, accepted  the  office  of  secretary  at 
war.  His  interest  procured  the  release  of 
Captain  Hamilton  from  the  tower,  where 
he  was  confined  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. His  liberation^  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Temple,  unon  a  promise  from  Captain 
Hamilton  that  he  would  repair  to  the  earl 
ofTyrconnelythen  in  arms  for  King  James, 
in  Ireland,  and  persuade  him  to  submit. 
On  arriving  in  that  country,  Hamilton  im- 
mediately joined  the  insurgents,  and  led 
on  a  regiment  to  the  attack  of  King  Wil- 
Ham's  troops.    The  taunts  of  rival  cour 
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tiersy  and  ihe  iogratitude  ot  one  whom  be 
had  80  loved  and  trusted,  threw  Mr. 
Temple  into  a  profound  melancholy.  On 
the  14th  of  April,  1689,  he  hired  a  boat 
on  the  Thames,  and  directed  the  waterman 
to  shoot  the  bridge ;  at  that  instant  he 
flung  himself  into  the  cataract,  and,  haying 
filled  bis  pockets  with  stones,  immediately 
sunk.  He  left  a  note  in  the  boat  to  this 
effect: — ^^'My  folly  in  undertaking  what 
I  was  unable  to  perform  has  done  the  kinff 
and  kingdom  a  great  deal  of  prejudice ;  I 
wish  him  all  happiness,  and  abler  servants 
than  John  Temple." 


Mixed  Condition  of  Human  Life. 

There  is,  in  this  world,  a  continual  inter- 
change of  pleasing  and  greeting  accidence, 
still  keeping  their  succession  of  times, 
and  overtaking  each  other  in  their  several' 
courses:  no  picture  can  be  all  drawn  in 
the  brightest  colours,  nor  a  harmony  con- 
sorted only  of  trebles ;  shadows  are  need- 
Ail  in  expressing  of  proportions,  and  the 
bass  is  a  principal  part  in  perfect  music ; 
the  condition  here  alloweth  no  unmeddled 
joy ;  our  whole  life  is  temperate,  between 
sweet  and  sour,  and  we  must  all  look  for 
a  mixture  of  both :  the  wise  so  wish : 
better  that  they  still  think  of  worse,  ac- 
cepting the  one,  if  it  come  with  liking, 
and  bearibg  the  other  without  impatience, 
being  so  much  masters  of  eacn  other's 
fortunes,  that  neither  shall  work  them  to 
excess.  The  dwarf  groweth  not  on  the 
highest  hill,  nor  the  tall  man  loseth  not 
his  height  in  the  lowest  vblley ;  and,  as  a 
base  mmd,  though  most  at  ease,  will  be 
dejected,  so  a  resolute  virtue,  in  the 
deepest  distress,  is  most  impregnable. — 
£L  Southwell,  1569. 


h. 
2 
5 


"Of 

57 
9 


April  14.    Day  breaks    .     . 
Sun  rises  .    .     . 

sets    ....     6  51 

Twilight  ends     ..93 

Wood  sorrel  flowers  in  plenty. 

Blackthorn  begins  to  blossom. 

The  nightingale  sings. 

This  is  cuckoo-day  in  Sussex. 


Optil  15. 

Birds.— The  Sky-lark. 

While  tlie  morning  is  yet  cold,  there 
are  but  «  few  complaining  chirps,  and  the 


birds  chiefly  appear  in  aliort  flights,  which 
have  much  the  appearance  of  leaps,  under 
the  hedges.  As  tne  morning  gets  warm, 
however,  a  few  are  found  running  along 
the  furrows,  and  one  brown  fellow, 
perched  on  a  clod,  partially  erecting  a 
crest  of  feathers,  and  looking  around  him 
with  a  mingled  air  of  complacency  and 
confidence,  utters  a  "  churr-ee"  in  an 
under  tone,  as  if  he  were  trying  the 
lowest  and  the  highest  notes  of  an  instru 
ment.  The  notes  are  restrained,  but  they 
have  enough  of  music  in  them  to  cause 
you  to  wish  for  a  repetition.  That,  how- 
ever, does  not  in  general  come;  but  in- 
stead of  it  there  is  a  single  "  churr''  mur- 
mured from  a  little  distance,  and  so  soft 
as  hardly  to  be  audible ;  and  the  bird  that 
was  stationed  upon  the  clod  has  vanished, 
nor  can  you  for  some  time  find  out  what 
has  become  of  him.  His  flight  is  at  first 
upward,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  smoke  of  a  fire  on  a  calm  day,  gradu* 
ally  expanding  into  a  spiral  as  it  rises 
above  the  surface.  But,  no  sooner  has  he 
gained  the  proper  elevation,  than  down 
showers  his  song,  filling  the  whole  air 
with  the  most  cheerful  melody ;  and  you 
feel  more  gay,  more  glee  and  lifting  up  of 
the  heart,  than  when  any  other  music 
meets  your  ear.  The  opening  of  the  day 
and  of  the  year  comes  fresh  to  your  fiincy, 
as  you  instinctively  repeat — 

"  Hark,  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  tingt." 

We  have  many  songsters,  and  the 
spring  is  the  season  when  they  make  all 
the  country  one  orchestra ;  but  the  coun- 
tryman's bird,  the  bird  that  is  most  na- 
turally associated  with  the  freshness  of 
the  vernal  day  and  the  labors  of  the  field, 
is  the  lark. — 

The  time  when  the  lark  is  first  in  song, 
and  the  general  appearance  and  habits  of 
the  bird,  render  it  a  &vorite;  and  even 
the  boys,  in  their  nesting  excursions,  hold 
the  humble  couch  .of  the  lark  in  a  sort  of 
veneration.  In  regions  warmer  than 
England,  where  vegetation  is  apt. to  suffer 
from  locusts,  the  lark  is  very  useful,  as  it 
feeds  its  young  with  their  eggs;  and  as 
snails  and  worms  are  the  food  of  the 
young  birds  in  all  countries,  and  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  parents  in  the  breeding 
season,  it  is  a  most  useful  bird  every 
where. 

The  bird  is  the  very  emblem  of  freedom : 
floating  in  the  thin  air,  with  spreading 
tail  and  outstretched  wings,  and  moving 
its  little  head,  delightedly,  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other,  as  if  it  would 
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communicate  its  ioy  around ;  it  at  last 
soars  to  such  an  elevation  that,  if  risible 
at  all,  it  is  a  mere  dark  speck  in  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven ;  and,  carolling  over  the 
young  year,  or  the  young  day,  while  all 
is  bustle  and  activity,  the  airy  wildness  of 
the  song  makes  its  whole  character  more 
peculiar  and  striking. 

The  lark  is  peculiarly  the  bird  of  open 
cultivated  districts,  avoiding  equally  the 
lonely  wilds,  and  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  houses,  woods,  and  coppices.     The 
small  annual  weeds  that  ripen  their  seeds 
upon  stubble,  after  the  crops  are  removed^ 
are  its  favorite  food.     It  runs  along  and 
picks  them  from  the  husks,  and  some- 
times scrapes  for  them  with  its  claws ; 
and  then  in  winter  it  shifts  its  quarters. 
From  September  to  February,  the  time 
that  they  are  mute,  they  collect  in  vast 
masses;   and  have  a   partial  migration. 
The  extent  of  that  migration  is  not  rery 
well  understood;  because  the  wide  dis- 
persion of  the  birds  in  single  pairs  during 
the  breeding  season,  and  the  great  accu- 
mulation in  one  place  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  give  it  an  appearance  of  being 
greater  than  it  really  is.     Their  habits, 
which  are  always   those  of  free  range, 
whether  in.  the  air  or  upon  the  ground, 
necessarily  make  them  shift  their  quarters 
when  the  snow  is  so  deep  as  to  cover  the 
tops  of  the  herbaceous  plants;  but  even 
in  vrinter  they  are  not  partial  to  sea  side 
places.    The  safety  of  the  lark  from  birds 
of  pre^  consists  in  the  closeness  with 
which  It  can  lie,  and  the  similarity  of  its 
color  to  that  of  the  clods.    It  is  said  to 
assume  the  surface  and  tint  of  a  heap  of 
wet  mud  by  ruffling  its  plumage.    When 
in  the  air  it  is  generally  above  those  birds 
that  beat  the  bushes ;  and,  if  they  attempt 
to  approach  it,  it  does  not  come  down  m 
the  parabola,  which  is  its  usual  form  of 
])ath  for  alighting,  but  drops  perpendicu- 
larly, like  a  stone,  and  sometimes  stuns 
itself  by  the  fall.     On  these  occasions, 
too,  it  will  fly  towards  any  open  door,  or 
dash  itself  against  the  glass  of  a  window. 
It  has  less  fear  of  man  than  many  of  the 
little    birds;    and,   from   the   glee   with 
which  it  sings  over  the  fields  when  farm- 
work  is  going  on,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  it  alights  to  pick  up  larvae,  crysa- 
lids,  and  worms,  as  these  are  disclosed 
by  the  operations  of  the  plough  or  the 
harrow,  one  would  almost  be  tempted  to 
suppose  that  they  actually  enjoy  the  so- 
ciety of  man   and    laboring  in  his  com- 
pany ;  while  their  early  and  joyous  songs 


call  him  up  in  the  morning.  The  natora 
history  of  the  lark,  taken  with  all  its  times 
and  associations,  would  however  embrace 
the  greater  part  of  rustic  nature  through- 
out the  year ;  as  for  eight  months  it  is  in 
song,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is 
captured  and  sold  for  food. 

Abundant  as  larks  are  in  Hertford  and 
Northamptonshire,  and  some  other  open 
cultivated  counties  of  England,  they  are 
not  near  so  numerous  as  on  some  parts  of 
the  continent.  The  plains  of  Germany 
swarm  with  them  ;  and  they  are  so  highly 
prized,  as  an  article  of  food,  that  the  tax 
upon  them  at  the  city  of  Leipzic  produces 
nearly  a  thousand  pounds  yearly  to  the 
revenue.* 


The  ensuing  song  was  wrtten  by 
Bernard  de  Ventadour,  a  troubadour  at- 
tached to  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  who  went 
into  the  north  to  marry  Louis  VI  I.,  and 
afterwards  became  the  queen  of  Henry  If. 
of  England. 

When  I  behold  the  Isrk  npspring 

To  meet  the  bright,  sun  joyfolly. 
How  he  foigeu  to  poise  his  wing 

In  hit  gay  spirit's  revelry, 
AIm  I  that  mournful  thoughts  should  spring 

B'en  from  that  happy  songster's  glee ! 
Strange,  that   such  gladdening   sight  should 

bring 

Kot  joy,  but  pining  care  to  me ! 

X  thought  my  heart  had  known  the  whole 

Of  love,  but  small  its  knowledge  proved  - 
For  still  the  more  my  longing  soul 

Loves  on,  itself  the  while  unloved  : 
She  stole  my  heart,  myself  she  stole, 

And  all  I  prised  from  me  removed  ; 
She  left  me  but  the  fierce  control 

Of  vain  desires  for  her  I  loved. 

All  self-command  is  now  gone  by, 
E'er  since  the  luckless  hour  when  she 

Became  a  mirror  to  my  eye, 
Whereon  I  gased  complacently. 

Thou  fatal  mirror !  there  I  spy 

Love's  image  ;  and  -my  doom  shall  be. 

Like  young  Narcissus,  thus  to  sigh. 

And  thus  expire,  beholding  thee. 

■    -■»  h.  m. 

JprU  15.     Day  breaks    ...  2  54 

Sun  rises  ....  5     7 

sets     ....  6  53 

Twilight  ends     .  9     6 
Yellow  alysson  flowers. 
Yellow  willow  wren  arrives. 
Swallow,  hirunda  ruitka,  arrives. 


British  Naturalist^  ii.   1 10^  ftc. 
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april  16. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1717,  died  Ri- 
chard Guinnet,  esq.,  of  Great  Huntingdon, 
Gloucestenhire,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Christ-church,  Oxford,  under  Dr.  Gas- 
trell,  aiid  entered  of  the  Middle  Temple ; 
whence,  from  ill  health,  he  retired  into 
the  country,  and  ab  mdonad  his  profession. 
He  was  an  admirer  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thomas,  the  subject  of  the  next  notice, 
bat  their  union  was  suspended  from  pru- 
dential motives.  After  waiting  sixteen 
years,  and  when  Dr.  Garth  had  pronounced 
he  could  not  survive,  he  urged  his  im- 
mediate marriage  with  the  lady.  She 
told  him,  to  prevent  his  importunity,  she 
would  be  his  in  six  months.  He  replied, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  **  Ah  1  madam,  six 
months  now  are  as  much  as  sixteen  years 
have  been ;  you  put  it  off,  now,  and  God 
w  ill  do  it  for  ever."  The  poor  gentleman 
retired  to  his  seat  in  the  country,  made 
his  will,  and  left  Mrs.  Tlioraas  £600 ;  and 
sorrow  was  her  <<food  ever  after :"  he  died 
within  the  six  months.  He  was  a  roan  of 
piety,  prudence,  and  temperance,  and 
author  of  a  little  piece,  entituled  **  An 
Essay  on  the  Mischief  of  giving  Fortunes 
with  Women  in  Marriage/'  1727, 12mo., 
and  of  various  poems,  interspersed  in  the 
me  noirs  of  Pyfades  and  Corinna. 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  the  child  of  a  lady 
who,  after  living  in  all  the  luxury  oi 
forensic  splendor,  was  obliged,  in  widow- 
hood, tosnelter  herself  and  her  only  child 
in  obscurity.  The  dowager  lady  Went- 
worth  losing  her  daughter  Harriot,  the 
mistress  of  the  ill-fated  duke  of  Monmouth, 
said  to  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  *'  I 
am  indebted  to  your  late  husband ;  but  I 
know  not,  nor  you,  how  much ;  for  his 
books  were,  I  find,  burnt  in  the  fire  which 
happened  in  his  chambers  in  the  Temple. 
Let  me  do  better  than  pay  you ;  let  your 
daughter  be  my  adopted  child."  The 
separation  was  abhorrent  to  maternal  feel- 
ings, and  lady  Wentworth  would  hear  no 
apologies,  but,  dying  in  a  few  years,  left 
an  estate  in  Stepney,  of  £1500  per  annum 
to  her  chambermaid.  Tho  mother  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  fell  a  victim  to  an  adven- 
turer, who  spent  the  wreck  of  her  fortune, 
whicik  hsA  only  been  £1000,  in  attempting 
to  transmute  the  common  metals  into  gold. 
She  was  prevailed  on  to  take  ad  elegant 
house  in  Bloomsbury,  where,  under  the 
^miliar  names  of  Jack,  and  Tom,  Will, 
Ned,  the  dukes  of  Devon,  Bucking- 


ham, Dorset,  and  other  noblemen  met,  to 
concert  the  expulsion  of  James  II.  at  the 
risk  of  their  hves  and  fortunes,  and  the 
ruin,  if  ruin  there  could  be,  to  Mrs.  Tho- 
mas and  Elizabeth.  The  revolution  made 
no  alteration  in  the  situation  of  the  widow 
and  her  daughter,  except  a  profligate  offer 
to  the  latter,  and  the  promise  of  a  place 
at  court  to  her  lover,  Mr.  Gwinnet.  These 
proposals  were  received  with  indignant 
contempt.  By  Mr.  Gwinnet's  premature 
death,  Elizabeth  became  entitled  to  his 
bequest  of  £600,  but  his  brother  suppress- 
ed the  will,  and  tarnished  the  poor  girl's 
repatation.  She  finally  compromised 
with  him  for  the  receipt  of  £400.  Half 
of  this  he  paid,  and  the  money  was  sur- 
rendered to  her  mother's  creditors  j  but 
he  led  her  from  court  to  court,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  remaining  £200,  until,  at 
the  threshold  of  the  house  of  peers,  he 
paid  the  money.  Besides  pecuniary  dis- 
tress, she  endured,  for  several  years,  great 
personal  miseif ,  from  a  chicken  bone, 
swallowed  inadvertently. 

Some  letters  of  Mr.  Pope  to  Mr.  Henry 
Cromwell  fell  into  her  hands,  and,  while 
in  confinement  for  debt,  she  sold  them  to 
Curl,  who  published  them.  This  trans- 
action excited  Mr.  Pope*s  resentment  and 
vengeance ;  and  she  died  under  his  dis- 
pleasure at  wretched  lodgings  in  Fleet- 
street,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1730,  at 
the  age  of  56,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Bride's 
church.  Her  memoirs,  with  the  letters 
between  her  and  Mr.  Gwinnet,  under  the 
assumed  names  of  Corinna  and  Pylades, 
are  curious.  Dryden  humanely  com- 
mended her  verses;  and  she  had  been 
visited  bv  Pope.  In  her  extraordinary 
history  there  is  much  to  excite  pity  for 
her  fate.  Her  life,  though  virtuous,  was 
spent  in  "  disappointment,  sickness,  law- 
suits, poverty,  and  imprisonment;"  for 
though  her  talents  were  not  above  medi- 
ocrity, she  was  flattered  by  friends,  and 
praised  by  poets.  This  stimulated  her  to 
**  write  for  the  booksellers,"  and  she  ex- 

Serienced  the  hardships  of  ill-directed 
nidgery.  She  might  have  been  happier, 
had  she  known  how  to  labor  witn  her 
hands,  and  once  tasted  the  fruits  of  use- 
ful industry.* 

Edward  Ward»  commonly  called  "  Ned 
Ward,''  was  a  publican  in  Moorfields, 
who  wrote  many  pieces,  of  much  popu- 
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Itrity  in  their  day.  Id  1706,  for  his 
*  "  Hudibras  Redivivus,"  which  reflected 
upon  the  queen  and  the  govemment,  he 
was  sentenced  to  stand  twice  in  the  pil- 
lory, and  to  pay  forty  marks,  and  give 
security  for  good  behaTiour  for  a  year. 
Mr.  Granger  says,  '<  There  is  in  his 
writings  a  vulgarity  of  style  and  sentiment 
borrowed  from,  and  adapted  to,  most  of 
the  scenes  of  low  life,  in  which  he  was 
particularly  conversant.  He  mistook 
pertness  and  vivacity  for  wit;  and  dis- 
tortion of  thought  and  expression  for 
humor :  all  which  are  abundantly  exem- 
plified in  what  he  published,  both  of  verse 
and  prose."  His  oest  peiformance  is  tlie 
"  London  Spy,^  which  Jacobs  in  bis 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  deservedly  com^- 
plimented  as  a  *'  celebrated  work."  In 
this  book  there  is  much  of  curious  detail 
concerning  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Ward  died  in  1731,  at  about  the  age  of 
seventy. 

Brbss,  temp.  Anns. 

While  speaking  of  persons  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Ann,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  dress  of 
that  period,  when  French  fashions  were 
imported,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
youthful  and  gay,  though  they  were 
greatly  disapproved  by  the  aged  and  se- 
date. 

Gentlemen  contracted  the  size  of  their 
Wigs,  and,  for  undress,  tied  up  some  of 
the  most  flowing  of  their  curls.  In  this 
state  they  were  called  Ramillie  wigs,  and 
afterwards  tie-wi(^ ;  but  were  never  worn 
in  full  dress.  The  cravat  had  long  ends, 
which  fell  on  the  breast;  it  was  generally 
of  point  lace;  but  sometimes  only  bor- 
dered or  fringed.  The  coat  had  no  col- 
lar, was  long,  open  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sleeves,  and  without  cuffs,  and  edged 
with  gold  or  silver  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  with  clasps  and  buttons  the 
whole  length,  and  at  the  opening  at 
the  sleeve.  Young  gentlemen  often  had 
the  sleeves  only  half  way  down  the  arm, 
and  the  short  sleeve  very  full  and  deeply 
ruffled.  An  ornamental  belt  kept  the 
coat  tight  at  the  bottom  of  the  waL<tt.  The 
vest,  and  lower  pait  of  the  dress,  had  lit- 
tle clasps,  and  was  seldom  seen.  The 
roll-up  stocking  came  into  vogue  at  this 
period,  and  the  sandal  was  much  used 
by   the  young   men;   these   were   finely 
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wrought.  Elderly  gentlemen  had  th^ 
shoe  fastened  with  small  buckles  upon 
the  instep;  and  raised,  but  not  high, 
beels. 

Ladies  wore  the  hair  becomingly  curled 
round  the  face.  A  flowing  coif,  or  rather 
veil,  of  the  finest  linen,  fastened  upon  the 
head,  and  fell  behind  it.  This  prevailed 
till  the  high  projecting  head-dress  was 
restored,  after  it  had  l^n  discontinued 
fifteen  years.  Swift,  when  diniug  with 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  observed  the  duchess 
of  Grafton  with  this  ungraceful  Babd 
head-dress ;  she  looked,  be  said,  *'  like  a 
road  woman."  The  Urge  necklace  was 
still  used,  though  not  constantly  worn. 
Ear-rings  were  discontinued.  The  bosom 
was  either  entirely  exposed,  or  merely 
shaded  by  gauze.  Most  of  the  silver 
money  of  this  reign  has  the  royal  bust 
with  drapery;  the  gold  pieces  are  with- 
out The  queen  commanded  that  the 
drapery  should  appear  upon  both.  The 
chemise  had  a  tucker  or  border  above  the 
boddice,  which  was  open  in  front,  and 
fastened  with  gold  or  silver  clasps  or 
jewellery:  the  sleeves  were  full.  The 
large  tub  hoop  made  its  appearnnce  in 
this  reign.  Tne  apology  for  it  vras  its 
coolness  in  summer,  by  admitting  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  Granger  says,  **  it  was 
no  more  a  petticoat,  than  Diogenes*s  tub 
was  his  breeches."  Flounces  and  furbe- 
lows prevailed  in  this  reign,  and  .became 
ridiculously  enormous.  Embroidered 
shoes  continued  in  fashion. '  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  had  their  gloves  richly  em- 
broidered. 

Queen  Ann  strictly  observed  decorum 
in  her  dress,  and  appears  to  have  made  it 
her  study.  She  would  often  notice  the 
dress  of  her  domestics  of  either  sex,  and 
remark  whether  a  periwig,  or  the  lining 
of  a  coat,  were  appropriate.  She  once 
sent  for  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  haste ;  and 
he  gave  immediate  attendance  in  a  Ra- 
millie, or  tie,  instead  of  a  full  bottomed 
wig,  which  so  offended  her  majesty,  that 
she  said,  ''I  suppose  his  lordship  will 
come  to  court,  the  next  time,  in  his  night- 
cap." 


April  16.     Day  breaks    .     . 
Sun  rises  .     .     < 

sets     .     .     . 

Twilight  ends 

h.  n. 
.     .     S  52 
..55 
.     .    6  55 
..98 
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BalboQS  crowfoot  in  flower. 
Late  daffodil  flowers. 
Wild  yellow  tulip  flowers. 
Barbary  tree  in  leaf. 
The  redstart  appears;  the  female  comes, 
usually,  a  few  days  before  the  male. 


■a 


On  the  17th  of  April,  1790,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  died  at  Philadelphia,  at 
eighty-four  years  of  age.  His  public  ca- 
reer is  well  known;  his  private  life, 
written  by  himself,  is  full  of  counsels  and 
cautions  and  examples  of  prudence  and 
economy. 

A  Trick  of  Fk/nklim's. 

The  following  letter  from  the  doctor  at 
Paris  was  publish^  by  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  was  addressed : 

[Copy.] 

I  send  you  herewith  a  bill  for  ten  louis 
d'  ors.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  snch  a 
sum :  I  only  lend  it  to  you.  When  you 
shall  return  to  your  country,  you  cannot 
foil  of  getting  into  some  business  that 
will  in  time  enable  you  to  pay  all  your 
debts.  In  that  case,  when  you  meet  with 
another  honest  man  in  similar  distress 
you  must  pay  me  by  lending  this  sum  to 
him,  enjoining  him  to  discharge  the  debt 
by  a  like  operation,  when  he  shall  be  able, 
and  shall  meet  with  sach  another  oppor- 
tunity. I  hope  it  may  thus  go  through 
many  hands  before  it  meets  with  a  knave 
to  stop  its  progress.  This  is  a  trick  of 
mine  for  doing  a  deal  of  good  with  a 
little  money.  I  am  not  rich  enough  to 
afford  much  in  good  works,  and  so  am 
obliged  to  be  cunning,  and  make  the  most 
of  a  little. 


b*  in* 

J/Ti7 17.    Daybreaks    .    •    ,    2  49 
Sun  rises  ....    5    3 

sets    .    .    .     .    6  57 

Twilight  ends     ..911 
Star  anemone  in  full  flower. 
Tubeflowered  daffodil,  Nareiuutidcolor, 
flowers 

flyril  18. 

The  Nightingale. 
When  grsM  grows  green,  and  fresh  leaves 

spring, 

And  flowers  are  budding  on  the  plain, 
When  nightingales  so  sweetly  sing. 

And  through  the  greenwood  swells  the  strain. 


Then  joy  I  in  the  song  and  in  the  flower, 
Joy  in  myself,  bat  in  my  lady  more  ; 
All  objects  round  my  spirit  lums  to  joy, 
Bot  most  from  her  my  rapture  rises  high. 

Bernard  dc  Ventadour 


The  Nightikoale. 
Of  this  delicious  songster  it  is  not,  at 
present,  proposed  to  say  moiv  than  relates 
to  the  taking  and  ordering  of  branchers 
and  old  birds. 

^  Branchers  are  caught  in  July,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  August;  old  birds  at  the 
latter  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April ; 
those  taken  in  March,  or  before  the  12th 
of  April,  are  esteemed  the  best.  Birds 
taken  after  that  day  seldom  thrive. 

Their  haunts  are  usually  in  a  wood, 
coppice,  or  quickset  hedge,  where  they 
may  be  taken  in  a  trap-cage,  made  on 
purpose,  baited  with  a  meal-worm.  Place 
the  trap  as  near  as  possible  to  the  place 
where  the  bird  sings.  If  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  a  hedge,  or  a  place  where  he  feeds, 
before  you  fix  the  trap,  turn  up  the  earth 
about  twice  the  Wgness  of  the  trap ;  for, 
where  the  ground  is  newly  turned  up,  he 
looks  for  food,  and,  espying  the  worm, 
comes  presently  to  it;  if  he  does  not 
appear  soon,  then  turn  up  a  fresh  spot  of 
earth,  larger  than  the  tormer,  and  you 
will  quickly  have  him,  for  he  will  not 
leave  the  place  where  he  resorts.  It  is 
customary  with  this  bird  to  settle,  or 
seize  upon  one  particular  place  as  his 
freehold,  into  which  he  will  not  admit  any 
but  his  mate. 

Nightingales  are  likewise  taken  with 
lime-twigs,  placed  upon  the  hedge  near 
which  they  smg,  with  meal-worms  &stened 
at  proper  places  to  allure  them. 

As  soon  as  you  have  taken  one,  tie  the 
tips  of  his  wings  with  some  thread  (not 
strained  too  hard),  to  prevent  his  beating 
himself  against  the  top  and  wires  of  the 
cage ;  he  will  grow  tame  the  sooner,  and 
more  readily  eat.  He  should  be  put  into 
a  nightingale's  back  cage;  if  placed  in 
an  open  one,  darken  one  side  with  cloth 
or  paper;  and  hang  him,  at  first,  in  some 
private  place,  that  lie  be  not  disturbed. 
Feed  him  once  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  or 
two  hours,  with  sheep's  heart  and  egg 
shred  small  and  fine,  mingling  amongst 
this  food  some  ants,  or  mead-worms.  No 
nightingale  will  at  first  eat  the  aheep's 
heart  or  egg,  but  he  must  be  brought 
to  it  by  degrees,  for  his  natural  food  is 
worms,  ants,  caterpillars,  or  flies ;  there- 
fore, tiding  the  bird  in  your  hand,  oepn 
hill  bill  with  a  stick  made  thin  at  one  end 
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and  give  him  thi^e,  four,  or  Ave  pieces, 
according  as  he  will  take  them,  as  oig  as 
peas ;  then  set  him  some  meat  mingled 
with  store  of  ants,  that,  when  he  goes  to 
pick  up  the  ants,  he  may  eat  some  of  the 
heart  and  egg  with  it.  At  first  shred 
three  or  four  meal-worms  in  his  meat,  the 
better  to  entice  him,  that  so  he  may  eat 
some  of  the  sheep^s  heart  by  little  and 
little,  and,  when  he  eats  freely,  give  him 
less  of  ants,  &c.,  and,  at  last,  nothing  but 
sheep's  heart  and  egg.  You  should  take 
some  of  this  meat  with  you  when  you  go 
to  catch  nightingales,  and  in  an  hour  or 
two  after  they  are  taken  force  them  to  eat, 
by  opening  the  mouth  and  cramming 
them.  Take  care  that  the  meat  be  not 
too  dry ;  moisten  it  by  sprinkling  a  little 
clean  water  upon  it,  as  you  prepare  it. 
Birds  that  are  long  in  feeding,  and 
make  no  "curring"  or  "sweeting"  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  seldom  prove  good. 
On  the  contrary,  when  they  are  soon 
familiar,  and  sing  quickly,  and  eat  of 
themselves  without  much  trouble,  these 
are  sure  tokens  of  their  proving  excellent 
birds,  lliose  which  feed  in  a  few  hours, 
or  the  next  day  after  they  are  taken,  and 
sing  in  two  or  three  days,  never  prove 
bad.  Tie  the  wings  no  longer  than  till 
the  bird  is  grown  tame.* 


When  nigbtingj»lM  their  lulling  song 
For  me  have  breathed  the  whole  night  long. 
Thus  toothed,  I  sleep  ; — ^yet,  when  awake, 
Again  will  joy  my  heart  forsake. 
Pensive  in  love,  in  sorrow  pining 
All  other  fellowship  declining  : 
Not  such  was  once  my  blest  employ. 
When  all  my  heart,  my  song,  was  joy. 

And  none  who  knew  that  joy,  but  well 
Could  tell  how  bright,  unspeakable, 
How  far  above  all  common  bliss, 
Was  then  my  heart's  pure  happiness ; 
How  lightly  on  my  fancy  ranged. 
Gay  tale  and  pleasant  jest  exchanged. 
Dreaming  such  joy  must  ever  be 
In  love  like  that  I  bore  for  thee. 

They  that  behold  me  little  dream 
How  wide  my  spirit  soars  from  them, 
And,  borne  on  fancy's  pinion,  roves 
To  seek  the  beauteous  form  it  loves  : 
Know,  that  a  faithful  herald  flies 
To  bear  her  image  to  my  eyes, 
My  constant  thought,  for  ever  telling 
Hove  fair  she  is,  a!l  else  excelling. 

Bernard  tk  VentadourJ* 


*  Albin. 
*  Lays  of  the  Minnesingers. 


Opi!iion. 

Where  there  is  much  desire  to  learn, 
there  will  of  necessity  be  much  arguing, 
much  writing,  many  opinions ;  for  opi* 
nion  in  good  men  is  but  knowledge  in  the 
waking. — MiUon. 

Study  and  Editorship. 

Study  is  a  weariness  without  exerrise^ 
a  laborious  sitting  still,  that  racks  the 
inward  and  destroys  the  outward  man; 
thqt  sacrifices  health  to  conceit,  and  clothes 
the  soul  with  the  spoils  of  the  body ;  and, 
like  a  stronger  blast  of  lightning,  not 
only  melts  the  sword,  but  consumes  the 
scabbard 

,  Nature  allows  man  a  great  freedom, 
and  never  save  an  appetite  but  to  be 
instrumental  of  enjoyment,  nor  made  a 
desire  but  in  order  to  the  pleasure  of  its 
satisfaction.  But  he  that  will  encrease 
knowledge  must  be  content  not  to  enjoy, 
and  not  only  to  cut  off  the  extravagances 
of  luxury,  but  also  to  deny  the  lawful 
demands  of  convenience,  to  forswear  de- 
light, and  look  upon  pleasure  as  his  mor- 
tal enemy. 

He  must  call  that  study  that  is  indeed 
confinement;  he  must  converse  with 
solitude;  walk,  eat,  and  sleep,  thinking; 
read  volumes,  devour  the  choicest  authors, 
and  (like  Pharaoh's  kine),  after  he  has 
devoured  all,  look  lean  and  meagre.  He 
must  be  willing  to  be  sickly,  weak,  and 
consumptive ;  even  to  forget  when  he  is 
hungry,  and  to  digest  nothing  but  what  he 
reads. 

He  must  read  mud),  and  perhaps 
meet  little ;  turiT  over  much  trash  for  one 
grain  of  truth ;  study  antiquity  tfll  he 
feels  the  effects  of  it;  and,  like  the  cock 
in  the  fable,  seek  pearls  in  a  dunghill, 
and,  perhaps,  rise  to  it  as  early.     This  is 

**  Esse  quod  Arcesilas  aerumnasique 
Solones,''-r-to  be  always  wearing  a  medi- 
tating countenance,  to  ruminate,  mutter, 
and  talk  to  a  man's  self  for  want  of  better 
company ;  in  short,  to  do  all  those  things 
which,  in  other  men,  are  counted  madness, 
but,  in  a  scholar,  pass  for  his  profession 
— South, 


April  18. 


Twilight  ends     .     .     9  14 
Ground  ivy,  or  alehoof,  abundantly  in 
flower. 
Tlie  trilliam  floweis. 


h.    m. 

Day  breaks    . 

.     .     2  46 

Sun  rises  .     . 

..51 

—  sets     .     . 

.     .     6  59 
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PEG  TAKKAaD  FKOM  GLASTONBUKV  ABBEY- 

.    Tbis  sncien*  cup,  wiih  a  handle  uid  crucifixion,  with  the  Viiyin  an  lh<  right, 

coverto  it,exactI]riD  theronnoramodern  and   St.   John  on  ihe  I«ft  of  Ihe  crou. 

tankard,  u  of  CHik,  and  has  been  lackered.  The  knob  on  the   handle,   deaigned    for 

especially  in  the   indde,  with  a   itiong  raisinft  the  cover,  represents  a  bunch  of 

Ttrnish,  probably  with  a  view  to  iu  pre-  grapei.     The  twelve  apostles  are  caned 

»ervation.     It  contains  exactly  two  quarts  round   the  body  of  the  ci'p,  with  their 

of  ale  mrature.     Within-side  there  were  names  on  labels,  under  their  reipeclive 

originally  eight  pegs,  which  divided  the  fl^pires.     Each  hold*  an  open  hook,  ei- 

contained  liquor  into  equal  quantities  of  cept  Si.  Peler,who  bean  a  key,  St.  John, 

half  a  pint  each.    The  four  uppermost  of  who  supports  a  chalice,  and  Judas  Iica- 

these   pegs  reniaiti,  and  the  holes  from  riot,  who  grasps  at  a  purse.     Beneath  the 

which  the  remaining  four  have  fallen  are  labels  of  the  apMtles  are  birds,  beasts, 

diicemible.      On  the  lid   is  carved  the  and  full-blown  llawen  of  different  kinds; 
Vol.  I.— 10  a 
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and  under  these  again  are  serpents,  which, 
by  two  and  two,  joining  their  heads  toge- 
ther, form  strange  monsters.  The  three 
feet  on  which  the  cup  sUnds,  and  which 
descend  an  inch  below  the  body  of  it, 
consist  of  as  many  figures  of  lions  couch- 
anL  With  the  exception  respecting  the 
pegs,  the  cup  is  as  perfect  as  when  it  first . 
came  out  of  the  workman's  hands. 

This  peg  tankard  is  one  of  the  rery  few 
articles  which  were  saved  from  Wardour 
castle,  by  Blanch,  lady  Arundel,  who  nobly 
defended  that  edifice  against  sir  Edward 
Hungerford,  and  colonel  Strode,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  who  had  raised 
a  regiment  of  horse,  and  joined  Charles  I., 
at  Oxford.  In  one  of  the  old  inventories 
of  the  effects  belonging  to  Wardour  castle, 
this  cup  b  mentioned  as  having  been 
brought  from  the  ancient  abbey  of  Glas- 
tonbury, and  was  so  much  valued  by  the 
lady  Arundel,  that,  upon  surrendering  the 
castle,  she  withdrew  this  cup,  and  certain 
articles  of  her  property,  and,  retiring  to 
Winchester,  retained  it  as  long  as  she 
lired.  It  may  be  allowable,  perhaps,  to 
observe  that  the  earl  of  Arundel,  upon  his 
return  from  Oxford,  finding  his  forces 
insuflScient  for  the  recapture  of  his  castle, 
sprung  a  mine  under  it,  and  reduced  it  to 
ruins. 

King  Edgar,  in  order  to  restrain  the 
prevailing  biaibit  of  drunkenness  which 
had  been  introduced  among  his  subjects 
by  the  Danes,  caused  pins  or  pegs  to  be 
fixed  in  drinking-cups,  and  ordained  a 
punishment  to  those  who  drank  below 
their  proper  marks.  Dr.  Milner  imagines 
that  tnis  prince  would  not  liave  attempted 
to  enforce  such  a  law  upon  the  nation  at 
large,  unless  the  people  had  been  in  some 
degree  prepared  tur  it,  by  seeing  it  already 
observed  in  their  different  religious  com 
munities ;  and  he  assigns  several  reasons 
for  presuming  that  this  peg-tankard  was 
in  use  in  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  before 
the  Norman  conquest.  One  of  his  strong 
grounds  for  this  great  antiquity  is,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  three,  whose  proper 
emblems  are  deduced  from  Scripture 
itself,  the  apostles  are  without  the  distinc- 
vive  marks  which,  from  about  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century,  are  usually  affixed  to 
their  figures.  A  stronger  ground  is,  that 
the  letters  which  compose  the  inscrip-ions 
are  of  forms  as  old  as  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century,  if  not  older. 

Dr.  Milner  concludes  his  dissertation 
upon  this  peg-tankard,  by  saying,  *'  The 
■tie  of  this  cup,  and  the  pegs  at  equal 


distances  in  the  inside,  toeether  with  the 
traditionary  account  of  the  umily  to  which 
it  belongs,  seem  clearly  to  point  out  the 
use  for  which  it  was  intended,  namely, 
for  several  persons  to  drink  out  of,  in 
stated  quantities,  on  particular  occasions.'' 
But  the  doctor  immediately  adds, ''  Hence 
we  may  safely  call  this  curious  antique  a 
grace-cupy  poculum  charitatis,  or  wassel- 
bowl."*  With  sincere  respect  for  doctor 
Milnef*s  deservedly  high  reputation  as  an 
antiquary,  the  present  writer  cannot  assent 
to  this  inference:  he  is  wholly  ignorant 
of  any  fact  which  &n  warrant  the  sup- 
position that  the  wassail  bowl  and  the 
peg-tankard  are  one  and  the  same. 

Mr.  Rhodes  bought,  at  Yarmouth,  a 
wooden  tankard,  with  brass  pins,  wUch 
be  presented  to  doctor  Pegge.  It  had  on 
its  side  these  subjects. — Solomon  enthron- 
ed, with  the  queen  of  Sbeba  before  him ; 
Absalom  suspended  on  a  tree  from  his 
horse,  and  Joab  on  horseback,  thrusting  a 
spear  through  his  side;  David  above,  play« 
ing  on  a  harp ;  Jacob's  dream ;  Abraham's 
sacrifice ;  under  the  handle,  God  creating 
Eve:  on  the  rim,  over  the  figures,  were 
inscriptions  relating  to  them.  On  the 
lid  was  a  representation  of  Abraham  en- 
tertaining three  Angels.f 

Some  of  these  peg-tankards,  or  peg  or  pin- 
cups,  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  cabinets 
of  antiquaries;  and  from  their  former 
use  may  be  traced  some  common  current 
terms.  We  say  of  a  person  who  is  much 
elated,  he  is  in  a  "  merry  pin,"  which,  no 
doubt,  originally  meant  he  'had  drank  to 
that  «  pin,''  or  mark,  which  had  rendered 
him  less  sedate  than  usual .^  Cowper 
says  of  John  Gilpin  he  was  "  in  merry 
pin" 


ff 


Demolition  of  St.  Michael's  CnuBCB, 
CaooKED  Lane  London. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  20th  of  March^ 
1831,  a  crowded  congregation  assembled 
at  the  above  church,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  celebration  of  divine  service  for  the 
last  time,  preparatory  to  the  pulling  down 
of  the  edifice  for  the  approaches  to  the 
New  London-bridge.  ''  A  sermon  was  to 
have  been  preached  by  the  Rector,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dakins,  fbr  the  benefit  of  Bridge, 

*  Arehslogia.  xi, 

t  Genu.  Mag.  Ixv.  388. 

t  Brady's  Clavis  Calendasia. 
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Cfendlewiek,  and  Dowgate  Ward  schools ; 
and  the  church,  which  was  erected  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  is  peculiarly 
neat  and  handsome,  with  numerous  tablets 
on  its  walls,  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
presented  at  the  commencement  of  the 
serrice  a  very  interesting  spectacle.  All 
the  pews,  and  the  different  aisles,  were 
filled  to  excess.  The  charity  children, 
accompanied  bf  the  organ,  sang  with  im- 
pire88i?e  effect,  *  Before  Jehovah's  awful 
Throne,'  in  which  they  were  joined  by 
the  voices  of  numerous  individuals  in  the 
congregation,  whoseTeelings  were  erident- 
ly  touched  with  the  solemnity  x>f  meeting 
for  the  last  time  in  the  church.  Just 
about  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
second  lesson,  part  of  the  mortar  in  the 
cornice  of  the  ceiling  over  the  altar  where 
the  rector  was  stationed  fell  down.  Im- 
mediate alarm  seited  the  congregation, 
and  the  larger  portion,  under  apprehension 
that  the  churcn  was  falling,  rushed  with 
'terror  towards  the  door.  For  several 
minutes  the  screams  and  thronging  for 
esca|)e  were  appalling,  while  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  compose  the  minds 
of  those  who  remained,  by  assuring  them 
that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended. 
The  Rector  went  into  the  reading  desk, 
where  he  earnestly  entreated  the  oongre- 
gation  to  return  to  their  seats,  and  directed 
the  singing  of  the  93d  psalm.  This  had 
partly  proceeded,  and  the  congregation 
was  enidually  re-assembling,  when  a 
second  and  somewhat  larger  fall  of  ncortar 
£rom  the  same  spot  instantaneously  renew- 
ed the  terror,  and  compelled  the  service 
to  be  abruptly  concluded,  to  the  great  in" 
}my  of  the  collection  for  the  charity,  and 
the  regret  and  dismay  of  the  perwns  a»- 
aembled. 

^  It  has  been  stated  that  great  blame  is 
attributable  to  the  city  authorities,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  permitting  the  excava- 
tions for  the  London-bridge  approaches  to 
extend  so  near  to  the  church,  before  the 
time  that  it  could  cease  to  be  used  for  di- 
vine service ;  and  it  is  particularly  to  be 
regretted  that  the  committee  of  the  corpo- 
ration have  intimated  their  intention  to 
withdraw  their  promised  contribution  of 
20/.  to  the  charity  schools  in  aid  of  the 
sermon,  because,  as  they  allege,  greater 
haste  was  not  adopted  towards  removing 
the  monuments  from  the  church  ;  but  the 
reverend  Rector  cheerfully  acceded  to  an 
application,  made  to  him  in  the  vestry- 
room  by  the  trustees,  to  preach  his  intended 
•ermon  next  Sunday  morning,    at   Su 


Magnus  church,  fbr  the  charity,  which  has 
also  materially  suffered  in  its  funds  fium 
the  numerous  houses  lately  pulled  down 
for  the  London-bridge  approaches.** 

On  the  following  Sunday,  March  37, 
in  pursuance  of  the  intimation  in  the  pre- 
ceedmg  statement,  which  is  extracted 
from  The  Timet  journal,  the  rector  of  St. 
Michaels,  the  Rev.  William  Whitfield 
Dakins,  D.  D.,  F.S.  A.,  chaplain  to  their 
royal  highnesses  the  duke  of^  Cambridge, 
and  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  delivered  a 
discourse  for  the  benefit  of  the  ward  schools 
at  the  spacious  and  handsome  church  of 
St.  Magfnus  the  Martyr,  London  Bridge, 
which  in  addition  to  its  own  parishioners 
accommodates  the  parishioners  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, and  henceforth  receives  the  par- 
ishioners of  St.  Michael's  Crooked  Lane. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Leigh,  rector  of  St.  Magnus, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Durham,  ma&ter  of  St. 
Paul's  school,  assisted  in  the  celebration 
of  the  service.  Dr.  Dakins  preached 
from  1  Samuel  vi.  6 :  **  And  they  said,  if 
ye  send  away  the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel » 
send  it  not  empty,  but  in  anywise  return 
him  a  trespass  offering."  Tn  the  course  of 
his  sermon  the  Doctor  adverted  to  the 

Suestion  **  on  the  consistency  of  taking 
own  a  sacred  edifice,  and  providing  for 
the  spiritual  wants  of  its  congregation." 
fn  reierence  to  the  church  of  St.  Michaels, 
Crooked-Lane,     the     Doctor    observed 
**  The  consistency  in  the  instance  before 
us,  is  grounded,  accordi^ig  to  statement, 
upon  the  broad  principle  of  necessity ; 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  grand  and 
noble  design.    If  it  has  been  acted  upon 
with  due  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
justice  and  dignity  towards  private  as  well 
as  public  interests,  with  tenaer  respect  for 
amiable,  kind,  and  christian  affections,  with 
a  view  at  the  same  to  provide  for  religious 
obligations^  as  well  as  temporal  purposes, 
then  the  necessity  is  justified  by  the  best 
motives.    Still  the  demolition  of  a  parish 
ehurch  is,  for  many  reasons,  a  serious  and 
lamentable    reflection.'*     The     reverend 
Doctor  adverted  with  much  feeling  to  the 
disinterment  of  the  remains,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  several  monuments  of  the 
deceased  of  his  flock.    The  disturbance 
of  the  worship  of  his  parishioners,  on  the 
preceding  sabbath,    within     their     own 
edifice  afforded  solemn  remark,  and  led 
to  earnest  appea.  in  behalf  of  the  children 
of  the  schools.    The  service  closed  with  a 
contribution  in  aid  of  the  funds,  from  the 
united  congregation  of  the  three  parisher. 
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It  was  aided  by  several  visitors  who  were 
attracted  by  the  intelligence  of  the  terri- 
fying accident  which  dispersed  the  con- 
gregatioo. 

aiDtil  19. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1710,  four  Ame- 
rican leaders  or  chieftains  of  the  Six  In- 
dian Nations,  between  New  England  and 
Canada,  were  conveyed,  under  the  digni- 
fied title  of  kings,  from  their  lodgings  at 
an  upholsterer's,  in  two  of  queen  Anne*s 
coaches,  to  an  audience  of  her  majesty  at 
court ;  when  they  professed  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  English  interest,  in  op- 
position to  that  of  France,  and  requested 
the  queen  to  send  them  troops  for  their 
defence,  and  missionaries  to  instruct  them 
in  the  Christian  religion.  They  were 
graciously  received,  and  as  graciously  re- 
ceived such  presents  as  were  thought  most 
acceptable  to  their  liking.  There  is  a 
mezzotinto  engraving  of  their  portraits  by 
Faber,  and  another  in  the  same  style  by 
Simon.  The  Spectator  contains  a  paper, 
pretended  to  have  jcen  left  by  one  of 
them  at  his  lodgmgs,  expressing  his  ob- 
servations upon  our  manners  and  customs, 
St  Paul's  Church,  the  animals  called 
whig  and  tory,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances. It  is  highly  entertaining  and 
in  Addison's  happiest  manner.* 


upon  him  what  surname,  and  as  many 
surnames,  as  he  pleases,  without  an  act  of 
parliament."  Tne  same  opinion  has  been 
lately  expressed  by  Lord  Tenterden  in  the 
case  of  Doe  v.  Yates,  5  Bam  and  Aid, 
544. :  ^  A  name  assumed  by  the  voluntary 
act  of  a  young  man,"  said  his  lordship, 
"  at  his  outset  into  life,  adopted  by  adl 
who  know  him,  and  by  which  he  is  con- 
stantly called,  becomes,  for  all  purposes 
that  occur  to  my  mind,  as  much  and  effec- 
tually his  name  as  if  he  had  an  act  of 
parliament."  It  is  proper  to  observe  that 
the  case  of  Barlow  •v.  Bateman,  2  Bro. 
Fori,  Ca.  272.,  although  it  reversed  bir 
Joseph  Jekyll's  decision,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  this  principle,  but  was  decided 
upon  its  special  circumstacces.  See 
Leigh  V.  Leigh,  15  Fes,  100,  ill;  1 
Roper  on  Legaciet,  725. 

It  may  therefore  be  laia  down,  that  any 
person  who  chooses  to  change  his  name 
may  do  so ;  and,  if  he  do  it  when  young, 
so  much  the  more  complete  will  be  the 
alteration. 

Concerning  names  derived  from  local 
residence,  see  Camden's  Remains,  ed. 
1637,  141 ;  3  B.  and  A.  552  n.  A  sin- 
gular custom  exists  to  this  day  in  Wales, 
amongst  the  lower  orders.  If  John  Tho- 
mas have  a  son  named  David,  he  is  called 
David  John,  and  not  David  Thomas^ — 
after  the  ChrUtian  name  of  his  father.* 


Change  er  Name. 

By  the  accident  of  birth,  or  by  some 
other  capricious  circumstance,  many  per- 
sons undeigo  much  mortification  and 
annoyance,  from  bearing  some  absurd  or 
unpronounceable  surname.  An  act  of 
parliament,  or  licence,  to  change  a  name, 
may  be  necessary  in  certain  cases,  where 
it  is  distinctly  directed  by  deed  or  will  to 
be  obtained ;  but  in  all  other  cases  a  name 
may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  without  any 
expense  whatever.  In  the  case  of  Barlow 
r.^teman,  3  P.  WilL  66;  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  M.  R.,  says,  "  Surnames  are  not 
of  very  great  anticjuity,  for,  in  ancient 
times,  the  appellations  of  persons  were 
by  their  christian  names,  and  the  places  of 
their  habitations,  asHioroas  of  Dale ;  viz., 
the  place  where  he  lived.  I  am  satisfied 
the  usage  of  passing  acts  of  pailiaments 
for  the  taking  upon  one  a  surname  is  but 
modern*  and  that  any  person  may  take 


Punning  Mottoes  on  Noble  Names. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

1.' Caveiufo  tutus — Safe  in  being  cau- 
tious. 

William  Spencer  Cavendish,  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 

2.  Templa  quam  dilecta — How  beloved 
are  thy  temples  I 

Richard  Temple,  &c.,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, &c.,  and  Earl  Temple,  &c. 

3.  Forte  scutum  salus  ducum — ^A  strong 
shield  is  the  safety  of  commanders. 

Hugh,  Earl  Fortescue. 

4.  Ne  vile  fano — Offer  no  disgrace  to 
the  shrine,  or  fane. 

John  Fane,  Earl  of  Westmorland. 

5.  Fie  repone  te — Rest  in  pious  con- 
fidence. 

Charies  Herbert  Fierrepont,  Earl  Man- 

vers. 

6.  Festina  lente— Temper  haste  with 
prudence;  or  (a  more  literal  translation) 
Go  on  shw. 


Noble. 


♦  Legttl  Obtervcr,  Feb.  6, 1331. 
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Earl  of  Omlaw. 

7.  Manus  jusu  nortfus-— The  just  hand 
is  as  precious  oiotnient. 

Viscount  Maynard, 

8.  Ver  fiofiy  semper  Tiret — The  spring 
does  not  always  flourish  ;  or  Vernon 
always  flourishes. 

Lord  Vernon, 

9.  At  spet  non  fracta— But  my  hope  is 
unbroken. 

John  Bopey  Earl  of  Hopeioxm, 

10.  Fare^ac — Speak,  act. 
Lord  Fmrfait, 

11.  Numini  et  patrie  os/o— I  stand  by 
my  God  and  my  Country. 

Lord  Aston, 

12.  rev  aotpanlvevtKa — In  order  to  excel. 
Tliis  is  a  motto  round  the  garter  in  the 
crest  of  Lord  Henniker,  To  those  who 
are  not  Greek  scholars  it  is  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  last  Greek  word  in  this 
motto  is  pronounced  in  the  same  way  as 
the  name  of  Henniker. 

13.  Ne  vile  velis— Wish  for  nothing 
mean. 

Henry  NeviUtf  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 

14.  Deum  coUy  regem  senra — Wonhip 
God,  honor  the  King. 

'  John  Willoughby  Cole,  Earl  of  Ennts- 
killen. 

15.  J  dare 'Robert  Alexander  Dalxell, 
Earl  of  Carawath.  A  favorite  and  near 
kinsman  of  Kenneth  I.,  havine  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Picts,  was  skin,  and  ex- 
posed banging  on  a  gibbet  The  King, 
exceedingly  grieved  at  this  indignity, 
offered  a  great  reward  to  any  one  who 
would  undertake  to  recover  the  body ;  but 
the  danger  of  "the  attempt  was  so  immi- 
nent that,  for  some  time,  no  one  could  be 
found  to  adventure  it,  till  the  ancestor  of 
this  family  came  forward,  and  said  to  the 
King,  **  ball  Zell,*'  which,  in  the  ancient 
Scottish  language,  signifled,  <'  I  dare/' vnd, 
having  successfully  performed  his  under- 
taking, took  Dalzell  for  his  surname,  and 
a  naked  body  suspended  00  a  gibbet  for 
his  armorial  ensigns. 

16.  Fiero  nil,  verius — Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  truth,  or  nothing  is  more  true 
than  Vere. 

Vere  Beauclerk,  Lord  Vere.  lliis  title 
is  now  extinct. 

The  authority  for  these  mottoes  is  De- 
brett's  Peerage. 

J.  K. 


h.  m. 

April  19.    Day  breaks    .    .         3  43 

Sun  rises  ...         4  59 

—  sets    ....     7     1 

Twilight  ends     .    .     9  17 

Narrow-leaved  Narcissus  flowers. 

The  snake  appears. 


april  20. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1721,  died  Louis 
Laguerre,  an  artist  of  note  in  his  days ; 
his  remains  were  interred  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields.     He  was  a 
Catalan  by  descent,  a  Parisian  by  birth,  a 
god-son  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  a  favorite 
with  William  III.  He  had  been  educated 
for  the  priesthood,  but  an  impediment  in 
his  speech  occasioned  him  to  follow  the 
arts  to  which   he  was    devoted,  as  hia 
father-in-law,  John  Tijore,  the  iron  balus- 
trade founder,  had  been,  who  said,  **  God 
had  made  him  a  painter,  and  there  left 
him;''    alluding  to  that   simplicity  of 
character  which  forbade  his  seizing  ad- 
vantages   that   presented    themselves  to 
him.  Laguerre  studied   under  Le  Brun, 
came  to  England  in  1683,  with  Ricard, 
and  both  were  employed  by  Verrio»    At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  obtained  considerable 
reputation,  by  executing  the  greater  part  of 
the  painting  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
Much  of  his  work  still  remains  on  the  ceil- 
ings and  stair-cases  of  several  noblemen's 
houses,  and  particularly  in  the  saloon  at 
Blenheim.     His  principal  works  are,  the 
Labors  of  Hercules,  in  chiaro  oscuro,  in 
the  apartments  at  Hampton  Court,  allotted 
to  him  by  William  III.,  for  whom  he  re- 
pair^ the  valuable  picture,  the  Triumph 
of  Julius  Ciesar,  by  Andrea  Mantegiui ; 
which  he  did  in  a  masterly  manner,  by 
imitating  the  original,  instead  of  new- 
clothing  them  with  vermilion  and  ultra- 
marine, as  Carlo  Maratti  did  the  works  of 
Raphael.      His  son  John    relinquished 
the  pencil  to  sing  upon  the  stage,  and 
Laguerre,    then  declining  with   dropsy, 
went  to  the  theatre  in  Drury  Lane  to  hear 
him,  and  there  died  before  the  *'  Island 
Princess  "  began.   He  seems  to  have  been 
an  obliging  unofiending  man.     As  mem- 
ber of  a  society  of  virtuosi,  who  met  in 
Drury   Lane,  he   painted   around   their 
room     a    Bacchanalian    procession,    in 
cbiaro  oscuro.    His  mode  of  ornamenting 
the  grand  apartments  of  palaces  and  no- 
blemen's houses  was  satyrized  by  Pope's 
well-known  lines . — 
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Oa  painted  ceiliDgt  yoa  devoatly  stare. 
Where  sprawl  the.  saints  of  Yerrio  and  La^ 
guerre." 

The  younger  LaffQerre  is  lupposed,  by 
lord  OrfonS,  te  nave  become  a  scene- 
painter ;  but  he  died  very  poor^  in  March, 
1746.  His  set  of  prints  of  «<  Uob  in  the 
Well "  had  a  great  sale.* 


Curiosities  and  Secrets  of  Natu&b. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  book 
in  mv  possession,  entitled  ''  The  Magick 
of  Kirani,  King  of  Persia,  and  of  Harpo- 
cration ;  **  printed  in  the  year  1685,  ''  a 
work  much  sought  for  by  the  learned,  but 
seen  by  few,'*  and  *'  published  from  a 
copy  found  in  a  private  hand.*' 

An  account  or  the  medical  virtues  of 
the  stork,  which  is  described  as  being  **  a 
very  good  bird,''  contains  this  account  of 
a  biM -battle.  "  Presently,  when  the 
spring  comes,  they  (the  storks)  proceed 
all  together,  like  an  army,  and  fly  in  divers 
figures,  as  wild  geese  and  ducks ;  and  all 
sorts  of  birds  fly  out  of  Egvpt,  Lybia, 
and  Syria,  and  come  into  Lycia,  to  a 
river  called  Zanlhus,  and  in  the  same 
place  they  engage  in  battle  with  ravens 
and  crows,  and  magpies,  and  vultures, 
and  with  all  carnivorous  fowl ;  for  they 
know  the  time  aforehand,  and  all  come 
hither.  The  army  of  storks  put  themselves 
in  battalia  on  one  side  of  the  river ;  and 
the  crows,  and  vultures,  and  all  the  carni- 
Yorous  birds  tarry  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river..  And  they  tarrv  the  whole  sixth 
month  for  battel,  for  they  know  the  days 
whereon  they  are  to  engage.  And  then 
a  cry  is  heard  to  the  very  heavens,  and 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  wounded 
birds  is  seen  in  the  river,  and  the  plucking 
off  of  many  feathers,  of  which  the  Lycians 
make  feather  beds.  And  after  that  the 
field  is  cleared  they  find  the  crows,  and 
all  carnivorous  birds,  torn  in  pieces ;  like- 
wise storks  and  pelicans,  and  no  small 
number  of  such  as  are  of  their  side ;  for 
many  of  the  birds  fiill  down  dead  in  the 
battel.  And  this  contention  among  them, 
and  victory,  on  whether  side  soever  it 
falls,  is  a  sign  to  all  men.  For,  if  the 
army  of  storks  be  conquerors,  there  will 
be  riches,  and  abundance  of  bread-corn, 
and  other  fruits  on  the  earth ;  but,  if  the 
crows  get  the  better,  there  will  be  a  mul- 
titude of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  other  four- 
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footed  beasts.  And  the  storks  have 
another  certain,  excellent,  natural  quality 
For  when  the  parents  are  grown  old,  and 
are  not  able  to  fly,  their  children,  on  every 
side,  cany  them  upon  their  wings  from 
place  to  place,  and  also  maintain  them ; 
and,  if  they  be  blind,  their  children  feed 
them :  this  retribution,  and  due  gratitude 
from  children  to  parents,  is  called  antipe- 
largia,  i.  e.  stork-gratitude.  And,  if  any 
one  take  the  heart  of  a  stork,  conqueror 
in  war,  and  tie  it  up  in  the  skin  of  a 
hawk,  or  of  a  vulture,  that  is  conquered, 
and  write  on  the  heart,  <  because  I  have 
conquered  mine  enemies,'  and  shall  tie 
it  to  his  right  arm,  he  that  carries  it  will 
be  invincible  by  all,  and  admirable  in 
war,  and  in  all  controversies,  and  his 
victory  will  be  irrefragable  and  great." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well,  before 
proceeding  further,  to  speak  a  little  of  the 
book  which  furnishes  these  particulars. 
Harpocration  describes  himself  as  tnvell* 
ing  in  the  country  of  Babylon,  and  as 
coming  to  little  Alexandria,  a  city  seven- 
teen Persian  miles  distant  fVom  Seleutick, 
and  near  Babylon,  where  he  met  with  an 
old  man,  a  Syrian  captive,  skilled  in  fb- 
reign  learning,  who  showed  him  every 
thing  remarkable. — **  And  when  we  canne 
to  a  certain  place,  about  four  miles  distant 
from  the  city,  we  saw  a  pillar,  with  a  great 
tower,  which  the  inhabitants  say  they 
brought  from  the  edifice  of  Solomon,  and 
placed  it  there  for  the  health  and  cure  of 
the  men  of  that  city.  Looking,  therefore, 
well  upon  it,  I  found  it  was  written  in 
strange  letters;  the  old  man,  therefore, 
agreed  to  interpret  the  letters  to  me,  and 
expounded  them  to  me  in  the  Eokch 
tongue."  The  receipts  of  this  book,  tben» 
are  from  this  pillar;  those  of  Kirani  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  great  gift  of 
the  Agarenes  to  him. 

The  descriptions  of  natural  history  are^ 
in  some  instances,  very  singular. — '*  There 
is  a  tree  in  India  called  peridexion,  whose 
fruit  is  sweet  and  useful,  so  that  doves  also 
delight  to  tarry  in  it;  and  the  serpent 
fears  this  tree,  so  that  he  avoids  the  sha* 
dow  of  it ;  for,  if  the  shadow  of  the  tree 
go  towards  the  east,  the  serpent  flies 
towards  the  west ;  and  if  the  shadow  of 
the  tree  reach  towards  the  west,  the  serpent 
flies  towards  the  eastj  and  the  serpent 
cannot  hurt  the  doves,  because  of  the 
virtue  of  the  tree ;  but  if  any  of  them 
straggle  from  the  tree,  the  serpent,  by  its 
breath,  attracts  it  and  devours  it.  Vety 
when  they  fly,  or  go  together  neither  the 
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iopent  nor  the  spar-hawk  can,  or  dares 
hurt  them.  Therefore  the  leaves,  or  bark 
of  the  tree,  sufTumigated,  avert  all  evil  that 
is  of  venomous  beasts." 

Every  person  is  acquainted  with  the 
popular  notion  that  the  pelican  feeds  her 
youDg  with  her  blood,  but  it  was  affirmed, 
anciently,  to  have  been  for  a  much  more 
wonderful  purpose.  *'  Pafi^wv  is  a  bird, 
by  the  river  Nile,  which  is  called  a  pelican 
aoil  lives  in  the  fens  of  ^gypt ;  she  loves 
her  brood  extremely  well,  when,  therefore, 
the  young  ones  are  hatched,  and  grown 
a  little,  they  continually  beat  the  old  ones 
in  the  fiice;  but  they,  not  being  able  to 
endure  it,  cuff  their  young  ones,  and  kill 
them ;  then,  moving  the  bowels  of  com- 
passion over  them,  they  lament  their 
young  ones,  which  they  killed  ;  the  same 
day,  therefore,  the  mother,  to  get  her  chil- 
dren, tears  open  her  sides,  and  shedding 
her  own  blood  over  her  children,  she 
revives  them,  and  they  rise  again,  in  a 
certain  natural  manner/'  Heralds  should 
be  aware  of  this,  on  account  of  its  differ- 
ent signification  on  certain  coats  of  arms. 
**  But  a  Peacock  is  a  more  sacred  bird. 
Its  eggs  are  good  to  make  a  golden  color, 
and  ao  are  goose  eges ;  and  when  a  pea- 
cock is  dead,  his  flesh  does  not  decay,  nor 
yield  any  stinking  sipell,  but  continues  as 
it  were  embalmed  in  spices.'* 

To  continue  the  extracts — **  A  swallow 
which,  in  the  spring,  raises  all  people  by 
singing ;  and  it  has  such  actions  as  these : 
If  any  one  take  its  young  ones,  and  put 
them  in  a  pot,  and  when  it  is  luted  up, 
bake  them,  (hen,  opening  the  pot,  if  he 
considers,  he  will  find  two  young  ones 
kissing  one  another ;  and  two  turning  one 
from  the  other.  If  therefore,  you  take 
those  two  that  kiss  one  another,  and  dis- 
solve them  in  oil  of  roses,  or  give  the 
ashes  in  drink,  it  is  a  love  potion ;  but 
you  may  dissolve  this,  if  you  give  a  little 
of  the  ashes  of  those  that  turn  one  from 
another^  oyntmentor  drink. — If  any  one 
cut  outfit  tongue  of  a  goose  alive,  and  lay  it 
upon  the  breast  of  a  man  or  woman  asleep, 
they  will  confess  all  that  ever  they  have 
done. — For  love  between  a  man  and  his 
wife.  If  a  man  carry  the  heart  of  a  male 
crow,  and  a  woman  the  heart  of  a  female, 
they  will  agree  between  themselves  all 
their  life-time ;  and  this  miracle  is  certain. 
— ^Toopen  locks,  doors,  bolts,  and  to  tame 
wild  beasts,  and  to  be  beloved  of  all,  and 
to  acquire  all  things,  that  whatever  you 
please  may  be  done  for  you.  If  you  stop 
the  hole  of  a  tree,  in  which  the  young 


ones  of  a  woodpecker  are,  he  shall  oarry 
the  herb  which  he  knows,  and,  touching 
it,  it  opens-  ;  for,  if  it  be  made  of  clay 
or  chalk,  the  dirt  will  fall ;  if  of  stone, 
it  bursts ;  if  a  wooden  board  or  an  iron 
plate  be  so  fastened  with  nails,  all  things 
cleave  and  break  in  pieces,  upon  the 
touch  of  the  herb,  and  the  woodpecker 
opens  and  takes  out  her  young  ones.  If 
any  one,  therefore,  have  got  this  herb,  he 
will  do  many  things  which  are  not  now 
lawful  to  mention,  as  of  the  most  divine 
nature,  which  man  cannot  perform.  If, 
therefore,  any  man  engrave  a  woodpecker 
on  the  stone  dendrites,  aud  a  sea-aragon 
under  its  feet,  and  enclose  the  herb  under- 
neath it  which  the  woodpecker  found 
and  carried,  every  gate  will  open  to  him, 
and  bolts  and  locks;  savage  beasts  will 
also  obey  him,  and  come  to  tameness;  he 
shall  also  be  beloved  and  observed  of  all, 
and  whatever  he  hath  a  mind  to  he  shall 
acquire  and  perfonn.  Thus  far  nature : 
but  he  that  carrier  it  shall  learn  those 
things  that  aie  in  the  gods;  shall  open 
locks,  «nd  loose  chains,  shall  pacify  all 
wild  beasts  by  the  will  which  is  in  heaven 
shall  assuage  the  waves  of  the  terrible 
sea,  shall  chase  away  all  devils,  and  shall 
appear  good  to  all  men."  So,  then,  this 
secret  in  the  tale  of  master  Petei  Block, 
in  the  German  tale  of  **  the  Treasure 
Seeker/'  which  was  thought  a  novelty, 
has  been  known  for  centuries.  There  is 
a  tale,  of  a  tub  being  made  a  receptacle 
for  the  dresses  of  succeeding  generations, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  century  turned  upside 
down,  opened  at  the  bottom,  an4  lo !  they 
are  new  fashions. 

But,  to  return:  the  description  of  a 
hyena  is  remarkable. — ''  The  nvena  is  a 
four-footed  animal,  savage,  and  ambigu- 
ous ;  for  this  creature  is  bom  female,  and, 
after  a  year,  turns  male,  and  then,  for  the 
next  year,  turns  female  again,  and  brings 
forth,  and  gives  suck  :  and  tlie  gall  of  this 
animal,  being  sweet,  has  efficacy  for  a 
miracle ;  and  a  great  miracle  is  made  of 
it :  and  this  is  the  composition  :— Take 
the  eyes  of  the  fish  glaucus,  and  the  right 
eye  of  the  said  hyena,  and  all  that  is  liquid 
of  the  said  hyena ;  dissolve  all  togetner, 
and  pot  it  up  in  a  glass  vessel,  covering 
it  well.  If,  therefore,  you  will  show  a 
great  miracle,  when  you  have  set  a  light, 
mix  the  fat  of  any  creeping  thing,  or 
four-footed  beast,  you  please,  with  a  little 
of  the  foresaid  composition  ;  if  you  anoint 
the  wick  of  the  lamp  or  candle,  they  will 
think  it  is  the  beast  of  which  it  is  the  fat. 
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whether  of  a  lion,  bull,  serpent,  or  any 
other  creature.  If,  therefore,  you  will 
work  a  miracle,  or  a  phantom,  put  a  little 
fat  of  what  animal  or  wild  oeast  you 
please,  with  a  little  quantity  of  the  con- 
fection, upon  burnintr  coals,  in  the  middle 
of  the  house,  and  uie  beast  will  appear 
trhose  fat  you  mixed  with  it.  And  you  may 
do  the  same  with  birds.  And  if  you  mix 
a  little  sea-water  with  the  composition, 
and  sprinkle  among  the  guests,  tney  will 
all  fiy,  thinking  that  th6  sea  is  in  the 
midst  of  them.** 

These  extracts  were  designed  to  extend 
to  other  curious  receipts,  but  they  may 
ie  deferred  without  inconvenience,  per- 
haps, to  a  future  period. 

F.  W.  Fairholt. 

h.  m. 

Apr'U  20.    Day  breaks         .    .     2  40 

Sun  rises  ....     4  57 

—  sets     ....     7    3 

Twilight  ends     .    .    9  20 

British  snowflake  flowers. 

Martin,  hirundo  urbka,  arrives ;  but  is 
not  common  till  the  second  week  in 
May. 

auril  2L 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1142,  died  Peter 
Abelard,  whose  story  in  relation  to  Eloisa 
is  rendered  familiar  by  the  versification  of 
Pope. 

Abelard  had  some  religious  opinions 
at  variance  with  those  of  the  church,  and, 
being  condemned  by  a  council  held  at 
Sens,  set  out  for  Rome,  in  1139,  to  appeal 
to  the  pope.  Upon  reaching  the  abbey  of 
Cluny,  Pierre  le  Venerable  received  him 
with  distinction,  and  dissaud«Hl  him  from 
prosecuting  his  ioumey.  He  spent  two 
years  at  this  abbey  in  exemplary  piety, 
when,  being  uttacked  by  an  acute  disease, 
he  removed  for  change  of  air  to  the  priory 
of  Saint  Marcel,  near  ChUlons-sur-Saone, 
where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  April,  1142, 
at  the  ^^e  of  sixty-three  years,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  chapel  of  the  priory,  in  a 
tomb  built  by  Pierre  le  Venerable. 

The  remains  of  Abelard  did  not  repose 
.ong  in  this  situation.  Heloisa  acquainted 
the  abbot  of  Cluny  that  her  husband  had 
promised  that  his  body  should  be  depo- 
posited  at  the  abbey  of  the  Paraclete, 
which  he  himself  had  founded.  Pierre 
le  Venerable  caused  the  body  to  be  disin- 
terred, and  conveyed  to  the  Paraclete, 
where  it  was  deposited  in  a  chapel,  called 
Petit  Moasti«r 


Heloisa  died  on  the  7th  of  May,  1103^ 
and,  in  ^conformity  to  her  will,  vras  buried 
in  the  same  tomb  as  her  husband.  In 
1497  their  bodies  were  placed  in  separate 
coffins,  transferred  to  the  grand  church  of 
the  abbey,  and  deposited  in  tombs  at  the 
entrance  of  choir.  In  1630  the  abbess 
Marie  de  la  Rochefoucauld  caused  the 
two  tombs  to  be  placed  in  the  chapel  de 
Trinity.  Madame  Catherine  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld formed  the  project  of  erecting  a 
new  monument  to  the  memory  of  the 
founder  and  first  abbess  of  her  monastery ; 
it  was  executed  in  1779,  and  consisted  of 
figures,  formed  of  a  single  block  of  stone, 
representing  the  three  persons  in  the  Tri- 
nity, upon  an  equal  base.  At  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries,  in  1792,  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Nogent-9ur-Seiue 
went  in  mnd  procession  to  the  Paraclete, 
to  transfer  the  remains  of  Abelard  and 
Heloisa  to  a  vault  in  their  church,  and  the 
rector  pronounced  an  address  adapted  to 
the  occasion. 

In  1 799,  M.  Lenoir,keeper  of  the  Musde 
des  Monumens  Francais,  obtained  per* 
mission  to  transport  the  remains  of  Abe- 
lard and  Heloisa  to  Paris.    For  this  pur- 
pose he  repaired  to  the  church  of  Nogent, 
on  the  23rd  of  April,  1800^  accompanied 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  the  re- 
mains were  surrendeied  to  him.    They 
were  in  a  leaden  coffin,  divided  by  a  par- 
tition, and  bearing  on  the  sides  the  names 
of  Abelard  and  Heloiso.    Upon  opening 
the  coffin  many  of  the  bones  of  both 
were  found  in  good  preservation.    The 
tomb  built  for  Abelard  for  JPierre  le  Ve- 
nerable at  the  priory  of  Saint  Marcel  was 
at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  a  physi- 
cian at  Ch&lons,  who  sent  it  to  M.  Lenoir. 
In  this  tomb,  from  which  the  body  of 
Abelard  had  been  removed  nearly  seven 
centuries  before,  the  remains  were  depo- 
sited, and  placed  in  a  sepulchral  chape', 
constructed  from  the  ruins  of  the  Para- 
clete.    This  chapel  is  now  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  ornament  in  thr 
cemetery  of  Pfere  la  Chaise.* 

— ^^— ^  h,  in. 

Jpril  21,    Daybreaks    .     .     •    2  37 
Sun  rises  ....    4  56 
—  sets     ....    7    4 
Twilight  ends     .    ..    9  23 
Narrow  waved    Narcissus,    Narciuut 
avfnuttifolktt^  flowers. 
The  cuckoo  is  commonly  heard. 
The  wryneck,  or  cuckoo's  mate  heard, 
daily. 


•  Hiilory  of  Parid,  iii.  36. 
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AN  APRIL  SHOWER. 

Tl  is  TtMj  >  noart  shower,  but  dictions.     Poor  Ihingsl     "The  vounR 

April  rain  (eljon)  lasts.     Wbata  quanlity  ones  think  the  old  onei  rooli — but  the  old 

of  water  I    It  flows  a«  clear  as  chryatal,  ones  know  the  young  one)  to  be  so." 

Look  at  those  children  shrinking  Bui   do  we   know  ourtelvti .'     In  the 

below  their  heaiy  umbrella — the  youngest  tempests  of  life  we  tling  and  cower,  and 

cuddles  under  the  elder  one's  cloak  ;  put-  lee  nothing  beyond  the  turmoil;  and  we 

ting  it  aiide  to  let  in  the  fresh  warm  air,  drive  on  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  not 

and  look  oill  upon  all  around.     1  warrant  ignotanl,  but  regardless  that  a   storm  of 

they  are  meiry  ones  in  afineday,or  before  adversity  is  often  succeeded  by  a  harves* 

a  winter'5  fire.  of  prosperily.    And  we  call  the  adversit" 

It  a  shower,  indeed  1    The  thiraty  a  trial  ;  but  how  do  we  bear  the  greata 

earth  eagerly  drinks  the  streams ;  and  in  a  trial  of  prosperity !  We  then  abuse  the 
few  days  will  pay  abundantly  for  its  needful  good  within  our  power,  and  pamper  our 
refresbuient.  For  these  rains  we  shall  have  selves ;  become  proud  spend ihtifts  oi  meat 
loads  of  grass  and  llowera ;  we  may  ex-  miser? ;  not  recullecting  what  we  werp 
pect  a  tine  summer  and  good  crops  of  and  not  knowing  what  we  are.  And  as 
grain  and  fjruit.  The  huddling  young  we  crawl,  or  bluster  towards  our  graves, 
ones  think  nothing  of  these  iLatlers.  Poor  we  complain  of  the  evils  of  life — mo$t  of 
things  I  they  are  ignorant  iha'  moramtary  them  having  been  of  our  own  snaking,  and 
deluges  in  the  spring  will  yield  ihem  the  rest  not  received  as  lessons  for  self  ex- 
ample stores  of  delight  by  and  by ;  but  anilnation,  but  as  interruptions  to  a  hap- 
lhen,in  the  sunny  days  they  will  overheat  piness  we  were  continually  seeking,  and 
themselves  in  the  meadows,  and  eat  fruit  which,  when  found,  was  joyless.  Are  we 
lo  inlempcrance,  and  get  fevers  and  in-  wiser  than  children  in  a  shower? 
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Alltll  22. 

There  is  a  folio  sized  etcbiog  of  a  whole 
length  portrait  of  John  Bigg,  the  Dinton 
Hermit,  in  a  clouted  dress,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: — *<John  Bigg,  the 
Dinton  Hermit,  baptized  22d  April,  1 629, 
buried  4th  April,  1696.  Browne  Willis 
gives  the  following  particulars  of  this 
man  out  of  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
Thomas  Hcfme,  dated  Oxon,  Feb.  12, 
J  71 2.  He  was  formerly  cleric  to  Simon 
Mayne,  of  Dinton,  one  of  the  judges 
who  passed  sentence  on  king  Charles  the 
First.  He  lived  at  Dinton  (Co.  Bucks), 
in  a  cave,  had  been  a  man  of  tolerable 
wealth,  was  looked  upon  as  a  pretty  good 
scholar,  and  of  no  contemptible  parts. 
Upon  the  Restoration  he  grew  melan- 
choly, betook  -  himself  to  a  recluse  life, 
and  lived  by  charity,  but  never  asked 'for 
any  thing  but  leather,  which  he  would 
immediately  nail  to  his  shoes.  He  kept 
three  bottles,  that  hung  to  his  eirdle; 
viz.,  for  strong  and  small  beer,  and  milk: 
his  shoes  are  still  preserved :  they  are 
very  large,  and  made  up  of  about  a  thou- 
sand patches  of  leather  One  of  them  is 
in  the  Bodleian  Repository,  the  other  in 
the  collection  of  Sir  John  Vanhatten,  of 
Dinton,  who  had  his  cave  dug  up  some 
years  since,  in  hopes  of  discovering  some- 
thing relative  to  him,  but  without  suc- 
cess. This  print  is  etched  from  a  picture 
in  the  possession  of  Scroop  Bernard,  Esq., 
of  Netner  Winchendon,  Bucks.'* 


'*  NOTBIKO  LIKE  LeaTBER.*' 

A  town  tear*d  a  siege  »nd  held  consultation 
Whidk  was  the  best  method  of  fortiScation ; 
A  grave  skilful  mason  said,  in  his  opinion. 
That  nothing  but  stone  could  secure  the  do- 
minion ; 
A  carpentex  said,  though  that  was  well  spoke. 
It  was  better  by  far  to  defend  it  with  oak  ; 
A  currier,  wiser  than  both  these  together. 
Said,  "  try  what  you  please — ^there's  nothing 
like  leather." 

Old  SptUing  Book. 


Belonging  to  the  reign  of  queen  of 
\nne  there  is  another  portrait  of  another 
remarkable  character — one  Thomas  Bas- 
kerville,  of  Bayworth,  in  the  parish  of 
Sunningwell,  near  Abingdon,  author  of  a 
Journal  of  his  Travels  through  a  great 
part  of  England  in  the  years  1677  and 
1678,  which  is  still  in  manuscript.  He 
'*  was  a  person  of  learning  and  curiosity, 
particularly  in  his  younger  days,  when  he 


was  commonly  known  to  the  Oxford 
students  by  the  nickname  of  the  king  of 
Jerusalem ;  but  in  the  latter  one  he  grew 
musty  and  unfit  for  conversation.  In 
figure  and  dress  he  affected  some  of  those 
singularities  which  naturally  adhere  to 
recluse  speculation  and  habitual  retire- 
ment" Baskerville  lived  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  His  portrait  was  engraved 
when  he  was  only  70  Many  of  his 
MSS.  went  with  the  Harleian  CoUectioR 
to  the  British  Museum.  He  diedltbout 
1705. 


h,  m. 

April  22.    Day  breaks    ...    2  35 

Sun  rises  •     .     .     .     4  54 

—  sets     ....    7    6 

Twilight  ends     .     .    9  25 

Marsh  marigold  flowers  plentifully. 

Oytil  23. 

St.  Geobg£S*s  Day. 

Accounts  of  this  saint,  and  the  cele- 
bration of  his  festival,  are  in  the  Every 
Di^  Book. 

Wilkes  amd  45. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1763,  John 
Wilkes  published  the  ''North  Britain, 
No.  45,'*  which  was  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman. 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  Wilkes's 
name,  and  the  ofiices  he  was  successively 
elected  to  fill  were  composed  of  45  letters, 
as  will  be  found  in  the  following  lines : — 
The  Right  Honourable  John  Wilkes,  Lord 

Mayor  of  London. 
John  Wilkes,  £squire,  Sheriff  for  London 

and  Middlesex. 
John   Wilkes,   Esquire,   Knight   of    the 

Shire  for  Middlesex. 
John  Wilkes,  Esquire,  Alderman  for  Far- 

ringdon  Without. 
John  Wilkes,  Esquire,  Chamberlain   of 

the  City  of  London. 

Hemry  Brandon. 


Maby-le-bove  Gardens. 

Morley,  near  Leeds,  Yorhsfwre. 
Mr.  Hone,— If  your  ideaa  shall  cor- 
respond with  those  of  a  writer  in  page 
318  of  your  Year  Book,  a  few  lines  upon 
the  subject  of  Mary-le-bone  may  not  be 
unaccepuble.  My  grandfather,  a  rector 
of  North  Tidmoutb,  in  Wiltshire,  was,  I 
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think,  also  connected  with  the  old  church 
at  the  fonner  place ;  at  all  cTents  he  oc- 
castonally  officiated  at  that  church.  He 
rented  the  fine  ancient  structure  nearly 
opposite  (hereto,  called  "  Mary-le-bone 
Manor  House,"  a  view  of  which,  with  the 
gardens,  park,  and  environs,  as  they  ap- 
peared in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  I  have 
IB  my  possession ;  and  the  engraving,  per- 
haps, may  be  had  of  Messrs.  Nichols,  Son, 
and  Bentley.  Tradition  reports,  that  this 
was  a  palace  of  Elizabeth ;  from  her  it 
came  by  grant  to  the  Forsyths,  and  thence 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland.  The  plate 
alluded  to  is  '<  dedicated  to  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  educated  at  this  noble 
mansion  ;*'  where,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  centanr,  a  considerable  school  was 
kept  bya  Mr.De  la  Place,  whose  daughter, 
my  grandfather,,  the  Rev.  John  Fountayne, 
marrying,  succeeded  him  in  the  school. 
About  1 786,  or  7,  as  I  should  think,  he 
died,  and  in  1791  the  house  was  pulled 
down,  and  some  livery  stables  were  upon 
the  site  of  it  when  I  was  last  in  Lonaon. 
Having  been  at  this  school,  from  my  in- 
fancy almost,  down  to  about  1790, 1  have 
a  perfect  recollection  of  this  fine  and  inter- 
esting house  with  its  beautiful  saloon  and 
gallery,  in  which  private  concerts  were 
held  occasionally,  and  the  first  instru- 
mental performers  attended.  My  grand- 
&tber,  as  I  have  been  told,  was  an  en- 
thusiast in  music,  and  cultivated,  most  of 
all,  the  friendship  of  musical  men,  es- 
pecially of  Handel,  who  visited  him  often 
and  had  a  great  predilection  for  his  society. 
This  leads  me  to  relate  an  anecdote  which 
I  have  on  the  best  authority,  but  first  I 
must  speak  of  Mary-le-bone  Gavdens : — 

Until  1735,  or  7,  the  public  had  free 
access  to  these  gardens ;  but,  the  company 
becoming  very  respectable,  the  manager 
demanded  a  shilling  on  admission.  The 
Evening  Post,  of  March  19th,  announced, 
**  On  Monday  next,  the  31st  of  March, 
the  bowling-green  will  be  opened  by  order 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry."  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  century  these  gardens 
seem  to  have  been  on  the  decline.  In 
1790  they  were  nearly  built  over,  and  had, 
some  time,  been  disused.  A  wooden,  or 
boarded  house,  adjoining  upon  our  play- 
ground, was  used,  it  seems,  as  a  theatre  of 
pugilism,  or  a  show  for  wild  beasts. 

While  Mary-'le-bone  gardens  were  flour* 
ishing,  the  enchanting  music  of  Handel, 
and  probably  of  Ame,  was  often  heard 
from  the  orchestra  here.  One  evening,  as 
my  grandfather  and  Handel  were  walking 


together  and  alone,  a  new  piece  was  struck 
up  by  the  band.  ''  Come  Mr.  Fountayne*'' 
said  Handel,  **  let  us  sit  down  and  listen 
to  this  piece — I  want  to  know  your  opi- 
nion of  it.*'^  Down  they  sat,  and  aiter 
some  time  the  old  parson,  turning  to  his 
companion,  said,  "  It  is  not  worth  listen- 
ing to— It's  very  poor  stuff."  <*  You  are 
right  Mr.  F.,"  said  Handel,  "  it  is  very 
poor  stuff— I  thought  so  myself  when  I 
bad  finished  it."  The  old  gentleman,  being 
taken  by  surprise,  was  beginning  to  apolo- 
gise ;  but  Handel  assured  him  there  was 
no  necessity ;  that  the  music  was  really 
bad,  having  been  composed  hastily,  and 
his  time  for  the  production  limited  ;  and 
that  the  opinion  given  was  as  correct  as  it 
was  honest.  I  relate  this  anecdote  by 
way  of  admonition  to  those  who  imagine 
^  that  all  music  which  is  foreign,  or  by  a 
great  composer,  must  be  '^  fine;''  and 
because  I  nave  often  been  disgusted  by 
the  affectation  and  folly  of  people  who 
will  applaud  a  piece  of  vocal  music  merely 
because  it  is  Italian,  and  for  the  sake  of 
display,  while  they  can  sit  unmoved  by 
the  enchanting  compositions  of  Calcott, 
King,  Webbe,  and  many  of  our  old  mu- 
sicians. 

Mary-}e-bone  was  a  sweet  place  in  the 
days  of  my  youth,  but  now,  alas  I  how 
changed !  Our  only  v^alk,  beyond  the 
play  ground,  was  to  "  Primrose-hill,"  and 
"  Green  Berry-hill,"  across  **  Welling's 
Farm."  I  well  remember  we  used  to 
gather  sorrel,  or  goose-grass  (greensauce 
it  is  here  called);  and  we  were  permitted 
to  buy  **  alicampane,"  and  *'  parliament," 
at  the  gingerbread  stalls  by  our  way  side. 
I  cannot,  however,  k>ok  back  to  the 
**  haunt  of  my  boyish  days,"  with  the 
same  *'  pleasant  reminiscence*'  as  your 
correspondent  (though  among  relations) 
A  large  public  school  I  found  a  Pande* 
raonium.  I  thought  (as  Lord  Brougham  is 
reported  to  have  said  some  years  ago  of 
*'  another  place")  **  that  I  had  got  into  a 
den  of  lions ;"  the  world  had  few  charms, 
and  my  life  was  a  burthen  to  me.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  **  Grammar  Schools," 
in  the  last  century,  I  can  imagine  what 
they  were  in  the  1 7th  ;  and  from  what  I 
have  known  of  parents  and  schoolmasters 
I  can  well  believe  the  anecdote  of  Ascham, 
respecting  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  tutor, 
Aylmer,  though  few  such  as  Aylmer  have 
been  known. 

<•  WLat  a  piece  of  work  is  Man  !" 
how  curious  and  wonderful  the  construc- 
tion and  operations  of  tl^e  human  intel- 
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lefttl  I  can  remember  Mary-le-bone 
io  1790  better  than  the  lakes  of  Cumber- 
land, &c.,  which  I  saw  only  in  1828  ; 
my  recollection  traverses  every  room  in 
the  palace,  or  manor-house.  I  can  re- 
member persons  and  events,  then  before 
me,  more  distinctly,  by  far,  than  such  as 
engaged  my  notice  only  last  year.  I  re- 
member the  **  Jew's  Harp,''  and  another 
house  kept  by  one  Karleton  (if  I  spell 
the  name  right),  perhaps  the  "  Old  Queen's 
Head."  I  remember  the  fine  gardens  and 
mulberry  trees,  and  seeing  Lunardi,  or 
Blanchaird,  in  his  balloon  high  over  them. 
I  remember  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Ame,  and 
many  eminent  men;  and  especially  of 
those  wonderAil  men,  Samuel  and  Charles 
Wesley,  who,  when  children,  were  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  musical 
world,  and  lived  at  or  near  Maiylebone. « 
But  time  and  space  fail  roe,  and  I  have, 
perhaps,  intruded  too  far  upon  your 
columns. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

*  NORRISSON   SCATCHERD. 


n*  in* 
April  23.    Jlay  breaks    ...     2  32 
Sun  rises  ....     4  62 
—  sets     ....  *  7    8 
Twilight  ends     .     .    9  28 
Harebells  flower  abundantly  in  fields, 
shady  glades,  and  woods ;   and  contrasts 
finely  with  the  white  daisy  and  the  yellow 
of  the  crowfoot. 


Aptil  24. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1723,  died  at 
Billingbeare,  in  Windsor  Forest,  Grey 
Nevil,  Esq.,  of  whom  there  is  a  mezzo- 
tinto  portrait  by  G.  White,  after  a  paint- 
ing by  Dahl  in  1720.  He  was  descended 
from  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Abergavenny. 
His  great  ancestor,  Sir  Henry  Nevil,  knight, 
a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  king 
Ecfward  VI.,  received  a  grant  from  that 
sovereign  of  the  manor  of  Wargrave  hun- 
dred, in  Berkshire,  of  which  he  was  de- 
prived by  queen  Mary,  but  which  was 
restored  to  him  by  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Grey 
Nevil  was  very  popular  among  the  dis- 
senters, and  was  elected  a  member  of  par- 
liament for  Abingdon  in  1705;  for  Wal- 
lingfbrd  and  We»dovcrin  1708  ;  for  Wal* 
lingford  in  1710;  for  Berwick  upon 
Tweed  in  1714 ;  and  with  lord  Barrington, 
as  representatives  for  the  ktter  place, 
presented  to  king  George  I.  a  memorable 


address  of  attachment  to  the  Brunswick 
fam ily,  signed  by  about  600  persons.  The 
influence  of  his  personal  character,  and 
great  landed  property,  with  his  ability, 
and  devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
volution of  1688,  renderea  him  an  able 
sup^rter  of  the  government  Mr.  Noble 
speaks  of  his  **  great  singularities,^'  and 
alleges,  as  an  instance,  that  on  May  5, 
1723,  a  sermon  was  preached  at  his  fu- 
neral by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Hunt,  a  dissentmg 
minister,  who  apologizes  in  the  preface, 
for  not  ^ving  a  character  of  the  deceased, 
b^  quoting  this  clause  from  his  will. — **1 

Sve  to  ray  Rev.  friend,  Mr.  Jeremiah 
unt,  pastor  to  the  congr^ational  church 
at  Pinner's  Hall,  the  sum  of  £—  to 
preach  a  sermon  on  the  last  chapter  of  St. 
James,  provided  he  makes  no  mention  of 
my  name  in  the  said  sermon :  I  would 
have  it  printed."  There  is  no  singularity 
in  this,  unless  it  be  deemed  singular  for 
an  upright  man  to  do  what  may  seem  to 
him  to  be  upright  in  the  lace  of  all  meiw 
Mr.  Nevil  was  an  able,  honest,  unflinch- 
ing servant  of  his  constitutents  in  ih% 
house  of  commons. 


Wages  of  Parliambht  Mev. 

By  an  act  of  parliament  in  1544,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.,  100  acres  of  meadow  and 
100  of  pasture  land  at  Maddingley,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  are  declared  to  be  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £lO,  and  to  be  let  to  hire 
to  John  Hinde,  serjeant  at  law,  for  that 
sum  yearly,  to  the  use  and  intent  that  the 
profits  thereof  should  be  for  the  fees  and 
wages  of  the  knights  in  parliament  for  the 
county  of  Cambridge.  In  consequence 
of  this  appropriation,  the  land  was  called 
the  shire  manor,  and  is  so  termed  in  the 
act  of  parliament. 

II.    D. 

AprU 24.    Daybreaks    ...  2  29 

Sun  rises  ....  4  50 

—  sets    ....  7  10 

Twiliffht  ends     .    .  9  31 
Moonwort,  or  Irish  honesty,  flowers  in 
plenty. 
Buttercups  begin  to  appear. 

St.  Mark. 

Tlie  custom  of  the  dumb  cake  on  St. 
Mark's  eve,  and  the  usages  upon  this  fes- 
tival, are  related  at  sufficient  length  in  the 
ICv^'Day  Book, 
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.    PsiTATB  Ends. 

On  Monday  the  25th  of  April,  1825,  in 
a  lecture  at  the  Leeds  Philosophical  Hall, 
Mr.  Michael  Sadler,  mentiooed,  as  a 
■tiange  instance  of  perverted  taste,  the 
case  of  a  respectable  gentleman  in  the 
county  of  Deroy,  who  has  a  strong  pen- 
chant  for  the  halters  in  which  roaleractors 
have  been  executed,  and  who,  having 
made  friends  with  the  Jack  Retches  of  all 
the  neighbouring  counties,  has  collected  a 
large  number  of  nooses  which  have  done 
dieir  duty,  and  which  now  hang  as  lines 
of  beauty,  with  the  names  of  their  former 
tenants  attached  to  each,  round  a  museum 
in  his  house.  He  is  known  as  *'  a  cut  and 
come  again  customer  **  to  the  finisher  of 
the  law  in  London. 


n«  in. 
April  25.     Day  breeds    ...    2  26 
Sun  rises  .     .     .     .    4  48 
—  sets    ....    7  12 
Twilight  ends     .     .     9  34 
Standard  tulip  begins  to  blow. 
Clarimond  tulip  stiU  in  full  flower. 
Van  Thol  tulip  declining. 


9i9nI26. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1731,  was  in- 
terred, in  Bnnhill  Fields  burytngHmund, 
the  celebrated  Daniel  De  Foe.  The  me- 
moirs of  his  remarkable  life  and  times 
have  been  lately  written,  with  fidelity  and 
ability,  by  Mr.  Walter  Wilson,  who  says 
**  His  latter  writing  all  lead  to  the  condu* 
sion  that  he  considered  himself  upon  the 
vergeof  another  world,  and  was  netting  his 
noose  in  order,  that  he  might  not  be  taken 
by  iarprise.    With  a  resolute  purpose  to 


devote  his  energies,  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinued, to  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
we  observe  a  growing  indiffeMnce  to  pass* 
ing  scenes,  and  an  elevation  of  miudT  that 
raised    his    contemplations   to    spiritual 
objects.      Those    religious    impressions 
which  he  had  imbibe^  ^rly,  ana  carried 
with  him  through  life,  were  sharpened  by 
the  asperities  of  his  situation.    They  b^ 
came  nis  solace  under  the  frowns  of  the 
world,  aud  the  staff  of  his  old  age.    Dis- 
ciplined in  the  school  of  affliction,  he  had 
been  taught  submission  to  the  hand  thai 
inflicted  it ;  and  aware  of  the  difflcultiM 
that  beset  a  conscientious  adherentt.-  to 
the  path  of  duty,  he  made  them  a  motive 
for  vigilance,  and  frequent  self-examina- 
tion.   In  one  of  his  latest  publications, 
he  says,  *I  know  not  whether  of  the  two 
is  most  difficult,  in  the  course  of  a  Chris- 
tian's life,  to  live  well  or  to  die  well.'     In 
a  former  work,  he  has  the  following  re- 
flections suggested  by  a  future  state.    '  I 
believe  nothing  would  contribute  more  to 
make  us  good  christians,  than  to  be  able 
to  look  upon  all  things,  causes,  and  persons 
here,  witn  the  same  eyes  as  we  do  when 
we  are  looking  into  eternity.     Death  sets 
all  in  a  clear  light;  and  when  a  man  is,  as 
it  were,  in  the  very  boat,  poshing  off  from 
the  shore  of  the  world,  his  last  views  of  it 
being  abstracted  from  interests,  hopes,  or 
wishes,  and  influenced  by  the  near  view 
of  the  future  state,  must  b^  clear,  unbiassed, 
and  impartial.'    With  a  mind  elevated 
above  the  grovelling  pursuits  of  the  mere 
worldling,  and  steadily  fixed  upon   the 
scenes  that  were  opening  to  him  as  he  ap- 
proached the  boundaries  of  time,  De  Foe 
could  not  be  unprepared  for  the  change 
that  was  to  separate  him  from  his  dearest 
connexions.    The  time  of  his  death  has 
been  variously  stated ;  but  it  took  place 
upon  the  24th  of  April,  1731  when  he  was 
about  seventy  years  of  age." 


Shall  I,  who,  some  few  years  ago,  was  less 
Than  worm  or  mite,  or  shadow  can  express. 
Was  nothing,  shall  I  live,  when  every  fire 
And  every  star  shall  languish  and  expire? 
When  earth  's  no  more,  shall  I  survive  abo\e, 
And  through  the  radiant  files  of  Angels  move  1 
Or,  as  before  the  throne  of  God  I  stand. 
See  new  worlds  rolling  from  His  spacious  hand, 
Where  our  adventures  shall  perhaps  be  taught. 
As  we  now  tell  how  Michael  sung  or  fought  ? 
All  that  has  being  in  full  concert  join, 
And  celebrate  the  depths  of  Love  Diyivm^ 


Tomg. 
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&•  n. 
Ayrii  26.    Day  breaks    ...    2  23 
Sun  rises  ....     4  46 
—  sets     ....     7  14 
Twilight  ends     .     .     9  37 
Chequered  daffodil  flowers. 
Cowslip,  or  pagely«bundantly  in  flower. 
This  is  called  cowslip  day ;  and  village 
girls  gather  the  flowers  for  garlands. 


A]>ril27. 

The  Orchestra — A  Lent  Interlude. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

What  droppings  in  there  are  of  musical 
personages,  yocal  and  instrumental  1  How 
they  succeed  each  other  1  the  solo  and 
concerto  performers  waiting  their  ap- 
pointed time  to  be  ushered  by  polite 
handing  and  recumbent  smiles.  How 
dissimilar  in  contour,  age.  and  size  1 

To  an  impatient  and  refined  ear  the 
tuning  is  dissonant;  but  to  an  imaginative 
taste  the  high  leapings  of  the  smallest 
strings,  treble  pipes,  tubular  squeaking, 
deep  rumbling  of  the  screwed  skins — the 
blast  of  brass,  the  low  bass  notes,  are  at 
once  so  mingled  in  indescribable  motion, 
as  to  effect  a  more  unique  and  nonsyl- 
labled  intonation  than  the  best  composers 
have  produced,  and  all  with  a  view  to 
unison — ^the  production  of  iiarmony  by 
discords. 

The  band  once  set  off,  the  conductor 
leads,  sometimes  at  a  rapid,  and  sometimes 
a  slow  pace ;  some  hold  on,  some  hold  off, 
some  rest  against  the  bars  with  breathless 
care,  ready  to  start  again,  give  chase,  re- 
lief, or  swell,  as  the  notes  prescribe.  Feet 
correspond  with  heads,  elix>ws  with  fin- 
gers, eyes  with  scores,  gamuts,  and 
niemes.  If  some  brows  are  knit  and 
features  distorted  while  charming  the  audi- 
tory, others  are  smooth  and  calm  as  the 
unruffled  waters  of  summer.  Their  smiles 
are  as  the  rays  of  the  tones,  reflected  on 
admiring  and  sympathising  listeners, 
whose  spirits  inhale  ttie  sweetness  of  the 
melody. 

A  peep  at  an  orchestra  is  irresistibly 
droll.  In  spite  of  subdued  feelings,  and 
of  a  nature  kind  to  all  science,  the  as- 
semblage of  vocalists,  with  voices  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch,  arms  fixed  to  the 
firmest  purpose,  tlie  war  of  strings,  car- 
nage of  rosin,  escape  of  air,  crashes  of 
sound,  and  earnestness  of  all  engaged  in 
the  conflict,  is  to  me  immeasurably 
bomorons. 

An  orcbestra,  like  **  Qnarle's  £m- 


blems**  is  emblematical.  The  fondness 
of  childhood  is  imaged  by  the  love  of 
simple  melody  and  pretty  cadences — the 
enamoui*ed  passions  of  youth  by  the 
confident  and  skilful  use  of  the  instrn- 
mentd — the  state  of  manhood  by  the  full 
diapason. 

J.  R.  Prior   - 


April  27.    Day  breaks    .     . 

Sun  rises  .     .    . 

—  sets     .    .     : 

Twilight  ends 
Bell-shaped  squil  flowers 
Gentianella  abundantly  in  flower. 
Yellow  gorse  in  full  flower. 


h.  nu 
2  20 
4  44 
7  16 
9  40 


On  the  28th  of  April,  1738,  Shak- 
speare's  tragedy  of  Julius  Cssar  was 
performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  subscription  for  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  which  was 
afterwards  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  first  collection  of  anecdotes  of 
English  composition  is  "  Shakspeare*s 
Jest  Book/'  an  elegant  reprint,  by  Samuel 
Wellcr  Singer,  esq.,  of  tnree  tracts,  con- 
taining— 

1.  "The  Hundred  Merry  Tales,"  1557. 
It  is  to  this  book  that  Beatrice  alludes, 
when  she  asks  Benedict,  **  Will  you  tell 
me  who  told  you  that  I  was  disdainfdl, 
and  that  I  bad  my  good  wit  out  of  the 
hundred  merry  tales  ?  *' 

2.  **  Tales  and  Quicke  Answeres,  very 
roery,  and  pleasant  to  rede."  1556.  It 
contains  114  tales. 

3.  "  Mery  tales,  Wittie  Questions,  and 
Quicke  Answeres,  very  pleasant  to  be 
redde.  1567."  This  collection  is  alluded 
to  by  sir  John  Harrington,  in  his  ^  Ulysses 
upon  Ajax,"  where  he  says,  **  Lege  the 
boke  of  Mery  lales."  The  general  design 
of  the  book  is  to  expose  the  friars,  who 
preached  against  Erasmus  as  a  heretic, 
including,  however,  some  of  no  particular 
bent. 

It  is  imagined,  on  the  presumed  internal 
evidence  of  the  two  following  passages  from 
Shakspeare*s  sonnets,  that  he  was  lame. 

SMme/37. 

So  then  i  am  not  lame,  poor*  nor  detpig'd 
Whilst  ihat  this  shadow  doth  such  aabstaaco 
give. 

That  I  in  thy  abondabce  am  tuflSc'd, 
And  by  a  pact  of  all  thy  glory  Uve. 
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SMiMf  68. 
8my  that  thoa  didst  forsake  me  for  some  faalt. 

And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence : 
Speak  of  my  lameneu,  and  I  straight  will  halt. 

Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 


h.  m, 

April  28.     Day  breaks    .     .     .    2  17 

Sun  rises  ....     4  43 

—  sets     ....     7  17 

Twilight  ends     .     .     9  43 

Cree'>mg   crowfoot  appears  here  and 

there. 

Hedge  mustard  flowers. 
Many  apple  trees  in  blossom. 


n»viX  29. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1652,  Mr.  Evelyn 
obsenresy  in  his  diary, — *'  Was  that  cele- 
brated eclipse  of  the  sun,  sp  much  threat- 
ened by  the  astrologers,  and  which  had 
so  exceedingly  alarmed  the  whole  nation, 
that  hardly  any  one  would  work,  nor  stir 
out  of  their  houses.  So  ridiculously  were 
they  abused  by  ignorant  and  knarish  star- 
gazers.'' 

A  Love  Song. 

Pack  clouds  away,  and  welcome  day. 
With  night  we  banish  sorrow  •, 
Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  lark  aloft. 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 
Wings  from  the  wind  to  please  her  mind. 
Notes  from  the  lark  111  borrow : 
Bird,  prone  thy  wing,  nightingale  sing, 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 
Notes  fjom  them  all  1*11  borrow 
Wake  from  thy  nest,  robin-red-breast. 
Sing,  birds,  in  eveiy  fiirrow : 
And  from  each  bill  let  music  shrill 
Give  my  fair  love  good  morrow. 
Black  oird  and  thrush,  in  every  bosh. 
Stare,  linnet,  and  cock-sparrow. 
You  pretty  elves,  amongst  yourselves, 
Sing  my  fair  love  good  morrow. 
To  give  my  love  good  morrow. 
Sing,  birds,  in  «very  furrow. 

Tho$.  Heywood,  1638. 


Jpnl  29.    Day  breaks    . 

Sun  rises  .    . 

—  sets    .    , 

Twilight  ends 

Soft  cranebill  flowers. 

Herb  Robert  flowers. 

Dalibarda  flowers. 


h.  m. 
2  13 
4  41 
7  19 
9  47 


The  Mbadows  in  Sprino. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 
These  verses  are  in  Uie  old  style ;  rather 
homely  in  expression;  but  I  honestly 
profess  to  stick  more  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  old  poets  than  the  moderns,  and  to 
love  the  philosophical  good  humor  of  our 
old  writers  more  than  the  sickly  melan- 
choly of  the  Byronian  wits.  If  my  verses 
be  not  good,  they  are  good  humored,  and 
that  is  something 

'Tis  a  sad  sighe 

To  see  the  year  dying ; 
When  autumn's  last  wind 

Sets  the  yellow  wood  sighing  ■ 
Sighing,  oh  sighing ! 

When  such  a  time  cometh, 

I  do  retire 
Into  an  old  room. 

Beside  a  bright  fire  ; 
Oh  !  pile  a  bright  fire  ! 

And  there  I  sit 

Rsading  old  things 
Of  knights  and  ladies. 

While  the  wind  sings  : 
Oh  !  drearily  sings ! 

I  never  look  out. 

Nor  attend  to  the  blast ; 
For,  sll  to  be  seen. 

Is  the  leaves  falling  fMt : 
Falling,  falling  I 

But,  close  at  the  hearth. 

Like  a  cricket,  sit  I ; 
Reading  of  summer 

And  chivalry : 
Gallant  chiva]liy  I 

Then,  with  an  old  friend, 

I  talk  of  our  youth  ; 
How  'twas  gladsome,  bat  offem 

Foolish,  forsooth 

But  gladsome,  gladsome « 

Or,  to  get  merry. 

We  sing  an  old  rhyme 
That  made  the  wood  ring 

In  summer  time : 
Sweet  summer  time ! 


Then  take  we  to 

Silent  and  snug : 
Nought  passes  between  us. 

Save  a  brown  jug  ; 
Sometimes !  sometimes  I 

And  sometimes  a  tear 
Will  rise  in  each  eye. 

Seeing  the  two  old  friends. 
So  merrily  • 

So  merrily  I 
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And  ere  to  bed 

Go  we,  go  we, 
Down  by  the  asbet 

We  ktieel  on  the  knee  ; 
l*i«ying,  praying  1 

Thai  then  live  I, 

Till,  breaking  the  gloom 
Of  winter,  the  bold  snn 

is  with  me  in  tbe  room  I 
Shining,  shining ! 

Then  the  clouds  part. 

Swallows  soaring  between  : 

The  spring  is  awake. 

And  the  meadows  are  green,— 

I  jump  up  like  mad  ; 

Break  the  old  pipe  in  twain  j 
And  away  to  the  meadows, 

The  meadows  again  ! 

EPSILON. 


A  Fair  and  Uappt  Milkmaid. 

Is  a  country  wench,  that  is  so  far  from 
making  herself  beautiful  by  art,  that  one 
look  of  hers  is  able  to  put  all  fkce-physic 
out  of  countenance.  She  knows  a  fair 
look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  commend 
virtue,  therefore  minds  it  not.  All  het 
excellencies  stand  in  her  so  silently,  as  if 
they  had  stolen  upon  her  without  her 
knowledge.  The  lining  of  her  apparel> 
whrch  is  herself,  is  far  better  than  outsides 
of  tissue  ;  for,  though  she  be  not  arrayed 
in  the  spoil  of  the  silkworm,  she  is  decked 
in  innocence,  a  far  better  wearing.  She 
doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil 
both  her  complexion  and  conditions ; 
nature  hath  taught  her,  too  immoderate 
sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul ;  she  rises,  there- 
fore, with  chantiolere,  her  dame*s  cock, 
and  at  night  makes  the  lamb  her  curfew.' 
In  milking  a  cow,  and  straining  the  teats 
through  her  fingers,  it  seems  that  so  sweet 
a  milk-press  makes  the  milk  whiter  or 
sweeter ;  for  never  came  almond -glove  or 
aromatic  ointment  on  her  palm  to  taint  it. 
The  golden  ears  of  com  foil  and  kiss  her 
feet  when  she  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished 
to  be  bound  and  led  prisoners  by  the  same 
hand  that  felled  them.  Her  breath  is  her 
own,  which  scents  all  the  year  long  of 
June,  like  a  new-made  hay-cock.  She 
makes  her  hand  hard  with  labor,  and  her 
heart  soft  with  pity ;  and,  when  winter 
evenings  fall  early,  sitting  at  her  merry 
wheel,  she  smgs  defiance  to  the  wheel  of 
fortune.  She  doth  all  things  wHh  so 
sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will  not 
suffer  her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind  to  do 
well.  She  bestows  her  year's  wages  at  the 
oext  fair,  and,  in  choosing  her  garments 


counts  no  braveiy  in  the  world  like  de- 
cency. The  garden  a:id  bee-hive  tue  all 
her  physic  and  surgery,  and  she  lives  the 
longer  for  it.  She  dares  go  alone,  and 
unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  and  fears  no 
manner  of  ill,  because  she  means  none ; 
yet,  to  say  truth,  she  is  never  alone,  but  is 
still  accompanied  with  old  songs,  honest 
thoughts,  and  prayers, but  short  ones;  yet 
they  have  their  efficacy  in  that  they  are 
not  palled  with  ensuing  idle  cogitations. 
Lastly,  her  dreams  are  so 'chaste,  that  she 
dare  tell  them  ;  only  a  Friday's  dream  is 
all  her  superstition  ;  that  she  conceals  for 
fear  of  anger.  Thus  lives  she,  and  all  her 
care  is,  she  may  die  in  the  spring-time,  to 
have  store  of  flowers  stuck  upon  her 
winding-sheet.* 

If  men  did  but  know  what  felicity 
dwells  in  the  cottage  of  a  virtuous  poor 
man, — ^how  sound  he  sleeps,  how  quiet  his 
breast,  how  composed  his  mind,  how  free 
from  care,  how  easy  his  provision,  how 
healthy  his  morning,  how  sober  his  night, 
how  moist  his  mouth,  how  ioyful  his 
heart,  —  tliey  would  never  admire  the 
noises,  the  diseases,  the  throng  of  passions, 
and  the  violence  ofHinn^ural  appetites, 
that  fill  the  houses  of  the  luxurious,  and 
the  hearts  of  the  ambitious. — Jeremy 
Tayhr. 

Sun  Rise. 
When  the  sun  approaches  towaods  the 
gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  little 
eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits 
of  darkness,  and  gives  light  to  a  cock,  and 
calls  up  the  lark  to  mattins,  and  bye-and- 
bye  gilds  the  fringes  of  a  cloud,  and.  peeps 
over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting  out  his 
golden  horns  like  those  which  decked  the 
brows  of  Moses,  when  he  was  forced  to 
wear  a  veil,  because  himself  had  seen  the 
face  of  God  ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells 
the  story,  the  sun  gets  up  higher,  till  he 
shows  a  full  fair  light,  and  a  face,  and  then 
he  shines  one  wbple  day,  under  a  cloud 
often,  and  sofnetimes  weeping  great  and 
little  showers,  and  sets  quickly  ;  so  is  a 
man's  reason  and  his  life. — Jeremy  Taylor, 


April  30.    Day  breaks    .     . 

Sun  rises  .     .     . 

"^'"*  seis     »     •     . 

Twilight  ends     . 

Tooshwort  flowers. 

Peerless  primrose  flowers. 

•  Sir  T.  Overbury. 


h.  n. 
9  10 
4  39 
7  31 
6.50 
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How  lotelj  now  are  Unes  and  batk^ 
For  lovera  in  tKeir  Sund«y-walks  1 
"nie  daily  and  the  butter-cup — 
For  which  the  laughing  children  iloop 
A  hundred  timea  thioushont  the  dny, 
Id  their  rude  romping  Summer  play — 
So  thickly  oow  the  paiture  crowd. 
In  a  gold  aod  silver  sheeted  cloud, 
As  if  the  drop»  of  April  shower) 
Had  woa'd  the  tun,  and  changed  to  (lowers. 

Clabe's  SAepkcnW  CulMior. 
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Th«  following  delightful  verses  are  ren- 
dered very  closely  into  our  language  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Roscoe,  from  the  old  German 
of  earl  Conrad  of  Kirchberg,  a  minne- 
singer of  the  twelfth  century — 

SONO. 

May,  sweet  May*  again  it  come. 
May  that  frees  the  land  from  gloom  ; 
Children,  children,  up,  and  see 
All  her  ttores  of  jollity  I 
On  the  laughing  hedgerow*s  side 
She  hath  spread  her  treasures  wide  ; 
She  is  in  the  greenwood  shade. 
Where  the  nightingale  hath  made 
Every  branch  and  every  tree 
Ring  with  her  sweet  melody  ; 
Hill  and  dale  are  May's  own  treasures  ; 
Youths  rejoice  t  In  sportive  measures 

Sing  ye,  join  the  chorus  gay ! 

Hail  this  merry,  merry  May  1 

Op  then,  children  \  we  will  <co 
Where  the  blooming  roses  grow  ; 
In  a  joyful  company 
We  the  bursting  flowers  will  see : 
Up,  your  festal  dress  prepare  ! 
Where  gay  hearts  are  meeting,  then 
May  hath  pleasures  most  inviting. 
Heart  and  sight  and  eat  delighting  ; 
Listen  to  the  birds'  sweet  song. 
Hark  1  how  soft  it  floaU  along  : 
Courtly  dames !  our  pleasures  share  y 
Never  saw  I  May  so  fair  : 
Therefore  dancing  will  we  go ; 
Youths  rejoice,  ^e  flow'rets  blow  ! 
Sing  ye !  join  the  chorus  gay  I 
Hail  this  merry,  merry  May  ! 


In  May  eveiy  field  with  hedgerows  and 
bushes  is  a  birdmeadow.  Daring  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  vernal  sea- 
son the  business  of  nest-making  takes 
place,  and  the  ttrst  broods  are  hatched. 
Hedged,  and  fly  before  the  close  of  the 
period,  during  which  time  the  male  birds 
are  in  full  song.  Each  bird  has  a  note  or 
a.  modulation  of  notes  peculiar  to  him- 
self, yet  many  decidedly  imitate  the  notes 
of  others.  The  blackcap,  the  thrush,  and 
many  other  birds  mock  the  nightingale ; 
and  hence,  in  the  north  and  west  of  Eng- 
land, where  nightingales  do  not  abound, 
the  note  of  these  mocking  songsters  is 
less  musical  and  less  varied.  To  note  the 
average  days  on  which  birds  arrive,  by 
listening  to  their  notes  as  well  as  by  seeing 
them,  is  a  very  pleasant  amusement  during 
the  bright  fine  weather  of  a  vernal  morn- 
ing. The  cooing  of  the  ringdove,  the 
wild  pigeon,  and  the  turtle,  is  character- 
istic of  the  spring ;  but  the  great  mark  of 
the  vernal  season  is  the  well  known  song 


of  the  cuckoo.  His  voice  is  heard 
through  all  May ;  he  becomes  hoarse, 
and' sings  seldomer  in  the  solstitial  sea- 
son ;  before  the  commencement  of  the 
aestival  he  ceases  his  note,  and  emigrates. 
The  cuckoo  in  general  builds  no  nest,  bu- 
deposits  her  solitary  egg  in  the  nest  of 
another  bird,  generally  the  hedge  sport 
row's,  though  she  occasionally  resorts  to 
that  of  the  water  wagtail,  titlark,  &c.,  by 
whom  the  egg  is  hatched.  Early  in  the 
season,  the  cuckoo  begins  with  the  interval 
of  a  minor  third  ;  the  bird  then  proceeds 
to  a  major  third,  next  to  a  fourth,  then  a 
fifth,  after  which  his  voice  breaks  out  with- 
out attaining  a  minor  sixth.  An  old  Nor- 
folk proverb  says, 

In  April  the  cuckoo  shows  his  Mil, 
In  May  he  sing,  night  and  day. 
In  June  he  change  his  tune. 
In  July  away  he  fly. 
In  August  away  he  must. 

The  insects  of  the  vernal  season  are  nu 
merous,  and  there  are  certain  fine  days  in 
which  thousands  of  species  make  their 
first  appearance  together.     The  early  suU 

{>hur  butterfly,  which  is  the  first  in  the 
ast  season,  is  now  seen  every  fine  day, 
and  is  soon  followed  by  the  tortoiseshell, 
the  peacock,  and  lastly  by  the  white  cab- 
bage butterflies. 

During  the  vernal  season  the  march  of 
vegetation,the  developmentof  leaves  on  the 
trees  and  the  flowering  of  plants,  is  rapid. 
From  the  very  commencement  to  the  endof 
the  period,  some  new  flower  is  added 
every  day.  Early  in  May  the  creeping 
crowfoot  in  the  uplands,  and  the  butter- 
cups in  the  low  meadows,  clothe  the  grass 
with  a  brilliant  golden  yellow,  while  in 
other  places  on  shady  slopes,  and  on 
ground  over  which  the  trees  may  have 
been  newly  felled,  the  field  hyacinth 
covers  the  whole  surface  with  its  rich  blue 
flowers ;  the  meudow  lychnis  succeeds, 
until  all  are  cut  down  in  the  great  mowing 
of  meadow  hay.  During  this  period  the 
banks  are  still  covered  with  primroses  and 
violets,  and  here  and  there  w^th  pilewort ; 
in  the  hedges  the  black  thorn  first,  and  after- 
wards the  while  thorn,  blossom .  In  the  or- 
chard a  succession  of  blossoms  on  the  plum, 
the  cherry,  the  pear,  and  the  apple  trees 
imparl  unspeakable  beauty  to  the  scene. 
The  husbandman  looks  with  a  prospective 
pleasure  at  these  promises  of  plenty  in  the 
orchard,  ^nd  daily  tends  and  watches  the 
"  setting"  of  the  fruit. 

The  gardens  teem  and  glow  with  va- 
rieties of  the  richest  flowers     The  bright 
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qltramarine  blue  of  the  Cynoglossum  Om- 
phalodes,  and  of  the  Veronica  Chamaedrys, 
which  covers  every  bank  in  May,  and  the 
blue  harebell,  is  as  common  as  the  yellow 
crowsfoot.  Early  in  the  month  the  standard 
tulips  are   in   full   blow  and  exhibiting 
every  stripe,  tint,  and    variety  of  color. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  the  rich 
crimson  of  the  piony  and  the  bright  ligit 
red  of  the  monkey  poppy  come  into  blow 
at  nearly  the  same  time,  yet  there  are 
individual  plants  of  the  monkey  poppy 
which  always  blow  a  month  later  than 
the  rest,  b^inning  early  in  June,  and  con- 
tinuing far  into  the  solstitial  season.   The 
young  plants  propagated  from  these  do 
the  same,  and  may  be  called  a  permanent 
variety,  belonging  to  the  solstitial  instead 
of  the  vernal  Flora,  and  vies  with  the  com- 
mon garden  poppy,  a  fine  ornament  of  the 
summer    solstice.     The   yellow    poppy 
now  flowers  fully,  and  continues  to  blow 
sparingly  all  the  summer* 

E'en  roadt,  where  danger  hourly  comeft^ 
Are  not  without  its  purple  blooiQe» 
Whose  leaves,  with  tbreat'niI^;  thisdes  round 
Thick  net,  ^at  have  no  strength  to  wound. 
Shrink  into  childhood's  eager  hold 
Like  hair ;  aud,  -mth  its  eye  of  gold 
And  scarlet- starry  points  of  flowen. 
Pimpernel,  dreading  nights  and  showers. 
Oft  called  "  the  Shepherd's  Weather-glass/' 
That  sleeps  till  ftuns  have  dried  the  grass. 
Then  wake8>  and  spreads  its  creeping  blooa 
"nil  clouds  with  threatening  shadows  come- 
Then  close  it  shuts  to  sleep  again : 
Which  weeders  see,  and  talk  of  rain  ; 
And  boys,  that  mark  them  shut  so  soon. 
Call  "  John  that  goes  to  bed  at  noon: " 
And  fumitory  too-— a  name 
That  superstition  holds  to  fame— - 
Whose  red  and  purple  mottled  flowers 
Are  cropped  by  maids  in  weeding  hourly 
To  boil  in  water,  milk,  and  whey. 
For  washes  on  a  holiday. 
To  make  their  beauty  fair  and  sleek. 
And  scare  the  tan  from  summer's  cheek  •; 
And  simple  small  "  Forget-me-not," 
Eyed  with  a  pin's 'head  yellow  spot 
I'  the  n^iddle  of  its  tender  blue. 
That  gains  from  poets  notice  due  : — 
These  flowers,  that  toil  by  ciewds  destroys 
Robbing  them  of  their  lowly  joys. 
Had  met  the  May  with  hopes  as  sweet 
As  those  her  suns  in  gardens  meet ; 
And  oft  the  dame  will  feel  inclined ,_ 
As  childhood's  memory  comes  to  mind. 
To  turn  her  hook  away,  and  spare 
The  blooms  it  loved  to  gather  there  ! 

Cfarv. 

*  Pr.  T.  Forster,  Ency.  of  Nat.  Phenomena, 


Towards  the  close  of  ihe  vernal  season 
the  weather  gets  warmer,  and  is  generally 
fine  and  dry,  or  cls^  refreshed  by  showers ; 
it  is,  however,  seldom  hotter  than  what 
may  be  called  temperate,  and  the  nights, 
when  the  wind  is  northerly,  are  still  cold. 
The  blossoms  of  the  fruit  trees  gradually 
go  oflP,  the  grass  in  the  meadows  gets  high, 
and  partially  obscures  the  yellow  ranun- 
culi which  decorated  them  in  spring,  and 
by  the  first  week  in  June  the  setting  in  of 
the  solstitial  season  is  manifest  by  the 
blowing  of  a  new  set  of  plants  and  the  ab- 
sence of  dark  night .• 

Alimentary  Calendar. 

Turtle,  the  great  West  Indian  luxury, 
generally  arrives  about  the  latter  end  of 
May,  or  the  beginning  of  June,  though 
from  the  uncertainties  of  a  sea  voyage  no 
exact  period  for  its  first  appearance  can  be 
fixed.  In  1814  it  was  so  unusually  late 
that  at  the  magnificent  banqttet  given  in 
Guildhall  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  18lh  of 
June,  there  was  no  turtle  to  b«  had.  ▲ 
supply  was  announced  at  Portsmouth  on 
the  very  day,  but  as  thb  civic  dignitary, 
like  other  great  personages,  requires  much 
time  to  dress,  be  could  not  possibly  be 
present  on  the  occasion.  Great  was  the 
disappointment  of  the  corporation.  An 
alderman  might  have  apostrophised  with 
as  much  fervor  as  Macbeth  did  on  the 
absence  of  Banquo  at  supper,  and  with 
more  sinoefhy**- 

Here  had  we  now  our  table's  honor  roord. 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  tmrth  present. 

Consolation^  however^  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  arrival  of  the  long-expected  guest, 
after  he  had  braved  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
'would  afford  another  festival,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  welcoming,  and  behold- 
ine  him  in  all  his  glory. 

The  weight  of  a  turtle  vanes  from 
thirty  to  500  or  600  pounds,  and  the 
price  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  lb.  The 
cooking  is  generally  performed  by  a  pro- 
fessed **  artist,''  whose  fee  is  from  one  to 
two  guineas.  Epicures  of  note  have  been 
known  to  prefer  it  cut  into  steaks  and 
broiled,  to  be  eaten  with  melted  butter, 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  juice  of  a  Seville 
orange,  and  say  that  the  flesh  thus  simply 
dressed  retains  more  of  its  true  flavor 
than  when  made  into  callipath  and  cal- 
liper. 
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Calfs  head,  which  ib  suweptible  of 
as  many  culinary  operations  as  the  head 
of  an  ingenious  cook  can  devise,  fonns  the 
basis  of  a  soup  called  mock*  turtle,  and,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  may  serve  as  an  aug- 
mentative ingredient  to  real  turtle  soap. 

Buck  venison  is  now  introduced  at  po- 
lite tables,  and  continues  in  season  until 
the  end  of  September.  The  price  of  a 
prime  haunch  is  from  three  to  five  guineas. 
The  next  best  joint  is  the  neck,  which  is 
proportionably  lower  in  value.  The 
shoulders,  breast,  and  scrags,  generally 
fetch  from  ten  to  fourteen  pence  a  pound. 
Forest  venison  is  the  smallest  and  finest 
flavored.  In  the  choice  of  this  rich 
meat  the  principal  criterion  is  the  fat, 
which  in  a  young  buck  will  be  thick, 
bright,  and  clear,  the  cleft  smooth  and 
close  :  a  wide  tough  clefl  denotes  age. 

Salmon,  sturgeon,  lobsters,  turbot,  had- 
dock, eels,  and  whitings,  as  well  as  crabs, 
prawns,  and  shrimps,  continue  generally 
through  the  summer  season.  After  the 
close  of  this  month,  the  John  dory  and 
tilt  gurnet  are  do  longer  admissible.  In 
addition  to  eels,  carp,  tench,  and  perch, 
the  prince  of  fresh-water  fish,  the  trou^ 
is  produced,  and  forms  a  very  fiivorite 
repast  during  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer. 


Seasonable,  perhaps  — 
An  old  Hebrew  says,  *'  Every  man  of  un- 
derstanding knoweth  wisdom,"  and  "they 
that  were  of  understanding  in  savings  Im^ 
came  also  wise  themselves,  and  poured 
forth  exquisite  parables." 

Among  the  sayings  and  counsels  of 
this  ancient  writer,  he  advises  to  *'  refrain 
thyself  from  thine  appetites*'  and  he  helps 
a  man  who  is  ''given  to  appetite,"  with  a 
reason  or  two^'*  If  thou  givest  thy  soul 
the  desires  that  please  her,  she  will  make 
thee  a  laughing-stock  to  thine  enemies 
that  malign  thee. — Take  not  pleasure  in 
much  good  cheer,  neither  be  tied  to  the 
expense  thereof. — Be  not  made  a  beg- 
gar bv  banqueting  upon  borrowing,  when 
thou  hast  nothing  in  thy  purse ;  for  thou 
shalt  lie  in  wait  for  thine  own  life,  and  be 
tafked  on." 

There  is  much,  and  6e</er  matter,  to  the 
purpose,  in  the  Book  with  which  the  pre- 
ceding writer's  work  is  occasionally  bound. 

Vioetable  Gardem  Directobt. 

Sow 
Indian  com,  the  dwarf  variety,  as  early 
in  the  month  as  nossible;  dwarf  kidney 


beans,  for  a  full  crop,  about  the  first  week, 
and  again  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

Scarlet  and  white  ninners,  either  in 
drill  or  seed  beds;  in  the  second  week. 

Peas  and  beans  for  succession  crops,  as 
the  earlier  sowings  appear  above  ground. 

Carrots,  for  drawing  young;  once  or 
twice. 

Brocoli,  purple  caps,  for  autumnBl 
supply ;  in  tne  third  or  fourth  week. 

Portsmouth,  white  and  purple,  for  the 
following  spring ;  in  the  first  week. 

Borecole,  BrusseVs  sprouts,  and  any 
of  the  brassica  tribe,  for  succession  crops; 
dnring  the  month 

Turnip,  the  Dutch,  and  Swedish ;  once 
or  twice. 

Cucumbers,  either  for  picklers  or  for 
late  supply ;  about  the  second  week: 

Onions,  for  drawing  while  young,  or 
for  bnlbs,  to  plant  in  the  spring ;  in  the 
third  week. 

Lettuce,  the  coss  or  capuchin,  for  saW 
lads ;  at  any  time. 

Scorzonera,  salsafy,  akirret;  in  the  first 
or  second  viFeek. 

Plant 
Potatoes,    the    winter    main     crops; 
throughout  the  month. 

7Vaiiip(aii<  ^ 

Cubbages  from  the  seed  beds;  and 
cauliflowers. 

Celery  into  nursery  rows,  or  some  of 
the  strongest  plants  into  the  final  trenches, 
for  early  autumnal  use;  in  the  fourth 
week. 

Attend  to  regularity,  order,  and  neat- 
ness. 


Epitaph  on  a  Gardener. 

Beneath  this  sod  an  honest  gardener**  laid, 
Wlio  long  waa  thought  the  hUip  of  hia  trade  ; 
A  life  of  many  yeara  to  him  waa  known. 
But  now  he'a  withered  like  a  roae  o'eiblown. 
Like  a  tranaplanted  flower  be  this  his  doom,. 
Fading  in  this  world,  in  the  next  to  bloom. 

In  a  garden  there  is  always  something 
required  to  be  done,  which,  in  the  doing, 
tendeth  to  compose  the  mind,  if  it  be  tur- 
moiled ;  or  aflbrdeth  pastime,  if  it  be  weary 
of  calmness.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  bu- 
siness of  a  garden  is  a  quiet  and  pleasant 
recreation  to  all  who  are  over-fatigued 
with  thought,  or  disturbed  with  the  cares 
of  the  world ;  and  hence  the  wisest  actors 
in  human  afiairs,  and  the  best  benefactors 
to  mankind,  have  in  the  ending  of  life 
sought  gardening  as  a  solace 
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THE  CALL  OF  THE  MAY. 

AriMy  ye  true  loven,  arise !    Of  your  love 

Think  only,  and  let  the  glad  spirits  be  gay : 

This  bright  month  of  May,  from  your  bosoms  remove 

Every  care-bringing  thought,  nor  permit  it  to  stay. 

fie  joyful,  be  faithful :  never  allowing 

One  bitter  remembrance  the  joys  to  outweigh 

Of  those  sweet  recollections  the  season ^s  bestowing ; 

Tis  the  mandate  of  love,  and  the  claim  of  the  May. 

Then  look  to  yourselves,  those  glad  pleasures  enjoying 
In  the  hearts  of  the  good  that  may  blamelessly  stay  ; 
To  smile,  and  to  sport,  and  to  sing,  none  denying, 
While  grief  takes  his  flight  from  your  spirits  to-day  ; 

ArrayM  in  the  green  festive  robe  of  the  seajon. 
At  the  feast  quick  and  ready  the  fair  to  obey, 
Each  true  to  his  vows,  never  dreaming  of  treason ; 
'Tis  the  mandate  of  love,,  and  the  call  of  the  May. 

Christine  de  Pitatu 


£UMp  1. 

May  Day. 

Tn  Shakspeare's  play  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
there  is  a  grand  procession  to  the  christen- 
ing of  the  uriccess  Elizabeth.  The  ap 
proach  of  tne  pageant  attracts  into  the 
palace  yard  a  multitude,  who  are  desirous 
of  catching  a  gKmpse  of  the  spectacle : 
their  noise  and  tumult  distract  the  porter 
at  the  palace  gate~-''  an  army  cannot  rule 
'em  ^ — he  scolds  and  rates  in  vain ;  and 
his  man  says  to  him 

Pny,  sir,  be  patient ;  'tis  m  much  impossible 
(Unless  we  sweep  them  &om  the  door  with 

cannons) 
To  scatter  em,  as  'tis  to  make  'em  sleep 
On  May  day  morning  ;  which  will  never  be. 

It  were  needless  to  require  evidence  be- 
yond this  record,  by  our  great  observer  of 
men  and  manners,  that  our  ancestors 

-rose  ap  early,  to  observe 


The  rite  of  May^ 

There  is  ''  more  matter  for  a  May-morn« 
ing/'  and  the  afterpart  of  a  good  <*  May- 
day," in  our  old  chroniclers  and  best 
poets,  than  could  be  compressed  into 
such  a  volume  as  this.  Great  were  the 
assemblages  and  outgoings  from  the  city, 

on  a  May-day  morning  to  fetch  in  May. 

Mor^  than  130  columns,  and  fourteen 

engravings,  describe  and  illustrate  this 
festival  in  the  Every'Day  Book  and  Table 
Bookf  and  yet  there  still  remains  some 
seasonable  information  concerning  May- 
day merriments  and  usages. 


Olaus  Magnus,  who  wrote  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  relates  that  the  southern 


Swedes  and  Goths,  that  are  very  far  from 
he  Pole,  have  a  custom,  that  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  when  the  sun  is  in  Taurus^ 
there  should  be  two  horse  troops  ap- 
pointed of  young  and  lusty  men,  as  if 
they  were  to  fight  some  hard  conflict.  Or.e 
of  these  is  led  on  by  a  captain,  chosen  by 
lot,  who  has  the  name  and  habit  of  win- 
ter. He  is  clothed  with  divers  skins,  and 
armed  with  fire-forks ;  and  casting  about 
snow-balls  and  pieces  of  ice,  that  he  may 
prolong  the  cold,  he  rides  up  and  down 
m  triumph,  and  he  shows  and  makes 
himself  the  harder,  the  more  the  icicles 
seem  to  hang  from  their  stoves.  The  chief- 
tain of  the  other  troop  is  for  summer,  and 
is  called  captain  Florio,  and  is  clothed 
with  green  boughs  and  leaves,  and  sum- 
mer garments  that  are  not  very  strong. 
Both  these  ride  from  the  fields  into  the 
city,  from  divers  places,  one  after  another, 
and  with  their  fire-spears  they  fight,  and 
make  a  public  show,  that  summer  hatli 
eonquered  winter. 

Both  sides  striving  to  get  the  victory, 
that  side  more  forcibly  assaults  the  other 
which  on  that  day  seems  to  borrow  more 
force  from  the  air,  whether  temperate  of 
sharp.  If  the  winter  yet  breathes  frost, 
they  lay  aside  their  spears,  and,  riding  up 
and  down,  cast  about  upon  the  spectators 
ashes  mingled  with  live  sparks  of  nre  taken 
from  the  graves,  or  from  the  altar ;  and 
they  who  in  the  same  dress  and  habit  are 
auxiliary  troops  cast  fire-balls  from  their 
horses. .  Summer,  with  his  band  of  horse, 
shows  openly  his  boughs  of  birch,  or  tieU 
tree,  which  are  made  green  long  before  by 
art,  as  by  the  heat  of  their  stoves  and 
watering  them,  and  privately  bfought  in  as 
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if  Uiey  uewly  came  from  the  wood.  But, 
because  Nature  is  thus  defrauded,  those 
that  fight  for  winter  precis  on  the  more, 
tliat  the  victory  may  not  be  got  by  fraud ; 
yet  tlie  sentence  is  giveu  for  summer  by 
the  favorable  judfirraent  of  the  people,  who 
are  unwilling  to  endure  the  sharp  rigor  of 
winter  any  longer ;  and  so  summer  gets  the 
victory  with  the  general  applause  of  them 
all,  aud  he  makes  agallant  feast  for  his  com- 
pany, and  confirms  it  by  drinking  cups, 
which  he  could  scarcely  win  with  spears. 
This  sport  is  spoken  of  by  Olaus  Mag- 
nus as  ^*  the  custom  of  driving  away  the 
winter,  and  receiving  of  summer." 


Our  neighbours  of  France  were  great 
observers  of  May-day.  In  the  journal  of 
Charles  VL,  who  commenced  his  reign  in 
1380,  it  is  recoided  that  the  "  May''  plant- 
ed annually  at  the  gate  of  the  palace  was 
cut  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  a  wood 
in  which  the  sovereigns  of  tlie  first  race, 
when  they  dwelt  in  the  palace  of  Clichy, 
were  accustomed  to  sport,  and  in  which 
the  troops  of  Charles  X.  bivouacked  the 
night  before  his  departure  into  exile  from 
the  palace  o£  St.  Cloud. 


In  1449  the  fraternity  of  master  gold- 
smiths of  Paris  i^reed,  as  an  act  of  devo- 
tion, to  present,  annually,  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  to  the  Virgin,  on  the  first 
of  May,  at  midnight,  a  "  May,"  or  Mav- 
bough,  before  the  principal  door  of  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame.  They  elected  a 
prince  for  one  year  only,  who  was  to  settle 
the  expenses  of  the  **  May." 

The  **  May"  was  placed  on  a  pillar,  or 
shrine,  in  the  form  of  a  tabernacle,  in  the 
several  fiices  of  which  were  small  niches, 
occupied  by  different  figures  of  silk,  gold, 
and  silver,  representing  certain  histories, 
and  below  them  were  explanatory  inscrip- 
tions in  French  verse.  The  <<  May" 
remained  at  the  great  door  from  midnight 
till  after  vespers  the  next  day,  when  it 
was  transported,  together  with  the  pillar, 
before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  near  the 
choir,  and  th%old  «  May"  of  the  preced- 
ing  year  was  removed  into  the  chapel  of 
St.  Anne,  to  be  kept  there  also  a  year. 
This  ceremony  was  regularly  obseryed  till 
1607,  when  the  goldsmiths  presented  to 
the  church  a  triangular  tabernacle  of  wood, 
very  curiously  wrought,  in  which  three 
paintings  were  enclosed  ;  these  paintings 
were   presented   and   changed  annually, 


instead  of  the  **  May,"  and  the  old  ones 
hung  up  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne.* 

In  the  Everif  Day  Book  there  is  Stow's 
ample  account  of  "  III  May  Day,"  or  the 
rising  of  the  Loudon  'prentices  into  fatal 
fray,  on  May-day,  1517,  which  occasioned 
the  setting  up  of  that  great  May- pole,  or 
'^  shaA,"  from  which  the  adjoining  parish 
and  church  of  St.  Andrew  were  called  St. 
Andrew  Undershafl.  It  appears  from  the 
following  ballad,  that,  to  prevent  a  similar 
occurrence  by  reason  of  the  great  crowds 
on  the  festival,  the  old  armed  watch  of 
the  city  was  thenceforth  set  up  on  May- 
eve.  On  account  of  the  former  popularity 
of  this  almost  forgotten  **^  garland,"  it  is 
here  inserted  verbatim. 

Tha  SToar  OP  III  May  Bay,  m  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  vhy  it  uras 
§0  called ;  and  how  Queen  Kath  ERI  n  e  begged 
the  lives  of  two  themand  LONDON  AppreU' 
tieee, — ^To  the  Tune  of  JESncjr  Good  Night. 

Pemse  the  stories  of  this  land. 

And  with  advisement  mark  the  same. 
And  yoa  shall  justly  understand 

How  111  May  Day  fint  got  the  name. 
For  when  king  Henry  th'  eighth  did  reign 

And  nd'd  our  famous  kingdom  htrt. 
His  royal  queen  he  bad  from  Spain, 

With  whom  he  liv'd  full  many  a  year. 

Queen  Katherine  nam'd,  as  stories  tell. 

Some  time  his  eider  brother's  wife  ^ 
By  which  unlawful  marriage  felT 

An  endless  trouble  during  life : 
But  such  kind  love  he  still  conceiv  d 

Of  his  fair  queen,  and  of  her  friends. 
Which  being  by  Spain  and  France  percciv  d. 

Their  journeys  tut  for  England  bends. 

And  with  good  leave  were  suffered 

Within  our  kingdom  here  to  stay. 
Which  multitude  made  victuals  dear. 

And  all  things  else  from  day  to  day  ; 
For  strangers  then  did  so  increase. 

By  reason  of  king  Henry's  queen. 
And  privileg'd  in  many  a  place 

To  dwell,  as  was  in  L6ndott  seen. 

Poor  tradesmen  had  small  dealing  then. 

And  who  but  strangers  bore  the  bell  T 
Which  was  a  grief  to  English  men. 

To  see  thorn  hero  in  London  dwell : 
Wherefore  (God- wot)  upon  May-eve, 

The  'prentices  a-maying  went. 
Who  wade  the  magistrates  beliove. 

At  all  to  have  no  other  intent : 

But  such  a  May-game  it  was  known. 

As  like  in  London  never  were  ^ 
For  by  the  same  full  insuy  a  one 

With  loss  of  li£p  did  pay  full  dear : 

•  Misitor>  ot  Paris,  i.  57*?. 
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For  tLoutandt  came  with  Bilboe  blade. 
As  with  an  army  they  could  meet. 

And  auch  a  bloody  slaughter  made 
Of  foreign  suangers  in  the  street. 

That  all  the  channels  ran  with  blood, 

In  every  street  where  they  remainM  ; 
Yea,  every  one  in  danger  stood. 

That  any  of  their  part  maintainM  : 
The  rich,  the  poor,  the  old,  the  young. 

Beyond  the  seas  though  born  and  bred. 
By  'prentices  they  suffered  wrong. 

When  armed  thus  they  gathered  head* 

Such  multitudes  together  went. 

No  warlike  troops  could  them  withstand. 
Nor  could  by  policy  prevent. 

What  they  by  force  thus  took  in  hand  : 
Till,  at  the  last,  king  Henry's  power 

This  multitude  encompassed  round. 
Where,  with  the  strength  of  London*s  tower. 

They  were  by  force  suppress'd  and  bound. 

And  hundreds  hang'd  by  martial  law. 

On  sign-posts  at  their  masters'  doors. 
By  which  the  rest  were  kept  in  awe. 

And  frighted  from  such  loud  uproars  ; 
And  others  which  the  fact  repented 

(Two  thousand  'prentices  at  least) 
Were  all  unto  the  king  presented. 

As  mayor  and  magistrates  thought  best. 

With  two  and  two  together  tied. 

Through  Temple-bar  and  Strand  they  go. 
To  Westminster,  there  to  be  tried. 

With  ropes  about  their  necks  also  : 
But  such  a  cry  in  every  street, 

rill  then  was  never  heard  or  known. 
By  mothers  for  their  children  sweet, 

Unhappily  thus  overthrown ; 

Whose  bitter  moans  and  sad  laments, 

Possess'd  the  court  with  trembling  fear ; 
Whereat  the  queen  herself  relents, 

Though  it  concerned  her  country  dear*. 
What  if  (quoth  she)  by  Spanish  blood. 

Have  London's  stately  streeu  been  wet. 
Yet  will  I  seek  this  country's  good. 

And  pardon  for  these  young  men  get ; 

Or  else  the  world  will  speak  of  me. 

And  say  queen  Katherine  was  unkind. 
And  judge  me  still  the  cause  to  be. 

These  young  men  did  these  fortunes  find  : 
And  so,  disrob'd  from  rich  attires. 

With  hair  hang'd  down,  she  sadly  hies. 
And  of  her  gracious  lord  requires 

A  boon,  which  hardly  he  denies. 

The  lives  (quoth  she)  of  all  the  blooms 

Yet  budding  green,  these  youths  I  crave  } 
O  let  them  not  have  timeless  tombs. 

For  nature  longer  limits  gave  : 
In  saying  so,  the  pearled  tears 

Fell  trickling  from  her  princely  eyes  -, 
Whereat  his  gentle  queen  he  cheers, 

Aad  says,  stand  up,  sweet  lady,  rise  •, 


The  lives  of  them  I  freely  give. 

No  means  this  kindness  shall  debar, 
Thott  hast  thy  boon,  and  they  may  live 

To  serve  me  in  my  Bullen  war : 
No  sooner  was  this  pardon  given. 

But  peals  of  joy  rung  through  the  hall. 
As  though  it  thundered  down  from  heaven^ 

The  queen's  renown  amongst  them  alL 

For  which  (kind  queen)  with  joyful  heart. 

She  gave  to  them  both  thanks  and  praise. 
And  so  from  them  did  gently  part. 

And  lived  beloved  all  her  days  : 
And  when  king  Henry  stood  in  need 

Of  trusty  soldiers  at  command. 
These  'prentices  prov'd  men  indeed, 

4nd  fear'd  no  force  of  warlike  band. 

For,  at  the  siege  of  Tours,  in  France, 

They  show'd  themselves  brave  Englislmien  ; 
At  Bullen,  too,  they  did  advance 

Saint  George's  ancient  standard  then  ; 
Let  Touriae,  Tournay,  and  those  towns 

That  good  king  Henry  nobly  won. 
Tell  London's  'prentices'  renowns. 

And  of  their  deeds  by  them  there  done. 

For  111  May-day,  and  111  May-games, 

Perform'd  in  young  and  tender  days. 
Can  be  no  hindrance  to  their  fames. 

Or  stains  of  manhood  any  ways  : 
But  now  it  is  ordain'd  by  law. 

We  see  on  May-day's  eve,  at  night. 
To  keep  unruly  youths  in  awe. 

By  London's  watch,  in  armour  brighr 

Still  to  prevent  the  like  misdeed. 

Which  once  through  headstrong  young  men 
came: 
And  that's  the  cause  that  I  do  reaci. 

May-day  doth  get  so  ill  a  name. 


The  old  May-pole  was  painted  with 
▼arions  colors.  On  the  next  page  is  an 
engraving  of  one  as  it  appears  in  Mr. 
Tollett's  painted  glass  window,  at  Betley 
in  Staffordshire,  "which  exhibits,  in  all 
probability,  the  most  curious  as  well  as 
the  oldest  representation  of  an  English 
May-game  and  morris  dance  that  is  an^ 
where  to  be  found.''*  Concerning  tbis 
dance  and  the  window  further  particulars 
will  be  stated  hereafter.  Upon  Mr.  Tol- 
lett's  May-pole  are  displayed  St  George^s 
red  cross,  or  the  banner  of  England,  and 
a  white  pennon,  or  streamer^  emblazoned 
with  a  red  cross,  terminating  like  the 
blade  of  a  sword,  but  the  delineation 
thereof  is  much  faded.t 


*  Mr.  Donee's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare, 

ii.  445. 

.    t  Malono's  Shakspeare,  1831    xvi.  425. 
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[PattlM  YuTB«k.J 

Up  like  >.  princeu  starts  the  merry  n]oming> 

In  draperiei  of  roany-colored  cloud  ; 
And  skjr'larka,  minstrels  of  Ilie  early  dawning, 

Pipe  forth  their  hearty  welcomes  long  and  loud  ; 
The  enamoured  god  of  day  is  out  a-mayinji. 

And  every  flower  his  laughing  eye  beguile* — 
And  with  the  milkmaids  in  the  iields  a-playinf[ 

He  courts  and  wins  them  with  effulgent  smiles— 
For  May's  divinity  of  joy  begun 
Adds  flrenglti  Bnd  lustre  to  the  gladdening  sun. 

And  all  of  life  beneath  its  glory  straying 
Is  by  May's  beauty  into  worsliip  won. 
Till  goldeu  eve  ennobles  all  llie  west 
And  day  goes  blushing  like  a  bride  to  rest. 

JOHN  CLARE. 
Among  (he  addilion*  to  "The  Countess     Wanslead,  in  honor  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
of  Pembroke's  Arcadia,  written  by  sir  Phi-     which  begtnsbystaiingthat*' Her  mosi  ex- 
lip  Sidney,  knight,"  we  have  an  account  of    cellent  Majeslie  walking  in  Wanstcad  Gar- 
»  numl  mash,  or  May-game,  performed  at     den,ushepii5seddowiiintothegTOfelhei£ 
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came  suddenly,  among  the  train »  one  ap- 
parelled like  an  honest  man*s  wife  of  the 
countrie ;  where  cryine  out  for  justice, 
and  desiring  all  the  lords  and  gentlemen 
to  speak  a  good  word  for  her,  shee  was 
brought  to  the  presence  of  her  Majestie, 
to  whom  upon  tier  knees  shee  offered  a 
supplication,  and  used  this  speech :" — 

**  Most  fair  ladie !  for  as  for  other  your 
titles  of  state  statelier  persons  shall  give 
you,  and  thus  much  mine  own  eies  are  wit- 
nesses of,  take  here  the  complaint  of  mee 
poor  wretch,  as  deeply  plunged  in  miserie 
as  I  wi^  to  you  the  highest  point  of  hap- 
piness. 

**  Onely  one  daughter  I  have,  in  whom  I 
had  placed  all  the  hopes  of  my  good  hap, 
so  well  had  shee  witii  her  good  parts  re- 
compensed my  pain  of  bearing  ner,  and 
care  of  bringing  her  up:  but  now,  alas  I 
that  shee  is  com  to  the  time  I  should  reap 
my  full  comfort  of  her.  so  is  shee  troubled, 
with  that  notable  matter  which  we  in  the 
countrie  call  matrimonie,  as  I  cannot 
chuse  but  fear  the  loss  of  her  wits,  at 
least  of  her  honestie.  Other  women  think 
they  may  bee  unhappily  combred  with  one 
master  husband;  my  poor  daughter  is 
oppressed  with  two,  both  loving  her,  both 
equally  liked  of  her,  both  striving  to 
deserve  her.  But  now  lastly  (as  this 
jealousie  forsooth  is  a  vile  matter)  each 
have  brought  their  partakers  with  them, 
and  are  at  this  present,  without  your  pre- 
sence redress  it,  in  some  bloodie  oontro- 
versie ;  now  sweet  Ladie  help,  your  own 
way  guides  you  to  the  place  where  they 
encomber  her.  I  dare  stay  here  no  longer, 
for  our  men  say  in  the  countrie,  the  sight 
of  you  is  infectious.'* 

The  speech,  &c.,  was  delivered  by  a 
female  called  '*  the  Suitor,**  who  finally 
presented  the  queen  with  a  written  sup^ 
plication,  in  verse,  and  departed. 

**  Herewith  the  woman-suitor  being  gon, 
there  was  heard  in  the  wood  a  confused 
noise,  and  forthwith  there  came  out  six 
shepherds,  with  as  many  forresters,  haling 
ana  pulling  to  whether  side  they  should 
draw'  the  Ladie  of  Mm/,  who  seemed  to 
incline  neither  to  the  one  nor  the  other 
side.  Among  them  was  master  R<nnhu$  a 
schoolmaster  of  a  village  thereby,  who, 
being  fully  persuaded  of  his  own  learned 
.  wisdom,  came  thither  with  his  authoritie  to 
part  their  fray  ;  where  for  answer  hee  re- 
ceived many  unlearned  blows.  But  the 
Queen  coming  to  the  place  where  she  was 
seen  of  them,  though  they  knew  not  her 
estate,  yet  somAthing  there  was  which  made 


them  startle  aside  and  gaze  upon  her :  till 
old  father  Laha  stepped  forth  (one  of  the 
substantiallest  shepherds)  and,  making  a 
leg  or  two,  said  these  few  words : — 

«  May  it  pleas  your  dignitie  to  give  a  lit- 
tle superfluous  intelligence  to  that  which, 
with  tne  opening  of  my  mouth,  my  tongue 
and  teeth  shall  deliver  unto  you.  So  it  is, 
right  worshipful  audience,  that  a  certain 
shee  creature,  which  wee  shepherds  call  a 
woman,  of  a  minsical  countenance,  but 
(by  my  white  lamb)  not  three-quarters  so 
beauteous  as  yourself,  hath  disannulled 
the  brain-pain  of  two  of  our  featioust 
young  men.  And  will  you  wot  how  ?  By 
my  mother  KWi  soul^  with  a  certain  fran* 
sical  ma-ladie  they  call  love;  when  I  was 
a  young  man  they  called  it  flat  foUie. 
But  here  is  a  substantial  schoolmaster  can 
better  disnounce  the  whole  foundation  of 
the  matter^  although  in  sooth,  for  all  his 
loquence,  our  young  men  were  nothing 
dutious  to  his  clerkship ;  com  on,  com  on 
master  schoolmaster,  bee  not  so  bashless ; 
we  say  that  the  fairest  are  ever  the  gentlest: 
tell  the  whole  case,  for  you  can  much 
better  vent  the  points  of  it  than  I.*' 

Tlien  came  forward  master  Kombus,  and 
in  the  manner  of  <*  Lingo,"  in  the  '*  Agree 
able  surprise**  (a  character  undoubtedly 
derived  uom  this  'Rombm),  he  made  ''a 
learned  oration**  in  the  following  words : 
''Now  the  thunderthumping  Jove  trans- 
fund  his  dotes  into  your  excellent  formo- 
sitie,  which  have  with  your  resplendant 
beams  thus  segregated  the  enmitie  of  these 
rural  animals :  I  am  FoUntmma  Domina, 
a  schoolmaster,  that  is  to  say,  a  pedagogue, 
one  not  a  little  versed  in  the  disciplinating 
of  the  Juvenal  frie,  wherein  (to  my  laud  I 
say  it)l  use  such  geometrical  proportion 
as  neither  wanted  mansuetude  nor  cor- 
rection ;  for  so  it  is  described,  Parcare 
Subf^ctos  et  fUbeUhre  Superbot,  Yet  hath 
not  the  pulcritude  of  my  virtues  protected 
mee  from  the  contaminating  hands  of  these 
plebeians ;  for  coming,  solummodo,  to  have 
parted  their  sanguinolent  fray,  thev  yielded 
mee  no  more  reverence  than  if  Iliad  been 
som  Fecorius  Asinvs.  I,  even  I,  that  am, 
who  am  I  ?  Dixiy  verbui  sapienlo  uttum 
est.  But  what  said  that  Trojan  ^tieat, 
when  hee  sojourned  in  the  surging  sulks 
of  the  sandiferous  seas,  Hac  olim  memo- 
nasse  juvebit.  Well,  Well,  ad  proposUo$ 
revertebo;  the  puritie  of  the  veritie  is,  that 
a  certain  Fulcra  puella  proferto,  elected 
and  constituted  by  the  integrated  determi- 
nation of  all  this  topographical  region,  as 
the  sovereign  ladie  of  this  dame  Maie's 
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month,  haih  oeen  qtuxhmmodo  hunted,  as 
yoQ  would  say,  pursued  by  two»  a  brace,  a 
couple,  a  oast  or  young  men,  to  whom  the 
craftie  coward  Cupid  had  inquam  delivered 
his  dire-dolorous  dart." 

Here  the  ^*  May^Ladie**  interrupted  his 
speech,  at  whlich  master  Rtnnbus  in  a  mat 
chafe,  cried  out — **0  Temporif  O  Moriina  ! 
in  profession  a  chiMe,  in  aignitie  a  woman, 
in  years  a  ladie,  in  extern  a  maid,  should 
thus  turpifie  the  reputation  of  my  doctrine, 
with  the  superscription  of  a  fool,  O  Tem^ 
poriy  O  Moribut  /" 

Then  the  May- Lady  said  again,  **  Leave 
off  good  latine  fool,  and  let  mee  satisfie 
the  long  desire  I  have  had  to  feed  mine 
eies  with  the  onelv  sight  this  age  hath 
granted  to  the  world/' 

The  poor  schoolmaster  went  his  way 
back,  and  the  May^Lady  kneeling  down, 
thus  concluded  a  speech  to  her  Majesty  : 
**  Indeed  so  it  is,  that  I  am  a  fair  wench, 
or  els  I  am  deceived,  and  therefore  by  the 
consent  of  all  our  neighbuors  have  been 
chosen  for  the  absolute  ladie  of  this  merrie 
month.  With  me  have  been  (alas  I  am 
ashamed  to  tell  it)  two  young  men,  the  one 
a  forrester  named  TAerioit,  the  other  Etpi- 
lut,  a  shepherd,  very  long  even  in  love 
forsooth.  I  like  them  both,  and  love 
neither ;  EtpUui  is  the  richer,  but  Tkerian 
the  livelier.  Tkerian  doth  mee  many 
pleasures,  as  stealing  me  venison  out  of 
these  forrests,  and  many  otlier  such  like 
prettie  and  prettier  services,  but  withal  hee 
grows  to  such  rages,  that  sometimes  hee 
strikes  mee,  sometimes  hee  rails  at  mee. 
This  shepherd  E$pUut  of  a  milde  disposi- 
tion, as  bis  fortune  hath  not  been  to  mee 
great  service,  so  hath  hee  never  don  mee 
any  wrong,  but  feeding  his  sheep,  sitting 
under  som  sweet  bush,  somtimes  Uiey  say 
hee  records  my  name  in  doleful  verses. 
Now  the  question  I  am  to  ask  you,  fair 
ladie,  is,  whether  the  many  deserts  and 
many  faults  of  Theriony  or  the  very  small 
deserts  and  no  faults  of  EtpUuSf  bee  to 
be  preferred.  But  before  you  give  your 
judgment  (most  excellent  ladie)  you  shall 
he&r  what  each  of  them  can  say  for  them- 
selves in  their  rural  songs." 

Here  Therion  in  six  verses  challenged 
EtpiluM  to  sing  with  him.  And  **  Etpilus, 
as  if  hee  had  been  inspired  with  the  muses, 
began  forthwith  to  sing,  whereto  his  fel- 
low Shepherds  set  in  with  their  recorders, 
which  they  bare  in  their  bags  like  pipes ; 
and  so  of  Therion' s  side  did  the  forrcsters, 
with  the  qpmets  they  wore  about  their 
encks  like  hunting  horns  in  bandrikes.*' 


At  the  close  of  this  cooteK  betweao 
I%erion  and  E$pilu$^  they  jointly  sup* 
plicated  the  queen's  determination.  ^  But 
as  they  waited  for  the  judgment  her 
Majestie  should  give  of  their  deserts,  th% 
shepherds  and  forresters  grew  to  a  great 
contention,  whether  of  their  fjellows  had 
sung  better,  and  so  whether  the  estate  of 
shepherds  or  forresters  were  the  moie  wor- 
shipful. The  speakers  were  Dorcas  an 
old  shepherd,  and  Rixta zyoung  forrester, 
between  whom  the  schoolmaster  Romhma 
came  in  as  a  moderator.'' 

To  the  shepherd  Dorcas^  who  achieved 
his  best,  the  forester  Rijut  answered, 
— **  The  shepherd's  life  had  som  goodness 
in  it,  becaus  it  borrowed  of  the  countrie 
quietness  something  like  ours,  but  that  is 
not  all ;  for  ours,  besides  that  quiet  part, 
dotli  both  strengthen  the  bodie,  and  raise 
up  the  minde  with  this  gallant  sort  of 
activitie.  O  sweet  contentation  1  to  see 
the  long  life  of  the  hurtless  trees,  to  see 
how  in  streight  growing  up,  though  never 
so  high,  they  hinder  not  their  fellows;  tliey 
only  enviously  trouble  which  are  crook- 
edly bent  What  life  is  to  liee  compared 
to  ours,whei'e  tlie  very  growing  things  are 
ensamples  of  goodness?  wee  have  no 
hopes  but  we  may  ouickly  go  about  them, 
and  going  about  them  we  soon  obtain 
them/' 

The  May^Lady  submitted  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  queen  in  a  short  speech,  and 
«  it  pleased  her  majesty  to  judge  that 
Emilut  did  the  better  deserve  her." 

Upon  this  judgment,  *'  the  shepherds 
and  forresters  made  a  full  concert  of  tlieif 
cornets  and  recorders,  and  then  did  EipUu$. 
sing." 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  singins  and 
the  music,  the  May-Lady  took  her  depar- 
ture with  this  speech  to  her  majesty : 
"Ladie,  yourself,  for  other  titles  do  rather 
diminish  than  add  unto  you,  I  and  my 
little  companie  must  now  leav  you.  I 
should  do  you  wrong  to  beseech  you  to 
take  our  follies  well,  since  your  bountie  is 
such  as  to  pardon  greater  faults.  There- 
fore I  will  wish  you  good  night,  praying 
to  God,  according  to  the  title  1  possess^ 
that  as  hitherto  it  nath  excellently  don,  so 
henceforward  the  flourishing  of  May  may 
long  remain  in  you,  and  with  you."'^ 

And  so  ended  this  May-game  at  Wan- 
stead. 


Thb  Maidens'  Poexion* 
[To  Mr   Hone.] 

Sir — ^The    following    particulars  of   a 
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singular  bequest,  under  tbe  above  title,  I 
have  for  some  years  past  heard  of,  but 
a  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  the  place  pur- 
posely to  get  some  information  respecting 
It,  which  [  obtained  very  readily  from  the 
clerk  of  the  Parish,  on  telling  him  that  it 
was  Jbr  you. 

It  appears  that  John  Herman,  a  native 
of  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  a  prelate  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  promoted  by 
that  monarch  to  the  see  of  Lxeter,  in  the 
eitiventh  year  of  his  reign ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  part  of  the  kingdom  being 
but  thinly  inhabited  at  that  time,  owing 
to  its  having  been  the  resort  of  William 
the  Conqueror  and  several  kings  after  him, 
for  indulgirtf  in.  their  favorite  diversion 
of  hunting,  this  bishop  of  Exeter  was  ex> 
tremely  desirous  to  increase  its  population, 
as  will  appear  from  his  having  established 
ihe  ^'  Maidens'  Portion,"  as  recorded  upon 
his  tomb,  in  Sutton  Coldfield  church — ^  So 
great  was  his  affection  for  this  his  native 
place  that  he  spared  neither  cost  nor  pains 
to  improve  it  and  make  it  flourish.  He 
procured  it  to  be  incorporate  by  the  name 
of  a  warden  and  society  of  the  king's  town 
of  Sutton  Coldfield,  granting  to  them  and 
to  their  successors  forever  the  chase,  park, 
and  manor.  He  built  two  aisles  to  the 
church,  and  an  organ ;  he  erected  the  moot 
(or  town)  hall,  with  a  prison  under  it,  ftnd 
a  market  place ;  also  fifty-one  stone  houses, 
two  stone  bridges  (one  at  Curdworth,  and 
one  at  Water-Horton) ;  paved  the  whole 
town,  gave  a  meadow  to  poor  widows, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  youth  founded 
and  endowed  a  free  grammar  school.  He 
built  Moor  Hall,  where  he  spent  the  latter 
part  of  bis  life  in  hospitality  and  splendor, 
saw  for  many  years  tne  good  effect  of  his 
munificence,  and  died  in  the  103rd  year 
of  his  age,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1555,*^ 

Bishop  Herman  directed  that  upon  his 
death  a  certain  sum  of  money  should  be 
so  invested  and  the  interest  be  equally  di- 
vided and  given  annually  to  four  poor 
maidens,  natives  or  long  residents  of 
Sutton,  of  unexceptionable  good  character, 
who  snould  have  been  married  in  the 
past  year.  This  latter  condition  was 
obviously  to  encourage  wedlock  in  order 
to  increase  the  population. 

The  interest  at  first  was  £20,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  £5  each;  but  subsequent- 
ly, owing  to  its  having  lain  dormant  and 
money  having  risen,  the  interest  is  increas- 
ed to  £100  or  £25  each. 

The  bequest  is  announced  in  the  parish 
church  annually  by  the  clerk,  and  is^^iven 


away  on  the  fini  tjf  May,  There  are 
usually  eight  or  ten  applicants,  whose  re- 
spective merits  are  tried  by  the  warden 
and  corporation,  by  whose  decision  the 
sums  are  awarded. 

Natives  of  the  place  are  of  course  pre- 
ferred; but  if  four  cannot  be  found  of  good 
character  and  with  other  qualifications  then 
the  longest  residents  are  taken. 
Yours  respectfully, 

William  Pare. 

JBirmtfi^Acim,  December  1826. 


It  is  mentioned  by  a  correspondent  that 
a  girl  of  Raine's  chanty  school,  at  St. 
Georges  in  the  East  near  London,  is  se- 
lected annually  on  May-day,  and  marrieo 
with  £100  for  her  portion,  from  the  funds 
of  the  school,  according  to  ancient  custom. 


'Wake  Hawk. 

On  the  first  of  May  1826,  in  a  field 
called  the  Hollies,  belonging  to  Sir  Edward 
Smythe,  Bart.,  of  Acton  Burnell  in  Shrop- 
shire, a  flock  of  pigeons,  and  eight  or  ten 
crows,  were  all  busily  seeking  food.  A 
hawk,  sailing  in  the  ^  air  over  them, 
pounced  on  one  of  the  pigeons,  and  dis- 
persed both  crows  and  pigeons.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  seconds  one  of  the  crows 
seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and  flew  swift- 
ly at  the  hawk  with  the  courage  and 
daring  of  a  game  cock.  The  hawk  was 
compelled  to  defend  himself,  and  forced 
to  release  his  prey,  which,  with  the  loss  of 
a  few  feathers,  flew  after  its  company, 
while  a  furious  engagement  for  about  two 
minutes  ensued,  in  which  the  crow  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  off  the  adversary.  At 
the  close  of  the  conflict  the  hero  joined 
his  brother  crows,  who,  from  their  seats  on 
the  surrounding  trees,  had  witnessed  the 
combat :  with  a  few  croaks  he  seemed  to 
say  ''  I  have  rescued  the  captive,''  and  the 
sable  company  all  set  up  ii  loud  cawing, 
as  if  singing  *'  lo  Pcean'  to  the  victor  1 

All  this  passed  under  the  eye  of  a  steady 
young  man,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
next  meadow,  and  was  struck  mute  with 
astonishment.  * 


Hawthorn. 


A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Morton, 
received  the  silver  medal  of  the  Society  of 


*  Shrewsbury  Chronicle. 
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hedges  may  be  formed,  in  a  more  ezpedi-* 
Arts,  for  having  discovered  that  hawthorn 
tious  manner  than  usual,  by  cutting  the 
roots  of  this  shrub  into  small  pieces,  and 
planting  them  with  the  top  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  above  tlie  ground ;  the  upper  end 
of  each  piece  may  be  marked  wnen  cut- 
tine,  by  giving  it  two  cuts,  and  the  lower 
end  but  one.  The  spring  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  the  seU^  of  those  planted  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  not  five  in  one  hundred  were  lost 

St.  Philip  and  St.  James. 
The  first  of  May  stands  in  the  church 
calendar  as  the'  festival  day  of  these 
apostles,  respecting  whom,  and  for  large 
accounts  of  the  celebration  of  May-day, 
reference  may  be  had  to  the  Eivery-Ikaf 
Book. 


May, 
Cp,  ap»  let  ui  greet 
The  season  to  sweety 

For  wintcv  is  gone : 
And  the  flowers  are  springing, 
And  little  birds  singing. 
Their  soft  notes  ringing. 

And  bright  is  the  tan  1 
Where  all  was  drest 
In  a  snoiry  vest. 
There  grass  is  growing 
With  dew-drops  glowing 

And  flowers  axe  seen 

On  beds  so  green. 

AH  down  in  the  gfove^ 
Around,  above. 

Sweet  mnric  floats  ;  . 

As  now  loudly  vying. 
Now  sof  Jy  tighing. 
The  nightingade's  plying 

Her  tuneful  notes. 
And  joyous  at  spring 
Her  companions  sing. 
Up,  maidens,  repair 
To  the  meadows  so  fair 

And  dance  we  away 

This  mery  May ! 


h.  m. 

SiL^  1. — Day  breaks  ....    3    7 

Sun  rises      ....    4  37 

—  sets 7  23 

Twilight  ends    ...    9  53 
Bulbous  crowsfoot  flowers  beautifully 
in  the  meadows. 

Lords  and  ladies,  or  the  flowers  of  the 
Anon  tnacuiatum,  are  under  the  hedges 
and  ahady  places. 

*  Iiayt  of  the  Minnesingers. 


Red  campion  flows  plentifully. 

Bugle,  yellow  rattle,  male  orchis,  and 
female  orchis,  flower. 

May,  or  whitethorn,  flowers  sparingly. 

Gardens,  fields,  and  meadows  begin  to 
assume  their  richest  liveries.  The  trees 
are  in  young  green  leaf,  and  every  hedge 
and  bush  seems  in  flower.  The  orcliards 
are  delightful,  when  in  full  blossom  at  this 
time* 


This  is  the  bird-month.  Swallows  and 
martini  have  all  arrived.  The  nightingale 
and  thrush  continue  to  delight  the  ear  by 
night,  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  is  heard  by 
night  and  by  day,  and  all  the  birds  are  in 
fuU  song. 


William  Camden,  the  illustrious  ex- 
plorer of  our  antiquities,  who  was  bom 
m  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1551,  relates  concerning  the  objects  of 
worship  with  our  fore£stliers,as  follows, — 

Saxon  Deities. 

Mercury  whom  they  called  Woodan^  his 
sacrifices  were  men,  and  the  day  conse- 
crated to  him  the  fourth  of  the  week, 
which  we  therefore  at  this  day  call  Wed- 
nesday. The  sixth  they  consecrated  to 
Venus,  whom  they  called  Frea  and  fWco, 
whence  we  call  that  day  Friday,  as  Tues- 
day is  derived  from  Tuisco,  the  founder 
of  the  German  nation.  They  also  wor- 
shipped the  goddess  Herthusy  i.  e.  their 
mother  earth,  imagining  that  she  interested 
herself  in  the  aflairs  of  men  and  nations. 
In  a  temple  (called  in  their  vulgar  tongue 
Ubtola^  the  furniture  whereof  is  ail  of 
gold)  the  people  worshipped  the  statues  of 
three  gods.  Thor^  the  most  powerful  of 
them,  has  a  room  by  himself  in  the  middle; 
on  each  side  of  him  are  Woodan  and 
Frieo;  the  emblems  of  them  are  these: — 
Thor  they  take  to  be  the  niler  of  the  air, 
and  to  send  as  he  sees  convenient  thunder 
and  lightning,  winds  and  showers,  fair 
weather  and  fruit.  Woodan,  the  second,  is 
more  valiant;  it  is  he  that  manages 
virars,  and  inspires  people  with  courage 
against  their  enemies.  JFVtro,  the  third, 
presents  men  with  peace  and  pleasure,  and 
fiis  statue  is  cut  with  a  terminutf  as  some- 
times seen  in  representations  of  the  god  of 
gardens.  They  engrave  Woodan  armed, 
as  Mars  is  with  us.  I'har  seems  to  be 
represented  with  the  sceptre  of  Jupiter. 
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The  Spriito  Showeh. 

Ai4^  to  that  ranny  nook  *,  for  the  thick  thowet 
Ruthet  on  Btridingly:     Ay,  now  it  comef. 
Glancing  about  the  leaves  with  ite  first  dips« 
Like  snatches  of  faint  music.     Joyous  thrush. 
It  miagles  with  thy  song,  and  beats  soft  time 
To  thy  bubbling  shrillness.     Now  it  louder 

fslls. 
Pattering,  like  the  far  voice  of  leaping  rills ; 
And  now  it  breaks  upon  the  shrinking  clamps 
With  a  crash  of  many  sounds, — ^the  thrash  is 

still. 
There  are  sweet  scents  about  us  ;  the  violet 

hides 
On  that  green  bank;  the  primrose  sparkles 

there: 
The  earth  is  grateful  to  the  teeming  clouds. 
And  yields  a  sudden  freshness  to  their  kisses. 
But  now  the  shower  slopes  to  the  warm  west. 
Leaving  a  dewy  track  ;  and  see,  the  big  drops. 
Like  falling  pearls,  glisten  in  the  sunny  mist. 
The  air  is  dear  again  ;  and  the  far  woods 
Shine  out  in  the|r  early  green.     Let's  onward, 

then. 
For  the  fint  blossoms  peep  about  the  path. 
The  lambs  ue  nibbling  the  short  dripping 

grass, 
And  the  birds  am  on  the  bushes. 

Knight't  Quarterljf  Magatm§* 


**  For  so  have  I  seen  a  lark  rising  from 
his  bed  of  grass,  and  soaring  upwards^ 
singing  as  he  rises,  and  hopes  to  get  to 
heaven,  and  climb  aboTe  the  clouds ;  but 
tlie  poor  bird  was  beaten  back  by  the 
loud  sigliings  of  an  eastern  wind,  and  his 
motion  made  irregular  and  inconstant, 
descending  more  at  every  breath  of  the 
tempest  than  it  could  recover  by  the  vi- 
brations and  frequent  weighings  of  his 
wings ;  till  the  little  creature  was  forced 
to  sit  down,  and  pant  and  stay  till  the 
storm  was  over,  and  then  it  made  a  pros- 
perous flight,  and  did  rise  and  sing  as  if 
It  had  learned  music  and  motion  from  an 
angel,  as  he  passed  sometimes  through 
the  air,  about  his  ministries  here  below/' 
— Jeremy  Taylor. 

h.'n. 
May  2. — Day  breaks     ...     2    3 
Sun  rises    ....    4  36 
—  sets      ....    7  24 
Twilight  ende  .    «     .    9  57 
Pike,  geranium  flowers  scantily. 
Wall  speedwell  Bowers  in  fields  and  on 
vralls. 

The  common  marigold  of  last  year's 
plants  are  in  flower.  Its  seedlings  flower 
in  July. 


The  driving  boy,  beside  his  team 
Of  May  month's  boanty  now  will  dream. 
And  cock  his  hat,  and  turn  his  eye 
On  flower,  and  tree,  und  deepening  sky. 
And  oft  burst  loud  in  fits  of  song, 
And  whistle  as  he  reels  along  ; 
Cracking  his  whip,  in  starts  of  joy — 
A  happy,  dirty,  driving  boy. 

Tallis*s  Litant 

May  3,  1751,  the  anniversary  festival 
of  the  sons  of  the  clergy  was  held  at  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  upon  which  occasion,  by 
order  of  the  dean,  was  revived  the  an- 
cient manner  of  chanting  the  Litany,  as 
composed  by  Dr.  Tallis,  music-master  to 
Hennr  VII I .  The  collection  at  ,the  church 
and  dinner,  and  at  a  nrevious'  rehearsal, 
with  a  benefaction  of  xSO  from  the  Apollo 
Academy,  amounted  to  £ll40. 16s.,  which 
was  the  largest  sum  ever  before  contri- 
buted. 


HORSEMAMSHIP. 

May  3,  1758,  a  wag«v  was  laid  at 
Newmarket,  by  a  youLg  lady,  that  she 
would  ride  1000  miles  in  1000  hours, 
which  she  accomplished  in  little  more 
than  a  third  of  the  time.* 


WniPPiNo  Toms,  Leicester. 
[  To  Mr.  Hone.] 

Sir — If  you  consider  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  Shrovetide  custom  at  Leicester 
worth  preserving  in  your  amusing  miscel- 
lany it  is  much  at  your  service. 

On  the  south-western  side  of  Leicester, 
and  adjoinine  to  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  powerful 
and  warlike  earls  of  Leicester,  and  also 
of  several  of  our  early  monarchs,  and  in 
the  spacious  hall  of  which  the  assizes  and 
other  courts  for  the  county  are  still  held, 
is  a  large  open  space  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  tormmg  in  the  centre  a  handsome 
square  surrounded  by  large  and  principal- 
ly old  fttshioned  mansions,  occupied  by 
the  wealthy  manufacturers  and  bankers  of 
that  thriving  town.  This  space  is  called 
"  the  Newark,'*  i.  e.  Newworks,  being  ad- 
ditions and  outworks  made  principally  by 
John  of  Gaunt,  with  whom  the  castle  was  a 
fevorite  residence.  It  is  open  at  three 
of  the  extreme  ends  of  the  cross,  two  of 
which  are  entered  by  ancient  embattled 
gateways  and  the  fourth  is  a  CtiMe-Mc« 

*  Boyle's  Chronology. 
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So  much  for  the  locality,  which  during 
the  afteraoon  of  Shrove-Tuesday  is  the 
scene  of  considerable  mirth .  In  th  is  space 
several  (I  think  three)  men,  called  **  Whip- 
ping Toms,''  each  being  armed  with  a 
large  waggon  whip  and  attended  by 
another  man  carrjring  a  bell,  claim  the 
right  of  flogging  every  person  whom  they 
can  catch,  while  their  attendant  belUroan 
can  keep  ringing  his  bell.  If  you  have 
occasion  to  go  to  any  of  the  houses  in  the 
place  a  small  gratuity  secures  you  from  a 
whipping.  The  amusement  consists  in 
surrounding  the  belUman,  and  silencing 
his  bell ;  for  during  the  cessation  of  ringing 
the  whipper  is  powerless :  this  however  is  a 
service  of  some- hazard  and  requires  the 
combined  address  and  activity  of  the 
young  men  who  take  part  in  the  frolic. 
As  soon  however  as  a  whipping  Tom  finds 
his  companion  silenced,  ana  subject  to  the 
laugh  or  the  spectators,  he  hurries  with  his 
attendant  bell  to  the  rescue,  and  the  scene 
becomes  one  of  considerable  mirth  and 
animation,  and  many  daring  attempts  are 
often  made  to  capture  the  succorinff  bell, 
and  increase  their  amusement  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  liberate  the  captured  bell  and 
get  both  whips  into  action  on  the  other.. 
By  the  three  outlets  escape  is  easy,  and  the 
fourth  contains  a  space  dignified  by  the 
name  of  little  London,  within  which  if 
attained  you  are  entitled  to  sanctuary. 
The  bustle,  activity,  and  address  occasion- 
ed by  the  attempts  to  **  silence  the  dreadful 
bell,  or  to  cross  the  space  in  defiance  of 
the  whipping  Toms,  together  with  the  mis- 
haps of  the  luckless  wights  «vho  are 
unsuccessful  in  the  attempt,  and  the  bois- 
terous mirth  of  the  spectators  when  suc- 
cessful, render  it  a  scene  of  gaiety  and 
humor  to  which  the  young  look  forward 
with  considerable  animation. 

I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  origin  and  antiquity  of  this  custom  : 
none  of  the  inhabitants  are  able  to  afford 
any  information  respecting  it.  The  town 
and  neighbourhood  contain  several  objects 
interesting  to  the  antiquarian  and  general 
enquirer,  of  which  I  will  cheerfully  furnish 
you  some  brief  notices  if  you  consider 
them  worth  your  acceptance,  and  remain 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  C.  B. 


Afoy  3. 


Cross  flower  flowers. 

Poetic  narcissus  flowers.  ^^  > 

Germander  speedwell  flowers  abun- 
dantly. 

Stock  gilliflowers  are  out  in  profusion. 

Common  wallflower  is  numerously  in 
flower. 


4th  May,  1733,  died.Mr.  John  Undef- 
wood,  of  Whittlesca,  in  Cambridgeshire. 
At  his  burial,  when  the  service  was  over, 
an  arch  was  turned  over  the  coffin,  in 
which  was  placed  a  small  piece  of 
white  marble  with  this  incription,  "  Non 
omnis  Moriar,  1733.''  Then  the  six 
gentlemen  who  followed  him  to  the  grave 
sang  the  last  stanza  of  the  20th  Ode 
of  the  second  book  of  Horace.  No  bell 
was  tolled,  no  one  was  invited  but  the  six 
gentlemen,  and  no  relation  followed  his 
corpse.  His  coffin  was  painted  green« 
He  was  laid  in  it  with  all  nis  clothes  on  ; 
under  his  head  was  placed  Sanadon's  Ho- 
race, at  his  feet  Bentley's  Milton,  in  his 
right  hand  a  small  Greek  Testament,  witli 
this  inscription  in  gold  letters,  BIMI  EN 
TOi  STAYPOi,  J.  U.,  in  his  left  hand  a 
small  edition  of  Horace,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, *'  Mvsis  Amicys,  J.  U.,"  and 
Bentley's  Horace,  vib  podiee,  Aiter  the 
ceremony  the  six  gentlemen  returned  to 
bis  house,  where  his  sister  had  provided 
a  cold  supper ;  and,  on  the  cloth  being 
removed,  they  sang  the  31st  Ode  of  the 
first  book  of  Horace,  drank  a  cheerful 
glass,  and  went  home  about  eight.  Mr. 
Underwood  left  nearly  6000/.  to  his  sister, 
on  condition  of  her  observing  this  his 
will ;  he  ordered  her  to  give  each  of  the 
gentlemen  ten  guineas,  and  desired  they 
would  not  come  in  black  clothes.  The 
win  ends  thus  : — *^  Which  done,  I  would 
have  them  take  a  cheerful  glass,  and 
think  no  more  of  John  Underwood^* 


h.  m. 

Day  breaks 

.     2     0 

Sun  rises     .     . 

.     4  34 

—  sets       .     .     , 

.     7  26 

Twilight  ends 

.     .  10     0 

May  4.    Day  breaks      .    .  . 

Sun  rises     .     .     .  . 

—  sets      .     .    .  . 

Twilight  ends      .  • 

Early  piony  flowers. 

Pasque  flower  appears  daily. 

Slender  narcissus  flowers. 

*  Gent*s.  Mag 


h.  m. 
1  56 
4  32 
7  28 
10     4 
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Sbars  and  Bot. 
5tb  May,  1803,  at  Ongar  Point,  on  the 
coast  of  Java,  John  Walker,  aged  13, 
boatswain's  boy  of  the  Ganges  East  India- 
man,  then  lying  at  anchor,  was  swim- 
ing  close  to  the  ship,  when  he  was 
discovered  by  a  shark,  which  imme- 
diately approached  him,  and  in  spite  of 
the  exertion  of  a  boat's  crew  alongside, 
who  instantly  endeavoured  to  intimidate 
tlie  hungry  monster,  he  seized  the  unfor- 
tunate boy,  by  including  within  bis  mouth 
the  whole  of  the  right  leg,  and  more  than 
half  the  thigh.  He  pulled  the  boy  with 
him  beneath  the  water,  in  the  presence  of 
upwards  of  100  men,  who  were  spectators 
of  the  scene,  and  kept  him  below  for 
nearly  two  minutes,  in  which  time  he  had 
torn  off  the  leg  and  thigh  to  tlie  extent 
above-mentioned.  The  boy  once  more 
made  his  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  shark  turned  upon  his  back, 
with  his  jaws  again  extended,  to  finish  his 
prey,  when  a  lad  from  the  boat  struck 
nim  with  the  boat-hook,  and  by  the 
same  instrument  laid  bold  of  the  boy,  and 
dragged  him  board.  The  boy  had  lost  a 
▼ast  deal  of  blood ;  the  stump  was  dread- 
fully lacerated,  and  the  bone  so  splintered 
as  to  require  amputation  close  to  the  hip 
joint.  Under  all  these  untoward  circum- 
stances, the  poor  fellow  recovered  within 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  fleet,  compassionating  his 
extraordinary  case,  subscribed  upwards  of 
280/.  for  him.* 


¥or  more  than  three  years  previously  to 
1 792  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  carri- 
ed on  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  West- 
India  islands,  by  British  subjects,  was 
warmly  agitated  in  the  parliament  of  Bri- 
tain ;  and  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons appointed  to  examine  witnesses 
during  two  successive  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment, collected  a  great  body  of  evi- 
dence, which  was  printed  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  members.  As  this  formed  a 
large  volume  in  folio,  an  abridgment  of  the 
whole  was  made  and  printed  also,  for  the 
use  of  the  members,  and  several  abridg- 
ments of  this  abridgment  were  af\erwards 
published  throughout  the  nation.  The 
people,  in  general,  warmly  espouset!  the 
abolition,  and  petitions  were  presented  to 
parliament,  from  almost  every  class  of 
persons  in  the  kingdom,  praying  that  this 

*  Bombay  Courier* 


traffic,  which  they  deemed  a  disgrace  to 
humanity,  and  a  reproach  to  the  name  of 
Christians,  might  be  abolished.  In  1 792 
the  house  of  commons  resolved,  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  that  -the 
slave-trade  was  improper  to  be  continued; 
but,  on  account  of^  certain  considerations 
of  expediency,  determined  that  its  aboli- 
tion should  be  gradual,  and  a  bill  was 
passed,  permittmg  the  trade,  under  cer- 
tain limitations,  to  be  carried  on  till  the 
1st  of  January,  1796,  after  which  it  was 
to  be  totally  prohibited.  When  this  bill 
was  carried  to  the  house  of  lords,  the 
peers  found  it  inconsistent  with  their  dig- 
nity to  admit  evidence  which  had  not 
been  taken  at  their  own  bar ;  and,  as  their 
examination  of  witnesses  could  not  be 
closed  during  the  then  session  of  parlia- 
ment, the  bill  was  necessarily  lost  for  that 
year.  In  the  mean  time  the  claims  of 
certain  parties,  whose  '^  vested  interests'' 
were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  abolition 
of  the  traffic^  were  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing 

Petition 

To  the  Right  Honorable,  ^. 
"  Sheweth, 

*'  That  your  petitioners  are  a  numerous 
body,  and,  at  present,  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing situation,  owing  chiefly  to  the  constant 
visitation  of  the  shipping  of  your  island. 

'*That,  by  hoveriug  round  these  floating 
dungeons,  your  petitioners  are  supplied 
with  large  quantities  of  their  most  fa- 
vorite food— numan  flesh. 

<*  That  yonr  petitioners  arenot  only 
sustained,  by  the  carcases  of  those  who 
have  fallen  by  distempers,  but  are  fre- 
(juently  gratified  with  rich  repasts  from 
the  b(xlies  of  living  negroes,  who  volun- 
tarily plunge  into  the  abodes  of  your  pe- 
tioners,  preferring  instant  destruction  by 
their  jaws,  to  the  imaginary  horrors  of  a 
lingering  slavery. 

"  That,  among  the  enormous  breakers 
and  surfs  which  roll  on  the  shores  of  your 
petitioners,  numbers  of  English  boats  are 
destroyed,  the  crews  of  which  usually  fall 
to  their  lot,  and  afford  them  many  a  deli- 
cious meal ;  but,  above  all,  that  large  ves- 
sels, crowded  with  negroes,  are  sometimes 
dashed  on  the  rocks  snd  shoals,  which 
abound  in  the  regions  of  your  petitioners, 
whereby  hundreds  of  human  beings,  both 
black  and  white,  are  at  once  precipitated 
into  their  element,  where  the  gnawing  of 
human-  flesh,  and  the  crashing  of  bones, 
afford  to  your  petitioners  the  highest  gran 
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fication  which  their  natures  are  capable  of 
enjoying. 

**  Thus  benefited,  as  your  petitioners 
are,  by  this  widely-extended  traffic,  a 
traffic  which  has  never  before  been  mo- 
lested, it  is  with  the  utmost  indignation 
they  hear  that  there  are  in  Britain  men, 
who,  under  the  specious  plea  of  humanity, 
are  endeavouring  to  accomplish  it^  abo- 
lition.— But  your  petitioners  trust  that 
this  attempt  at  innovation,  this  flourishing 
of  the  trumpet  of  liberty,  by  which  '  more 
is  meant  than  meets  the  ear,'  will  be 
effectually  frustrated. 

"  Should  the  lower  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature be  so  far  infatuated  by  this  new- 
fangled humanity  as  seriously  to  meditate 
the  destruction  of  this  beneficial  com- 
merce, your  petitioners  have  the  firmest 
reliance  on  the  wisdom  and  fellow-feeU 
ings  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  of 
Great  Britain.' 

<'  Your  petitioners  know  that  the  truly 
benevolent  will  ever  be  consistent, — that 
they  will  not  sacrifice  one  part  of  animated 
nature  to  the  preservation  of  another, — 
that  they  will  not  suffer  sharks  to  starve, 
in  order  that  negroes  may  be  happy ; — 
yet  your  petitioners  are  apprehensive  that 
the  baleful  influence  of  this  philanthropic 
mania  b  already  felt,  even  within  the 
walls  of  ycur  lordships ;  wherefore  they 
crave  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  at  the  bar 
of  your  august  assembly,  when,  notwith- 
standing the  wild  ravings  of  fanaticism, 
they  hope  to  evince  that  the  sustenance  of 
sharks,  and  the  best  interests  of  your 
ordships,  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  trainc  in  human  flesh. 

**  Fearful  of  becoming  tedioup,  your 
petitioners  have  onlv  to  add,  that,  should 
the  abolition  take  place  (which  the  god  of 
sharks  avert  1 )  the  prosperity  of  your  pe- 
titioners will  inevitably  be  destroyed,  and 
their  numbers,  by  being  deprived  of  their 
accustomed  food,  rapidly  diminished. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  should  your  lord* 
ships,  in  your  legislative  capacity,  scorn 
the  feelings  of  the  vulgar,  and  nobly  in« 
terfere,  either  openly,  or  by  procrastina- 
tion, to  .preserve  this  invigorating  trade 
from  the  ruin  that  now  seems  to  await  it, 
your  petitioners,  and  their  wide-mouthed 
posterity,  as  bv  nature  urged,  will  ever 
prey,  &ic." 


Soft  airs  and  gentio  heavii^  of  the  wave 
Impel  the  fleet  whose  errand  ia  to  aave. 
To  sacconr  wasted  regions,  and  xepSaee 
The  smile  of  opulence  in  sorrow's  iiace, — 
Bat   ah!  what  wish   can  prosper,   or  what 

prayer, 
For  merchants  rich  in  cargoes  of  despair^ 
Who  drive  a  loathsome  traffic^  gauge  and  span. 
And  buy  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  man  ? 

COWPER. 


Heav'n  speed  the  canvass,  gaHantly  UAfurfd 
To  famish  and  accommodate  a  world. 
To  give  the  pole  the  produce  of  the  sun, 
And  knit  the  unsocial  climates  into  onev— 


^  What  greater  measure  can  we  have, 
than  that  we  should  bring  joy  to  our  bro- 
ther, who,  with  his  dreary  eyes,  looks  to 
heaven,  and  round  about,  and  cannot  find 
so  much  rest  as  to  lay  his  eyelids  close 
together ;  than  that  tl^  tongue  should  be 
tuned  with  heavenly  accents,  and  make 
the  very  soul  to  listen  for  ease  and  light, 
and  when  he  perceives  there  is  such  a 
thing  in  the  world,  and  in  the  order  of 
things,  as  comfort  and  joy,  to  begin  to 
break  out  from  the  prison  of  his  sorrows, 
at  the  door  of  sighs  and  tears,  and  by 
little  and  little  melt  into  showers  and 
refreshment  ?    This  is  glory  to  thy  voice, 
and   employment    fit   for  the    brightest 
angel.     But  so  have  I  seen  the  sun  kiss 
the  frozen  earth,  which  was  bound  up  with 
tlie  images  of  death,  and  the  colder  breath 
of  the  north ;  and  then  the  waters  break 
from  their  enclosures,  and  melt  with  joy, 
and  run  \l  useful  channels ;  and  the  flies 
do  rise  aeain  from  their  little  giaves  in 
walls,  and  dance  awhile  in  the  air,  to  tell 
that  their  joy  is  within,  and  that  the  great 
mother  of  creatures  will  open  the  stock  of 
her  new  refreshment,  become  useful  to 
mankind,  and  sing  praises  to  her  redeemer! 
so  is  the  heart  of  a  sorrowful  man  under 
the  discourses  of  a  wise  comforter ;   he 
breaks  from  the  despairs  of  the  grave, 
and  the  fetters  and  chains  of  sorrow ;  he 
blesses  God,  and  he  blesses  thee ;  and  he 
feels  his  life  returning ;  for,  to  be  miser- 
able is  death  ;  but,  nothing  is  life  but  to 
be  comforted ;  and  God  is  pleased  with 
no  nuisic  from  below,  so  much  as  in  the 
thanksgiving  songs  of  relieved  widows, 
of  supported  orphans,  of  rejoicing,  and 
comforted  and   thankful   persons." — Je- 

remjf  T(n/lor. 

.•^^■^^"  **^""^^ 

It.  m. 
^    May  5. — Day  breaks     .     .     1  5*2 
Sun  rises   ...    4  31 
—  sets     ...     7  29 
Twilight  ends     .  10    8 
Oaks  are  in  young  leaf. 
Elms  have  their  leaves  nearly  expanded- 
Early  cherry-trees  go  out  of  blossom. 
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UAU90LEUH  OF  THE  TALBOTS,  IWRKING  CHURCH. 

Ai  dM  clock  itTuck  four  in  the  titer-  Surrey.     Tlie  iky  wu  cloudleH,  4nd  ihe 

noon  of  Thundiy,  the  31W  March  lut,  lun,  which  h(ui  thone   forth   for  tCTenl 

w*  kft  the  Spremd  Eaale,  Gracechurch-  houri,  had  m  lempered  ihe  aJr,  that  in 

iliect,  for  the  purpoM  of  visiting  Boihil I,  .  apiteoft  keen  ■astarl]' wind,  we  ftlt  happy 

•  romantic  ipot  in  the  vicinity  of  Dorking,  enough.     Bv  "entv  roaila"  we  *onn  iioi 

Vol.  1—10.  T 
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quit  of  the  eity  and  suburbs,  and  passed 
quietly  onward  towards  our  destination. 
We  had  resoWed  on  sojourning  for  the 
night  at  Dorking,  a  place  of  little  note, 
except  for  a  peculiar  breed  of  fowls,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  there  by 
the  Romans,*  because  similar  ones  are 
mentioned  by  Columella  in  his  ^Hus- 
bandry." 

We  alighted  at  the  Red  lion,  and  ve- 
alized  the  pilgrim-poet's  descriptisD  of  the 
♦*  Tabard*'— 

die  duygobnt  weven  wid«. 
And  well  we  weren  eeed  atte  beete. 

Under  the  ioftuence  of  a  comfortable  fire 
and  a  hearty  meal,  we  grew  presently 
mighty  nwnry,  and  set  off  for  a  walk  by 
star-light  through  the  town.  The  church 
bells  were  chiming  **  Hanover^  as  we  re- 
turned, and  their  music  softened  and  sub- 
dued by  distance  brought  forcibly  to  mind 
tfiose  b^utifully  descriptive  lines  of 
Cowper's— 

How  soft  the  mvele  of  those  vitfaige  bdli. 
Falling  at  interrals  upon  the  ear, 
In  cadence  sweet,  new  dyhig  alt  away. 
Now  pealing  load  again,  and  loader  still* 
CHeav  and  aonoione  aa  the  gale  comet  oa^ 

The  evening  was  passed  ehiefly  m  plan- 
ning our  proceedings  for  the  next  day, 
and  talking  over  such  roatten  of  uterest 
as  arose  out  of  our  ^umey,  or  were  con- 
nected with  the  various  objects  which  we 
had  noticed  during  our  ride,  the  result  of 
which  vas  the  catalogue  here  inserted: 

Item.  A  Pegasus  or  flying  horae^  ^  up- 
standing, uncovered,"  with  dragon-like 
winss,  and  a  nose  boring  the  moon,  in  the 
paddock  of  a  suburban  villa  not  &r  dis- 
tant from  Morden — ^^I  would  you  did 
but  see  bow  it  chafos,  how  it  raees,  how 
it  takes  up  the  ground,  but  that^  not  to 
the  point,''  as  Shakspeare  says. 

Item.  The  parish  church  of  Morden, 
which  hffth  no  antiquity  and  little  beauty 
to  recommend  it. 

Lem,  The  church  of  St  Dunstan,  at 
Cheam,  wherein  He  the  remains  of  Jane, 
JLady  Lumley,  a  ^  booke-maker,*'  in  those 
simple  days  when  there  were  no  lawyers. 

Item,  The  very  romantic  town  of 
Ewell,  with  its  pretty  church  and  church- 
yard. 

Item.  The  downs  at  Epsom,  with  the 
windows  of  the  grand  stand,  red-hot  in 
the  setting  sun.    Also,  the  town   itself, 

*  The  Stane-otreet,  or  Roman-ioad,  from 
Arundel  to  Dorking,  ia  taid  to  have  pasted 
^fcffwigh   the    church-yard  of   this    place. 


and  a  '^very  irregular**  church,  In  the  ceme- 
tery whereof  ye  may  note  this  strange 
epitaph : — 

Here  lieth  the  carcaae 

Of  honest  Charles  Parkhuxst, 

Who  ne'ie  could  dance  or  sing. 

But  always  was  true  to 

His  Sovereign  Lord  the  King, 

Charles  the  First. 

Ob.  Dec.  XX.  MDCCiv. 

Ktat.  LXXXVI. 

Item,  Tbe«church  of  Lered,  otherwise 
Lethcrhead,  built  in  old  time  by  an  Abbot 
of  Chertsey,  with  a  pretty  cross  of  wood 
above  it. 

Item.  The  massy  tower  of  Mickleliam^ 
with  a  wondrous  small  cone  upon  it,  like 
unto  an  Elepuamt  in  his  night-cap !  very 
neat  and  sightly  withal,  and  garnished 
with  good  store  of  ivy. 

Item.  A  sign-board  daintily  painted 
with  a  jockey  oMure^  and  or,  on  a  courser 
froper,  swingmg  in  front  of  a  certain  house, 
mown  aa  the  **  Horse  and  Groom,"  where 
Guthrie  compiled  some  of  his  woiks. 

Item.  Burford  bridge,  a  pretty  struc- 
ture with  three  arches,  nigh  unto  which  is 
a  charming  house  of  entertainment  called 
'*  the  Haie  and  Hounds,"  and  above  it  the 
wooded  heights  of  Box-hill,  which  rose 
as  we  roee  through  the  dim  twilight,  after 
such  solemn  fashion  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  mystery  and  fear  in  tlie  feelings 
with  which  we  looked  upon  them.  But 
other  than  these  thhigs  saw  we  Utile,  ex- 
cept only  the  mean  church  tower  of 
Dorking,  as  we  entered  its  long  but  still 
street.    And  so  ends  the  catalogue. 

We  retired  to  rest,  and  the  <*  heavy 
honey-dew  of  slumber"  soon  fell  on  us. 
I  awoke  betimes  and  found  the  morning 
cold  and  cloudy,  with  oecasional  gusts  of 
wind.  A  rookery  fronted  my  window,  and 
for  some  time  I  watched  its  tenants  alter- 
nately rising  above  the  tree  tops  and  drop- 
ping again  suddenly,  or  wheeling  off 
towards  a  green  hill  at  no  ereat  distance, 
not  indeed  <*  without  caws,"  but  certainly 
with  no  •  very  apparent  motive.  Beside 
the  pleasant  colloquies  of  this  assembly, 
ray  ears  were  greeted  vrith  the  clatter  of  a 
wheelbarrow  jumping  over  the  paved 
court  beneath,  ana  Uie  shrill  music  of  a 
solitary  cock — 

•  with  Binsy  din, 

Scatt'ring  the  rear  of  darkneas  thin. 

But  notwithstanding  these  rooming  melo- 
dies I  arose,  from  very  restlessness,  an 
hour  before  my  usual  time,  and  paid  a 
visit  to  the  church,  a  neat  building,  though 
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the  roof  being  of  slate-stone  gives  it  rathef 
a  slovenly  appearance,  it  is  screened  on 
the  north  by  gentle  slopes,  prettily  diver- 
sified and  exhibiting  many  spots  of  sin- 
gular beauty.  Against  the  wall,  on  this 
side,  I  noticed  an  erection,  green  with 
lichens,  and  scanty  tufts  of  grass,  shattered, 
and  &8t  verging  to  decay,  which  I  have 
since  learned  is  a  mansoleum  of  the  Tal- 
bot femily,  of  Chert  Park,  near  Dorking. 
The  ivy,  clustering  round  one  of  the  massy 
buttresses  supporting  the  tower,  chattered 
and  shiverea  to  the  chiding  wind  as  it 
swept  past  it,  toying  with  my  paper  whilst 
I  stood  to  make  the  drawing  here  copied, 
and  I  fett  the  solemnizing  influence  of  the 
scene  which  I  was  endeavouring  to  transfer 
to  my  sketch-book.  But  the  blank  air  of 
desolation  and  solitude  investing  these 
mouldering  objects— the  dark  scowlinff 
sky,  and  the  sobbing  of  the  elements  around 
me,  admitted  of  no  such  embodying,  though 
they  filled  the  mind  with  deep  and  mys- 
terious musings  of  ''ruin,  boundless* 
ness,  omnipotence."  The  iron  railings 
surrounding  this  burial  place,  disjointed, 
and  profusely  covered  with  rust — the  firac- 
tured  pediment — and  the  bald  escutcheon, 
exhibiting  but  few  and  bint  traces  of  that 
gilding  which  had  once  coTered  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  entirely  divested  of  its 
other  tinctures,  preached  forcibly  the  pass- 
ing nature  of  all  earthly  things,  and  led 
the  thoughts  onward  to  that  changeless 
stale, 'in  which  neither  moth  nor  rust  cor- 
nipteth,  and  where** each  hath  all,  yet 
none  do  lack/' 

After  breakfast  we  lost  no  time  in  visit- 
ing Box-hill,  which  had  been  the  main 
object  of  our  journey ;  and,  quitting  the 
town,  proceeded  by  Deepdene,  until  a  road 
on  our  left  promised  us  an  opportunity  of 
arriving  speedily  at  our  destination.  But 
our  expectations  were  not  so  soon  realiied, 
for  after  crossing  a  field  or  two  to  our 
right  we  found  the  '*  romantic  mole*'  in- 
terposed between  us  and  the  hill,  though 
we  lost  nothing  by  our  ramble,  as  it 
afforded  us  a  fine  view  of  the  rising 
grounds  about  us,  with  occasional  patches 
of  sunshine  resting  on  them,  and  trans- 
forming the  young  foliage,  as  it  breathed 
over  it,  to  a  pale  primrose  hue,  which  was 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  warm, 
intense,  ruddy  light,  tinging  the  natural 
velvet  of  a  thatched  cottage  near  at  hand, 
till  it  flamed  out  against  the  dull,  cold 
back-ground,  '*a  glorious  thing,  and  a 
beautiful.'' 

Owing  to  this  mistake  of  ours  we  were 


obliged  to  retrace  our  steps  beside  the 
river,  amusing  ourselves  with  culling  sim- 
ples, and  thinking,  as  we  gazed  on  the  sun- 
lit shallows  which  presented  a  variety  of 
tints,  of  these  sweet  and  pleasant  verses 
of  tlfC  Farmer's  boy — 

Sweet  health  I  teek  thee  t  hither  bring 
The  balm  that  softens  human  illt» 
Come  on  the  long-drawn  clouds  Uiat  fling 
Their  shadows  o'er  the  Suxry  hilla  ; 
Yon  green-topt  hills,  and  far  away ! 
Where  late,  as  now  I  freedom  stole* 
And  spent  one  dear  delicious  day. 
On  thy  wild  banks  romantic  Mole  !* 

Aye  there's  the  soeno^  beycmd  the  sweep 
Of  London's  congregated  cloud, 
The  dark  browed  wood*  the  headlong  steep 
And  valley  paths,  without  a  crowd  ! 
Bereft  Thames,  I  watch  thy  flowing  tides — 
Thy  thousand  sails  am  glad  to  see  ; 
But,  where  the  Mole  all  silent  glides. 
Dwells  peace,  and  peace  Is  weidth  to  roe. 

We  passed  the  stream  by  a  bridge  over 
the  dam  oP  Mr.  Dewdney's  mill,  and 
after  crossing  a  few  ^elds  began  to  ascend 
the  hill,  occasionally  halting  to  look  back 
on  the  charming  scenery  below  us,  till  we 
reached  the  wood  on  its  summit  and  threw 
ourselves  down  upon  the  fresh  fragrant 
box,  or  the  mossy  sod,  covered  with 
violets,  to  expatiate  at  our  ease  on  the  vast 
extent  of  country  before  us,  bounded  by 
the  loftier  ridge  of  Leith-hill,  the  tower 
on  which  forms  a  conspicuous  object. 

We  made  our  way  for  some  little  dis- 
tance through  the  wood,  till  a  green  walk 
offered  us  easier  prog^ress,  and,  after  wan* 
dering  amidst  the  yew-groves  which 
abound  on  this  deliehtful  spot,  came  round 
to  that  part  of  the  nill  immediately  above 
Burford  bridge,  and  looked  down  on  the 
tranquil  Mole,  *<  which,  coming  to  White- 
hill,  upon  which  the  box-tree  grows  in 
great  abundance,  hides  itself,  or  is  rather 
swallowed  up  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  for  that 
reason  the  place  is  called  'Swallow.'  ^* 
So,  at  least,  says  Camden,  though  we  were 
not  fortunate  enough  to  stumble  upon  this 
same  "  Swallow.''  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  Box-hill  and  Whitehill 
are  identical,  and  diis  mention  of  it  proves 
the  trees  upon  it  to  be  of  earlier  origin 
than  those  suppose  who  assign  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  as  the  period  of 
their  introduction  here. 

After  a  long  and  noisy  debate,  relative 
to  our  fiirther  proceedings,  we  returned 
round  the  same  side  of  the  hill,  though 
somewhat  higher,  until  we  reached  a  bleak 


•  Boxhill, 


t  Shootor's-hiTI. 
T  9 
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Ml)  liuTm  tnct,  \M  down  in  our  map*  nordi  tide,  Doticed  ■  low  ucbed  raecM 

w   Hradlav'tteUb,  bIom:  which  we  jour-  wUcb  miElit  fonnerW  hftTe  Kreeoed  Mme 

iM7«d  Dorlhwvd  with  little  beiidet  om.  tepnlchraT  «ffin.    From  k  wooden  mc- 

owD  good  company  to  unnae  ne,  though  norial  J  copied  the  foUowiog  linei,  which 

•fter  MDM  time  we  ranght  >  few  glimpm '  nan   much  the  character  of  thoie  lelteri 

of  exqubite  fcenerj   lo  our  right;  vti  «t»lly«ppe(Mledl»"la«tdjingBpeecbe»"- 

pieieDtly  a  bold  range  of  hilli  opened  ••  d>u  BMtesd, 

before    oi^  beautifully    chequeied    with  since  mj  liia  »  pui,  lure  did  nmais  vhil* 

•hade  and  (uu-ehine.  lilt  did  lut ;  bat  a»v  bo  eenow  fn  i»  oiak*  i 

We  leAcbed  Walton-bealh  withoal  any  fj  lo«  nj  ehLldren  tot  my  mka." 

material  occurrence,  and    pasud  an  en-  From  ihi*  placa  wa  "took  to  tiie  road 

otunpment  of  gypsiei  in  a  ihellered  nook,  again,"   ud   pioceeded   quietly    enough 

Gonioling  IheTnielTeiover  a  crackling  fire,  tttwanla  k    majeatic    tree,   one   of  thoee 

the  red  flame   of  which  flickered  in  ihe'  «  sloetjr-riiided    beeehea"     which    Dyer 

(un  light,  and    gBTB  W   their   dark   and  might  have  had  in  bit  eye  when  alluding 

MTage  countenances  «  itill  fiercer  catt.  ta  the  adjaeent  downi  of  Banttead.     On 

From  the  covert  of  a  tattered  blanket,  not  the  oppoeita  aide  of  tiw  oommoB  iiandi  » 


1^  diitanl.  We  Ww  in  rapid  tiKceuion  qniat  noelelrie,  koowD  h  the  Bad  Lmmi; 

four  or  Sre  "wee  Ihingi  todlin,  lUdier  "  and  Mtnewhal  wearied  with  o<upilgrim^« 

onwardi,  to   their  teckleii  parents,  half  we  tl»ped  enrcoane  tonraidai^,uidwei» 

clad,  and   without  anv  "  flecherio  uoiM  mob  NMad  in  one  of  it*  taug  »p«r>tna, 

an'  cbe  ;"  and  betide  tne  group  a  conpla  on  the  wUl*  of  whidi  we  noticed  Mveral 

of  cbnkeyi,  apparently  poewsied  of  kind-  painiinge.      That  of  which  our   hoatea* 

Iter  feelinp  than   their    maaten,  retting  eeeined  moat  proud  wai  a  wiahy-waehy 

Ibeir  chini  on  CAch  other's  ahouldert.  oomponnd    of  red-le«d,  iudian-ink,   and 

The  pictureique  little  church  of  Walton  cabbase-greea,  labelled    in    lat^e  leltrta 

on  ibe  till  soon  appeared  on  our  left,  and  •■  The H^ Lion."  "The  long  tailed  Para- 

we  CTOsted  the  heath  and  leTeral  pleteant  keet,"  and  it*  conpanion  a  golden   pboa- 

field*  toward*  it,  and  at  length  entered  the  lant,  daintily  emboMed  on  abir  half  sheet 

church  yard.      We  had  uodenlood    (bal  ttf  foriMap,— in  (iamee,  pn^kAly  Jiui^to 

tome  Roman  bricks  were  built  into  Ihi*  they  deaarred to  ba,  for  tlieyj*¥K  "black 

edifice,  but  on  examination  it  appeared  to  witb  gih," — and  view  of  CanoMburyTower, 

have  been  so  exteiuiTely  repaired  at  lo  wete  iJto  contpicuoui  anongtt  the  em- 

prewDt  almost  the  appeaiance  of  a  new  bdlithnwnts  of  this  little  room.     But  the 

erection.    The   tower  is  ■ineularly  neat,  choicett  bit  of  art  was  a  portrait  in  oil,  <rf 

■nd  were  it  not  Rnished   rather  abruptly'  toperior    eiecutios,   exhibiting    such    * 

might  be  claitdl  amongst  the  most  pleasing  child-tike  roguiihnesi  of  eipreuion,  and 

ttruoturei  of  the  kind.     I  chose  a  sunny  so  pretty  an  air  of  NOa-rJUmce,  that  I  felt 

corner  of  the  cburch-ynrd,  where  a  group  much  iuleretted  in  it,  and  quetliooed  the 

of  fbwli  wete  beating  their  wings  in  the  proprktor  concerning  iti  bittorj,  but  could 

'  duat,  and  apparently  welcoming  the  birth  only  learn  that  it  had  been  in  the  liotite 

of  "  proud  pied  April,"  to  make  a  sketch  •*  twenty  yean.'' 

of  it,  and    tbe  cIsTcr   weathercock    sur-  We  resumed  our  walk,  and  came  pre- 
tentW  ia  aiglit  of  Banslead  church,  with  » 


monnting  h.  Tb*  cock  teemed  a  I 
disconcarted  at  my  unceremonious  ir 
tion,  aiKl  walked    off  with  an   ill  gi 


"  herald  riet"  i 

■mall   painting*,  l     ,,  , 

■nljecti;  and  outside  the  Luilding,  tat  iha 
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'•pire  considerably  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, which  **  G,**  naturally  enough 
accounted  for  by  8upp>osing  that  the  poor- 
ness of  the  soil  mignt  make  it  fran,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  afiects  the  mutton 
hereabout,  which  being  fed  on  *<  short 
commons,'^  though  Tery  delicate,  is  re- 
markable for  its  smallness.  Now  lest  any 
should  think  this  fact  a  mere  ^  figure  or 
phantasy,''  coined  for  the  use  of  certain 
punsters  of  our  company,  I  adduce  the 
testimony  of  Dyer,  from  whose  **  Fleece*' 
these  lines  are  quoted  :— 


Wido  airy  downs 


An  health's  gay  walks  to  shepherd  and  to 

sheep. 
All  arid  toilt,  with  sand  or  chalky  flint. 
Or  shells  diluvian  mingled  ;  and  the  tnrf 
That  mantles  over  rocks  of  britde  stone. 
Be  thy  regard ;  and  where  low  toAed  broom. 
Or  box,  or  herry'd  juniper  arise  ; 
Or  the  tall  growth  of  flotsy^rinded  boecfa. 
And  where  the  burrowing  rabbit  turns  the  dost. 
And  where  the  dappled  deer  delights  to  bound ; 
finch  are  the  downs  of  Banstead,  edged  with 

woods. 
And  toweiy  Tillas. 

From  these  ^  downs"  the  view  north- 
ward is  Tery  extensive  and  beautiful,  the 
pretty  church  and  Tillage  of  Cheam  form- 
ing a  conspicuous  object  to  the  left,  OTer 
which  the  prospect  stretches  as  ftr  as 
Highgate  ana  Hampstesd ;  and  the  heights 
of  Norwood  beins  distinctly  Tisible  on  the 
right.  W«  halted  for  some  minutes,  look-, 
ing  with  TMiined  gaze  at  the ''lyric  lark" 
hanging  high  aboTe  us  in  the  sunny  air, 
and  pouring  forth  such  a  flood  of  min- 
strelsy, that  I  cauffht  myself  unconsciously 
repeating  that  childish  ditty  of  Words- 
worth— 

Up  with  me !  up  with  me  1  into  the  donds ; 
For  thy  song,  lark,  is  strong. 

We  soon  reached  Sutton,  where  we  pur- 
posed dining,  and,  haWng  giTen  orders 
accordingly,  adjourned  to  the  diurch,  on 
the  north  wall  of  which  we  expected  to 
ind  an  inscription  soliciting  our  prayers 
for  the  good  estate  of  William  Foul,  and 
Alice,  bis  mother,  which  formerly  ap- 
peared there.  But  in  this  we  were  dis- 
appointed, for  a  new  erection  has  been 
raised  on  that  side  the  building  ornamented 
with  the  arms  here  represented, 

*  Bom  wed — J.  L. 


but  exhibiting  nothinr  of  this  «  olde,  oldn, 
Tery  olde,"  relic  of  those  darker  days, 
when  the  heedless  dead  were  by  common 
consent-^ 

•- d«»omed  to  last  in  6res, 

nil  the  foul  crimes  <lono  in  their  days  of 

natoure 
Were  burv.  aai2  poiged  away. 

The  do«<r  standing  open  we  Tentured 
into  the  church,  and  found  it  <*  upholden 
in  wondrous  good  repair,"  and  not  barren 
of  '*  remaikables,"  amongst  which  the 
gorgeous  marble  monument  of  dame  Dor- 
othy Brownlow,  beside  the  akar,  claimed 
our  first  attention.  She  is  represented  in 
a  recumbent  posture,  with  three  sorrowing 
infimts  about  her,  and  four  cherubs  aboTe, 
in  a  dish  of  hasty  pudding  garnished  with 
slices  of  gilt  gingerbread.  From  a  more 
humble  memorial  oppocite,  I  copied  these 


This  monument  ptesents  onto  yoor  Tlowe 
A  woman  inre,  in  whom  all  giaee  dirlae. 
Faith,  Lore,  Zeal,  Piety,  in  splendid  hno. 
With  sacred  knowiedge  perfocUy  did  shine. 
Since,  then,  examples  taiach,  loam  you  by  thi* 
To  mount  the  steppes  of  ererlaating  blisae. 

We  explored  the  church-yard,  and 
laughed  heartUy,  when  perhaps  we  oughi 
to  have  been  more  senously  inclined,  at 
this  flaming  epitaph  on  a  butcher  of  the 
19th  ceator]^— 

A  steady  friend  to  truth,  a  heart  sincere. 
In  dealing  strictly  jnit,  in  conscience  clear. 
Here  Boorer  Ues^ — Oh  stone  record  his  name. 
Virtues  like  these  may  othen  boast  the  same. 
When  pitying  aoraow  drops  a  tender  tear. 
The  Isstsad  tribute  to  a  friend  sincere  ! 

On  our  return  to  the  inn  we  found  that 
the  name  of  our  host  corresponded  with 
that  of  the  worthy  indiTidual  whose  death 
had  been  thus  honorably  recorded.  And 
certainly  we  found  his  ak  as ''  clear"  as  his 
namesake's  conscience,  and  his  chops  as 
*<  tender"  as  his  kinsfolk's  tears.  We 
quitted  our  hospitable  quarters  about  Atc 
o'clock,  and  before  we  reached  Streatham 
experienced  a  heaTy  foil  of  rain^  which 
promised  little  intermission,  so  that  we 
gladly  aTftiled  ourselves  of  the  first  con* 
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▼eyance  homeward ;  and  thus  ended  the 
day's  eventful  hietofT.  D.  A. 

CamberweU,  April  leZU 

ittav  6. 

Isaac  amd  Peter  Outer. 

Horace  Walpole't  mention  of  the  tale  of 
an  historical  miniature  by  Peter  OliTer^  in 
May  1736,  suggests  this  as  an  opportunity 
to  allude  to  the  performances  of  Peter,  and 
his  distinguished  fiither,  Isaac  Oliver. 

Mr.  Granger  says,  there  never  appeared 
in  England,  nor  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world,  a  grotter  master  in  miniature  than 
Isaac  Oliver.  He  painted  a  few  pieces  of 
history,  but  generally  portraits;  which 
have  so  much  truth  and  delicacv*  as  never 
to  have  been  equalled,  but  by  the  smaller 
works  of  Holbem.  He  died  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  Peter  died  in  1654.  In  por- 
traits he  was  comparable  with  his  father. 
Granger  adds,  that  the  head  of  Peter 
Oliver's  wife  is  supposed  to  be  the  most 
capital  of  his  works. 

The  greater  part  of  the  collection  of 
pictures  made  by  Charles  I.,  among  which 
were  several  of  the  Oliver's,  being  dis- 
persed in  the  troubles,  Charles  II.,  who 
remembered  and  was  desirous  of  recover* 
ing  them,  made  many  inquiries  about  them 
after  the  restoration.  At  last  he  was  told 
that  Peter  Oliver's  widow  was  living  at 
Isleworth  and  had  many  of  their  works. 
The  king  went  very  privately  and  un- 
known to  see  them,  and  the  widow  showed 
several  finished  and  unfinished.  Charles 
asked  if  she  would  sell  them;  she  replied 
she  had  a  mind  the  king  should  see  them 
first.  He  then  discoyered  himself,  on 
which  she  produced  others  which  she  sel- 
dom exhibited.  The  king  desired  her  to 
set  her  price :  she  said  she  did  not  caie  to 
do  that  with  his  majesty,  she  would  leave 
it  to  him ;  but  she  promised  to  look  over 
her  husband's  books,  and  let  his  majesty 
know  what  prices  his  father,  the  late  king, 
had  paid.  The  king  took  away  what  he 
liked,  and  sent  a  message  to  Mrs.  Oliver 
with  the  option  of  £lOOO  or  an  annuity  of 
£300  for  her  life.  She  chowtiie  annuity. 
Some  years  afterwards  it  happened  that 
Charles's  mistresses  had  begged  all  or 
most  of  these  pictures,  which  Mrs.  Oliver 
being  told  of,  she  said  that  if  she  thought 
that  the  king  would  have  eiven  them 
away  to  sucb^sort  of  people J~-he  never 
should  have  had  them.  This  reached  the 
court,  the  poor  iveman's    annuity    was 


stopped,  and  she  never  received  it  after- 
waras. 


The  name  of  Oliver  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  arts  from  the 
time  of  James  I.,  to  whom  John  Oliver 
was  roaster-mason.  His  descendant,  of 
the  same  name,  was  one  of  the  three  com- 
missioners for  regulating  the  plan  of  build- 
ing the  city  of  London  after  the  great  fire 
in  1666.  Aubrey  says,  that  he  was  the 
city  surveyor,  and  tJuX  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  part  of  the  MS.  designs 
and  sketches  of  Inigo  Jones.  This  John 
Oliver,  who  is  presumed  to  have  been  son 
to  James,  a  younger  brother  of  Peter 
Oliver's,  is  also  presumed  to  have  been 
the  painter  of  the  Saviog  of  St.  Peter  from 
prison,  on  a  elass  window,  at  Christ- 
Church,  Ozfora,  inscribed,  '<  J.  Oliver, 
aetat.  sue  84, anno  1700,pinut  deditque." 
Hie  finest  specimen  of  his  minute  works, 
sun-dials  with  flies,  insects, and  butterflies, 
is  (or  was)  in  the  parlour  window  of  the 
rectory  house  at  Northill  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  he  haA  been  employed  to  make  a 
window  of  exquisitely  finished  blazoning 
for  the  chancel  of  the  church.  One  of  his 
best  performances  is  a  sun-dial,  with  the 
arms  of  archbishop  Sheldon,  and  a  view 
of  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  now  in  Lambeth 
palace. 


B.  tn. 
ilfoy  6. — Daj  breaks     .    .    1  49 
Sun  rises  ...    4  39 
—  sets      ...    7  31 
Twilight  ends     .  10  11 
Lesser  stitchwort  flowers. 
Rough  crowsfoot  flowers. 
Lilacs  are  in  flower. 
European  globeflowQr  is  frequently  in 
flower ;  thou^  in  some  situations  it  blows 
a  fortnight  later. 
Field  Sherrardia  flowers  generally. 


Mat  Poles  and  Plays. 

A  letter  of  this  date  in  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  pointed  out  by  a  cor- 
respondent, I.  H.  S.,  with  this  remark, 
**  that,  previously  to  the  restoration,  most 
classes  had  adopted  the  maxim  of  the 
vicar  of  Brav,  and  were  making  'right 
merrie,'  on  neing,  in  a  great  measure, 
freed  from  the  restraint  in  which  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  rulers  of  the  nation 
had  for  a  long  time  held  them.* 
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[Copy.] 
««Now€aUl««  the  7th  day  of  May,  1660. 

*^  Sir» — ^The  country  ts  well  as  the  town 
abounds  with  vanities,  now  the  reins  of 
liberty  and  licentiousness  are  let  loose. 
May-polesy  and  Plays,  and  Juglers,  and 
aU  tbmgs  else  now  pass  current ;  sin  now 
appears  with  a  braxen  foce.  That  wicked 
spirit  amongst  men,  that  formerly  was 
curbed  and  restrained,  doth  now  auda- 
ciously and  impudently  show  itself  witii 
boasting  and  gloriation.  ^ 


Groom  PoRTsa 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

W  hether  the  decorous  speotacle  described 
in  the  Year  Book  at  pp.  25, 60,  of  royalty 
throwing  dice  at  the  Groom  Porter's,  is  still 
exhibited  I  cannot  say ;  but  that  the  custom 
was  observed  so  late  as  a  century  since  is 
proved  b^  the  first  number  of  the  Gentle- 
«nan's  Magazine,  which  after  describing 
various  ouer  ceremonies  at  Conit  on 
T  /^relfth  Day,  1731,  proceeds :— «  At  night, 
their  Majesties  play'd  at  hazard  with  the 
Nobility,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Groom 
Porter ;  and  Hwas  said  the  king  won  600 
guineas,  the  queen  360,  the  ^irincess 
Amelia  twenty,  the  princess  Caroline  ten, 
the  earl  of  Portmore  and  duke  of  Graf- 
ton several  thousands." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  tlic  para- 
graph which  immediately  succeeds,  be- 
caTuse,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ceding, it  describes  a  delightful  mode  of 
dispensing  equally  Uiose  'Maws  which 
were  made  for  ev'ry  degree" — 

**  At  night,  Mr.  Sharpless,  hign  con- 
stable of  Holbom  division,  togetMr  with 
several  of  his  petty  constables,  went  to 
search  a  notorious  gaming-house  behind 
Grays  Inn  Walks,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  right 
honorable    Lord    Delawar,  and    eleven 

*  Load  call  to  Bngland,  1660^  p.  24. 


other  of  His  Majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  but 
tbe  gamesters  having  previous  notice  they 
all  fled,  except  the  master  of  the  house, 
who,  beinff  named  iu  the  warrant,  was  ap- 
prehended, examined,  and  bound  in  a 
recognizance  6f  £200  penalty,  pursuant 
to  the  old  sUtute  of  83  Henry  VIII." 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  more  com* 
mendable  than  even-handed  justice. 

Some  farther  allusions  to  the  practices 
at  the  Groom  Porter's  may  be  oollecrled 
from  old  plays, — 


u 


He  will  win  yoo, 
^ly  onresiatible  lack,  within  this  foftaight. 
Enough  to  bay  a  barony.     They  will  set  him 
UpnuMt  at  the  Qrwm  Porttn^;  all  the  Christ - 
T<mtot^9  AkkemiH,  Ad  3« 


mas. 


**  Faith  1  ill  company,  and  that  common 
vice  of  the  town,  gaming,  soon  ran  out 
my  younger  brother's  fortune ;  for,  ima- 
gining, like  some  of  the  luckier  gamesters, 
to  improve  my  stock  at  the  Groom 
Porter  ty  I  ventured  on  and  lost  all." — 
Mrg.  Behn't  Widow  Ranter^  Act  1. 

*'  O  happy  man  1  I  shall  never  need  to 
sneak  after  a  lord,  to  smg  catches,  to 
break  jests,  to  eat  and  rook  with  him. 
I'll  get  me  a  pack  of  fox-dogs,  hunt  every 
day,  and  play  at  the  Groom  Por(er*s  tA 
m^ir—ShadwelCs  Trut  Widow,  Act  3. 

J.  B- 

Stuffordthire  Moorlemdi. 


-a. 


h.  m, 
1  45 
4  27 
7  33 
10  16 


May  7.— Day  breaks 

Sun  rises  .     . 
—  sets     .    . 
Twilight  ends  . 
Yellow  asphode  flowers. 
Water  avens  flower  numerously. 
Asiatic  globe-flower  blows  with  orange 
colored  flowers. 

Columbine  sometimes  flowers. 
Herb  Benet  comes  into  flower. 
Horse-chestnut  i&  flower. 


Spring,  the  sweet  Spring,  is  the  year's  pleasant  king. 
Then  blooms  each  tning,  then  maids  dance  in  a  ring  ; 
Cold  doth  not  sting:  the  pretty  birds  do  sing 
Cuckow,  jugge,  jugge,  pu  we,  to  witta  woo. 

The  palm  and  may  make  country  houses  gay, 
Lamos  frisk  and  play,  the  shepherds  pipe  all  day ; 
And  we  hear  aye  birds  tune  this  merry  lay 
Cuckow,  jugge,  juggCy  pu  we,  to  witta  woo. 

The  fields  breathe  sweet,  the  daisies  kiss  our  feet. 

Young  lovers  meet,  old  wives  a  sunning  sit ; 

in  every  street  these  tupes  our  ears  do  greet, 

Cuckow,  jugge,  jugge,  pu  we,  to  wiila  woo.  V.  Nash,  1600, 
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CHESSMEIt  DESIGNED  BY  fXAXMAR. 


The  iDDaed  noiira  b  by  _ 
who  ponosM  a  wc  of  eltgonl  uuem^ 
man,  whic^  be  moU  obligingly  leot,  fbi 
Ih*  purpou  of  dnwingi  being  mad* 
from  luch  of  tha  pieoea  ai  might  be  le- 
lecled.  Six  mgravings  are  execuUd,  in- 
cluding the  king  ind  quern  above. 

Flax  M  in 't  CsEHaMEi. 
[Porthe  YflHBook.] 

Id  thi>  country  Ihe  game  of  cheu  U 
generaUy  played  with  piecea  either  of 
wood  or  irory,  just  suBcientiy  carred  u 
Ihe  lop  to  deroie  their  dilfereiit  character 
tod  power,  and  with  turned  bases.  In 
iruoy  of  our  ihopi  for  articles  of  eastern 
luxury,  Mts  of  cbefimen  of  elaborate 
iTorkmaDship,  and  costly  material,  ate 
•ihibited,  to  vttiact  the  notice  of  the 
'*  pasiera  by,"  white  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  late  distinguished  sculptor, 
John  Flaiman,  R.  A.,  of  whom  it  has 
beta  justly  said,  that  "he  was  the  first 


of  our  counttyinen  wbo  nnited  poelrv  wi4; 
sculpture,  executed  for  M«ssn.  Wedge- 
wood,  of  Etruria,  a  series  of  modcU  for  a 
•et  of  chessmen,  which,  (or  beauty  of 
design,  and  variety  of  attitude,  are  an> 
rivalled.  It  is  to  be  resretted  Dial,  from 
the  close  of  Messn.  Wedgewood'i  esta- 
blishment in  London,  no  further  infbrm»- 
tkm  reUtive  to  these  apcdmens  of  elegant 
potter*  can  be  obtained  than  that  "  the 
moulas  are  still  Id  exiUeQce." 

A*  you,  Mr.  UoNi,  have  thoaght  de- 
signs  from  some  of  tboe  "pieces"  would 
form  a  pleasing  embellishment  to  the 
year  Book,  I  vrill  endeavour  to  give  tome 
llllle  description  of  them. 

The  iingi  and  qveem  are  statues  of 
about  three  inches  and  a-half,  stsnding 
on  circular  pedestals  of  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  io  height;  the  postures  of  the 
black  king  and  queen  are  very  bold  and 
striking;  but  the  expiession  of  limpie 
dignity  in  the  white  king  and  queen  ^en- 
gruTed  above]  is  particularly  iiilereitmg. 
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The  Idihopi  are  firom  one  mould .  Could 
your  readen  see  the  cast,  I  think  they 
would  acknowledge  that  the  figure  could 
not  be  surpassed.  The  spirit  of  religion 
and  meekness  has  never  been  developed 
in  a  purer  form;  the  countenance,  the 
attitude,  the  foil  of  the  drapery,  are  all 
inexpressibly  beautifti). 

The  knukis  are  likewise  from  the  same 
mould :  the  grouping  of  the  man  and 
horse  is  very  graceful,  and  tho  action 
highly  spirited  and  characteristic. 

The  castlesy  also  alike^  represent  a 
square  **  Donjon  keep,^  with  a  single 
turret,  or  watch  tower,  at  one  angle  of  the 
battlements. 

The  pawm,  about  two  inches  in  height, 
are  figures  of  men  at  arms,  bill-men  and 
bow^men,  in  various  positions  of  ofience 
or  defence :  the  attitude  of  a  wounded 
warrior,  and  of  another  who  is  about  to 
hurl  a  large  stone  on  his  enemy,  is  very 
good. 

Every  figure  in  tliis  set  of  chessmen  is 
modelled  with  anatomical  correctness, 
and,  in  the  movements  of  the  game,  they 
form  very  beautiful  groups,  and  impart  to 
it  an  additional  interest. 

R.R. 


A  Lesson  on  tub  Gahb. 
[For  the  Year  Boole.] 

A  few  evenings  ago,  my  friend  Jamie- 
son  called  at  my  chambers  to  play  a 
game  of  chess.  He  has  taste  in  the  fine 
arts,  as  well  as  skill  in  the  game,  and  I 
produced  a  set  of  Flaxman's  chese-men, 
by  Wedgewood,  which  I  deem  it  good  for- 
tune to  possess,  and  which  I  think  must 
be  the  pieces  alluded  to  in  the  Tear 
Booky^  271. 

We  nad  iust  concluded  a  game,  and  nere 
admiring  the  beauty  of  the  bishop,  when 
a  card  was  brought  to  my  friend.  **  Tis 
firom  a  country  client,''  said  be,  **  I  must 
attend  to  him."  *^  You  can  see  him  in 
the  next  room,''  I  replied,  **  and  in  the 
mean  time  I  will  endeavour  to  amuse  my- 
self with  one  of  Carrera's  situations*' 
Jamieson  retired,  and  I  was  soon  deep  in 
the  study  of  the  sixteenth  problem.  With 
the  assistance  of  pen  and  paper  to  note 
my  moves,  I  was  enablea  to  master  it 
without  reference  to  the  printed  solution ; 
and,  in  expectation  of  my  opponent's  re- 
turn, I  arranged  the  pieces  on  the  board 
for  a  fresh  game.  Upon  raising  my  eyes, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  my  fiiend^  chair 
occupied  by  a  very  quaint  looking  n<>r9on, 


whose  style  of  dress  reminded  me  of 
Vandyk's  picture  of  the  earl  of  Arundel, 
only  that  my  visitor*s  garments  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  with  quite  so 
much  care  as  that  nobleman's  are  repre- 
sented to  have  been. 

I  can  hardly  describe  mv  sensations ; 
but  they  were  not  those  of  war.  I  look- 
ed upon  a  manly  brow,  illumined  by  a 
clear  blue  eye,  and,  although  the  general 
expression  of  the  face  was  as  I  have  before 
termed  quaint,  the  smile  that  played  over 
the  features  was  highly  characteristic  of 
benevolence.  Yet  I  was  uneasy;  for  I 
felt  myself  in  the  presence  of  an  un- 
earthly being,  and  anxiously  waited  for 
him  to  communicate  the  object  of  his 
visit. 

**  My  name,"  said  the  unknown,  **  is 
not  strange  to  you:  I  am  Don  Pietro 
de  Carrera ;  and  I  have  been  so  much 
pleased  witii  the  patient  attention  which 
you  have  bestowed  upon  that  problem, 
that,  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  I  will  teach 
you  a  lesson  on  the  game  which  you  mm 
find  of  great  service  in  your  path  through 
life." 

I  bowed,  and,  as  stenography  is  one  of 
the  arts  I  have  studied  professiooally,  I  in- 
stinctively took  up  the  pen  I  had  just 
used.  I  was  enabled  to  write  every  word 
that  fell  from  his  lips.  This  circumstance 
now  i^PP^ars  to  me  to  oe  verv  extraordi- 
nary. The  sounds  he  uttered  were  in  a 
strange  languase^-it  must  have  been  the 
spirituality  of  his  communication  which 
went  direct  to  my  understanding. 

Carrera  resumed  —  **  From  the  earliest 
age  of  civilized  society,  the^game  of  chess 
has  been  considered  a  study  which  would 
amply  repay  the  steady  application  and 
senous  reflection  necessary  to  acquire  its 
perfect  knowledge.  In  my  day  its  pro- 
lessors  were  sou^t  after,  and  entertained 
as  the  fiiends  of  the  ereat,  and  the  compa- 
nions of  princes— -uiose  times  are  long 
since  past,  and  I  cannot  vegret,  that,  with 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  this 
same,  which  was  once  *•  the  science  of  the 
few,'  is  now  the  never-fiuling  source  of 
rational  enjoyment  to  the  many.  The 
studious,  the  wise,  the  good,  m  every 
clime  have  considered  it  a  noble  recrea- 
tion ;  following  the  example  of  the  early 
masters  of  its  mysteries,  they  have  record- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  posterity  the  result  of 
Uieir  practice ;  and  tne  moralist  has  form- 
ed from  it  many  a  pleasing  and  instruc- 
tive allegory. 

<<The  work  before  yon  contains  my 
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prfnciplet  of  the  game  of  chess.  I  in- 
tendea  to  hare  given  in  a  concluding 
chapter  some  renuiriu  on  the  application 
of  those  principles  to  the  game  or  life. — 

**  The  Board  may  be  considered  the 
field  of  life,  chequered  with  good  and  evil, 
on  which  man  is  to  plaj  his  game  and  be 
rewarded  acoording  to  his  deserts. 

**  The  Pawnt  may  be  looked  npon  as 
representing  those  feelings  which  are  first 
excited  by  circumstances,  and  form  barriers 
to  those  stronger  passions  which  I  would 
represent  by  Uie  superior  pieces.  Happy 
is  the  man,  who,  by  care  and  attention  to 
his  pawns,  maintains  that  barrier,  behind 
which  he  may  securely  bring  his  pieces 
into  play.  But  in  the  game  of  life,  as  in 
chess,  the  players  are  generally  anxious 
for  early  distinction ;  and»  to  the  impru- 
dence of  suffering  the  passions  to  escape 
from  their  line  of  defence,  most  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  that  immediately 
beset  them  may  be  traced. 

**  The  Castle,  moving  over  the  board  in 
direct  lines,  represents  that  innate  sense 
of  justice  pervading  every  human  breast, 
which,  however  attacked,  when  properly 
maintained,  cannot  be  conquered.  Strong 
in  its  own  might,  it  forms  a  bulwark  of 
defence  at  home,  while  it  controls  and  pn- 
nishes  at  a  distance  the  errors  of  the  ad- 
versary. 

**  The  Knighit  eccentric  in  his  move- 
ments, but  regulated  by  fixed  principles 
of  action,  pourtrays  that  feeling  of  honor 
which,  deviating  from  the  beaten  course, 
seeks  for  adventures.  He  often  proves  a 
firm  IHend  in  the  hour  of  need ;  yet  his 
roving  propensity  sometimes  carries  him 
fer  from  succor,  and  he  fells  a  victim  to 
his  chivalrous  nature. 

*^  By  the  walk  of  the  J^ihopt  may  be 
considered  the  religious  feeling  which  is 
continually  cmssed  by  the  movements  of 
ordinary  life:  as  they  never  leave  the 
color  of  the  square  they  start  from,  they 
are  typical  of  a  firm  feith. 

<<  Ambition  may  find  a  representative 
in  the  Queen ;  (Combining  the  power  of  the 
castle  and  bishop,  she  roams  over  the 
field ;  like  the  ambitious  of  the  world,  she 
requires  great  support  from  the  lower 
pieces,  and  is  frequently  cut  off  when  she 
ventures  too  boldly  to  attack. 

^  The  King  J  only  moving  one  square  at 
a  time,  while  every  direction  is  open  to 
his  choice,  is  highly  characteristic  of  Pru- 
dence. He  seldom  moves  unless  forced, 
shelters  himself  behind,  and  claims  the 
succor  of  Justice,  Honor,  lieligion  and 


Ambition.  The  rule  which  gives  ths 
game  to  the  paru  who  deprives  the  op- 
ponent's king  of  the  power  of  motion 
I>roves  that  the  inventors  of  the  game,  un- 
ike  the  levellers  of  die  present  day,  were 
firm  loyalists,  and  duly  impressed  with 
Uie  divinity  that '  doth  hedge  a  king.' " 

I  here  felt  a  touch  on  my  elbow,  and 
mv  pen  fell  from  my  hand,  '*  Confound  it, 
what  a  blotr  I  exclaimed;  and,  as  I 
spoke,  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  cloud, 
from  which  issuea  a  most  delicious  fra- 
grance, pass  over  the  fece  of  Carrera.  On 
Its  clearing  away,  I  discovered  the  fea- 
tures of  Jamieson^ — 

My  friend  laughed  immoderately.  ^Why 
Granville,''  said  he,  **  when  I  returned, 
your  candle  snuflb  were  of  portentous 
length ;  I  trimmed  them,  and  as  you  did  not  . 
acknowledge  the  obligation,  but  continued 
your  writing,  I  quietly  took  a  cigar ;  and 
nave  been  enjoying,  for  this  half  hour,  the 
sight  of  a  man  making  hieroelyphics  in 
his  sleep."— ^  Hieroglyphics  do  you  term 
them,*'  I  replied,  I  will  send  them  to 
friend  Hove,  and,  should  he  deem  them 
worthy  of  a  page  in  his  Year  Book,  I 
hope  they  may  not  send  any  of  his  readers 
to  sleep. 

A.  I 
March,  1831. 


Writers  on  jChess — Players  at  tu£ 
Game — Chessmen. 

[For  the  YeM  Book.] 

Much  learning  has  been  wasted,  to  very 
little  purpose,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the 
game  of  chess :   it  has  been  referred  by 
some  to  the  irtrrtla,  and  by  others  to  the 
irXtt^loy  of  the  Greeks.    Some  have  con- 
sidered it  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
Latrunculus,  some  to  the  Alveus,  of  the 
Romans.    Some,  again,  have  believed  it 
to    be   the  invention    of  the    Chinese, 
and  some,  of  the  Hindoos ;  but,  after  all, 
the  question  remains  in  as  much  uncer- 
tainty as  at  first.    It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  Greek  and  Roman  games  were 
games  of  chance :  in  chess  chance  has  no 
part ;  and,  in  so  fer,  the  games,  as  played 
by  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  from  times 
"beyond  which  the  memory  of  man  reach- 
eth  not,*'  resemble  that  of  the  present 
day ;  varying,  as  they  both  do,  their  simi- 
larity is  sufficient  to  prove  that,  in  essen-   ^ 
tials,  they  are  the  same,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  game,    as   played   in   Europe, 
whoever  may  have  been  me  inventor,  was 
brought  from  the  east. 
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ThaHf  even  in  Europe,  the  game  may 
boast  comiderable  antiquity,  is  proved  by 
the  existence  of  a  book  written  by  Daoci- 
esole,  a  Dominican  friar,  so  early,  accord- 
ing to  Hydcy  as  1200.  This  book  is  the 
same  as  that  translated  by  Caxton>  from 
an  edition  published  about  the  year  1400, 
in  French,  and  now  so  rare;  it  having 
been  amongst  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first  work  printed  by  him  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  art  into  this  country.  The 
next  in  date,  it  having  been  publish- 
ed in  the  year  1512,  is  that  by  Dami- 
ano,  a  Portuguese,  whose  work  was 
originally  written  in  Spanish  and  Italian ; 
it  consists  of  the  openmgs  of  the  games, 
known  by  players  as  ''the  Giuoco  Piano,'' 
and  **  the  Queens  pawn  two;'*  and,  although 
nearly  four  hunared  years  old,  is  consi- 
dered a  guide  to  the  best  play  of  that 
particular  opening,  and  is  the  root  from 
which  ihe  variations  of  the  anonymous 
Modenese^  LoUi,  Dal  Rio,  &c.,  have  been 
made  to  spring.  The  characters  of  his 
pieces  in  the  Diagrams^  containing  ^  Ends 
of  Games,"  or  Problems  difficult  of  solu- 
tion, which  conclude  the  volume,  are  so 
singular  and  obsolete  in  form  as  scarcely 
to  be  intelligible  without  the  text ;  it  is 
proper,  however,  to  observe  that  these 
positions  are  from  a  still  earlier  work,  by 
Lucena,  printed  at  Salamanca,  about  the 
year  1495,  whidi  work  is  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  contains  other  positions  than 
those  given  by  Damiano ;  and  it  may  not 
improbably  be  surmised  that  even  Lucena 
had  taken  his  positions  from  those  by 
Vicent,  published  in  the  Catidan  language, 
of  a  date,  it  is  conjectuied,  somewhat 
earlier  still. 

A  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  names 
of  pieces,  as  ^iven  in  the  above  work,  by 
Dacciesole,  six  hundred  years  ago,  may 
not  be  uninteresting  here.  The  king  and 
queen  alone  possess  the  characters  of 
our  pieces ;  his  alfin,  or  bishop,  is  a  law* 
yer,  seated  with  a  book  outspread  on  his 
knees ;  and  the  distinction  is  drawn,  that 
he  on  the  white  is  of  civil,  and  he  of  the 
black  of  criminal  law.  The  knights  are 
on  horseback,  in  full  armour.  The  rooks 
are  men  on  horseback,  Imt  unarmed.  The 
king's  rook's  pawn  is  a  husbandman,  witii 
•billhook  in  hand,  and  a  pruning  knife  in 
his  girdle.  The  knight's  pawn  is  a  smidi, 
with  hammer  and  trowel.  His  bishop's 
pawn  is  armed  with  a  pair  of  shears  and 
a  kaitdf  witli  an  ink-horn  at  his  button- 
hole, and  a  pen  behind  his  ear.  His  own 
pawn  is  known  by  a  wand-measure  and 


scale,  and  by  a  purse  of  gold.  His 
queen's  pawn  is  seated  with  a  book  in 
one  hana,  and  a  phial  in  the  other,— >his 
p;irdle  being  furnished  with  divers  surgical 
instruments.  His  queen's  bishop's  pawn 
bears  in  one  hand  a  glass  of  wine,  m  the 
other  a  loaf,  and  at  his  girdle  is  suspended 
a  bunch  of  keys.  His  queen's  knight's 
pawn  carries  keys  and  compasses^  and  an 
open  purse.  And  the  queen  s  rook's  pawn, 
with  dishevelled  hair,  and  in  rags,  displays 
four  dice  in  one  hand,  and  a  crust  of  bread 
in  the  other }  a  bag  being  suspended  from 
his  shoalder.  All  which,  Gaxton,  in  his 
translation,  has  thus  pithily  defined  :— 

ftolirann,  mOr  ttltnge  of  Qe  srtls. 
JhttffttM,  01^  otiet  toitfu$  in  snm  anlr 

nt^If. 
Braym  anir  maitirtf  of  rlot|.  miXf  itet«» 

rim, 
4torctsiiit1f  onli  ^svtitonk 
Vliffcvfnf  aiOr  tixntqUm  m)i  opote- 

tatit§. 
Cohnrttstn  aniH  ^*tUn, 
^  fBKKta  of  ft$  titit$,  aid  Ull$t$,  taSU 

wiMagcrf. 

It  would,  however,  appear  that  the 
chess-boards  of  fbrmer  times  were  on  a 
much  more  extended  scale  than  those  of 
our  era.  Mention  is  mad%  by  Twiss,  of 
the  remains  of  a  set  of  pieces  belonging 
to  Charlemagne,  in  the  eighth  century, 
which  he  had  seen  at  St.  Denys ;  of  these 
fifteen  of  the  pieces,  and  one  pawn  onlv, 
were  remaining,  the  latter  six  inches  m 
height,  representing  a  dwarf;  but,  of  the 
former,  excepting  only  the  king,  who  was 
on  a  throne  eight  inches  square  at  its  base, 
and  stood  a  foot  high,  he  profiBSses  himself 
incapable  of  givinff  any  description.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  one  has  seen 
these  pieces  since  his  time,  so  that,'  pro- 
bably, they  have  been  lost  or  destroyed 
amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century.  Those  used  by  pnnce 
Eugene,  and  seen  by  Philidor,  at  Kotter- 
dam,  were  three  inches  in  heiffht,  and  of 
solid  silver,  chased,  no  ways  differing  in 
color,  but  represented  in  the  costumes  of 
the  European  and  Asiatic  soldiery.  A 
splendid  set,  even  as  works  of  art,  were 
also  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated 
Van  der  Werf,  who  had  himself  carved 
them,  in  box  and  ebony;  and  they  are 
said  to  have  supplied  him  with  the  occu- 
pation of  his  entire  leisure  during  eighteen 
years.  They  were  all  busts,  carved  on 
pedestals;    the  kings  with  lions'  skins 
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thrown  over  their  shoulders,  the  paws 
crossing  in  front;  the  bishops  with  rools' 
caps  and  bells ;  the  knights  were  horses' 
heads  with  flowing  manes ;  and  the  pawns, 
eight  whites,  and  eight  negroes,  of  various 
expressions  and  ages.  But,  perhaps,  the 
most  splendid  set  on  record  was  the  one 
brought  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
sale,  some  years  since ;  they  were  all  of 
the  purest  red  and  white  cornelian ;— but 
the  price  demanded  was  so  large,  that  it 
is  not  believed  that  they  met  with  any 

}>urchaser  here:  indeed,  however  fitted 
or  the  cabinet,  or  the  lx>udoir,  as  oma- 
ments  or  accessaries,  chessmen  so  splendid 
can  be  of  little  use  to  the  real  plaver ; 
and  it  has  been  generally  observed  of  those 
who  had  expended  considerable  sums  in 
the  purchase  of  such,  that,  after  the 
novelty  had  worn  off,  they  have  reverted 
with  satisfaction,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
to  their  old,  substantial,  black  and  white, 
wooden  ones. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  learned — amongst  whom  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  the  late  Mr.  Christie,  ate  most 
conspicuous — to  assimilate  the  names  of 
our  pieces  vnth  those  used  in  the  east, 
without,  however,  much  success.  Caprice 
mav,  perhaps,  haVe  influenced  the  cnris* 
tenmg  diem,  as  much  as  intention ;  and 
it  can  matter  vefy  little,  so  Ions  as  their 
powers  are  universally  retained.  Con* 
nected  with  this  subject,  however,  it  does 
appear  a  little  singular  that  the  sober  and 
rehgious  English  should  havie  named  the 
ffm — the  fool,  or  madman — a  bishop; 
whilst  they  have  preserved  the  names  of 
the  king,  the  queeui  the  knight,  and  the 
foot-soldier,  or  pawn.  To  reconcile  some 
apparent  absurdities  in  this  nomenclature, 
a  small  tract  appMred  some  thirty  years 
since, — acknowledged,  it  is  understood, 
by  the  painstaking  P^rer  known  as  the 
anonymous  editor  of  Philidor,^proposing 
to  substitute  for  the  queen,  minuter;  for 
the  pawn^  commoner,  Sdc,  &c«  ;  and  to 
entitle  the  operation  called  **  casaing," 
'' closeting,'' &c.  This  proposal,  however, 
like  idl  odiers  that  have  been  ostensibly 
made  for  varying  the  game,  or  its  terms, 
from  established  usages,  met  with  no  en- 
couragement; and  now,  like  the  same 
gentleman's  ^  scale  of  powers,"  is  only  re- 
ferred to  for  the  purpose  of  a  passing  smile. 
It  does  not  app^r  that,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  any  consi- 
derable skill  in  the  game  was  cultivated 
in  England,  whilst,  amongst  ^he  Italians, 
its  refinements  had  been  most  elaborately 
analysed,  and  its  professors  were  estabTish- 


ing  to  themselves  a  fame  which  the  skill 
of  players  of  a  more  recent  date  has  in 
vain  attempted  to  rival.     In  confirmation 
of  this  fact,  the  best  players  of  the  present 
century  have  done  little  more  to  elucidate 
the  game  than  to  give  translations,  occa- 
sionally, from  the  most  esteemed  amongst 
them.    In  this  way  have  appeared,  in  an 
English  dress,  the  works  of  Damiauo, 
Salvio,  Giaoutio,  Ruy  Lopez,  &c.  &c., 
by  Sarratt ;  and  since,  the  very  accurate 
and  valuable  translations  by  Lewis,  of 
Greco,   Carrera,  &c.,  &c.;  and  that  by 
Bingham,  of  Dal  Rio,  the  most  instructive, 
perhaps,  of  all ;  though  it  were  certainly 
to  be  wished  that  it  had  been  edited  by  a 
more  experienced  player.    Up  to  the  time 
of  the  appearance  of  these  translations, 
the  only  standard  work  on  the  game,  in 
England,  was  that  by  Philidor ;  but,  treat- 
ing on  little  more  than  one  opening,  he 
may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  fettered, 
rather  than  expanded,  the  genius  of  the 
English  student,  inasmuch  as,  professing 
as  It  does  to  be  an  analysis  of  the  game, 
players  were  led  to  imagine  all  openings 
not  recognised  by  him  as  bad  play ;  and 
thus  some  of  the  most  instructive,  if  by 
chance  they  occurred,  were  neglected  or 
despised.    Still,  however,  the  knowledge 
was  scattered  over  many  volumes  ;    a 
ffreat  portion  of  it  was  also  much  too  re- 
fined for  the  mere  student :  and  a  work 
that  shoidd  oonyev  just  as  much  of  instruc- 
tion as  he  would  be  able  to  appreciate, 
has  always  been  a  desideratum.    Players 
in  this  country  will  therefore  have  seen, 
with  much  satisfaction,  the  first  portion  of 
a  work  by  Mr.  Lewis,— to  whose  perse- 
▼erance  the  game  already  owes  so  much, 
—  which  is  intended  to  contain  eveiy 
information  requisite  for  the  perfect  de- 
velopment of  the  pieces  in  all  the  usual 
openings.    This  work  is  preceded  by  a 
a  few  apt,  but  general,  rules  of  great 
value;  imd,  in  the  illustiation  of  ^'the 
Bishops  close  game,"  **  the  Kings  Knight's 
Game."  ^the  Queen's  Bishops    pawns 
flame,"  and  of  <«  the  Kings  Gambit,"  so 
ar  as  in  the  three  first  parts  it  has  gone, 
leaves  nothing  to  he  desired. 

Whilst  it  mayabe,  however,  doubted, 
whether  the  best  plavers  of  late  years  have 
not  been  found  in  France,  the  question  is 
one  of  comparative  individual  strength, 
that  has  never  been  tried;  in  number, 
the  French  certainly  exceed  us,  and  so, 
perhaps,  of  the  generation  that  has  passed 
away ;  for,  without  naming  Philidor,  in 
whose  constitution  theyotur  brillant  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  least  as  evident  as 
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the' profound,  the  names  of  the  marquis 
de  urosminy,  the  cheralier  de  Feron,  the 
chevalier  du  Son,  Verdoni,  and  de  Lagalle, 
amongst  the  players  of  the  last  century, 
and  Du  Bourblanc,  Le  Preton,  and  La 
Bourdonnave^  of  this,  are  a  host,  against 
which  we  have  only  to  oppose  Sarratt, 
and  Lewis,  —  beyond  dispute  the  two 
ablest  players  that  England  has  produced. 

Notwithstanding,  the  game  is  perhaps 
played  more  generally  by  the  Germans, 
than  in  either  of  the  nations  to  which  we 
have  referred,  eminently  suited  as  it  is  to 
their  peculiar  temperament  —  wary,  pro« 
found,  cautious,  and  persevering — and, 
accordingly,  that  country  has  produced 
many  fine  players. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  estimation 
in  whidi  it  has  been  heretofore  held  by 
them  occurs  in  a  work  written  by  Silber- 
schmidt,  entitled  **  Chess  Secrets,^'  and  re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Netto,  in  one  lately 
publiahed  by  him ;  by  which  it  appears 
that  a  certain  dignitary  of  the  church  of 
Halberstadt,  in  Prussia,   had  been,  for 
some  offence,  banished  from  that  city  to 
the  village  of  Strtebeck,  when,  for  the 
amusement  and  occupation  of  his  leisure, 
he  took  some  pains  to  instruct  the  natives 
in  the  game  of  chess ;  finding  apt  scholars, 
and   gratified   with    the    opportunity   of 
''improving  their  manners  and  morals," 
he  took  much  pains  to  render  them  credit- 
able players,  and,  subsequently,  when, 
after  his  recal,  he  became  bishop  of  Hal- 
berstadt, he  conferred  certain  municipal 
privileges  on  the  village  of  his  banish- 
ment, of  which,  according  to  another 
writer,  they  were  to  be  deprived,  if  beaten 
at  chess ;  but,  in  addition,  he  bestowed  a 
more  valuable  benefit  in  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  a  frfee-school,  which  still 
exists,and  inwhich  the  game  must  be  taught. 
The  fiiroe  of  their  skill  attracted  thither,  in 
the   year  1651,  Frederick  William,   of 
Brandenburg,  who,  in  return  for  the  amuse- 
ment they  hwl  afforded  him,  and  in  token 
of  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  their 
play,  presented  to  them  a  magnificent 
carved  chess-board,  having  on  its  obverse 
a  table  for  the  game  of  the  ''Courier,''  toge- 
ther with  two  sets  of  chessmen,  the  one 
of  Ivory,  but  the  other  of  silver, — one 
half  of  the  latter  being  gilt,  by  way  of 
iistinction:    this    set,    however,    it    is 
■apposed,  the  churchmen  of  Halberstadt 
considered  too  valuable  for  a  pdtry  vil- 
lage,—accordingly,  they  were  borrowed 
by  them,  and  never  returned .    The  neces- 
sity of  protecting  themselves  from   the 


im|>ertinences  of  strangers,  induces  the  in- 
habitants to  decline  playing,  unless  for 
money,  and,  accordingly,  many  persons 
have  lost  to  them.     It  appears,  however, 
that  they  have  not  been  always  equally  for- 
tunate ;  for,  on  a  certain  occasion,  a  friend 
of  Silberschmidt,  one  N.  N.,  indulging  the 
knight  errantry  of  a  true   chess-player, 
challenged  their  provost,  and  bc«t  players, 
and,  after  a  contest  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, at  tlie  sign  of  the  Chess-board  and 
Marble,  came  off  victorious.    Now,  it  was 
natural  that  the  aforesaid  N.  N.  should  be 
desirous  of  carrying  off  some  trophy,  and 
he  therefore  appli^  for  a  certificate ;    it 
was  given,  sUting  simply  the  fact ;   and, 
**  alas,  to  confess,''  such  is  the  term,  that 
N.  N.  "had  carried   off  the  victory." 
This  important  document  was  signed  and 
sealed  with  the  corpoimtion  seal :  but  no 
sooner  had  be  obtained  it  than,  probably 
in  alarm  for  their  privileges,  they  were  de- 
sirous of  withdrawing  it,  and  no  intreaties 
were  at  first  spared  to  recover  possession 
of  it.     Fnding  these  of  no  avail,  they 
offered  money,  increasinff  their  estimate 
of  its  value,  until,  had  be  been  so  dis- 
posed, he  might  have  realized  to  very  consi- 
derable   advantage.      N.    N.,    however, 
valued  his  honor  too  highly,  and,  not 
content  with  inflexibly  bearing  his  certifi- 
cate  away,  he   has    rather    ungallantly 
published  it  to  the  world — "  alas,"  to  the 
utter  discomfiture  of  the  men  of  Stroebeck. 
Meanwhile,  the  various  works  on  art 
and  science,  the  encyclopedias,  &c.,  pro- 
fessing to  give  instruction,  and  to  contain 
knowledge  on  all  matters  witiiin  the  circle 
of  human  attainment,  contained  no  refer- 
ence to  the  abundant  works  in  Italian, 
German,  &c.,  from  which  real  infoiraation 
on  the  game  of  chess  might  have  been 
acquired ;  but,  contenting  themselves  with 
an  elaborate  rifacimento  of  Dr.  Ilydc*s 
researches,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  bald 
anecdotes  from  the   French  £ncyclop6- 
distes,  they  contrived  to  cover  a  certain 
portion   of  space*  without  affording,  to 
such  as  might  consult  them,  one  sentence 
of  real  instruction  or  usefiil  knowledge. 

It  has  been  a  question  amongst  players 
how  far  the  capacity  for  conducting  a  game 
without  seeing  die  board^-the  moves  of  the 
pieces  being  indicated  by  a  third  person — 
should  be  admitted  as  evidenceof  a  superior, 
or  first  rate  talent  for  the  game  Without 
affecting  to  decide  that  question,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  players  of  a  very  infe- 
rior grade  have  frequently  excelled  in  this 
particular  exhibition  of  meinoriAl  tenacity, 
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whilst  it  if  on  record  that  many  ancient 
players, — SaWo,  Paolo  Boi,  Z^rone,  Me- 
drano,  Ruy  Lopez,  &c.  &c.,  notoriously 
first  rate  in  their  day,  played  under  such 
restrictions  up  to  within  nearly  a  pawn  of 
their  strength ;  that  Sacchieri  could  play 
equally  well  four  games  at  p  ti  ^^ 
although  Philidor's  vanity  led  hin4  wO  i^nk 
the  talent  so  highly,  that,  in  his  ostenta* 
tious  notice  of  some  of  the  games  played 
by  him,  at  Parsloes,  &c.,  against  three 
adversaries  at  a  time»  he  prefaces  it  by  an 
apology  for  a  statement  wnich  he  professes 
to  give  ''  lest  posterity  should  not  credit 
the  possibility  of  the  fact/'  Philidor 
probably  did  not,  any  more  than  other 
great  men,  calculate  on  the  much  slandered 
**  march  of  intellect,"  or  that  it  would 
take  chess  in  its  course.  He  either  did 
not  know,  or  never  supposed  that  posterity 
would — the  works  on  we  game  tnen  con- 
fined to  the  libraries  of  the  curious.  He 
was  mistaken.  The  effect  has  been  that 
an  increased  love  for  the  game  has  spread 
over  the  country — that  clubs  have  been 
formed — that  coffee  houses  and  divans 
have  been  opened  for  the  game — that 
hundreds  play  at  it  where  it  was  scarcely 
possible,  a  ^w  years  since,  to  find  an 
adversary,— and  that  a  liberal  education 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  complete  without 
a  knowledge  of  this  **  science"  according 
to  Leibnitz, — but,  certainly,  this  most 
interesting  and  scientific  of  all  games. 

•    March,  tBSl.  R.  B. 


Antiquity  of  Chess — Origin  op  the 

QUEEV. 

[For  the  Yen  Book.] 

There  are,  perhaps,  as  many  countries 
which  lay  claim  to  tne  honor  of  the  inven- 
tion of  chess,  as  there  were  cities  which 
contended  for  the  birth  of  Homer.  I  shall 
briefly  enumerate  a  few  of  the  numerous 
inventors  of  this  most  rational  amusement, 
and  then  ofier,  with  all  due  submission,  a 
mere  conjecture  of  my  own. 

(1.)  Stnitt  (in  his  celebrated  work, 
which  has  been  lately  edited  by  a  parti- 
cular friend  to  science,  and  to  myself,) 
informs  us  that  John  de  Vignev  assigned 
the  invention  to  a  Babylonian  philosopher 
— ^Xenes — in  the  reign  oC  evil  Merodach, 
whose  object  it  was  **  lo  eclatm  a  wicked 
king,"  &c.  Strutt  agrees  that  ^  it  made 
its  first  appearance  in  Asia." 

(2.)  Seneca  attributes  the  origin  of  the 
game  to  Chilo,  the  Spartan,  one  of  the 
ycven  sages  of  Greece. 


(3.)  Sir  William  Jones  has  left  us  a 
poem  entitled  **  Caissa,"  the  first  idea  of 
which  was  taken  from  Vida,  **  in  which 
(says  he)  the  invention  of  chess  is  prac- 
tically ascribed  to  Mars,  though  it  is 
certain  that  tht  gare  was  originally 
brought  from  India." 

f  4.)  Gibbon,  treating  upon  the  learning 
ana  wisdom  of  the  Brahmins,  continues, 
**  To  admonish  kings  tliat  they  are  strong 
only  in  the  strength  of  their  subjects,  the 
same  Tadians  invented  the  game  of  chess, 
which  was  likewise  introduced  into  Persia 
under  the  reign  of  Nushirvan." 

(6.)  Chaucer  tells  us  it  was 

'**  AthaluB  that  made  the  game 
First  of  the  cheta,  so  was  his  name." — 

And  Cornelius  Agrippa  informs  us  that 
Attains,  king  of  Asia,  is  said  to  be  the 
inventor  of  games  of  chance. 

(6)  Peter  Texiras  is  certain  it  is  of 
Persian  origin,  inasmuch  as  the  name  of 
every  piece  is  derived  from  that  language. 

(7.)  Kennett  agrees  with  those  who 
attribute  the  invention  to  Palamedes, 
prinoe  of  Eubcsa,  during  the  siege  of  Troy, 
—an  excellent  time  for  becoming  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  game  1 

(8.)  Others  will  ^ve  the  merit  to 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  is  said  to 
have  devised  the  pastime  to  divert  his  idle 
army ;  to  whom  (I  imagine)  Burton  al- 
ludes when  he  tells  us  that  the  game  was 
**  invented,  some  say,  by  the  generall  of 
an  army  in  a  famine,  to  keep  souldiers 
from  mutiny."  He  gives  Bellonius  as  his 
authority. 

(9.)  The  Arabians  claim  the  honor  for 
their  countiyman,  Sissa,  or  Sida.    And 

(10.)  A  manuscript  in  the  Harleiau 
Collection  pronounces  Ulysses  to  be  the 
inventor.  In  fact,  so  many  were  tlie 
competitors  for  the  honor  of  the  discovery, 
that  Herodotus  coiuidered  it  worthy  of 
record,  that  the  Lydians  did  not  lay  claim 
to  the  merit  of  the  invention    f  chess. 

Among  such  a  host  of  contending 
evidence  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  decide 
the  question :  but  we  may  fairly  offer  any 
conjecture  which  is  founded  upon  the 
internal  testimony  of  the  game  itself.  I 
shall,  at  any  rate,  assume  the  permission 
of  so  doing.  We  must  observe  in  the 
machinery  of  the  game,  that,  strangely 
inconsistent  with  our  ideas  of  propriety 
and  probability,  '<  the  queen''  is  the  chief 
character  in  the  contest.  She  is  not 
merely  the  soft  excitement  of  the  war, — 
the  Helen  for  whom  mighty  monarchs 
will  fight  and  fall ;  she  is  not  the  nigh- 
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minded  instigator  of  hostility,  tvlio  bids 
her  king  go  iorth  with  her  blessing,  to  the 
battle :  no,  she  is  the  actiye,  undaunted, 
inde&tigable  Inder  of  the  army, — ^herself 
a  host! 

This  occupation  ii»,  certainly,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  an  Asiatic 
princess  of  the  days  of  yore  as  with  that 
of  a  modem  belle ;  for  all  hbtory  informs 
us  that  the  eastern  queen  was  no  more 
than  the  humble  slave,  and  inanimate 
amusement,  of  her  royal  spouse.  There 
is  but  one  oriental  lady  in  the  pages  of 
ancient  annals  who  acted  the  part  of  the 
queen  of  chess, — ^who  fought,  and  who 
conquered, — and  that  lady  is  Semiramis. 
To  her  reign,  therefore,  do  I  attribute  the 
invention  of  chess.  It  is  indisputably  of 
Asiatic  origin,  and  of  very  great  antiquity. 
The  earliest  writer  upon  the  subject  who 
appears  to  have  given  it  any  serious  con- 
sideration places  its  birth  (as  we  have 
seen  above)  in  Babylon :  and,  moreover, 
the  institution  of  the  game  would,  at  that 
particular  period,  have  been  not  only 
probable  in  appearance,  but  politic  in 
practice.  It  would  have  been,  during 
that  reign,  not  only  a  pleasant  amusement, 
but  a  piece  of  most  delicate  flattery  to 
the  royal  heroism ;  it  would  then  have 
been  an  entertaining  method  of  teaching 
her  idle  subjects  that  their  empress 
was  their  lord  and  their  leader, — the 
gainer  of  their  glory, — the  palladium  of 
their  prosperity.  I  can  discover  no  other 
way  of  explaining  tiie  extraordinary  regu* 
lations  of  the  game. 

The  objects,  which  have  been  assigned 
as  contemplated  by  the  inventors  of  che8% 
appear  to  me  most  unsatisfactory.  '<  It  was 
constructed  (says  one  party) for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  a  kmg  humility :  to  show  him 
he  is  supported  solely  by  the  exertions  of 
his  subjects."  This  is  true;  but  it  also 
instructs  him  that  at  the  king's  downfiiU 
the  whole  nation  must  perish;  and  it 
does  any  thing  but  teach  nim  to  submit 
to  restraint,  when  it  proves  that  the  com- 
monweal must  be  ruined  when  even  the 
king  is  checKd  on  all  sides.  "  It  was 
invented  (says  another  exposition)  to 
withdraw  the  attention  of  the  hungrv  from 
the  contemplation  of  their  hunger.'^  But 
starvation  has  a  voice,  which,  like  eveiv 
other  ventriloquism,  can  be  heard  both 
iar  and  near!  Montaigne  thought  so 
lightly  of  the  interest  of  the  game,  that 
he  writes,  ''  I  hate  and  avoid  it,  because 
it  is  not  play  enough:"  and  as  to  the 
**  movaF'  of  the  amusement,  he  declares 


that  it  produces  all  the  malevolent  pa»« 
sions,  *<  and  a  vehement  desire  of  getting 
the  better  in  a  concern,  wherein  it  were 
more  excusable  to  be  ambitious  of  being 
overcome.''  Burton  pronounces  it  to  be 
<'  a  testv,  cholerick  game,  and  very  offen- 
sive to  Dim  that  loseth  ^e  mate."  The 
wife  of  Ferrand,  count  of  Flanders, 
allowed  her  husband  to  remain  in  prison, 
when  she  could  easily  have  procured  his 
liberation,  in  consequence  of  their  mutual 
hatred  produced  by  chess-playing  1  And 
history  gives  us  many  other  instances  of 
the  vindictive  feeling  which  this  <<  moral" 
nastime  generates.  Pliny  informs  us  that 
Numidia  Quadratilla  used  always  to  send 
her  grandson  out  of  the  room  when  '*  she 
used  to  relax  her  mind  with  a  game  of 
chess.*' — And  Ovid  instructs  the  lover  to 
be  especially  particular  in  allowing  his 
ladv-love  to  wm  the  game :  the  triumph 
of  his  skill  might  cost  him  the  heart  of 
his  indignant  antaaonist. 

It  will,  probably,  be  objected  to  my 
humble  conjecture,  ^  that  the  queen  used 
not  to  be  the  leading  piece  upon  the 
board;  that  the  ancient  name  for  that 
piece  was  "  fers,"  or  "  ferce," — which, 
liyde  says,  is  obviously  derived  from  the 
Persian  "  phez,"  or  "  pherzan,"  a  general, 
or  chief  counsellor, — a  title  by  which  that 
piece  was  distinguished  in  the  east :  and 
that  mutt  be  the  original  name  of  the 
piece,  because  all  the  terms  of  the  game 
were  derived  from  the  Persian."  To  this, 
I  shall  briefly  replv  that  I  doubt  the  de- 
rivation from  such  a  souroe:  and,  se- 
condly, that  the  piece  we  call  the  '*  queen" 
has  been  supposed  to  be  a  female,  as  long 
as  the  game  has  been  known  in  Europe. 

First.  It  is  asserted  that  the  same 
terms  in  the  game  are  used  by  all  the 
world,  and  that  those  terms  aro  of  Persian 
origin :  for  instance  ''  check-mate,"  which 
is  derived  from  <«  shAk-mftt,"— <<  the  king 
is  conquered."  To  this  I  must  reply, 
thait  the  French  never  used  that  term : 
their  expression — indicative  of  the  po- 
liteness of  the  nation — was  ^<  ave," — 
**  hail,"  to  the  king, — a  Latin  salutation ; 
and  the  idea  of  deriving  **  check"  from 
^  sh&k'!  is  too  ridiculous  to  require  fur- 
ther comment.  In  the  oldest  MsS.  quoted 
by  Strutt,  the  names  of  the  men  are  as 
English  as  they  are  now.  The  bishop  is 
called  <<  the  archer;"  the  castle  is  termed 
«  rook,"  or  "  roc;"  and  if,  indeed, « roc" 
be  a  Persian  word,  signifying  (properly) 
a  rock,  I  think  we  have  a  wora  very  much 
like  it  in  our  own  language. 
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tare  that  the  game  of  chess  was  invented 
out  of  compliment  to  Semiramis,  inas- 
much as  there  appears  no  other  way  of 
accounting  for  the  particular  character 
enacted  by  ^  the  queen." 

P.  P.  PiFRS. 

Marchy  1831. 

The  Kvf guts'  Leaps. 
Mr.   Hone— The  subjoined   Knights' 
grand  leaps  over  the  whole  Chess-board 
are   much  at  your  service  for  the    Year 
Book. 

Chess  Board  Numbered  to  e,nubU  the 
readtr  to  perform  the  leaps. 


Secondly.     The  queen  I  will  maintain 
to  have  always  been  considered  a  tady^ 
whatever  her  appellation  might  have  been. 
In  the  Harleian  MSS.,  where  she  is  called 
"  fers/*  she  is  also  termed  "  reyne,"  and 
"  regina.*'    In  the  account  of  the  Fanciful 
Dance,  performed  before  queen  Whims, 
,  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  large 
game  with  animate  chessmen— (such  as, 
we  read  in  actual  history,  that  John,  duke 
of  Austria,  and  a  certain  dukt  of  Weimar, 
were  wont  to  have  played  in  a  large  hall, 
purposely   chequered  black  and   white, 
where  their  servants  moved,  a-la-chess- 
men,  at  their  bidding),— Rabelais  enu- 
merates the  performers,  and  calls  them 
"  a  king,  a  queen,  two  archers,"  &c.,  and 
she  is  characterised,  throughout,  as  acting 
the  part  of  a  lady.     Chaucer,   in  his 
"  Booke  of  the  Duchesse,'*  introduces  tho 
sorrowful  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lan- 
caster, lamenting  the  death  of  Blanch,  his 
consort,  and  makes  him  complain  that  he 
had  played  at  cheis  with  fortune,  when 

"  With  her  fabe  drang^  full  diverse 
She  stalo  on  me  and  toke  my  ftn,** 

Which    «  fers "    evidently    means    his 
duchesse;  for  he  continues,  that 

•*  Through  that  draught  I  hav«  iorae 
My  blisM  :  alas,  that  I  was  borne*'— 

And  now  his  only  wish  is  to  die. 

I  hope  it  will  be  acknowledged  tha» 
there  is  some  foundation  for  my  conjee  _^ 
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8,  to  37  to  47  to  64  to  54  to'^  to  iO  to tt  tofs  to?  *"  *'  ''  '"'"'''"»  ^'  '» 
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VARIOUS  COMMUNICATIONS  ON  CHESS.  . 

n     „   .  .  hini  sod  Bajaiet.     KinzJohn  of  Enduid 

,^  ^""«'^"'  **•  in.i5led  upon  com^luding  hi.  g«me  l5rfb« 

(Fm  tlM  Yen  Book.)  y,^  g,„  „  audieuce  lo  the  deputies  from 

lltii  matt   iogenioiu  and   faMinating  Rooueo,  coiDin;  to  apprize  him  that  their 

nme  it  of  very  great  antiquity,  and, per-  city  nag  beiieged. 

Dipt,  there  ii  no  game  that  can  boait  to        Ring  Jameil.Btyled  this Kameaphilot*. 

general  a  itudy  and  practice ;  for,  though  phic  folly.  His  son.Charlei  I ,  was  at  cbeM 

'•rioua  gamei  on  cardt   may   be   more  when  told  that  t}ie  Scots  had  finally  d^ 

commonly  nnrsued  in  some  pnrts  of  Eu-  termined  upon  selling  him  to  the  English  ; 

rope,  cheasu  not  only  an  object  of  exten-  and  hedid  not  seem  any  way  discomposedi 

•ive  BtteDtion  in  Europe,  but  played  with  but  coolly  continued  hit  game.     Charles 

fncompdrably  more  frequency  in  Asia.  XII.,  of  Sweden,  whea  surrounded,  in  a 

Al  Amin,  Vhalif  of  Bhagdat,  was  earn-  house  of  Bender,  by  the  Tnrki,  barricaded 

wtl^  employed   at   this  game  when  his  the  premises,  and  then  coolly  set  down  lo 

oapilal   retidenoe   was  on   the   point  of  chess :  this  prince  always  used  the  king 

being  taken  by  assault.    Tamerlane  the  more  than  any  other  piece,  and  thereby 

Great  is  recorded  to  have  been  entpged  at  lost  every  game  ;  not  perceiving  that  the 

eaasi  aunng  the  decisive  battle  between  kiug.  although  the  most  coniidet*We  «f   , 
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all.  If  impotent,  either  to  attack  hit  ene- 
mies or  to  defend  himaelfy  without  the 
aseistanee  of  hia  people. 

The  game  is  raid  to  have  been  inTeated 
by  the  wife  of  Kavan,  king  of  Lanca 
(Ceylon),  in  order  to  amuse  bim  with  an 
image  of  war  (^fieU  war,  I  suppose),  while 
bis  metropolis  was  closely  besieged  bv 
Kama,  in  the  second  age  of  the  world. 
According  to  sir  William  Jones's  Chrono- 
logy of  the  Hindoos,  Kama  appeared  on 
euui  3800  years  ago. 

The  Chinese  draw  a  river  on  the  chess- 
board, but  they  have  no  piece  representing 
a  ship,  which  the  Hindoos  have,  and  which 
has  the  power  of  a  modem  bishop.  The 
Chinese,  instead  of  a  ship,  use  a  chariot. 

The  Chinese  call  this  game  ehoke-cho(h' 
kong4u  (the  play  of  the  science  of  war). 
The  Burmhan  name  for  chess  is  chii-tka- 
reeUf  a  term  applied  bv  them  either  to  a 
generalissimo,  or  warnure;  an  etymolo* 
gist  might  perhaps  trace  it  as  a  corruption 
of  tbe  Sanscrit  cha-4utHmga  (the  four 
angas,  or  members,  of  an  armyV  The 
Persians'  game  and  table  are  both  called 
iktUrangf  or,  more  oommonly,  shutrung. 

Tbe  piece  we  call  the  queen,  the  tm. 
Dainee  Barrington  derives  from  the 
Fksrsian  phtn^  or  general,  and  expoees  the 
absurdity  of  calling  this  piece  a  queen, 
by  asking  how  we  are  to  metamorphose  a 
root  soldier,'  or  pawn,  into  a  queen,  as 
admitted  in  the  £nglish  game.  The 
blunder  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
French  gallantry.  Fierce,  in  French,  is 
Virgo ;  and,  oonsorting  with  the  king,  they, 
by  a  very  natural  transition,  made  their 
virgin  a  queen. 

The  bishop  (formerly  JSJ,  an  elephant), 
the  knight  (originally  onoe,  horse),  the 
rooks  (at  first  rot'kaanj  armed  chariot,  or 
rookkf  a  hero),  aod  tbe  pa^wn  (from  peoHf 
an  attendant'^  are  the  ^eces  which,  with 
the  king  and  queen,  are  played  with  in 
European  games. 

C.  J.  Haicvtov. 

j|£iircAS,1831. 

Chess  Memorakda. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Tlie  learned  Hyde  has  undertaken  to 
show,  from  undoubted  authorities,  that 
chess  was  first  invented  in  India,  and 
passed  from  thence  to  Persia,  before  the 
year  oC  Christ  576,  and  from  Persia  to 
Arabia. 

Sir  William  Jones  is  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. He  rays, "  If  evidence  were  required 
lo  prove  this  feet,  we  may  be  satisfied 


with  the  testimony  of  the  Persians,  who, 
though  as  much  inclined  as  other  nations 
to  appropriate  the  ingenious  inventions  of 
foreign  people,  unanimously  agree  that 
the  game  was  imported  from  the  west  of 
India,  in  the  sixth  century  of  jour  mnJ' 

The  honorable  Daines  Barrington,  in 
his  ^  Historical  Disquisition  on  the  game 
of  Chess,*  asserts  and  maintains  the  claim 
of  the  Chinese  as  inventors.  Du  Halde 
cites  a  Chinese  treatise,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  it  is  the  favorite  game  of  that 
country,  and  a  Chinese  MS.  is  in  exisu 
ence,  which  relates  that,  379  years  after 
the  time  of  Confucius,  or  1965  years 
ago.  Hung  Cochu,  king  of  Kiangnan,  sent 
an  expedition  into  the  Shense  country, 
under  the  command  of  a  mandarin,  called 
Hansing,  to  conquer  it.  After  one  suc- 
cessful campaign,  the  soldiem  were  put 
into  winter  quarters,  where,  finding  the 
weather  much  colder  than  they  had  been 
accustomed  to,  and  being  also  deprived 
of  their  wives  and  families,  the  army  in 

Sneral  became  clamorous  to  return  home, 
snsung,  upon  this,  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  bad  consequences  of  com)>lying  with 
their  wishes.  The  necessity  of  soothing 
has  troops,  and  reconciling  them  to  their 
condition,  in  order  to  complete  his  oper- 
ations in  the  following  year,  appeared 
urgent,  and  therefore,  after  much  consi-* 
deration,  he  invented  the  game  of  chess, 
as  well  to.  amuse  his  men  in  their  vacant 
hours,  as  to  inflame  their  military  ardor, 
the  game  being  wholly  founded  on  the 
principles  of  war.  The  stmtagem  suc- 
ceedea.  The  soldiers  fiugot,  in  their 
mimtc  contests,  tbe  inconveniences  of 
their  post.  In  the  spring  the  general 
took  the  field  again,  and  in  a  few  months 
added  the  rich  country  of  Shense  to  the 
kingdom  of  Kiangnan,  by  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  its  king,  Choupayuen.  On 
thi^  conquest  Hung  Cochu  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor,  and  Choupayuen  slew 
himselL 

Of  the  European  nations  the  Italians 
were  the  first  who  became  acquainted 
with  this  ingenious  game,  which  was 
probably  introduced  among  them  by  tbe 
first  crusaders,  who,  before  the  destruction 
of  the  eastern  empire,  often  remained  for 
some  time  at  Constuitinopie. 

Hyde  supposes  that  chess  was  first 
known  in  England  about  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  because  the  court  of  Exchequer 
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tvas  then  first  established ;  but  we  find  io 
Okie's  edition  of  Hist.  Ramsieins  (c.  85) 
that,  when  bishop  (Etheric  obtained  ad- 
mission to  Canute  the  great,  upon  some 
urgent  business,  about  midnight,  he  found 
the  king  and  iiis  courtiers  engaged  at  play, 
some  at  dice,  and  others  at  cheti.  rrom 
Hist.  Olai  Magni  (p.  573),  we  learn  that 
when  a  young  nobleman  applied  ibr  per- 
mission to  pay  his  addresses  to  his  daugh- 
ter, the  parent  commonly  made  a  trial  of 
his  temper  by  playing  with  him  at  diee 
or  chess,  before  ne  gave  him  an  answer. 

From  the  treatise  entitled  **  Ye  game 
yt  Chesse,''  and  printed  by  Caxton,  in 
1474,  it  appears  that  this  game  was  not 
uncommon  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  The  mention,  and  especially  the 
extreme  rarity,  of  this  book,  may  excuse 
the  following  extract  from  it. — 

^  This  book  is  deuyded  and  departed  into 
four  traytyes  and  partyes 

^  Th£fint  trayfye. 

^  How  the  play  of  chesse  was  fyrst 

founden^and  ?nder  what  ky  iig.  Cap.  i 
*'  Who  fonde  first  the.  play  of  the 

ehesse.  Ca il 

^  Wherefore  the  play  was  fonden 

and  maad.  Ca. iii 

«  The  iecmd  trt^tye. 
**  The  forme  of  a  kyng,  his  manneit 

and  estate.  Ca i 

^The  fourme  and    manners  of  a 

queue.  Ca ii 

'The  condicion  and  forme  of  the 

Alphyns.  Ca iii 

**  Theordre  of  ehyualrye  of  knyght-. 

hode,  her  offycers  and  manners.  Ca.   iiii 

The  forme  and  manner  of  rooke8.Ca.      t 
**  The  thyrd  traytyt. 
^  The  oflSces  and  maners  of  labour- 

ers*  \ywL    ...  ......        1 

'^Themanncrandoffyceofasmyth.Ca.  ii 
''Thoffice   of   notaries,    aduocates, 

scriueners,  and  drapers  or  cloth- 
makers.  Ca iii 

"  The  manners  of  marchauntes  and 

chaungers;  Ca iiii 

^  The  forme  of  physiciens,  leches, 

spacers,  and  appotycaryes.  Ca.  .  ▼ 
**  Of  tauemers,  hostelers,  and  ritail- 

lers.  Ca. iiii 

"  Of  kepers  of  townes,  receyuers  of 

custom,  and  tollenars.  Ca. .  .  .  vii 
**  Of  messagers,  currours,  rybauldes, 

and  players  at  the  dyse.  Ca.     .    .   viii 
.     .**  Tkefmrth  traytye, 
'^  Of  the  chesse-borde  in  genere,  how 

it  is  made.  Ca i 


*^  The  draught  of  the  kyng,  and  how 

he  meueth  him  in  the  eschequer.Ca.  ii 
^  Of  the  meuyuR  of  the  queue,  and 

how  she  yssueth  out  of  her  plaoe.Ca.  iii 
^  Of  the  yssue  of  the  alphyns.  Ca.  .  iiii 
'<  Of  the  meuyng  of  the  knyghies.  Ca.  ▼ 
<'  Of  the  yssue  of  the  rookis,  and  of 

her  progresse.  Ca. ti 

*^  Of  tnyssue  of  the  comyn  peple, 

whom  thepawnes  represente.  Ca.  vii 
^'  Of  tbe  epilogacion,  and  recapitula- 

cion  of  thys  book.  Ca.  •  .  .  viii.** 
The  book  ends  with  these  words : — *^  And 
by  this  maner  it  happend  that  the  kyng, 
that  tofore  tyme  haa  ben  vyctous,  and 
disordynate  in  his  lyu]mg,  was  made  iust 
and  vertuous,  debonayr,  gracious,  and  ful 
of  vertues  vnto  all  peple.  And  a  man 
that  lyuyth  in  thys  work!  wy thout  vertues^ 
lyueth  not  as  man,  but  as  a  beste.  Thenne 
late  every  man,  cHf  what  condicion  be  be 
that  redyth  or  hereth  this  litel  book  redde, 
take  therby  ensaumple  to  amende  bym. — 
Explicit,  per  Caxton.*'  This  is  the  first 
book  that  was  ever  printed  in  England. 

It  is  certain  that  chess  was  a  fiuhioit- 
able  amusemeni  in  most  houses  of  rank,, 
in  the  time  of  Richard  III.  Elizabeth 
was  a  chess  player,  and  Charles  the  Mar. 
trr  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  player  at 
this  game,  though  he  advises  his  son 
against  it  because  it  is  '^  overwise." 

In  Fiance  this  game  seems  to  have 
been  known  at  an  earlier  period  than  in 
England.  Carle  avers  that,  at  a  chess 
match  between  Henry  I.,  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  England,  and  Loui» 
le  Gros,  son  of  Philip  of  France,  which 
took  place  at  Philip's  court,  in  1087, 
Louis  liaving  ost  several  games  to  Henry, 
and  much  mooey^  threw  the  chess  men  at 
Henry's  face,  WVio  retaliated  the  affront 
by  flooring  liouis  with  the  board,  and  was 
proceeding  to  kill  him  outright,  when  his 
elder  brother,  Robert,  timely  interposed. 
John  of  Salisbury  relates  that,  in  a  battle 
between  the  French  and  English,  in  1 1 17, 
an  English  knight,  seizing  the  bridle  of 
Louis  leGros,  and  crying  out  "  the  king'$ 
iaken^  Louis  struck  him  to  the  ground 
with  hu  sword,  saying,  "  Ne  seals  tu  pas 
qu'  auz  echecs  on  ne  prend  pas  le  roy  ?  ** 
^  Dost  thou  not  know  that  at  chess  the 
king  is  never  taken  ?**  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  of  France,  the  king,  according 
to  Froissart,  played  at  this  game  with  the 
duke  of  Burgundy. 

It  has  bera  shown  that  this  game  was 
popular  among  the  English,  before  the 
mtrodttction  of  cards;  Uiis  may  account 
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for  the  **  cbecqtiers"  placed  at  the  doors 
of  public  houses,  which  might  have  ori- 
ginally been  intended  to  advertise  the  peo- 
ple Uiat  their  favorite  amusement  could  be 
enjoyed  within.  Brand,  however,  is  of  a 
different  opinion;  "the  eheeqturt,**  saith 
he,  **  were  originally  intended,  I  should 
suppose,  for  a  kind  of  draught-board, 
called  teMes,  and  showed  that  there  that 
game  might  be  played.  From  their  color, 
which  was  red,  and  the  similarity  to  a 
lattice,  it  was  corruptly  caUe4  ike  red 
lettuce^  which  word  b  frequently  used  by 
*  ancient  writers  to  signify  an  ale-house.'' 

These  necessarily  hasty  and  imperfect 
observations  may  conclude  with  lionest 
Caxton's  <^  Description  of  the  Pieces  and 
Pawns,''  as  it  stands  with  its  modernised 
autography,  in  the  Rev.  T.  Frogual  Dib-- 
din's  *<  Typographical  Anticmities." 
**Ik»criptiim  of  the  Pieces. 
"The  Kino  must  be  thus  made;  for  he 
must  set  in  a  chair  clothed  in  purple, 
crowned  on  his  head ;  in  his  right  hand 
a  sceptre,  in  his  left  hand  an  apple  of 
«old.'»^ 

"  Thus  ought  Tbb  Qubbh  to  be  made : 
she  ought  to  be  a  fair  lady,  silting  in  a 
chair,  and  crowned  with  a  crown  on  her 
head,  and  clad  with  a  cloth  of  gold,  and  a 
mantle  above  furred  with  ermine;  and 
she  should  sit  on  the  left  side  of  the  King, 
for  the  amplections  and  embraoings  of 
her  husband." 

"  The  Alphyvs  For  Bishops]  ought  to 
be  made  and  formed  in  manner  of  judges 
sitting  in  a  chair,  vrith  a  book  open  befoce 
their  eyes ;  and  that  is  because  that  some 
causes  be  criminal,  and  some  civil." 

"  The  Knioht  ought  to  be  made  all 
armed  upon  an  horse,  in  such  wise  that 
he  have  an  helm  on  his  head,  and  a  spea 
in  his  right  hand,  and  covered  with  his 
shield,  a  sword  and  a  maoe  in  his  left  side ; 
dad  with  an  hawberk,  and  plates  before 
his  breast,  leg-harness  on  his  legs,  spurs 
OR  his  heels,  on  his  hands  his  gauntlet,  his 
horse  well  broken  and  taught,  and  apt  lo 
battle,  and  covered  with  arms." 

"  The  Rooks,  which  be  vicars  andl  agates 
to  the  King,  ought  to  be  made  like  a  knight 
upon  a  horse,  and  a  mantel  and  hood 
furred  with  menewfer,  holding  a  staff  in 
his  hand.'* 

^'Description  of  Pawm. 
**  The  firU  Paum  that  is  in  thejplay  of 
the  chess,  sisniAeth  a  man  of  the  Common 
PeopUj  for  they  be  all  called  jnesons ;  that 
is  as  much  as  to  itAy^  footmen.  And  then 
M  e  will  begin  at  the  pawn  which  standeth 


before  the  rook  on  the  right  side  of  the 
King,  for  as  much  as  this  pawn  apper- 
taineth  to  serve  the  vicar  or  lieutenant  of 
the  King,  and  other  officers  under  him,  of 
necessaries  of  victual.  And  this  manner 
of  people  is  figured  and  ought  to  be  made 
in  tne  tbrm  and  shape  of  a  man,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  spade  or  shovel,  and  a 
rod  in  the  left  hand.  The  spade  or  shovel 
is  to  delve  aqd  labour  therewith  the  earth, 
and  the  rod  is  to  drive  and  conduct  withal 
the  beasts  unto  her  pasture.  Also,  he 
ought  to  have  on  his  girdle  a  crooked 
hatchet  for  to  cut  off  the  superfluities  of 
the  vines  and  trees." 

"  The  second  Pawn^  that  standeth  before 
the  knight  on  the  riaht  side  of  the  King, 
hath  the  form  and  figure  of  a  man  as  a 
Smiths  and  that  is  reason ;  for  it  apper- 
taineth  to  the  knight  to  have  bridles,  sad- 
dles, spurs,  and  many  other  things  made 
by  the  hands  of  smiths ;  and  [he]  ought 
to  hold  a  hammer  in  his  right  nand,  and 
in  his  left  hand  a  dolabre  ;  and  he  ought  to 
have  on  his  girdle  a  trowel." 

"  The  tJMi  Pawn,  which  is  set  before 
the  Alphyn  on  the  right  side,  ought  to  be 
figurea  as  a  elerkj  and  it  is  reason  that  he 
should  be  so  (here  the  reasons,  not  very 
interesting  ones,  are  specified) ;  and  this 
pawn  ought  to  be  made  and  figured  in  this 
manner:  he  must  be  made  like  a  man  that 
holdeth  in  his  right  hand  a  pair  of  shears, 
or  forcetis  (forceps),  and  in  the  left  a 
jpreat  knife,  and  on  his  girdle  a  penner  and 
inkhoni,and  on  his  ear  a  pen  to  write  with.'* 

"  The  fourth  Pawn  is  set  before  the 
King,  and  is  formed  in  the  form  of  a 
man  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  balance, 
and  the  wei^t  in  the  left  hand,  and  before 
him  a  table,  and  at  his  girdle  a  purse  fiiU 
of  money,  ready  for  to  give  to  them  Uiat 
require  it;  and  by  this  people  be  signified 
the  merchants  of  cloth,  hnen,  woollen,  and 
of  all  other  merchandixes." 

"  The  fifth  Pawny  that  is  set  before  the 
Queen  signifieth  the  physician,  spicer,  and 
apothecary,  and  is  formed  in  the  fi^re  of 
a  man ;  and  he  is  set  in  the  chair  as  a 
a  master,  and  holdeth  in  his  right  hand  a 
book ;  and  an  ample,  or  a  box  with  oint- 
ment in  his  left  hand ;  and  at  his  girdle 
his  instruments  of  iron  and  of  silver,  for 
lo  make  incisions,  and  to  search  wounds 
and  hurts,  and  to  cut  apostumes." 

"  The  sixth  Pawn,  which  standeth  before 
the  Alphyn  on  the  left  side,  is  made  in  thib 
form ;  for  it  is  a  man  that  hath  the  righ. 
hand  stretdied  out  as  to  call  men,  ana 
holdeth  in  his  left  hand  a  loaf  of  bread, 
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and  a  cup  of  wine ;  and  on  his  girdte 
haneing  a  bundle  of  keys ;  and  thus  re- 
sembleth  the  tareniers,  hostlers,  and  sellen 
of  victual/' 

I^  teventh  Town.  **  The  gtiardi  and 
keepert  ofdtiei  be  signified  bv  the  seventh 
Pawn,  which  standeth  on  we  left  side 
before  the  knight,  and  is  formed  in  the 
semblance  of  a  man  holding  in  his  right 
hand  great  keys,  and  in  his  left  a  pot  uid 
an  ell  for  to  measure  with,  and  ought  to 
have  on  his  girdle  a  purse  open/' 

The  eighth  Paum,  ''The  ribalds, 
players  at  dice,  and  the  messengers  and 
Couriert  ought  to  be  set  before  9ie  rook, 
for  it  appertaineth  to  the  rook,  which  is 
the  vicar  of  the  King,  to  have  men  con- 
veuable  (convenient)  for  to  run  here  and 
there  to  enquire  and  espy  the  places  and 
cities  that  might  be  contrary  to  the  king. 
And  this  Pawn  that  representeth  this 
people  ought  to  be  formed  in  this  manner : 
he  must  have  the  form  of  a  man  that  hath 
long  heeris  (hairs),  and  black,  and  holdeth 
in  his  right  hand  a  little  money,  and  in 
his  left  band  three  dice,  and  about  him  a 
a  cord  instead  of  a  giidle,  and  ought  to 
have  a  box  foil  of  letters/' 

The  following  are  a  fow  additional 
anecdotes  and  remarks  :-— 

Dr.  Robertson  relates  in  his  History  of 
Charles  V.  that  John  Frederic,  elector  of 
Saxony,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Charies,  was  condemned  to  aeath.  The 
decree  was  intimated  to  him  while  at 
chess  with  Ernest  of  Brunswic,  his  follow 
prisoner.  But,  a  short  pause,  and  makins 
some  reflection  on  the  irregularity  and 
injustice  of  the  emperor's  proceedings,  he 
turned  to  his  aotaffonist,  whom  he  ehal* 
lenged  to  finish  the  ^me.  He  played 
with  his  usual  ingenuity  and  attention; 
and,  having  beat  Ernest,  expressed  all  the 
satis&ction  which  is  commonly  felt  on 
gaining  such  victories.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, put  to  death,  but  set  at  liberty  after 
five  years'  confinement. 

In  the  chronicle  of  the  Moorish  kincs 
of  Graneda  we  find  it  related,  that,  in 
1396,  Mehemed  Balba  seized  upon  the 
crown,  in  prejudice  of  his  elder  orother, 
and  passed  his  life  in  one  continual  round 
of  disasters.  His  wars  with  Castile  were 
invariably  unsuccessful ;  and  his  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  poisoned  vest.  Find- 
iiig  his  ease  desperate,  he  despatched  an 
officer  to  the  fort  of  Salabreno,  to  put  hb 
brother  Juzof  to  death,  lest  that  prince's 
adherents  should  form  any  obstacle  to  his 
wb's  raocession.    The  alca7de  found  the 


prince  playing  at  chesa^  with  an  aUagol  or 
priest.  Juzof  begged  hard  for  two  hours' 
rnpite^  which  was  denied  him  ;  at  last, 
with  great  reluctance,  the  officer  permitted 
him  to  finish  the  game,  but  before  it  was 
finished  a  mcisenser  arrived  with  the  news 
of  the  death  of  Mehemed,  and  the  unani- 
mous election  of  Juzof  to  the  crown 

We  have  a  curious  anecdote  of  Ferrand, 
Count  of  Flanders,  who  having  been 
accustomed  to  amnse  himself  at  diess  with 
his  wife,  and  being  constantly  beaten  by 
her,  a  mutual  hatred  took  maoe ;  which 
came  to  such  a  height,  that,  when  the  count 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Borrn^, 
she  suffered  him  to  remain  a  long  time  in 
prison,  though  she  could  easily  have  pro- 
cured his  release. 

The  chess-board  of  Tamerlane  was  a 
parallelogram,  having  eleven  squares  one 
way  and  twelve  the  other. 

Subjoined  is  \n  **  Explanaiion  of  the 
poritiony  powerty  mid  otoms  oftkemecee  on 
ike  Chmete  Cken-hoord,  or,  ^&ig  Kt, 
(Re^  Game.) 

^  As  there  are  nine  pieces,  instead  of 
eight,  to  occupy  the  rear  nnk,  they  stand 
on  the  lines  between  and  not  within  Ae 
squares.  The  game  is  consequently 
played  on  the  lines. 

''The  King,  or  Chong,  stands  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  row.  His  moves  re- 
semble those  of  our  King,  but  are  confined 
to  the  fortress  marked  out  for  him. 

''The  two  princes,  or  fou,  stand  on 
each  ude  of  lum,  and  have  equal  powei 
and  limits. 

"  The  mandarins,  or  tchong,  answer  to 
our  bishops,  and  have  the  same  moves, 
except  that  they  cannot  cross  the  water, 
or  white  space  in  the  middle  of  the  board, 
to  annoy  the  eneipy,  but  stand  on  the 
defensive. 

"  The  Knights,  or  rather-horsey  called 
M^  Stand  and  move  like  ours  in  evecy 
respiect. 

'  The  war-chariots,  or  tch^,  resemble 
our  rooks  or  castles. 

"  The  rooke(4M>vs,  or  pab,  are  pieces 
whose  nu>tions  ana  powers  are  unknown 
to  us.  They  act  with  the  direction  of  a 
rocket,  and  can  take  none  of  their  adver- 
sary's men  that  have  not  a  piece  or  pawn 
intervening.  To  defend  your  men  from 
this  attack  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  line 
between  either  to,  take  off  the  check  on 
die  King,  or  to  save  a  man  from  being  cap- 
tured by  the  pao.  Their  operation  is,  other- 
wise, like  tnat  of  a  rook.  Their  stations 
are  marked  bctweeo  the  pieces  and  pawns 
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^  The  five  pawDSy  or  ping,  make  up  the 
nmnber  of  the  men  equal  to  that  or  our 
board.  Instead  of  taking  sideways,  like 
ours,  they  have  the  rook's  motion,  except 
that  it  is  limited  to  one  step,  and  is  not 
retrograde.  Another  important  point,  in 
which  the  ping  differs  from  ours,  is  that 
they  continue  in  statu  quoy  aAer  reaching 
their  adversary's  head  quarters.  The  posts 
of  the  ping  are  marked  in  front/' 

I  remain,  &c. 

I.  F.  R. 

Walwortky  March  1831. 

[From  the  Mune  cocwpandent.] 
Mr.  Hove, 

Since  my  last  I  have  gathered  some 
brther  particulars  respecting  chess,  part 
of  which  I  met  with  in  a  tour  through 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

And  first,  with  respect  its  origin,  I  find 
quoted  firom  the  **  Opus  Arithmeticum," 
of  Dr.  Wallis,  that  <«One  Sessa,  aa 
Indian,  baying  first  found  out  the  game 
of  chess  and  showed  it  to  his  prince 
Shehram,  the  king,  who  was  nighly 
pleased  with  it,  bid  him  ask  what  he 
would  for  the  reward  of  his  inTontion ; 
whereupon  he  asked  that,  for  the  first 
little  square  of  the  chess-board,  he  might 
have  one  grain  of  wheat  given  him ;  for 
the  second  two,  and  so  on,  doubling  con- 
tinually according  to  the  number  of 
squares  in  the  chess-board  which  was 
sixtv-four.  And  when  the  king,  who  in- 
tended to  give  a  noble  reward,  was  much 
displeased  that  he  had  asked  so  trifling  a 
one,  Sessa  declared  that  he  would  be 
contented  with  this  small  one.  So  this 
reward  he  had  fixed  upon  was  ordered  to 
be  given  him,  but  the  king  was  quickly 
astonished,  when  he  found  that  this  would 
rise  to  so  vast  a  quantity,  that  the  whole 
earth  itself  could  not  furnish  so  much 
wheat.'' 

Concerning  chess-men  it  is  stated  that 
"  The  third  piece  of  chess,  which  we  call 
a  Hthopy  the  French  j^^  the  Spaniards 
alfertSy  and  the  Italians  Mere  tergeamd, 
in  the  east  was  the  figure  of  an  elephant, 
whose  name  (Jit)  it  iMre.  The  fifth  piece, 
which  we  call  a  rook,  and  the  French  torn, 
is  called  by  the  eastern  people  the  roAA, 
and  the  Indians  make  it  of  the  figure  of  a 
camel,  mounted  by  a  horseman  with  a 
bow  and  arrow  in  his  hand.  The  name 
of  rokhj  which  is  common  both  to  the 
Persians  and  Indians,  signifies  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  last  a  sort  of  camel  used  in 
war,  and  placed  upon  the  wings  of  their 
armies  by  way  of  bght  horse.    The  rapid 


motion  of  this  piece,  which  jumps  fron 
one  end  of  tiie  board  to  the  other,  agrees 
with  this  idea  of  it;  it  was  at  first  the  only 
piece  that  had  motion." 

According  to  Leland's  ''Collectanea" 
it  appears,  that  "  Fulco  (Fitswaren)  pri- 
mus, had  syx  sunnes,  Fulcq,  William, 
Garine,  Philip,  John,  and  Alaoe ;  John, 
sun  to  king  Henry,  and  Fulco  fell  at  va^ 
nance  at  chestes,  and  John  brake  Fulco 
hed  with  the  chest  horde;  and  then 
Fulco  gave  him  such  a  blow  that  had 
almost  killed  him."  John  seems  never 
to  have  forgiven  this  blow,  as  he  deprived 
Fulco  of  the  tittle  of  Witington,  fave  him 
the  government  of  the  Marches,  and  en- 
deavoured to  have  him  killed,  or  to  gel 
him  into  his  power,  but  at  last  pardoned 
and  employea  him  in  Zealand,  where  be 
did  noble  feats. 

Again — **  There  is  a  story  of  two  person* 
of  distinction,  the  one  lived  at  Madnd, 
the  other  at  Rome,  who  played  a  game  of 
chess  at  that  distance.  They  began  whoa 
young,  and  though  they  both  lived  to  • 
very  old  age,  yet  the  gaine  was  not  fi- 
nished. One  of  them  dying,  appointed 
his  executor  to  go  oa  with  the  game. 
Their  method  was,  each  don  kept  a  chess 
board,  with  tlie  pieces  ranged  in  exact 
order,  in  their  respective  dosets  at  Ma- 
drid and  Rome :  having  agreed  who  should 
move  first,  the  don  informs  his  play-fellow 
at  Rome,  by  letter,  that  he  has  moved  his 
king's  pawn  two  moves,  the  courier 
speedily  returns,  and  advises  his  antago- 
nist that  the  minute  after  he  had  the  ho- 
nor to  receive  this,  he  likewise  moved  his 
king's  pawn  two  paces,  and  so  they  went 


on. 


In  my  former  letter  I  ventured  an  opi- 
nion respecting  the  origin  of  ckeqttert  at 
the  doors  of  public  houses.  In  the  Gents. 
Magazine,  Ixiii.  531,  a  correspondent 
states  that  **  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the 
reign  of  Phillip  and  Mary,  had  a  grant  to 
licence  public  chouses,  and  part  of  the 
armorial  bearings  of  that  noble  family  was 
a  chequered  board,  wherefore  the  publi» 
can,  to  show  that  he  had  a  licence,  put 
out  that  mark  as  part  of  his  sign."  In 
vol.  Ixiv.  737,  another  contributor  writes, 
*<  I  think  it  was  the  great  earl  of  Warrenne, 
if  not,  some  descendant  or  heir  near  him, 
not  beyond  the  time  of  Rufus,  had  an  ex- 
clusive power  of  granting  licences  to  sell 
beer.  That  the  a&ent  might  collect  a  tax 
more  readily,  the  door  posts  were  painted 
in  chequers,  the  arms  ot  Warren  then,  and 
to  thb  day." 
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I^tould  eithei  of  tbeM  •tetementt  bt 
correct,  I  deduce  ihererrom  tfaat  my  im- 
puution  of  (he  origin  of  e^t<pitn  to  cheii 
atone  ii  not  iinfouoded,  aod  particularly 
u  it  it  stated,  in  Dr.  Rees'i  Encljclo- 
pedia,  that  at  one  lime  the  popularity  of 
thii  game  among  the  nobility  waiio  great 
that  "do  fewer  than  se  English  {amitici 
bare  emblaioned  chut-boardt  and  chest 
moki  in  their  amis." 

lam,  be. 

J.  F.  B. 
WoJioortA,  April  13,  1831. 

Andrfe  Danicao,  a  native  of  Drieui, 
□ear  Paiis,  iiho  had  die  mbriqiiet,  or  nick- 
name,  of  PhiliJor,  p* en  him  by  the  king 
of  France,  after  an  Italian  musician  of 
that  name,  was  not  mote  noted  as  the 
lint  den-player  than  for  his  musical 
(»mpoiit>on*.  He  published  his  "Ana- 
lyie  du  Jeu  des  Echecs,"  in  l^mo.,  Lond. 
174E.  He  died  on  the  31(t  of  Au- 
gust, 1795,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  Ha 
enjoyed  to  the  last  a  strong  retentive  me- 
mury,  which  long  rendered  bim  remark- 
able. He  was  a  member  of  the  Cheas 
Club  near  thirty  years.  His  meek  qnali- 
liei  cauMd  him  to  b«  no  Icsi  ettetncd  m 


a  companion  than  he  was  admired  tot  tokl 
extraordinary  (luH  in  the  difficult  game  of 
chesj  which  pre-eminently  distii^;uished 
him.  Two  months  before  his  death,  be 
[)lajed  two  games  blindfold  ai  the  tame 
time,  against  two  excellent  chsss-playeri, 
and  wat  declared  the  victor.  What 
seemed  most  to  have  shaken  his  contli- 
tntion,  and  to  have  hastened  his  deceBse, 
was  the  refiisal  ofa  passport  to  France  to 
•ee  his  &inily,  who  lived  there,  before  he 
paid  the  last  debt  of  Nature.  This  wet 
rertdered  more  bitter  on  its  being  inti- 
mated that  he  was  a  tutpected  character, 
and  had  been  denounced  by  a  committee 
of  French  informers.  From  that  momoit 
his  philosophy  forsook  him— his  taart 
were  incessant — and  he  tupk  into  th« 
grata  without  a  groan.* 

Map  8. 

The  SBAtOH. 
Each  IieilgE  ii  eovnr'd  thick  with  gTeen  j 
And,  irben  ths  hedgu  Jsu  hutli  bs«i, 
YooDg  Undfir  ihoou  begin  lo  grow 
From  out  the  mouj  itumpa  b«low. 
■But  wDodnuD  uilt  on  Spriog  intnidft, 
A&d  ihio  the  ibulaw'i  lolilnde  , 
With  shirpcaed  ■!«  felling  down 
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TIm  o*lL-tnM  ooddiiii  Into  tmn, 
WUcb,  H  Ib*j  etmb  span  tit*  [ronadt 
A  CTDwd  of  ImboTfln  |adwr  roiled. 
Th*H,  uUisg  'mate  iht  ihtdawi  dmik, 
Bip  ak  th(  oadlJDi,  ■umiDg  buk  ; 
D«p>Mnc  juilj,  wbot  tlity  coiBC, 
TlM(n •---•--  -.  I.-  . 


In  (ukcj*!  (WMt  Meani  J  ; 

New  (Urtlnl  bj  tlw  vODdmu't  nolia 

Re  vslui  from  all  faii  intij  jojm. 


JMby  8.    Da}  breaki      ...    t  41 

Sod  riie)    ....    4  30 

—  mU      ....    7  34 

Twyiffat  endi .    .    .  lo  19 

Celandine,   kitig'a-tpeai,   and   W«lth- 

poppj  in  flower. 


jMav  9. 

In  MajF,  1733,  died  John  Enkine,  the 
elerenth  earl  of  Mar.  He  wai  koiglil  of 
tbe  ihiitle,  twice  Hcretm  of  etate,  a  pto- 
moter  of  the  Union,  and  Bad  been  repeat- 
edly nturoed  one  of  the  tixtecn  peer*  (n 


rapreeent  Scotland  it 
ing  himself  depriTsd 
■nipected  hj  the  ninbiry  of  George  1.,  he 
openljr  avowed  those  principles  which  il 
ii  supposed  he  secretly  enteroiDed  in 
npport  of  the  Pretender  and  comniuided 
an  andieciplioed  and  half  anned  multitude 
which  was  defeated  by  the  king's  Iroops. 
He  effected  hii  escape  and  joined  the 
hope  of  his  parly  at  Rome;  but  quitting  this 
serrice  he  went  to  Genoa,  where  he  was 
arretted.  Regaioing  his  liberty,  be  retired 
to  Paris,  which  he  left,  depressed  by  mis- 
fbrlune,  for  Aix-U-Chapelle,  where  be 
died  in  the  anni  of  his  aSectionate 
daughter,  Frances,  who  had  been  the 
Ibithful  companion  of  hit  affiictions.  The 
earl  of  Mai  was  twice  married.  His  first 
ladj  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hay,  earl  of  Kinnool,  by  whom  be  had 
iMoe,  John,  who  died  an  infant,  and 
Thomas,  Lord  Erskine.  Hit  second 
countess  was  Fraocei,  daughter  of  ETelyn 
PierrepoinI,  duke  of  Kingaloo.  She  ef- 
fected oil  escape  in  on  ingenious  manner, 
by  dressing  tiim  in  woman's  clothes. 
George  I.  allotted  this  lady  her  jointure, 
as  if  her  lord  had  been  actually  dead ; 
and  permitted  his  friends  to  purchase  his 
(tttles,  rained  at  £t6T8  per  innnm,  for 
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the  UM  of  his  son,  who,  by  attaint  of 
olood,  was  reduced  to  a  commoner.* 


The  troMiure  of  the  deep  it  not  to  precious. 
As  ere  the  concealed  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock'd  up  in  woman's  lore.  I  scent  the  air 
What  a  delicious  hreath  marriage  sends  forth  I 
The  Tiolet  bed's  not  sweeter.    Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  hanqoeting  house  built  in  a  garden, 
On  which  the  Spring's  chaste  flowers  take  de- 
Ug^t 

To  cast  their  modest  odours. 

MiddlHom,  1557. 


h. 

May  9.    Daybreaks     ...    1  38 
Sun  rises    .    .    .    .    4  ^14 

—  seu 7  30 

Twilight  ends      .     .  10  33 
Solomon's  sed  flowers. 
Common    comfrey,  Forste/s  cemfrey 
^yinptetam  Forsteri),  and  Scotch  com- 
ley  flower. 

The  swift  is  sometimes  first  seen  to  day ; 
the  genenl  arrival  is  usually  a  week 
later. 


ffi 


muff  10. 

Whit  Sunday. 

According  to  the  rule  in  the  calendar 
by  which  Easter  Sunday  may  fall  at  the 
earliest  on  the  33d  of  March, Whit  Sunday, 
which  is  the  seysnth  Sunday  after  Easter, 
may  fall  at  the  earliest  on  the  10th  of 
May. 

Whit  SiniDAT  Cc;stoii8. 

On  Easter-eve  and  Whitsunday- eve, 
the  Font-Allowing  was  one  of  the  many 
various  ceremonies  in  early  times.  The 
writer  of  a  MS  volume  of  Homilies  in 
the  Harleian  Library, No.  3371,  says,  ''in 
the  begynning  of  holy  chirch,  all  the 
children  weren  kept  to  be  chrystened  on 
thys  even,  at  the  fonUhallowyng ;  but  now, 
lor  enchesone  that  in  so  long  abydynge 
they  might  dye  without  chrystendomey 
therefore  holi  chirch  ordeyneth  to  chrysten 
at  all  tymesof  tlie  yeare ;  save  cveht  dayes 
before  these  Evenys,  the  chylde  shalle 
abvde  till  the  font  hallowing,  if  it  may 
safely  for  perill  of  death,  and  ells  not." 

Among  the  ancient  annual  church  dis- 
bursements of  St.  Ma^  at  Hill,  in  the  city 
of  LoDdon»  the  following  entry  sometimes 
occurs:— **  Wafer  for  tne  Font  on  Whit- 
son  Eve,  ti." 

•  Noble. 


Strewing  the  Ckurch,  Collinson,  in  his 
History  of  Somersetshire,  speaking  ol 
Yatton,  says,  that  ''John  Lane  of  this 
parish,  sent.,  left  half  an  acre  of  ground, 
called  ue  Groves,  to  the  poor  for  ever, 
reserving  a  quantity  of  the  grass  for 
strewing  the  church  on  Whitsunday.'' 

Alm$  Eautei,  Mr.  A.  Wood  says  that 
"  there  laere  no  alms  houses,  at  least  they 
were  very  scarce,  before  the  Reformation ; 
that  over  against  Christ  Church,  Ozon,  is 
one  of  the  ancientest.  In  every  church 
was  a  poor  man*s  box,  but  I  never  re- 
membmd  the  use  of  it ;  nay,  there  was 
one  at  great  inns,  as  I  remember  it  was 
before  the  wars.  These  were  the  days 
when  England  was  fimwos  for  the  grey 
goose  quills.'** 


h*  n* 
1  34 
4  33 
7  38 
10  36 


May  t0.-^Day  breaks    . 
Sun  rises   .    . 
—  sets     .    . 
Twilight  ends 
Blue-bottle  flowers. 
Monkey  poppy  sometimes  flowers. 
Mouse-ear  nqwers  on  warm  baiUis;  its 
general  flowering  is  a  week  later. 

Dandelion  covers  the  fields,  after  flower- 
ing, with  round  downy  poppy  like  heads, 
which  children  puff  away  and  call 
"  blowers." 

HUffU. 

Whit  Monday. 

The  rule  in  the  calendar,  stated  yester- 
day, applies  to  this  day. 

Man^  particulars  concerning  usages 
at  Whitsuntide  are  stated  in  iht  Every- 
Dig  Book. 

Whitsuntide  was  formerlv  one  of  the 
seasons  gpreatly  preferred  K>r  marrying, 
and  in  which  a  great  many  weddings  were 
performed  before  the  passing  of  the  mar- 
riage act  Previous  to  the  operation  of 
that  law,  one  George  Keith,  an  episcopal 
Scotch  minister  who  had  been  ''driven 
from  Scotland,"  says  the  rev.  Mark  Noble, 
"  for  his  attachment  to  episcopacy,"  settled 
in  London ;  and,  to  procure  a  maintenance, 
set  up  a  marriage-office  in  the  Fleet,  and 
carried  on  the  trade,  since  so  successfully 
pursued  by  the  "  Blacksmith"  of  Gretna 
Green.  Few  persons  so  much  ^injured 
the  public  morals,  or  caused  so  much  dis- 
tress in  families,  as  this  unworthy  man  and 
his  brethren.    They  had  their  setters,  or 

>  Brand  i.33). 
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barken,  to  aak  people  passing  in  the 
streets  whether  they  wanted  a  clergyman 
to  many  them.  Keith  and  his  ioarney- 
men  one  morning,  during  the  Whttsnn 
holidays,  at  May  Fair  Chapel,  locked  to- 
gether a  greater  number  of  couples  than 
had  been  married  at  any  ten  churches 
within  the  bflls  of  mortality.  He  had 
transferred  his  practice  from  the  Fleet  to 
May  Fair,  where  he  continued  to  officiate 
for  many  years,  till  he  was  again  obliged 
to  take  rerage  in  the  Fleet  At  length  the 
Bishop  of  London  excommunicated  him, 
and  caused  the  sentence  to  be  repeated  in 
May  Fair  Chapel.  In  1700,  Keith  pub- 
lished <«The  Guide;  or,  the  Christian 
Pathway  to  Everlasting  life,'*— yet  he  was 
an  utter  disgrace  to  the  clerical  character. 
He  frequently  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony  while  he  and  the  parties  he 
united  were  in  a  state  of  brutal  intoxication. 
The  **  Adventurer,"  speaking  of  signs/' 
observes,  that  the  **  hand  and  pen''  pro- 
perly belonged  to  the  schoolmasters, 
^though  the  very  reverend  and  right 
worthy  order  of  my  neighbours,  the  Fleet 
parsons,  have  assumed  it  to  themselves,  as 
a  mark  of  marriages  performed  wiUiout 
imposition.''  KeiUi  lived  till  he  had  at^ 
tained  his  89th  year.    He  died  in  1735. 

Msyll.  Daybreaks      ...    1  80 
Sun  rises     ....    4  SI 
—  sets      .    •    ,    .    7  89 
Twilight  ends  ...  10  30 
Whitethorn  every  where  in  flower. 
Apple  trees  in  full  blossom. 
Primroses  and  polyanthuses  begin  to  go 
out  of  flower. 
■  Dragon  flies  appear  near  water. 


■* 
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BtOV  MoMTElf. 

[Porthe  Year  Book.] 

The  origin  of  this  very  curious  and  sin- 
gular custom,  which  is  triennially  cele- 
brated on  Whit-Tuesday,  is  involved  in 
doubt  and  obscurity.  I&me  suppose  that 
it  was  coeval  with  tne  foundation  of  Eton 
college,  and  that  it  derives  its  title  from  a 
Monkish  procession  taking  pl^ce  annually 
to  a  small  mount  (perhaps  formerly  a 
Saxon  barrow,  near  a  village,  tt  present 
situated  on  the  Bath  road,)  called  Salthill ; 
and  that,  by  the  monks  composing  this 
procession,  wa^  then  and  there  sold  con- 
secrated "  salt,"  whence  the  name  of  the 


plaee.*  It  can  however  be  satisfactorily 
traced  as  &r  back  as  the  time  of  £Uaabeth, 
who  when  on  a  visit  to  the  college  desired 
to  see  an  account  of  the  ancient  ceremonies 
observed  there  from  the  period  of  its 
foundation.  In  the  list  was  an  annual 
procession  of  the  scholars,  who,  on  these 
occasions,  reneated  verses,  and  gathered 
money  for  a  ainner  and  other  purposes,  f 

It  is  well  known  that  this  spectacle 
consists  at  present  of  a  procession  of  the 
boys  to  Salthill,  where  money  is  collected 
for  the  captain  as  a  kind  of  provision 
against  his  going  to  the  University.  But, 
though  thus  much  is  well  known,  the 
little  mjjiuftds  attendant  on  the  occasion 
-are  not  so. 

The  stodeinta-  begin  to  assemble  at 
about  9  o'clock  In  me  morning,  and  at 
half  oast  there  is  what  is  tenned,  in  the 
Etonian  phraseolonr,  an  ''absence.'' 
This  may  require  a  Tittle  explanation,  as 
it  is  called  bieus  d  mm  ktcemhy  from  all 
being  required  to  be  **  present;"  and  on 
**  Montem-day"  it  ie  perfonned  thus : 
The  boys,  in  order,  march  three  times 
round  we  playing  or  aohool  yard,  and 
are  each  successive  time  called  over  by 
the  head  Master,  who  stands  at  his  **  Cham- 
ber door."  Behind  each  <«  fifth  form 
boy"  marefaes  a  **  lower  boy,"  carrying 
a  white  pole,  and  hence  this  part  of  the 
•chool  receive  the  appeUation  of  ''pole 
bearers." 

After  this  necessary  part  of  the  cere- 
mony it  becomes  neariy  tune  to  proceed  to 
Salthill ;  but  to  check  too  great  impatience 
on  the  part  of  the  Etonians,  sundiy  stout 
follows  are  placed  at  all  places  of  exit, 
well  armed  with  staves.  At  ten  the  boys 
begin  to  move,  and  dire  is  the  rout,  and 
dreedfol  is  the  squeeze,  each  striving  vrith 
each  to  be  out  first,  since  the  only  per- 
mitted way  is  through  the  cloisters,  and 
thence  into  the  playing  fields ;  and  the 
last  passage  is  narrow  in  the  extreme. 
When  once  fairly  out,  the  *'  pole-bearers" 
dutifully  hold  out  their  poles,  to  be 
smitten  in  twain  by  the  valorous  swords 
of  the  fifth  form,  girded  on  for  that  sole 
purpose. 

Their  march  ought  to  be  performed  in 
great  and  extended  order^  two  and  two, 
but  before  they  get  half-way  "  confiision 
worse  confounded"  takes  the  place  of 
military  array  ;  and  in  uproar  wild  they 
arrive  at  Salthill,  where  they  are  once 
more  marshalled. 
But  the  most  important  personages,  and 

*  Windfor  Guide,     t  Beaatiea  of  VvgUad 
•ad  WhIm  bj  J.  Brifon. 
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whoM  dtttv  it  iiHWt  beary,  havt  been 
omitted  {  these  are.  the  *<  Selt-beerenJ' 
Their  proper  number  is  only  two,  but 
they  are  assisted  bv  many  others  denom- 
inated ^  Serritoisr  or  scouts,  or  runners ; 
these  are  composed  of  the  residue  of  the 
6th  form,  after  the  marshal,  captain, 
lieutenant,  ensign,  sergeants,and  corporals 
have  been  deducted ;  and  also  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  king^s  scholars  in  the  5th 
form,  called  "libertv  bo^/'  On  the 
morning  of  Montem  thev  nequently  rise 
as  early  as  six  o'clock,  and  forthwith  scour 
the  country,  levying  contributions  on  alt 
they  fall  in  with.  As  a  multitude  of 
persons  usually  flock  from  all  quarters  to 
visit  the  **  sight,"  the  number  whom  they 
meet  is  genenily  veiT  gnat  Mr.  Britton, 
whom  I  cite,  says  "  thai  the  refusal  of  pas- 
sengers to  buy  uit  would,  peihaps,  be 
attended  with  danger.''  When  •'salt" 
has  been  purchased,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  money — for,  of  course,  nothing  but 
money  will  suffice— has  been  contributed, 
the  buyer  or  contributor  is  presented  with 
a  ticket,  which  is  affixed  to  some  conspic* 
uous  part  of  the  dress,  i.  e.  the  hat  of  a 
genUeman,  See.,  and  this  token  secures  an 
exemption  f^om  future  demands.  One 
of  the  Montem  tickets  was  quaintly  and 
appropriately  inscribed  with  the  Latin 
words  Afof  pro  legef  ^  Custpm  in  place  of 
right."  In  consideration  of  the  great 
fiitigue  they  would  otherwise  undergo  in 
thus  scouring  the  country,  each  salt  bearer 
and  scout  is  allowed  a  horse  and  gig,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  saving  time  and 
labour,  and  of  being  enabled,  by  extend- 
ing their  circuit,  to  gather  contributions 
from  greater  numbers,  and  therefore  to  a 
greater  amount  Having  collected  the 
salt  from  the  company,  the  salt  bearers, 
&c.,  levy  a  contribution  from  the  boys,  of 
at  least  one  shiUina  eadi,  which .  in  the 
whole  school  vrould  amount  to  upwards 
of  £30. 

When  they  have  reached  Salt^hill,  the 
object  of  the  procession,  another  piece  of 
mummery  takes  place,  the  College  flag 
incribed  with  the  motto  pro  more  et  monU^ 
^For  our  custom  ana  the  Mount,"  is 
bravely  waved  three  times  by  the  ensign 
standing  on  the  summit  of  the  montem 
or  HiU, 

The  real  business  of  the  procession  is 
^en  accomplished,  but  by  nr  the  most 
satisfactory  part,  to  the  boys  at  least,  now 
begins  ;  for  after  an  •' absence"  on  the 
mount  the  fifth  form  are  distributed  to 
dine  by  themselves,  and  the  lower  boys 


by  themselves.  The  scene  that  then 
takes  place  can  be  easily  left  to  the 
imagination. 

Another  amusement  is,  after  dinner  to 
Ipunge  about  a  certain  garden ;  and  then, 
provided  tbe  Captain,  or  head  boy,  who 
IS  to  receive  the  *'  benefit"  of  the  Montem, 
be  disliked  (as  was  the  case  last  Montem, 
June  9th  1829,)  the  boys  forthwith  set 
about  with  sword  and  with  mischievous 
industry  to  demolish  the  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  flowers,  &c. ;  the  payment  of  all 
which  damage  &lls  to  the  Captain.  At 
the  last  Montem  the  Boyal  Life  Guards 
(Blue),  then  stationed  in  Windsor,  were 
called  to  keep  guard  there,  and  much 
mirth  was  excited  by  the  Etonians  chal- 
lenging the  Blues  to  single  combat,  when, 
soon  as  the  ponderous  sword  of  the 
Guardsman  was  uplifted,  the  affrighted 
Student  betook  himself  to  his  heels. 

After  another  ^  absence^on  the  Montem 
theprocession  retires  to  Eton  about  five. 

Inis  is  the  part  enacted  by  the  Etoni- 
ans, but  the  sight  attracts  multitudes, 
and,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  the  company 
are  a  fP^^^  '*  show"  than  the  **  show" 
itself.  The  carriages  are  many,  and  as  time 
advances  their  number  increases,  till  their 
&ir  occupants,  if  they  desire  to  get  a  good 
''  place,  are  often  obliged  to  take  to  the 
foot. 

The  day  aftei  the  Montem  the  Captain 

S'ves  a  breakfiut  to  the  first  two  hundred 
>ys,  in  the  College  Hall. 
Having  thus,  in  however  deficient  and 
&dlty  a  style,  attempted  to  show  the  Mon- 
tem as  it  is,  without  being  influenced  by 
undue  prejudice,  I  proceed  in  a  brief 
manner  tu  describe  the  various  titles  and 
customs  adopted  by  the  Etonians,  on 
this,  as  it  may  be  called,'  their  triennial 
day  of  jubilee. 

(I.)  ^  Marthalf  who  however  is  in 
reality  inferior  to  the  Captain.  He 
is  dressed  in  a  Marshal  s  uniform, 
and  carries  a  baton.  Several  servants 
and  pages  in  the  dresses  of  different 
nations  follow  him  two  and  two. 
(2.)  A  Coptoffi,  really  the  commanding 
officer,  for  whose  <<  benefit"  the 
Montem  is  held,  and  who  is  head  boy 
of  the  school.  The  Captain  cannot 
be  other  than  a  king's  scholar,  for  no 
oppidon,  that  is  to  say,  no  boy  not 
on  the  foundation,  is  alloVed  to  be 
one.  He  is  dressed  in  the  usual 
regimental  dress,  superbly  adorned, 
and  is  attended  as  the  Marshal. 
(3.)  A  Lieutenant,  in  the  usual  dress. 
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(4.)  Jn  Ensign^  the  second  boy,  that  is 

a  king's  scholar,  totvbom  is  entrusted 

the  Coileg:e  Flag. 

Besides  these  a  great  many  (5.)  Ser^ 

geants,  and  ^6.)  CorporaUt  in  their  proper 

uniforms.      These  are  all  who  are   of 

acknowledged  rank ;  they  consist  entirely 

of  king's  scholars,  and  sixth  form. 

(7.)  The  rest  of  the  tifth  form  are  attired' 
m  military  coats,  cocked  hats  and 
feathers,  white  trowsers,  and  boots ; 
girded  with  a  sword,  quite  a  la  miii-' 
Attire,  of  all  ranks.  The  dresses  worn 
by  the  fifth  form  on  this  day  are 
continued  till  the  midsummer  holi- 
days, while,   on   the  contrary,  the 
fancy  costumes  of  the  sixth  form  and 
salt-bearers  are  merely  put  on  for  the 
occasion :    hence   the   boys  of  the 
fifth  form  obtain  the  cognomen  of 
"  hbsten." 
(8.)  The  remainder  of  the  boys,  entitled 
**  lower  boys,**  are  dreMed  in  white 
waistcoats,  trowsers,  sittL-stockings, 
and  pumps :  their  coats  are  blue,  and 
they  carry  a  white  pole. 
(9.)  The  SaU'bearenznd  their  Servitors, 
Scouts,  or  Runners,  wear  every  kind 
of  fancy  dress  that  can  be  devised, 
of  all  nations   and  of    all    colors 
(each  however  is  furnished  with  a 
large  embroidered  bag  for  ''  salt,") 
so  that  they  are  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 
Throughout    this  account,  the  word 
'*  benefit^  has  been  used  in  a  doubtful  and 
ambiguous  sense,  and  may  require  a  little 
explanation.    All  however  that  need  be 
urged  is  that  frequently,  far  from  proving 
beneficial  to  the  young  man  whom  it  is 
intended  to  assist  during  his  stay  at  the 
University,  the  Montem  has  the  very 
opposite  effect  of  leafing  him   out  of 
pocket.  The  cause  of  which  is  the  expense 
of  the  superb  dress  he  has  to  wear,  the 
dinner  at  Salt-hill  which  he  has  to  give 
to  oeitain  boys,  the  payment  of  all  dam- 
age done  to  the  garden,  and  aboVe  all  the 
breakfast,  which  is  expected  to  be  an  ele* 
gant  dejeuni  a  lafourcheitefproYided  at  his 
own  cost  for  two-hundred  school-fellows  I 
the     collection,     however,     frequently 
amounts  to  between  £  800  and  £  1000. 
His  Majesty's  contribution  varies  from 
£50  to  £100. 

Here  it  occurs  as  being  proper  to  add 
from  the  ''Winsor  guide  a  pleasant 
note — '*  Some  writers  of  the  present  day 
have  objected  to  the  continuance  of  this 
custom,  on  tlie  ground  of  its  inutility, 
^ut  it  has  been  successfully  vindicated 


by  several  able  advoeatee,  one  of  whom 
thus  pleasingly  describes  the  attractions 
of  this  animated  spectacle :— '  Out  upon 
the  eternal  hunting  for  causes  and  reasons! 
I  love  the  no-meaning  Eton  Montem. 
I  love  to  be  asked  for  salt  by  a  pretty 
boy  in  silk  stockings  and  satin  doublet, 
^hough  tlie  custom  has  been  called  some- 
king  between  beting  and  robbing,  1 
love  the  apologetical  Jfoi  pro  lege,  which 
defies  the  Police  and  the  Mendicity 
IJociety.  I  love  the  absurdity  of  a  Captain 
taking  precedence  of  a  Marshal,  bearing 
a  guilt  Bftton  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees  from  his  right  mp ;  and  an  En- 
sign flourishing  a  flag  with  the  grace  of  a 
Tight-rope  Dancer;  and  Sergeants  paged 
by  fiur-ekinned  Indians  and  beardless 
Turks ;  and  Corporals  in  sashes  and  gor^ 

Sits,  guarded  by  innocent  Polemen  ir 
ue  jackets  and  white  trowsers.  I  love 
the  mixture  of  real  and  mock  dignity; 
the  Provost  In  his  cassock  clearing  the 
way  for  the  Duchess  of  Leinster  to  see 
the  ensign  make  his  bow,  or  the  Head- 
master gravely  dispensing  leave  of 
absense  till  nine  to  Counts  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  and  Grand  Seigniors. 
I  love  the  crush  in  the  cloisters  and  mob 
on  the  Mount — I  love  the  clatter  of  car- 
riages and  the  plunging  of  horsemen — 
I  love  the  universal  gaiety,  from  the  Peer 
who  smiles  and  sighs  that  he  is  no  longer 
an  Eton  Boy,  to  the  Country  Girl  who 
marvels  that  such  Uitle  Gentlemen  have 
cocked  hats  and  real  $wordt>  Give  me  a 
Montem  with  all  its  torn-foolery  I  had 
almost  said  before  a  coronation.  It  is  a 
right  English  scene ;— there  is  the  stay- 
maker's  wife  from  Thames  Street,*elbow- 
ing  a  Cavendish,  and  a  Gentleman-com- 
moner of  Cambridge  playing  the  asree- 
able  to  a  fanner's  pretty  daughter  from 
Chippenham-ffreen.  Cynics,  Cynics^ 
abandon  your  neresy  V  " 

There  are  copies  of  doggrel  verses 
distributed  on  the  occasion,  and,  having 
fortunately  one  of  the  last  before  me,  it 
is  annexed.  It  will  be  instantly  perceived 
that  there  is  no  attempt  at  eupnuism  in 
diem— the  names  are  those  of  the  Boys 
in  their  order  in  the  procession. 

Montem  Od$,  Jmte  9,  1829. 

Behold  me  once  man  your  old  poet  ecBtatic, 
Though  old,  blind,  and  neaily  three  part* 
rheumatic. 


Windsor,  not  London^  (cntle  reader. 
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Tftt,  aleit  hi  my  9n, 
Uik»  a  young  maa-ofti^ruv 
Or  ahmne. 

Or  a  ihay. 
Or  (I'm  quilt  at  a  lofs 
What  next  I  thoold  §aj)  ; 
So  whh  oat  anyioofo  gaytiopet  and  fine  fignret^ 
HaU  1  naaton,  young,  old,  white,  dvkj,  or 


TIma  oobm  CatAfT, 
Donkt  ho  plooMyo  T 
Lo!  aabri^ 


Late  as  I  lay  upon  my  bed. 

And  inugly  dream't  upon  my  pillow, 
Qxeat  Phoebus  self  stood  at  my  head. 

And  cried,  with  Toiee  emphatk,  UUo,   . 
Qtt  up  and  sing  of  Montom,  and  of  salt. 
He  said  and  ranished  like  a  pint  of  maK. 
Hngnaat  with  inspiration,  up  I  lOse, 
Fiiit  snatched  my  lyio— then  pot  on  my 
dothea, 

Hameseed  my  steed, 

I  did  indeed. 

And,  as  I  drank  a  pint  of  puH,  I 

Wrote  upon  the  huily-burly. 
Hark  1  by  the  sound  of  the  fifes  and  dm^ 
I  think  the  Uaishal  surely  eomea ; 
And  here  he  is.  Oh !  only  look  ! 
In  nd  and  gold  like  a  leavteg  book; 
Then  march  en  Mr.  Hnghes, 
In  yonr  booti  'stood  of  shoes  ; 
And  y^  semnls  follow  two  by  two. 
Bat  none  so  gaily  dress'd  as  you. 
But  see  I  how  grand,  with  pages  fin*, 
ComoB  the  Captain  quite  divine  I 
Ah  1  my  noble  Captain  Brown 
Sure  your  coat  was  made  in  town ; 
And  your  pages  drem'd  as  Greeks, 
I'tc  not  seen  such  for  many  weeks  ; 
See  they  walk  so  nobly  by,  humph  I 
Pit  to  grace  a  Roman  triumph. 

But  they  're  gone  by. 

And,  oh  I  myeye» 

The  Sergeant  M^}or, 

With  a  page*  or 

Two  in  his  train. 

Stalks  o'er  the  plain : 

March  on  then  YoNOB 

Your  praise  T  Ve  sung. 

So  do'nt  be  Tox'd; 

But  who  comes  next  f 
By  my  fame,  I  think  lis  BARRETT, 
Dress'd  as  fine  as  any  parrot ; 
In  his  clothes  of  brilliant  red. 
With  his  hat  upon  his  head. 

But  only  see,  sir, 

Sergeant  Mrasor, 
lost  look  at  him  if  you  please,  sir. 
Behind  him  seigeant  HiBBBRT  moires. 
In  a  pair  of  new  white  gloves  ; 


*  It  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  explain 
this  to  some  readers.  There  is  a  custom  at 
Eton  of  giving  a  book  to  a  boy  at  his  depar- 
ture ;  this  is  thvrsfore  called  a  leaving  book, 
and,  as  it  is  generally  handsomely  bound  and 
l^t,  the  simile  is  on  this  occasion  very  appro- 
priate.   FUgmUe, 


By  the  hanrest  moon  or  star-lit; 
With  gloves  en  hie  knucUei^ 
And  shoes  and  bndElos^ 

March  away,  march  awqr*  Kr-  SOARUtVi 
.    Not  less  enchanting. 

See  Mr.  Carltom,  saunter  in 
With  his  legs  in  leather  boots. 
Moving  to  the  sound  of  ftuses ; 
And  the  portly  Mr.  Cratbh, 
Gently  skims  along  the  field  : 

And  Mr.  Armstrong  neariy  raving. 
With  a  swofd  hot  not  a  shield. 
Then  eonas  Mi;  Sm>W, 
Whose  red  coat  as  you  know 
Is  as  fine  as  it  can  be. 
With  lace  very  handy  ; 
And  JiLP  the  very  pink  of  fashion. 
With  breeches,  shoes,  and  hat,  and  task  on. 
After  him  comes  gallant  MooRB, 
And  he  looks  any  thing  but  poor  ; 
And  see  behind  him  Mr.  HUUB, 
With  beating  heart,  and  beating  pulse, 
Dress'd  as  gay 
Asanyjay^ 
In  honor  of  the  Montem  day. 
Then,  behold,  comes  colonel  MoNCR, 
Admiring  thousands  cry  **  quid  nunc  ;" 
See  hb  sword  upon  his  thigh. 
See  his  feathen  tqcirering  high  ; 
Now,  however,  he's  gone  by. 
But  soft,  with  a  flag. 

What  ensign  is  this; 
Were  I  now  a  wag, 
I  might  say  Adonis  ; 
No,  sirs,  in  a  word. 
Let  the  plain  truth  be  heard ; 
Ensign  Elliot,  advance 
With  your  new  step  firom  Franjoe,~- 
Wave  the  flag,  see  how  funny 

The  people  all  talk. 
The  genu  cry  out "  well  done  he  !^ 
The  mob  cry  out "  Oh  lank !" 
Next  the  gay  lieutenant  Thebd 
Struts  along  ;  he's  fine  indeed  f   - 
Methihks  I  hear  each  lady  tigh 
As  the  lieutenant  marches  by  t 
To  say  the  truth. 
He's  a  noUe  yout|i. 
So  full  of  grace  and  dignity. 
But  the  ladies  like,  I  know. 
Most  of  all  the  motley  show, 
Mr.  Priob, 
Who  looks  as  nice 
As  king  Cambys- 

Es, 

Or  Achilles. 

And  brave  Mr.  Yard, 

With  a  mantle  of  velv«t« 
If  it  should,  rain  ill-starr'd. 

Young  man!  "twin  be  well-wet. 
The  march  is  done. 
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Not  so  my  lovg ; 

I'd  near  fi>rgot 

(Ohno!   I'd  not). 

The  stewMd  Fo|t9, 

Upon  my  wofd. 
Without  tlie  aid  of  silk  and  lace  ; 
Hk  natiTO  dignity  and  grace 
Make  him  a  good  one  for  hia  plaee. 

My  tale  it  o'er,  my  lyre  vnatrang. 

The  last,  last  rhyme  upon  my  tongue  ; 

My  donkey,  firat  and  best  of  asaes. 

Well  fed  to  day,  at  least,  on  grass  is  ; 

Farewell^  then  I  should  the  toward  muse 

Expire,  e're  the  next  Montem  views, 

O,  give  a  pearly  drop  of  tear, 

If  not,— •  pint  of  purl,  or  beer — 

To  Herbert  Stockhorb, 

Punctual  as  clock,  or 

Bailiff,  oar  dun. 

Or  Tartar,  or  Hun. 
Farewell,  the  world  hath  been,  and  must  be, 
To  poeU,  statesmen,  fiddlers,  and  to  me. 


C. 


Wmd$or, 


It  must  be  confessed  that,  in  point  of 
sense — ^I  bad  well  nigh  said  nonsense— 
this  Ode*  comes  np  to  its  subject  Really 
I  am  surprised  that  something  better 
is  not  produced,  considering  that  one 
Montem  is  three  years  distant  from  an- 
other, and  that  Eton  boys  have  a  reputation 
for  talent,  which  such  a  composition  tends 
to  falsify. 

Marek^  1831.  Piloaelick. 


[From  the  saaas  Correspondent.] 

To  render  more  complete  the  account  of 
the  Montem,  which  I  bare  already  sent,  I 
transmit  the  following : 
Extract  irontthe  Cot^fBr,  May  1799.t 

YesterJUiy  this  triennial  ceremony  took 
place,  with  which  the  public  are  too  well 
acquainted  to  require  a  particular  de- 
scnption.  A  collection,  called  talt,  is 
taken  from  the  public,  which  forms  a 
purse,  to  support  the  captain  of  the  school 
in  his  studies  at  Cambridge.  This  col- 
lection is  made  by  the  scholars,  dressed  in* 
fimcy  dresses,  all  round  the  country. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  youths  being  as- 
sembled in  their  habiliments  at  the  col- 
lege, the  royal  family  set  off  from  the 
castle  to  see  them,  and,  after  walking 
round  the  court  yard,  they  proceeded  to 
Salt  Hill  in  the  fbllowing  order: — 

His  majesty,  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales,  aid  the  earl  of  Uz^ 
oridge. 

*  Query,  Odd.    Prikter's  Devil. 
t  Copied  ftom  Miss  Edgeworth'a  Parent's 
Assistant,  r.  239,  vol.  iii.,  edition  in  3  vols. 
1831. 


Their  roTsl  hiffhneMes  the  dukes  of 
Rent  and  Cumbenand,  earl  Morton,  and 
general  Gwrnne,  kll  on  horseback,  dressed 
in  the  Windsor  uniform^  except  the  prince 
of  Wales,  who  wore  a  suit  of  dark  blue, 
and  a  brown  surtout  over. 

Then  followed  the  scholars,  preceded 
by  the  marechal,  sergeanli,  the  musicians 
of  the  Staffordshire  band,  and  Mr.  Ford, 
captain  of  tiie  seminary,  the  sergeant- 
major,  sergeants,  colonels,  corporals,  mur 
sicians,  ensign,  lieutenant,  steward,  salt- 
bearers,  polemen,  and  runners. 

The  cavalcade  being  brought  up  by  her 
majesty  and  her  amiable  daughters  in  two 
carriages,  and  a  numerous  company  of 
equestrians  and  pedestrians,  all  eager  to 
behold  their  sovereign  and  his  fiimily. 
Among  the  former  lady  Lade  was  fore- 
most in  the  throng ;  only  two  otliers  dared 
venture  their  persons  on  horseback  in 
such  a  multitude. 

The  king  and  royal  fiimily  were  stopped 
on   the  bridge  by  Messrs.   Young  and 
Mansfield,  the  salt-bearers,  to  whom  their . 
majesties  delivered  their  customary  dona- 
tion of  fiiW  suineas  each. 

At  Salt  Hill,  his  majesty,  with  his  usual 
afiBcibility,  took  upon  himself  to,  arrange 
the  procession  round  the  royal  carriages  ; 
and,  even  when  the  horses  were  taken  off, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Kent, 
fastened  the  traces  round  the  pole  of  the 
coaches,  to  prevent  any  inconvenience. 

An  exceedingly  heavy  shower  of  rain 
coming  on,  the  prince  took  leave,  and 
went  to  tiie  Windmill  Inn,  till  it  subsided. 
The  king  and  his  attendants  weathered 
it  in  their  great  coats. 

After  the  young  gentlemen  had  walked 
round  the  carriage,  ensign  Vince,  and  the 
salt-bearers,  proceeded  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  bu^  the  wind  being  boisterous,  he 
could  not  exhibit  his  dexterity  in  display- 
ing his  flag,  and  the  space  being  too  small 
before  the  carrii^^,  from  the  concourse  of 
spectators,  the  king  kindly  acquiesced 
in  not  having  it  displayed  under  such  in- 
convenience. 

Their  majesties  and  the  princesses  then 
returned  home,  the  king  occasionally 
stopping  to  converse  wiih  the  dean  of 
Windsor,  the  earl  of  Harrington,  and 
other  noblemen. 

The  scliolars  partook  of  an  elegant 
dinner  at  the  Windmill  Inn,  and  in  the 
evening  walked  on  Windsor  Terrace. 

Their  royal  highnesses  the  prince  of 
Wales  and  duke  of  Cumberland,  after 
taking  leave  of  their  majesties,  set  off  for 
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tovm,  and  honored  the  Opera  lloaie  With  The  day  ooncluded  by  a  brilliant  pro- 

their  presence  in  the  evening.  '  aenade  of  beauty ,  rank,  and  fashion,  ou 

The   profit  arising  from  the  salt  col-  Windsor  Terrace,  enlivened  by  the  per- 

lected,  according  to  account,  amounted  to  formance  of  several  bands  of  music. 

above  £800.  The  origin  of  the  procession  is  from 

The  stadtliolder,  the  duke  of  Gordon,  the  custom  by  which  the  manor  was  held. 

lord    and     lady    Melbourne,     viscount  The  custom  of  hunting  the  ram  be- 

Brome,  and  a  numerous  train  of  feshion-  longed  to  Eton  College,  as  well  as  the 

able  nobility  were  present.  custom  of  Salt ;  but  it  was  discontinued 

The  following  is  an  account  of  their  by  Dr.  Cook,  late  dean  of  Ely.     Now 

dresses,  made,  as  usual,  very  handsomely,  this  custom  we  know  to  have  been  entered 

by  Mrs.  Snow,  milliner,  of  Windsor : —  oh  the  register  of  the  royal  abbey  of  Bee,  in 

Mr.  Ford,  captain,  with  eight  gentle-  Normandy,  as  one  belonging  to  the  manor 

men  to  attend  him  as  servitors.  of  East  or  Great  Wrotham,  in  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Serjeant,  marechal.  When  the  harvest  was  finished,  the  tenants 

Mr.  Brandrith,  colonel*  were  to  have  halfan  acre  of  barley ,and  a  ram 

Mr.  Plumtree,*  lieutenant  let  loose,  and,  if  they  caught  him,  he  was 

Mr.  Vince,  ensign.  their  own  to  make  merry  with,  but  if  he 

Mr.  Young,  college  salt  bearer,  white  escaped  from  them,  he  was  the  lord's.  The 

and  gold  dress,  rich  satin  bag,  covered  Etonians,  in  order  to  secure  the  ram, 

with  gold  nettinff.  houghed  him  in  the  Irish  ladiion,    and 

Mr.  Mansfielo,  oppident,  white,  purple,  then  attacked  him  with  great  clubs.    The 

and  orange  dress,  trimmed  with  silver;  rich  cruelty  of  this  proceeding  brought  it  into 

?atin  bag,  purple  and  silver,  each  carry-  disuse,  and  now  it  exists  no  longer. — Sec 

ing  elegant  poles  with  gold  and  silver  coid.  Regitier  of  the  Boyal  Abbey  of  iieCf  folio 

Mr.  Keity,  yellow  and  black  velvet,  58. 
helmet  trimmed  with  silver.  The  article  in  the  Courier  concludes 
Mr.  Bartelot,  plain  mantle  and  sandals,  with  this  statement— '<  After  the  dissolu. 
Scotch  bonnet,  a  very  Douglas.    '  tion  of  the  alien  priories,  in  1414,  by  the 
Mr.  Knapp,  t  flesh-color    and   blue;  parliament  of  Leicester,  they  remained  in 
Spanish  hat  and  feathers.  the  crown  till  Henry  VI.,  who  gave  Wro- 
Mr.  Riplev,  rose-color ;  helmet.  tham  manor  to  Eton  College ;  and  if  tiie 
Mr.  Islip  (being  in  mourning),  a  scarf;  Eton  fellows  would  search,  they  would, 
helmet,  black  velvet;  and  white  satin.  perhaps,  find  the  manor,  in  their  posses- 
Mr.  Tomkins,  violet  and  silver ;  helmet,  sion,  that  was  held  by  the  custom  of  Salt." 
Mr.  Thackery,  lilac  and  silver;  Roman  The  Com-ier  narrative  differs  but  in  a 
cap.  veiY  slight  degree  (and  that  almost  en- 
Mr.  Drury,  Mazarin  blue ;  fancy  cap.  tirely  on  account  c^  the  different  reign  in 
Mr.  Davis,  slate-color  and  straw.  which    the    Montem    described    in    the 
Mr.Routh,pink  and  silver;  Spanish  hat.  ^  Courier**  took  place)  from  the  descrip- 
Mr.  Curtis,  purple;  fancy  cap.  tion    which   I   have    already  furnished. 
Mr.' Lloyd,  blue ;  ditto.  Thirty  years  have  elapsed  between  that 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  Montem  and  the  last,  another  thirty  years 
royal  family  returned  to  Windsor,  and  the  may  find  it  extinct,  or  deprived  pi  all  its 
hoys  were  all  sumptuously  entertained  at  present  splendor, 
the  tavern,  at  Salt  Hill.    About  six  in  the  April,  183t.                            Pilgarlick. 

evening,  all   the   boys   returned  in   the  

order  of  procession,  and,  marching  round 

the  great  square  of  Eton,  were  dismissed.  May  12. — Day  breaks 

The  captain  then  paid  his  respects  to  the  Sun  rises 

royal  family,  at  the  queen's  lodge.  Wind-  — -sets   .     . 

sor,  previous  to  his  departure  for  kinj^'s  Twilight  ends 

college,  Cambridge,  to  defray  which  ex-  German  Flower  de  Luce  flowers. 

pense  the  produce  of  the  Montem  was  Pale  piony  flowers ;  in  a  few  days  it  is 

presented  to  him.  succeeded  by  the   common  crimson  va- 

.... , .  riety ;    but    the   pale   retains   its  petals 

'  •  Aftcnrards   a   maiter,   and    at   prctent  J<>^e«'' 

It  f«.Ilow  of  Eton.— PiL.  Scentless  hespens  flowers. 

f  At  present  second  mMter  of  Eton,  having  Motherwort    (HesperTS    MATEIlfiLis) 

tnrcceded  Mr.  Yongc,  1830.— PiL.  flowers. 
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If  hawking  were  fiuhionaUe,  May  would  According  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Chafin, 

bea  biuj  Kuon'wilh  loren  of  the  diver-  although   falconry  li ad   such   a   detpolie 

lion.     It  was  the  moit  predominant  rural  »way  for  many  aget,  il  is  now  n  question 

amusement  for  many  ages,  and  followed  whether  there  is  one   reclaimed    foreign 

by  all  the  gentry  of  (he  country  al  a  great  hawk  in  the  western  pert  of  the  kingdom ; 

expense.     There  were  lar^e  tracts  of  land  but  there  may  be  a  few  Etiglish  lawki 

ID  and   near   Cranbnurne   chuse,    called  annually  (rained  in  (lie  neighbourhood  of 

"  Hawking  Downs,"  which  were  covered  Bridporl,  in  Dorse(shire,  for  the  taking  of 

with  gorse  and  fern,  nnd  reaorted  lo  by  land-rails  in  (ho  hemp  and  flax  fields  near 

pbeaian(s  and  partridges.    The  bordering  (bat  town,  in  which,  during  some  seasons, 

woods  produced  woodcocks ;  Ihese,  when  (bey  are  very  plentiful, 
disturbed  from  the  woods,  camt  (o   "  a 
fligh("  for  the  hawks,  in  (he  open  glades, 

and  showed  great  sport.  W.  Tregonwell  Framp(on,  Esq.,  seems 

Tht.  amusement  was  carried  to  such  a  (o  have  been,  ahou(  the  year  1670,  (ha 

height,  (ha(  no  gentleman  could  he  com-  most  active  pursuer  of  this  diversion  in 

fletely    dressed    for    company    wiihoot  (he  west  of  England.     He  wu  a  gende- 

iving   a  glove  on  his  left  hand,  and  n  man  of  family  and  fortune  in  Dorsetshire, 

hawk   silting  on   il.     He  who   bore  his  and  generally  resided  there  ;  but  he  had 

hawk  in   the  mos(  giacefiil  manner  was  a  house  also  a(  Newmarket,  and  was  a 

deemed  (he  most  accomplished  cavalier;  person  of   grea[    notoriety   on    the   turf 

•nd,  to  plesMe  the  ladies,  it  was  the  prac-  there.     He  had   race-hones  in  training, 

bee  (o  play  flirting  tricks  with  the  plumes  and  regularly  attended  all  the  race  meet- 

of  (be  nawki,  at  the  sa(ne  time,  and  in  ings,  carrying  with  biro  saveral  casts  of 

like  munner,  as  the  ladies  did  with  (heir  fine  hawks,  br  the  diversion  of  his  nu- 
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itias  13. 

> 

The  Tears  of  Old  May  Day. 

Led  by  the  jocund  train  of  vernal  luniia, 
And  vernal  airs,  upioee  the  gentle  May  ; 

Blushing  she  rose^  and  blushing  rose  the  flowers 
That  sprung  spontaneous  in  her  genial  ray. 

fier  looks  with  heav'n's  ambrosial  dews  were 
bright. 

An  dam'rous  sephyrs  flutter'd  in  her  breast: 
With  every  shining  gleam  of  moming  light 

The  colors  shifted  <Ar  Wr  rainbow  vest. 

Imperial  ensigns  grac^^er  smiling  form, 
A  golden  Vey,  and  golden  wand,  she  bore  ; 

This  charms  to  peace  each  sullen  eastern  storm. 
And  that  unlocks  the  summer's  copious  store. 

Onward,  in  conscious  majesty,  she  came. 
The  grat^ul  honors  of  mankind  to  taste  ; 

To  gather  fsirest  wreaths  of  future  fame. 
And  blend  fresh  triumphs  with  her  glories 
past. 

Tain  hope !  No  more  in  choral  bands  unite 
Her  virgin  votaries,  and  at  early  dawn. 

Sacred  to  Msy,  and  Love*s  mysterious  rite, 
Bntsh  the  light  deWdrops*  from  the  span- 
gled lawn. 

To  her  no  more  Angasta'st  wealthy  pride 
Pours  the  full  tribute  of  Potosi's  mine ; 

Kor  fresh  blown  garlands  village  maids  provide^ 
A  purer  offering  at  her  rustic  shrine. 

Ko  more  the  Maypole's  verdant  height  around 
To  valour's  games  th'  ambitious  youth  ad- 
vance; 

No  meny  bells,  and  tabors  sprightlier  sound 
Wake' the  loud  carol,  and  the  sportive  dance. 

Ah  me  f  for  now  a  younger  rival  claims 
My  ravish 'd  honors,  and  to  her  belong 

My  dioral  dances,  and  victorious  games. 
To  her  my  gariands  and  triumphal  song. 

O  say,  what  yet  uAtasted  bounties  flow. 

What  puser  joys  await  lier  gentler  reign  t 
Do  lilies  fairer,  vileta  sweeter  blow  T 

And  warbles  Philomel  a  sweeter  strain  Y 
Do  morninc  suns  in  ruddier  glory  rise  ? 

Does  ev  ning  fan  her  with  serener  gsles  7 
Do  clouds  drop   fatness  from  the  wealthier 
skxesy 

Or  wantons  plenty  in  her  happier  vales  ? 

Ah  !  no  ;  the  blunted  beams  of  moming  light 
Skirt  the  pale  orient  with  uncertain  day  ; 

And  Cynthia,  riding  on  the  ear  of  night. 
Through  clo««ia  embattled  fiaintly  wias  her 
way. 

Psle  immatnie,  the  blighted  verdure  springs. 
Nor  mountain  juices  feed  the  swelling  flower. 

Mute  all  the  groves,  nor  Philomela  sings. 
When  sflence  listens  at  the  midnight  hour. 

Nor  wonder  man  that  natore's  bashful  face. 
And  opening  channs  her  rude  embraces  fear; 

*  AUnding  to  the  custom  of  gathering  May-dew. 
f  The  plate  Garlands  of  London 


Is  she  not  sprung  of  April's  wny  ward  race, 
The  sickly  daughter  of  ih'  unripen'd  year 

A^ith  show'rs  and  sunshine  in  her  fickle  eyes^ 
With  hollow  smiles  proclaiming  treach'rous 
peace  I 
With  blushe^harb'ring  in  their  thin  disguise, 
The  blast  that  riots  on  the  spring's  increase. 

IjOGAN. 


h.  m 
Jlfoy  13. — D^y  breaks     .     .     1  23 
Sun  rises   .     .     .    4)7 
—  sets     ...    7  43 
Twilight  ends      .  10  37    « 
The  corncrake,  or   landrail,  heard  by 
night,  when  sitting  among  the  long  grass 
or  clover.      Its  harsh  frequently  repeated 
note,  resembling  the  grating  of  a  key 
against  a  piece  of  notched  wood,  may  be 
so  clearly  imitated,  that  the  bird  itself 
will  mistake  it  for  the  cry  of  one  of  its 
species 

mAvu. 

In  the  parish  of  Logierait,  Perthshire, 
and  in  the  neighbourliood,  a  variety  of 
superstititious  practices  still  prevail 
among  the  vaigar,  which  may  be  in  part  the 
remains  of  ancient  idolatry,  or  of  the  cor- 
rupted Christianity  of  the  Romish  church ; 
and  partly,  perhaps,  the  result  of  the 
natural  hopes  and  fears  of  the  hujcsan 
mind,  in  a  state  of  Bimplioity  and  igno- 
rance. 

Lucky  and  unlucky  days  are  by  many 
anxiously  observed.  Tliat  day  of  the 
week  on  which  the  fourteenth  of  May 
happens  to  fall,  for  instance,  is  deemed 
unlucky  through  all  the  remainder  of  the 
year  ;  none  mariy  or  begin  any  serious 
business  upon  it. 

None  choose  to  marry  in  Januaryor  May, 
or  to  have  their  banns  proclaimed  in  the 
end  of  one  quarter  of  the  year  and  marry 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

Some  things  are  to  be  done  before  the 
full  moon :  others  after. 

In  fevers,  the  illness  is  expected  to  be 
more  severe  on  Sunday  than  on  other  days 
of  the  week ;  if  easier  on  Sunday,  a  re- 
lapse is  feared. 

Immediately  before  the  celebration  of 
the  marrbge  ceremony,  every  knot  about 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  (garters,  shoe- 
striws,  strings  of  petticoats,  &c.  &c.)  is 
carefully  loosened  After  leaving  ihe 
church  the  company  walk  round  it,  keep- 
ing the  church  walls  always  upon  the 
ri^t  hand.     The  bridegroom,  however, 
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Arst  retires  one  way  with  some  young 
men,  to  tie  the  knots  which  were  loosed 
^bout  him;  while  the  young  married 
woman,  in  the  same  manner,  retires  else- 
where to  adjust  the  disorder  of  her  dress. 

When  a  child  was  baptised  privately, 
it  was  not  long  since  customary  to  put 
the  child  upon  a  clean  basket,  having  a 
cloth  previously  spread  over  it,  with  bread 
and  cheese  put  into  the  cloth ;  and  thus 
to  move  the  basket  three  times  succes- 
sively round  the  iron  crook,  which  hangs 
over  the  fire  from  the  roof  of  the  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  pot 
when  water  is  boiled,  or  victuals  are  pre- 
pared. Tliis  might  anciently  be  intended 
to  counteract  the  malignant  arts  which 
witches  and  evil  spirits  were  imagined  to 
practice  against  newborn  infants. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  superstitions 
of  Logierait,  as  drawn  twenty -five  years 
ago.* 

h.  n. 

May  14. — Day  breaks.   .     .     1  19 

Sun  rises  .     .     .    4  16 

—  sets     ...     7  44 

Twilight  ends      .  10  41 

The  swiA,  or  black  martin,  begins  to 

arrive  abundantly,  and  resort  to  its  old 

iMav  16. 

In  May,  1718,  Sir  Francis  Page,  a  le- 
maricable  legal  character,  was  cr^ited  a 
haron  of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  the  son 
of  the  vicar  of  Bloxham,  in  Oxfordshire^ 
and  bred  to  the  law,  but  possessing,  few 
requisites  for  the  profession,  he  pushed  his 
interest  by  writing  political  pamphlets, 
which  were  received  with  attention  in  the 
proper  quarters,  so  that  he  was  called  to 
the  coif,  in  1704^  and  became  king's  Ser- 
jeant in  1 7 1 4-1 5.  He  was  made  a  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  Jn  1726;  and  in 
the  following  year  a  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench.  His  langu^e  was  mean  and  tau- 
tologus.  In  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at 
the  assizes,  he  said — "  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  you  ought  to  enquire  a^er  recusants 
in  that  kind,  and  such  as  do  not  fieqMent 
the  church  tn  that  kinds  but,  above  all, 
such  as  haunt  ale*houaes  tn  4hat  kind; 
drunkards  and  blasphemers  in  that  kind, 
and  all  notorious  ^fenders  itr  thatikind, 
are  to  be  presented  to  that  kind,  and,  as 
the  laws  inhhat  kind  direct,  must  be  pro- 

*  Comfnujiiratttd  by  ft  javenile  corrotpon- 
dcnty  J   W.,  from  Arli^'s  Pocket  Ma«wiine. 


ceeded  against  tn  that  kind,"  To  the 
grand  jury  of  Middlesex  in  May  1736,  he 
began  his  charge:  <<I  dare  venture  to 
affirm,  Gentlemen,  on  my  own  knowledge, 
that  England  never  was  so  happy  both  at 
home  and  abroad  as  it  now  is.'^  At  a  trial 
at  Derby,  about  a  small  spot  of  ground, 
been  a  garden,  an  old  woman,  a  witness 
for  the  defendant,  deposed,  there  never 
had  been  a  flower  grown  there  since  Adam 
was  created.  ''Turn  the  witness  away," 
said  this  arbiter  of  law  and  language.  It 
was  said  of  him,  that  "  he  was  a  judge 
without  mercy  and  a  gentleman  without 
manners."  He  rendered  his  name  odious 
by  a  dreadful  severity.  He  endeavoured 
to  convict,  that  he  might  have  the  luxury 
of  condemning ;  and  was  called,  in  con- 
sequence, "  the  hanging  judge.**  He  in- 
dulged in  making  doggerel  lines  upon 
those  he  knew.  In  a  cause  at  Dorchester, 
treating  one  King)  a  rhyming  thatcher, 
with  bis  usual  rigor,  the  man  retorted 
after  the  trial  was  over, 

God,  in  hisnge. 
Made  a  Jodgo  Page. 

He  was  the  judge  who  tried  Savage,  the 
poet,  on  a  charge  of  murder,  and  was  so 
anxious  to  convict  him,  that  he  was  after- 
wards brought  to  confess  that  he  had  been 
particularly  severe.  When  phthisicky  and 
decrepid,  as  he  passed  along  from  court, 
a  'gentleman  enquired  particularly  of  the 
state  of  his  health.  "  My  dear  Sir,  you 
fee  I  keep  Aofi^tfig  on,  hanging  on.'' 
This  disgrace  to  the  bench  outlived  all 
his  ermined  brethren,  and  died,  unla- 
mented  in  December,  1741,  at  the  age  of 
80.  Mr.  Noble  heard,  wheii  a  boy,  some 
very  severe  lines  that  had  been  placed 
upon  his  monument,  which  his  relatives 
greatly  resented. 


A.  n. 

May  15^:— Day  breaks    ..115 

Sun  rises  ...    4  14 

—  sets     ...    7  40 

Twilight  ends     .  10  45 

Great  star  of  Beihlehem  flowers. 

CockchaiTer  appears. 


IKUV16. 

The  Season. 

Each  morning,  now,  tho  weeden  meet 
To  cat  the  thistle  from  the  wheat, 
And  min,  in  the  sunny  houn. 
Full  many  a  wild  weed  with  iu  flowers  ;— 
Com-poppiei,  that  in  crimson  dwell, 
Call'd  «  Head-acht,"  from  their  sickly  smell 
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And  charlocks,  yellow  as  the  sun. 
That  o'er  the  May-ftelds  quickly  ran ; 
And  "  Iron-weed,"  content  to  share 
The  meanest  qK>t  that  Spring  can  spare. 


n.  nia 

May  16. — Day  breaks    .     .     1  10 

Sun  rises  ...     4  13 

—  sets     .  7  47 

Twilight  ends     .  10  50 

Yellow  star  of  Bethlehem  begins  to 

flower. 

The  purple  star  of  Jerusalem  flowers 
in  gardens.  The  general  flowering  of 
these  two  plants  is  in  June 


ittas  17. 

May  17,  1823,  as  a  country  womnn, 
with  her  market-basket  on  her  arm,  was 
admiring  **  a  bit  of  finery,"  in  a  draper's 
window,  at  York,  her  partner  in  life  came 
up  without  being  noticed  by  her,  aod,  per 
ceiving  her  intense  gaze  at  what  she 
could  not  purchase,  he  secretly  abstracted 
a  handkerchief  from  her  basket,  and  went 
his  way  in  joyful  anticipation  of  his  wife's 
vexation  upon  her  discovering  its  absence. 
Unluckily  for  the  joker,  a  gentleman, 
to  whom  the  parties  were  strangers,  ob- 
served the  trick,  and  directed  a  constable 
to  secure  the  villain.  The  robber  was 
seized  on  the  pavement  and  instantly  car- 
ried before  a  magistrate.  In  the  mean 
time  the  unsuspecting  woman  was  inform- 
ed of  her  loss  and  hurried  away  to  iden- 
tify the  luckless  handkerchief. — She  did 
so — it  was  her  own — the  very  .one  which 
she  had  been  deprived  of,  and,  turning, 
with  honest  indignation  to  look  at  the 
thief,  she  exclaimed  with  astonbhment  and 
fear,  ^*  Oh  lawks  ! — gentlemen,  its  mah 
husband  l"  The  arm  of  law  was  para- 
lysed. The  prisoner  was  the  robber  of 
his  own  property, — the  magistrate  laughed, 
the  gentleman  and  the  constable  laughed — 
and,  the  charge  being  laughingly  dis- 
missed, the  liberated  husband  and  his 
artless  wife  posted  away  to  tell  their  vil- 
lage neighbours  what  awfiil  things  had 
happened  to  them  at  York, 


Majf  17.— Day  breaks    . 
Sun  rises  .     . 

Twilight  ends 

b.    Bl« 

.     1     4 
.     4  11 
,     7  49 
.  10  56 

Columbine  {Aquilegia  vulgorU)  flowers 
in  itardens  :  there  are  other  species  which 
also  flower.  The  true  wild  columbine 
has  blue  flowers,  which  are  occasionally 
varied  with  white ;  but  the  garden  sorts 
are  dark  puce,  or  purple,  or  lilac,  and 
shew  many  varities. 


ittas  18« 

May  18, 1732,  the  Rev.  John  Lawrence 
M.  A.,  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  died  at 
Bishops  Wearmouth,  Durham.  He  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  gardening,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees, 
and  published  a  *'  new  system  of  agricul- 
ture,'' and  a  *' complete  body  of  hus- 
bandry and  gardening/'  His-  fine  collec- 
tion of  trees,  which  is  said  to  have  yielded 
fruit  noC  inferior  to  that  from  the  orchards 
of  Languedoc.  Naturally  hospitable  and 
benevolent,  he  had  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting a  rich  dessert  to  his  firiends.  **  I 
do  not  know,"  says  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble, 
"  a  more  pleasing  or  healthful  occupation, 
than  agriculture  and  gardening — occupa- 
tions so  compatible  with  the  lite  of  a  rural 
clergyman.  Mr.  Lawrence  wisely  re- 
marks of  gardening,  that  it  is  the  most 
wholesome  exercise,  hwigadruborem  non 
nd  nidorem.  It  is  such  an  exercise  as  stu- 
dious men  require ;  less  violent  than  the 
sports  of  the  neld,  and  more  so  than  fish- 
ing. It  is,  in  fine,  the  happy  medium." 
Millar,  who  superseded  his  labors,  lived 
in  days  of  greater  experience,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  general  knowledge,  and  his  sole  oc- 
cupation was  horticulture :  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  a  plain  country  clergyman,  who»  from 
love  of  retirement  and  rural  occupation, 
mainly  contributed  to  raise  gardening  into 
estimation.  Yet  -he  did  not  give  more 
time  to  his  fields  and  gardens  than  he 
could  properly  spare  from  his  public 
duties.  He  wrote  several  tracts  to  enforce 
the  obligations  and  practice  of  religion 
and  virtue. 


ha  n. 
Mmf  IB.    Day  breaks     .     .    .    0  57 
Sun  rises     ....    4  10 
—  sets       ....    7  50 
Twilight  ends        .     .  11     3 
Wall  hawkweed  flowers. 
Mouse-ear  hawkweed  becomes  com- 
mon. ^ 
Cats-ear  flowers. 

The  goatsucker  arrivw,  and  its  jarring 
noise  heard  by  night 
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A  valued  correspondent  intimates  that 
on  the  19th  of  May  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  church  of  Scotland  meets  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  circumstance  is  merely  no- 
ticed, because  in  the  limits  prescribed. to 
the  remainder  of  the  month,  there  is  not 
room  for  particulars;  and  because, per- 
haps, the  kindness  of  correspondents  may 
afiord  additional  facts. 


a*  in* 
May  19.    Day  breaks      ...    0  49 
Sun  rises    .    .    .    .4    9 
—  sets       .     .     .     .    7  51 
Twiliffhtends       .    .  11  11 
Purple  rhododendron  flowers,  and  con- 
tinues till  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
solstice. 


ittafi  20. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Stokes,  rector  of 
Blaby,  Leicestershire,  for  fifty  years,  was 
blind  from  nine  vears  old,  and  died  at  the 
ag^e  of  ninety-three.  He  was  bom  at 
Bradgate,  and  lost  his  sight  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  pistol,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1698,  carelessly  left  lying  about,  and 
which  in  play  he  had  himself  presented  to 
the  breast  of  a  young  lady  but  a  few  mi- 
notes  before.  It  was  not  supposed  to  be 
charged  ;  his  elder  brother  had  the  pistol 
in  his  hand,  when  Edward  playfully  bid 
his  brother  '*  fire  l"  the  whole  charge  in- 
stantly lodged  in  his  face,  where  the 
shots  continued  till  tne  end  of  life.  His 
unhappy  brother,  the  innocent  cause  of 
this  misfortune,  never  got  over  his  concern 
for  it,  and  died  a  young  man.  Edward, 
thus  rendered  blind,  was  entered  at  Clare- 
ball,  Cambridge,  and  was  presented  by 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  in  1737,  to 
the  rectory  of  Wymondham;  and,  in 
1748,  on  his  Other's  death,  to  Blaby. 
Notwithstanding  his  infirmity,  he  perform- 
ed the  service  of  the  church  for  many 
years  with  only  the  assistance  of  a  person 
to  read  the  lessons.  He  was  of  a  disposi- 
tion uncommonly  cheerful,  and  his  spirits 
never  fiiiled  him.  To  the  poor  of  his 
parish  he  was  a  most  benevolent  benefac- 
tor, on  whom  he  expended  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  handsome  private  fortune^ 
About  thirty  years  before  his  death,  he 
put  up  a  n  onument  in  his  church,  to  the 
memory  of  his  father,  mother,  brother,  and 
sister,  on  \  ihich  he  also  placed  his  own 


name.  He  had  the  perfect  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  to  the  last  he  walked  about 
his  own  premises  unguarded,  and  with  a 
facility  which  would  not  allow  a  stranger 
to  imagine  that  he  was  either  old  or  blind, 
and  yet  he  was  in  hb  ninety-third  year 
when  he  died. 
This  brief  notice  of  a  worthy  parish- 

Ka&tor  is  derived  firom  tho  Gentleman's 
lagaxine,  for  1798 ;  to  which  account  a 
contributor,  also  laboring  under  the  infir- 
mity of  blindness,  adds  that,— 

'*The  Rev.  Edward  Stokes,  of  Blaby, 
used  to  hunt  briskly;  a  person  always  ac- 
companied him,  and,  when  a  leap  was  to  be 
taken,  rang  a  bell.  A  still  more  extraor- 
dinary man  in  this  w^  [blind],  that  had 
been,  I  think,  an  officer  in  the  army, 
figured  as  a  bold  rider  in  the  Marquis  of 
Granby's  fox-hunt.  Ho  had  no  attendant ; 
I  have  often  been  out  with  h|m ;  if  any 
persons  happened  to  be  near  him  when  a 
leap  was  to  be  taken,  they  would  say,  **  A 
little  fartlier.  Sir — now  a  great  leap ;''  nor 
did  I  ever  hear  of  his  receiving  any  harm. 
Much  the  same  was  said,  at  that  time,  of 
Lord  Robert  Bertie,  who  is  represented 
in  Hogarth's  View  of  a  Cock-pit ;  and,  it 
I  mistake  not,  the  present  Lord  Deerhurst, 
who  lost  his  eye-sight  by  a  fall  in  hunting, 
still  pursues  the  game  in  the  same  man- 
ner.*'^ 


May   20,  1717,  Sir  John  Trevor  died 
at*  his  house  in  Clements  Lane,  London, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Rolls  chapel.     He 
was  second  son,  and,  in  the  sequel,  heir  to 
John  Trevor,  of  Brynkinall,  in  Denbigh- 
shire, Esq.,  by  an  aunt  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Jefferies.    Like  his  cousin,  he  was 
bred  to  the  law,  and  obtained  great  pre- 
ferment.   He  was  solicitor-general,  twice 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  twice 
master  of  the  rolls,  and  a  commissioner 
of  the  great  seal.    He  cautioned  James 
II.  against  his  arbitrary  conduct,  and  his 
cousin,  Jefferies,  against  his  violence.  Sir 
John  Trevor  was  able  and  yet  corrupt. 
The  mortification  was  imposra  upon  him 
.  of  putting  the  question  to  the  house  of 
commons,  as  sp^iker,  whether  he  himself 
ought  to  be  expelled  for  bribery.    The 
answer  was  in  the  affirmative.    He  loved 
money,  and  would  at  any  time  perform 
the  meanest  action  to  save  a  trifling  ex- 
pense.    Dining  one  day  by  himself  at  the 
Rolls,  a  relation  entered  the  room  when 
he  was  drinking  his  wine;  he  immedi- 
ately said  to  the  servant  who  had  intro- 
duced him    <<  You  rascal,  and  have  you 
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brought  my  cousin  Roderic  Lloyd,  Esq., 

Erothonotary  of  North  Wales,  Marshal  to 
aron  Price,  and  so  forth,aiid  so  (brth,op  my 
1>ack  stairs.  Take  my  cousin  Roderic  Lk>yd, 
Esq.,  prothonotary  of  North  Wales^  mar* 
shal  to  Baron  Price,  and  so  forth,  apd  so 
forth,  take  him  instantly  back,  down  my 
back-stairs,  and  bring  mm  np  my  front 
stairs.''  To  resist  was  yain.  The  protho- 
notary of  North  Wales,  marshal,  and  so 
forth,  was  withdrawn  by  the  serrant  down 
the  iMck  and  brought  up  the  front  stairs, 
while  the  bottle  and  glass  were  carefully 
removed  by  **  his  Hondur"  the  master  of 
the  Rolls.  Sir  John  had  a  fn^^tfttl  obli- 
quity of  vision;  in  allusion  to  which,  abd 
to  his  legal  ability  and  notorious  habits, 
the  wags  said  that  ^Justice  was  blind, 
but  law  only  squinted.''  The  eyes  of  his 
cousin  Lloyd,  of  the  back  stairs,  were 
likewise  like  that  of  the  Trevors,  appears 
to  have  been  defective.  Rodcrio  vras 
near-sighted.  Late  one  evening  he  was 
obstructed  in  the  street;  being  choleric 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  violently  plunged 
it  against  his  antagonist,  who  immediately 
fell.  Terrified  at  the  idea  of  muider  and 
retributive  justice,  he  fled,  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  coal-hole  of  the  master  of 
the  Rolls.  A  faithful  valet  was  sent  in 
the  morning  to  learn  who  had  fallen :  the 
man  arrived  with  the  happy  intelligence 
that  an  agjed  decayed  pump,  lav  prostrate 
from  the  impetuosity  of  Lloyd's  assault, 
and  transfixed  by  his  sword. 


n.  m. 
May  20.    Day  breaks  .    .    0  41 
Sun  rises      ..47 
—  sets  ...    7  53 
Twiliffhtends     .  11   19 
Yellow  azalea  and  red  azalea  flower. 
Yellow  star  of  Jerusalem  flowers.  This 
and  the  purple  star  close  their  flowers  at 
noon. 

White  Lychnis  flowers. 
Flower  of  Adonis  blows. 


finap  21. 

Under  this  day  there  is  the  following 
entry  in  a  curious  book  containing  the 
names  and  crimes  of  people  in  Northum- 
berland, who  had  incurred  the  punish- 
ment of  eicommunication,  and  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Consistory  Court  of  Arches 
at  Durham,  viz.— <«  Bambroogh,  May  21, 
1661.  Presented  Thomas  Anderson,  of 
Swinhoe,  for  playing  on  a  bag-pipe  before 


a  bridegroom  on  a  Sunday,  and  not  fre- 

3uenting  the  church,  and  K>r  not  receiving 
le  holy  sacrament."— -^<  Eliz.  Mills  for 
scolding,  and  drying  fish  on  the  Lord's 
day.'*  This  legal  cognizance  of  instru- 
mental and  vocal  performance,  is  cited  in 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  <<  History  of  Newcastle." 

The  following  eifcumslances  is  also 
staled  in  the  before  cited  work  :— 

In  1793,  Mr.  Geoi^  Wilson,  a  mason, 
•net  with  a  toad,  which  he  wantonly  im- 
mured in  a  <itone  wall  that  he  was  then 
building.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall  he 
made  a  close  cell  of  lime  and  stone,  just 
fit  for  the  magnitude  of  its  body,  and 
seemingly  so  closely  plastered  as  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  air.  In  1809  Six- 
teen years  afterwards)  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  open  a  gap  in  this  wall,  for  a 
passase  for  carts,  when  the  poor  creature 
was  mund  alive  in  its  strong-hold.  It 
seemed  at  first  in  a  very  torpid  state,  but 
it  soon  recovered  animation  and  activity ; 
and,  as  if  sensible  of  the  blessings  of 
freedom,  made  its  way  to  a  collection  of 
Vtones,  and  disappeared. 

h.  m. 

May  21  < — Day  breaks    .    .    0  33 

Sun  rises  ...    4    6 

—  sets     ...    7  54 

Twilight  ends     .  11  27 

Buttercups  flower  in  most  meadows 

and  fields. 

Yellow  bachelors'  buttons  flower  a 
double  variety :  blows  gardens  somewhat 
earlier. 


Map  22. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May, 
1799,  mention  is  made  of  the  death  of 
James  White,  who,  besides  several  trans- 
lations, was  author  of  some  historical 
novels,  entitled,  **  Richard  Coeur  de 
lion,"  «  Eari  Strongbow,"  «  John  of 
Gaunt,"  and  several  poetic  pieces.  He 
A^as  educated  at  the  university  of  Dub- 
lin, and  esteemed  an  admirable  scholar, 
with  brilliant  talents.  For  four  or  fivo 
years  before  his  decease,  he  was  very  dis- 
tressed and  eccentric.  He  had  conceived 
an  ardent  afiection  for  a  young  lady,  who,  he 
erroneously,  supposed  was  as  warmly  at- 
tached to  htm.  Some  plot,  he  imagined, 
had  been  contrived  to  wean  her  regard, 
and  he  attributed  failures  of  his  applica- 
tion for  patronage  and  employment  from 
the  great  lo  secret  machinations.     He, 
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as  erroneously  supposed  this  influence 
prevailed  with  the  London  booksellers  to 
prevent  his  literary  labors  from  being  duly 
rewarded.  He  passed  the  winters  of 
X797  and  1798  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bath ;  and  was  often  noticed  in  the  pump 
room,  and  in  the  streets  or  vicinity  of  the 
city,  thin,  pale,  and  emaciated^  ^ith  a 
wild  peoetcatiog  look.  He  was  known 
to  have  been  without  animal  food  fior  atr 
veral  months,  and  to  have  supported  life 
by  a  raeal  of  biscuit,  a  piece  of  bread,  or 
a  cold  potatoe,  with  a  glam  of  water.  Vxk- 
ahle  to  pay  his  lodgings,  and  too  proud 
to  ask  relief,  he  wandered  about  the  fields 
at  night,  or  slept  beneath  a  h^y-stack. 
Once,  when  almost  exhausted,  be  took 
refuge  at  an  inn  in  Bath,  whei<e,  by  re- 
fusing sustenance,  hie  alarmed  the  mis- 
tress ;  she  applied  to  the  magistrates,  and 
they  consigiied  him  to  the  parish  officerai. 
In  letters  to  some  persons  in  the  city,  he 
complained  of  **  this  unconstitutional  in- 
fringement of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  *' 
and  suspected  tliat  his  imaginary  host  of 
enemies  had  again  been  plotting.  About 
this  time  he  published  **  Letters  to  Lord 
Camden  on  the  state  of  Ireland,''  which 
were  admired  for  elegance  and  strength  of 
language,  shrewdness  of  remark,  and  per- 
spicuity of  argument.  A  small  sub- 
scription was  privately  raised,  and  deli- 
cately tendered  to  him.  He  received  it 
as  a  loan,  and  left  Bath.  Poverty  and 
sensitiveness  deranged  bis  mental  powers. 
He  could  neither  labor  corporeally,  nor 
attain  to  eminence,  nor  even  obtain  suffi- 
cient for  subsistence  by  his  pen  ;  and  he 
shrunk  from  society,  to  suffer  silently.  At 
a  little  public  house  about  six  miles  from 
Bath  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed-.-he 
perished,  in  distraction,  and  mdigenoe,  of 
a  broken  heart 


h.  m 
AU^  22^-'Day  breaks    .     .    0  23 
Sun  rises  ...    4    6 
—  sets    ...    7  55 
Twilight  ends     .  11  37 
Yellow  day-lily  flowers. 
Ragged  robin  flowers,  and  continues 
till  mowed  down  wHfa  the  meadow  hay. 


ACooBTay  Ramble. 

*Vot  the  Year  Book.] 

Maidstone^  ISth  April,  1830. 
The  morning  was  unusually  brilliant, 
and    the   air  as  soft  as  that    of   Mid- 


tummer.  As  I  sat  disctuiing  »y  biieak- 
faAif  notwithstanding  that  unaccountable 
lassitude  which  Spring  usually  brings 
with  it,  I  felt  a  mighty  longing  for  a 
ramble  in  the  aeighboufhood^  and  was, 
accordingly,  out  of  doors  as  soon  as 
ctrcumstances  would  permit,  wandering, 
1  scarce  knew  whither.  I  iwesently  pass- 
ed the  precincts  of  the  tiMrs,  and  stood 
sunning  myself  on  a  quiet  green,  one  side 
of  which  was  lined  with  a  plantation  of 
firs,  between  whose  dingy  foliage  a  young 
larch  hera  and  there  put  forth  its  feathery 
branches,  sprinkled  with  m>  bright  a 
green,  that  the  contrast  was  more  than 
ysually  beantifol  and  striking.  A  regi- 
ment of  geese— the  awkward  squad  of  a 
neighbouring  poultry-yard  —  were  gab- 
bling great  things  as  they  tugged  at  the 
close-shaven  turf,  or  eyied,  with  that 
shrewd  sidelong  look  which  fools  often- 
times affect,  such  ^  remarkaUes"  as  they 
met  vith  in  their  wanderings.  As  they 
were  feeding  close  beside  the  path,  they 
seemed  not  a  little  disconcerted  at  my 
near  approach,  and,  sounding  an  alarm, 
made  off  towards  a  picturesque  country 
inn  that  stood  a  slM>rt  distance  to  the 
right,  as  if  on  purpose  to  remind  me  of 
the  connection  which  Goldsmith  has  in- 
.stituted  between  this  silly  bird  and  ^  the 
village  alehouse 

i—  with  nioely  sanded  floor. 
And  ▼amished  doek,  that  clicked  behind 
the  door." 

^  As  calm  as  a  clock,''  had  long  been 
a  favorite  proverb  with  me ;  and  it  now 
seemed  to  combine  those  two  properties 
which  are  so  rarely  known  to  amalgamate, 
—poetry  and  truth.  I  thought  of  many 
a  rural  repast  to  which  I  had  done  ample 
justice  in  the  cool  parlour  of  some  quiet 
nostelrie,  whilst  my  fancy  had  been 
*'  abroad  in  the  meadows,''  amongst  the 
breezy  corn,  bowing  and  flashing  in  the 
clear  sunlight,  presenting,  as  it  glistened 
on  its  restless  surface,  more  of  that  pen- 
sive tenderness  which  belongs  to  at 
autumn  moon,  than  of  those  golden 
glories  distinguishing  the  god  of  day. 

Beside  this  building,  which  was  quite 
in  the  old-fashioned  style,  and  exhibited 
a  double  series  of  **  imbowed  windows," 
towered  a  stately  oak,  beneath  whose 
summer  shade  many  a  *^  oontemplative 
roan"  had  gone  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  to 
**  interpose  a  little  ease,"  and  dream  away 
an  idle  hour  over  his  pipe  and  jug :  ana 
above  it  a  li^ht  column  of  smoke  rose 
calmly  from  its  ponderous  chimney,  in 
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beauteous  contrast  with  the  undulated 
range  of  hilts  beyond  it,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  dark  yews,  and  knots  of  dusky 
lurze,  hallowed  by  distance,  and  seeming 
to  float  in  a  delicate  atmosphere  of  purple 
mist. 

I  entered  a  narrow  road,  hemmed  in  by 
high  sand-banks  for  some  distance,  and 
where  it  became  more  open,  presenting 
occasionally  a  wayside  cottage  with  its 
white  walls,  and  trim  garden.  From  a 
narrow  -slip  of  green  sward  beside  the 
road,  I  now  caught  a  good  view  of  the 
hills,  whither  I  was  destined,  and  whose 
gentle  swell  was  broken  every  now  and 
then  by  steep  chalk-pits,  or  hidden  by  tall 
trees,  rising  in  the  middle  distance, 
which,  where  the  lands  behind  them  lay 
fallow,  were  scarcely  distinguishable, 
until  a  wandering  sunbeam  glanced  on 
them,  and  they  leaped  forth  spontaneously 
into  light  and  glory.  At  some  distance 
to  my  left,  I  particularly  noticed  a  lordly 
elm,  the  branches  of  which,  irosted  over 
with  age,  presented  such  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  depth  of  shade  thrown  over 
them  as  the  quick  sun-bursts  smiled  upon 
it,  that  I  could  liken  it  to  nothing  but  its 
own  portraiture  ''in  black  and  white.'' 
The  prominent  lights  became,  all  at 
once,  powdered  with  gold ;  and  the  whole 
tree  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  delicate 
piece  of  fret-work,  compounded  of  glass 
and  fire. 

This  feature  in  the  landscape  is  one  of 
the  principal  characteristics  of  spring; 
and  were  I  required  to  describe  that  de- 
lightful season,  in  a  single  line,  I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  done  more  satisfactorily 
than  in  the  wonis  of  Cowper, — 
*<  Shadow  of  saiithiiie,  intenningling  qaick" — 

— So  quickly,  indeed,  that  I  have  been 
almost  tempted,  more  than  once,  to  ex- 
change that  powerful  term,  *'  sun«6tirff<,'' 
for  the  more  equivocal  compound,  **  sun- 
ihot/'  The  effect  of  these  momentary 
gleams,  I  have  attempted  to  convey  some 
idea  of,  in  the  lines  which  follow : — 

Now,  on  the  dittant  hills  tho  son- light  rests — 

Now,  all  at  odcp,  his  milder  rays  enfold 
The  stately  elms,  that  line  the  russet  crests 

Of  those  twin  slopes  before  us  ;  and,  behold! 
How,  while  it  breathes  upon  them,  and  invests 

The  spare-clad  branches  with  its  gandy  pold. 
They  show  so  beauteous  as  to  seem  the  while 

A  tissue  woven  6«m  a  seraph's  smile  ! 

l*ursuing  my  walk,  I  pa.^sed  over  a^ 
clear  streamlet,  brawling  across  the  road, 
beside  which  I  kept  for  a  con^derable 
distance,  amusing  myself  by  watching  the 


shadow  of  its  ripples,  as  they  travelled 
over  its  clear  sanay  bed,  and  thinking  of 
C'haucer*s  ''quick  stremes  and  colde.*' 
Here  and  there  an  antique  root,  quaintly 
broidered  with  moss,  peeped  out  from  the 
ragged  bank  above  it,  beyond  which,  in 
a  fresh  flowering  meadow,  many  happy 
groups  of  cattle  were  ruminating.  After 
losing  sight  of  this  stream,  I  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  spacious  opening  to  the 
right,  at  the  further  end  of  which  stood 
the  parish  church,  partially  hidden  by  an 
enormous  yew,  ana  standing  in  its  green 
church-yaitl,  enclosed  with  a  low  stone 
wall,  at  one  comer  of  which  were  those 
usual  accompaniments,  the  stocks  and 
whipping-post. 

In  approaching  it,  my  attention  was, 
for  a  few  moments,  arrested  by  two  gro- 
tesque pieces  of  sculpture,  ornamenting 
the  outhousess  <^  an  adjoining  mansion, 
one  of  which  represents  a  countenance 
strangely  distorted  by  the  act  of  vehe- 
mently devouring  a  loaf,  held  between 
the  hands ;  and  both,  apparently,  typify 
the  blessings  of  a  well  nlled  store-house. 

the  church,  which  I  had  now  reached, 
was  that  of  All  Saints,  at  Boxley,  so 
named  from  the  number  of  box-trees 
formerly  growing  in  its  vicinity.  I  had 
explored  its  interior  many  years  before, 
and  had  found  little  to  reward  me  for  my 
pains,  except  a  long  inscription  concern- 
ing the  Wiatts  of  this  place,  and  of 
Allington  Castle ;  detailing  the  great  and 
good  deeds  of  a  certain  cat,  with  reference 
to  an  unfortunate  member  of  tliat  honor- 
able house.  I  had  noticed,  also,  an  an- 
cient brass,  commemorating  one  of  its 
former  rectors ;  but,  beside  these  thinss, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  au^t 
worthy  of  record  in  this  place. 

I  seated  myself  within  the  porch,  by 
whose  twiliffht  the  quiet  landscape,  on 
which  I  looked  out,  seemed  "  thrown  to 
finer  distance,''  the  warm  tints  of  the  old 
yew-tree,  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
though  radiant  with  the  light  of  a  pow- 
erful morning's  sun,  forming  a  grate- 
ful resting-place  for  the  eye,  after  it  had 
wandered  up  the  still  street,  and  become 
wearied  by  the  glare  of  its  dusty  road- 
way. After  remaining  here  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  emerged  again  into  the  plea- 
sant sun-shine ;  and,  quitting  the  church- 
yard, pursued  my  way  up  the  hills  beyond 
it,  till  I  reached  a  stile  by  the  hedge-eide, 
on  which  I  rested  to  take  the  annexed 
sketch. — 
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And  DOW  I  betbooght  mjrMif  of  the 
btppy  houn  I  had  lingered  awav  amidM 
■be  delightfal  icenerj  on  which  I  nu 
gaiiog;  but  ipecially  of  one  day,  "from 
manjr  aingUd  «ut,"  when  I  had  lain  en- 
tranced  on  a  gr«en  klope  to  the  weitward, 
and  vraiebsd  the  cloud* 


r«lloHing  their  fluel  shndows  down  th<^ 
long  penpeciive,  dejcending  by  a  gentle 
sweep,  from  the  high  level  ridge  on  either 
hand,  and  atretciiing  away  into  the  blue 
distance,  like  the  framework  of  an  enor- 
mous vessel.  I  had  then  "  mused  pmise," 
OS  1  looked  on  the  rich  level  below  me, 
itreaked  with  all  hues,  and  exhibiting, 
here  and  there,  a  slill  harolel,  or  solitary 
Jarm-houge,  peeping  above  tlie  treeb  that 
nurrounded  it;  and  well  1  remembered 
how  ihc  vastthoughis  which  then  povensed 
me  had  been  put  to  Sight  bj  Ihs  liischarge 
ol  a  pistol,  and  its  strange  echo, — a  har«h 
Milling  rush,  so  substantial  that  It  might 


almost  be  seen,  and,  like  nothing  else  bot 
the  neeiingH  of  behemoth,  or  the  "  earnest 
whisperings"  of  Polyphemus. 

But  other  Eouniis  awaited  me;  for  the 
first  fierce  notes  of  the  nightingale  broke 
upon  my  ear*  as  T  lingered  near  the  skirts 
ot  a  coppice,  not  br  distant ;  and  I 
■bought  how  gentle  Master  Walton  had 
been  held  in  thrall  by  this  same  "  tumul 
louu»harmony,"andbadthus  prettily  mo 
ralised  upon  it;—"  He  that,  at  midnight, 
when  the  very  laborer  sleeps  securely, 
should  hear,  as  I  liave  very  often,  the  clear 
airs,  the  iweet  descants,  the  natural  rising 
and  blling,  the  doubling  and  redoubling 
of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above 
earth,  and  say,  Lordl  what  music  hast 
thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven, 
when  Ihou  aRbrdest  bad  men  such  music 
on  eanh,"  And  who,  amongst  tl.e  many 
that  have  treated  of  the  "  warbling  wood- 
land," did  I  not  then  bring  to  mind?  Bui, 
first  and  foremost  ol  the  goodly  train, 
ranked  he  whose  "  ri  mes"  had  consecrated 
the  very  spot  where  I  now  stood ;  (or  the 
old  pilgrims'  road  to  "  Canterburie"  lay 
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through  the  thaw  in  whose  recesses  this 
«  creature  of  a  fiery  heart"  was  cloisteied. 
Whilst  I  thought  of  his  merry  monky 
whose  wanton  eye,  rolling  hither  and 
thither,  must  have  twinkled  with  more 
than  common  lustre,  as  it  glanced  on  the 
neighbourinff  abbey  of  <*  Boxele'^  (where, 
without  doubt,  good  cheer  and  a  hearty 
welcome  awaitea  him),  I  could  almost 
hear  his  *  b  ridel* 

"  Gingeling  in  whistling  wind  u  den. 

And  dw  as  loud,  mi  doth  the  diappd  bell." 

By  this  time  I  had  finished  my  sketch, 
and  was  pursuing  my  journey,  halting 
occasionally  to  gaze  on  the  splendid  sce- 
nery below  me;  I  had  f>aased  the  pleasure- 
house  built  by  lord  Romney  on  the  brow 
of  one  of  those  gentle  andulations  which 
jut  out  from  the  main  range  of  hills; 
and,  on  turning  round,  beheld,  to  the 
westward,  a  scene  the  most  gorgeous  that 
eve  rpresented  itself  before  me. — 

'*  0  [  'twM  an  unimaginable  tight ! 

Olocy,  beyond  all  glory  aver  toan 

By  waking  •eoae»  or  by  the  dveaming  loiU,'' 

—The  distance  became  gradually  over* 
shadowed  by  that  mysterious  gloom, 
which,  at  this  season,  nequently  passes 
across  the  landscape  at  noon  day, — tt 
time,  which,  notwithstanding  the  radiance 
usually  investing  it,  has,  with  reference 
Co  this  appearance,  been  appropriately 
designatea  by  the  term  '<gnro.  The 
whole  scene,  with  the  exception  of  the 
little  hill  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
became  presently  absorbed,  melting  away 
into  the  solemn  mist,  till  it  sunk  entirely 
out  of  sieht,  whilst  the  full  tide  of  sun* 
light,  flusning  that  green  eminence,  and 
(he  little  lodge  that  crowned  it,  imparted 
to  them  a  glory,  and  an  efiect,  infinitely 
beyond  the  power  of  expression. 

I  had  now  reached  a  knoll  of  firs, 
endeared  to  roe  by  many  associations; 
for,  on  the  green  sward  below  tliem, 
mottled  with  alternate  shade  and  sunshine, 
I  had  rested  one  sultry  summer's  day, 
gazing  throuffh  their  whispering  foliage 
at  the  blue  neavens,  amidst  such  quiet 
that  one  might  almost 

^'  hear  in  the  calm  air  above 

Time,  onward*  awifdy  flying."— 

And  I  had  been  there,  too,  in  a  scowling 
afternoon  in  autumn,  when  the  wind 
roared  mightily  amongst  their  branches, 
mingling  its  fainter  dirges  with  the  roarinff 
of  the  distant  sea ;  on  which  occasion  I 
Sad  made  this  '*  composure*'  following : 


Here  will  we  ttand»  upon  this  graasy  kaoU, 

O'ercanopied  by  solemn  fin,  and  aeo 

Up  the  wild  twilight  iky,  the  stonn-dooda  roll. 

And  whilst  th'  unquiet  winds  breathe  heavily, 

Drink  in  dieir  freshneaa  till  the  wasted  soul 

Leapa  up  in  echo  to  their  minstrel^. 

Like  impotence,  to  whose  embrace  are  gaveii 

Axmfuls  of  merdes.and  the  strcngth  of  heaven! 

From  this  spot  I  shaped  my  course 
towards  the  little  village  of  Aedhunt, 
and  came  suddenly  upon  its  modest 
church,  nearly  eclipsed  by  the  oU  yew- 
tree  in  its  cemetery.  Many  years  before, 
I  luul  been  tempted  to  visit  it,  by  a  report 
that  some  curious  scroU*work  ornamented 
the  windows  of  a  part  of  it,  now  disused ; 
the  gUM  had  been  romovfd  from  them, 
or  destroyed,  and  therefore,  although  at 
some  height  from  the  ground,  and  of  the 
narrow  laneet-ehaped  kind,  I  made  an 
attempt  to  tet  through  one  of  them, 
which  vras,  after  some  difficulty,  snecess- 
ful.  But  mj  exit  was  another  natter, 
and  I  bun^  ror  many  a  long  minute,  on 
my  poor  ribs,  fearing  thev  would  all  give 
way  together,  and  wrigguni^  as  I  have 
seen  a  hungry,  lean-fhced  «og,  through 
the  forecourt  palings  of  a  house  *^  in 
chanceiy,*'  till,  by  a  desperate  effort,  1 
jerked  myself  outf  head  foremost,  on  to 
the  green  turf  below. 

I  wandered  hence,  towards  the  secluded 
chapel  at  Lidsing,  or  Lidgeon,  situate  at 
no  great  distance,  and,  after  making  the 
best  of  my  way  through  a  wood,  came  to 
the  "slip  of  green*'  which  I  have  at- 
tempted tQ  describe  in  the  followinff 
verses,  and,  shortly  aA«rward%  to  the  ''old 
chantiy"  in  question  :-— 

One  might  have  deemed  that  still  green  spot 

to  lie 
Beyond  the  rule  of  Time,  so  brightly  there 
The  sun  looked  down  ftom  scarce  a  calmer 

And,  on  the  sobbing  of  its  noon-tide  air, 
Sound  was  there  none,  except  the  rivaliy 
Of  tuneful  birds  that  fled  the  sultry  glare. 
To  pour  their  ardent  songs  amidst  the  shade 
Of  trees  which  compassed  this  sequestered 
glade. 

There  might  you  see  trim  ash,  and  lordly  oak. 
Whose  random  boughs,  with  lichens  over- 
dight. 
Seemed   ready-coiled  to  meet  the  thunder- 
stroke; 
And   graioefol  birch,  with  stem  so  silvers 
bright ; 
Its  pendent  branches^  as  the  aephyr  spoke 
Around  them,  trembling  in  the  morning 
light. 
Like  love,  that  may  not  love,  and  yet,  in  ruth 
Thrills  at  the  plea  of  tenderness  and  truth. 
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Bach  abore  each,  in  vanied  beauty  planted* 
At  all  timet  lovely  ;  lovelier  if  aeea 

When  the  ecant  aprinkHng  of  their  leafiige 
granted, 
Sntnncing  glympees  of  the  aky,  between — 

And  from  their  front,  the  narrow  valley  slanted 
]>own  to  the  centre  of  a  quiet  greeni 

Fringed  with  dark  knots  of  fane,  which  seem- 
ed to  lie 

liike  wingless  clouds  upon  an  ev^ih^;  sky, 

—A  summer-ev'ning  sky,  whose  amber  light 
With  the  soft  sweetness  of  its  axure  blending. 

Melts  into  vivid  green,  that  so  the  sight 
Unpained  may  gaxe  upon  the  sun  descending. 

So  blight  that  valley  seemed,  so  purely  bright. 
The  thoughtfiil '  stranger   o'er    its   bosom 
bending. 

Saw,  with  impatient  eye,  the  shadows  pass 

In  weaiy  soit,  along  the  dewy  grass. 

Beyond  this  cafan  retreat, — ^not  far  away» 
With  fields  of  cem,  and  woods,  encom- 
passed round. 
An  ancient  chapel  stood,  time-worn,  and 

Upon  iu  little  plot  of  mossy  ground. 

Within  whose  sleek  and  sunny  precincts  lay 
Two  modest  graves  withslips  of  brsmhle  bound. 
All  open  to  the  winds,  unsought,  unknown. 
But,  though  so  lonely  seeming,  not  alone. 

For  when  the  clear,  cool,  rays  of  morning  fell 
Upon  the  sparkling  turf,  that  wakeful  bird, 

"  The   sweet   and  plaintive   Sappho  of   the 
deU,"» 
In  this  lone  haunt  her  fervent  suit  preferred. 

And  there,  the  tinkling  of  the  sheeplold  bell. 
Amidst  the  dim  and  sultry  noontide,  heard 

From  that  old  chantry's  farther  side,  betrayed 

The  straggling  flock  that  wandered  in  its  shade. 

The  ruddy  thorns  which  careful  friends  had 
bent 
O'er  those  twin  mounds,  and  watered  with 
their  tears. 
Put  forth  green  leaves,  and  danced  in  merri- 
ment. 
Reckless  as  childhood  of  its  coming  yean  ; 
And  there,  at  times,  the  wary  robin  went 

To  trill  its  rimple  vespers,  full  of  feais, — 
Whilst  earth  seemed  all  uiiearthly,  and  the 

skies 
Wept  light  like  tliat  which  swims  in  Pity's 
eyes. 

The  sky  had  been  for  sone  time  over- 
cast, but,  befwe  reaching  this  spot,  the 
sun  broke  forth  again  in  all  its  warmth 
and  splendor.  I  returned  towards  the 
hilU,  and,  seating  myself  beside  the 
stepping-stone  mentioned  in  my  "  Sum- 
mer Wanderings,'*  p.  13,*  looked  through 
the  misty   sunlight,  on   the  rich  valley 

•  Hood. 
t  Copied  in  the  Year  Book,  col.  242. 


below,  the  beauty  of  which  was  consider- 
ably enhanced  by  the  semi-transparent 
effect  imparted  to  many  of  the  objects 
trhich  met  the  eye. 

The  Quiet  of  the  place  was  presently 
broken  by  the  clattering  of  hw>h  alonj; 
the  road,  directly  beneath  me,  on  which 
the  *'  white  dust  lay  sleeping."  Aroused 
by  the  sound,  I  arose,  and  made  my  way 
homeward,  across  the  country,  marvel- 
lously deliffhted,  and,  I  hope,  made  wiser 
by  my  day's  adventure. 

D.  A. 


BuRMs's  Smuff  Box. 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Mr.  Bacon,  an  innkeeper  at  a  celebrated 
posting  house  called  Brownbill,  about  12 
miles  north  of  Dumfries,  was  an  intimate 
acquaintance  and  an  almost  inseparable 
associate  of  Robert  Bums.  Many  a  merry 
night  did  they  spend  tocethor  over  their 
cups  of  foaming  ale  or  bowls  of  whisky 
toaoy,  and  on  some  of  those  occasions  Bum 
composed  several  of  his  best  convivial 
songs  and  cheerful  glees.  The  bard  and 
the  innkeeper  became  so  attached  to  each 
other  that,  as  a  token  of  regard,  Bums  gave 
to  Bacon  his  snuff  box,  which  for  many 
years  had  been  nis  pocket  companion, 
xhe  knowledge  of  this  gift  was  confined  to 
a  few  of  their  jovial  brethren  until  after 
Bacon*8  death  in  1825,when  his  household 
fuumiture  was  sold  by  public  auction  on 
the  22d  of  May.  Amongst  Ihe  other 
articles,  Mr.  Bacon's  snuff  box  was  put 
up  for  sale  and  an  individual  bid  a  shilling 
for  it.  There  was  a  general  exclamation  in 
the  room  that  it  was  not  worth  two-pence, 
and  the  auctioneer  seemed  about  to  knock 
down  the  article,  he  looked  on  the  lid  and 
read,  from  an  inscription  upon  it,  with  a 
tremendous  voice,  **  Robert  Bums,  Officer 
of  the  Excise.*'  Scarcely  had  he  uttered 
the  words  of  the  inscription  when  shilling 
after  shilling  was  rapidly  and  confusedly 
offered  for  this  relic  of  Scotland's  'bard ; 
the  greatest  anxiety  prevailed  while  the 
biddings  proceeded,  and  it  was  finally 
knocked  down  for  £5.  The  box  is  made 
of  the  tip  of  a  hom  neatly  tumed  round 
at  the  point  ;  its  lid  is  plainly  mounted 
with  silver,  on  which  is  en};raven  the  fol 
lovring  tt)scription — 

*'  ROBT.   Bt'RMS, 

Officer 

OP 

The  Excise.' 
I  was  present  at  the  sale,  and  amongst 
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the  other  individuals  then  assembled  par- 
t6ok,  from  Burns's  box,  of  a  pinch  of 
snufT,  which  I  thought  was  the  most  plea- 
sant I  ever  tasted.  Mr.  Munnell,  of  Clos- 
burn,  was  the  fortunate  purchaser  and  pre- 
sent possessor  of  the  box,  and  will,  doubt- 
less, retain  it  as  long  as  he  lives,  in  honour 
of  him  whose  name  and  fame  will  never 
die. 

March  1831  F.  B. 


mas  23. 

The  Season. 

There  are  now  delightful  days — invit- 
ing walks  in  green  lanes  and  meadows, 
and  into  the  woodlands.  Before  the  full 
glory  of  the  year  comes  on,  the  earth 
teems  with  sweet  herbs,  and  tiny  flowers^ 
of  exquisite  beauty. — 

The  blue-bell«  too,  that  quickly  bloom 
Where  man  was  never  known  to  come  ; 
And  stooping  lilies  of  the  valley. 
That  love  with  shades  and  dews  to  dally. 
And  bending  droop  on  slender  threads, 
With  broad  hood-leaves  above  their  heads. 
Like  white-robed  maids,  in  summer  hours. 
Beneath  umbrellas,  shunning  showers  ;— 
These,  from  the  bark-men's  crushing  treads. 
Oft  perish  in  their  blooming  beds. 
Stripp'd  of  iu  boughs  and  bark,  in  white 
The  trunk  shines  in  the  mellow  light 
Beneath  the  green  surviving  trees. 
That  wave  above  it  in  the  breeae. 
And,  waking  whispers,  slowly  bend, 
As  if  they  mourned  their  fallen  friend. 

Clare, 


May  23.    No  real  Night,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  month, 

h.   m« 
Sun  rises  ....     4     3 
—  sets     ....    7  57 
Broom  flowers.     This,  and  gorse,  give 
the   commons   and   wastes  the  beautiful 
yellow  .which  is  succeeded    in  July  by 
the  purple  heath. 


May  24,  1715,  died  at  Rochester,  Wil- 
liam Ilead,  knight,  a  quack  doctor,  whose 
celebrity  is  handed  down,  with  his  por^ 
Irait  by  Burghers,  in  a  sheet  containing 
thirteen  vignettes  of  persons  whose  extra- 
ordinary cases  he  cured.  There  is  an- 
other portrait  of  him  in  an  oval  mezzolinto, 


holding  up  his  gown  with  his  left  hand. 
This  knight  of  royalty  and  the  pestle  was 
originally  a  tailor  or  cobbler,  became  a 
mountebank,  and  practised  medicine  by 
the  light  of  nature.  Though  he  could  not 
read,  he  rode  in  his  own  chariot,  and  dis- 

fiensed  good  punch  from  golden  bowls, 
mpndence  is  the  great  support  of  quack- 
ery, and  Read  had  uncommon  effrontery. 
A  few  scraps  of  Latin  in.  his  bills  induced 
the  ignorant  to  suppose  him  wonder- 
fully learned.  He  travelled  the  coun- 
try, and  at  Oxford,  in  one  of  his  ad- 
dresses, he  called  upon  the  vice-chancellor, 
univen;ity,  and  the  city,  to  vouch  for  his 
cures,  in  common  with  the  **  good  peo- 
ple" of  the  three  kingdoms.  Ue  pracdsed 
in  different  distempers,  but  defied  com- 
petition as  an  oculist,  and  queen  Anne 
and  George  I.  honored  him  with  the  care 
of  their  eyes,  from  which  one  would 
have  thought  that  the  rulers,  like  the 
ruled,  wished  to  be  as  dark  as  his  bro- 
ther q  jack,  Taylor's,  coach  horses,  five  of 
which  were  blind,  because  Taylor  had  ex- 
ercised his  skill  upon  animals  that  could 
not  complain.  After  queen  Anne  had 
knighted  Dr.  Read  and  Dr.  Hannes,  Mr. 
Gwinnet  sent  the  following  lines,  in  a 
letter  to  his  beloved  Mrs.  Thomas  : — 
The  queen,  like  Heaven,  shines  equally  on  all, 
Her  favors  now  without  distinction  fall  : 
Great    Read     and    slender    Hannes,    both 

knighted,  show 
That  none  their  honors  shall  to  merit  owe. 
That  popish  doctrine  is  exploded  quite. 
Or  Ralph  had  been  no  diike,*  and  Read  no 

knight 
That  none  may  virtue  or  their  learning  plead. 
This  hath  no  grace,  and  that  can  hardly  read. 

h.  m. 
May  24.    Sun  rises   ....    4     2 
—  sets      ....     7  58 
Yellow  water  avens  in  full  flower 
Brachtcate  poppy  flowers. 
Creepirg  crowsfoot  flowers  abundantly. 

ittAff  25. 

Country  Scenery. 

Now  young  girls  whisper  things  of  lovo, 
And  from  the  old  dames'  hearing  move  \ 
Oft  making  "  love-knoU  "  in  the  shade. 
Of  blue  green  oat  or  wheaten  blade  ; 
Or,  trying  simple  charms  and  soclls 
Which  rural  superstition  tells» 
Thry  pull  the  little  blossom  threads 

*  Of  Mounlaguc. 
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From  out  the  knotweed's  button  heads. 
And  put  the  husk,  with  many  a  smile^ 
In  their  white  boaoms  for  awhile, — 
Then  if  they  guesa  aright  the  twain 
Their  lovea'  sweet  fancies  try  to  gain : 
Tis  said,  that  ere  it  lies  an  hour, 
'Twill  blossom  with  a  second  flower. 
And  from  their  bosom's  handkerchief 
Bloom  as  it  ne'er  had  lost  a  leaf. 
— But  signs  appear  that  token  wet. 
While  they  are  'neath  the  bushes  met ; 
The  girls  are  glad  with  hopes  of  play, 
And  harp  upon  t)ic  holiday  ; — 
A  high  bine  bird  is  seen  to  swim 
Along  the  wheat,  when  sky  grows  dim 
With  clouds  ;  slow  as  the  gales  of  Spring 
In  motion,  with  dark-shadowed  wing 
Beneath  the  coming  storm  he  sails  : 
And  lonely  chirp  the  wheat-hid  quails. 
That  come  to  live  with  Spring  again. 
But  leave  when  summer  browns  the  grain  ; 
They  start  the  young  girl's  joys  afloat. 
With  "  wet  my  foot" — ^their  yearly  note  — 
So  fancy  doth  the  sound  explain. 
And  oft  it  proves  a  sign  of  rain  ! 

CImrw, 


h.  m. 
M(ty  25.    Sun  rises    ....    4    1 
—  seU      ....    7  59 
Y?lIow  azalea  in  full  flower. 
Dark  columbine  beginsvto  flower. 
Herb  benet  or  common  arens,  flowers. 
India  pink  flowers. 

Pionies,  columbines,  and  oriental  pop- 
pies, in  full  blow. 


To  Day— 

A  Le$8on  for  Every  Day — 

rhe  light  which  we  have  gained  was 
given  us  not  to  be  ever  staring  on,  but  by 
it  to  discern  onward  things,  more  remote 
from  our  knowledge. — MUlon. 

a»  m* 

May  26.    Sun  rises    ••..40 
—  sets  sets    ...    8    0 

Daisies  are  still  numerous,  and  dot  the 
fields. 

Crowsfoot  of  all  kinds  abundant. 

Dandelions  nearly  out  of  flower. 


ittafi  27. 


Let  Mammon's  sons  with  visage  lean, 
Aestless  and  vigilant  and  keen, 
Whose  thought  is  hv\X  to  buy  and  sell. 
In  the  hot  toiling  city  dwell, 


Give  me  to  walk  on  mountains  bare, 
Give  me  to  breathe  the  open  air, 
To  hear  the  village  children's  mirth 
To  see  the  beauty  of  the  earth — 
In  wood  and  wild,  by  lake  and  sea. 
To  dwell  with  foot  and  spirit  free — 

Mary  Howitt 


"  The  day  itself  (in  my  opinion)  seems 
of  more  length  and  beautv  in  the  country, 
and  can  be  better  enjoyed  than  any  where 
else.  There  the  years  pass  away  calmly  ; 
and  one  day  gently  drives  on  the  other, 
insomuch  that  a  man  may  be  sensible  of 
a  certain  satiety  and  pleasure  from  every 
hour,  and  may  be  said  to  feed  upon  time 
itself,  which  devours  all  other  things ;  and 
although  those  that  are  employed  in  the 
managing  and  ordering  of  their  own  es- 
tates in  the  country  have  otherwise, 
namely,  by  that  very  employment,  much 
more  pleasure  and  delights  than  a  citizen 
can  possibly  have,  yet  verily,  so  it  is,  that 
one  day  spent  in  the  privacy  and  recess 
of  the  country,  seems  more  pleasant  and 
lasting  than  a  whole  year  at  court.  Justly, 
then,  and  most  deserviogly,  shall  we  ac- 
count them  roost  happy  with  whom  thq 
sun  stays  longest,  ana  lends  a  larger  day. 
The  husbandman  is  always  up  and  drest 
with  the  morning,  whose  dawning  light, 
at  the  same  instant  of  time,  breaks  over 
all  the  fields,  and  chaseth  away  the  dark- 
ness from  every  vallev.  If  his  day's  task 
keep  him  late  in  the  fields,  yet  night 
comes  not  so  suddenly  upon  him,  but  he 
can  return  home  with  the  evening-star. 
Whereas,  in  towns  and  populous  cities, 
neither  the  day,  nor  the  sun,  nor  a  star, 
nor  the  season  of  the  ^ear,  can  be  well 
perceived.  All  which,  m  the  country,  are 
manifestly  seen,  and  occasion  a  more  exact 
care  and  observation  of  seasons,  that  their 
labours  may  be  in  their  appointed  times, 
and  their  rewards  accordingly.''* 


h.  ID. 
May  27.    Sun  rifw    .    .     .    .    3  59 
—  sets      ....    8    1 
Red  and  yellow  bachelors'  buttons  in  full 
flower. 

Monks  hood   flowers.      I)s  full  blue 
spike  is  conspicuous  all  the  summer. 


*  Guevera,  hy  Vaughan,  1651. 
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0U9  28. 

Bidding  to  ▲  Wedding. 

28lhMay,  1797.— «  Bcirs  Weekly  Mes- 
senger"  of  this  date  contained  the  follow- 
inff  advertisement : — 
**Miwno  mitcarriage  prevent  my  marriage  J* 

''  Matthew  Dawson,  in  Bothwell, 
Cumberland^  intends  to  be  married  at 
Holm  church,  on  the  Thursday  before 
Whitsuntide  next,  whenever  that  may 
happen,  and  to  return  to  Bothwell  to  dine. 

*'  Mr.  Reid  gives  a  turkey  to  be  roasted ; 
Ed.  Clementson  gives  a  mt  lamb  to  be 
roasted ;  Wm.  £lliot  gives  a  hen  to  be 
roasted ;  Jos.  Gibson  gives  a  fat  calf  to  be 
roasted. 

^  And,  in  order  that  all  this  roast  meat 
may  be  well  basted,  do  you  see  Mary 
Pearson,  Betty  Hodgson,  Mary  Bushley, 
Molly  Fisher,  Sarah  Briscoe,  and  Betty 
Porthouse,  give,  each  of  them,  a  pound 
of  butter.  The  advertiser  will  provide 
every  thing  else  for  so  festive  an  occasion. 

**  And  he  hereby  gwet  notice^ 

"To  ALL  Young  Women  desirous  of 
changing  their  condition,  that  he  is  at  pre- 
sent disengaged;  and  advises  them  to 
consider,  that  altbo'  there  be  luok  in 
leisure,  yet,  in  this  case  delays  are  dan- 
gerous ;  for,  with  him,  he  is  determined  it 
shall  be  first  come  first  served. 
"  So  €<nne  along  Imm*  who  wish  to  be  mar- 
ried, 
Matt.  Dawson  is  vex'd  that  so  loag  he  has 

tarried." 

The  preceding  invitation  is  stated  to 
1  e  an  extract  Iraip  the "  Cumberland 
Packet." 

H.  B. 


anniversary  of  his  Restoration,  ^  as  there 
had  usually  been.** 

The  Rotal  Oajk. 

In  the  si^  or  picture  representing 
Charles  II.,  m  the  Royal  Oak,  escaping 
the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers,  there  are 
usually  some  erroneous  particularities. 
Though  I  am  as  fiir  as  any  other  Briton 
can  be  from  wishing  to  "  curtail"  his 
majesty's  wig  ^  of  its  fair  proportion," 
yet  I  nave  sometimes  been  apt  to  think 
It  rather  improper  to  make  the  wig,  as  is 
usually  done,  of  larger  dimensions  than 
the  tree  in  which  it  and  his  majesty  are 
concealed.  It  is  a  rule  in  log^,  and,  I 
believe,  may  hold  good  in  most  otiier 
sciences,  that  **  omne  majos  continet  in 
se  minus,"  that  ^  every  thing  larger  can 
hold  any  thing  that  is  less,"  but  I  own  I 
^  never  heard  the  contrary  advanced  or  de- 
'  fended  with  any  plausible  arguments,  viz. 
^'that  every  little  thing  can  hold  one 
larger.*'  I  therefore  numbly  propose 
that  there  should  at  least  be  an  edge  of 
foliage  round  the  outskiits  of  the  said  wig; 
and  that  its  curls  should  not  exceed  in 
number  the  leaves  of  the  tree.  There  is 
also  another  practice  almost  equally  pre- 
valent, of  which  I  am  sceptic  enough  to 
doubt  the  propriety.  I  own  I  cannot 
think  it  conouctive  to  the  more  effectual 
concealment  of  his  majesty  that  there 
should  be  three  regal  crowns  stuck  on 
three  different  branches  of  the  tree. 
Horace  says,  indeed. 


•PicCeribns  atqae  poetb 


h»  m. 
May  28.    Snn  rises    ....    8  57 
""^  sets      ....    o    3 
Long-spiked   wolftbane    flowera,  and 
continues  till  August. 

Midsummer  daisy  flowers,  but  not  in 
full  luxariance  till  June. 
The  bugle  begins  to  decline. 


Ittav  29. 

Kivo  Charles  II.,  Restoration. 

Mr.  Evelyn  says,  that  in  1686  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  James  II.,  and  con- 
sequently the  first  year  after  the  death  of 
Charles  II.,  there  was  no  seimon  on  this 


Qaidlibet  audendi  semper  fait  leqna  poCettas* 
Painten  and  Poets  our  indalgence  claim. 
Their  daring  equal,  and  their  art  the  same. 

And  this  may  be  reckoned  a  very  allow- 
able poetical  licence;  inasmuch  as  it 
lets  the  spectator  into  die  secret,  ^  who  is 
in  the  tree.*'  But  it  is  apt  to  make  him 
at  the  same  time  throw  the  accusation  of 
negligence  and  want  of  penetration  on  the 
three  dragoons,  who  are  usually  depicted 
on  the  fore  ground,  cantering  along  very 
composedly  with  serene  countenances, 
erect  persons,  and  drawn  swords  very 
little  longer  than  themselves.* 


Lawless  Pay  at  Exeter. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  custom  on  the  29th 
of  May  whidi  I  am  about  to  describe,  or 


*  The  Microooun. 
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.ow  long  it  has  existed,  I  am  unable  to 
^ve  anv  infonnation,  and,  as  it  is  more 
dian  a  dozen  years  since  I  left  Exeter,  I 
am  likewise  ignorant  whether  it  is  dis- 
conttnued  or  not  It  is  asserted  and 
believed  by  many  of  the  Exoniaus,  that 
the  statutes  <*made  and  provided'*  take 
no  cogniMince  of  any  misidemeanors  and 
breaches  of  the  pence,  short  of  downright 
rioting,  on  this  day ;  hence  it  has  acquired 
the  cognomen  of  <'  Lawless  Day,"  a  name 
every  way  appropriate  to  the  proceedings 
upon  its  celebrsftion. 

Early  on  the  morning  the  bells  at  the 
various  churches  ring  merry  peals,  and 
squads  of  the  mischief-loTiug  part  of  the 
mobility,  widi  Urge  bludgeons,  haste  to 
diffeient  situations  which  they  have  pre- 
viously selected  for  the  scene  of  operations. 
The  stations  are  soon,  but  not  always 
peaceably  occupied;  for  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  two  parties  hare   chosen  tne 
same  spot,  and  tne  right  of  possession  is 
dccidea  by  violent  and  obstinate  contests. 
As  the  day  advances,  and  these  prelim- 
inaries  are    rightfully    adjusted    by  the 
weak  giving  pUce  to  the  strong,  the  re- 
gular business  commences.    The  stoutest 
and  most  resolute  remain  to  guard   the 
stations  while  the  rest  are  detached,  and 
busily  employed  in  collecting  mud,  stonesl 
brick  bats,  old  mats,  hay,  straw,  and  other 
materials  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing dams  across  the  kennels  for  stopping 
the  water.    These  pools  are  sometimes  as 
much  as  two  feet  deep,  and  are  called 
bays.    If  the  water  does  not  accumulate 
fast  enough  in    these  *<ba^s,''  the  defi- 
ciency is  supplied  by  parties,  who  fetch 
it  from  various  parts,  in  all  kinds  of  ves- 
sels, and,  when  they  can  get  nothing  better, 
in  their  hats.    Any  one  acquainted  with 
Exeter,  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  will 
be  aware  that  .a  deficiency  of  slop  oould 
not  often  occur,  the  streets  and  lanes  being 
mostly  very  steep  and  narrow,  with  deep 
and  ill-made  kennels  in  the  midst ;  most 
of  the  houses  without  drains,  or  even  com- 
mon conveniences ;    and  the   scavenger 
being  seldom  in  requisition,  render  that 
city  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  dirty  sports 
and  mud  larks  of  '<  Lawless  Day.      At  a 
short  distance  from  the  ''Bay,''  its  foun- 
daries  are  marked  out ;  and  at  each  bay 
one  of  the  party  belonging  to  it  is  stationed 
to  solicit  oooations  from  passengers.    If 
a  (^ifl  be  refused  he  makes  a  signal  by 
whistling  to  his    companions,  and   they 
directly  commence  splashing  and  bedab- 
bling most  lustily,  and  render  it  impos- 


sible for  any  one  to  pass  by  without  a 
thorough  drenching ;  but  if  a  trifle,  how- 
ever small,  is  bestowed,  the  donor  is 
allowed  safe  conduct,  and  three  cheers  for 
liberality.  Persons  who  are  no  enemies 
to  rough  pastime  sometimes  throw  a  few 
half-pence  into  the  water,  and  become 
bystanders  to  ei^oy  the  sight  of  the 
snatching,  raking,  tumbling,  and  rolling  of 
the  poor  fellows,  in  their  endeavours  to  find 
the  money,  which,  as  fast  as  it  is  got,  is 
mostly  spent  at  the  nearest  public  house. 
The  effects  of  the  liquor  is  soon  perceived 
in  the  conduct  of  the  various  parties. 
The  more  they  drink  the  more  outrageous 
they  become,  and  it  mostly  happens  that 
the  interference  of  the  beadles  and  con- 
stables is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  the  violence,  bv  locking  up  some 
of  the  ringleaders,  who  are  £us  taught 
that,  if  there  is  no  law  upon  ^  Lawless 
Day,"  there  is  law  the  next  day. 

Upon  **  Lawless  Day"  the  lawless  rab- 
ble rrequently  drag  out  the  parish  engines, 
and  play  them  upon  any  on  whom  it  is 
presumed  the  trick  can  be  practised  with 
impunity.  This  has  been  done  even  in 
the  principal  streets.  Towards  the  close 
of  tne  day  the  stations  are  gradually  de- 
serted, one  after  the  other,  and  the  groups 
who  occupied  them,  and  have  not  spent 
all  the  money  they  collected,  go  to  the 
public  houses  and  drink  it  out.  In  the 
mean  time  their  vacant  places  in  the  streets 
are  eagerly  taken  possession  of  by  ragged 
children,  who  imitate  the  boisterous  folly 
of  their  elders. 

J— -8  S — LLM — w. 
AforcA,  1831. 


h»  HI. 
May  29.    Sun  rises    ^    .     .     .     3  56 
—  sets      .    .     ..84 
Oak  Apple  day.     The  oak-apple  is  the 
nest  of  an  insecr,  and  being  found  about 
this  time,  is  worn  by  the  vulgar  to  com- 
memorate the  concealment  of  Charles  II. 
in  the  oak. 
Perennial  flax  flowers. 


ttum  90. 

On  this  day,  which  is  the  anniversary 
of  the  cruel  execution  of  the  maid  of 
Orleans  in  1481,  it  maybe  noted  that  '<  An 
edict  of  Louis  XII L,  dated  in  June  1614, 
ordains  that  females  descended  from  the 
brothers  of  Joan  of  Arc  shall  no  longer 
ennoble  their  husbands.    From  this  it  ap- 
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pears  that  the  nieces  of  this  heroic  female  in   1697,    entitled   <' De  Analogia    sieu 

iiad  been  honored  with  the  singular  pri  Arte  LatinsLingus  Comir.entanolus  ;''and 

▼ilege  of  tnuismitiing  nobility.  edited  **  Auacreon/'  with  notes,  printed 

.  in  1695,  and  a  second  time,  with  con- 

^  ^  siderable       improvements,      in      1710; 

May  30.     Sunrises    ....    355  and  « Hoiaw/  which  is  still  in     esti- 

^  3^13  8    5  mation  with  the  learned.    Betides  these 

Shady  slopes  ar^  still'  blue  with  hae  "^^^i  ^  ?>"?."«), »  *;Di5*'<>"*?;  ^r*® 

bells,  and  meadows  yellow  with  butter  Bnush  Antiquiues^    m  Latin,  and  left  im- 

^gp3  perfect  a  <<  Glossary  of  Roman  Antiqui- 

^  '  ^^^^^  ties,"  a  fragment  of  which  has  been  since 

^"'^^'^  published.      He    was    engaged    in    an 

4Miitt  ^1  English    translation    of    Plutarch.     The 

'^•■^  ^  *  «  Philosophical   Transactions,"  and    the 

31  May,  1723,  died  William  Baxter,  a  *"<  volume  of  the  "  Archaologia,"  con- 

native  of  Shropshire,  and  nephew  of  the  «"«  «>me  of  his  communications.     He 

celebrated  nonconformist,  Richard  Baiter,  ^lad  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  British 

He  entered  upon  life  unpromisingly :  his  and  Irish  tongues,  the  northern  and  east^ 

education  had  been  wholly  neglected;  he  em  languages,  and  Latin  and  Greek.  The 

could  not  even  read  when  ei^^teen  years  Re^-   Mr.  Noble  says,  that  Mr.  Baxter 

of  age,  nor  understand  any  one  language  left  his  own  life  in  manuscript,  a  copy  of 

jut  Welsh  ;  yet   he  afterwards  became,^  which  was  in  the  library  of  the  late  Mr. 

not  only  a  schoolmaster  of  great  credit,'  Tutet. 
but  a  good  linguist;  and  his  desire  for  ■ 

knowl^ge    overcame    all  impediments.  k.  m. 

He  presided  in  the  free  school  at  Totten-  Jfoy  31.    Sunrises    ....    3  54 
ham    High-Cross,  and   was  for  twenty  .*-  sets      ....    8    6 

yaars  master  of  the  Mercer's  school  of        Yellow  lily  (lowers  in  ^e  latter  days  of 

London.     He  wrote  a  grammar  published  this  month. 


SPRING 

The  Progress  of  a  Tiiunder-Storm. 

See  ye  the  signals  of  his  march  ? — the  flash 
Wide-streaming  round  ?    The  thunder  of  his  voice 
Hear  ye? — Jehovah's  thunder? — the  dread  peel 
Hear  ye,  that  rends  the  concave? 
Lord  !  God  supreme  1 
Compassionate  and  kind  I 

Prais'd  be  thy  glorious  name  1 
Prais'd  and  ador'd  I 

How  sweeps  the  whirlwind  ! — leader  of  the  slorm  1 
How  screams  discordant !  and  with  headlong  waves 
Lashes  the  forest  I — ^All  is  now  repose. 
Slow  sail  the  dark  clouds — slow. 

Again  new  signals  press ;— enkindled,  broad. 
See  ye  the  lightning  ? — hear  ye,  from  the  clouds. 
The  thunders  of  the  Lord  ? — Jehovah  calls ; 
Jehovah  I— -and  the  smitten  forest  smokes. 
But  not  our  cot— 
Our  heavenly  Father  bade 
Th*  overwhelming  power 
Pass  o*er  our  cot,  and  spare  it. 

K I  opsTOCK,  by  Good 
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The  mowcn  now  band  o'er  the  bearded  grau— 
Tlie  ploughman  sweiU  alosft  the  hilow  Talcs — 
The  Shepherd's  leisurr  hours  are  over  now, 
No  more  he  loiters  'natlh  tite  liedge-row  bough ; — 
With  whistle,  balking  dogs,  and  chiding  scold, 
lie  driTe*  the  bleating  sheep  from  fallow  Told 
To  wuh-pooU,  where  the  willow  shadows  lean, 
Dashing  them  in,  their  stained  coals  to  clean; 
Then,  on  the  Siiony  sward,  when  dry  a^n, 
lie  brings  them  komeward  to  the  clipping  pen. 

Clire's  ShfpAerd't  C«U„ii 
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SPRING. 

Springy  the  year's  youth,  &ir  mother  of  new  flowen. 

New  leevesy  new  loves^  drawn  by  the  wingeid  boun. 

Thou  art  retum'd ; — ^but  the  felicity 

Thoo  brought'st  me  last  is  not  return'd  with  thee; 

Thoa  art  returned^  bat  nought  returns  with  thee, 

Save  my  lost  jovs — ^regretful  memory — 

Thou  art  the  self-same  thing  thou  wert  before. 

As  fiiir  and  jocund  :  but  I  am  na  more 

The  thing  I  was    so  gracious  in  her  sight, 

Who  is  Heaven's  masterpiece,  and  Earth's  delight. 

GuABim,  by  Sir  R,  Famkatce. 


Jum— it  IS   une    'Whatyeamines  for  descriptive  writers  and  poeis  call  it  **  the 

the  enjoyment  of  pure  air  and  supshine,  May.  — The  blowing  or  the  flowers,  and 

in  fresn  meadows,  are  in  the  bosoms  of  the  singing  of  the  birds,  make,  with  them, 

the  young,  confined  to    the    scorching  the  May  of  the  year.    How  th^  rejoice 

**  plain  brownbrick"  dwellings  of  great  in  the  season  1    A  few  passages  from  them 

eiues'— what  delicious  feelings  arise  in  would  be  a  picture  of  it.      Listen  to 

hearts  alive  to  nature — at  the  name  and  Djrayton: 
coming  of  this  sweet  month  I    Our  best 

When  Phoebus  lifts  his  head  out  of  the  winter's  wave, 

No  sooner  doth  the  earth  her  flowery  bosom  brave. 

At  such  time  as  the  year  brings  on  the  pleasant  spring. 

But  hunts-up  to  the  mom  the  feather*d  sylvans  sing: 

And  in  the  lower  grove,  as  on  the  rising  knoll, 

Upon  the  highest  spray  of  every  mounting  pole, 

These  quiristers  are  prickt  with  many  a  speckled  breast ; 

Then  from  her  bumisht  gate  the  goodly  glittering  ^ast 

Gilds  every  lofty  top,  which  late  the  humorous  night 

Bespangled  had  witn  pearl,  to  please  the  morning's  nght; 

On  which  the  mirthful  quires,  with  their  clear  open  throats 

Unto  the  joyful  morn  so  strain  their  warbling  notes. 

That  hills  and  valleys  ring,  and  even  the  echoing  air 

Seems  all  composed  of  sounds,  about  them  every  where. 

The  throstel  with  shrill  sharps ;  as  purposely  he  sung 

T'  awake  the  listless  sun ;  or,  chiding  that  so  Ions 

He  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets  Uirill , 

The  woosel  near  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill ; 

As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose  t'  let  us  see 

That  from  all  other  birds  his  tune  should  difierent  be ; 

For,  with  their  vocal  sounds,  they  sing  to  pleasant  May ; 

Upon  his  dulcet  pipe  the  marie  doth  only  play. 

When,  in  the  lower  brake,  the  nightingale  hard  by, 

In  such  lamenting  strains  the  joyful  hours  doth  ply. 

As  though  the  other  birds  she  to  her  tunes  would  draw. 

And,  but  that  nature  (bv  her  all-constraining  law) 

Each  bird  to  her  own  kmd  this  season  doth  invite^ 

They  else,  alone  to  hear  the  charmer  of  the  night, 

(The  more  to  use  their  ears)  their  voices  sure  would  spaie^ 

That  moduleth  her  tunes  so  admirably  rare. 

As  man  to  set  in  parts  at  first  had  leam'd  of  her. 

To  philomel,  the  next,  the  linnet  we  prefer ; 

And,  by  that  warbling  bird^  the  wooalark  place  we  then, 

The  red-sparrow,  the  nppe,  the  red-breast,  and  the  wren. 

The  yellow-pate ;  which,  though  she  hurt  the  blooming  tier, 

Yet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pipe  than  she. 

And  of  these  chanting  fowls,  the  goldfinch  not  behiiid, 

That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  her  kind. 
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The  tydy,  for  her  notes  as  delicate  a^  they. 
The  laughing  heoco^  then  the  counterfeiting  jay 
The  aofter  with  the  fhrill  (aome  bid  among  me  leaves. 
Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves), 
Thus  sing  away  the  mom,  until  the  mounting  sun 
Through  thick  exhaled  fogs  his  golden  head  hath  run, 
And  through  the  twisted  tops  of  our  close  covert  creeps 
To  kiss  the  gentle  shade,  this  while  that  gently  sleeps. 


DCLICBTS  OP  THE  COUNTKY. 

This  privilege,  above  others,  irakes 

]he  countryman  happy,  that  he  hath 
always  something  at  hand  which  is  both 
useful  and  pleasant ;  a  blessing  which  has 
iiever  been  granted  either  to  a  courtier  or 
a  citizen  :  Uiey  have  enemies  enough,  but 
few  friends  that  desire  their  love,  or  that 
they  dare  trust  to,  either  for  counsel  or 
action.  O,  who  can  ever  fully  express 
the  pleasures  and  happiness  of  the  country 
life,  with  the  various  and  delightful  sports 
of  fishing,  hunting,  and  fowling,  with 
guns,  greyhounds,  spaniels,  and  seve- 
ral sorts  of  netsl  What  oblectation  and 
refreshment  it  is  to  behold  the  men 
shades,  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the 
tall  and  ancient  groves;  to  be  skilled  in 
planting  and  draining  of  orchards,  flowers, 
and  pot'herbs ;  to  temper  and  allay  these 
harmless  employments  srith  some  innocent 
and  merry  song ;  to  ascend  sometimes  to 
the  fresh  and  healthful  hills ;  to  descend 
into  die  bosom  of  the  valleys,  and  the 
fragrant,  dewy,  meadows;  to  hear  the 
music  of  birds,  the  murmurs  of  bees,  the 
fieUling  of  springs,  and  the  pleasant  dis- 
courses of  the  old  ploughmen;  where, 
without  any  impediment  or  trouble,  a 
man  may  walk,  and  (as  Cato  Censorious 
used  to  say)  discourse  with  the  dead ;  thau 
is,  read  the  pious  works  of  learned  men, 
who,  departmg  this  life,  left  behind  them 
their  noble  thoughts  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
own  worthy  names ;  where  the  Christian 
pious  countryman  may  walk  with  the 
learned,  religious,  minister  of  the  parish, 
or  converse  with  his  fan^iliar  taithful 
friends,  avoiding  the  dissimulation  and 
windiness  of  those  that  are  Mown  up 
with  the  spirit,  and,  under  the  pretence  of 
religion,  commit  all  villanies.  These  ace 
the  blessings  which  only  a  countryman  is 
ordained  to,  and  are  in  vain  wished  for  by 
citiaens  and  courtiers.* 


Fiem  Oaevarm,  by  Taoghan,  1661* 


The  Country  Life. 


Sweet  country  life,  to  sach  anknown. 
Whose  lives  are  others,  not  their  own  ! 
But  serving  courts  and  cities,  be 
Less  happy,  less  enjoying  thee. 
Thou  never  ploughit  the  ocean's  foam 
To  seek  and  bring  rough  pepper  home  ; 
Nor  to  the  eastern  Ind  dost  rove. 
To  bring  from  thence  the  scorched  clove , 
Nor,  with  the  loss  of  thy  lov'd  lest, 
Biing'st  home  the  ingot  from  the  west. 
Ko ;  thy  ambition's  master-piece 
Flies  no  thought  higher  than  a  fleece  : 
Or  how  to  pay  thy  hinds,  and  clear 
All  scores,  and  so  to  end  the  year ; 
But  walk'st  about  thy  own  dear  grounds. 
Not  craving  others'  larger  bounds  ;. 
For  well  thou  know'st  'tis  not  th'  extent 
Of  land  makes  life,  but  sweet  content. 
When  now  the  cock,  the  ploughman's 'horn. 
Calls  for  the  lily-wristed  mom. 
Then  to  thy  com-fielda  thou  dost  go. 
Which,  tho'  well  soil'd,  yet  thou  dost  know 
That  the  best  compost  for  the  lands 
Is  the  wise  mastei^s  feet  and  hands. 
There,  at  the  plough,  thou  find'st  thy  team. 
With  a  hind  whisUing  there  to  them  ; 
And  cheer^st  them  up  by  singing  how 
The  kingdom's  portion  is  the  plough. 
This  done,  then  to  th'  enamelled  meads 
Thou  go'st ;  and,  as  thy  foot  there  treats. 
Thou  seeat  a  present  godlike  power 
Imprinted  in  each  heri>  and  flower ; 
And  smell'st  the  breath  of  great-eyed  kiao. 
Sweet  as  the  blossoms  of  the  vine. 
Here  thou  behold'st  thy  large,  sleek  neat. 
Unto  the  dewlaps  up  in  meat ; 
And,  as  thou  look'st,  the  wanton  steer. 
The  heiler,  cow,  and  ox,  draw  near. 
To  make  a  pleasing  pastime  there. 
These  seen,  thou  go'st  to  view  thy  flocks 
Of  sheep,  safe  from  the  wolf  and  fox  t 
And  find^st  their  bellies  there  as  full 
Of  short  sweet  grass,  as  backs  with  wool ; 
And  leavs't  them,  as  they  feed  and  fill ; 
A  shepherd  piping  on  the  hill. 
For  sports,  for  pageantry,  and  plays. 
Thou  hast  thy  eves  and  holy-days  ; 
On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet 
To  exercise  their  dancing  feet ; 
Tripping  the  comely  country  round. 
With  dafiiDdils  and  daisies  crowned. 
Thy  wakes,  thy  qnintels,  here  thon  hast. 
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rby  Ma^riwlet,  too,  with  gulaad't  graced ; 
fhy  morrif-dance,  thy  Whitsun  ale, 
fhy  shearing  featt^  which  never  fall  ^ 
fhy  harvest-home,  thy  wassail-bowl. 
That's  tost  up  after  fox  i'  th'  hole ; 
Thy  mnmmeTies,  thy  twelfth -night  kingi 
And  queens,  thy  Christmas  rereilings; 
Thy  nut  brown  mirth,  thy  russet  wit. 
And  no  man  pays  too  dear  for  it. 
To  these  thou  hast  thy  time  to  go. 
And  trace  the  hare  in  the  treacherous  snow  : 
Thy  witty  wiles  to  draw,  and  get 
The  lark  into  the  trammel  net ; 
Thou  hast  thy  cock  rood,  and  thy  gjlade* 
To  take  the  pieeious  pheasant  made  ; 
Thy  lime' twigs,  snares,  and  pitfalls,  then. 
To  catch  the  pilfering  birds,  not  men. 
O  happy  life,  if  that  their  good 
The  husbandmen  but  understood  ! 
Who  all  the  day  themselves  do  please. 
And  younglings,  with  such  sports  as  these  ; 
And,  lying  down,  have  nought  t*  affright 
Sweet  sleep,  that  makes  more  short  the  night. 

Heftiok,  1648. 


ETeiy  bough  looked  big  with  bless- 
ings, and  the  florid  fields  and  fragrtnt 
meadows  (adorned  with  green)  sent  forth 
their  sweet  and  redolent  perfumes  to  re- 
fresh the  uniTerse.  Chantideer  then  gave 
the  day  a  summons,  and  the  early  lark, 
earlier  than  the  sun,  salutes  tne  air,  while 
blushing  Phcebos  paints  and  gilds  the 
azure  gbbe,  whose  celestial  influence  (by 
refulgent  magnetism)  blest  all  the  world 
with  prolific  blessings;  so  that  the  whole 
creation  bc^n  to  yegetate,  and  e?ery  ve- 
getation sent  forth  sweet  aromas ;  the  birds 
began  now  to  build  their  nests,  and  every 
bird  to  choose  his  mate,  whilst  the  ffroves 
and  delightful  springs,  as  also  the  forests 
and  unfrequented  deserts,  celebrated  the 
flagrant  spring;  when  the  frigid  congela- 
tions of  rrost  and  snow  were  all  struck 
dead  trr  the  blazing  fiery  Rtrokes  of  the 
sun.  The  vemon  ingress  smiled  a  bless- 
ing, when  she  sent  the  melodious  harmony 
of  birds  to  melt  the  air.  The  nightingale 
with  her  warblinff  notes,  the  blackbird, 
thrush,  linnet,  and  golden  jay,  besides  the 
canary,  and  delicious  bullfinch^  filled  all 
the  woods  with  their  solitary  strains;  and, 
because  beating  the  air  with  such  propor- 
tionable harmony,  every  bush  became  an 
aviary,  and  every  grove  a  mellifluous  con- 
cert ;  whilst  the  purling  springs,  and  more 
ihady  rivulets,  softened  by  the  gentle 
breathings  of  Zephynis,  seemed  tacitly  to 
espressa  secret^  whispering,  silent  praise.* 

*  Pranck's  Northern  Memoirs,  1658. 


Vbostablb  GaaoEii  DiaficroaT. 

Cucumbers,  in  the  first  week,  if  not 
sown  last  month,  and  thin  out  those  which 
were  sown,  and  have  advanced  so  lar  as 
to  show  the  rough  leaf. 

Gourd-seeds,  that  species,  particu- 
larly, known  by  the  name  of  v<*getable 
marrow :    also  the  pumkin. 

Peas,  Prussian  blue;  Knight's  mar- 
rowfats, early  frame,  and  charltoo,  for 
late  crops. 

Beans^  the  white  blossom,  for  the 
latest  crop. 

Kidney-beans,  the  dwarf  and  the  run- 
ners, in  the  first  week,  and  again  in  the 
course  of.  the  month,  once  or  twice 

In  the  second  and  third  week,  carrots 
and  onions,  for'  drawing  young;  turnips 
the  white,  yellow  Dutch,  and  Swedish, 
for  the  autumnal  and  winter  crops. 

In  the  fourth  week,  endive,  for  a  main 
supply. 

Piafif 

Potatoes,  the  kidneys,  and  other  late 
sorts,  for  winter  crops ;  slips  of  southern- 
wood, lavender,  hyssop,  sage,  and  other 
aromatic  herbs.  Choose  a  shady  spot  of 
ground,  and  give  water  occasionally. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  cabbage^ 
broccoli,  borecole,  savoy,  ehiefly  into 
nursery-beds,  but  some  to  remain  for 
early  supply. 

Celery,  into  manured  trendies,  and 
keep  it  well  watered. 

£eeks,  into  an  open  spot  of  ground, 
six  inches  apart. 

Stick 

Peas;  dig  between  the  rows;  draw 
earth  to  their  stems;  hoe  between  all 
drilled  crops;  destroy  weeds,  as  last  as 
they  appear,  and  remove  them  to  the 
compost  heaps. 

dear  of 

Cabbage-&talks,  and  all'otlier  kind&  of 
litter. 

Gather 

Mint,  balm,  sage,  and  other  herbs  that 
are  used  in  a  dry  state  during  the  winter. 
Such  plants  possess  their  full  aroma  just 
before  they  expand  the  flower ;  therefore 
let  that  state  be  considered  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  proper  lime  for  cutting  tliem. 
Cut  them  in  dry  weather,  suspebd  the 
cuttings  in  open  air,  under  a  shed,  and 
sheltered  from  sun's  rays.    . 
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A  WOftO  IV  JmiB  FOE  TBB  DvXB 

Cbeatiom. 

If  yott  keep  dogs,  let  them  have  free 
access  to  water^  and,  if  practicable,  take 
tbem  OQt  occasionally  into  the  fields,  and 
let  them  hare  the  opportunity  of  swim- 
ming wheneyer  there  is  an  opportunity. 
If  you  keep  birds,  do  not,  as  is  too  com- 
monly practised,  expose  them  in  their 
cages  to  a  hot  sun :  it  is  a  cruel  and  fetal 
mistake.  Birds  unconfined  seek  the  sheltei 
in  sultry  weather.  If  you  do  expose 
thera  out  of  doors^  cover  the  to    of  their 


cages  with  a  piece  of  carpet,  or.  whidi 
is  better,  a  green  sod,  or  abundance  of 
leaves.  Those  who  have  the  care  of 
horses  should  be  especially  attentive, 
during  sultry  weather,  to  give  them  water, 
or  to  moisten  their  mouth.  We  have 
often  been  shocked  to  see  some  of  the 
laboring  horses,  in  sultry  and  dusty  wea- 
ther, foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  laboring 
under  symj^tons  of  the  intolerable  tor- 
ments of  thirst* 


Caledonian  MMcory*  J«ly«  1836. 


Imvitation. 


Come  ye,  come  ye,  to  the  green,  green  woor  ; 

Loudly  the  blackbird  is  singing. 
The  squirrd  is  feasting  on  blossom  and  bud> 
And  the  curled  fern  u  springing ; 

Here  ye  may  sleep 

In  the  moss  so  deep. 
While  the  moon  is  so  warm  and  so  weary, 

And  sweetly  awake 

As  the  sun  through  the  brake 
Bids  the  fisLUvette  and  white-throat  sing  cheeryr 

The  quicken  is  tufted  with  blossom  of  snow, 

And  is  throwing  its  perfume  around  i^ 
The  wryneck  replies  to  the  cuckoo's  halloo. 

For  joy  that  again  she  has  found  it ; 
The  jay's  red  breast 
Peeps  over  her  nest. 
In  the  midst  of  the  crab-blossoms  blushing ; 

And  the  call  of  the  pheasant 

Is  frequent  and  pleasant, 
When  all  other  calls  are  hushing. 


HOWITT. 


Slunei. 

The  Anmivebsaby 

Of  Lord  Howe's  victory  over  the  French 
6eet  in  1794 — 

Also,  of  the  great  sea-fight  m  1666,  be- 
tween the  English  fleet,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  Prince  Ru- 
pert, against  the  Dutch  under  De  Ruyter 
and  Van  Tromp. 

Relating  to  the  arrival  of  intelligence  of 
this  latter  battle,  and  the  actors  in  it,  there 
are  some  amusing  memoranda,  in  Pepys 
diary;   which    will  bear    epitome    and 
extract  :— 

*'  Jvne  2.  Up,  and  to  the  office,  where 
certain  news  is  brought  us  of  a  letter  come 
to  the  king  this  morning  from  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  dated  yesterday  at  eleven 
o'clock,  that  they  were   in   sight  of  the 


Dutch  fleet,  and  were  fitting  themselvea 
to  fight  them ;  so  that  they  are,  6re  this, 
certainly  engaged ;  besides,  several  do 
vaer  that  they  heard  the  guns  yesterday  in 
the  afUmoon.  This  put  us  at  the  board 
into  a  toss. — Presently  come  orders  for 
our  sending  away  to  the  fleet  a  recruit  of 
two  hundred  soldiers.  To  the  victualling 
office,  and  thence  upon  the  river  among 
several  veasek  to  consider  of  the  sending 
them  away.  [A  consideration  and  sending 
too  laie,  by  the  by.]  To  Greenwich, 
ordered  two  yachts  to  be  ready,  and  did 
order  the  soldiers  to  march  to  Blackwall. 
Down  to  Blackwall,  and  there  saw  the 
soldiers,  (who  were  by  this  time  getting, 
most  of  Uiem,  drunk,)  shipped  off*.  But, 
Lord  1  to  see  how  the  poor  fellows  kissed 
their  wives  and  sweethearts  in  that  simpie 
manner  at  their  going  off,  and   shouted. 
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and  let  efT  ibeir  guns,  was  strange  sport. 
3d.  [Further  news]— 4th.  To  Whitehall, 
saw  a  letter  dated  last  night,  from  Strowd, 
governor  of  Dover  Castle,  which  says,  tltat 
tlie  guns  which  we  writ  tliat  we  heard  is 
only  a  mistake  for  thunder.  It  is  a  mi- 
raculous thing  that  we,  all  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  and  yesterday,  did  hear  every 
where  most  plainly  the  guns  go  off,  and 
yet  at  Deal  and  Dover,  to  last  night,  they 
did  not  hear  one  word  of  a  fight,  nor 
think  they  heard  one  gun.  This  makes 
room  for  a  great  dispute  in  philosophy, 
how  we  should  hear  it  and  they  not. — I 
home ;  whefe  news  is  brought  roe  of  a 
couple  of  men  come  to  speak  with  me 
from  the  fleet ;  so  I  down,  and  who  should 
it  be  but  Mr.  Daniel,  all  muffled  ap,  and 
his  face  as  black  as  a  chimney,  and 
covered  with  dirt,  pitch,  and  tar,  and 
powder,  and  his  right  eye  stooped  with 
okum — ^he  is  come  last  night  at  nve  o'clock 
from  the  fleet,  with  a  comrade  that  hath 
endangered  the  other  eye.  They  were  set 
on  shore  at  Harwich  this  morning,  at  two 
o'clock,  in  a  ketch,  with  more  wounded  ; 
they  being  able  to  ride  took  post  about 
three  and  wei^  here  between  eleven  and 
twelve  ;  went  presently  into  the  coach 
with  them  to  the  privy  stairs — I  into  the 
park    to    the    king — the    king    mightily 

Fleased'- and  he,  walking  into  the  house, 
went  and  fetched  the  seamen  into 
the  same  room  to  him,  and  there  he 
heard  the  whole  account  Fa  very  meagre 
one] — the  king  did  pull  out  of  his 
pocket  about  twenty  pieces  in  gold,  and 
did  give  it  Daniel  for  him  and  his  com- 
panion ;  we  parted  from  him  and  then 
met  the  Duke  of  York  and  gave  him  the 
same  account,  and  so  broke  up,  and  I  left 
them  going  to  the  surgeons.  5th.  No 
manner  of  news  this  day.  6th.  An  ex- 
press to  Sir  W.  Coventry,  now  upon  Mon- 
day the  two  fleets  fought  all  day  till  seven 
at  night,  and  then  the  whole  Dutch  fleet 
did  Intake  themselves  to  a  very  plain  flight 
and  never  looked  back  again.  The  Duke 
ran  with  it  to  the  king,  who  was  gone  to 
chapel,  and  there  all  the  court  was  in  a 
hubbub,  being  rejoiced  over  head  and  ears 
in  this  good  news.  Away  go  I,  by  coach, 
to  the  New  Exchange,  and  there  did  spread 
the  good  news  a  little,  and  so  home  to  our 
own  church,  just  before  sermon;  but 
Lord  I  how  all  the  people  in  the  church 
stared  to  see  roe  whisper  to  Sir  John 
Minnes  and  my  Lady  Penn,  and  by  and 
by  up  comes  the  sexton  to  tell  me  the 
news,  *which   I   had   brought;    but  that 


which  pleased  me  as  much  as  the  ncw^ 
was  to  have  the  fine  Mrs.  Middleton  at 
our  church,  who  is  indeed  a  very  beautiful 
lady — Idled  away  the  whole  night  till 
twelve  at  the  bonfires  in  the  streets  ;  the 
joy  of  the  city  exceedingly  great  for  the 
victory.  7th.  Up  betimes  and  to  my  office, 
my  Lord  Brouncker  and  Sir  T.  H.  come 
from  court  to  tell  me  the  contrary  news, 
that  we  are  beaten,  lost  many  ships,  and 
good  commanders  have  not  tsucen  one  ship 
of  the  enemy's,  and  so  can  only  r^ort 
ourselves  a  victory.  This  news  so  much 
troubled  me,  and  th§  thoughts  of  the 
ill  consequences  of  it,  and  the  pride  and 
presumption  that  brought  us  to  it.  By 
and  by  comes  Mr.  Wayth ;  he  tells  me 
plainly  from  Capt  Page's  own  mouth, 
who  lost  an  arm  in  the  fight,  that  the  Dutch 
did  pursue  us  two  hours  before  they  left 
us.  Tfa«  duke  did  give  me  several  letters 
he  had  received  from  the  fleet,  and  I  do 
find  gntX  reason  to  think  that  we  are 
beaten  in  every  respect.  8th.  Lord  I  to 
see  bow  melancholy  the  curst  is,  under 
the  thoughts  of  this  last  overthrow,  for, 
•oit  is,  instead  of  a  victory,  so  much  and  so 
unreasonably  expected.  10th.  Pierce,  the 
surgeon,  who  is  lately  come  from  the  fleet 
tells  roe,  that  all  the  officers  and  even  the 
common  seamen  do  condemn  every  part  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle; 
both  in  his  fighting  at  all,  running  among 
them  in  his  retreat,  and  running  the  ships 
aground;  he  says  all  the  fleet  confess 
their  being  chased  home  by  the  Dutch, 
and  yet  that  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  is  as 
high  as  ever;  and  pleases  himself  to  think 
that  he  hath  given  the  Dutch  their  bellie 
full;  and  talks  how  he  knows  now  the 
way  to  beat  them.  Even  Smith  himself, 
one  of  his  creatures,  did  himself  condemn 
the  conduct  from  beginning  to  end.  We 
are  endeavouring  to  raise  money  by  bor- 
rowing it  of  the  city,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  city  will  lend  a  fiirthing.  There  is 
nothing  but  discontent  among  the  officers. 
This  evening  we  hear  that  Sir  Christopher 
Mings  is  dead,  of  his  late  wounds.  11th. 
I  went  with  my  Lady  Penn  to  seeHarman, 
whom  we  fina  lame  in  bed ;  his  bones  of 
his  ancles  are  broke  ;  he  did  plainly  tell 
me  that,  at  the  council  of  war  before  the 
fight,  it  was  against  his  reason,  and  the  rea- 
sons of  most  sober  men  there,  to  begin  the 
fight  then ;  the  ¥rin^  being  such  that  they 
could  not  use  the  lower  tier  of  guns.  12th. 
I  was  invited  to  Sir  Christopher  Mings's 
funeral^ — Then  out  with  SirW.  Coventry 
and  went  with  him  into  his  coach.    Tlien 
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happened  this  extraordinary  case,  one  of 
the  most  romantic  that  ever  I  heard  of  in 
my  Hfe.  About  a  dozen  able,  lusty,  pro- 
per men,  came  to  the  coach  side  with  tears 
in  their  eyes,  and  one  of  them  that  spoke 
for  the  rest  began,  and  said  to  Sir  W. 
Coventty  :  *  We  are  here  a  dozen  of  us, 
that  have  long  known,  loved,  and  served 
our  dead  commander,  Sir  Robert  Mings, 
and  have  now  done  the  last  office  of  lay- 
ing him  in  the  ground.  We  would  be 
glad  we  had  any  other  to  offer  after  him, 
and  in  revenge  of  him.  All  we  have  is 
our  lives ;  if  you  will  please  to  get  his 
royal  highness  to  give  us  a  fireship  among 
us  all,  here  are  a  dozen  of  us,  out  of  all 
which  choose  you  one  to  be  commander, 
and  the  rest  or  us,  whoever  he  is,  will  serve 
him ;  and  if  possible,  do  that  which  shall 
show  our  memory  of  our  head  commander 
and  our  revenge.'  Sir  W.  Coventry  was 
herewith  much  moved  (as  well  as  I,  who 
could  hardly  refrain  from  weeping),  and 
took  their  names,  telling  me  he  would 
move  his  royal  highness  as  in  a  thing  very 
extraordinary,  llie  truth  is  Sir  Christo- 
pher Mings  was  a  very  stout  man,  of  great 
parts,  and  was  an  excellent  tongue  among 
ordinary  men ;  and  could  have  been  the 
most  useful  man  at  such  a  pinch  of  time 
as  this.  He  was  come  iHto  great  renown 
here  at  home,  and  more  abroad  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  had  brought  his  family  into  a 
way  of  being  great ;  but,  dying  at  this 
time,  his  memory  and  name  (his  father 
being  always  and  at  this  day  a  shoemaker, 
and  his  mother  a  hoyman  s  daughter,  of 
which  he  was  used  frequently  to  boast), 
will  be  quite  forgot  in  a  few  months,  as  if 
he  had  never  been,  nor  any  of  his  name 
be  the  better  by  it ;  he  having  not  had 
time  to  will  any  estate,  but  is  dead  poor 
rather  than  rich.— 16th.  The  king,  Duke 
of  York,  and  Sir  W.  Coventry,  are  gone 
down  to  the  fleet.  The  Dutch  do  mightily 
insult  of  their  victory,  and  they  have  great 
reason.  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  killed 
before  his  ship  was  taken ;  and  there  [in 
Holland]  he  lies  dead  in  a  sugar  chest,  for 
every  body  to  see,  with  his  flag  standing 
up  h'j  him  ;  and  Sir  George  Ascoe  is  car- 
ried up  and  down  the  Hague  for  people 
to  see. 

Both  Pepys  and  Evelyn  agree  in  ascribe 
iog  this  natural  disaster  to  them  sconduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle.  That  he  was 
defeated  there  is  no  doubt.  On  the  17th 
of  June,  Evelyn  says  in  his  diary,  **  I 
went  on  shore  at  Sheemess,  where  they 
^rc^e  building  an  arsenal  for  the  fleet,  and 


desigtiing  a  royal  fort  with  a  receptacle 
for  great  ships  to  ride  at  anchor ;  but  here 
I  beheld  the  sad  speptacle — more  than 
half  that  gallant  bulwark  of  the  kingdom 
miserably  shattered,  hardly  a  vessel  entire, 
but  appearing  rather  so  many  wrecks  and 
hulls,  so  cruelly  had  the  Dutch  mangled 


us.' 


Why  do  I  my  btata 


Perplex  with  the  dull  polices  of  Spain, 
Or  quick  designg  of  France  I    Why  noi  lepair 
To  tiie  pore  innocence  o*  th'  conntiy  air, 
And,  neighbour  thee,  dear  friend  1     who  •• 

do'st  give 
Thy  thonghte  to  wofth  and  viitae,  that  to  Iiv« 
Bleet  ii  to  trace  thy  ways.    There  might  not  we 
Arm  against  passion  with  philosophy  ; 
And  by  the  aid  of  leisure,  so  control 
Whate  er  is  earth  in  ns,  to  grow  all  soul  f 
Knowledge  doth  ignorance  engender,  when 
We  study  mysteries  of  other  men. 
And  foreign  plots.     Do  but  in  thy  own  shade 
(Thy  head  upon  some  llow'iy  pillow  laid. 
Kind  Natere's  housewifery),  contemplate  all 
His  stratagems,  who  labours  to  enthrall 
The  worid  to  his  great  master,  and  you'll  find 
Ambition  mocks  itself,  and  grasps  the  wind, 
Not  eonquest  makes  us  great,  blood  is  too  dear 
A  price  for  gloiy :  Honour  doth  appear 
To  statesmen  like  a  yision  in  the  night. 
And,  juggler-like,  works  o'  th'  deluded  sight. 
Th'  unbusied  only  wise  :  for  no  respect 
Endangers  them  to  error ;  they  affect 
Truth  in  her  naked  beauty,  and  behold 
Man  with  an  equal  eye,  not  bright  in  gold. 
Or  tall  in  title ;  so  much  him  they  weigh 
As  virtue  raiseth  him  above  his  clay. 
Thus  let  us  value  things :  and  since  we  find 
Time  bend  us  towards  death,  let's  in  our  mind 
Create  new  youth ;  and  arm  against  the  rude 
Assaults  of  age ;  that  no  dull  solitude 
O'  tk'  country  dead  oar  thoughts,  nor  busy 

care 
O*  th*  towns  make  us  to  tliink,  where  now 

wo  are 
And  whither  we  are  bound*      Time  ne'er 

forgot 
His  journey,  though  his  steps  we  number'd 

not. 

IT.  Habinffton,  1636 


•  • 


h*  m. 
June  1.    Sun  rises  ....     3  53 
—  sets      ....    8     7 
All  Twilight— no   real  Nioht— 
during  the  whole  of  this  month. 

Blue-bottle,  and  Buff-bottle  flower. 
Variegated  Flower  de  luce,  andYellow 
flag,  flower. 

Hoses  begin  to  blow  in  succession. 
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GERMAN  WATCH  SONGS 

Hm  Hinoeaiogera,  or  GeroMn  Trou-  watcb  of  th*  cutk,  tnd  th«  h 

budoun,  were  toad  of  k  tpedee  of  ballad  knight  wbc  Nchi  >  ilalen  intoriew  with 

called    "  wBdiletiieder"    or   watdiiongi,  hii  ladj.      lie  putiei  linger  in  taking 

.i._i:_i — !_i..i^.. ..  .  ..  .-     ■  .    co^jnonly  again  in- 

I  of  the  mgat  of  a^ 

^ ^       .    ,         la   tender    pirtiiH 

MS.,  ii  Id  represent  "  Her  Krittan  von  enraet.     Two  specimens  are  su'bjained, 

Uamle,"  Christian  of  Uamle,  a  ninne-  both  of  whidi  are  anon^fmous.    The  ex- 

■inger  who  flourished   about  the  middle  cellent  translation  of  the  second  ii,  with 

of  the  lliirteeulh  century.     His  design  two  or  three  trifling  alteiations,  borrowed    . 

would  seem  a  fit  illuttiation  for  a  watch-  from  the  "  Illustration*  of  Northern  An* 

sone.     TIh)  watcbsongs  generallj   hvgin  tiquities ;"  it  would  be  difficult  for  any 

WTtii'i    |>»r1ey  between    the    sentinel   oi  one  to  oiecnle  a  belter.— Ther«  are  pieces 
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of  a  somewhat  similar  character  amoDg 
the  Troubadours,  and  called  by  them 
albas  or  aubades. 

The  original  of  the  following  is  given 
io  the  collection  published  by  Gorres; 
but  he  has  neither  mentioned  the  author's 
name,  nor  the  source  whence  he  took  it. 

Watcbsono. 

The  sua  is  gono  down. 

And  the  moon  upwards  spring^th^ 
The  night  creepeth  onward. 

The  nightii^ale  siogefh. 
To  himself  said  a  watchman, 

"  Is  any  knight  waiting 
In  pain  for  his  lady. 

To  give  her  his  greeting  f 

Now  then  fw  their  meeting." 

His  words  heard  a  knight 
In  the  garden  while  roaming* 

"  Ah  !  watchmMn/'  ho  said, 
"  Is  the  daylight  fast  coming. 

And  may  I  not  see  hnr. 

And  wilt  thou  not  aid  me  V 

*'  Go  wait  in  thy  covert 

Lest  the  cook  crow  leveillic. 

And  the  dawn  shonld  betray  thee. ' 

Then  in  went  that  watchman 

And  call'd  for  the  fair. 
And  gently  he  rons'd  her — 

"  Rise,  lady  !  prepare  I 
New  tidings  I  bring  thee. 

And  strange  to  thine  ear ; 
Come  rouse  thee  up  quickly. 

Thy  knight  tarries  near ; 

Rise,  lady  !  appear  V 

**  Ah,  watchman!  though  purely 

The  moon  shines  above. 
Yet  trust  not  securely 

That  feign'd  tale  of  lova  : 
Par,  far  from  my  preaeneo 

My  own  knight  is  straying  ; 
And  sadly  repining 

mourn  his  long  staying. 

And  weep  his  delaying." 

Nay,  lady  !  yet  trust  me. 

No  falsehood  is  there/' 
Th(>n  up  sprang  that  lady 

And  braided  her  hair. 
And  donn'd  her  white  garment. 

Her  purest  of  white  \ 
Ind,  her  heart  with  joy  trembling. 

She  rush*d  to  the  sight 

Of  her  own  faithful  knight. 

The  following  is  another  and  the  best 
specimen  perhaps  that  is  known  of  watch- 
songs;  the  original  has  been  printed  in 
"  Wunderhom,"  an  interesting,  but  very 


inaccurate,  collection  of  ancient  German 
popular  poetry. 

I  heard  before  the  dawn  oi  day 
The  watchman  loud  proclaim  ;— 

*'  If  any  knightly  lover  stay 
In  secret  with  his  <^me. 

Take  herd,  the  sun  wnl  soon  appear  ; 

Then  fly,  ye  knights,  your  ladies  dsar. 
Ply  ere  the  daylight  dawn. 

*'  Brightly  gleams  the  firmament. 

In  sil  rcry  splendor  gay. 
Rejoicing  that  the  nXghl  is  spent 

The  lark  salutes  the  day  : 
Then  fly,  ye  lovars,  and  be  gone  ! 
Take  leave  before  the  night  is  done. 

And  jealous  eyes  ^>pear." 

That  watchman*s  call  did  wound  my  heart. 

And  l-<anish'd  my  delight : 
*'  Alas,  the  envious  sun  will  part 

Our  loves,  my  lady  bright.*' 
On  me  she  look'd  with  downcast  eye. 
Despairing  at  my  mournful  cry, 

"  We  tarry  here  too  long." 

Straight  to  the  wicket  did  she  speed  ; 

''  Good  watchman  spare  the  joke ! 
Warn  not  my  love,  till  o'er  the  mead 

The  morning  sun  has  broke ; 
Too  short,  alas !   the  time,  since  here 
I  tarried  with  my  leman  dear, 
.  In  love  and  convene  swoet,"  - 

**  Lady,  be  warn'd  !  on  roof  and  mead 

The  dew-dropt  glitter  gay  ; 
Then  quickly  bid  thy  leman  speed. 

Nor  linger  till  the  day  ; 
For  by  the  twilight  did  I  mark 
Wolves  hyeing  to  their  covert  dark, 

And  stags  to  covert  fly." 

Now  by  the  rising  sun  I  view'd 

In  tears  my  lady's  face : 
She  gave  me  many  a  token  good. 

And  many  a  soft  embraee. 
Our  parting  bitteriy  we  moum'd  ; 
The  hearts  which  ent  with  rapture  bum  ■ 

Were  cold  with  woe  and  care. 

A  ring,  with  glittering  ruby  red. 

Gave  me  that  lady  sheen. 
And  with  me  from  the  castle  sped 

Along  the  meadow  green : 
And,  whilst  I  saw  my  leman  bright. 
She  waved  on  high  her  'kerchief  Mhite 

"  Courage  I  to  anna.  1"  she  cried. 

In  the  raging  fight  each  pennon  white 

Reminds  me  of  her  love  ; 
In  the  field  of  blood,  with  mourful  mood, 

I  see  her  ^rehief  move  ; 
Through  foes  I  hew,  whene'er  I  view 
Her  ruby  ring,  and  blithely  sing, 

*<  Lady,  I  fight  for  thee." 

La^t  of  ikt  Mirtnaingert 
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Snnt  2. 

P£TT^  THE  Miser. 

On  the  2Dd  of  June,  1803,  died  Tho- 
mas Pett,  a  native  of  Warwickshire.  At 
ten  years  old  he  came  to  London  with  a 
solitary  shilling  in  his  pocket.  As  he 
had  neither  friends  nor  relations  in  the 
capital,  be  was  indebted  to  the  humanity 
of  an  old  woman,  who  sold  pies,  for  a 
morsel  of  bread,  till  he  could  procure 
himself  a  crust.  In  the  course  or  a  few 
days  he  was  engaged  as  an  errand  boy  by 
a  tallow-chandler,  whose  wife  could  not 
reconcile  herself  to  his  rustic  manners 
and  awkward  gait;  she  dismissed  him 
one  cold  winters  evening,  with  this  ob- 
servation :  '^  Your  master  hired  you  in 
my  absence,  and  111  pack  you  off  in  his." 
Her  good  husband  did  not  desert  Tom ; 
he  found  him  out,  and  bound  him  appren- 
tice to  a  butcher,  in  the  borough  of  South- 
wark,  where  he  behaved  so  well  during 
his  apprenticeship,  that  his  master  recom- 
menoed  him,  wnen  he  was  out  of  his 
time,  as  a  journeyman  to  another  of  the 
trade,  in  Clare  Market.  For  the  first 
five  years  he  was  engaged  at  twenty-five 
pounds  a  year,  meat  and  drink.  The 
accumulation  and  keeping  of  money  were 
the  two  sole  objects  of  his  thoughts.  His 
expenses  were  reduced  to  three  heads  — 
loaging,  clothing,  and  washing.  He  took 
a  back  room  on  the  second  floor,  with 
one  window,  which  occasionally  admitted 
a  straggling  sunbeam.  Every  article  of 
his  dress  was  second-hand,  nor  was  he 
choice  in  the  color  or  quality :  he  jocosely 
observed,  when  twitted  on  his  garb,  that, 
according  to  Solomon,  there  was  nothing 
new  under  the  sun ;  that  color  was  a  mere 
matter  of  fancy ;  and  that  the  best  was 
that  which  stuck  longest  to  its  integrity. 
On  washing,  he  used  to  say  a  man  did 
not  deserve  a  shirt  that  would  not  wash 
it  himself;  and  that  the  only  fault  he  had 
to  find  with  Lord  North  was  the  duty  he 
imposed  on  soap.  One  expense,  how- 
ever, lay  heavy  on  his  mind,  and  robbed 
him  of  many  a  night's  sleep;  this  was, 
shaving :  he  often  lamented  that  he  had . 
not  learned  to  shave  himself;  but  he  de- 
rived consolation  from  hoping  that  beards 
would  one  day  be  in  fashion,  and  the 
Bond-street  loungers  be  driven  to  wear 
artificial  ones. 

.  He  made  a  lash  vow  one  night,  when 
he  was  very  thirsty,  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  accumulated  a  thousand  pounds  he 
would  treat  himself  to  a  pint  of  porter 


every  Saturday :  this  he  was  soon  enabled 
to  perform ;  but  when  an  additional  duty 
was  laid  on  beer,  he  sunk  to  half  a  pint, 
which  he  said  was  sufficient  for  any  man 
who  did  not  wish  to  get  drunk,  and  die 
in  a  workhouse. 

If  he  beard  of  an  auction  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, he  was  sure  to  fun  for  a  cata- 
logue, and,  when  he  had  collected  a 
numbier  of  these  together,  he  used  to  sell 
them  for  waste  paper. 

When  he  was  first  told  that  the  bank 
was  restricted  from  paying  in  specie,  he 
shook  loudly,  as  Klopstock  says,  took  to 
his  bed,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
taste  a  morsel,  or  wet  bis  lips,  till  he  was 
assured  that  all  was  right 

On  Sundays,  after  dinner,  he  used  to 
lock  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  amuse 
himself  with  reading  an  old  newspaper, 
or  writing  rhimes,  many  of  which  be  left 
behind  him  on  slips  of  paper.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  of  nis  talents  in  this 
way: — 

On  hearing  thai  SmaU  Ba§r  wag  rami. 

They've  raU'd  the  price  of  Uble  drink ; 
What  is  the  reaeon,  do  yo  think  t 
The  tax  on  malt,  the  Caoee  f  hear ; 
But  what  has  malt  to  do  with  Uble  beer  f 

He  was  never  known,  even  in  the 
depth  of  the  coldest  winter,  to  light  a 
fire  in  his  room^  or  to  go  to  bed  by  candle- 
light. 

He  was  a  great  friend  to  good  cheer  at 
the  expense  of  another.  Eveiy  man, 
said  he,  ought  to  eat  when  he  can  get  it 
— an  empty  sack  cannot  stand. 

If  his  thirst  at  anv  time  got  the  better 
of  his  avarice,  and  water  was  not  at 
hand,  he  would  sometimes  venture  to  step 
into  a  public  house,  and  call  for  a  penny- 
worth of  beer.  On  those  trying  occasions 
he  always  sat  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
tap-room,  in  order  that  he  might  drink  in 
every  thing  that  was  said  with  thirsty  ear. 
He  was  seldom  or  ever  known  to  utter  a 
word,  unless  Bonaparte  or  a  parish  dinner 
were  mentioned,  and  then  he  would  draw 
a  short  contrast  between  French  kickshaws 
and  the  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  of 
Old  England,  which  he  called  the  staple 
commodity  of  life.  He  once  purchased 
a  pint  of  small  beer ;  but,  the  moment  he 
locked  it  up  in  his  closet,  he  repented, 
tore  the  hair  out  of  his  wig,  and  threw  the 
key  out  of  the  window,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted,  in  some  unlucky  moment,  to 
make  too  free  with  it. 

Pett's  pulse,  for  the  last  twenty  years 
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of  his  life,  rose  and  fell  with  the  funds. 
He  never  lay  down  or  rose  that  he  did 
not  bless  the  first  inventor  of  compound 
interest. 

His  constant  saying  was,  that  gold  was 
the  clouded  cane  of  youth,  and  the  crutch 
of  old  age. 

For  forty-two  years  he  lived  in  Clare 
Market  as  journeyman  batcher;  and 
lodged  tbirty  years  in  one  glooiny  apart- 
ment, which  was  never  brightened  up  with 
coal,  candle-light,  or  the  countenance  of 
a  visitant. 

He  never  treated  man,  woman,  or  child, 
to  a  glass  of  anv  kind  of  liquor — ^never 
lent  or  borrowed  a  penny— never  spoke 
ill  or  well  of  any  one^and  never  ate  a 
morsel  at  his  own  expense. 

About  three  days  before  his  dissolution, 
he  was  pressed  by  his  employer  to  make 
his  will.  He  reluctantly^  assented,  but 
observed,  as  he  signed  his  name,  that  it 
was  a  hard  thing  that  a  man  should  sign 
away  all  his  property  with  a  stroke  of  a 
pen.  He  left  £2475  in  the  three  per 
cents,  to  distant  relations,  not  one  of 
whom  he  had  ever  seen  or  corresponded 
with.  About  half  an  hour  before  tie  died 
he  wanted  to  bargain  for  a  coffin. 

The  following  inventory  of  Pett's  goods 
and  chattels  was  taken  after  bis  death. 

An  old  bald  wig. 

A  hat  as  limber  as  a  pancake. 

Two  shirts  that  might  pass  for  fishing- 
nets. 

A  pair  of  stockings  embroidered  with 
threads  of  different  colors. 

A  pair  of  shoes,  or  rather  sandals. 

A  oedst^ad  instead  of  a  bed. 

A  toothless  comb. 

An  almanack  out  of  all  date. 

A  ricketty  chair. 

A  leafless  table. 

A  looking-glass  that  survived  the  power 
of  reflection. 

A  leathern  bag  with  a  captive  guinea.^ 


h.  m. 

June  2.    Sun  rises  .    .    . 

.     3  52 

sets    .     .     . 

.     8     8 

Corn-flag  flowers. 

% 

Rough  dandelion  flowers. 
Garden  pinks  flower. 

Garden  rose  flowers. 

Fraxinella  flowers. 

Yellow  garlic  flowers. 
Particolored  flag,  and  most  of  the  Iri) 
tribe,  now  come  into  blow. 


Tub  Niohtinoalb  in  1831. 

27th  April,  1831. 
Friend  Hone, 

As  you  are,  like  me,  fond  of  the  song 
of  Philomel,  and  may  have  as  little  leisure 
to  go  fiir  to  hear  it,  I  give  you  notice  that 
the  nightingale  was  heard  this  year  on  the 
17th  of  March,  at  Dartford,  and  may  now 
be  heard  in  full  song  near  London. 

On  Monday  morning,  at  day-break,  I 
walked  in  company  with  a  catcher  (!) 
from  Dartford  to  New  Cross :  he  had  been 
out  for  his  third  and  last  trip,  and  had 
sixteen  with  him,  making  forty-three  birds 
caught  since  the  9th.  All  the  way,  on 
each  side  of  the  road,  he  called,  and  they 
answered  him;  so  that  I  think  at  least 
twenty  must  have  sung.  They  are  novo 
laired,  and  not  worth  catching,  so  the 
lovers  of  song  may  have  a  treat. 

There  is  one  at  the  end  of  the  College, 
JKackheath  Comer,  the  best  I  ever  heard, 
and  I  suppose  by  this  time  they  are  to  be 
found  in  Kensington  Gardens ;  for  they 
appeared  to  be  travelling  westward.  The 
birds  the  catcher  had  were  very  lean. 

Those  who  wish  to  hear  nightingales  in 
the  day  time  may  be  gratified  by  going  to 
Champion  Hill,  leading  to  Lordship-lane : 
I  heard  four  yesterday  at  two  o'clock. 
There  is  a  beautiful  view  over  Norwood, 
Dulwich,  &c«,  from  that  spot :  the  sight  of 
the  green  trees,  the  rich  grass,  and  the 
hearing  of  those  birds,  with  the  song  of  a 
good  robin,  and  some  few  chaflinches, 
joined  to  Uie  warble  of  a  fine  lark,  is 
worth  the  while  of  any  one  who  has 
*'  music  in  his  soul,''  and  an  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  nature. 

S.  R*  J. 


Stanzas. 


Wilson**  PolyanthcR,  H.  210. 


'Twu  tummerv-— throngh  the  opening  grass 

The  Joyous  flowen  apsprang. 
The  birds  in  all  their  different  tribes 

Loud  in  the  woodlands  sang : 
Then  forth  I  went,  and  wandered  far 

The  wide  green  meadow  o'er ; 
Where  cool  and  clear  the  fountain  pUyM» 

There  strayed  I  in  that  hour. 
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Roaming  on,  ine  nightingale 

Sang  sweetly  in  my  ear  ; 
And,  by  the  greenwood's  shady  side, 

A  dreani  came  to  me  there  ; 
Past  by  the  fountain,  where  bright  flowers 

Of  sparkling  hne  we  see. 
Close  sheltered  from  the  summer  heat. 

That  vision  came  to  me. 


All  care  was  banished,  and  repose 

Came  o'er  my  wearied  breast ; 
And  kingdoms  seemed  to  wait  on  me. 

For  1  was  with  the  blcsU 
Yet,  while  it  seemed  as  if  away 

My  spirit  soared  on  high, 
And  in  the  boundless  joys  of  hcavtrn 

Was  wrapt  in  ecstacy, 

B'en  then,  my  body  revelled  still 

In  earth's  festivity ; 
And  surely  never  was  a  dream 

So  sweet  as  this  to  me.— Vooblweidb. 


h*  m. 
June  3.    Sun  rises  ....     3  51 
—  seU    .    .     .     .    8    9 
Lon{^  spiked  larkspur  flowers. 
Purple  wolfsbane  flowers. 
Pimpernel,  in  some  places  called  Win- 
copipe,  flowers  in  stubble  fields  and  its 
closing  flowers  foretell  rain 

3nne  4. 

BinTii  Day  of  King  Georos  III. 
Edinburgh  Celebration, 

From  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  when 
the  magistrates  celebrated  the  **  glorious 
twenty-ninth  of  May"  upon  a  public  stage 
at  the  Cross,  down  to  the  year  1810,  when 
the  last  i!lness  of  Kin^  George  III.  threw 
a  damp  over  the  spirits  of  the  nation  at 
large,  Edinburgh  was  remarkable  for  her 
festive  observance  of  the  '*  King's  Birth- 
Day." 

By  the  boys,  in  particular,  the  '*  Fourth 
of  June'*  used  to  be  looked  forward  to 
with  the  most  anxious  anticipations  of 
delight.  Six  months  before  that  day,  they 
had  begun  to  save  as  many  of  their 
'<  Saturday's  half-pence"  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  spared  from  present  necessities; 
and,  for  a  good  many  weeks,  nothing  was 
thought  of  but  the  day,  and  nothing  was 
done  but  making  preparations  for  it. 
White-washing  and  partly-painting  stotr- 
fits-  was  one  of  the  principal  preparations. 
A  club  of  boys,  belonging  perhaps  to  the 
same^reet,  or  close,  or  landf  would  pilch 
upOB^a  particular  itntr-fit^  or,  if  that,  was 
not  to  be  had,  a  piece  of  ordinary  dead 
wall,  as  much  out  of  the  way  as  possible ; 
and  this  fjecame,  for^he  time,  the  object 


of  all  their  attentions,  and  their  ordinary 
place  of  meeting.  Here,  upon  the  great 
day,  they  were  to  muster  all  their  arms 
and  ammunition,  kindle  a  fire,  and  amuse 
themselves  from  morning  to  night,  with 
crackers^  serpents,  squibs,  and  certain 
Lilliputian  pieces  of  ordnancey  mounted 
upon  the  ends  of  sticks,  and  aet  off  with 
matches  or  pee-oys. 

For  a  fiytnight  immediately  before  the 
day,  great  troops  of  boys  used  to  go  oat 
of  town,  to  the  Braid  and  Pentland  hills, 
and  bring  home  whins  for  inMm^  the 
lamp-posts,  which  were  at  that  penod  of 
the  vear  stripped  of  their  Umps,^aa  well 
as  boughs  ror  the  adornment  of  the 
"bower-like"  stations  which  tbey  had 
adapted  for  their  peculiar  amusement, 
whom  had  come  from  a  great  distance,  to 
Of  course,  they  were  not  more  regular  in 
these  forages  than  the  magistrates  were 
with  edicts,  forbidding  and  threatening  to 
punish  the  same. 

One  of  the  roost  important  prelimi- 
naries of  the  Birth-dav  was  the  deooia- 
tion  with  flowers  of  the  statue  of  King 
Charles  in  the  Parliamentrequare.  This 
was  always  done  by  young  men  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  Heriot's  hoepital,^' 
otherwise  ^  Auld  Herioters," — ^wbo  i/rere 
selected  for  this  purpose,  on  aocouut  of  tbe 
experience  they  had  in  dressing  the  statue 
of  George  lieriot,  witli  flowers  on  his 
birth-day,  which  was  always  held  on  the 
first  Monday  of  June. 

The  morning  of  the  birth-day  was 
ushered  in  by  firing  of  the  aforesaid 
pieces  of  ordnance,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  many  a  lAwn-market  and  Luck- 
enbooths*  mercliant,  accustomed,  time 
out  of  mind,  to  be  awaked  four  hours 
later  by  the  incipient  squall  of  the  saut- 
wives  and  fish-wives  at  eight  o'clock.  As 
for  the  boys,  sleep  of  course  had  not 
visited  a  single  juvenile  eye-lid  during  the 
whole  night;  and  it  was  the  same  thing 
whether  they  lay  in  bed,  or  were  up  and 
out  of  doors  at  work.  Great  pnrt  of  the 
rooming  was  spent  in  kindling  the  ^e- 
firtif    preparing    the    ammunition,    and 

*  The  obscure  and  long-dispoSed  word* 
liockenbooths,  is  evidently  derived  from 
iMchaUp  close  or  shut ;  and  Aoedb,  shops  or 
places  for  exposing  merehandise.  This  an- 
cient row  of  houses  must  have  been  originally 
distinguished  from  other  booths,  by  Ixfiiig  shut 
in  all  round,  iustead  of  having  one  side  open 
4o  iliC  street.  AU  shops  may  bow  be  said  to 
be  luckenboolfu. 
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adorning  the  pablio  wells  with  eTergreens. 
The  wells  thns  honored  were  the  Bow- 
heady  Lawn-market,  Cross,  and  Fountain 
Wells;  and,  besides  branches  of  trees, 
there  was  always  an  oil-painting  hung  at 
the  top,  or  a  straw-stuffed  figure  set  up 
against  the  bottom.  Both  around  the 
fires  and  the  wells  were  great  groups  of 
boys,  who  busied  themseWes  in  annoying. . 
the  passengers  with  cries  of  **  Mind  the 

Bane-fire  I    or  **  mind ,"  the  person 

whoever  he  might  be,  that  wos  repreented 
by  the  painting  or  the  efiigy.  A  half- 
]>enny  was  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  of 
course  added  to  the  general  stock  of  the 
company,  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  gun-powder.  These  elegant  exhibi- 
tions were  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
many  a  knot  of  country-people,  some  of 
witness  the  **  fun*'  and  the  **  frolics"  of 
the  King's  Birth-day. 

About  seventy  years  ago,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  fix  figures  of  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  globe,  upon  the  top  of  the  Cross- 
well;  and  these  being  pierced  with  small 
holes,  and  communicating  by  a  pipe  with 
the  cistern,  water  was  made  to  play  from 
their  laces  in  a  very  beautiful  manner. 
This  continued  from  twelve  to  four,  and 
was  sanctioned  by  the  magistrates*  It 
was  to  this  well  that  the  ancient  pillory  of 
the  city  was  fixed. 

Towards  the  afternoon,  the  bane»Jirei 
were  in  a  great  measure  deserted  ;  for  by 
that  time  the  boys  had  usuallv  collected 
a  good  sum,  and  began  to  bend  their 
thoughts  upon  the  great  business  of  the 
evening.  A  new  object  of  attention  now 
sprung  up— namely,  the  meeting  of  the 
magistrates  and  their  friends  in  the  Par- 
liament House,  in  order  to  drink  the 
King's  health.  In  the  Great  Hall,  for- 
merly the  meeting-place  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  tables  covered  with  wines  and 
confectionaries  were  prepared  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  city ;  and  to  this  entertain- 
ment there  were  usually  invited  about  two 
hundred  persons,  including  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens  of  Edinburgh,  besides 
the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  the  chief 
militaiy  and  naval  oflScers  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  city  or  its  vicinity.  About 
five  o'clock,  the  attention  of  the  mob 
became  concentrated  in  the  Parliament 
Close.  The  company  then  began  to 
assemble  in  the  House;  and  those  arch- 
enemies of  the  mob,  yclept  the  **  Town 
Aattens,"  drew  themselves  up  at  the  east 
entry  <^  the  square,  in  order  to  protect 
the  city's  guests  as  thev  ali'^htea  from 


their  carriages,  and  to  fire  a  volley  at  eveiyr 
toast  that  was  drunk  within  the  bouse.  Tlie 
gentlemen  who  came  to  honor  the  magis- 
trates had  often  to  purchase  the  good-will 
of  the  mob  by  throwing  money  amongst 
them ;  otherwise  Uiey  were  sure  to  be 
mal-treated  before' getting  into  the  house. 
Dead  cats,  cod-hewls,  and  every  species 
of  disgusting  garbage,  ware  thrown  at 
them,  and  sometimes  unpopular  persons 
were  absolutely  seised  and  carriea  to  the 
box  which  covered  a  fire-pipe  in  the  centre 
of  the  square,  and  there  **  buighered,"  as 
it  was  called — that  is,  had  their  bottoms 
brought  hard  d6wn  upon  the  ridge  of  the 
box  three  several  times,  with  severity  pro- 
portioned to  the  caprice  of  the  inflictorsy 
or  determine  by  the  degree  of  resistance 
made  by  the  sufferer. 

While  the  town-guard  stood  in  the 
square,  the  mob  were  seldom  remiss  in 
pelting  them  with  the  same  horrible  mis- 
siles. Resistance  or  revenge  in  such  a 
case  would  have  been  vain;  and  the 
veterans  found  it  their  only  resource  to 
throw  all  the  articles  of  annoyance,  as 
they  reached  them,  into  the  lobby  of  the 
house;  thus  diminishing,  and  perhaps 
altogether  exhausting,  the  ammunition  of 
their  persecutors. 

The  healths  being  drunk,  the  '<raU" 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  square,  and 
march  dowr  the  street  to  their  guao^- 
house.  Most  of  these  veterans  had  no 
doubt  participated  in  the  distresses  and 
hazards  of  many  a  march  and  counter- 
march; but  we  question  if  they  were 
«ver  engaged  in  any  so  harassing  and 
dangerous  as  this.  In  iact,  the  retreat  of 
the  10,000  Greeks,  or  that  of  the  British 
troops  in  the  late  peninsular  war,  was 
scarcely  so  beset  with  peril  and  horror, 
as  this  retreat  of  the  ^rats*'  from  the 
parliament  square  to  the  town-guard- 
nouse— a  distance  of  only  100  yards  I 
The  uproar  was  now  at  its  height,  and 
the  moo,  not  content  with  a  distant  Jire  of 
missiles,  might  be  said  to  charge  bay- 
onets, and  attack  their  foes  hand  to  hand. 
The  ranks  of  the  guard  were  of  course 
entirely  broken,  and  every  individual 
soldier  had  to  dispute  every  inch  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  a  thousand  determined  an* 
noyers.  The  temper  of  the  worthy  vete- 
rans was  put  to  dreadful  trial  by  this 
organized  system  of  molestation,  but 
some  warm  exclamation  was  in  general 
tlie  only  expression  of  their  wrath. 
Some    years    ago,  however,    one    John 

hu,  a  high-spirited  soldierly  man. 
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90  exasperated  by  the  pertecution  of  air 
individaaly  that  he  tarned  about  at  the 
CrosSy  and  hewed  him  down  with  one 
atroke  of  bis  Lochaber-axe. 

AHler  the  Town-gaaid  was  faiiljr  honaedy 
the  mob  was  obliged  to  seek  eliicr  ob- 
jeou,  whereupoA  to  Test  their  tgnoMe 
rage;  and,  aocoidiagly,  the  High  Street, 
ftrnn  the  Lockenbooths  to  the  Nether* 
bowy  becoming  now  the  Aeld  of  action, 
every  well-dressed  or  orderly-looking 
person  who  happened  to  intrude  upon 
the  hallowed  district  was  sure  to  be  as- 
sailed. Sqnibs  and  serpents  blazed  and 
flew  about  in  all  directions. 

It  was  customary  with  the  blackguards 
who  headed  the  mob  to  commit  **forci 
ble  abduction,  sans  remords,''  upon  all 
the  cats  which  they  could  6nd,  either  at 
the  doors  or  the  fire-sides  of  their  discon- 
solate owners.  These  hapless  innocents 
were  sometimes  killed  outright,  immedi- 
ateiy  on  being  caQ|;ht,  before  commencing 
the  sport;  but,  in  general,  were  Just 
tossed  about  till  they  expired.  A  full- 
sized  dead  cat  was  sometimes  so  far  im- 
proved, by  this  process  of  jactation,  as  to 
be  three  teet  long,  and  fit  for  being  tied 
round  the  neck  of  a  gentleman,  like  a 
craTat  Pieces  of  furniture,  such  as 
chain  and  titles,  were  also  occasionally 
seized  in  the  Cowgate^  and  thrown  about 
the  streets  in  the  same  manner.  Country- 
people  were  seldom  permitted  to  escape 
abuse,  when  observed  upon  the  street. 
Our  informant  once  saw  tnree  unsophisti- 
cated rustics^  dmsed  in  their  best  sky- 
blue  coats,  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
Old  Assembly  Close,  amongst  the  women 
and  children  who  usually  took  such  sta- 
tions in  order  to  <«see  the  fun.''  The 
poor  men  were  laughing  heartily  at  the 
mischief  they  witne«ied — ^their  cachinna- 
tions  being  no  more  heard  airidst  the 
uproar  than  their  persons  were  seen 
amongst  the  crowd.  But  suddenly,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  noise  of  the 
mob  sinking  down  to  a  low  note,  like 
the  sea  subsidii^  round  a  stake,  left  the 
voices  of  the  honest  country  folks  quite 
promineut  above  the  circumjacent  hum; 
and  of  course  had  the  effect  of  directing 
the  attention  of  all  towards  the  close- 
head  where  they  stood.  The  eyes  of  the 
mob  instantly  caught  their  happy  feces, 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  next  moment, 
a  hundred  hands  were  raised  with  the 
purpose  of  throwing  crackers,  serpents, 
dead  cats,  &c.,  at  their  heads.  Seeing 
themselves  thus  made  objects  of  attack. 


Ihey  turned  in  horror  and  dismay,  and 
fled  down  the  close.  Having  the  start  of 
their  pursuers,  they  had  almost  effected 
their  escape^  when  a  atom  fellow,  more 
impelBoue  than  the  rest,  msfatne  head- 
long throngfa  the  **  close-mouth,*"  hurled 
after  them  a  bruised  and  battered  calf's- 
head,  which  had  been  a  well-known  and 
fiimiliar  missile  throughout  the  High 
Street  during  the  whole  afternoon,  and 
which,  striking  the  last  of  the  fugitives 
full  in  the  back,  went  to  pieces  where 
it  alighted,  darkening  with  blood  and 
brains  the  shade  of  the  coat,  and  laying 
the  luckless  rustic  prostrate  on  the 
ground. 

After  the  mob  succeeded  in  chasing 
every  proper  object  of  mischief  from  the 
street,  they  usually  fell  to  and  attacked 
each  other,  in  a  promiscuous  millee,  till» 
worn  out  by  fatigue,  and  fally  satisfied 
with  **  fun,"  they  separated  perhaps  about 
ten  o'clock,  after  having  kept  undisputed 
possession  of  the  town  for  at  least  ten 
hours.  The  present  system  of  Police  has 
suppressed  these  outrages.* 


Eton  Fete. 
[For  tks  Year  Book.] 

In  the  Every-Dmt  Bookf  there  is  a  cu- 
rious account  of  the  manner  in  which 
some  years  agoj  the  birth-day  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, king  George  III.,  was  kept  at  Bex- 
hill  in  Sussex;  it  may  not  therefore  be 
unamusing  to  describe  the  manner  both 
in  which  it  used  to  be  kept,  and,  though 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  demise  of 
that  aged  monarch,  it  still  honored  by 
the  students  of  Eton. 

However,  this  second '  jubilee  of  the 
Etonians  is  perhaps  not  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  commemorating  the  natal  day  of  one 
of  England's  kings,  but  may  also  have  an 
equal  reference  to  another  circumstance, 
which  is,  that  about  this  time  the  boys, 
as  it  is  technically  called,  "  take  their  re- 
moves," which  simply  means  are  admitted 
into  higher  classes.||    The  day  nominated 


*  Chambrrs'a  Trac^itions  of  Edinburgh,  ii.  221. 
t  Vol.  ii.  col.  743-4.  X  1819- 
I  The  "  taking  a  remove"  is  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  school  generally,  and  in  the  upper 
invariably,  made  a  matter  of  coortey  depend- 
ing upon  the  time  the  boy  may  have  been  in 
the  school,  and  forming  no  criterion  of  '^' 
literary  acquirements. 
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for  this  purpose  is,  in  feet,  the  4th  of 
June,  but  it  does  not,  I  beUe?e,  actoaliy 
take  place  till  some  days  after. 

This  F^te  has  no  resemblance  to  the 
Montem,  inasmuch  as  the  former  is  aquatici 
while  the  latter  is  performed  on  terra 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  4th  of  June,  if, 
as  a  passentrer  is  going  o^er  Windsor 
Bridge  on  Uie  way  to  Eton,  he  should 
turn  his  eyes  to  the  left,  on  a  small 
island  cedled  the  ot^j,  he  will  perceive 
two  poles  erected,  towards  the  upper  part 
of  which  a  black  scroll  is  affixed,  with 
the  following  words  conspicuously  inscrib- 
ed on  it  in  white  letters,  Floreat  Etona, 
t.  e.,  <<  May  Eton  flourish."  If  it  be  near 
the  meridian,  or  inclining  towards  after- 
noon, he  may  behold  placed  above  it  on 
a  central  pole  the  Eton  arms ;  these  an! 
for  transparencies;  the  arms  are  sui^ 
mounted  with  a  royal  crown,  and  at  the 
extremities  of  the  scroll  O.  R.  ;§  both  in 
▼arious  colored  lamps  ready  for  illumi- 
nation. When  evening  approaches,  at 
about  six  o'clock,  severu  frames  with  hre- 
works  are  ereeted,  ^nd,  among  the  most 
conspkootts  of  the  preparations  is  a  second 
transparency,  to  be  lit  up  by  fireworks,  of 
ibe  Eton  arms  surrounded  with  the  motto 
**  Floreat  Eton  a." 

There  generally  at  this  time  begins  no 
slight  bustle  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  called  the  brocas,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  '*  boats"  beii^  on  the  point 
of  starting.  Previously  however  to  their 
departure  ^  river  b^ns  to  assume  an 
animated  appearance,  and  numerous  skiffs 
with  company  in  them,  especially  if  it  be 
a  fine  afternoon,  are  seen  to  move  on  the 
water.  The  Etonians,  also,  not  belonging 
to  the  boats'-crews,  get  into  skifi^  and  row 
up  to  Surly  Hall,  there  to  await  the  coming 
of  the  pageant  flotilla. 

There  now  appear  on  the  river  some 
way  up  the  Buckinghamshire  bank,  so 
that  they  are  not  distinctly  if  at  all  visible 
from  the  bridge,  the  "  boats"  which  are 
to  play  such  a  conspicuous  part;  they  are 
generally  eight  in  number,  christened  b^ 
some  fine  name  or  other,  such  as  ''  Bn- 
tonnial"  "Victory!"  "St,  George!'' 
"Etonian!''  &c.,  and  decorated  with 
handsome  and  appropriate  flags*    Two  of 

%  So  it  WM  last  time,  when  in  the  reign  of 
Geoige  IV.  they  celebrated  hit  father's  birth- 
day, whether  they  will  be  commuted  to  W,  R. 
this  time,  or  not,  I  am  ignorant;  probably 
hey  will  not. 


diem  hkve  ten,  and  the  remainder  eight 
oars.  When  it  is  nearly  half  past  six,  or 
at  a  little  before  seven,  the  orews  embark. 
Thev  are  all  dressed  in  different  uniforms, 
all  however  wearing  blue  jackets,  shoes, 
and  buckles.  The  great  mark  of  distinc- 
tion is  the  hat;  a  little,  round,  odd -look- 
ing, though  sailor-like,  affair,  made  of  dif- 
fetent  colored  beavers,  and  variously 
stained  straws ;  in  the  front  of  which  is 
placed  a  medal  suitable  lo  the  name  of 
the  boat,  as  the  cross  of  St.  George,  the 
anchor  of  Hope,  &c.  Each  crew  has 
moreover  a  shirt  of  a  different  check ;  for 
they  assimilate  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  to  sailors,  and  invariably  have  a 
checked  shirt 

The  gayest  person  in  each  boat  is  the 
steersman,  who  is  habited  in  a  captain's 
foil  naval  uniform,  wearing  a  cocked  hat 
and  sword.  The  captain  of  the  boat, 
however,  pulls  "  stroke,"  and  is  habited 
as  one  of  the  crew. 

An  aquatic  procession  now  commences, 
consisting  of  all  the  "  boats,"  belonging 
to  the  Eton  boys,  in  order,  the  ten-oars 
taking  the  lead;  the  whole  preceded  by 
one  or  two  bands  of  music  in  two  boats, 
rowed  by  "  cads."*  The  place  of  desti- 
nation is  Surly  Hall,  a  house  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  where  refi^hment, 
or  rather  a  very  substantial  feast,  in  which 
wine  makes  a  conspicuous  figure,  is  pro- 
vided. This  is  merely  for  the  "  boats,*'f 
but,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  numbers 
of  the  Eton  boys  go  up  in  skiffs,  and,  by 
standing  behind  the  cnair  of  any  of  the 
"boats,"  they  have  whatever  they  wish. 
Each  Afth  form  boy  is  moreover  presented 
with  a  card,  on  which  is  inscribed  "  cider," 
or  else  "  ale,"  and  which  entitles  the  bearer 
to  a  bottle  of  either.  Though  the  "  boats" 
do  not  stay  long  up  at  Surly,  they  gene- 
rally contrive  that  above  half  are  half- 
seas-over  ;  though  such  a  close  familiarity 
with  the  jolly  god  adds  in  no  little  mea- 
sure to  their  personal  risk  while  on  the 
water,  and  is  calculated  rather  to  throw  a 
shade  upon  the  manner  of  the  Etonians 
than  to  enhance  the  pleasure  of  this  juve- 
nile regatta. 

While  the  "  boats"  are  yet  carousing  at 
Surly,  the  company  on  the  river  in  boats. 


*  CaiM,  low  fellows,  who  hang  about  the 
college  to  provide  the  Etonians  widi  any  thing 
nece^ary  to  assist  their  sports. 

t  Booiv.  This  word,  in  Eton  language,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  boats'  erem%  more  fteqii^tly  than 
to  the  boats  themselves 
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puniSi  and  bargei,  greatly  increaaes,  and 
the  banks  and  bridge  are  well  thronged. 
Several  gentlemen  and  ladies  arrive  also 
in  carriages,  which  drive  down  the  brocas, 
to  await  the  return  of  their  elegant  com- 
panvy  who  are  partaking  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  scene  upon  the  water. 

Notice  is  given  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  **  boats*'  by  the  number  of  sLiffs  which 
return  first,  in  order  to  see  their  arrival; 
the  ilhimi nations  and  transparencies  are 
tlien  (at  about  a  quarter  past  8  o'clock) 
lighted  up,  and,  when  the  first  boat  ar- 
rives at  the  aUt,  a  firework  is  let  off 
>«-hich  explodes  with  a  great  noise,  and  is 
repeated,  by  way  of  salute,  as  each  goes 
by.  Tlie  **  boats**  pass  under  the  bridge, 
and  return  in  order ;  by  which  time  the 
bands  of  music,  having  also  returned,  are 
moored  to  a  post  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  aind  commence  playing.  The  boats 
now  row  by  the  right  side  of  the  aits  (I 
speak  as  if  standing  on  the  bridge),  and 
at  the  same  time  another  firework,  which 
is  generally  verv  splendid,  is  set  alight. 
As  they  pass  me  left  side,  each  crew 
stands  up  in  order,  oar  and  hat  in 
hand,  and  gives  three  cheers  for  **  the 
king,"  and  then  passes  on ;  this  is  done 
as  long  as  any  firewofk  remains,  so  that 
they  row  seven  or  eight  times  round  the 
island.  The  pyrotechnic  exhibition  te^ 
roinates  with  a  temple  of  fire,  surmounted 
with  a  royal  crown,  and  the  letters  G.  R. 
During  the  whole  time  Bengal  lights,  sky 
and  water  rockets  are  sent  fbrth,  which 
latter  particularly  enliven  the  scene,  and 
by  their  water  rambles  excite  much  amuse 
meut.  The  boys  generally  return  home  at 
a  little  past  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

In  oraer  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this 


*  This  it  a  grand  distinction  between  the 
Montem  and  the  "  4th  of  June ;"  for  in  the 
former  it  is  the  captain  of  the  school,  a 
'*  eoUcgw''  of  necessity,  who  takes  the  lead, 
while  in  the  Utter,  so  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  the  «'  tog  muttons/'  Anglia  the  king'e 
scholars  are  not  even  allowed*to  mhteHbt  to 
the  entertainment.  Indeed  the  "  tugs''  may 
be  considered  as  a  separate  school  from  the 
oppidans,  as  they  are  not  even'  permitted  by 
the  latter  to  row  upon  a  certain  purtion  of  the 
river,  which  is  considered  as  exclusiToly  be- 
longing to  the  funner  ;  indeed,  to  trarel  out  of 
my  swl^ect  for  a  moment,  they  are  not  even 
permitted  to  belong  to  the  mme  erieket  eimb, 
vr  to  play  at  Jbe  mm§  gam^  of  cricket  with  an 
oppidan. 

t  Bargemes. ,  Bton  phraseology. 


ceremony,  a  reffular  subscription  is  n* 
ceived  by  the  ^  Coptain  of  the  OppidanSf*'^ 
who  of  course  cannot  be  ^  captain  of  thi 
school,"  as  I  have  stated  on  another  occa* 
sion.   The  subscriptions  from  each  of  the 
fifth  form  is  7s.  fief.,  as  also  from  each  of 
the  boys  who  row  in  the  boats,  whether 
fifth  form  or  not.    The  other  subscrip- 
tions are  trifling  in  comparison,  and  are 
regulated  by  the  boys'  rank  in  the  school. 

The  number  of  persons  .who  assemble 
to  witness  this  display  varies  at  times 
from  2000  to  3000.  The  bridge  is  very 
crowded  and  looks  one  mass  of  people; 
the  shore  is  densely  covered  with  the 
company,  and  a  sreat  sum  is  gained  by 
the  **  bajgees,"f  who  moor  two  or  three  of 
their  barges  to  the  banks  of  the  river» 
which  are  crammed  to  excess,  <*emanding 
sixpence  entrance;  on  the  river  innu- 
merable boats  are  plying  about,  and  the 
music  sounds  sweetly  over  the  water.  I 
speak  on  my  own  authority,  as  an  eye 
witness,  when  I  say  thut.the  fireworks, 
the  music,  the  beautiful  and  regular  row- 
ing of  the  Etonians,  their  gay  flags,  the 
novelty  of  the  siffht,  and  the  number  of 
people  assembled  to  behold  it,  cause  a 
delightful  sensation  to  the  mind,  and  a 
hearty  participation  in  the  joys  of  the 
scene. 

Yet,  in  all  this,  there  is  one  circum- 
stance which  is  very  curious  and  appa- 
rently unaccountable.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently reiterated  by  the  bead  master  of 
Eton,  that  **  boating  is  at  no  times  al- 
lowed, and  though  after  Easter  it  is  con- 
nived at  a  little,  but  not  by  any  means 
permitted,  yet  previously  it  is  absolutely 
forbidden.''  *  Here  is  a  jumble,  it  is  "  not 
permitted,''  **  not  allowed,"  but  ^  cannhed 
at  a  /tr<(s"— a  litUe  I— both  at  this  f^fete 
and  the  similar  one  which  occurs  at  Elec- 
tion Saturday.  The  head  master,  and,  as 
I  believe,  thet  rest  of  the  masters  are  all 
there,  participators  of  the  scene^  if  not  in 
the  actual  infringement  of  the  rule. 

PiLOAELIC. 

J/ay,  1831. 
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June  4.    Sun  rises  . 

—  sets 
Maiden  pink  flowers. 
Indian  pink  flowers  abundantly. 

*  That  these  were  hit  very  words,  I  knoi 
firom  the  most  authentic  sources 
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A  SCENE  OF  HAPPINESS. 


Tliii     TCprcmitalioti    ii    desi^Md    to  dtliriited  tha  n>dwi  o(  tb«  Etfty  Dtogi 

DIuitritB  a  piXMn  in  th«  following  on-  B»A  s  and  mido  of  hii  poMi;  ii  in  th« 

Kin»l  poem,  wht^  Uooe  of  M*end  from  Ttt  Book.     It  wem  to  b«niihad,in  the 

the  unftniihad  papenof  agertleiiuii  who  prcwot  inilaace,  that  ait  bad  more  viTidlj 

hat  ccuad  to  wiita.     Hii  ■*  Scottiib  Sol-  txpretscd  iba  Miog  in  tbiM  unpubltriwd 

d  ier,"  and  otbaf  piccet  in  pMW«  and  rcns,  Iidm  : — 

Julia  I  when  last  I  gawd  upon  liiy  lace 
Twa*  gloKing  with  youog  Beauty  i  roseate  Iium, 
And  the  blue  orbi  thai  first  to  the  embrace 
Of  woman  lit  me  soft  biigbtneai  did  difiiiM. 
Twas  on  a  iQinaieT'i  ere,  and  scarcely  bent 
The  yellow  ttem  beneath  the  languid  air, 
Ad4  o'er  the  elorioui  west  the  sun  yet  sent 
The  crimson'd  charm  that  lulls  the  heart  lo  prayer — 
'    Beneath  thy  Ikthei's  vine-grown  porch  we  sale 
And  watch  d  those  hues  fode  gently  in  the  west, 
And  gai'd  on  Fancy 'h  scenes  of  future  fate 
Conjur'd  by  Hope  with  Love's  wand  fiom  youth's  breast. - 
Oh  thou  wert  beautlfiil  in  that  toft  hout ! 
With  what  deep  love  and  awe  I  watch'd  thy  gaie — 
The  tweet  hidf^smile — the  dewy  eye's  dark  power 
That  marfc'd  the  thouobt  and  hope  of  coming  day*  I 
V.L.I-13.  Z 


ats 
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Oh  then  words  had  been  idle,  bttt  I  prest 
Thy  lips  with  mine  and  dnnk  a  miinnar*d  yes — 
And  gather'd  thee  into  a  happy  breast, 
And  inly  scom'd  the  worid  in  that  caress. 

Thy  grey-haired  father  then  oar  lores  first  knew 

And  bless'd  them  with  glad  tears  upon  his  cheek — 

And  thy  fond  mother  wept  Joyous  as  she  drew 

Her  child  into  a  heart  whose  pnlse  alone  could  speak. 
•  •  • 

Hiat  porch  is  lellM,  that  spot  a  city's  site, 

O'erstepp'd  by  heedless  herds  of  busy  men ; 

And  care  and  sain  have  cast  their  sordid  blight  ' 

O'er  the  once  ndr  now  murky  smoking  glen. 

The  yew  waves  darkly  o'er  thy  sire's  srrey  hair, 

Earth  pillows  thy  fond  mother's  aged  head — 

And  Julia  where  art  fAou— where  are  thy  tows  7  say  wliilt  t 

*ris  my  heart  sadly  answers — broken— dead ! 

S.  H.  S. 
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Sacbetbrbll. 

Ulis  Is  a  name  familiar  to  every  reader 
of  history,  on  account  of  the  notoriety  of 
Dr.  Henrjr  Sacheverell,  who  preached 
sermons,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
which  occasioned  him  to  be  impeached 
by  the  house  of  commons,  and  inflamed 
the  whole  kingdom.  He  died  on  the  5th 
of  June,  1734.  It  is  proposed  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  this  remarkable  cha- 
racter, and  of  hie  great  ancestor,  the  rev, 
John  Sacbeverell,  a  man  of  illustrious 
leputation  in  the  west  of  England. 

This  John  Sacheverell  was  of  an  an- 
«lent   fiuntly    in   Nottinghamshire^   and 

Jrandfather  to  Dr.  Henrr  Saoheverelk 
ohn  was  son  to  the  estioMmle  minister  of 
Stoke^Underham,  in  Somersetihire,  who 
had  many  children.  Two  of  them,  John, 
of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  and  Tim* 
othy,  were  bred  ministers.  They  ware 
both  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxon ;  and 
were  both  silenced  on  Bartholomew-day, 
1662,  tlie  former  at  Wincanton,  in  Sossei^ 
setshire,  and  the  latter  at  Tarrant-Hinton. 
John,  whose  memory  is  revered  in  the 
west,  had  first  the  living  of  Rimplon,  m 
Sdmersedthire,  which  he  quitted  .before 
tiie  restoration  of  Charles  ll.,  and  after- 
wards that  of  Wincanton,  where  be  had 
but  thirty  pounds,  per  amium^  certain 
allowance,  with  a  promise  of  an  augment- 
ation of  thirty  pounds  more  from  London; 
of  which  augmentation  he  received  only 
one  half  year.  His  labors  in  this  place 
were  great,  and  his  conversation  was  un- 
blamable and  exemplary. 

He  was  three  times  married.    By  his 


first  wiffe  he  baa  only  one  child,  Josima, 
whom  he  sent  to  King's  College,  Cani- 
bridge.  Bjr  his  seoond  be  had  no  child- 
ren. By  his  third  he  had' two  other  sons, 
Benjamin  and  Samuel,  and  a  daughter. 
The  third  wife  brought  him  a  copyhold 
estate  of  sixty  pounds  a  year  at  Stalnridge, 
which  he  returned  to  her  two  daughters 
by  the  former  husband,  leaving  his  library 
to  his  son  Joshua,  and  twelve  pence  only 
to  eadi  of  his  other  children.  Joshua  is 
said  to  have  been  disinherited  by  hta 
fiuher  for  his  strict  adherence  to  die  esta- 
blished church. 

John  constantly  rose  eariy,  and  occupied 
the  morning  in  his  study,  and  the  after- 
noon in  visiting  his  fock,  and  discoursing 
with  them  abcrat  religious  matters,  till  the 
Saturday,  which  was  entirely  spent  in 
preparing  for  the  Sabbalh.  That  day  was 
nsoally  thus  employed :  he  began  kb 
public  worship  with  a  Ao$t  pnyer  in  the 
morning,  and  then  read  a  psalm  and  a 
chapter,  and  briefly  expounded  them : 
after  singing  a  psalm,  tie  prayed  and 
preached  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  In 
the  afternoon  he  began  at  ooe^  himself 
repeating  his  morning  sermon,  and  exa* 
mined  young  people  as  to  what  they  had 
remembered ;  then  pnyed  and  pfsached 
for  about  an  hour  and  a  half:  and  after- 
wards the  evening  sermon,  and  examin- 
ation of  young  ones  about  it,  conduced 
the  public  service. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  coronation  «f 
king  Charles  11.  he  preadied  a  sermon 
upon  1  Sam.  xii.  25,  **  If  ye  shall  still 
do  wickedly,  ye  shall  be  consumed,  both 
ye  and  your  king."  The  observation 
"which  be  chiefly  insisted  upon  was  this : 
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that   wicked   mco,  continuing  in  their 
wicl^  actions,  ace  the  greatest  traitors  to 
the  king,  and  the  state  wherein  they  live. 
SerenI  went  out  of  the  church  in  the 
midst  of  the  sermon ;  and  the  rabble  got 
together,  and  in  the  maiket-house  held  a 
mock  trial  of  the  preacher.    They  after- 
wards drew  him  in  effisy,  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  which  they  caUed  his  catechism, 
upon  a  hurdle,  tiirough  the  town  to  the 
Cop  of  a  hill,  where  a  great  bonfire  was 
prepared.    The  eflSgy  was  hanged  upon 
a  pole,  in  older  to  be  burned ;  but,  the 
wind  dihring  the  flames  away,  the  effigy 
remained  untouched,  and  was  shot  at  by 
several  with  a  great  deal  of  fiiry,  and  at 
length  fell  into  the  flames,  where  it  was 
consumed.    MaAy,  who  were  the  most 
actiTC  in  this  frantic  diversion,  had  some 
one  or  other  remarkable  calamity  that 
befel  Ibem  soon  after,  and  several  of  them 
died  very  misenbiy.    In  a  little  while 
afterwards  he  was  indicted  at  the  assises, 
for  continuing  his  ministry  without  read- 
ing the  common  prayer.    On  his  trial  he 
declared  that  if  be  faiad  been  required,  by 
authority,  to  read  the  common  prayer,  he 
would  either  have  done  it  or  immMiately 
have  quitted  the  living.     He  behaved 
f  •  vrell,  that  the  judge  expressed  himself 
to  this  effect  to  those  that  vrere  about 
him  :  **  Have  you  no  other  man  in  your 
county  to  single  out  for  a  pattern  of  your 
severity?"  In  eonclusioo  toe  jury  brought 
him  in,  not  guil^. 

After  he  had  been  silenced  1^  the  Bar- 
tholomew act  he  retired  to  Stalbridfle) 
where  he  had  an  estate  in  right  of  bis 
wife.  Being  afterwards  taken  at  a  meet* 
ing  in  Shanesbury»  together  with  Mr. 
Bamfield,  Mr.  Hallet,  Mr.  Inoe,  and  some 
<ithtf  ministers,  they  were  idl  sent  to 
Dorchester  gaol,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years.  In  this  imprisonment  he 
nod  the  rest  of  them  preached  by  turns 
out  of  a  window  to  a  considemble  num- 
ber of  people  that  stood  to  hear  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  In  this  confine- 
ment he  contmeted  such  an  indisposition, 
that,  of  a  very  cheeiful,  active  person,  he 
beeame  melancholy,  and  soon  after  hit 
days  were  ended.  He  died  in  his  chair, 
speaking  to  those  about  him  with  great 
earnestness  and  affection,  of  the  great 
work  of  redemption.  He  wrote  in  the 
title-pam  of  all  his  books,  <<  To  me  to 
live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain ; "  Phil, 
i.  31.  This  was  engrawi  upon  his 
tomb-stontp  Mr.  Bsngor,  who  was  a 
feUow-sofierer  with  ham,   preached  his 


fuoeral<feermon,  from  Rom.  viii.  22,  23. 
Joshua  settled  at  Marlborough,  where 
he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  wl4ra  was 
bom  his  son  Henry,  who,  with  Very  mo- 
derate talents,  was  exalted  by  the  madness 
of  partjr,  from  obscurity  to  a  height  of 
popularity  which  the  present  times  look 
back  upon  with  astonisnment 

Henry  Sacheverell  was  sent  to  Magda- 
len  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became 
demy  in  1687,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
conducted  himself  so  well  that,  as  public 
tutor,  he  superintended  the  education  of 
many  persons  subsequently  eminent  for 
learning  and  abilities.  'He  took  the  de- 
pee  of  M.  A.  in  1696 ;  B.  D.  and  D.  D. 
m  1708.  His  first  preferment  was  Can- 
nock, in  the  county  of  Stafford.  He  was 
appointed  preacher  of  St.  Saviour's  South- 
wark,  in  1705.     While  in  this  station  he 

S readied  an  assize  sermon  at  Derby, 
.ugust  15,  1709,  for  which  he  was  pro^ 
secuted.  It  advocated  principles  whicl^ 
would  have  excluded  die  house  of  Han« 
over,  and  seated  the  Stuarts  upon  the 
throne.  Sacheverell  was  a  vapid  high- 
church  demagogue ;  a  mere  puppet 
pla^  in  the  van  of  the  tones  by  their 
political  views,  to  annoy  the  whig  admi- 
nistration. For  another  sermon  at  St. 
Paul's,  on  the  5th  of  November  following, 
he  was  intemperately  impeached  by  tlie 
house  of  commons.  His  trial  began 
February  27,  1709-10,  and  continued 
until  the  23rd  of  Mareh,  when  he  was 
sentenced  to  a  suspension  from  preaching 
for  three  years,  and  his  two  sermons  were 
ordered  to  be  burnt  Sir  Simon  Harcourt, 
who  was  counsel  for  him,  received,  on 
this  occasion,  a  silver  bason  gilt.  This 
ill-judged  prosecution  overthrew  the  mi* 
nistxy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fortune.  During  these  proceedings  a 
stranger  would  have  supposed  the  fete  of 
the  empire  depended  upon  their  issue. 
Queen  Anne  sat  as  a  private  individual, 
to  listen  to  the  idle  trial.  The  hangman 
burnt  the  sermons,  and  the  mob  set  fire 
to  the  meeting-houses.  The  preadier  was 
silenced  for  three  years,  and  the  populace, 
in  revenge,  made  him  the  object  of  their 
adoration.  His  enemies  triumphed,  yet 
dared  not  venture  abroad,  while  tens  of 
thoumnds  bent  as  lowly  before  him  as  the 
Thibetians  to  the  Grand  Lama.  He  went 
on  a  tour  of  triumph  through  the  country, 
and  was  received  with  splendid,  reiipecu 
fill  pomp,  at  almost  every  place  he  visited. 
Magistrates,  in  their  formalities,  welcomed 
him  into  their  corporations,  and  his  guard 
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of  honor  was  frequently  a  thousand  gen- 
tlemen on  horseback.  At  Bridgenorth 
he  was  met  bj  Mr.  Creswell,  at  the  head 
of  four  thousand  horse,  and  the  same 
number  of  persons  on  foot,  wearing  white 
knots  edged  with  gold,  and  leaves  of 
gilt  laurel  in  their  hats.  The  hedges,  for 
several  miles,  were  dressed  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  and  the  steeples  covered  with 
flags.  In  this  manner  he  passed  through 
Warwick,  Birmingham,  Bridgeiiorth,lAid- 
low,  and  Shrewsbury,  with  a  cavalcade 
better  suited  to  a  prince  than  a  priest,  on 
his  way  to  a  living  near  Shrewsbury, 
which  he  had  been  presented  with.  In  the 
month  that  his  suspension  ended,  the 
valuable  rectory  of  St  Andrew's  Holbom 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  queen.  His 
•reputation  was  so  high,  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  sell  the  first  sermon  he  preached, 
after  his  sentence  had  expired,  for  £100, 
and  upwards  of  40,000  copies  were  sold 
He  had  also  interest  enougti  with  the  new 
ministry  to  provide  amply  for  one  of  his 
brothers;  yet  Swift  said,  **  they  hated, 
and  afiected  to  despise  him/'  In  1710 
be  prefixed  a  dedication  to  *'  Fifteen  Dis- 
courses, occasionally  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  by  W.  Adams, 
M.  A.,  late  student  of  Chnst  Church,  and 
rector  of  Stanton-upon-Wye,  in  Hereford- 
shire.** After  this  publication,  we  hear 
little  coBoeming  him,  except  his  quarrels 
with  his  parishioners,  and  suspicions  of 
his  having  been  engaged  in  Atterbury's 
plot.  A  censiderable  estate  at  Callow, 
in  Derbyshire,  was  left  to  him  by  his 
kinsman,  George  Sacheverell,  Esq.  By 
his  will  he  bequeathed  to  bishop  Attet^ 
bury,  then  in  exile,  and  who  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  penned  his  defSence  for  him,  a 
legacy  of  £500.  The  duchess  of  MarW 
boroueh  describes  him  as  ^  an  ignorant, 
impudent  incendiary,— the  scorn  even  of 
those  who  made  use  of  him  as  a  tool/' 
Bishop  Burnet  says,  '*  He  was  a  bold, 
insolent  man,  with  a  very  smadl  measure 
of  religion^  virtue,  leaminff,  or  good 
sense;  but  he  resolved  to  force  himself 
into  popularity  and  preferment,  by  the 
most  petulant  railings  at  dissenters  and 
low-church  men,  in  several  sermons  and 
libels,  written  wiUiout  either  cbasteness 
of  style  or  liveliness  of  expression."  Hia 
death  is  recorded  in  the  '*  Historical  Re- 
gister/' 1724,  as  of  a  common  person, 
without  either  eulogy  or  blame.* 


•  Mr.  KicboU  in  Gkttts.  Mh>  1779.    Noble. 


Will  SHimv. 
William  Shippen^  Esq.,  the  great  leader 
of  the  tones,  and  advocate  of  Uie  Stnarti, 
in  the  reigns  of  Geoige  I.  and  George  II., 
died  in  the  year  1743.  He  was  son 
of  the  rector  of  Stockport,  Cheshire, 
where  he  vras  bom  in- 1672,  and  educated 
under  Mr.  Dale,  a  man  of  abilities.  In 
1707,  when  John  Asgill,  Esq.,  was  ex- 
pelled the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Ship- 
Bsn  succeeded  him  as  representative  for 
ramber,  through  tbe  interest  of  Lotd 
Plymouth,  whose  son,  Dijcie  Windsor, 
was  his  brother-in-law.  He  afterwards 
constantly  sat  as  member  for  some 
borough,  always  acting  as  a  partisan  of 
the  expelled  family,  and  never  disguising 
his  sentiments.  The  court  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  soften  him.  He  had  not 
more  than  £400  per  annum,  originally 
but,  as  he  was  an  economist,  he  never  ex 
ceeded  his  income.  Of  Geoi^e  I.  he  de- 
clared, in  the  house  of  commons,  that 
**  the  only  infelicity  of  his  majesty's  reign 
was,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  our 
language  and  constitution  ;**  both  sides  of 
the  house  wished  him  to  soften  the  ex- 
pression ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards George  II.,  even  sent  to  him  his 
groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  general 
Churchill,  with  an  ofier  of  £1000,  which' 
he  declined,  and  was  sent  to  the  Towei: 
When  restored  to  liberty,  he  remained  the 
same  man.  Though  the  most  determined 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  political  enemies, 
he  was,  like  Sir  John  Barnard,  his  pri- 
vate friend.  Shippen  once  successfully 
applied  to  him  in  favor  of  a  person  who 
was  in  trouble  for  illegally  corresponding 
with  the  Stuarts,  and  was  himself  de^ 
tected  in  a  similar  offence.  The  postman, 
by  accident  or  design,  delivered  a  letter 
into  Walpdle*s  hands  addressed  to  Ship- 
pen,  from  the  Pretender.  Walpole  sent 
for  Shippen,  and  gave  him  the  packet 
without  any  seeming  resentment,  merely 
remarking  how  careless  the  person  em- 
ployed must  be  in  his  deKveiy.  Shippen 
was  covered  with  confusion;  Walpole 
observed,  **  Sir,  I  cannot,  knowing  your 
political  sentiments,  ask  you  te  vote  with 
the  administration ;  all  I  request  is,  that 
you  would  vote  for  me  if  personal  ly  at- 
tacked." This  Shinnen  promised  and 
performed.  He  would  pleasantly  remark, 
^  Robin  and  I  are  two  honest  men ;  he  if 
for  Ring  George,  and  I.  for  King  James ; 
but  those  men  with  long  cravats,"  mean- 
ing Sandys,  Sir  John  Rushout,  Gybbon 
and  others,  '*  they  only  desire  placet 
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either  uader  king  G«orgt  or  king  Jamet.'' 
He  would  say  to  the  mont  violent  whigs^ 
''It  is  necessary  to  restore  the  Stuarts." 
When  asked  how  he  should  vote,  he  used 
to  say,  ''  I  cannot  tell  until  I  hear  from 
Rome." 

Mr.  Shippen  married  the  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Sir  Richard  Stole,  Knt,  of 
Northumberland,  with  whom  he  had 
£702000,  but  this  match  made  no  altera- 
tion m  his  conduct,  except  in  liying  some- 
thing more  expensively.  Sometimes  he 
resided  in  apartments  in  Holland-House, 
at  others  in  a  hired  house  on  Richmond 
Hill.  In  town,  he  lived  for  many  yean 
in  Noifolk-Jtreet,  where  he  was  surround- 
ed by  persons  of  rank,  learning,  and 
talent.  His  conversation  was  dignified, 
and  replete  with  vivacity  and  wit.  In 
the  house  of  commons  he  commanded  at- 
tention^ by  the  fire  and  force  of  his  sen- 
timents, though  he  spoke  rapidly^  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice^  and  usually  with  his 
glove  before  his  mouth.  His  speeches 
generally  contained  some  pointed  period, 
which  peculiarl}r  applied  to  the  subject  in 
debate^  and  which  he  uttered  with  great 
animation.  His  name  is  still  popular 
through  these  lines  of  Pope  :^ 

I  love  to  poor  oot  all  myself,  aa  plua 

Aft  hooeit  Shippea,  or  downright  Montaigne* 

He  vras  a  poetical  as  well  as  a  prose 
politician.  Eiesides  several  other  tracts, 
he  wrote  *' Faction  Displayed''  and  "  Mo- 
deration Displayed :''  in  which  he  satir- 
ized the  i^reat  whig  lords,  under  the  names 
of  the  pnncipal  Romans  who  engaged  in 
Cataline's  conspiracy.  His  verses  were 
severe,  but  not  harmonious.  Sheffield, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  mentions  him  in 
^*  The  Election  of  a  Poet  Laur^te.'*— 

To  Shippen,  Apollo  was  ooU  with  respect, 
Bnt  said,  in  a  gieater  assembly  he  shin'd  ; 
As  places  are  things  he  had  ever  declin'd. 

Mr.  Shippen's  relict  was  unsocial  and 
penurious,  and  inherited  his  personality, 
as  her  husband's  survivor,  according  to 
their  mutual  agreement.  She  repelled  all 
advances  from  queen  Caroline,  and,  dying 
imbecile,  the  law  gave  her  fortune  to  her 
sister,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dixie  Windsor. 

Mr.  Shippen  had  three  brothers,  and  n 
sister;  one  of  his  brothers,  president  of 
Brazen  Nose  College,  Oxford,  and  some 
time  vice-chancellor  of  that  university, 
was  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities, 
and  was  inducted  to  the  living  of  St. 
Masy's,  Whitechapel,  in  room  of  Dr. 
Weltoo,  *^holo3t  it  because  he  would  not 


take  the  oaths  to  George  I.  He  died  No- 
vember 24,  1745.  As  the  other  brothen 
were  without  issue,  the  paternal  estate 
went  to  the  two  sons  of  their  sister,  who 
had  married  Mr.  Leybome,  of  Yorkshira. 
These  nephews  were.  Dr.  Leybome,  prin- 
cipal  of  Alban-Hall,  in  Oxford ;  and  Mr. 
Leybome,  a  merchant  of  the  factoiy  at 
Lisbon.  Their  sister,  married  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Taylor,  was  mother  to  Mrs.  Willes, 
widow  of  the  learned  judge  Willes.  A 
collateral  branch  of  the  Shippens  settled 
in  Philadelphia;  one  of  the  females  was 
married  to  Lawrens,  the  president  of  the 
congress,  and  another  ^o  general  Arnold, 
memorable  for  his  defection  from  the 
cause  he  had  engaged  to  serve,  and  deser- 
tion from  the  army  he  commuded.* 

h.  ID* 
June  5.    Sun  rises  ....    3  50 
—  sets    .     .     ,     .    8  10 
Hedge-roses  flower  abundantly — ^for  ex- 
ample,  the  Scotch  rose,  white  Dog  rose, 
common  Doff  rose,  apple  bearing  rose, 
downy  leaved  rose,  &c. 

9un$  6. 

Old  Bookseixcm,  &c. 
On  the  6th  of  June,  1796,  died  at  Ox- 
ford, in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  Mr.  Daniel 
Prince,  an  eminent  bookseller,  and  during 
many  years  manager  of  the  University 
Press.  In  that  capacity  several  valuable 
publications  passed  under  his  superintend- 
ance.  Those  on  which  he  most  prided 
himself  were  Blackstone's  Magna  Charu, 
1759,  4to;  Marmora  Oxoniensia,  1763, 
fol.  ;  Listeri  Synopsis  Conchylionim, 
1770,  fol.;  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
4  vols.  4to.,  three  editions,  1770,  &c. 
Kennicot's  Hebrew  Bible,  2  vols.  fol. 
1 776 ;  Ciceronis  Opera,  \0  vols.  4to.  1 784 ; 
Bradley's  Observations  and  Tables, printed 
in  1788,  though  not  published  till  1796 

In  the  same  year,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
the  sister  University,  Cambridge,  lost  a 
bookseller  of  that  town  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  John  Nicholson,  who  died  aged 
aixtv-six,  lamented  by  an  unparalleled 
circle  of  friends.  By  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  business  for  upwards  of  forty-fi^e 
years,  Mr.  Nicholson  acquired  consider- 
able property.  He  was  known  in  the 
Uniyersity   by  the  name  of  "Maps  or. 


Noble. 
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Pietuicty*'  from  hit  conttaiit  habit  of 
oitering  thoM  articlei  at  tho  diffBrant 
chamben.  Ha  eatabliahad  a  very  capital 
einmlating  library,  inclodiiw  moat  of  tht 
leetura  books  read  in  the  UniTonityy  and 
alto  maaj  of  the  bift  and  tcaroeat  anthon 
in  variont  othei^  branches  of  liteiatare; 
by  which  means  the  students  were  assisted 
to  the  most  esteemed  writers  at  a  small 
expense.  He  presented  to  the  University 
a  whole  length  portrait  of  himself*  loaded 
with  books,  which  hangs  in  the  staircase 
of  the  public  library,  and  under  it  a  print 
engraTon  from  it 


To  the  preceding  DOtiee  of  ^old 
Maps**  of  Cambridge,  may  be  snbjoined 
a  memorandum  of  a  person  of  more  literary 
distinction  of  the  same  place.  On  tihe 
18th  of  April,  1790,  died  at  his  house  in 
All  Saints  Churdi,  at  the  ase  of  serenty- 
eight,  M.  Ren0  La  Butte,  who  had  taught 
the  French  language  in  that  university 
upwards  of  for^-yeais,  with  great  repute* 
tion.  He  was  introduced  there  by  Dr. 
Conyera  Middleton,  and  acquired  much 
credit  by  publlshioff  a  French  Grammar, 
with  an  analysis.  M.  La  Butte  married 
Mrs.  Mary  Ororesy  of  Cambridge,  and 
was  possessed  of  a  very  good  estate  near 
Ely,  and  of  money  in  the  ftmds,  all  ob- 
tained by  Ids  great  industry  and  care.  He 
was  a  native  of  Angers,  in  Anjou,  and 
brought  up  a  printer,  in  which  business 
he  excellra.  On  leaving  France,  he 
worked  in  several  respectable  printing 
offices  in  London,  particularly  widi  the 
late  Mr.  Bowyer,  and  solely  composed 
Gardiner's  "Tables  of  Loffaiithms.'^  He 
went  to  Cambridge  with  the  well-known 
Robert  Walker  (of  Fleet-lane,  or'  Old- 
Bailey)  and  Thomas  James,  printers,  .when 
they  first  set  up  printing  a  weekly  news- 
paper :n  that  town ;  and,  to  establish  the 
sale  of  it,  they  prmted,  in  8vo.,  Lord 
Clareodon*s  **  History  of  the  Great  Rebel- 
lion,'' and  Beyer's  ^History  of  Queen 
Anne,"  with  neat  cuts,  <cc.,  which  they 
gave  gratis,  a  sheet  a  week,  in  the  news- 
papers they  distributed.* 


to  tea*.  t«ie  news*  One  bocHL^  heweveiy 
jMiet  mtf  will  exeapUfr  the  Ihel :  ^  A  New 
History  of  Englandt— Manchester,  printed 
by  Joseph  Hanop,  opposite  the  Eschange^ 
1784."  At  the  end  of  this  octavo  volume^ 
which  consists  of  778  pages,  is  the  fol- 
lowing address  :«- 

«To  the  PUBUa 

«<The  History  of  England  being  aow 
broog^tdown  to  thai  twriod  which  wae 
at  first  proposed,  the^Publieher  takes  this 
oppoituniCy  of  returning  his  thanks  to  his 
friends  and  subscribers  fi>r  the  kind  en- 
conrageaaent  they  have  given  his  News 
Pliper ;  and  hopes  thai  9i^  he  has  steadily 
penevered  in  goin^  throooh  with,  and 

S'ving  gratis,  the  History  el  Enriand,  al 
e  Expence  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred 
Pounds,  thcT  will  still  oontinue  their  Sab- 
scriplion  to  nis  paper,  vrhich  he  will  spare 


itner  pun*  mnt    assidui^   to   reader 
worthy  their  perusaL 

Joa.  Haebof." 


There  are  several  instances,  though  at 
present  thev  are  not  at  hand  to  be  avail- 
able, of  old  publishers  of  country  news- 
papers, prinung  works  «nd  giving  them 
away  with  their  journals  to  entice  oeople 

*  Otati.  Mag* 


From  booksstters  we  have  digressed  to 
newspapers,  and  they  bring  to  reooUectioo 
a  humble  laliorer  npon  the  '*  public  press,** 
Welb  Egelsham,  who  died  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1788,  in  Goldsmith-street,  Gougb- 
square,  London,  overwhelmed  with  age, 
infirmities,  and  poverty— «  character  not 
unblown  in  the  regions  of  polities,  porter, 
and  tobacco.    He  was  originally  bred  to 
the  profession  of  a  printer,  and  worked  as 
a  compositor,  till  disabled  by  repealed 
attacks  of  the  gout.    For  some  years  he 
wae  employed    in   the  service  of  Mr. 
Woodfiill,  we  fiither  of  the  printers  of 
**  The  PubUc  Advertiser"  and  «« Morning 
Chronicle^^  to  the  former  of  which  papers 
the  name  of  poor  Egelsham  appeared  for 
some  time  as  the  ostensible  publisher. 
Having  firom  nature  a  remarkable  squint, 
to  obviats  the  reflections  of  others  he 
assumed  the  name  of  ^Winkey;"  and 
published  a  little  volume  of  humorous 
poetry  in  1789,  under  the  title  of  **  Win- 
xey's    Whims."     He    was    one  of  the 
founders  of  the    honorable    society    of 
^Fiee  and  Easv  Johns."     In  1779  he 
wrote  **  A  short  Sketch  of  English  Gram- 
mar," 8vo.   There  is  a  small  poem  bv  him 
in  Mr.    NichoHs's   **  Anecdotes  of  Mr. 
Bowyer,"  and  a  great  variety  of  his  fugi- 
tive pieces  in  almost  all  the  public  prints. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  prtncipallv 
supported  bv  the  profits  of  a  verv  small 
snuir  and  tobacco  shop^  by  the  coUeeting 
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of  paragraphs  for  the  Publio  Advertiser, 
atid  by  ofliciating  occasionally  as  an 
amanaensis. 

Poor  Egeliham  1  Is  there  nothing  else 
abottt  Egelsham  f  No.  But  the  men- 
tioo  of  him  recalls  a  personaffe  with  a 
name  something  like  EgeUham^s — 

EggUifieid. 

Speed,  the  chronicler,  in  his  aooount  of 
Henry  V.,  tells  ns,  that  when  that  king  was 
Prince  of  Wales,  **  He  came  into  his  fiither*s 
presence  in  a  strange  disguise,  being  in  a 
garment  of  blue  satin,  wrought  full  of 
eylet-holes,  and,  at  every  eylet,  the  needle 
left  hanging  by  the  silk  it  was  wrought 
with."  This  curious  costume  punfed 
many  a  head  besides  Speed's,  until  Mr.  G. 
S.  Given,  residing  in  Oxford,  found  tlte 
meaning  of  it  in  the  following  custom, 
observed  annually  at  Queen's  College,  on 
the  Feast  of  tbeCircumcision  :-^The  bursar 
gives  to  every  member  a  needle  and  thread, 
in  remembmnotf  of  the  founder,  whose 
name  being  EggleifiM  was  thus  falselv 
deduced  from  two  French  words,  JguUle 
FU^  a  needle  and  thread,  according  to  the 
emtom  of  former  times,  and  the  doctrine 
of  rebusses.  Egglesfield,  however,  is  pure 
Saxon,  and  not  French.  The  founder  of 
Queen's  College  was  an  Englishman,  bom 
in  Cumberland,  and -confessor  to  a  queen 
of  Dutch  extraction*  daughter  to  the  earl 
of  Hainanlt  and  Holland.  Mr.  Green 
reasonably  conjectures,  that  prince  Heniy 
having  been  a  student  in  that  college,  his 
wearingr  of  this  strange  garment  was  pro- 
bably designed  by  him  to  express  his 
academical  character,  the  properest  habit 
he  oould  appear  in  before  his  father,  who 
was  greatly  apprehensive  of  some  trouble 
from  nis  9on's  activ^and  ambitious  temper, 
smd  much  afraid  of  his  taking  the  crown 
from  him,  as  he  did  at  last.  The  habit  of 
a  scholar  was  so  very  di£ferent  from  that 
of  a  soldier,  in  those  days,  that  nothing 
conld  better  allay  the  king's  suspicions 
than  this  silent  declaration  of  attachment 
to  literature,  and  renunciation  of  the 
sword.* 


espeeialW  when  you  mav  daily  observe, 
that  a  fever  doth  as  violently  and  long 
hold  him  who  lies  upon  a  bed  of  tissue, 
under  a  covering  of  Tynan  scarlet,  as  him 
that  lies  upon  a  mattress,  and  bath  no 
covering  but  raggs ;  and  that  we  have  w\ 
reason  to  complain  of  the  want  of  scarlet 
robes,  of  golden  embroideries,  jewels,  and 
ropes  of  pearl,  while  we  have  a  coarse 
and  easie  garment  to  keep  away  the  cold. 
And  what  if  you,  lying  cbeerfully  and  se- 
renely upon  a  truss  of  clean  straw,  covered 
with  raggs,  should  gravely  instruct  men, 
how  vain  those  are,  who,  with  astonisht 
and  turbulent  minds,  gape  and  thirst  after 
the  trifles  of  magnificence,  not  under- 
standing how  few  and  small  those  things 
are  which  are  requisite  to  an  happy  life? 
What,  though  your  house  do  not  shine 
with  silver  and  gold  hatchments;  nor 
your  arched  rooft  resound  with  the  mul- 
tiplied echoes  of  loud  music ;   nor  your 
walls  be  not  thickly  beset  with  golden 
figures  of  beautiful  youths,  holding  great 
lamps  in  their  extended  arms,  to  give 
light  to  your  n^tly  revels  and  sumptu- 
ous banquets  7  why  yet,  truly,  it  is  not  a 
whit  less  (if  not  much  more)  pleasant  to 
repose   your  wearied   limbs    upon  the 
green  grasse,  to  sit  by  some  clear  and 
purling  stream,  under  the  refreshing  shade 
of  some  well- branched  tree;  especially  in 
the  spring  time,  when  the  heaa  of  every 
plant  is  crowned  with  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant flowers,  the  merry  birds  entertaining 
you  with  the  music  of  their  wild  notes^ 
the  fresh  western  winds  continually  fiui* 
ning  your  cheeks,  and  all  nature  smiling 
upon  you.-'JEJpicnnai  &y  Dr.  Ckarlcttm^ 
1655. 


Daxss. 


CoiUeiUment. 

Though  I  have  nothing  here  that  may 

£*ve  me  true  content,  yet  I  will  leame  to 
I  truely  contented  here  with  what  I  have— » 
What  care  I,  thoudi  I  have  not  much,  I 
have  as  much  as  I  desire,  if  I  have  as  much 
as  I  want ;  I  have  as  much  as  the  most,  it 
I  have  as  much  as  I  desire. — A.  Wanoick* 


Beware  that  you  do  ^  conceive 

that  the  oody  is  made  one  whit  the 
more  strong,  or  healthy,  by  the  glory, 
greatness,    and   treasures  of  monarchy; 

^  Gents.  Mag. 


A.  in. 
3  49 
8  11 


Jmte  fi.    Sun  rises  •    .    . 
—  sets   •    .    . 
/oxglove  begifis  to  flower. 
Sophorn  flowers. 
Moss  rose,  musk   rose^  and  cabbage 
rose  flower. 
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GOLDEN  LION  AT  HAARLEM. 


"Hie  cards  of  inn  and  hotel  keepers  on 
the  contiMOt  u«  frequenil;  ornamented 
wiib  Ttem  oC  their  hoitelriet ;  and  some, 
MpMiaUj  of  bonaei  in  the  low  countriei, 
are  cufioas  as  menioriali  of  Ihe  towns, 
axti  the  style  of  the  edificei.  One  of  these 
•ngrttTed  cards  imports,  bj  its  inscrip- 
tion, that  "  F.  D.  Godthart  keeps  the 
Hotel  of  the  Golden  Lion,  at  Haailem, 
Zjlstna!,W.5.No.r5!."  It  bears  the  re- 
praienUlion  inserted  alrave,  and  it  is  pre- 
serrcd  in  this  maniiGr  to  coiTey  an  idea 
■  of  the  old  gable-iiyle  of  building  which 

iirevaili  in  that  ce1«brat«d  town,  as  it  did 
omieriy,  to  a  certain  dsfree,  in  England. 
Some  of  this  architecture  is  extreiDely 
picturesque,  and  tgit  well  shown  in  Rade- 
niaker's  Views  in  Holland,  which  irere 
drawn  and  etched  on  the  spot.  In  the 
preceding  sketch,  the  cloud  on  the  house 
to  the  r^t  is  a  tree,  cut  with  Dutch 
fonnalitj.  Remains  of  such  tasteless 
specimeiu  of  foliage  ex  ist  about  sniue  of  the 
few-old  public  tea-gardens  still  near  Lon- 
don. But  this  is  not  exclusively  a  Dutch 
fitsbion ;  it  liofieis  in  Holland,  because 
its  inhabitants  are  the  lajt  to  adopt  novel- 
itM.  It  must  be  remembered,  though,  that  a 
ttt  of  etchings  by  a  Dutchman,  Waterloo, 


aflbrds  eiquisite  fbreit  fwowy,  excculad 
by  him  from  trees  in  tha  wood  of  Iha 
;Mlaee  at  the  Hague,  which  are  slitl  liTinj, 
and  are  so  well  presarred  in  their  natimi 
forms  as  to  be  yet  distinguished  as  th* 
originals  of  that  artist,  who  died  more 
thao  a  century  ago. 

Of  Haailem  there  ara  manifold  aceonnts, 
and  descriptions,  of  raady  access.  Ila 
tplips  are  known  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
and  although  the  rage  for  flowers,  which 
once  proved  so  dealructi*e  among  the 
respectable  bmilies  of  Haarlem,  and 
which  furnished  the  inimitable  Ia  Bruy^re 
with  one  of  his  characters,  has  almost 
sabsided,  yet  fifty,  or  even  one  hundred 
florins,  are  no  uncommon  price  for  a 
single  bulb  of  some  rare  rariely.  In 
former  times  one  root  was  sold  for  more 
than  10,000  florins;  and  the  aggregate 
sum  produced  by  the  sale  of  130  tulips 
was  90,000  florins,  or  £6,750." 

At  this  time  Haarlem  is  never  visited 
by  musical  travellers,  without  payii^  their 
respects  to  its  nubie  instrument — 


■  Bojce'i  Bc^ian  TravalUr. 
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Thk  Haaklbm  Oboaii. 
[For  Uw  Year  Book.] 

Haarlem  is  celebrated  for  poasestitiff  the 
largest  church  in  Holland,  and  the  uieit 
organ  in  Europe.  At  Amsterdam,  and 
ower  places,  there  are  also  stupendous 
o^^[ans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rotterdam 
have  been  engaged  for  upwards  of  thirty 
vears.in  building  one  to  rival  that  of  Hear* 
lem ;  for,  although  the  Rotterdam  organ 
has  been  already  long  in  use,  it  was  not 
altogether  finished  when  I  was  there  in 
1838.  It  is  certainly  a  fine  instrument, 
and  they  boast  that  its  reed-stops  are 
itweeter  than  the  over's;  but,  without  even 
admitting  this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  no  more 
to  be  compared  to  the  Haarlem  organ,  in 
power,  **  tnan  I  to  Hercules.'' 

The  following  translation  of  a  printed 
statement  resperang  the  **  Haarlem  organ, 
received  from  the  ornnist,  may  afford 
some  idea  of  its  capabilities  :-^the  mea- 
surements are,  I  beliere,  in  French  feet ; 
and  many  of  the  terms  I  must  leare  as  in 
the  original : — 

Dimotif  ton  of  the  Begiiten^  or  V9ke$f  in 
the  Great  Organ  at  Haariem. 

In  the  Great  Manuel. 

.1.  Pretunt '  16  feet 

3.  Bowdoa 16  feet 

5,  OctaTO 8  feet 

4.  Yid  de  Oeaba. 8  feet 

6.  Boer-Plait 8  feet 

6.  Octare 4  feet 

7.  Gene-Hoom 4  feet 

8.  RoeiwQoint 6  feet 

9.  Qvint 3  feet 

10.  Tertitt 2/»rl 

11.  MUtme    •     .     .     .     6  .  8  .  to  lO/orl 

12.  Wout-Flttit 2  feet 

13.  Trampet       ........  16  feet 

14.  Trampet 8  feet 

15.  Trampet 14  feet 

16.  Haut-Bois 8  feet 

Jit  ike  Upper  Manuel. 

1.  Prattant           8  feet 

2.  Qnintadena 16  feet 

3.  Quintadena 8  feet 

4.  Baar-Pyp 8  feet 

6.  OcUve 4  feet 

6.  Flag-FIoit    ...'....  4  feet 

7.  Naieat 3  feet 

8.  Nacht-Hoom 2  feet 

9.  Flageolet l|feet 

10.  Sexquialter  .......       2Jbrt 

11.  Echo  Comet 4fort 

12.  Mixtare 4  .  to  .  .  6/bn 

15.  Schalmej 8  feet 

14.  Dulcian 8  feet 

16.  Vox  Humana 8  feet 


In  the  FoeUhe, 

1.  Preatant      .     ....     .     .     .  8  feet 

3.  HoUFluit     .......  8  feet 

3.  Qaintadena 8  feet 

4.  OcUve 4  feet 

5.  Flute 4  feet 

6.  Speel-Flttit 3  feet 

7.  Sexquialter      .     .     .     3  •  3  I  to  4ybrr 

8.  Sapet^Octave 3liMt 

9.  Scheip 6  .  to  .  8>kr« 

10.  Conet 4/brt 

11.  Carillon 3/«r« 

13.  Fagotie 16feet 

13.  Trampet 8  feet 

14.  Regaal 8  feet 

In  ikt  Pedal. 

1.  Principal 32  ft. 

2.  Preatant       .......  16  feet 

3.  Snbbaae 16  feet 

4.  Roer-Qoint 12  feet 

5.  Hol-Floit 8  feet 

6;  OcUve 8  feet 

7.  Qoint-Preatant 6  feet 

8.  Octave 4  feet 

9.  Roiech-Qnint    .* 3feet 

10.  Hol-Flnit 2fieet 

11.  Baaaoon ^     •     •     33  feet 

13.  BaaaooB 16feet 

13.  Trampet.     .......       8 feet 

14.  Trampet .     .     •      4  feet 

16.  Cincq •     .      3  feet 

Sixty  Toidba  in  all,  fear  lepaxatioBS,  two 
tmnMaaBy  two  a)ecoiq>leBkens,  twelve  bellowa, 
and  neariy  fiOOO  pipes. 

Hm  principal  hM  thhty-two  feet  of  depth 
or  meaaiaement.  Tlia  exact  length  of  the 
gveateet  pipe,  or  of  the  deepest  tone*  ia  thirty- 
eight  feet,  and  fifteen  inchea  diameter. 

The  bellows  are  each  nine  feet  long  by 
five  broad. 

The  height  of  the  interior  of  the  church  ia 
111,  its  breadih  173,  and  its  depth  391  feet ; 
the  organ  itself  has  103  feet  of  height,  com- 
mencing from  the  ground,  and  fifty  breadth, 
and  had  for  maker  Christian  Muller,  in  1738. 
J,  P.  Schumann, 

JaookifmiUraat,  W.  6,  No.  83» 

The  established  form  of  religion  iii 
Holland  being  simple,  like  the  Presbyte- 
rian in  Scotland,  the  oigans  only  accom- 
pany the  sin^ng  of  |Malms  during  the 
regular  semce;  trarellers,  therefore, 
usually  «Dm;*  ^«  organist  to  play  on 
purpose.  The  charge  made  for  this  at 
Haariem  is  equivident  to  twenty  shillings 
sterling ;  out  of  which  the  omnist  pays 
all  the  attendants,  including  m  bellows^ 
blowers^  of  whom,  it  is  said,  three  are 
required 
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We  •nnounced  o«tf  intention  to  hear  a 
•peoial  performance,  and  the  arrangementa 
were  extremely  well  managed  for  %mtg 
effect  to  our  entianoe.  Just  at  the  inatant 
that  the  mind  was  rivetted  by  the  first 
glance  of  the  loAy  columns,  and  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  church,  rendered  more 
lotty  and  vast  in  appearance  hj  theobscu- « 
lity  of  the  dusk,  and  the  glimmer  of  a 
law  tapers,  a  strong^  but  a  most  harmo- 
nious chord  fit>m  the  magnificent  instru* 
iMnt  rolled  upon  our  ears,  and,  as  we 
gradually  stepped  forward,  the  air  was 
illed  with  the  sublime  strains  of  Handel's 
Hallelujah  Chorus.  The  sensations  of 
the  moment  are  not  to  be  deecribed ;  for 
the  foil  grandeur  of  the  sound — the  other> 
wise  breathless  sUUness  of  the  scene— 
tha  mellowed  tints  of  the  declining  twilight 
-HMd,  perhaps,  the  more  ready  disposi- 
tion la  nervous  excitement,  from  the 
agitation  and  fatigues  of  previous  travel- 
ling, almost  overpowered  bm  ;  and  one  of 
Bjr  eompanions  aftarwirda  desctabed  hian- 
seu  to  have  been  so  peculiarly  ailected, 
that,  to  use  a  oonomon  sxprsmion,  he  did 
not  know  whether  he  was  **  standing  on 
his  head  or  his  heels.''  A  storm  and  a 
battle-piece  seem  always  tq  be  given  in 
these  exhibitions;  the  former'  waa  the 
composition  of  the  organist  himself  and 
may  he  supposed,  therefore,  wdl  suited 
for  displaying  the  peculiarities  of  the  in- 
strument. I  have  already  mentioned  its 
superioriw  in  power  over  the  Rotterdam 
oigan,  which,  noble  as  it  is,  might  be 
denominated  in  eomparison,  by  ihe  phrase 
of  the  Scotch  covenanter,  a  mere  **  kest 
111'  o'  whisder.*'  We  had  been  surprised 
at  Rotterdam  by  the  fine  imitation  of 
distant  thunder.  At  Haarlem  the  imita- 
tion of  thunder  at  a  distance  was  eaually 
natural ;  but  we  feit  the  storm  graaually 
coming;  nearer  and  nearer,  until  i&  rattling 
peals  utetally  shook  the  place  around  us, 
and  were  truly  awfoK  Eventfais,  we  under- 
stood, did  rot  acquaint  us  with  the  foil 
power  of  the  instrument,  which  is  said  to 
DC  never  exerted  to  the  utmost,  for  foar  of 
shattering  the  foof  or  walls  of  the  church. 
The  battle  abo  presented  opportunities 
for  splendid  varieties  of  souna,— depicU 
ing  to  the  ear  all  the  ^  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance,  of  giorioua  war,''  firetn  the 
*'  shrill  sound  of  the  eap-pierctng  fifo,"  to 
the  din  of  those  **  mortal  ensines,  whose 
rude  throats  the  immortal  Jove*s  dread 
thunders  countetfoit."  Neither  are  softer 
Mrains  wanting ;  for  the  immense  combin- 
ation of  pipes  and  stops  admits,  of  the 


pathetic  and  gentle,  as  expressively  as  the 
grand  and  lofty.  The  vox  kwtuma  is  pe* 
culiarly  fine,  at  times  suggesting  the  idea 
of  a  bieavenly  choir  of  an^^els  hymning 
their  anthems  in  unison  with  terrestrial 
muaie.  ^  Lather's  hymn,"  and  various 
other  pieces,  were  likewise  performed 
and  it  was  considenbly  above  an  hour 
before  there  seemed  any  intention  of  giving 
over;  nor  could  I  have  wished  it  a  mo- 
ment shortto.  During  our  stay  we  sat, 
or  walked  about,  lo  try  the  effect  in  differ- 
ent parts;  sometimes  going  into  the  pews, 
which  extend  through  about  one  half  of 
the  church,  raised  a  few  steps  from  the 
floor,  and  at  others  penetrating  into  remote 
comers,  or  pacing  about  the  roomy  aisles, 
^  in  meditation  rapt." 

Afterwards,  we  were  invited  to  examine 
the  mechanism  of  the  instrument,  and 
found  die  organist  wiping  the  drops  from 
his  brow  after  his  exertions ;  for  it  leaoired 
great  bodily  strength,  both  of  the  iiands 
and  feet,  to  make  such  a  powerful  organ 
^  discowne  most  eloquent  music,  from  its 
lowest  note  to  the  top  of  its  oompass.'*— 
I  observed  a  motto  painted  above  the  heytp 
Nam  fim  MOlM  amo,  '^  I  do  not  sing  with- 
out a  motive,"  allusive,  no  doubt,  to  the 
preparation  necessary  for  the  performance; 
out  I  thought  this  might  have  been  tran»> 
lated,  with  reference  to  our  twenty 
shillings  ^  I  do  not  sing  for  nothing  1" 

W.  o« 


MunCAL  WAGIft. 
[For  the  Yaer  Book.] 

We  never  were  a  musical  nation,  yet 
in  days  gone  by,  when  the  late  king, 
George  fll.,  was  wont  to  be  present  at 
the  ancient  concerts,  and  in  the  time  of 
Harrison,  Bartleman,  and  the  Knvvetts,  a 
real  lover  of  music  was  gratified  by  the 
dulcet  strains  hem  Handel,  Moiart, 
Hayon,  tec,  performed  with  a  soul- 
stirring  eloquence.  But  now,  alas,  all 
idea  S  pathos^  or  harmony,  seems  ab- 
solved in  one  grand  leading  desire— 
which  appears  to  have  taken  possession 
of  every  performer,  finom  Mon*  and  his 
violin,  down  to  the  boarding  school  miss 
who  has  just  commenced  h«r  first  ^  Piano 
Divertimento,''  the  alpha  and  omega 
upon  their  respective  instruments— a  de 


*  The  card  of  the  Golden 
Ukewiie  obUgfai^ 
O.  for  the  eagiaviiig. 
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sin  lo  astound  by  tke  rapidity  of  their 
«K«catioii.  This  disease  has  not  confined 
itself  to  institimentaly  for,  nnfoftunately, 
our  vocal  peiformen  aie  bitten  with  the 
•elf  same  mania. 

Some  two  or  three  seasons  back,  when 

e%  ''Tlgaro*^  was  adapted  to  the  English 

stage,  it  created  a  sort  of  rivalry  between 

the  different  bands,  especially  in  the  per* 

formance  of  the  overture.     I  heard  the 

5ilm  adjudged  to  the  band  of  the  Opera 
ottse,  not  from  the  superior  skill  or 
expression  with  which  they  executed  it, 
but  that  Jhey  could  get  ihrough  it  in 
several  Seconds  less  Oian  either  of  the 
other  bands.  Shade  of  Mozart!  to  ap- 
preciate the  performance  of  thy  divine 
compositions— as  they  would  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  race  horse — ^by  sp«ed  I 

It  is  to  be  hoped  ^at  a  new  musical 
era  will  shortly  commence  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  **  votaries  of  Apollo'^  will  ra 
fbture  study  music  for  the  sake  of  the 
**  heavenly  maid/'  As  rapidity  of  execu<^ 
tion  may  be  considered*  to  have  reached 
its  climax,  assuredly  no  new  candidate 
for  fame  will  think  of  attempting  to  out* 
vie  the  ftat  that  was  performed  just  three 
years  ^o. 

Mr.  Scaiborough,  the  organist  of  Spald* 
inff,  betted  Aat  he  would  strike  One 
MUHon  of  notes  on  the  piano  in  the  space 
of  twelve  hours.  This  singular  wager 
was  decided  on  the  4th  of  June  1828. 

Mr.  S.  took  a  compass  of  three  octaves, 
ascending  and  descending  the  different 
scales,  and  struck — 

109,296  notes  in  the  1st  hour. 
125,928  2nd 

121,178  drd 

121,176  4th 

125,136  5th 

125,136  6th 

127,513  7th 

127,513  8th 

47,520  20  minutes. 

N 

Making  1,030,392  notes  in  eight  hours 
and  twenty  minutes,  which,  with  the 
periods  of  rest,  amounted  to  eleven  hours 
and  forty- live  minutes. 

Hem  BY  Brahdov. 


SHtn^  7. 

Ou  the  7th  of  June,  1741,  died  WilUam 
Aikman,  an  artist  of  eminence.  He  was 
the  only  son    of  William    Aikman,  of 


Esq.,  by  Maigaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Clerk,  of  Pennycnick,  bart.  He 
was  bom  October  24,  1681,  and  placed 
under  Sir  John  Medina.  From  London 
be  travelled  to  Rome,  Constantinople^  and 
Sravma,  wfaenoe  he  returned  to  london, 
and  afterwards  to  Scotland,  under  the 
patronage  of  General  Johh  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  odier  noblemen  of  that  king- 
dom. Having  remained  there  two  or  ti^ree 
years,  he  again  visited  London,  where  he 
was  greatly  esteemed.  His  father  was  an 
advocate,  who  intended  him  for  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law ;  but  he  quitted  it  for 
his  Ihvorite  art,  to  which  he  united  the 
sister  .arts  of  poetry  and  music;  and 
became,  with  araonr,  the  musea^  friend. 
Aikman  brought  Allan  Ramsay  into  no- 
tice in  Edinbnfgh,  and  James  Thomson 
in  London;  introducing  the  latter  not 
only  to  the  first  wits  in  England,  but  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole.  There  was  also  a 
particular  friendship  between  Aikman  and 
Somerville.  His  health  declining,  he  was 
advised  to  tctnm  to  Scotland ;  but  died 
tn  I«ioesler  Fields,  when  only  fiNrty-nine. 
Hisonlysott,  John,  died  on  the  14th  of 
January  preceding.  Their  remains  were 
taken  to.  the  Grey  Friais'  oemeteiy  in 
Edinburgh,  and  buried  in  the  same  grave ; 
Mallet  wrote  vpon  them  this 

Epitaph. 

Dear  to  the  gdiod  and  wise*  dispnisM  by  numb. 
Here  sleep  in  peaoe,  the  father  and  the  son ; 
By  virtue,  m  by  nature,  doM  allied, 
llie  painter't  geniiu,  bat  idthoot  the  pride  : 
WorUi  vnainbitioiifl,  wit  afraid  to  shine  ; 
Honor's  elear  light,  and  friendship'!  waimtk 

divine. 
The  son,  fair  rising,  knew  too  short  a  date  ; 
But  Oh  I  how  non  aoven  the  parent's  late  ! 
He  saw  him  torn  nntimely  inm  hb  side. 
Felt  all  a  liither'a  angoieh     wept  and  died. 

Allan  Ramsay  testified  his  nateful  recol' 
lection  of  his  friend  Aikman  by  affectionate 
verses  to  his  roemoiy.* 


Vavdyck's  Method  op  Pai^tino. 

Jahao,  an  eminent  French  connoissenr, 
was  so  intimate  with  Vandyck  that  he 
painted  Jabac's  portrait  three  times  con 
amor€f  and  confidentially  communicated  to 
him  his  method  of  painting.  Jabac  was 
observing  to  him  how  little  time  he  be- 
stowed on  his  portraits;  Vandyck  an- 
swered that,  at  first,  he  worked  hardi  and 

•Noble. 
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took  a  great  deal  of  paiof  to  acquire  a 
reputation,  and  with  a  swift  hand,  against 
the  time  that  he  should  woik  *'  for  hia^ 
kitchen/'  Vandyck's  general  habit  was 
this : — ^be  appointed  the  day  and  hour  for 
the  person's  sitting,  and  worked  not  above 
an  hour  upon  any  portrait,  either  in  rub- 
bing in,  or  finishing :  so  that  as  soon  as 
his  dodc  informed  him  that  his  hour  was 
past,  he  rose  up  and  made  a  bow  to  the 
sitter,  to  signify  that  he  had  finished ;  and 
then  appomted  another  hour,  on  some 
other  aay;  whereupon  his  senrant  ap- 
peared with  a  fresh  pallet  and  pencils, 
whilst  he  was  receivmg  another  sitter, 
whose  hour  had  been  appointed.  By 
this  method,  he  commanded  expedition. 
After  having  lightly  dead-colored  the  iace, 
he  put  the  sitter  into  some  attitude  which 
he  had  before  contrived;  and  on  grey 
paper,  with  white  and  black  crayons,  he 
sketched  the  attitude  and  drapery,  which 
he  designed  in  a  srand  manner  and  ex- 
ouisite  taste.  After  this,  he  gave  the 
orawing  to  the  skilful  people  he  had 
about  lum,  to  paint  after  tne  sitter's  own 
clothes,  which,  at  Vandyck's  request, 
were  sent  to  him  for  that  purpose.  When 
his  assistants  had  copied  these  draperies, 
he  went  over  Ihat  part  of  the  picture 
again,  and  thus  by  a  shortened  process, 
he  dbplayed  all  that  art  and  truth  which 
we  at  this  day  admire  in  them.  He  kept 
persons  in  his  house  of  both  sexes,  from 
whom  he  painted  the  hands,  uid  he  cul- 
tivated a  friendship  with  the  ladies  who 
had  the  most  beautifol,  to  allow  him  to 
copy  them.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  de- 
lineate them,  with  a  surprising  delicacy 
and  admirable  coloring.  He  very  fre- 
quently used  a  brown  color,  composed  of 
prepared  peach  stones,  as  a  glazing  for 
the  hair,  &c.  He  had  not  remitted  his 
practice  of  painting,  till  a  few  days  be- 
ibre  his  death.* 


According  to  B(r.  Northcote,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  said  of  Grainsbosough,  that  he 
copied  Vandyck  so  exauisitely,  that  at  a 
certain  distance,  he  could  not  distinguish 
the  copy  from  the  original ;  nor  the  dif- 
ference between  them. 


June  7.    Sun  rises  ....    3  48 
— -  sets    .    .    .     .    8  t« 
Monkey  flower,  and  Lanceolate  thistle 
flower. 

*  Walpole. 


aittitf  8. 

Riding  or  Lanare  Maecbis 

This  ceremony  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
and  must  be  performed  annually  on  the 
day  following  the  last  Wednesday  of 
May,  old  style;  consequently  it  takes 
place  early  in  June. 

The  morning  is  ushered  in  by  boys  as- 
sembling in  crowds,  and  patrolling  the 
streets.  Their  first  care  is  to  procure 
the  cleric  and  treasurer  of  the  burgh,  whose 
presence  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
These  being  got,  the  processioiT  moves  off 
to  the  sound  of  drum  and  fife.  At  one  of 
the  marehes,  where  the  Mouse  separates 
the  burgh  lands  from  those  of  Lockhart  of 
Lee,  a  pit  stone  is  pointed  out,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  a  gentle  pool.  This  is 
the  duclang  koU.  Such  as,  for  the  first 
time,  have  enrolled  themselves  under  the 
bannen  of  the  procession,  must  wade  in, 
and  grope  for  the  stone,  during  which  act 
they  are  tumbled  over  and  ducked,  to  tlie 
no  small  satisfaction  of  the  spectators. 
Iliere  is  no  distinction  of  rank — ^were  the 
greatest  potentate  to  appear,  he  would 
share  the  fate  of  the  most  bumble  plebeian. 
As  soon  as  Uie  novices  are  immersed,  the 
whole  then  move  off  to  the  woods  of  Jer- 
viswood  and  Cleghom,  and  cut  down — 
not  small  twi^  but  stately  boughs  of 
birch,  with  which  they  return,  and  mareh 
through  the  principal  streets  in  regular 
procession,  to  the  sound  of  music.  The 
proprietora  of  these  lands  have  at  different 
times  attempted  to  prevent  the  destroying 
of  their  trees,  but  m  vain.  The  number 
of  men  and  boys  in  the  procession  may  be 
estimated  at  400.  The  effect  is  peculiarly 
grand,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
moving  forest. 

The  procession  being  ended,  the  most 
celebratad  vocalists  of  the  cavalcade  form 
themselves  into  a  circle  at  the  cross,  and 
sing  the  popular  song  of  "  Scots  wha  hae 
wi'  Wallace  bled.''  This  part  of  the 
ceremony  is  of  modem  introduction,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  the  placing  of  the  statue 
of  the  great  Scottish  hero  in  the  east  front 
of  the  chureh  only  a  few  years  ago. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  Council 
and  seat  of  Deacons  assemble  at  the  house 
of  the  comet  or  standard-bearer,  where 
they  are  very  copiously  regaled.  They 
then  proceed  with  the  standard  to  the 
bouse  of  him  who  is  appointed  keeper  for 
the  ensuing  year.  It  is  kept  by  the  bur- 
gesses and  trades  alternately,    llus  aland- 
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ard  WIS  taken  by  Admiral  LocVhart  Ross  Ravenslruther,  passing  down  that  dyVt 
of  the  Tartar,  and  by  him  presented  to  totthe  riter  at  Cobblabaugb,  passing  west 
the  burgh.  The  rude  liand  of  time  has  the  dyke  to  the  new  march-stone  on  the 
now  reduced  it  to  a  rag.  At  noon,  the  Ilardstonlaw,  and  then  passing  west  the 
town  drummer,  on  horseback,  with  his  gate  to  the  old  Pine-fold,  and  then  passing 
spirit-stirring  taniaray  appears,  which  is  to  the  east  end  of  the  Longloch,  and  pass- 
the  signal  for  congregating  the  equestrians  •  ing  west  therefrom  the  south  gate  to  the 
who  are  to  join  the  Magistrates  and  Town  march -stone  besouth  the  Rood  of  Cross, 
Council  in  riding  the  land-marches.  and  from  that  stone  even  thro'  the  moss  to 

A  public  instrument  was  taken  in  the     Braxmoss — ^within  which  bounds,  the  haill 
year  1775,  upon  the  9th  of  June,  in  pre-     common  lands,  mosses  and  muirs,  apper- 
sence  of  John  Wilson,  notary  public,  and     tain  to  the  burgh  of  Lanark,  and  innabi- 
witnesMs,    wherein   the    Lord    Provost,     tants  thereof,  and  have  been  yearly  bound- 
Bailies,  Council  and  Community  of  said     ed  and  ridden  by  the  Provost,  Bailies, 
burgh,  did,  for  performance  of  the  ancient     Council,  and   Community  of   the  said 
yearly  custom,  and  for  the  knpwledge  of    bur^h,  past  memory  of  man,  without  stop 
the  freedoms  and  liberties  of  their  burgh,     or  impediment  whatever,  as  divers  and 
in  riding  of  their  marches,  and  bounding     sundry  instruments  taken  thereon  purport, 
of  their  common  lands,  which  appertain     Like  as  the  present  day  and  year,  the 
to  the  said  burgh,  pass  upon  root  and     Provost,    Bailies,    Council,    and    Com- 
horse-back  to  the  marches  aAer  specified,     munity  of  the  said  burah  have  ridden 
for  the  common  weal  of  the  said  burgh,     said  marches,  and  causecl  their  officers  in 
and  to  make  their  marches  known  to  all     our  Sovereign  Lord's  name  and  authority, 
neighbours    adiacent    thereto — *'  In   the     fence  and  arrest  all  fewell,  fiul,  peats  and 
first  place,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the     divotes,  which   are  casten.  within   said 
bum  at  Lockhart  bridge,  on  the  water  of    bounds  by  anunfree  or  out-townsman,  that 
Mouse,  and  passing  therefrom,  north-east,     none  remove  the  same  oft  the  grounds 
to  the  new  march  stone  at  the  hedge  at     whereon  they  lye,  but  tl^at  the  same  re- 
the  New  Mains  burn,  at  the  foot  of  the     main  under  sure  arrestment  at  their  in- 
brae,  where  the  said  burn  begins  to  run     stance,  ay  and  while  they  be  made  fourth- 
towards  the  water  of  Mouse,  from  thence     coming  as  law  will,  whereuoon  and  upon 
to  tlie  new  march-stone  on  the  hedge  in    all  and  sundry  the  premises,  tlie  treasurer 
the  park  opposite  to  the  wood,  and  from    of  the  said  burgh,  in  their  name  and  upon 
thence  passing  southwards  to  the   new     their  behalf,  asked  and  took  instruments 
march-stone  on  said  hedge,  about  twenty     one  or  more  needful,  in  the  hands  of  me, 
five  clue's  distant  from  tlie  former ;  from     John  Wilson,  notaij  public  subscribing, 
thence  passing  north  eastto  the  new  march-    These  things  were  done  respectively  and 
stone,  close  to  the  inside  of  the  dyke,  on     successively  at  every  marchrstone,  and 
the  south  side  of  the  entry  to  Jerviswood     publicly  at  the  mercate  cross  of  Lanar^. 
house,  at  the  place  where  the  old  stone     between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning 
dyke,    now  demolished,    ended,    which     and  three  in  the  afternoon,  before  and  in 
formerly  was  accounted  the  march ;  and     presence  of — "  &c. 
from  thence  to  the  march-f  tone  on  the        Having  finished  their  rounds,  the  wholt 
north  side  of  the  King's  high-street,  at    assemble  on  the  race  ground  in  the  moor, 
Leitchford ;  from  thence  to  the  gate  at    where  a  race  is  run  rar  a  pair  of  spurs, 
said  foord,  and  ub  the  water  of  Mouse,     — No  horse  is  allowed  to  start  except  it 
while  unto  the  path  that  passed  firom  the     belong  to  a  buraess,  and  has  been  pr^ 
said  mid -water  to  the  meadow  bum  pass-    viously  carted.    The  bells  are  rung  in  the 
ing  south,  passing  south  up  the  marchr    morning  during  the  procession   of  the 
dyke  of  the  hill,  and  march-stone  there,    birches,  and  at  noon,  while  the  ceremony 
south-east  the  gate  to  the  march-stone  on    of  riding  the  marches  is  performioff.     In 
the  neuk  of  the  dyke  at  Mouse  bridge,     the  afternoon  the  Magistrates  and  Council 
passing  south-east  the  gate  in  the  mid  fold,    dine   in  the  County  Hall,  in  company 
from  thence  passing  to  the  Balgreen,  to  a    with  a  number  of   the  Burgesses  and- 
march-stone  on  the  common  gate,  and    gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  ti^e 
firom  that  place,  passing  the  gate  and    whole  day  is  one  of  nigh  festivity.    The 
march  dyke  southeastward,  to  the  east     corporations  hold  their  annual  meetings, 
dyke  to  the  Stack-hill,  thro' the  little  i^oss    and  no  public  business  of  any  kind  is 
to  the  common  pte  that  passes  to  Raren-    done.    No  weather,  however  tempestuous, 
struther«  and  men  passing  the  ytfi  of    can  hinder  the  observance  of  the  ceremony 
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— ^witoMies  make  oath  that  the  mardi'* 
stones  are  ataoding  in  the  same  situatbn 
ther  left  them  '^Vwnn^e  paiate;"  and 
thttr  deckration  is  tiansmitted  to  the 

CfOWD*  * 


h.  m. 
Jme  8.  Smi  rises  .    .    •    .    3  48 
—  sets    ....    8  IS 
Pcaoh-leared  hell  flower  blows. 
Basterd  flag  flowets. 
Swoid  lilies  beoome  common. 
Strawbenics  flower  abundantly. 


Jillttf  0. 

AAv  tilt  riding  of  the  Lanark  Marches 
ysstardsy,  this  da3r  may  be  dedicated  to 
an  acquaintance  with  a  lew  distinguished 
Scottish  personage*-* 

Old  Loads  or  Sbssioh. 

In  the  very  interesting  ^'Tnditiotts  of 
Edinburgh  hj  Mr.  Chambers,"  whidi 
largely  assist  the  historian,  and  illttstnae 
the  manners  of  by-gone  days,  there  are 
Tery  curious  aneooDtes  of  remarkable  oer- 
sons  and  inddents.— 

Lord  Covington  (Alexander  Lockhart, 
esq.),  was  appointed  to  the  bench  in 
1774  and  diea  in  1782.  He  was  one  of 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  bis  time.  Mr. 
Lockhart  and  Mr.  Fercusson  (after- 
wards Lord  Pitfour)  had  alwaTS  been 
rivals,  in  their  profession  at  the  bar, 
and  were  usually  fitted  against  each 
other  as  advocates  m  important  cases. 
In  only  one  thing  did  they  ever  agree, 
and  that  was  the  Jacobitism  which  af- 
fected them  in  common.  After  the  Re- 
bellion of  1745  was  Anally  suppressed, 
many  violently  unjust,  as  well  as  bloody 
measures,  were  resorted  to,  at  Carlisle,  in 
the  disposal  of  the  prisoners,  about  seventy 
of  whom  came  to  a  barbarous  death. 
Messrs  Lockhart  and  Fersusson,  iodig* 
nant  at  the  treatment  of  the  poor  High- 
landers, resolved  upon  a  course  by  which 
tbey  were  able  to  save  many  lives.  The^ 
set  out  for  Carlisle,  and,  offering  their 
services,  were  gladly  accepted  as  counsel 
by  the  unfortunate  persons  whose  trials 
were  yet  to  happen.  These  gentlemen 
arranged  with  each  other  that  X^ockhart 
should  eiamine  evidence,  while  Fergnsson 


*  From  an  Ediahogh  Newspaper,  1837. 


pleaded  and  addressed  tlie  Jury ;— fiach 
exerted  his  abilities  in  his  respective 
duties  with  the  greatest  solicituae,  but 
with  very  little  effect.  The  jurors  of  Car- 
lisle bad  been  so  frightened  by  the  High- 
land army,  that  they  thought  every  thing 
in  the  soape  or  fane  of  tartan  a  certain 
proof  of  gttilL  They  discrisainated  so 
little  between  one  alleged  criminal  and 
another,  that  the  victims  of  a  sinking  cause 
might  have  been  rast  as  ftdriy  and  much 
more  convenientljrtried  by  wholesale^  or 
in  companies.  At  length  one  of  the 
Scottnh  Advocates  devised  an  eapedient 
which  had  a  better  efiect  than  all  the  elo- 
quence he  had  expended.  He  directed 
his  man-eervant  to  dress  himself  in  some 
tartan  habiliments,  to  skulk  abont  for  a 
short  time  in  the  neighhouihood  of  the 
town,  and  then  permit  himself  to  be  taken. 
The  man  did  so^  and  was  soon  brought 
into  court,  and  accused  of  tke  crime  of 
high-treason^  and  would  have  been  con- 
demned to  death,  had  not  his  master  stood 
up,  daimed  him  as  his  servant,  and 
proved,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  supposed 
criminal  had  been  in  immediate  attend- 
ance upon  him  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  Reoellion.  This  staggered  the  jury, 
and,  with  a  little  amplification  from  the 
young  Advocate,  served  to  make  them 
more  cautions  afterwards  in  the  delivery 
of  their  important  fiat.— Lockhart  (Lord 
Covington)  was  held  in  such  estimation 
as  an  advocate,  that  the  late  lArd  New- 
ton, when  at  the  bar,  wore  Lockhart's 
gown  till  it  vras  in  tatters,  and  at  last  had 
a  new  one  made,  with  a  fragment  of  the 
neck  of  the  original  sewed  into  it,  where- 
by he  could  still  make  it  his  boast  that 
he  wore  **  Covington's  Gown.'' 


Lord  Pitfour,  who  died  in  1777,  owed 
his  elevation  to  the  bench  in  1764  to  the 
late  Earl  Mansfield,  whose  official  duty 
it  was  to  inform  his  majesty  of  the  va- 
cancy, and  who  had  influence  in  supply- 
ing it.  The  news  of  the  vacancy  reached 
Lord  Mansfield,  while  attending  a  levee 
at  St.  Jaroes*s,  and,  instantly  Mthinking 
himself  of  his  friend  Fergusson,  he  spoke  in 
his  fovor  to  the  king,  an<f  in  addition  to 
his  ovm  recommendation  brought  for- 
ward the  Duke  of  Argyll,  whom,  strange 
to  say,  he  caused  to  testify  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  Jacobite  barrister,  by  puttinff  the 
question  to  him  in  so  direct  and  confident 
a  manner  that  his  gmce,  out  of  polite- 
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new,  eoold  nol  btip  bowing,  llii*,  of 
ooune,  was  taken  u  •uffident  atsunmce 
by  his  majeslyy  who  could  not  donbt  the 
attestation  of  fo  attached  and  so  whiggidi 
a  nobleman.  -^Fergnsson  bad  just  as  great 
eipectalione  of  becoming  the  Lama  of 
Thibet  as  of  being  ma&  a  senator  of 
the  College  of  Jnstiee.  Lord  Pitfour 
always  wore  his  hat  on  the  bench  on  ac- 
count of  bit  ioie  eyes. 


Loid  Monboddo  (James  Bvinet,  Esq.), 
appointed  a  hnd  of  session  1767,  died  in 
1799.  He  once  embroiled  himself  in  a 
law-plea  lespectinff  a  hone  which  be- 
longed to  himself  His  lordabip  bad 
committed  die  animai,  when  sick,  to  the 
chuge  of  a  fiurrier»  with  directions  for  the 
administration  of  a  certain  medicine.  The 
fiuTier  gave  the  medicine,  but  went  be* 
vond  his  oommisdony  in  so  &r  as  he  mixed 
It  tn  a  liberal  memirimm  of  treacle^  in 
order  to  make  it  palatable.  The  horse 
dying  next  momingf  Lord  Monboddo 
raised  a  prosecution  tor  it#  value,  and  ac- 
tually pleaded  his  own- reuse  at  the  bar. 
He  lost  it,  however,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
so  enrag^  in  consequence  at  his  brother 
'judges,  that  he  never  afterwards  sat  with 
them  upon  the  bench,  but  underneath, 
amongst  die  clerks.  The  report  of  this 
case  IS  exceedingly  amusing,  on  account 
of  the  grsat  quantity  of  Roman  law 
quoted  by  the  judges,  and  the  strange 
cireurostaiices  under  which  the  case  a(H 
peartd  before  them.  With  all  his  oddities, 
and  though  gtnerally  bated  or  despised 
by  bis  brethren,  Monboddo  was  by  fitf 
the  most  learned,  and  not  the  least  up- 
right judge  of  his  time.  His  attainments 
in  classical  learning,  and  in  the  study  of 
ancient  philosophy,  were  singular  "in  his 
time  In  Scotland.  He  was  the  earliest 
patron  of  the  venerable  professor  John 
Hunter  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  was  for 
many  years  his  secretary,  and  who  chiefty 
wrote  the  first  and  best  volume  of  his 
Lordship's  Treatise  on  the  Origin  of  Lan- 
guages. When  Lord  Monboddo  travelled 
to  London,  he  always  went  on  horseback. 
It  is  said  that  the  late  king,  George  III., 
on  understanding  this,  and  being  told  that 
two  dragoon  officers  had  just  come  up 
from  Scotland  in  a  poet-chaise,  remarked 
it  was  strange  that  one  of  his  law-judges 
should  visit  him  on  horseback,  while  bis 
dnwoons  adopted  the  more  civilian-like 
mode  of  conveyance.     On   lord  Mon- 


boddo*s  last  journey  he  only  got  the 
length  of  Dunbar,  and  then  returned. 
His  nephew  enquiring  die  occasion  of 
this— '<  Oh  George,*'  said  his  loidthip,  <'  I 
find  I  am  eighty-four.'* — So  convinced 
was  Lord  Monboddo  of  the  truth  of  his 
fantastic  theory  of  human  tails,  that,  when- 
ever a  child  happened  to  be  bom  in  his 
house,  he  watched  at  the  diamber-door, 
in  order  to  see  it  in  its  first  state — having 
a  notion  that  the  attendants  pinched  o# 
the  iniant-tails.  There  is  a  tradition,  that 
Lord  Monboddo  witnessed  the  death  of 
Captain  Porteus  by  the  mob  in  1 785.  He 
haa  that  day  returned  from  completing  his 
law-education  at  Leyden,  and  taken  lodg- 
ings near  die  foot  of  the  West  Bow,  where 
many  of  the  peatest  lawyers  then  resided. 
Whoi  the  rioters  came  down  die  Bow 
with  their  victim,  Mr.  Burnet  was  roused 
from  bed  by  the  noise,  came  down  in  his 
night-gown,  with  a  omdle  in  his  hand, 
and  stood  in  a  sort  of  stnpor,  looking  on 
and  still  holding  the  lignted  candle,  till 
the  tragedy  was  concladed.  It  is  further 
added,  that  he  was  apprehended  and  ex- 
amined next  day  o^  the  magistrates. 
Lord  Monboddo,  while  a  judge,  had  a 
good  house  in  St.  John's  Street,  where 
Bums  often  attended  the  parties  given  by 
his  lordship's  beautiful  daughter. 


Another  Lord  of  Session  (Henr^  Home 
Esq.)  Lord  Kames,  appointed  in  1753, 
died  in  1783.  Ue  was  distinguished  for 
his  metaphysical  subtilty  and  literary 
abilities,  and  admired  for  extraordinary 
powen  of  conversation ;  yet  he  was  strange- 
ly accustomed  to  apply  towards  his  inti- 
mate friends  the  term  which  designates  a 
she-dog.  It  is  well  taken  oflf  in  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's '' Red  Gauntlet."  When  Lord 
Kames  retired  from  the  Bench,  he  took  a 
public  foiewell  of  his  brethren.  After  ad 
dressing  them  in  a  solemn  speech,  and 
shaking  their  hands  all  roona,  in  going 
out  at  the  door -of  the  Court-Room,  he 
turned  about,  and,  casting  them  a  last 
look,  cried,  in  his  usual  fiimiliar  tone, 
— «  Fare  ye  a'  weel,  ye  bitches  l"  This 
might  be  called  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death,  for  Lord  Kames  died  a  very 
short  while  thereafter.  A  man  cailea 
Sinkum  the  CadUy  who  had  a  short  and  a 
long  leg,  and  wu  excessively  addicted  to 
swearing,  used  to  lie  in  wait  for  this  dis- 
tinguished Judge,  almost  every  morning, 
and  walk  alongside  of  his  iJordship  up 
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the  street  to  the  Parliament-House.  TIm 
mystery  or  Sterne's  little  flattering  French- 
man, who  begged  so  successfully  from 
the  ladies,  was  scarcely  more  wonderful 
than  this  intimacy,  which  arose  entirely 
from  Lord  Kames  love  of  the  gossip 
which  Sinkum  made  it  his  business  to 
cater  for  him. 


Lord  Hailet  (Sir  Darid  Dalrymple) 
another  Lord  of  Seasion,  appointed  in 
1766,  died  in  1792  apparently  without  a 
will.  Great  search  was  made,  no  testa- 
mentary paper  could  be  discovered,  the 
heir-at-law  was  about  to  take  possession  of 
his  estates,  to  the  exclusion  of  liis  daughter 
and  only  child,  and  Miss  Daliymple  pre- 
pared to  retire  from  New  Hailes,  and  from 
the  mansion-house  in  New  Street  Some  of 
her  domestics,  however,  were  sent  to  lock 
up  the  house  in  New  Street,  and,  in  clos- 
ing the  window-shutters,  there  dropped 
out  upon  the  floor,  from  behind  a  piuiel, 
Lord  liailes's  will,  which  was  found  to  se- 
cure her  in  the  posaetsion  of  his  estates. 
— ^A  story  is  told  of  Lord  Hailes  once 
waking  a  serious  objection  to  a  law-paper, 
and,  in  consequence,  to  the  whole  suit  to 
which  it  belonged,  on  account  of  the  word 
iuttice  being  spelt  in  die  usual  manner, 
and  as  here  printed :  his  lordship  contend- 
ed that  it  should  have  another  e  at  the 
end--^ttflioee.  Perhaps  no  author  ever  af- 
fected so  much  critical  accuracy,  and  yet 
there  never  was  a  book  published  with  so 
large  an  array  of '^  Corrigenda  et  addenda,'' 
as  the  first  edition  of  I^rd  Hailes's  ^  An- 
nals of  Scotland." 


The  Lo.d  President  Dundas  (Robest 
Dundas,  Esq.,  of  Amitton)  who  died  in 
1787,  was  in  his  latter  years  eztremelj 
subject  to  gout,  and  .aocuatomed  to  fidl 
backwards  and  forwards  in  his  chair. 
He  used  to  characterise  his  six  clerks 
thus : — ^  Two  of  them  cannot  read ; -two  of 
them  cannot  write  ;  and  the  other  two  can 
neither  read  nor  writer'  The  eccentric 
Sir  James  Colqohoun  was  one  of  the  two 
who  could  not  read. — In  former  times,  it 
was  the  practice  of  the*  Lord  President  to 
have  a  sand-glass  before  him  on  the  bench, 
which  measured  out  the  utmost  time  that 
could  be  allowed  to  a  Judge  for  the  da^ 
livery  of  his  opinioo.  I^rd  President 
Dundas  would  never  allow  a  single  mo- 
ment after  the  expiry  of  the  sand,  and 
of^  shook  his  old-ftahioned  chroooeMier 
ominously  in  the  fiues  of  his  Brethren, 
when  their  ^  ideas  upon  the  •nbje^t*'  be- 
gan lo  get  vague  and  windy. 


Lord  Gardeostone  (Francis  Gardner 
Esq.),  who  died  in  1793,  also  a  lord  of  ses- 
sion and  author  of  several  literary  works, 
had  strange  eccentric  fancies,  in  his  mode 
of  living:  he  seemed  to  indulge  these 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  his  health,  which 
was  iJways  that  of  a  valetudinarian.  He 
had  a  predilection  for  pigs.  A  young 
one  tool  a  particular  fimcy  for  his  Lord* 
ship,  and  followed  him  wherever  he  went 
like  a  dog,  reposinff  in  the  same  bed. 
When  it  attained  the  years  and  siie  of 
swinehood,  this  was  inconvenient.  How- 
ever, his  Lordship,  unwilling  to  part  with 
his  friend,  continued  to  lei  it  sleep  in  his 
bed  room,  and,  when  he  undvened,  laid 
his  clothes  upon  the  floor,  as  a  bed  to  it. 
Ue  said  that  he  liked  the  pig,  for  it  kept 
his  clothes  warm  till  the  morning. 


Hour  QUme$  m  Cofjvu. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magaxine, 
1746,  sa^s,  "in  June,  1718,  as  £  was 
walking  mto  the  fidds,  I  stopt  in  Clerk- 
enwell  chureh-vard  to  see  a  giave-di^er 
at  work.  He  had  dug  pretty  deep,  and 
was  come  to  a  coflSn,  whidi  had"  lain  so 
long  that  it  was  quite  rotten,  and  the  plate 
eaten  so  with  rust,  tl»t  he  could  not  read 
any  thing  of  the  inscription.  In  clearing 
away  the  rotten  pieces  of  wood,  the  grave- 
diffger  found  an  hour-^ass  close  to  the 
leftside  of  the  skull,  with  sand  in  it,  the 
wood  o(  which  was  so  rotten  that  it  broke 
where  he  took  hold  of  it.  Being  a  lover 
of  antiquity,  I  bought  it  of  him,  and  took 
a  dnught  of  it  as  it  then  appeared :  some 
time  dfier,  mentioning  this  afikir  in  com- 
pany of  some  antiquarians,  they  told  mc 
that  is  was  an  ancient  custom  to  put  an 
hour-glass  into  the  coflin,  as  an  emblem  of 
the  sand  of  life  being  run  out;  others 
conjectured  that  little  hour-glasses  were 
anciently  given  at  funerels,  like  rosemary, 
and  by  ue  friends  of  the  dead  put  in 
the  comn,  or  thrown  into  the  grave.*' 


Jtme  9.    Sun  rises  .    .    . 

Lurid  Iris  flowersi. 
Wolfs-bane  flowers. 
Deadly  nighuhadc  flowers. 
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VICARAGE  HOUSE,  ThAUE,  OX'FORDSHIUE. 

It  will  appear  frem  the  uiDexed  con-  aftenrardi  eain*  id  to  their  Buiitaace;  >t 

BDunicMion,  nhich  ma  accompanied  hj  which  time  he  himself,  with  hia  itont  cap- 

mginal  drawing  for  the  pteaent  en-  tain  Walter  (they  two  only),  fought  agaiait 

: —    .L-.  .1 :„. — .: ^  gjggj  many  of  the  rebels  for  alonglime 

tegethcr,  in  which  ancounler  the  bnre 
calonel  behaved  himself  as  manfully  with 

LF«  ih.  Y«r  Book.j  hi,  „j,^  ^  ever  man  did,  slashing  and 

During  the  civil   wan   of  the   teveir-  beating  so  man;  fresh  rebels  with  such 

teenth  centuiy,  Thame  was   snrrounded  courage  and  dexterity,  that  he  would  not 

by  garriMns  of  the  contending  parties,  ttir  till  he  had  bionsht  off  his  ami  men, 

and,  consequently,  partook  of  the  mise-  whereof  the  rebels  killed  but  two  (not  a 

Ties  of  the  period.  man   mora),   though  they    took   sixteen, 

Anlhon^  a'  Wood,  the  Oxford  anli-  who  Maid  too  long  behind.  Captain 
quary,  was  then  a  student  in  the  town,  Walter  had  six  rebels  upon  him,  and,  ac- 
and  he  has  minutely  recorded  several  of  cording  lo  his  custom,  fought  it  out  no 
the  skirmishes  he  witoessed.  A  part  of  gallantly  tiial  he  brought  himself  off  with 
his  narrative  vividly  portrays  the  confit-  nil  oolonel,  and  got  home  safe  to  Wal- 
sion.  He  lay),  "on  the  27u\  of  January,  lingfbrd,  with  all  their  men  except  eigh- 
1644,  Colonel  Thomas  -Btagge,  governor  teen.  Colonel  Blagge  was  cut  over  the 
of  Wallingfoid  Castle,  roving  about  the  &ce,  and  had  tome  other  huru,  but  not 
country  very  early,  with  a  troop  of  stout  dangerous.  After  the  action  was  con- 
horsemen,  consisting  of  seventy  or  eighty  eluded  at  Crendon,  and  Slagge  and  his 
at  most,  met  wKh  a  party  of  parlia-  ■^en  forced  to  ■Hy  homewards,  Ihey  took 
menteers,  or  rebels,  of  at  least  200,  at  part  of  Thame  in  their  way,  and  A.  Wood 
long  Crendon,  about  a  mile  northward  and  his  fellow  sniournerg  being  then  at 
from  Thame.;  which  300  belonged  lo  the  dinner  in  the  parlour  with  some  stiangera, 
garrison  of  Aylesbury,  and,  being  headed  they  wen  all  alarmed  with  their  ap- 
by  a  Scot  called  Colonel  Crafford,  who,  proaoh;  ar>d,  by  that  time  [that]  ih^  could 
as  I  think,  was  governor  of  the  garrison  run  out  of  the  house  to  look  over  the 
-  there,  Ihey  pretended  tiiat  th^  were  look-  pete  that  parts  it  from  the  common  road, 
ing  out  quaiten  for  them.  Colonel  th^  saw  a  great  nnraber  of  horsemen 
Blagge  fought  with,  and  made  them  ran,  posting  towards  Thame  -ever  Crendoii 
lillhis  men,  following  them  too  eagwiy,  biidge,  about  a  stone's  cast  from  their 
were  overpowered  bj  multiludei  that  houae  (being  the  ordy  hooae  oti  that  toad 
Vol.  1—23.  3  A 
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^fore  vou  come  into  Thame),  and,  at  the 
head  of  them,  ^as  Blagge,  with  a  bloody 
face,  and  his  party,  with  Captain  Walter 
following  him.  The  number,  as  was  then 
guessed  by  A.  Wood,  and  others  of  the 
fiiroily,  was  fifty,  or  more,  and  they  all 
rode  under  the  said  pale,  and  close  by  the 
house.  They  did  not  ride  in  order,  but 
each  made  shift  to  be  foremost ;  and,  one 
of  them  riding  upon  a  shelving  ground 
opposite  to  the  door,  his  horse  slipped, 
fell  upon  one  side,  and  threw  the  rider 
fa  lusty  man),  in  A.  Wood*s  sight. 
Colonel  Crafford,  who  was  well  horsed, 
at  a  pretty  distance  before  his  man  in 
pursuit,  held  a  pistol  to  him,  but,  the 
trooper  crying  out  'quarter,'  the  rebels 
came  up,  rifled  him,  and  took  him 
and  his  horse  away  with  them.  Craf- 
ford rode  on  without  touching  him,  and 
ever  and  anon  he  would  be  discharging 
his  pistol  at  some  of  the  fagg  end  of 
Blagge*s  horse,  who  rode  through  the  west 
end  of  TRame,  called  Priest-end,  leading 
towards  Hycole." 

After  relatiflg  the  particulars  of  another 
skirmish,  A.  Wood  says,  **This  alarm  and 
onset  were  made  by  the  cavaliers  from 
Oxon,  about  break  of  day  on  Sunday, 
September  7,  before  any  of  the  rebels 
were  stirring :  but,  by  the  alarm  taken 
from  the  sentinel  that  stood  at  the  end  of 
the  town,  leading  to  Oxon,  many  of  them 
came  out  of  their  beds  into  the  market- 
place, without  their  doublets,  whereof 
adjutant-general  Prjde  was  one,  who  fought 
in  his  shirt.  Some  that  were  quartered 
near  the  church  Tas,  in  the  vicar*s  house, 
where  A.  Wood  then  sojourned,  and 
others)  fled  into  the  church  (some  with 
their  horses  also),  and,  going  to  the  top 
of  the  tower,  would  be  peeping  thence  to 
see  the  cavaliers  run  into  the  houses 
where  they  quartered,  to  fetch  away  their 
goods." 

Often  in  my  walks  past  the  vicarage, 
and  my  visits  to  it,  I  think  on  the  above 
passage  in  Anthony  a'  Wood,  and  picture 
to  myself  the  young  antiquarian  disturbed 
from  his  dinner  in  the  parlour, and  leaning 
with  his  "  fellow-sojourners"  over  the 
pales  (on  the  right  of  the  house),  behold- 
mg  **  the  brave  colonel  Blagge  with  a 
bloody  hce"  and  hi&  "  fifty  or  more  stout 
horsemen''  coming  in  full  speed  acrosa 
the  railed  bridge,  pursued  by  Crafford 
*'  and  the  rebels ;"  and  I  am  greatly  as 
sisted  in  these  my  revet  ies,  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  bridge^  the  house,  the  road, 
the  shelving  bank,  and,  indeed,  all  the 


immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  place, 
having  experienced  but  little  change  since 
those  eventful  and  unhappy  times  which 
the  interesting  historian  so  minutely  de- 
scribes. 

The 'antiquary  s  pen  has  given  a  sort 
of  evcrlattingneat  to  the  event:  and  I 
hope  Mr.  Hone  will  assist  my  humble 
endeavours  to  preserve  the  edince  yet  "  a 
little  longer,"  wnich  is  associated  so  closely 
with  it,  and  which,  though  depicted  hy 
an  unskilful  hand,  will  he  found  to  be 
tolerably  correct  in  all  its  features. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  K. 
t,  April  1031. 


gum  10. 

lOtb  of  June,  1785,  Thomas  Heame, 
the  antiquary,  died  at  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxon,  at  the  age  of  57.  He  was  bom  at 
Littlefield  Green,  in  the  parish  of  White 
Waltham,  Berks.  His  father,  Geoige 
Hearne,  was  parish-clerk,  and  resided  in 
the  vicarage-house,  for  which  he  paid  no 
rent  in  consequence  of  his  instructing 
eight  boys  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
ntetic,  and  the  Latin  grammar.  Thomas 
was  sent  as  an  assistant  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  learned  and  pious  Francis  Cherry,  Esq. 
but  being  uncoutli  in  his  person,  clownish 
in  his  manners,  and  having  his  **  nose 
always  in  a  book,"  he  became  the  ridi- 
cule of  his  party-colored  brethren. — 
Complaints  were  frequently  made  that 
Heame  would  not  even  clean  the  knives, 
and  Mr.  Cherry,  whose  kindness  would 
not  suffer  him  to  dismiss  any  servant  with- 
out examining  into  the  whole  of  his  con- 
duct, found  that  this  scrub  in  his  kitchen 
possessed  a  mind  far  above  his  station, 
upon  which  he  boarded  him  at  his  father's, 
and  paid  for  his  education  at  Bray,  three 
long  miles  from  Waltham.  Hearne*s  im- 
provement was  n^pid  ;  and,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  learned  Mr.  Dodweil, 
Mr.  Cherry  received  the  youth  again  to 
his  own  house,  not  as  a  servant,  but  as 
one  whom  he  patronized.  This  worthy 
gentleman  entered  him,  when  seventeen 
years  of  age,  at  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  even  then  able  to  collate 
Greek  MSS.  Vulgar  and  unsocial,  and 
vehement  in  tory  principles,  he  abhorred 
all  who  supported  the  line  of  Brunswick. 
He  held  an  office  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
which  he  lost  on  account  of  his  religious 
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Imd  political    virulence.     The    scholar, 
the  historian,  and  the  antiquary  are  emi- 
oently  indebted  to  Uearne's  researches. 
It  may  be  said  of  him   that  he  had  no 
relations  but  manuscripts ;  no  acquaint- 
ance but  with  books;   no  progeny  but 
edited  fragments  of  antiquity.     After  a 
life  of  labor,  care,  and  perplexity,  from 
intense  application  and  illiberal  manners, 
he  was  attended  on  his  death-bed  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  gained  ad- 
mission to   him,   after    he    had   refused 
to  see  a  nonjuring  clergyman.     He  left 
behind  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  valuable  MSS., 
which  he  bequeathed  to  Dr.  William  Bed- 
ford, who   sold   them  to  Dr.  Rawlinson. 
They  afterwards  fell   intb  the   hands  of 
Moore  Chester  Hall,  Esq.,  of  Wickford, 
Essex,  and  at  his  death  were  the  property 
of  his  widow  :  from  that  period  no  traces 
of  them  could  be  discovered.     It  is  be- 
lieved that  Heame  never  had  the  curiosity 
to  visit  London.     His  person  was  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Cherry's  daughter,  the  late 
Mrs.  Berkley,  who  was  as  great  a  curi- 
osity as  even  Heame  himself.     She  says, 
''  Of  all  the  lumber-headed,  stupid-looking 
beings,  he  had  the  most  stupid  appearance, 
not  only  in    his  countenance  (generally 
the  index  of  the  mibd)  but  in  his  every 
limb.    No  neck,  his  head  looking  as  if  he 
was  peeping  out  of  a  sack  of  corn  ;  his 
arms  short  and   clumsy,  remarkably  ill 
placed  on  his  body ;  his  legs  ditto,  as,  I 
think,  is  evidently  seen  in  a  print  which 
my  mother  had  of  him.     In  snort,  I  have 
wondered  that  such  a  looking  being  should 
have  been  admitted  (as  a  servant)  into  a 
genteel  family." 


Uf  in. 
3  47 
8  18 


June   10.    Sun  rises    .    . 
—  sets  .    .     . 
Doubtful  poppy  flowers. 

Sunt  11. 

St.  Barnabas  Dat. 

To  the  particulars  under  this  day  in  the 
Every-Day  Book,  may  be  added,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Brand,  who  was  minister 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  London, 
the  following  charges  in  th^  churchwar- 
den*s  accounts  of  that  parish,  17  and  19 
Edward  IV. 

**  For  Roie-garlondis  and  TToodhnw- 
garlondu,  on  St.  Bamebes'  Daye,  xj«f.'' 

And,  under  the  year  1466 ; 


"  Item,  for  two  doss'  di  Botct'ttarUnd^ 
for  prestes  and  clerks  on  Saynt  Bamabe 
daye,  js.  xrf." 

In  explanation  of  '*Woodrove"  gai- 
lands  Mr.  Brand  cites,  from  Gerard's 
Herbal,  —  «  Woodrofe,  Aaperula  hath 
many  square  stalkes,  full  of  joynts,  and  at 
eTery  knot  or  joynt  seven  or  eight  long 
narrow  leaves,  set  round  about  like  a  star, 
or  the  rowell  of  a  spurre.  The  flowres 
grow  at  the  top  of  the  stems,  of  a  white 
colour  and  of  a  very  sweet  smell,  as  is  the 
rest  of  the  herbe,  which  being  made  up 
into  garlands  or  bundles,  and  hanging  up 
in  houses  in  the  heat  of  summer,  doth 
very  well  attemper  the  aire,  coole  and 
make  fresh  the  place,  to  the  delight  and 
comfort  of  such  as  are  therein.— Wood- 
roofe  is  named  of  divers  in  Latine  Aipe- 
rula  odoruia,  and  of  most  men  Atperguia 
odoratu  t  of  others  Cordiality  and  Stellaria . 
in  JfintiUsh,  Woodrooffe,  Woodrowe,  and 
Woodrowell.  It  is  reported  to  be  put 
into  wine,  to  make  a  man  merry,  and  to 
be  good  for  the  heart  and  liver.^' 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1727,  king  Geoige 
I.  died  at  Osnaburgh,  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy 
which  he  was  attacked  with  in  his  car- 
riage, on  his  way  to  that  city. 


Aroyle  Square,  Edinburgh. 

A  tailor  in  London,  named  Campbell, 
having  secured  the  good  graces  of  his 
chief,  the  duke  of  Argyle,  was  promised 
the  first  favor  which  that  nobleman  could 
throw  in  his  way.  Upon  the  death  of 
George  I.,  which  took  place  abroad,  the 
duke  receiving  ver)'  early  intelligence, 
concealed  it  trom  the  whole  court  for  a 
few  hours,  and  only  divulged  the  import- 
ant news  to  his  friend,  the  tailor,  who, 
ere  his  less  favored  brethren  in  trade  were- 
aware,  went  and  bought  up  all  the  black 
oloth  in  town,  and  forthwith  drove  such 
a  trade,  in  supplying  people  with  mourn- 
ing at  his  own  prices,  that  he  shortly 
realised  a  little  fortune,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  greater.  This  he  after- 
wards employed  in  building  a  few  of  the 
houses  in  Argyle-square,  and  conferred 
that  name  on  them  in  honor  of  his  patron.* 

Dress,  Tbxp.  George  I. 

There  was  not  much  variation  in  dress 
during  this  reign.  The  king  was  advanced 


*  Chambers'!  TnMiiUoos  of  Edinbuiglt,  i.  44. 
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in  yean,  and  seldom  mixed  with  his  sub- 
jects; and  the  act  which  precluded  the 
granting  of  honors  to  foreigners  pre- 
Tented  many  German  gentlemen  from 
risiting  England.  There  was  no  queen 
in  England,  and  the  ladies  who  accom- 
panied his  Majesty  were  neither  by  birth, 
propriety  of  conduct,  age,  nor  beauty,  qua- 
lified to  make  any  impression  on  prevail- 
ing monies.  The  peace  with  France  caused 
more  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries than  had  subsisted  for  many  years ; 
and  a  slight  difference  was  introduced  in 
the  shape  of  the  clothing,  but  so  little  as 
to  be  scarcely  worth  notice.  Dr.  John 
Harris  published,  in  1715,  an  elaborate 
*'  Tieatise  upon  the  Modes,  or  a  Farewell 
to  French  Kicks,"  8to.  ;  and  on  the  par- 
ticular recommendation  of  John,  Duke  of 
Argyle,  the  reverend  reprobater  of  French 
fashions  was  made  bishop  of  Landaff. 
This  clergyman  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
his  countrymen  from  applying  to  foreignen 
in  matters  of  dress,  because  we  have  **  a 
right,  and  power,  and  genius,''  to  supply 
ourselves.  The  Frenclk  tailors,  he  ob- 
served, invented  new  modes  of  dress,  and 
dedicatied  them  to  great  men,  as  authors 
do  books  ;  as  was  the  case  with  the  roque- 
taure  cloak,  which  at  that  time  displaced 
the  surtout;  and  which  was  called  the 
roquclaure  from  being  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Roquelaure,  whose  cloak  and 
title  spread  by  this  means  throughout 
France  and  Britain.  Dr.  Harris  says,  the 
coat  was  not  the  invention  of  the  French, 
but  its  present  modifications  and  adjuncts, 
the  pockets  and  pocket  flaps,  as  well  as 
the  magnitude  or  the  plaits,  which  differ 
from  time  to  time  in  number,  but  always 
agree  in  the  mystical  efficacy  of  an  tin- 
equal  number,  were  entirely  derived  from 
France. 

Yet  the  ladies  reduced  their  shapes,  as 
if  to  represent  insects,  which  seem  to 
have  the  two  ends  held  together  only  by 
a  slender  union.  The  consequence  of 
this  partial  excision  of  the  body  was  de- 
formity and  ill  health.  In  vain  did  the 
Venus  de  Medicis  prove  that  there  is  a 
due  proportion  observed  by  nature :  in 
vain  was  it  allowed  that  amongst  un- 
clotfied  Africans  a  crooked  woman  was 
as  great  a  rarity  as  a  straight  European 
lady.  Mademoiselle  Pantine,  a  mistress 
of  Marshal  Saxe,  infested  us  with  that 
stiffened  case  which  injured  and  destroyed 
the  fine  natural  symmetiy  of  the  female 
form.  The  reproach  of  the  poet  was 
little  understood,  and  as  little  regarded — 


'  No  Umgm-  shall  tli«  boddice,  tipO^  fae'd 
'  From  the  full  botom  to  the  slender  waiat, 
'  That  air  and  harmony  of  ahape  exiireaa, 
'  Fine  by  d^Mt,  and  beottli/Uly  tot. 

Spanish  broad  cloth,  trimmed  with  gold 
lace,  was  still  in  use  for  ladies'  dresses ; 
and  scarfs,  greatly  furbelowed,  were  worn 
from  the  duchess  to  the  peasant,  as  were 
riding-hoods  on  horseback.  The  mask 
continued  tilt  the  following  reign.* 


Jutk,   ^1. 


h.  n. 
3  46 
8  14 


Sun  rises    .    . 
—  sets      .     . 
Garden  poppy  flowers. 
Midsummer  daisy  already  flowers  in 
some  meadows.  • 

Scarlet  lychnis  sometimes  flowers  about 
diis  day 


9utte  Id. 

Farewell  Anma !— "  Still,"  in  Fancy's  ear. 
As  in  the  evening  wind,  thy  murmera  swell, 
Th'  enthusiast  of  the  lyre,  who  wander'd  here. 
Seems  yet  to  strike  his  visionary  shell. 
Of  power  to  call  forth  Pity's  tenderest  tear. 
Or  wake  wild  Freniy  from  h^  hideoos  cell  f 

Charlotte  Smith. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1759,  died,  in 
his  tihirty-seventh  year,  William  Collins, 
one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  our  most 
gifted  poets. 

A  contributor  to  memorials  of  Collins 
says  his  father  was  a  hatter  at  Chichester. 
*'  He  lived  in  a  genteel  style,  and  I  think 
filled  the  office  of  mayor  more  than  once ; 
he  was  pompous  in  nis  manners,  but  at 
his  death  left  his  affairs  rather  embar- 
rassed. Colonel  Martyn,  his  wife's  bro- 
ther, greatly  assisted  his  family;  and 
supported  Mr.  William  Collins  at  the 
university,  where  he  stood  for  a  fellow- 
ship, which,  to  his  great  mortification,  he 
lost,  and  which  was  his  reason  for  quitting 
that  place;  at  least,  that  was  his  pretext. 
But  he  had  other  reasons.  He  was  in 
arrears  to  his  bookseller,  his  tailor,  and 
other  tradesmen ;  but,  I  believe,  a  desire 
to  partake  of  the  gaiety  and  dissipation  of 
London  was  his  principal  motive.  Co- 
lonel Martyn  was  at  this  time  with  his 
regiment;  and  Mr.  Payne,  a  near  rela- 
tion, had  the  management  of  the  Collins's 
affairs,  and  had,  likewise,  a  commission 
to  supply  the  CoUins's  with  small  sums 

*  KoUe. 
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of  money.     The  Colonel  was  the  more 
sparing  in  this  order,  having  suffered  con- 
siderably by  Alderman  Collins,  who  had 
formerly  been  his  agent,  and,  forgetting 
that  his  wife's  brother^ s  cash  was  not  his 
own,  had   applied  it  to  his   own    use. 
When  Mr.  William  Collins  came  from 
the  university,  he  called  on  his  cousin 
Payne,  gaily  dressed,  and  with  a  feather 
in  his  hat;  at  which  his  relation  expressed 
surprise,  and  told   him   his  appearance 
was  by  no  means  that  of  a  young  man 
who  had  not  a  single  guinea  to  call  his 
own.     This  gave  him  great  offence ;  but, 
remembering   his    sole    dependence   for 
subsistence  vras   in  the  power  of  Mr. 
Payne,  he  concealed  his  resentment ;  yet 
could  not  refrain  speaking  freely  behind 
his  back,  and  saying  he  thought  him  a 

dull  fellow;  though  this  indeed 

was  an  epithet  he  was  pleased  to  bestow 
on  every  one  who  did  not  think  as  he 
would  have  them.    His  frequent  demands 
for  a  supply  obliged  Mr.  Payne  to  tell 
him  he  must  pursue  some  other  line  of 
life,   for  he   was   sure  Colonel  Martyn 
would  be  displeased  with  him  for  having 
done  so  much.   This  resource  being  stop- 
ped, forced  him  to  set  about  some  work, 
of  which  his  History  of  tlie  Revival  of 
Learning  was  the  first,  and  for  which  he 
printed  proposals  (one  of  which  I  have), 
and  took   the    first  subscription  money 
from  many  of  his  particular  friends.  The 
book  was  begun,  but  soon  stood  still. 
From  the  freedom  subsisting  between  us, 
we  took  the  liberty  of  saying  any  thing  to 
each  other:  I  one  day  reproached  him 
with  idleness ;  when,,  to  convince  me  that 
my  censure  was  unjust,  he  showed  me 
many   sheets  of  his  translation  of  Aris- 
totle, which  he  said   he  had  fully  em- 
ployed himself   about,  to  prevent  him 
from  calling  on  any  of  his  friends  so  fre- 
quently as  he  used  to  do.    Soon  alter 
this,   he    engaged   with  Mr.   Manby,  a 
bookseller  on  Ludgate  Hill,   to  furnish 
him  with  some  lives  for  the  Biographia 
Bntannica,  which  Manby  was  then  pub* 
lishing.     He  showed   me   some  of  the 
lives  in  embryo,  but  I  do  not  recollect 
tliat  any  of  them  came  to  maturity.    To 
raise  a  present  subsistence,  he  set  about 
writing  his  Odes ;  and,,  having  a  general 
invitation    to    my  home,  he  frequently 
passed  whole  days  there,,  which  he  emf 
ployed  in  writing  them,  and  as  frequently 
burning  what  he  had  written,  after  read- 
ing them  to  me.    Many  of  them  which 
pleased  me  I  struggled  to  preserve,,  but 


without  effect ;  for,  pretending  he  would 
alter  them,  he  got  them  from  me  and 
thrust  tliem  into  the  fire.     He  was  an  ac- 
ceptable companion  every  where;  and, 
among  the  gentlemen  who  loved  him  for 
his  genius,  I  may  reckon  Drs.  Armstrong, 
Barrowby,  and  Hill ;.  and  Messrs*  Quin, 
Garrack,  and  Foote,  who  frequently  took 
his  opinion  on  their  pieces,  before  they 
were  seen  by  the  public.    He  was  *parti- 
cularly  noticed  by  the  geniuses  who  fre- 
Quented  the  Bedford  and  Slaughter's  cof- 
ree-houses.    From  his  knowledge  of  Gar- 
rick,  he  had  the  liberty  of  the  scenes  and 
green-room,  where  he  made  diverting  ob- 
servations on  the  vanity  and  false  conse- 
quence of  that  class  of  people ;  and  his 
manner  of  relating  them  to  his  particular 
friends  was  extremely  entertaining.     In 
this  manner  he  lived  with  and  upon  his 
friends  until  the  death  of  Colonel  Mar- 
tyn, who  left  what  fortune  he  died  pos- 
sessed of  to  him  aud  his  two  sisters.    I 
fear  I  cannot  be  certain  as  to  dates,  but 
believe  he  left  the  university   in   1743. 
Some  circumstances  I  recollect  make  me 
almost  certain  he  was  in  London  that 
year ;  but  I  will  not  be  so  positive  of  the 
time  he  died,  which  I  did  not  hear  of 
until  long  after  it  happened.     When  his 
health  and  faculties  began  to  decline,  he 
went  to  France,  and  afterwards  to  Bath, 
in  hopes  his  health  might  be  restored, 
but  without  success.    I  never  saw  him 
after  his  sister  had   removed  him  from 
M<Donald*s  mad-house,  at   Chelsea,   to 
Chichester,  where  he  soon  sunk  into  a 
deplorable  state  of  idiotism." 


This    brief  outline  might  suffice  for 
ordinary  readers;  and  higher  minds  might 
*'  imagine  all  the  rest,''  in  the  life  of  him, 
"  who  more  than  any  other  of  our  martyr? 
to  the  lyre,  has  thrown  over  all  his  images 
and  his  thoughts  a  tenderness  of  mind, 
and  breathed  a  freshness  ovctr  the  pictures 
of  poetry,  which  the  mighty  Milton  has 
not  exceeded,  and  the  laborious  Gray  has 
not  attained.''   A  few  other  passages,  how- 
ever, may  be  useful  as  warnings  to  some  of 
less  ability  and  like  temperament.    The 
incidents  most  interesting  in  the  life  of 
Collins  would  be  those  events  which  elude 
the  vul^r  biographer ;  that  invisible  train 
of  emotions  which  were  gradually  passing 
in     his     mind;   those    passions    which 
moulded  his  genius,  and  which  broke  it ! 
Who  could  record  the  vacillations  of  a 
poetic  temper ;  its  early  hope,  and  its  late 
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despair;  its  wild  gaiety,  and   its  settled 

f»hrenzy ;  but  the  poet  himself?  Yet  Col- 
ius  has  lef^  behind  no  memorial  of  the 
wanderings  of  his  alienated  mind,  but  the 
errors  of  his  life. — At  college  be  pub- 
lished his  *'  Persian  Eclos^ues/'  as  they 
were  first  called,  to  which,  when  he 
thought  they  were  not  distinctly  Persian, 
he  gave  the  more  general  title  of  **  Ori- 
ental :"  yet  the  passage  of  Hassan,  in  the 
desert,  is  more  correct  in  its  scenery,  than 
perhaps  the  poet  himself  was  aware.  The 
publication  was  attended  with  no  success; 
but  the  first  misfortune  a  poet  meets  will 
rarely  deter  him  from  incurring  more.  He 
suddenly  quitted  the  University,  and  has 
been  censured  for  not  having  consulted 
his  friends  when  he  rashly  resolved  to  live 
by  the  pen.  But  he  had  no  friends  1 — 
Alive  to  the  name  of  Author  and  Poet, 
the  ardent  and  simple  youth  imagined  that 
a  nobler  field  of  action  oper\ed  on  him  in 
the  metropolis,  than  was  presented  by  the 
flat  uniformity  of  a  collegiate  life.  To 
whatever  spot  the  youthful  poet  flies,  that 
spot  seems  Parnassus,  as  civility  seems 
patronage.  He  wrote  h'is  odes  for  a  present 
supply  :  they  were  purchased  by  Millar, 
and  form  but  a  slight  pamphlet ;  yet  all 
the  interest  of  that  great  bookseller  could 
never  introduce  them  into  notice.  Not 
even  an  idle  compliment  is  recorded  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  poet.  When  we 
now  consider  that  among  these  odes  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  language, 
with  some  of  the  most  exquisitely  poetical, 
two  reflections  will  occur ;  the  aiflicultjr 
of  a  young  writer,  without  connections, 
obtaining  the  public  ear ;  and  the  languor 
of  the  poetical  connoisseurs,  which  some- 
times suffers  poems,  that  have  ndt  yet 
grown  up  to  authority,  to  be  buried  on 
the  shelf.  What  the  outraged  feelings  of 
the  poet  were,  appeared  when  some  time 
afterwards  he  became  rich  enough  to  ex- 
press them.  Having  obtained  some  for- 
tune by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  made 
good  to  the  publisher  the  deficiency  of  the 
unsold  odes,  and,  in  his  haughty  resent- 
ment of  the  public  taste,  consigned  the 
impression  to  the  flames  1 — It  cannot  be 
doubted,  and  the  recorded  facts  will  de- 
monstrate it,  that  the  poetical  disappoint- 
ments of  Collins  were  secffetly  preying  on 
his  spirit,  and  repressing  his  firmest  ex- 
ertions. His  mind  richly  stored  with 
literature,  and  his  soul  alive  to  taste,  were 
ever  leaning  to  the  impulse  of  Nature  and 
study — and  thus  he  projected  a  "  History 
of  the  Revival  of  Learning/'  and  a  trans- 


lation of  Aristotle*s  Poetics,'*  to  be  illus- 
trated by  a  large  commentary. — But  "  his 
great  fauU,'^  says  Johnson, ''  was  his  irre- 
tolulion  ;  or  the  frequent  calls  of  tmaie- 
diate  necessity  broke  his  Ichemes,  and 
suffered  him  to  pursue  no  settled  purpose.'* 
Collins  was,  however,  not  idle,  though 
without  application ;  for,  when  reproached 
with  idleness  by  a  friend,  he  showed  in- 
stantly several  sheets  of  his  version  of 
Aristotle,  and  many  embryos  of  some 
lives  be  had  engaged  to  compose  for  the 
Biographia  Britannica;  he  never  brought 
either  to  perfection  I  What  then  was  this 
in^eiolutionf  but  the  vacillations  of  a  mind 
broken  and  confounded  ?  He  had  ex- 
ercised too  constantly  the  highest  faculties 
of  fiction,  and  he  had  precipitated  himself 
into  the  dreariness  of  real  life.  None  but 
a  poet  can  conceive,  for  none  but  a  poet 
can  experience,  the  secret  wounds  inflicted 
on  a  mind  made  up  of  romantic  fancy  and 
tenderness  of  emotion,  who  has  staked 
his  happiness  on  his  imagination ;  and 
who  feels  neglect,  as  ordinary  men  might 
the  sensation  of  being  let  down  into  a 
sepulchre,  and  being  buried  alive.  The 
mmd  of  Tasso,  a  brother  in  fancy  to  Col- 
lins, became  disordered  by  the  opposition 
of  the  critics,  but  their  perpetual  neelect 
had  not  injured  it  less.  The  elegant  Hope 
of  the  ancients  was  represented  holding 
some  flowers,  the  promise  of  the  spring, 
or  some  spikes  of  corn,  indicative  of  ap- 

f>roaching  harvest — but  the  Hope  of  Col- 
ins  had  scattered  its  seed,  and  they 
remained  buried  in  the  earth. — ^To  our 
poor  Bard,  the  oblivion  which  covered 
nis  works  appeared  to  him  eternal,  as 
those  worki  now  seem  to  us  immortail. 
He  had  created  Hope,  with  deep  and  en- 
thusiastic feeling ! 

With  eyes  to  fur— 
Whiepering  promised  pleMare» 
And  bade  the  lovely  soeneti  at  dietanoe  hu.; 
And  Hope,  enchanted ,  luil'd,  and  wav'd  her 
golden  hair ! 

What  was  the  true  life  of  ColHns,  separ- 
ated from  its  adventitious  circumstances  ? 
It  was  a  life  of  Want,  never  chequered  by 
Hope,  that  was  striving  to  elude  its  owa 
observation  by  hurrying  into  some  tem- 
porary dissipation.  But  the  houra  o£ 
melancholy  and  solitude  were  sure  to 
return ;  these  were  marked  on  the  dial  of 
his  life,  and,  when  they  struck,,  the  gay 
and  lively  Collins,  like  one  of  bis  own 
enchanted  beings,  as  surely  relapsed  into 
his  natural  shape.    To  the  perpetual 
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coUecdons  of  his  poetical  disappoint- 
ments are  we  to  attribute  this  unsettled 
state  of  his  mind,  and  the  perplexity  of 
his  studies.  To  these  he  was  perpetually 
reverting,  as  after  a  lapse  of  several  years 
he  showed,  in  burning  his  ilUfated  odes. 
And  what  was  the  result  of  his  literary 
life?  It  is  known  that  he  returned  to 
his  native  city  of  Chichester  in  a  state 
almost  of  nakedness,  destitute,  diseased^ 
and  wild  in  despair,  to  hide  himself  in 
the  arms  of  a  sister. — ^The  cloud  had  long 
been  gathering  over  his  convulsed  intel- 
lect ;  and  the  fortune  he  acquired  on  the 
death  of  his  uncle  served  only  for  personal 
indulgences  which  rather  accelerated  his 
disorder.  There  were,  at  tirties,  some 
awful  pauses,  in  the  alienation  of  his 
mind — ^but  he  had  withdrawn  it  from 
study.  It  vfas  in  one  of  these  intervals 
that  Thomas  Wart  on  told  Johnson  that 
when  he  met  Collins  travelling,  he  took 
up  a  book  the  poet  carried  with  him,  from 
curiosity,  to  see  what  companion  a  roan 
of  letters  had  chosen — it  was  an  English 
Testament.  <<  I  have  but  one  book,"  said 
Collins,  "  but  that  is  the  best."  This  cir- 
cumstance is  thus  recorded  on  his  tomb. 

**  He  join'd  pare  iaith  to  strong  poetic  powers. 
And,  in  reviving  Reuon's  lucid  hours. 
Sought  on  one  ^>ok  hit  troubled  mind  to  r^st. 
And  rightly  deem'd  the  Book  of  God  the  best." 

Dr.  Warton  says — ^*' During  his  last 
malady  he  was  a  great  reader  of  the  Bible, 
I  am  fevored  with  tlie  following  anecdote 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shenton,  vicar  of  St 
Andrews,  at  Chichester,  by  whom  ColRns 
was  buried.  *  Walking  in  my  vicarial 
garden  one  Sunday  evening,  during  Col- 
lins' last  illness,  I  heard  a  female  (the 
servant  I  suppose)  reading  the  Bible  in 
his  chamber.  Mr.  Collins  had  been  ac- 
customed to  rave  much,  and  make  great 
rooanings ;  but  while  she  was  reading,  or 
rather  attempting  to  read,  he  was  not  only 
silent  but  attentive  likewise,  correcting' 
her  mistakes,  which  indeed  were  very  fre- 
quent, through  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  chapter  of  Genesis/  *' 

There  is  another  touching  feature  of 
Collins's distracted  mind — "At  Chichester 
tradition  has  preser>ed  some  striking  and 
affecting  occurrences  of  his  last  days ;  he 
would  haunt  the  aisles  and  cloisters  of  the 
cathedral,  roving  days  and  nights  together, 
loving  their 

JNm  leligiout  light; 
And,  when  the  chorifti«rs  chaunted  thnr 


anthem,  the  listening  and  bewildered  poet, 
carried  out  of  himself  by  the  solemn 
strains,  and  his  own^too  susceptible  ima- 
gination, moaned  and  shriekeci,  and  awoke 
a  sadness  and  a  terror  most  affecting 
in  so  solemn  a  place ;  their  friend,  tlieir 
kinsman,  and  their  poet,  was  before  them, 
an  awful  image  of  human  misery  and 
ruined  genius  1  "* 


The  worthy  historian  of  "English 
Poetry,*  'further  relates,  that  in  1754, 
Collins  was  at  Oxford,  "for  change  of  air 
and  amusement,"  and  staid  a  month. 
"I  saw  him  frequently,  but  he  was  so 
weak  and  low,  that  he  could  not  bear  con- 
versation. On6e  he  walked  from  his  lod- 
gings opposite  Christ-church,  to  Trinity- 
college,  but  supported  by  his  servant. 
Tlie  same  year,  in  September,  I  and  my 
brother  visited  him  at  Chichester,  where 
he  lived  in  the  cathedral  cloisters,  with  his 
sister.  The  first  day  he  was  in  high 
spirits  at  intervals,  but  exerted  himself  so 
much  that  he  could  not  see  us  the  second. 
Here  he  showed  us  an  Ode  to  Mr.  John 
Home,  on  his  leaving  England  for  Scot- 
land, in  the  octave  stanza,  very  long  and 
beginning — • 

Home,  thou  retvm'tt  from  Thames  t 

I  remember  there  was  a  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  spectre  of  a  man  drowned  in 
the  night,  or  in  the  language  of  the  old 
Scotch  superstitions— seized  by  the  angry 
spirit  of  the  waters,  appearing  to  his  wife 
with  pale  blue  cheeks,  &c.  Mr.  Home 
has  no  copy  of  it.  He  also  showed  us 
another  ode,  of  two  Or  three  four-lined 
stanzas,  called  the  Bell  of  Arragon ;  on  a 
tradition  that,  anciently,  just  before  a  king 
of  Spain  died,  the  great  bell  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sarragossa,  in  Arragon,  tolled 
spontaneously.     It  began  thus : — 

The  bell  of  Amgon,  they  say. 
Spontaneous  speaks  the  fatal  day,  &c. 

Soon  afterwards  were  these  lines : — 

Whatever  dark  aerial  power, 
Commiasion'd,  haunts  the  gloomy  tower. 

The  last  stanza  consisted  of  a  moral  tran 
sition  to  his  own  death  and  knell,  which 
he  called  *  some  simpler  bell.' '' 

Dr.  Drake  observes,  "  Of  this  exquisite 
poet,  who,  in  his  genius,  and  iu  his  per- 
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lonal  fate  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
celebrated  Tasso,  it  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  reliC^ues  are  so  few.  I 
must  particularly  lament  the  loss  of  the 
ode,  entitled  'The  Bell  of  Arragon/  which 
from  the  four  lines  preserved  in  this  paper 
seems  to  have  been  written  with  the  poet's 
wonted  power  of  imagination,  and  to- have 
closed  in  a  manner  strikingly  moral  and 
pathetic.  I  rather  wonder  that  Mr.  War- 
ton,  whopartook  much  of  the  romantic 
bias  of  Collins,  was  not  induced  to-  fill 
up  the  impressive  outline."  * 


The'  imagined  resemblance  of  Collins 
to  Tasso  suggests  insertion,  in  this  place,  of 
a  poem  by  Mrs.  Hemans.— There  is  an 
Italian  saying,  that  **  Tasso  with  his 
sword  and  pen  was  superior  to  all  men." 

Tasso  and  his  Sister. 

She  tat  where,  on  each  wind  that  sighed^ 

The  citron's  breath  went  by. 
While  the  deep  gold  of  eventide 

Bam'd  in  th'  Italian  eky. 
Her  bower  wat  one  where  day-Iight's  doee 

Full  oft  aweet  laughter  found, 
A«  thence  the  voice  of  childhood  rose 

To  the  high  vineyards  round. 

But  still  and  thoughtful  at  her  knee,. 

Her  children  stood  that  hour— 
Their  bursts  of  song,  and  dancing  glee, 
Hush'd  as  by  words  of  power. 
With  bright,  fix'd,  wondering  eye,  that  gas-d 

Up  to  their  molhei^s  face. 
With  brows  through  parting  ringlets  raised ^ 

They  stood  in  silent  grace. 

While  she— yet  something  o'er  her  look 

Of  uoumfulnsss  was  spread"— 
Forth  from  a  poet's  magic  book 

The  glorious  numbers  read : 
The  proud  undying  lay  which  pbur'd* 

Its  light  on  eWl  years  ;. 
His  of  the  gifted  pen  and  swurd^ 

The  triumph — and  the  tears. 

She  read  of  fair  Erminia's  flight. 

Which  Venice  once  m^ht  hear 
Sung  on  her  gliuering  seas,  at  night, 

Vy  many  a  gondolier  ; 
Of  Him  she  read,  who  broke  the  charm 

That  wrapt  the  myrtle  grove. 
Of  Godfrey's  deeds — of  Taacred's  arm,. 

That  slew  his  Paynim-love. 

Young  cheeks  around  that  bright  page  glow'd  ^ 

Young  holy  hearts  were  stirr'd. 
And  the  meek  tears  of  woman  flow'd 

Fait  o^er  each  burning  word  ; 

^Br.  Brake's  Gleaner. 


And  sounds  of  breeie,  and  fount,  and  Teaf  • 
Came  sweet  each  pause  between. 

When  a  strange  voice  of  sadden  grief 
Burst  on  the  gentle  scene 

Tht  mother  tumM— 4i  way-wom  man 

Ux  pilgrim-garb  stood  nigh. 
Of  stately  mien,  yet  wild  and  wan. 

Of  proud,  yet  restless  eye  : 
But  drops,  that  would  not  stay  lor  pride. 

From  that  dark  eye  gnsh'd  free. 
As,  pressing  his  pale  brow,  he  cried — 

"  Forgotten  er'n  by  thee  !" 

"  Atn  I  so  chang'd  f—and  yet  we  two 

Oft  hand  in  hand  have  play'a  ; 
This  brow  hath  been  all  bath'd  in  dew. 

From  wreaths  which  thou  hast  made  ! 
We  have  knelt  down,  and  said  one  prayer. 

And  sang  one  Tosper  strain  ; 
My  thoughu  aro  dim  with  clouds  of  caro — 

Tell  me  those  words  again  T 

"  Life  hath  been  heayy  on  my  head  ; 

I  come,  a  stricken  deer. 
Bearing  the  heart,  'midst  crowds  that  bled. 

To  bleed  in  stillness  here !" 
She  gaz'd — till  thoughto  !hat  long  had  slept 

Shook  all  her  thrilliur  frame, — 
She  fell  upon  his  ne<^,  and  wept. 

And  breath'd  her  Brother's  name. 

Her  Brodier's  name  ! — and  who  was  He, 

The  weaxy  one,  th'  unknown. 
That  came,  the  bitter  world  to  flee, 

A  stranger  to  his  own  f 
He  was  the  Bard  of  gifu  divine 

To  sway  the  hearts  of  men  : 
He  of  the  song  for  Salem'a  shrine. 

He  of  the  sword  and  pen« 


The  misery  which  results  from  indul|7.< 
ing  the  pleasures  of  imagination  in  youth 
is  well  expressed  in  these  cautionary  lines . 

Of  Fancy's  too  prevailing  power,  bewaro  ! 
Oft  has  she  bright  on  Life's  'air  morning 

shone  ; 
Oft  easted   Hope   on   Reason's   sovcre^pi 
throne. 
Then  clos'd  the  scene,  in  darkness  and  despair. 
Of  all  her  gifu,  of  all  her  powers  possest. 

Let  not  her  flattery  win  thy  youtiiful  ear. 
Nor  vow  long  faith  to  such  a  various  guest. 
False  at  the  last,  tho'  now  perchance  full 
dear ; 
The  casual  lover  with  her  charms  is  blest, 
But  woe  to  them  her  magic  bands  that  wear ! 


h.   ra. 
June    12.     Sun  rises    ...     3  45 
—  sets      .     .     .     8  15. 
Larkspur  flowers. 

Water    liemlock   begins   to   flower   in. 
manby  placesv 
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ESCUTCHEON  AT  CHOYDON  PALACE. 

Tbc   lubccquent   contDunicatioD,   ae-  CroyJoa  Palate. 

compui^bj  a  diuwiLg  of  the  oTvioB        d^_  jy^,^^  .^e  oldwt  ptit  of 

npreMnted  iq  Um  cognTiDg  Croydon  Palace,  which  U  enurely  oVbrlck, 

rPoT  lb*  Yhi  Book  7  "^  ""^  °^  '''^  Earliett  brick  building  ia 

*■  ■'  the  reign  of  Htnry  VI.     Here,  in  1573, 

AueKutcheonmrmountedby  acanopjr,  archbishop  Parker  entertained  Elizabeth 
OD  the  eastero  nail  of  the  old  archiepis-  tad  her  court  for  Mrtn  dayl.  Under  di« 
copal  palace  of  Croydon,  fell  donn,  toge-  commaDwealth  the  palace  *at  let  to  the 
ther  with  the  wall,  on  the  Bth  of  Jnne  Earl  of  Nottingham  at  £40  a  year;  and 
latt  jear.  In  a  few  days  aflerwatdi,  the  anerwardi  to  Sir  William  Brereton,  co- 
wcnlcheon  having  been  removed  with  the  lonet  nneral  of  the  Cheshire  forces,  who 
rehbish  on  which  it  lay,  I  took  the  ac-  resided  in  it,  and  tamed  the  chapel  into 
companying  iketch-  of  it.  The  wall  is  a  kitchen.  On  the  restoration  archbishop 
reinstated  wilhont  this  ancient  ornament.  Juion  repaired  and  lilted  it  up  ;  and  many 
I  forwaid  the  drawing  in  the  hope  that  of  his  si|cce«son  repaired  it  at  a  great  ex- 
it raay  find  a  place  in  the  Tear  Book.       '  pense  ;    tnost  of  ihem   occasionally   re- 

The  a .     --        ,       ^    .  ....        _...__...._,.___<,__, 


tweenfi*emartlet3,ar.— Sinisterquarttrly,  uninhabited  for  twenty  yean,  it  was  sold 

first  and  fourth,  at :   three  fleura-de-lis,  under  an  act  of  parliament  to  Abraham 

or;  for  France.    Second  and  third,  ju/ci .-  Pitches,   Esq.,  afterwards   Sir   Abraham 

three    lions    passant    guardant,    or ,-   for  Pitches,   for   £2530,   and    the    proceeds 

England.     The  dexter  division  bare  the  were   applied   towards   the    ex»n«e    of 

trms  of  Edward  the  Contetsor.  building  Weilmin|ter  Bridge.     The  cha- 

G,  S.  S.  pel  ii  now  used  for  the  Sunday  school; 

Croyrfoa,  April  1831.  and,  in  the  week,  for  the  school  of   ia> 
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dustiy.  The  palace  itself  is  converted 
into  a  calico-printing  manafiu:tory  and  a 
bleaching  ground.  In  1412,  when  James 
I.  king  of  Scotland  was  a  prisoner  in 
England,  he  dated  a  grant  of  Urumlanrig 
from  Croydon,  where  he  was  probably 
under  the  care  of  archbishop  Arundel. 
A  vineyard  is  mentioned  to  have  been 
here  in  the  time  of  Edward  II. 

Vmetfords. 
Upon  the  authority  of  many  ancient 
writers,  Mr.  Pegge  affirmed  the  existence 
in  early  times  of  Tineyards  it  England 
for  the  culture  of  grapes,  and  that  they 
were  introduced  by  the  Romans  about 
980.  The  I  Ion.  Daines  Barrington  de- 
nied it,  and  disputed  Mr.  Pegge*s  inter- 
pretation of  some  of  the  passages  he  had 
cited.  Mr.  Gough  learnedly  replied  to 
Mr.  Barrington,  and  adduced  two  in- 
stances from  ancient  authors  who  men- 
tion vineyards  and  orchards  as  distinct 
things.* 

3^nnt  13. 

June  13,  1823,  Mr.  Robert  Bowman 
of  Irthington,  near  Carlisle,  died,  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years. 

Dr.  Barnes  published  some  account  of 
this  Cumberland  patriarch,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,  1820.     He 
says   his  birth-day  is  not  known;  and, 
'*  as  some  doubts  have  been  entertained 
with  respect  to  his  age,  to  put  it  beyond 
dispute,  I  have  examined  the  regi>ter  of 
his  baptism,  in  the   parish    church   of 
Hay  ton.    His  name,  ana  place  of  nativity^ 
as  well  as  the  year  of  baptism,  which  was 
1705,  are  very  legible^  but,  from  his  name 
having  been  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page, 
llie  month  and  diur  are  worn  out."    He 
was  bom  at   Bridgewood-foot,   a  small 
ftirm-house,  and  hamlet,  about  two  miles 
from  Irthington,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1705,  in  the  house  where  his  grandfather 
had  resided,  and  where  his  father  also 
was  bom,  both  of  whom  were  brought 
up  to  husbandry.     His   ancestors  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  in  the  early  part 
•f  his  life  he  professed  that  religion ; — 
but,  many  years  ago^  he  became  a  member 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  was  a  con- 
stant   and    orderly  attendant  upon    its 
worship,  until   prevented    by   age    and 
infirmity.     From  early  vouth  he  had  been 
a  laborious  worker,  ana  was  at  all  times 
healthy  and  strong,  having  never  taken 

*  Manning  and  Br»y's  Somy. 


madiciiM,  nor  been  visited  with  any  kind 
of  illness,  except  the  measles  when  a  child, 
and  the  hooping-cough  when  above  one 
hundred  years  of  age.    During  the  course 
of  his  long  life  he  was  onlv  once  intoxif. 
cated,  which  ws^  at  a  wedding ;  and  he 
never  used  tea  or  coffee,   his  principal- 
food  having  been  bread,  potatoes^  hasty- 
pudding,  broth,  and  occasionally  a  little 
flesh  meat.   He  scarcely  ever  tasted  ale  or 
spirits,  his  chief  beverage  was  water ;  or 
milk  and  water  mixed.    This  abstemious- 
ness arose  partly  from  a  dislike  to  strong 
liquors,  but  more  from  a  saving  disposi- 
tion, beinff  remarkably   careful    of   his 
money,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  things 
of  this  world.     For  the  same  reason,  as 
he  himself  acknowledged,  he  never  used 
snuff  or  tobacco.    With  these  views,  his 
habits  of  industry,  and  disregard  of  per- 
sonal iatigue,  were    extraordinary ;    he 
having  often  been  up  for  two  or  three 
nights  in  a  week,  particularly  when  bring- 
ing home  coals  or  lime.     In  his  younger 
days  he  was  rather  robust,  excellent  in. 
bodily  strength,  and  was  considered   a 
master  in  the  art  of  wrestling — an  exercise 
to  which  he  was  particularly  attached. 
He  was  of  a  low  stature,  being  not  above 
five  feet  five  inches  in  height,  with  a  large 
chest,  well-proportioned  limbs, and  weigh- 
ing about  twelve  stone.    His  vigor  never 
forsook  him  till  far  advanced  in  life;  for, 
in  his  hundred  and  eighth  year,  he  walked 
to   and   from    Carlisle    (sixteen    miles), 
without  the  help  of  a  staff,  to  see  the 
workmen  lay   the  foundation    stone  of 
Eden  bridee.    In  the  same  year  he  actu- 
ally reaped  corn,  made  hay,  worked  at 
hedging,  and  assisted  in  all  the  labors  ot 
the  field,  with,  apparently,  as  much  en- 
ergy as  the  stoutest  of  his   sons.    As 
might  be  expected,  his  education  was. 
very  limited,  but  be  possessed  a  consi- 
derable sliare  of  natural  sense,  with  much 
self-denial,   and  passed   a  life  of   gre^t 
regularity  and  prudence,  without  troubling 
himself  by  much  thought  or  reflection. 
His  memory  was  very  tenacious :   he  re- 
membered the  rebellion  in  1715,  when 
he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  witnessed  a 
number  of  men  running  away  from  the* 
danger.      In    tlie  second    rebellion,   in- 
the  year    1745^  be    was    employed   in 
cutting  trenches  round  Carlisle,  but  fled, 
from  his  disagreeable  situation  as  soon 
as    aa  opportunity   afforded    for  escap- 
ing.     He  did    not    marry   till  he   was 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  wife  lived  with- 
him  fifty-two  years,  dying  in  1807,  aged 
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eighty-one.  In  1810  one  of  his  bmthen 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety- nine ;  and  in 
1818  a  cousin  died,  aged  ninety-five; 
another  cousin,  eighty-^even  years  old, 
survived  him.  He  left  six  sons,  the 
youngest  fifty  years  of  age,  and  Ihe  eldest 
sixty-two ;  his  grand-children  were  twenty 
in  number;  his  great  grand-children  only 
eleven :  he  never  had  any  daughters. 
About  the  year  1799  he  lost  all  his  teeth, 
but  no  mark  of  debility  appeared  about 
his  person  before  1813,  when  he  took  to 
his  bed,  and  never  was  able  to  use  bis 
limbs  afterwards.  During  the  first  nine 
years  of  his  confinement  his  health  and 
spirits  continued  good^  and  he  was  free 
from  corporeal  pain;  but  for  the  last 
twelve  months  his  intellects  became  ratber 
impaired.  On  the  day  before  his  death 
he  was  seized  with  illness ;  the  next  day 
he  grew  weaker,  and  weaker  as  the  day 
declined,  but  experienced  no  sickness. 
At  about  eight  in  the  evening  he  slept 
silently  away  in  the  arms  Of  death. 

Mr.  Bowman  resided,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  with  one  of  his  sons,  upon 
tiis  own  estate,  and  died  possessed  of 
considerable  property — the  fruit  of  un- 
wearied perseverance  and  active  industry, 
through  a  longer  portion  of  time  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  man. 

To  this  account  the  editor  of  the  Wake- 
field Journal  adds,  **  We  understand  from 
a  srandson  of  Mr.  Bowman,  residing  at 
W^efield,  that  he  had  attained  his 
hundred  and  eighteenth  year  and  some 
months." 


Jtau  13. 


a.  ID. 

3  45 
B  15 


Sun  rises  .    . 

—  Sets      .    . 
Portugal  blue  squiU  flowers. 
Hairy  dandelion  flowers. 
,  Rough  dandelion  in  blow  eveiy  where. 
Whit^  orchis  flowers. 


9ntu  14. 

Pope  nr  plain  Prose. 

Id  a  life  of  Pope,  written  by  Ayres> 
and  published  by  Uurll,  is  the  following 
advertisement : — 

"  Daily  Post  of  Frida^y  14M  (f  June^ 

1728. 
**  Whereas  there  has  beeo  a  scaiylalous 
paper  cried  about  the  streets,  under  the 
title  of  *  A  Popp  upon  Pope,'  insinuating 
that  I  was  whipMd  in  Hani*walks,  on 
lliursday  last; — ^This  is  to  give  notice 


that  I  did  not  stir  out  of  my  house  at 
Twickenham,  and  that  the  same  is  a  ma- 
licious and  ill-grounded  report. 

Alexander  Pope/' 


June   14.    Suu  rises    .    . 
—  s^ts       .    . 
Viper  buglos  flowers. 

h.  m. 
.     3  44 
.     8   16 

Sunt  15. 

Frost. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1791,  a  remark- 
able change  in  the  weather  took  place 
within  a  tow  days.  The  thermometer, 
which  stood  at  seventy-five,  fell  to  twenty- 
five  degrees.  The  hills  of  Kent  and 
Surrey  were  covered  with  hoar  frost,  and 
whitened  with  snow.  In  many  places 
there  was  ice  of  the  thickness  of  a  shilling. 

h.  m. 
June   15.    Sun  rises    .     .     .^    3  44 
—  sets      ...    8  16 
Grass  is  now  long,  and  nearly  ready  to 
cut. 

Sune  l& 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
the  great  John,  duke  of  Marlborough ; 
and  also  of  the  famous  battle  of  Dettingen, 
when  the  British  and  allied  troops,  com- 
manded by  king  George  II.  in  person, 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French 
army. 

Thomas  Brown,  of  Bland's  Regiment. 
[To  Mr.  Hooe.] 

Sir,— «  You  notice  under  this  day,  both 
in  your  first  volume,  and  abo  in  your 
second  volume  of  your  Every-Dt^  nook^ 
the  death  of  the  most  able,  and  most  suc- 
cessful chieftain  that  our  British  Islands 
ever  produced,  with  the  exception  of  one 
now  living,  as  happening  in  1722.  Ex- 
actly twenty-one  years  afterwards,  an 
English  dragoon  signalized  himself  in  a 
way  which  proved  to  the  world  that,  from 
the  general  to  the  private  soldier,  England 
was  as  unmatched  in  the  last  century  as 
she  is  in  the  present. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  1743,  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Dettingen.  In  this  battle 
served  a  private  dragoon,  in  Bland's 
regiment,  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Brown  ;. 
he  was  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,, 
and  had  not  been  one  year  in  the  army. 
The  French  gen-des-arms,  in  a  charge. 
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took   the  ftandard  from  die  regiment. 
Brown  dashed  after  the  gen-d'amui  who 
bore  off  the  trophy— -laid  hold  of  it,  and 
then  pistolled  tne  Frenchman;  with  his 
swora  in  its  scabbard^  his  hands  grasping 
both  bridle  and  standard,  he  put  spurs 
into  his  horse,  and,  exposed  to  fire  and 
sword,  as  when  recapturing  the  standard, 
made  his  way  through  a  lane  of  the 
enemy.    He  received  eight  cuts  in  the 
fiice,  head,  and  neck ;  two  balls  lodged 
in  his  back,  and  three  went  through  his 
hat    His  nose  and  upper  lip  were  nearly 
severed  from  his  face — a  terrible  gash 
from  the  top  of  h'is  forehead,  crossed  his 
left  eye— he  received  two  other  wounds 
on  the  forehead,  and  two  on  the  back  of 
the  neck — besides  having  two  fingers  of 
the  bridle  hand  chopped  off.    His  regi- 
ment welcomed  him  back  into  their  ranks 
with  three  huzzas,  such  as  none  but  Bri- 
tons know  how  to  give.    In  this  battle 
Brown  had  two  horses  killed  under  him. 
Brown's  father  was  a  blacksmith.  Thomas 
was  born  at  Kirkleatham,  not  fiir  from 
Scarborough;  he  was  bound  apprentice 
to  a  shoemaker  at  Yarm.    He  stood  five 
feet  eleven  inches.    George  II.  offered 
Brown  a  commission  in  the  army,  but  his 
not  being  able  to  write  prevented  hit 
acceptance  of  it.    The  king  placed  Brown 
near  his  person  in  the  life  guards.    As 
the  balls  in  his  back  could  not  be  extract- 
ed, he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  service. 
lie  had  a  pension  of  jt30  per  annum, 
and  died  at  Yarm,  of  his  wounds,  January, 
1746,  aged  thirty-one. 

I  have  an  engraving  of  this  hero.  The 
print  is  12^  inches,  by  8.  Head  and  bust. 
Two  compartments  are  below  the  portrait; 
in  one  he  retakes  the  standard,  firing  his 
pistol  at  the  gen-d'arro,  who  falls  back- 
ward off  his  horse ;  three  Frenchmen  are 
hacking  at  Brown,  and  two  firing  their 
pistols  at  him.  In  the  second  vignette  he 
IS  steady  in  his  saddle,  ralloping  back  to 
the  British  line,^one  French  Dragoon 
hacking — one  giving  point— and  one 
firing  his  pistol.  My  print  is  by  L.  Boi- 
tard,  very  rare,  and  in  fine  condition :  it 
was  published  November  8, 1713,  **  Price 
one  Shilling."    What  is  it  wortl.    nw? 

You  quote  some  beautiful  verses  om 
"Scott  of  Amwell."  On  the  'aia  of 
January,  1809,  being  at  that  pentM.  a 
loyal  and  a  royal  volunteer,  I  composed, 
m  my  military  ardour,  the  following 

Farody  on  ScotVs  Verses, 
I  love  th«  drom's  inipiring  sound. 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round  - 


To  daring  yonths  it  ploatare  yieldi,^ 
Who  leave  gmy  cities,  qntot  fields. 
To  win  themseWes  a  glorious  name* 
Uphold  their  country,  and  her  £une  ; 
And,  when  their  sovereign's  voice  commands* 
To  march,  to  fight,  and  fall  in  foreign  lands. 

I  love  the  drum's  enlivening  sound. 
Parading  round,  and  round,  and  round  ; 
To  me  it  speaks  of  safety  won> 
Of  Home  secure,  the  Foe  undone. 
The  Widow  smiling  through  her  tears. 
The  Bride  dismissing  all  her  fears. 
The  Sire,  whilst  weeping  o'er  his^wariike  son^ 
Redeeming  Trophies  he  in  Battle  won. 

J.  M.  OP  M.  11. 
ApHi,  183U 

Wa». 

**  Why  may  I  not  go  and  cut  the  throats 
of  those  who  would  cut  our  throats  if  they 
could  ?** — Do  you  then  consider  it  as  » 
disgrace  that  they  should  be  wickeder 
than  you  ?  Why  do  you  not  go  and  rob 
thieves,  who  would  rob  you  if  they  could  ? 
Why  do  you  not  revile  them  that  revile 
YOU  T  Why  do  you  not  hate  them  that 
hate  you  ?  'Erastma. 

The  amiable  vice 

Hid  in  magnificence,  and  drown'd  in  state. 
Loses  the  fiend  ;  receives  the  sounding  name- 
Of  Gioriatu  War  ;  and  through  th'  admiring 

throng, 
Uncnrs'd  Uke  onamented  murdereis  move. 

Eaweett, 
•  h,  m. 

June  16.    Sun  rises    ...    3  44 
—  sets    .  .    .    .    8  16 
Canterbury  bells.  Campanula  medium^ 
flowers.    This  species  is  called  Gants  de 
notre  Dame,  or  our  lady's  gloves. 

The  Midsummer  beetle  or  ferncliafer 
begins  to  appear. 


Sum  17. 

A  TORTOISEHSHELL  ToM  CaT. 

Among  the  covetors  and  collectors  of 
specimens  of  feline  curiosities,  this  was,, 
and  perhaps  is,  deemed  an  animal  of  great 
consequence.  Under  this  date,  less  than 
five  years  ago,  we  find  one  obligingly 
proffered  for  sale,  by  public  advertise- 
ment.— 

<*  A  Hahdsome  Toetoiseshell  Tom 
Cat  to  be  disposed  op,  on  reasonable 
terms.  Apply  atMr.  White's,  5,  Swinton- 
place,  Bagnigge-wells-road."  The  Times, 
•Tthof  July,  1826. 

A  mak  cat  of  the  tortoiseshell  color  i» 
esteemed  a  rarity,  and  was  formerly  wortU 

considerable  sum. 
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A  whimsical  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  **  Comic  An- 
nual by  Thomas  Hood,  Esq.,  1830,"  may 
enable  speculators  to  determine  whether 
ihe  value  of  **  the  article"  is  increased  or 
not,  by  this  singular  information  : — 

**  Sir — I  partickly  with  the  Satiety  to 
be  called  to  consider  the  Case  what  fol- 
lows, as  I  think  mite  be  maid  Transax- 
tionable  in  the  next  Reports : — 

«<  My  Wif  had  a  Tomb  Cat  that  dyd. 
Being  a  torture  Shell  and  a  Grate  fayerit, 
we  had  Him  berried  in  the  Guardian,  <ind 
for  the  sake  of  inrichment  of  the  Mould  I 
had  the  carks  deposited  under  the  roots 
of  a  Gosberry  Bush.  The  Frute  being 
up  till  then  of  the  smooth  kind.  But  the 
next  Seson's  Frute  alter  the  Cat  was 
berried,  the  Goiberris  was  all  hairy«-and 
rooie  Remarkable  the  Catpilers  of  the 
same  bush  was  All  of  the  same  hairy 
Discription. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Frost." 


or  steward  of  Southwaik,  without  his 
majesty's  approbation ;  and  that,  if  they 
presented  any  his  majesty  did  not  like^ 
they  should  proceed  in  wonted  manner 
to  a  second  choice;  if  that  was  disap- 
proved, his  majesty  to  nominate  them; 
and,  if  within  five  days  they  thought  good 
to  assent  to  this,  all  former  miscarriages 
should  be  forgotten— *And  so,"  says 
Evelyn,  **  they  tamely  parted  with  their 
so  ancient  privileges,  after  they  had  dined 
and  been  treated  by  the  king.  Divers  oi 
the  old  and  most  learned  lawyers  and 
judges  were  of  opinion  that  they  could 
not  forfeit  their  charter,  but  might  be 
personally  punished  for  their  misdemean- 
ors; but  the  plurality  of  the  youngei 
judges,  and  rismg  men,  judginl  it  other- 
wise." 


h*  m. 
June  17.    Sun  rises    ...    3  44 
—  sete      ...    8  Id 
Field  mallow  begins  to  flower  and  is 
common  in  July. 
Field  bindweed  flowers. 
Yellow  fla   iris  common. 


giuit^  18. 

CHARTSa  OF  LOVDOH. 

June  18, 1683,  Mr.  Evelyn  says,  '<  I 
was  present,  and  saw  and  hc»rd  the  hum- 
ble submission  and  petition  of  the  lord 
mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen,  4>n  behalf 
of  the  city  of  London,  on  the  quo  war~ 
ranto  against  their  charter,  which  they 
deliver^  to  his  majesty  fJames  II.],  in 
the  presence  chamb^.  My  lord  keeper 
[North]  made  a  speech  to  them,  exagger- 
ating the  disorderly  and  riotous  behaviour 
in  the  late  election,  and  polling  for  Pa- 
pillon  and  Dubois  [for  sheri£&],  after  the 
common  hall  had  been  dissolved,  with 
other  misdemeanors,  libels  on  the  govern- 
ment, &c.,  bv  whidi  they  had  incurred 
his  majesty's  high  displeasure ;  and  that, 
but  for  this  submission,  and  under  such 
articles  as  the  king  should  require  their 
obedience  to,  he  would  certainly  enter 
judgment  against  them.  The  thmgs  re- 
quired were,  that  they  should  neither 
elect  mayor,  sheriff,  alderman,  recorder, 
common-seijeant,    town-clerk,    coroner, 


June.  18.     Sun  rises  ...    3  43 
—  sets      ...     8  17 

Candytuft,  white  and  purple,  in  flower ; 
and  continues  blowing  till  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. 

Sweet  Williams  flower  and  continue 
blowing  till  August. 


^MXit   19. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1707,  died  at 
Hampstead  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  dean 
of  St.  Pauls  and  master  of  the  temple. 
He  was  bom  in  Southwaik  about  1641. 
At  the  revolution  he  was  greatly  embar- 
rassed how  to  act.  The  government  gave 
him  time  for  consideration,  and,  aided  by 
his  wife's  intreaties,  he  complied.  A  little 
while  after  an  arch  bookseller  seeing  him 
handingher  along  St.  PauKs  Church-yard, 
said,  ''There  goes  Dr.  Sherlock,  with  his 
reasons  for  taking  the  oaths  at  his  fingers' 
ends.'' 


h.    in. 

June  19.    Sun  rises   .     . 

.     .     3  43 

—  sets      .    . 

.     .     8   17 

Rampion  flowers. 

Love-io-a-mist  flowers. 

gitttie  20. 

Curious  Advertisbmemtb. 
[For  the  Ye^r  Book.] 

Clerical  Duty. 

June  20, 17V6.  In  the  SUmford  Mer« 
cury  of  this  date  is  the  following  Adver- 
tisement : — 

'<  If  any  Clbrgymak  of  a  good  char- 
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acter  has  the  misiortuiie  to  be  destitute 
of  preferment,  and  will  accept  of  a  Curacy 
of  £27  in  money  yearly,  and  a  House 
kept,  let  him  with  speed  send  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  Bookseller,  in  Boston,  Mr.  Boys, 
Bookseller,  in  Louth,  or  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Charles  Burnett,  of  Burgh  in  the 
Marsh,  near  Spilsby,  in  the  County  of 
.  Lincoln,  and  he  may  be  fiirther  satisfied.'' 

A  Sanguinmy  Difference. 

In  the  same  Journal  of  March  28  pre- 
ceding is  aimounced — 

**  Whereas  the  majority  of  Apothe- 
caries in  Boston  have  agreed  to  pull  down 
the  price  of  Bleeding  to  six-pence,  let 
these  certifie  that  Mr.  Richara  Clarke, 
Apothecary,  will  bleed  any  body  at  his 
shop,  gratis." 

J.  H.  S. 


him  20. 


3  43 

8  17 


Sun  rises   .     . 
—  sets      .     . 
Yellow  Plilomis  flowers. 
Scarlet  lychnis  usually  begins  to  flower 
and  continues  till  the  end  of  July  or  be- 
ginning of  August. 

Orange  lily  in  full  flower. 


Sunt  21. 

The  Season. 

Among  the  '*  Lays  of  the  Minnesingers*' 
is  a  Norman  song  of  the  season  written 
in  the  14th  or  15th  century. 

The  lady  of  my  love  resides 

Within  a  garden's  bound  ; 
There  springs  the  rose,  the  lily  there 

And  hollyhock  are  found. 

Hy  garden  is  a  beauteous  spot, 
Oamish'd  with  blossoms  gay  ; 

There  a  true  lover  guards  her  well. 
By  night  as  well  as  day. 

Alas !  no  sweeter  thing  can  be. 

Than  that  sweet  nightingale  ; 
Joyous  he  sings  at  morning  hour, 

Till,  tired,  his  numbers  fail. 
But  late  I  saw  my  lady  cull 

The  violets  on  the  green  : 
How  lovely  did  she  look  I  methongbt. 

What  beauty  there  WkS  seen ! 

An  instant  on  her  form  I  gued, 

8o  delicately  white  ; 
Mild  as  the  tender  lamb  was  she, 

A  d  aa  the  red  roae  bright 


Foxglove  begins  to  flower  under  bedges : 
in  gardens  there  is  a  white  variety. 
Spanish  love*in-a-inist  flowers. 
Chili  strawberry  begins  to  fruit. 
Scarlet  strawberries  now  abound 
Madock  cherries  begin  to  ripen.  ^ 
Charlock  and  Kidl<MA,  terrible  Weeds 
to  the  fimner,  cover  the  fields  with  their 
pale  yellow. 


Sum  22. 

June  22,  1684,  Mr.  Evelyn  enters  in 
his  Diary — ^*<  Last  Friday  Sir  Thonaa 
Armstrong  was  executed  at  Tybnm  for 
trea.«on,  having  been  outlawed,  and  ap- 
prehended in  Holland,  on  the  conspiracy 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  lord  John  Rus- 
sell, &c.,  which  gave  occasion  of  discourse 
to  people  and  lawyers,  in  regard  it  was 
on  an  outlawry  that  judgment  was  given 
and  execution.'' 

Burnet  says  that  Armstitmg  on  being 
brought  up  for  judgment  insisted  on  his 
right  to  a  trial,  the  act  giving  that  right 
to  those  that  come  in  within  a  year,  and 
the  year  was  not  expired.  Jefleries  re- 
fused it;  and,  when  Armstrong  insisted 
that  he  asked  nothing  but  the  law,  Jefleries 
told  him  he  should  have  it  to  the  full,  and 
ordered  his  execution  in  six  days.  Soon 
afterwards  went  to  Windsor  and  Charles 
IL  took  a  ring  from  his  finger  and  gave  it 
to  him. 


11.  m« 

June  21. 

Sun  rises    ...    3  43 

—  sets     ...    8  17 

Tbb  Season. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  June  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  poet's  May,  the  ensuing 
verses  of  the  lady  Christine  de  Pisan  are 
allowable  to  this  month. 

Invitation. 

This  month  of  May  hath  joys  for  all. 
Save  me  alone  ;  soch  fate  is  mine : 

Him  once  so  near  to  me  I  mourn* 
And  sigh,  and  plaintively  repine. 

He  was  a  gentle,  noble  love. 

Whom  thos  the  adverse  fates  remove  : — 

O  soon  return  my  love  I  * 

In  this  fair  month  when  all  things  bloom. 
Come  to  the  green  mead,  come  away  ! 

Where  joyous  ply  the  meny  larks 
And  nightingales  their  minstrelsy  ; 

Thou  know'st  the  spot :— ^with  plaintive  strain 

Again  I  sigh,  I  cry  again, 

O  soon  return »  my  love  ! 

The  Minnesinger  of  ^*  the  Birdmeadow,'* 
Vogelweide,  addresses  these  stanzas  to  bis 
lady-love— 
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Tbb  Ladt  avd  thb  May. 

Wlieii  from  the  sod  the  Aow'rets  spring,      * 

And  tmile  to  meet  the  sun's  bright  my. 
When  birds  their  sweetest  carols  sing 
In  ell  the  morning  pride  of  May, 
'  What  lovelier  than  Uie  prospect  there  T 
Can  earth  boast  any  thing  so  fair  t 
To  me  it  seems  an  almost  heaven, 
8o  beaateooa  to  my  eyes  that  yision  bright  is 
given. 

But  when  a  lady,  ehaste  and  fair. 

Noble,  and  dad  in  rich  attire. 
Walks  through  the  throng  with  gracious  air, 

A  sun  that  bids  the  stars  retire, — 
Then,  where  are  all  thy  boastings.  May  ? 
What  hast  thou  beautiful  and  gay 
Compared  with  that  supreme  delight  ? 
We  leave  thy  loveliest  flowers,  and  watch  that 
lady  bright. 

Wooldst  thou  believe  me — come  and  place 

Before  thee  all  this  pride  of  May ; 
Then  look  but  on  my  lady's  face. 

And,  which  is  best  and  brightest  7  say 
For  me,  how  soon  (if  choice  were  mine) 
This  would  I  take,  and  that  resign  I 
And   say,   '*  Though   sweet  thy  beauties. 
May  ! 
I'd  rather  forfeit  all  than  lose  my  lady  gay." 

By  the  same  poet  are  the  ensuing  gentle 
Terses — 

Ladt  and  Flowers. 

"  Lady,"  I  said,  ''  thU  garland  wear  I 
For  thou  wilt  wear  it  gracefully  ; 
And  on  thy  brow  'twill  sit  so  fair. 
And  thou  wilt  dance  so  light  and  free  ', 
Had  I  a  thousand  gems,  on  thee. 
Fair  one  !  their  brilliant  light  should  shine  : 
Would 'st  thou  sndi  gift  accept  from  me,>- 
O  doubt  me  not, — it  should  be  thine. 

'*  Lady,  so  beautiful  thou  art. 
That  I  on  thee  the  wreath  bestow, 
Tis  the  best  gift  I  can  impart  ; 
But  whiter,  rosier  flowers,  I  know. 
Upon  the  distant  plain  they're  springing. 
Where  beauteously  ther  heads  ihey  rear. 
And  birds  their  sweetest  songs  are  singing  : 
Come  I  let  us  go  and  pluck  them  there  I " 

She  took  the  beauteous  wreath  I  chose. 
And,  like  a  child  at  praises  glowing. 
Her  cheeks  blushed  crimson  as  the  rose 
^When  by  the  snow-white  lily  growing  : 
But  all  from  those  bright  eyes  eclipse 
Received  ;  and  then,  my  toil  to  pay. 
Kind,  precious  words  fell  from  her  lips  : 
What  more  than  this  I  shall  not  say. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  summer-lay 
by  another  Minnesinger,  Count  Kraft  of 
Toggenburg,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Does  any  one  seek  the  soul  of  mirth. 
Let  him  hie  to  the  greenwood  tree ; 
And  there,  beneath  the  verdant  shade. 
The  bloom  of  the  summer  see ; 


For  there  sing  the  birds  right  mflvrily. 

And  there  will  the  bounding  heart  upaprbig. 

To  the  lofty  clouds,  on  joyful  wing. 

On  the  hedgerows  spring  a  thousand  flowets. 
And  he,  from  whose  heart  sweet  May 
Hath  baoish'd  cave,  finds  many  a  joy ; 
And  I,  too^  would  be  gay. 
Were  the  load  of  pining  care  away  ; 
Were  my  lady  kind,  my  soul  were  light, 
Joy  crowning  joy  would  raise  its  flight*— 

The  flowers,  leaves,  hills,  the  vale,  and  mead. 

And  May  with  all  iu  light, 

Compar'd  with  the  roses  are  pale  indeed. 

Which  my  lady  bears ;  and  bright 

My  eyes  will  shine  as  they  meet  my  sight 

Those  beautiful  lips  of  rosy  hue. 

As  red  as  the  rose  just  steep'd  m  dew. 


h.  m. 
3  43 
8  17 


June  S3.    Son  rises   .    . 
—  seu     .    . 
Blue  sowthistle  flowers. 
Corn-flower,  or  red-cockle,  begins  to 
6ower. 
The  red  poppy  abounds  in  com-held&. 

Bunt  23. 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  1703,  WilKam 
Fuller,  '<  the  &mour  Imposter,  and  Cheat 
Master  General  of  England,"  received  a 
merited  sentence  for  his  enormous  villan* 
ies.  He  was  son  of  a  butcher,  at  Milton, 
neat  Sittingboume,  in  Kent,  and  appren- 
ticed, in  1686,  to  John  Hartly,  a  rabbit- 
wool-cutter,  in  Shoe-lane,  London,  from 
whom  be  ran  away,  and  professed  to  be- 
come a  Roman  Catholic. — Having  a  fine 
person  and  an  ingenuous  countenance, 
Lord  Melfort  retained  him  as  a  page ;  but 
leaving  his  lordship's  service,  and  marry- 
ing about  the  same  time^  he  became 
greatly  distressed,  and  threw  himself  upon 
the  generosity  of  his  father-in-law,  and 
his  master.  Averse  to  labor,  he  entecpd 
upon  a  life  of  high  dissipation,  which  he 
supported  by  diflTerent  frauds.  He  had 
servants  in  livery,  assumed  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  army,  then  colonel,  adopted 
the  title  of  5ir  William  Fuller,  and  finally 
created  himself  Lord  Fuller.  His  man- 
ners and  appearance  were  attractive  :  he 
succeeded  m  borrowing  large  sums  of 
money,  and,  when  that  expedient  fiiiled, 
passed  counterfeit  bills.  After  exhausting 
these  sources  of  revenue  he  commenced 
dealer  in  plots,  and  had  not  that  trade 
been  over-done  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
might  have  been  the  idol  of  one  party  in 
the  state,  to  the  destruction  of  many  on 
the  contrary  side.     He  talked  of  the  dif- 
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ierent  potentates  of  Earope  with  as  much 
of  impudent  ease  as  he  did  of  the  peers  of 
his  own  country,  and  of  his  interest  at 
court  In  1696  his  assurance  arrived  to 
such  a  height  that  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  he  pretended  that  no  person  had 
been  more  actively  engaged  with  Sir  Joha 
Fenwick  than  himself;  but  his  character 
was  so  notoriously  bad  that  the  house 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  read.  Though 
baffled  he  was  not  abashed :  and  he  fol- 
lowed his  base  projects,  till  in  1703  the 
House  of  Lords  prosecuted  him  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  for  publishing  two  false  and 
scandalous  libels  under  the  titles  of '*  Ori- 
ginal Letters  of  the  late  King  James  and 
others  to  his  greatest  Friends  in  England ;" 
and  '^  Twenty-six  Depositions  of  Persons 
of  quality  and  worth.  He  was  convicted, 
ana  his  sentence  marked  the  enormity  of 
his  wickedness.  The  court  ordered  that 
he  should  appear  in  the  courts  of  West- 
minster with  a  paper  affixed  to  his  person, 
denoting  his  offence,  stand  thrice  in  the 
pillory,  be  sent  to  the  house  of  correction 
to  be  whipped,  be  continued  at  labor 
until  October  24  following,  and  remain 
in  custody  until  he  paid  a  fine  of  1000 
marks.  He  went  to  the  pillory  with  un- 
blushing effrontery ;  but  he  suffered  from 
the  indignation  of  the  mob  severely,  both 
at  Temple  Bar  and  Charing  Cross,  and 
hardly  escaped  with  life  from  the  punish- 
ment they  inflicted  upon  him.* 

The  Seasok. 
In  a  volume  containing  **  The  Weaver^s 
Boy,  a  Tale ;  and  other  Poems :  by  Chaun- 
cy  Hare  Townshend,*'  there  are  the  fol- 
lowing verses— their  title  had  been  previ- 
ously used  to  a  compoution  by  Schiller — 

The  Vernal  Ejtasy, 

Come  away  I     Come  away ! 

Flow'rt  are  fntih,  and  fields  mre  gay ! 

Spring  her  early  charms  diicoven ; 

Now  the  yellow  Imtterfly, 
Hexeelf  a  flying  primroee,  hoveit 

O'er  the  primrose  reedesaly. 
I  will  show  thee  where  to  choose 
Violets  of  uaniimbeT^d  hnes 
(Olitteriag  fresh  with  vemal  nun), 
From  the  blue  of  deepest  staia. 
To  those  that  spells  of  frolic  spite 
Have  bleach'd  into  nasnUied  while. 
I  will  show  thee  where  to  call 
Wild  hyacinths,  aa  beaotiful 
As  he  who  gave  them  their  sweet  name 

•  Noble. 


With.adeariy*pudias'd  fame. 
The  youth  ApoUo  lov*d  and  slew 
(Ally  I  ween,  his  favors  me). 
I  will  lead  thee,  where  the  star 
Of  copses  glitUBis  from  a^. 
The  viigin-leaPd  anemone ; 
Or  we  to  greener  banka  will  flee» 
Where  the  slender  haaebell  pale 
Sloops  bowing  to  the  gusty  gale. 

II 
Come  away !  Come  away  I 
Morning  doffii  her  wimple  gray  ! 
And  her  bashful  face  discloses. 

Freshly  bath'd  in  rainbow  dews, 
Bloshing,  like  the  viigin  roses. 

That  unite  the  rival  hues. 
We  will  climb  the  hill's  steep  brow. 
And  o'eigaxe  the  woods  below. 
Where  the  tops  of  various  trees 
Sink,  fore-shorten'd  by  degrees. 
And  o'er  the  wintry  boughs  is  seen 
Spring's  first,  light  powdering  of  green. 
Or,  in  secret  dell,  well  view 
The  budding  hawthorn's  tender  hue. 
Contrasted  with  the  relics  sere 
Of  the  sad-departed  year. 
I  mark'd  one  in  the  parky  glade* 
'Neath  a  broad  oak's  lofty  shade. 
Rearing  high  Its  graceful  head. 
With  tasseU*d  woodbine  garianded  : 
It  almost  seem'd  a  living  thing. 
Come  forth  to  greet  the  breathing  Spring 
Haste  thee  then,  for  fiery  June 
Will  tarnish  all  this  freshness  soon. 

III. 
Come  away  I  Come  away ! 
Calmly  dies  the  golden  day. 
To  the  dell,  and  shady  fountain. 

Though  the  cheering  sun  be  sec. 
Fringing  yonder  western  mountain. 

Upward  glance  his  glories  yet. 
Palely  clear.  Night's  earliest  star 
Rises  o*er  the  woods  afar. 
Growing  mc>mently  more  bright 
With  the  slow  decay  of  light, 
Bnnobling,  like  a  matchless  gem. 
Meek  Twilight's  dusky  diadem. 
Now  a  softcn'd  darkness  spreads 
About  the  trees'  umbrageous  heads. 
The  bat,  on  free  and  frolic  wing, 
Is  with  Zephyr  gamboling. 
The  blackbird's  rich  delicious  note 
From  the  tangled  copse  doth  float ;  % 

On  the  poplar,  as  he  sings. 
The  throstle  daps  his  gladsome  wings. 
Through  joyous  Nature's  wide  domain. 
Lake,  river,  forest,  mountain,  plain. 
Fragrance,  love,  and  hacmony 
Kindle  the  vemal  extasy. 

■■  fa.  m. 

June  23.    Sun  rises    .     •     .     3  43 
—  sets     ...    8  17 
Black  briony,  or  our  lady*s  seal,  flowers 
Monkshood,  and  several  sorts  of  wolis- 
bane,  in  full  flower. 
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Mr,  W.  A.  Belaraotte,  jun.,  took  a 
drawing  of  l^is  Iree  in  ihe  pment  year 
(1831),  and  ohlifringly  conimunical«d  il 
for  the  present  engraring. 

It  ia  alleged  that  ihe  tree  was  planted  in 
the  lime  of  Williun  the  Conqueror,  and  hai 
eiitted  while  three  cburchei  successively 
raised  their  nails  beside  il.  Windletham 
church  is  aboula  mile  and  ahalf  from  Bag- 
■hot.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  BaptisI, 
and  a  record  in  it  stale*  that  the  breakinR 
off  a  branch  from  the  old  yew  (ubjecied 
the -trespasser  to  a  whipping  at  the  can's 
Vol,  X— 84. 
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tail,  or  pillory  and  fine.  The  trunk  of 
the  tree,  as  it  now  appears,  ii  twenty-one 
feet  high,  and,  at  a  yard  from  the  ground, 
measures  twelve  feel  in  circumference. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Snell,  who  has  been 
rector  from  the  year  1807,  placed  a  strong 
jsh   prop   to   support   its  Teoerable  re- 


idleiham 
was  given  by  Ethrard  the  Confessor  to 
the  uiurch  of  Westminster,  and  Henry 
Vlll.  granted  it  to  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  which  itill  holds  the  lordthip 
with  a  coutl-leet  and  court-baron. 
3  B 
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Bagthot. 

TIm  earliest  mention  of  the  manor 
of  Bagsbot  is,  that^  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.9  one  Rcdph  held  it,  in  fee  farm, 
as  of  the  king's  demesne.  Since  then 
it  had  distinguished  possessors.  Edwanl 
III.  gare  it  to  his  uncle  Edmund  of 
Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  who  was  be«- 
headed  by  the  intrigues  of  Mortimer,  and 
whose  soil  ^mund,  by  restoration  of 
blood,  obtained  restitution  of  his  father's 
estates.  Edmund  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  John,  whose  heir  was  his  sister 
Joan,  called  the  **  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,*" 
who  married  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
The  manor  of  Bagshot  retamed  to  the 
crown,  and,  in  Noyember  1621,  James  I. 
,  granted  it,  with  other  possessions,  to  Sir 
Edward  Zouch,  by  the-  following  serrice, 
that  Sir  Edward  on  the  feast  of  St  James' 
then  next,  and  every  heir  male  of  Sir 
Edward  on  that  feast,  next  after  they 
succeeded  to  the  estate,  should  carry  up 
the  first  dish  to  the  king's  table  at  dinner, 
and  pay  £100  of  gold  coined  at  the  royal 
mint,  in  lieu  of  wanis  and  services.  By  iaiU 
ure  of  issue  male,  Bagshot  reverted,  and 
Charles  II.  granted  it  tor  1000  years,  in 
trust,  for  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  and 
her  children  bv.  the  king.  It  was  after- 
wards sold,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Earl 
of  Onslow. 


Readers  of  the  £oery-D«y  Book  may 
remember,  in  an  account  of  **  Canonbury 
Tower,''  incidental  mention  of  the  beau- 
tiful marble  bust  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Gent  by 
Betnes.  That  lady,  distinguished  b^  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  literary  ability,  is 
since  dead.  In  the  same  volume  are 
lines  «  To  Mary,''  by  Mr.  Gent,  who  has 
published  a  new  edition  of  his  ^  Poems," 
with  many  pathetic  and  lively  additions ; 
among  the  latter  u 


Tis  Runaway. 

Ah  I  who  is  ha  by  Gjatliia^t  gli 
Dttcem'd,  the  statue  of  distnae ; 

Weeping  beddo  the  willow'd 
That  leaves  the  woodland  wUdi 


Why  Ulks  he  to  the  idle  air  ? 

Why,  lietleM,  at  hit  length  reelinM, 
Hearee  he  the  groan  of  deep  despair, 

Retponilve  of  the  midn^ht  wbid  t 

Speak,  gentle  shepherd  !  tell  me  why  T 
Sir  1  he  has  lost  his  wife,  they  say  : 

Of  what  disorder  did  she  die  1 
Lord,  Sir,  of  nono— she  ran  away. 


SHitie  24 

MfOSUMMBE   DaT. 

For  the  various  usages  upon  this  great 
festival  see  the  Every-Dmf  Book, 

Battle  of  Banvockbubn. 

To  this  fatal  battle,  which  was  fought 
on  the  34th  of  June,  1314,  recurrence 
may  perhaps  be  allowed,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  oy  fitr  the  most  accurate  and 
circumstantial  account  of  the  conflict. 
It  plunged,  for  a  time,  almost  every 
rank  of  society  in  England  in  terror  and 
distress.* 

Edward  II.,  persisting  in  his  father's 
claim  .to  Scotland,  resolved  by  one  effort 
to  reduce  that  nation,  and  assembled  an 
army  of  above  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
Robert  Bruce, 'grandson  of  the  competitor 
with  Baliol,  raised  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand men  against  Edward,  and  took  his 
station  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling, 
behind  the  river  Bannockbum.  The 
English  army  came  up  and  encamped 
near  Torwood.  The  defeat  of  a  detach- 
ment of  eight  hundred  cavalry,  despatched 
by  lord  ClilTord  to  the  relief  of  Stirling, 
inspired  the  Scots  army  with  courage  for 
the  general  engagement.  At  length,  on 
Monday,  June  24tb,  1314,  appealed  the 
dawn  of  that  important  day  which  was 
to  decide  whether  Scotland  was  to  be 
independent  or  subjugated.  Early  all 
was  in  motion  in  both  armies.  Religious 
sentiments  mingled  with  the  military 
ardor  of  the  Scots*  A  solemn  mass,  in 
the  manner  of  those  times,  was  said  by 
Maurice,  abbot  of  Inchchanfry,  who  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  to  the  king  ant* 
the  gpreat  officers  about  him,  upon  a 
hill  near  the  camp,  probably  Cockshot- 
hill,  while  inferior  priests  did  the  same 
to  the  rest  of  the  army.  Then,  after  a 
sober  repast,  they  formed  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, in  a  tract  of  ground  now  called  Nether 
Touchadam,  which  lies  along  the  declivity 
of  a  gently  rising  hill,  about  a  mile  due 
sonUi  from  the  castle  of  Stirling.  This 
situation  was  chosen  for  its  advantages. 
Upon  the  right  they  had  a  range  of  steep 
rocks,  now  called  GillieVhill,  in  which 
tbe  hill  abruptly  terminates.  In  their 
iront  were  the  sleep  banks  of  the  rivulet 
of  Bvmockbum.    Upon  the  left  lay  a 


*  Related  in  Dr.  Drake's  Mornings  in 
Spring,  from  Nimmo's  History  of  Stirlingshire, 
1777,  8vo, 
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morass,  now  called  Millon  Boj;,  from  its 
vicinity  to  a  small  village  of  thai  name. 
Much  of  this  bog  is  still  undrained,  and 
a  |art  of  il  is  at  present  a  mill-dam.    As 
it  was  then  tlie  middle  of  summer,  it  was 
almost  dry;  but,  to  prevent  attack  from 
that  (quarter,  Robert  resorted  to  stratagem. 
lie  had  some  time  before  ordered  many 
ditciies  and  pits  to  be  digged  in  the  mo« 
rasS)  and  in  tlie  fields  upon  the  left,  and 
these  to  be  covered  over  again  with  green 
turf,  sup|x>rted  by  stikes  driven  into  the 
bottom  of  them,  so  that  the  ground  had 
still  tlie  appearance  of  being  firm.     He 
also  causeu  calthrons,  or  sharp-poinied 
irons,  to  be  scattereu  through  the  morass, 
some  of  which  have  been  found  there,  in 
the  memory  of  people  yet  alive.      By 
means  of  the  natural  strength  of  the  posi- 
tion, and  these  devices,  hH  army  stood 
within  an  intrenchment,  fortified  by  in- 
visible pits  and  ditches,  answering  to  the 
concealed  batteries  of  modem  times. 

The  Scottish  force  was  drawn  up  in 
three  divisions.  Their  front  extended 
nearl;^  a  mile  in  lensth  along  the  brink  of 
the  river.  The  rijy^t,  which  was  upon 
the  highest  grounds,  was  commanded  by 
£dwara  Bruce,  brother  to  the  king ;  the 
left  was  posted  on  the  low  grounds,  near 
the  morass,  under  the  direction  of  Ran- 
dolph ;  the  king  himself  took  the  cliarge 
of  the  centre.  A  fourth  division  was 
commanded  by  Walter, lord  high  steward, 
and  James  Douglas,  both  of  whom  had 
that  morning  received  knightlMxxl  from 
tiie  king.  While  in  this  posture,  waiting 
for  the  English,  the  trumpets,  clarions,  and 
horns,  continued  to  blow  with  so  hideous 
a  noise  as  made  the  neighbouring  rocks 
and  woods  to  echo. 

The  English  army  was  fast  approach- 
ing, in  three  great  divisions,  led  on  by  the 
monarch  in  person,  and  theeaiU  of  Here- 
ford and  Glocester.  The  centre  was 
formed  of  infantry,  and  the  wings  of 
cavalry,  many  of  whom  were  armed  cap- 
a-pee.  Squadrons  of  archers  were  upon 
the  wings,  and  at  certain  distances  along 
the  front.  The  kiug  was  attended  by 
two  knights,  sir  Giles  de  Argentine,  and 
sir  Aymer  de  Vallance,  who  rode  **at  his 
bridle,**  one  upon  each  side  of  him.  When 
Edward  beheld  the  order  in  which  the 
Scots  were  drawn  up,  and  their  deter- 
mined resolution  to  give  battle  to  his 
formidable  host,  he  expressed  surprise 
to  I  hose  about  him.  Sir  Ingram  Umfra- 
ville  suggested  a  plan  which  was  likely 
10  fniure  a  cheap  and  bloodless  victory. 


He  counselled  the  king  to  make  a  fernt  of 
retreating  with  the  whole  army,  behind 
the  tents;  wh;ch  would  tempt  the  Scots 
to  break  their  ranks,  in  order  to  plunder 
the  camp,  when  the  English  might  sud* 
denly  face 'about  and  fall  upon  them. 
This  advice  was  rejected ;  Edward  deem- 
ed that  there  was  no  need  of  stratagem 
in  order  to  defeat  a  force  so  inferior. 

When  the .  two  armies  were  upon  the 
point  of  engaging,  the  abbot  of  Inchchan- 
fry,  having  posted  himself,  with  a  crucifix 
in  his  liand,  before  the  Scots,  the  ranks 
dropped  unon  their  knees  in  devotion. 
The  English  concluded  that  by  kneeling, 
when  they  should  have  been  ready  to 
fight,  they  meant  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
and  begged  their  lives.  The  Scots  rose 
again,  and  resuming  their  arms  with  steady 
countenances,  the  English  began  the  action 
by  a  vigorous  charge  u|x>n  the  left  wing 
of  the  Scots,  under  Randolph,  near  the 
spot  where  the  bridge  is  now  thrown  over 
the  river,  at  the  small  village  of  Chartres- 
hall,  which  was  the  only  place  where  the 
river  could  be  crossed  m  any  sort  of 
order.  A  large  body  of  cavalry  advanced 
to  attack  in  front.  Meanwhile  another 
compassed  about  to  fall  upon  the  flank 
and  rear,  and  fell  into  the  snare  prepared 
for  them.  Many  of  their  horses  were 
disabled  by  sharp  irons  rushing  into  their 
feet ;  otliers  tumoled  into  concealed  pits, 
and  could  not  disentangle  themselves. 
In  this  situation  Randolph  vigorously 
charged  upon  them. 

While  this  vras  passing  upon  the  left 
wing  of  the  Scottish  army,  the  battle  was 
spreading  and  raging  along  the  front.  It 
was  commenced  by  the  impetuous  cuura.;e 
of  an  Englishman.  T!ie  Scottish  king 
was  mounted  upon  a  little  palfry,  carry- 
ing a  battle-ax  ui  his  hand,  and  upon  his 
helmet  he  wore  a  purple  hat  in  form  of  a 
crown.  This  dress,  with  his  activity,  as 
he  rode  in  front  of  the  lines,  observing 
their  order,  and  cheering  the  men,  ren- 
dered him  very  conspicuous.  Henry 
Bohun,  an  Ensfish  knight,  cousin  to  the 
earl  of  Hereford,  and  ranked  imongst  the 
bravest  in  Edward's  army,  ualloped  furi- 
ously up  to  engage  with  Robert  m  single 
combat,  and,  by  so  eminent  an  act  of 
chivalry,  end  the  contest.  Bohun  missed 
his  first  blow,  and  Robert  immediately 
struck  him  dead  witli  his  battle-ax,  which  • 
broke  in  the  handle,  from  the  violence  of 
the  stroke.  This  bold  attack  upon  their 
king,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  army, 
roused  the  Scots  to  instant  onset,  and 
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they  rushed  furiously  upon  their  foes 
The  ardor  of  one  of  their  divisions  car- 
ried it  too  far,  and  it  was  sorely  galled  by 
a   large   body  of  English  archers,   who 
charged  it  in  Bank;  these  were  soon  dis^ 
persed   by   Edward   Bruce, '  who   came 
behind  them  with  a  party  of  spearmen ; 
or,  according  to  otlier  accounts,  by  sir 
llobert  Keith,  whom  the  king  despatched 
to  its  relief,  with  a  company  of  fiye  hun- 
dred horse.     Edward  Bruce,  however, 
soon  needed   similar  relief  himself.     A 
strong  body  of  English  cavalry  charged 
the  right  wing,  which  he  commanded, 
with  such  fury,  that  he  had  been  quite 
overpowered,  if  Randolph,  who  appears 
to  have  been  at  that  time  diseogi^d,  had 
not  marched  to  his  assistance.    The  battle 
wks  now  at  the  hottest,  and  the  fortune 
of  the  day  uncertain.    The  English  con- 
tinued to  charge  with  unabated   vigor; 
the  Scots  received  them  with  inflexible 
intrepidity,  and  fought  as  if  victory  de- 
pended upon  each  man's  single  arm.    A 
singular  scene  suddenly  altered  the  face 
of  aiSairs,  and  contributed  greatly  todecide 
the  contest.    All  the  servants  and  attend- 
ants of  the  Scottish  army,  amounting,  it 
is  said,  to  above  fifteen  thousand,  had 
been  ordered,  before  the  battle,  to  retire 
with   the    baggage    behind    Gillies-hill. 
During  the  engagement  they  arranged 
themselves  in  a  martial  form,  some  oo 
foot,  and  others  mounted  upon  baggage- 
horses.    Marching  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
they  there  displayed  white  sheets  upon 
long  poles,  in  the  form  of  banners,  and 
moved  towards  the  field  of  battle  with 
frightful  shouts.     The   English,  taking 
them  for  a  fresh  reinforcement  to  the 
Scots,  were  seized  with  ranic,  and  gave 
way  in  great  confusion.    Buchanan  says 
that  the  king  of  England  was  the  first  that 
fled ;  but  in  this  he  contradicts  all  other 
historians,  who  affirm  that  the  ^^ English 
monarch  was  among  the  last  in  the  field. 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  retire,  till  sir  Aymer 
de  Vallance,  seeing  the  day  lost,  seized 
his  horse's  bridle,  and  forced  him  off. 
The  king's  other  knight,  sir  Giles   de 
Argentine,   wonld  not  leave    the  field. 
Throwing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  batta- 
lion, he  animated  it  to  prodigious  efibrts, 
but  was  soon  overpowered  and  slain.    Sir 
Giles  was  a  champion  of  great  renown ; 
he  had  signalized  nimself  in  several  bat-' 
ties  with  the  Saracens,  and  was  reckoned 
I  he  third  knight  for  valor  in  his  day. 
7**i«  Scots  pursued  an<|  made  deadly 


havoc  among  the  English,  especially  at 
the  passage  of  the  river,  where  order  in 
retreat  could  not  be  kep^  because  of  the 
irregularity   of  the   ground.      Widiin  a 
short  mile  from  the  field  of  battle  is  a 
plot  of   ground,   called    the    '*  Bloody 
Field ;"   it  is  said  to  take  its  name  from 
a  party  of  the  English  having  there  faced 
about,  and  sustained  a  dreadful  slaughter. 
This  tradition  coi responds  with  a  relation 
in  several  historians  concerning  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  earl  of  Glocester,  and  nephew 
to  Edward  II.    Seeing  the  general  rout, 
he  made  an  effort  to  renew  the  battle  at 
the  head  of  his  military  tenants;   and, 
after  having  done  much  execution  with 
his  own   hand,  was,  with   most   of  his 
party,  cut  in  pieces.     With  this  martial 
prince  perished  Robert  de  Clifibrd,  firpt 
lord    or    the  honor  of   Skipton:    they 
fought  side  by  side.    Their  heroism  had 
excited  the  admiration  of  Bruce;  they 
had  been  companions  in  the  field,  and, 
that  they  might  not  be  separated  after 
death,  he  sent  thier  bodies  to  Edward  II. 
at  Berwick,  to  be  interred  with  the  honors 
due  unto  their  valor. 

At  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  there  fell, 
on  the  side  of  the  English,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  earls,  barons,  and  knights, 
seven  hundred  gentlemen,  and  more  than 
ten  thousand  common  soldiers.  A  few 
stanzas,  from  one  of  the  oldest  effu- 
sions on  this  subject,  will  show  the 
fiery  and  taunting  tone  of  exultation  raised 
by  Scottish  minstrelsy  upon  the  victory. 

Song  of  the  Scottish  Maidcnt, 

Here  comet  your  lordly  chivaliy 

All  charging  hi  a  row  ; 
And  there  your  gallant  bowmen 

Let  fly  their  shafts  like  snow. 
Look  how  yon  old  man  clasps  his  hands. 

And  hearken  to  hu  czy— 
*'  Alas^  alas,  for  Soodand, 

When  England's  arrows  fty  l" 

Yet  weep,  ye  dames  of  England, 

For  twenty  summers  past 
Ye  danced  and  sang  while  Scotland  w  p^— 

Such  mirth  can  never  last. 
And  how  can  I  do  less  than  laugh. 

When  Bngland's  Rrds  are  nigh  ^ 
It  is  the  maids  of  Scotland 

Most  learn  to  wail  and  sigh  ; 

For  here  tpun  princely  Hereford- 
Hark  to  his  dashing  steel  t 

And  there's  sir  Philip  Musgrave> 
All  gore  from  helm  to  heel  ; 

And  yonder  is  stout  d'Argentine  ; 
And  here  comes,  with  a  sweep. 

The  fiery  speed  of  Gloucester — 
Say  wherefore  should.  I  weep  t 
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Weep,  all  ye  English  mftideu, 

Lo,  Bannockbiook't  in  flood  ! 
Not  with  iu  own  tweet  waten. 

Bat  Bng1aAd*s  noblest  blood. 
For  see,  your  snow  shower  has  ceased 

The  UiTilling  bow-string's  mate  ; 
And  where  rides  fiery  Oloocester  1 

All  trodden  under  foot. 

Wail,  all  ye  dames  of  Bngland, 

Nor  more  shall  Mosgrare  know 
The  soand  of  the  shrill  tminpet— 

And  Argentine  is  low. 
Thy  chivalry*  prood  Bngland* 

Have  tom'd  the  rein  to  fly ; 
And  on  them  rushes  Randolph-— 

Hark !   Bdward  Brace's  cry. 

'Mid  reeking  blood  the  Donglas  rides. 

As  one  rides  in  a  river  ; 
And  hero  the  good  king  Robert  comet— 

And  Scotland's  free  for  ever. 
Now  weep,  ye  dames  of  England, 

And  let  your  sons  prolong 
The  Brace— the  Brace  of  Bannockbom — 
In  many  a  sorrowing  song. 


Farthiho  Loaf  Day   Af  Kiddbbmih- 

STBB. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

A  Tery  curious  practice  is  obseired  on 
Midtummei^Te,  at  KiddermiDtter,  aris- 
ing from  the  testamentary  dispositions  of 
two  individualsy  once  residents  there. 

A  farthing  loaf  is  given,  on  Midsum- 
mer^eve,  to  every  person  him  in  Church' 
street,  Kidderminster,  who  chooses  to 
claim  it,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor, 
child  or  adult.  And  let  not  the  reader 
contemn  the  smallness  of  the  boon.  The 
bequest  is  of  very  ancient  standing ;  and 
the  farthing  loaf,  at  the  time  of  its  date, 
was  of  jolly  proportions,  far  different  to 
the  minims  which  are  prepared  expressly 
for  this  occasion  at  the  present  time.  The 
donor  was  a  benevolent  old  maid,  who, 
no  doubt,  intended  to  confer  a  benefit  on 
the  denizens  of  Church-street,  Kidder- 
minster, and  had  she  lived  in  th^e  days, 
and  had  understood  the  subtleties  of  the 
currency  question,  would  doubtless  have 
bestowed  it  in  a  less  ludicrous  shape. 
The  day  is  called  Farthing  Loaf  Day,  and 
the  bakers'  shops  are  amply  furnished 
with  these  diminutives,  ae  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  inhabitants  throughout  the 
town  to  purchase  them.  ' 

Superadded  to  this  bequest  is  another. 
About  fifty  years  ago  an  old  bachelor, 
emulous  of  good  works,  left  a  sum  for 
the  purchase  of  a  twopeimy  cake  for  every 


resident  in  Church-street,  let 
their  rank  in  life  be  what  it  mav,  to  be 
given  on  **  Farthing  Loaf  Day  —  and 
also  the  sum  of  two  guineas  to  be  paid  to 
a  liouseholder  in  the  said  street,  as  reron« 
neration  for  providing  a  supper  of  bread 
and  cheese  and  ale,  to  which  every  house- 
holder in  the  street  should  be  invited, 
poor  and  rich.  The  householders  each 
to  take  their  turn  in  being  host,  but  with 
a  proviso,  that  none  except  the  occupiers 
o{  front  houses  s&ould  enjoy  this  dig- 
nity. The  toast  directed  to  be  drunk 
after  supper  is  **  Peace  and  good  neiglv- 
bourhooa."  The  money  required  arises 
from  a  sum  which  is  lent  at  interest,  an- 
nually, to  any  competent  inhabitant  of 
this  favored  street,  upon  his  producing 
two  good  sureties  fbr  the  repayment  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

H.  M. 
May,  1831. 


SUBEP   SflEABINO. 

Clare  preserves  some  of  the  old  cus- 
toms and  present  usases  at  sheep  she^uring. 
After  the  lines  quoted  beneath  the  engrav- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  he 
speaks  of  the  shepherd,  with  his  sheep  fresh 
from  the  washing,  in  the  clipping-pen. 

There  with  the  scraps  of  songs>  and  laogh, 

and  tale. 
He  lightens  annual  toll,  whil«  merry  ale 
Goes  round,  and  glads  some  old  man's  heart 

to  praise 
The  direadbare  customs  of  his  early  days : 
How  the  high  bowl  was  in  the  middle  set 
At  breakfast  time,  when  clippers  yearly  met, 
FiU'd  foil  of  fnrme^,  where  dain^  swum 
The  streaking  sugar  and  the  spotting  plum. 
The  maids  could  never  to  the  table  bring 
The  bowl,  without  one  rising  from  the  ring 
To  lend  a  hand  ;  who,  if  'twere  ta'en  amiss. 
Would  sell  his  kindness  for  a  stolen  kiss. 
The  large  stone-pitcher  in  its  homely  trim. 
And  clouded  pint-hom'with  its  copper  rim. 
Were  there ;  fipom  which  were  drunk,  with 

spirits  high. 
Healths  of  the  best  the  cellar  eould  supply  ; 
While  sung  the  aodont  swaius,  in  uncouth 

rhymes, 
Songs  that  were  pictures  of  the  good  old  times. 
Thus  will  the  old  man  ancient  ways  bewail. 
Till  toiling  shears  gain  ground  upon  the  ule, 
And  break  it  off— fsr  now  the  timid  sheep. 
His  fleece  shorn  off,  starts  with  a  fearful  leap. 
Shaking  his  naked  ikin  with  wond'ring  joys. 
While  others  are  brought  in  by  sturdy  boy  i 

Then  follows  a  lively  account  of  ex« 
istiog  usages  at  a  sheep-shearing-^  * 
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Though    fmddaia'%    haoghty    frown    bath 
thrown  Mido 
Half  the  old  forma  ■impUcitjf  aapplied, 
Yot  there  are  tome  pride'a  winter  deigna  to 

spare. 
Loft  like  green  \ry  when  the  tieoa  are  bare. 
And  now,  when  shearing  of  the  flocks  is  done. 
Some  ancientcastamSymixM  with  bavmleasfia. 
Crown  the  swain's  menry  toib.    The  timid* 

maid. 
Pleased   to  be  pratsedj   and   jet  of   praise 

afraid. 
Seeks  the  best  flowers  ;  not  those  of  woods 

and  fields, 
Bat  soch  as  every  fiarmer's  garden  yields — 
Fine  cabbage-roses,  painted  like  her  face  ; 
The  shining  pansy,  trimm'd  with  golden  lace ; 
The  tall  topp'd  laikheels,  feathered  thick  with 

flowers ;        * 
The    woodbine,   climbing  o'er  the  door  in 

bowers; 
The  Jjondon  tufts,  of  many  a  mottled  hae ; 
The  pale  pink  pea,  and  monksho6d  darkly 

blue ; 
The  white  and  purple  gilliflowers,  that  stay 
Ling'ring,  in  blossom,  summer  half  away ; 
The  single  blood-walls,  of  a  luscious  smell. 
Old  fashion'd  flowers  which  housewires  lore 

•o  well ; 
The  columbines,  stone-blue,  or  deep  night- 


All  this  is  past,  and  soon  will  paM  awtij 
The  time«tom  renmant  of  the  holiday. 


h.  m. 
9  43 
8  17 


Their  honeycomb-like  blossoiwi  hanging  down, 
Bach-cottage-garden's  fond  adopted  child. 
Though  heat^  still  daim  them,  where  they 

yet  grow  wild  ; 
Withma^oram  knots,  swoet  brier,  and  ribboa- 

grass, 
And  larender,  the  choice  of  ev'ry  lass. 
And  sprigs  of  lad's -lore — all  familiar  names, 
Which   every    garden    through    the  village 

claims. 
These  the  maid  gathers  with  a  coy  delight. 
And  ties  them  up,  in  readiness  for  night ; 
Then  gives  to  ev'ry  swain,  'tween  love  and 

shame. 
Her  "  clipping  posies'*  as  his  yoariy  chum. 
He  rises,  to  obtain  the  custom'd  kiss  ; — 
With  stifled  smiles,  half  hankering  after  bliss. 
She  shrinks  away,  and,  blushing,  calls  it  rude  ; 
Yet  turns  to  smile,  and  hopes  to  be  pursued  ; 
While  one,  to  whom  the  hint  may  be  i^tpKed, 
Follows  to  gain  it,  and  is  not  denied. 
1*he  rest  Jie   loud  laugh   raise,  to  make  it 

known,— 
She  blushes  silent,  and  will  not  disown  t 
Thus  ale  and  song,  and  healths,  and  merry 

ways. 
Keep  up  a  shadow  still  of  former  days  ; 
But  the  old  beechen  bowl,  that  onee  supplied 
The  feast  of  furme^,  is  thrown  aside ; 
And  the  old  freedom  that  was  living  then. 
When  masters  made  them  meny  with  their 

men ; 
Whnn  all  their  coats  alike  were  russet  brown, 
^nd  his  rude  speech  was  vulgar  as  their  own : 


June  24.    Sun  risM    .    . 
—  Mts     .     . 
St.  John's  tordi  floweiB. 
Grau  fully  ready  for  tha  tcytht. 

The  Blackbieo. 

This  is  the  largest  of  our  song  birds, 
and  is  called  the  harbinger  of  nature,  firom 
building  its  nest,  and  producing  young 
in  the  spring,  sooner  than  others. 

llie  male,  when  kept  in  a  cage,  caiob 
delightlully  all  the  spring  and  summer- 
time. Besides  his  pleasant  natural  note, 
he  may  be  taught  to  whistle,  or  play  a 
tune.  When  wild  in  the  fields,  he  feeds 
promiKuously  upon  berries  and  insects, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  flies  singly. 

The  male  is  of  a  darker  black  than  Che 
female.  The  hen,  and  voung  male-birds, 
are  rather  brown,  or  dark  russet,  than 
black,  and  their  bellies  of  an  ash-color ; 
but,  after  mewing  the  chicken  feathers, 
the  male  becomes  coal-black. 

The  female  builds  her  nest  very  artifi- 
cially ;  the  outside  of  moss,  slender  twigs, 
bents,  and  fibres  of  roots,  all  stroogW 
cemented  with  day,  the  inside  lined  with 
small  straws,  beats,  bair,  or  other  soft 
matter.  She  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  seld<Nn 
mote,  of  a  bluish-green  color,  full  of 
dusky  spots ;  and  she.  builds  near  the 
ground,  generally  in  a  hedge,  before  there 
are  many  leaves  upon  the  bushes. 

Young  birds  or  twelve  days  old,  or 
less,  may  be  raised  with  little  trouble,  by 
taking  oare  to  keep  them  clean,  and  feed- 
ing them  with  sheep's  heart,  or  other  lean, 
unsalted  meat,  cut  very  small,  and  mixed 
with  a  little  bread.  While  young,  give 
them  their  meat  moist,  and  feed  them 
about  every  two  hours.  At  fill  growth, 
they  thrive  on  any  sort  of  fresh  meat, 
mixed  with  a  little  bread.  When  sick, 
or  drooping,  a  house  spider  or  two  will 
help  the  bird.  A  little  cochineal  in  hi^ 
water  is  very  cheering  and  good.  They 
love  to  wash  and  preen  their  feathers; 
therefore,  when  fully  grown,  set  water  in 
their  cases  for  that  purpose. 

The  blackbird  is  always  bronght  up 
from  the  nest;  the  old  ones  cannot  b« 
tamed.* 

*  Albia. 
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LlV£9    WRITTEV     35TH    JvXfE,    1811,    OM 
THB    DE4TH    OF    MiSS  S.  T.'s    BLACK- 


BIRD. 


[Unpubltthed*  J 


Many  a  midd 
A  bird  hath  laid 

AU  undar  the  graenwood  tree  i 
And  many  a  rhyme 
Hath  mark*d  the  time 

Prom  Prior  down  to  me. 

Many  a  girl, 
Aa  I  can  tell. 

Hath  fondled  many  an  ousel ; 

And  many'e  the  miue 
That*a  told  the  newi 

Death  did  the  girl  bamboozle. 

To  every  lata 
It  comes  to  pass. 

That  nine  peta  out  of  ten  die->- 
All  in  the  night. 
As  if  in  spite, 

Tliey  give  her  care  the  go-bye. 


The  bird  was  fed^ 

And  pat  to  bed. 
To  sleep  the  live-long  night ; 

Chirping  with  glc^ 

It  aroee  at  three. 
It  bei      then  broad  day-light. 

It  wishM  to  eat. 
It  callM  for  meat. 

For  food  the  bird  did  pine : 

Its  heart  grew  big- 
It  hopt  the  twig, 

K«e  breakfast  came  at  nine. 

Upon  my  word 

The  taste  of  a  bird 
Has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ton  ; 

They  ne'er  nt  up  late 

To  dirty  a  plate. 
But  they  sleep  in  the  clothes  they  hare 

They  want  no  bell 
The  hours  to  tell, 

Ko  aaaiden  to  help  to  dress  them  ; 
At  earliest  dawn 
They  salnte  the  mom, 

And  rather  you'd  feed  than  caress  them. 


To  be  teased  with  a 
They  think  mach  amiss. 

When  a  worm  would  be  more  grateful : 
And  then  to  be  fed 
With  sour  milk  and  bread 

Is  to  every  bird  as  hateful. 

When  you've  kisses  to  spare 
Let  men  be  your  care. 

But  give  birds  what  nature  intended — 
Good  air  and  day-light. 
And  freedom  of  flight, 

Aad  Ibeyll  hold  their  condition  much  mendc 

J.  M.  of  M.  H. 


June  115.    Sun  rises     • 
—  sets 

Rose  of  Jericho  flowen. 
Com  camomile  flowers. 


h*  m. 
9  49 
8  IT 


Slune  26. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  171d,  William 
Tunstall,  a  gentleman  who  espoused  the 
Stuart  interest,  received  sentence  of  death 
for  high  treason.  His  residence  was  in 
the  north  *  of  England,  where  the  fiaimily 
had  flourished  many  centuries.  lie  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Preston,  and  led  throng 
Highgate  in  triumph,  with  Messrs.  Til* 
desley,  Dalton,  Townley,  Hodgeson,  His* 
ketbs,  Walton,  and  Leyboume,  who  were 
a^erwards  indicted  with  him,  when  thef 
all  pleaded  not  guilty.  Mr.  Tunstall,  ou 
being  brought  to  the  bar  i^n,  on  May  30, 
withdrew  his  former  plea,  and  pi^ed 
ffuiltv.  After  sentence  was  passed  upon 
nim  he  lay  in  prison,  uncertain  of  his  rate, 
and  daily  hearmg  of  numbers  implicated 
in  the  same  cause  being  led  to  execution. 
In  April,  1716,  he  was  conveyed  from  the 
Marsnalsea  to  the  custody  of  messengers. 
He  obtained  a  pardon :  not  from  any  cir- 
cumstances that  could  weigh  with  ajury,bul 
because  he  sune  to  his  hvp  some  **  droU^ 
▼erses  upon  the  occasion,  which  moved 
the  minister  more  than  the  misery  of  Tun 
stall's  manyassociates  in  the  same  desperate 
cause.  It  is  said  that  eight  hundred  unfor- 
tunate persons  died  by  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  The  number  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  but,  with  all  allowances,  it 
leaves  a  catalogue  which  exhibits  want  of 
just  policy  and  recklessness  of  life  in  the 
government  of  the  day.  Most  of  these 
unhappy  persons  sufiered  for  what  th^ 
judgM  their  duty.  Had  more  mercy  been 
shown  in  1716,  there  would  not,  probably 
have  been  a  rebellion  in  1745  * 


Political  Adyebsaeibs 


Trace 


Survives,  for  worthy  mention,  of  a  pair 
Who,  from  the  pressure  of  their  several  fates. 
Meeting  as  strangers,  in  a  petty  town 
Whose  blue  roofs  ornament  a  distant  reach 
Of  this  far-winding  vale,  remained  as  friends 
TVue  to  their  choice  ;  and  gave  their  bones  in 

trust 
To  this  loved  cemetery,  here  to  lodge. 
With  unescutcheoned  privacy  interred 
Par  from  the  family-vault, — ^A  chieftain  one 
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Bj  light  of  biith  ;  within  whose  ipptleM  breast 
The  fire  of  ancient  Caledonia  hivmed. 
He,  with  the  foremost  whose  impatienice  hailed 
The  Stuart,  landing  to  resume,  by  force 
Of  arms,  the  crown  which  bigotry  had  lost, 
Aroased  his  dan ;  and,  fighting  at  their  head. 
With  his  brave  sword  endeavoored  to  fnrevent 
Cnlloden's  fatal  overthrow. — Escaped 
From  that  disastrous  rout,  to  foreign  shores 
He  fled ;  and,  when  the  lenient  hand  of  time 
Those  troublet  had  iqppeased,  he  sought  and 

gained. 
For  hia  obscured  condition,  an  obscure 
Retreat,  within  this  nook  of  Bnglish  ground. 
— ^The  other,  bom  in  Britain's  southern  tract. 
Had  fixed  hie  milder  loyalty,  ami  placed 
His  gentler  sentiments  of  love  and  hate. 
There,  where  they  placed  them  who  in  con- 

scienoe  p*iied 
The  new  succession,  as  a  line  of  kings    ^ 
Whose  oath  had  virtue*  to  protect  the  land 
Against  the  dire  assaults  of  Papacy 
And  arbitrary  rule.     But  launch  thy  bark 
Op  the  distempered  flood  of  public  life, 
And  cau*e  for  most  rare  triumph  will  be  thine. 
If,  spite  of  keenest  eye  and  steadiest  hand, 
The  stream,  tliat  bears  thee  forward,  prove 

not,  soon 
Or  1ate>  a  perilous  master.     Re,  who  oft, 
Under  the  battlements  and  stately  trees 
That  round  his  mansion  cast  a  sober  gloom. 
Had  moralised  on  this,  and  other  trr.ths 
Of  kindred  import,  pleased  and  satisfied. 
Was  forced  to  vent  his  wisdom  with  a  sigh 
HeavM  from  the  heart  in  fortune's  bitterness. 
When  he  had  crushed  a  plentiful  estate 
By  ruinous  contest  to  obtain  a  seat 
In  Britain's  senate.     Fruitless  was  the  at- 
tempt : 
And,  while  the  uproar  of  that  desperate  strife 
Continued  yet  to  vibrate  on  his  ear. 
The  vanquished  Whig,  beneath  a  borrowed 

name 
(For  the  mere  sound  and  echo  of  his  own 
Haunted  him  with  the  sensations  of  disgust 
Which  he  was  glad  to  lose)  slunk  from  the 

world 
To  the  deep  shade  of  these  untravelied  wilds  ; 
In  which  the  Scottish  laird  had  long  possessed 
An  undisturbed  abode.— Here,  then,  they  met. 
Two  doughty  champions ;  flaming  Jacobite 
And  sullen  Hanoverian  !     You  might  thi^ 
That  losses  and  vexations,  less  severe 
Than   those    which  they  had  severally  sus- 
tained. 
Would  have  tactined  each  to  abate  his  seal 
For  his  ungrateful  cause  ;  no, — I  have  heard 
My  reverend  father  tell  that,  'mid  the  calm 
Of  that  small  town,  encountering  thus,  they 

filled. 
Daily,  its  bowling-green  with  harmless  strife ; 
Plagued    with     uncharitable    thoughu     the 

church  ; 
And  vexed  the  market-place.      But  in  the 
breasts 


Of  these  opponents  gradually  was  wrought. 
With  little  change  of  general  sentiment. 
Such  change  towards  each  other,  that  their 

days 
By  choice  was  qtent  in  constant  fellowship ; 
And  if,  at  times,  they  fretted  with  the  yoke. 
Those  very  bickerings  made  them  love  it  more. 

A  favourite  boundary  to  their  lencthcnod 
walks 
This  church-yard  ws  .     And,  whetiier  they 

had  come 
IVeading  their  patn  in  sympatny  and  linked 
In  social  converse,  or  by  some  short  space 
Discreetly  parted  to  preserve  the  peace. 
One  spirit  seldom  failed  to  extend  its  sway 
Over    both    minds,  when  thev   awhile   had 

marked  ^ 

The  visible  quiet  of  this  holy  grouno 
And  breathed  its  soothing  air ;— -the  spirit  of 

hope 
And  saintly  magnanimity ;  that,  spurning 
The  field  of  selfish  difference  and  dispute. 
And  every  care  with  transitory  things. 
Earth,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  create. 
Doth,  by  a  rapture  of  fotgetfulness. 
Preclude  forgiveness,  from  the  praise  debarred. 
Which  else  the  Christian  virtue  might  have 

claimed, 
— There  live  who  yet  remember  here  to  have 

seen 
Their  courtly  figures,— seated  on  the  stump 
Of  an  old  yew,  their  favorite  resting-place. 
But,  as  the  remnant  of  the  long-lived  tree 
Was  disappearing  by  a  swift  decay. 
They,  wiUi  joint  care,  determined  to  erect. 
Upon  its  site,  a  dial,  which  should  stand 
For  public  use  ;  and  also  might  survive 
As  tlieir  own  private  monument ;  for  this 
Was  the  particular  spot  in  which  they  wished 
(And  heaven  was  pleased  to  accomplish  the 

desire) 
That,  undivided,  their  remains  should  lie. 
So,  where  the  mouldered  tree  had  stood,  was 

raised 
Yon  structure,  framing,  with  the  ascent  of 

steps 
That  to  the  decorated  pillar  lead, 
A  woric  of    art,  more  sumptuous,  as  might 

seem, 
Than  suits  this  place  *,  yet  built  in  no  proud 

scorn 
Of  rustic  homeliness  ;  they  only  aimed 
To  ensure  for  it  respectful  guardianship. 
Around  the  margin  of  the  plate,  whereon 
The  shadow  falls,  to  note  the  stealthy  hows. 
Winds  an  inscriptive  legend — 
".Time  flies  ;  it  is  his' melancholy  task 
To  bring,  and  bear  away,  delusive  hopes. 
And  re-produce  the  troubles  he  destroys. 
Bat,  while  his  blindness  thus  is  occupied. 
Discerning  mortal !  do  thou  serve  the  will 
Of  time's  eternal  master,  and  that  peace. 
Which  the  world  wants,  should  be  for  thea 

confirmed.** 
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OLD  WATERING  POT. 


A7.«idl.y« 

D/ttuapEarm. 

I  remember  lo  have  seen  at  some  old 
aUng-liouseB,  when  1  was  a.  boy,  an  aged 
feeble  nidow — slowly  toltenng  about  the 
fool  or  two  of  ground  allotted  to  her 
hamble  eleemosynary  dwelling — with  one 
of  these  old  earihern  vessels,  dribbling 
the  water  from  it  among  a  few  patches  of 
candjturT,  and  wped-like  flowen  ;  since 
when  I  have  leen  only  the  usual  pai'  ted 
tin  watering  pots,  and  the  more  pomrful 
garden-engines,  used  in  the  gardens  ot  the 
opulent,  and  in  nurserymen's  grounds. 

Garden  vessels,  of  the  kind  Smt  spoken 
of,  were  of  bfown  pottery.  The  top  was 
closed,  with  rather  larger  perforalioni  in 
it,  for  the  water  to  enter  through,  for 
llie  purpose  of  filling  the  body,  than 
at  ilie  spout  or  rose.  One  of  these 
«Blering-pals  was  found  in  excavating 
for  the  baton  of  St.  Katharine's  Dock 
near  the  Tower.  It  lay  thirty  feet  below 
the  surface  of  tlie  earth,  and  had  been 
embedded  there  for,  probably,  two  or 
three  centuries.  It  ii  an  arditeolc^cal 
ciirosiiy.     The  preceding  it  an  engraving 


of  it  from  a  orawing  by  a  correspondent ; 
the  deficiency  at  the  lop,  near  the  handle. 
was  occasioned  by  a  fracture. 

Illustrators  of  the  "immortal  bard  I" 
Pause,  consider,  and  determine  whether 


I  that'.' 


"for 


A  watering-pot  of  this  sort  is  now  at 
great  a  rarity  in  England,  as  the  old  bar- 
ber's pewter  bason,  remembraDce  of  which, 
as  the  head-piece  of  Don  Quixote,  ren- 
ders it  immortal.  I  have  contrived,  by 
the  bye,  to  secure  one  of  tliese  obsolete 
basons,  ptnet  me,  at  the  memorial  of  a 
worthy  barber,  whom  1  used  to  see  every 
morning  in  my  childhood,  passing  to  his 
last  surviving  bason-customer — a  venera- 
ble barrister — who  scomind  the  new  French 
fashion  of  the  shaving-box  and  brush, 
stuck  inflexibly  to  the  old  English  hand 
and    "soap-ball,    that     frothed    in    the 


June   SO.     Sun  rites   . 

Bindweeds  flower. 
LiitU   sunflower    begin* 
chalky  and  light  soils. 


h.  m. 
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glune  27. 

June  27, 1686,  Mr.  Eyelyn  says,  **  The 
new  ▼ervyoune  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert 
declared  on  we  bench,  that  the  goyem- 
ment  of  England  was  entirely  in  the  king ; 
that  the  crown  was  absolute  ;  that  penal 
laws  were  powers  lodged  in  the  crown  to 
enable  the  king  to  force  the  execution  of 
the  law,  but  were  not  laws  to  bind  the 
king's  power ;  that  he  could  pardon  all 
offences  against  the  law,  and  tbrgive  the 
penalties ;  and  why  could  he  not  dispense 
with  them  by  which  the  test  was  abolished  T 
Every  one,''  says  Evelyn,  ^was  aston- 
ished." In  June  1688,  less  than  two 
years  afterwards,  the  seven  bishops,  whom 
James  II.  had  sent  to  the  tower,  by  virtue 
of  these  doctrines,  were  tried  while  he 
was  reviewing  his  army  encamped  on 
Uounslow  Heath.  James  had  retired  into 
the  general's  tent,  when  he  was  surprised 
to  hear  a  great  uproar  in  the  camp,  with 
the  most  extravagant  symptoms  of  tumult- 
uary joy.  He  suddenly  inquired  the 
cause,  and  was  told,  **  It  was  nothing  but 
the  rejoicing  of  the  soldiers  for  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  bishops."  Within  another 
six  months  he  was  in  lasting  exile— ex- 
cluded from  the  throne  with  all  his  pos- 
terity—by a  solemn  act  of  both  houses  of 
parliament 


MsMBEftS  OF  PaBLIAMBVT. 

Morley,  near  Leeds,  Yoikahire, 
May  2nd,  1831. 
Mb.  Hone, 

The  following  Letter  presents  a 
laughable  contrast  between  members  of 
parliament  in  Elizabeth's  reign  and  such 
as  Ive  have  had  in  recent  times :— - 

<'  To  the  Right  Wonh^fid  the  Mayor 
and  Burget$e$  of  Totneu — After  my 
most  harty  commendacions,  whereas 
I,  at  my  brother's  request,  and  for 
your  sakes,  have  been  your  bursess  for 
the  parliament  to  my  no  itnaU  coite, 
for  myne  expence  were  above  twenty 
marks,  over  and  above  the  forty  shil- 
lings I  received  of  you;  and  foras- 
much as  it  is  like  the  parliament  will  go 
forward  at  this  time,  which  causeth  me 
to  call  to  mind  the  charge  I  took  in  hand, 
which  with  like  charge  should' be  prose- 
cuted, if  otherwise  I  prevented  not  the 
same :  These  are  therefore  to  require  you, 
either  to  bestowe  the  same  upon  some 
other,  or  else  to  allow  me  but  the  bare  fee 
which  is  two  shillings  a  day ;  and,  as  I 


have  began,  so  will  I  end  (God  willing) 
to  your  contentation.  Truly,  at  this  pre 
sent  season,  I  have  no  occasion,  as  I 
know  of,  to  travel  up  to  London ;  which 
considered,  I  think  it  reason  which  I  de- 
mand, and  hope  you  will  take  it  very 
reasonably  demanded.  Thus,  trusting 
you  will  return  an  answer  of  your  deter- 
mination herein  with  convenient  speed, 
I  most  hartily  commit  yon  to  God. — 
From  Mount  Edgcumbe,  this  8th  of 
September    1565. —  Yours    to  command, 

Richard  Edgecomb." 

It  appears  that  the  custom  of  boroughs 
maintaining  their  members  had  not  ceased 
in  the  early  part  of  the  la^t  century. 
Hall,  whose  collections  were  brought 
down  till  about  1739,  speaking  of  Hel- 
stone,  says,  ''this  place,  and  others  in 
Cornwall,  are  not  aole  to  maintain  their 
burgesses  in  London  during  the  sessions 
at  their  own  proper  costs  and  charges  (as  of 
old  was  accustomed)  in  any  tolerable  post>> 
or  grandeur;  but  have  found  that  pro- 
fitable expedient  (as  many  others)  of 
making  country  gentlemen  free  of  their 
town,  who  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  for  them,  and,  many  times,  for 
the  honor  of  their  corporations,  distress 
their  paternal  estates,  to  exalt  the  reputa- 
tion and  perpetuate  the  privileges  of  a 
petty  society,  made  up  of  mechanics, 
tradesmen,  and  inferior  practitioners  of 
the  Uw." 

in  another  page  of  the  same  volume 
we  read  that '' Pirastow,  Lelent,  and  Ma- 
raxion  formerly  sent  members  to  parlia- 
ment, but  wete  excused  upon  their  peti- 
tion on  the  score  of  poverty." 

At  what  an  early  period  there  were  re- 
turns made  of  improper  persons  to  sit  in 
parliament  in  defiance  of  public  opinion, 
and  opposition  to  the  public  will,  may  be 
seen  in  Stone,  p.  642,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI. 

In  1679,  Mav  27th,  it  appeared  by  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  or  Secresy,  that 
£20,000  per  annum  were  paid  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise,  quarterly,  *'  for 
secret  service"  to  members  of  parliament 
(See  Life  of  Lord  Russell,  p.  94).  Lord 
Danby  extended  the  system  of  corrupting 
members,  increasing  the  sum  allowed 
from  10  to  20,000  (lb,  p.  88).  So  far 
had  corruption  advanced,  under  his  Ca- 
tholic majesty  Charles  II.  It  appears 
that  the  first  instance  of  election  bribery 
on  record  occurred  in  the  13  of  Elizabeth, 
(Blaekstone^s  Coimn.  i.  179). 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  the 
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ment  was  called,  for  its  opposition  to  the 
king,  **  parliamentum  insanum"— •the  mad 
parliament.  In  Edward  III/s  reign  the 
parliament  was  called  the  **  good  parlia- 
ment.'' In  Richard  II/s  reign,  to  ex- 
press their  dislike  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  lords  against  the  sovereign,  the  people 
called  them  the  '<  unmerciful  parliament'' 

In  another  reign  (which  I  forget)  the 
parliament  was  called  ^'iudoctum  par- 
fiamentam  ^ — the  illiterate  parliament. 
A  Scotch  assembly  was  called  the  '*  run- 
ning parliament."  The  fomous  parlia- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century  was  the 
'Mong  parliament"  The  next  was  the 
**  rump  parliament." 

Of  late  I  observe  the  word  '<  infernal " 
often  used  in  our  periodical  publications. 
Whether  the  word  '*  infemum"  may  be 
^e  word  next  used  in  history,  time  idone 
oan  discover. 

Yours  respectfully, 

NO&BISSOS  SCATCHEBD. 


BuBOxssEs  OF  Preston. 
[To  Mr.  Hone.] 

Sib, — There  is  a  custom  observed  in 
my  native  town,  Preston,  in  Lancashire, 
which  you  may  perhaps  think  worth  a 
place  in  the  Year  Book. 

Every  year,  upon  the  election  of  a  bur- 
gess, the  person  so  elected  is  compelled  to 
leap  over  (or  into,  as  it  may  happen,)  a 
wide  ditch  on  Preston  Marsh,  near  the 
river  Ribble ;  it  takes  place,  I  think,  in 
February,  and  the  dirtiest  day  of  the 
month  18  purposely  selected,  when  the 
ditch,  in  addition  to  its  usual  contents,  is 
filled  with  mud,  previous  to  the  unfortu- 
nate individual  alluded  to  being  taken  to 
the  widest  part,  from  whence  he  is  to 
essay  the  perilous  leap.  This,  I  believe,  no 
one  was  ever  able  to  perform  safely.  The 
good  people  of  Preston,  who  assemble  to 
witness  the  immersion  of  the  new  borsess, 
go  with  the  further  intention  of  "  making 
a  day  of  it,"  and  few  return  without  having 
incurred  the  penalty  of  the  newly  elected 
member  of  the  borough.  Any  person  who 
stands  near  to  the  ditch  is  certain  of  get- 
ting pushed  into  it,  by  one  who  is  perhaps 
indebted  to  him,  before  the  day  is  out,*  for 
the  same  favor.  I  have  heard  that  the 
custom  originated  in  one  of  our  king's 
having  accidentally  fallen,  while  hunting, 
into  this  identical  ditch,  and  that  he  sub- 
jected the  towns'  people  to  this  infliction, 
as  a  penalty,  for  not  having  keot  the  roads 
in  beitar  repair. 


There  is  another  custom  in  Lancashire, 
which,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  in  print, 
may  be  unknown  to  vou.  On  Easter 
Monday,  a  number  of  holiday  folks  as- 
semble in  the  streets  of  several  towns, 
Preston  amongst  the  rest,  and  seizing  upon 
every  person  they  meet,  without  respect 
to  Bge,  sex,  or  condition,  throw  them  a  few 
paces  into  tlie  air,  and  then  very  uncere- 
moniously commence  taking  off  their 
shoes,  or  boots,  whichever  it  may  be,  and 
which,  if  the  owners  do  not  choose  to 
redeem  them  for  a  few  shillings,  sometimes 
less,  are  taken  to  the  next  public  house, 
where  they  are  received,  as  readily  as  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  in  exchange  fbr 
the  good  cheer  the  revellers  require.  In 
Chester,  where,  and  also  in  Durham,  this 
custom  is  likewise  prevalent,  the  people 
go  about  it  more  civilly :  instead  ot  bemg 
tossed  in  the  air,  as  in  Lancashire,  you  are 
swung  about  in  a  chair ;  in  every  other 
respect  the  custom  is  equally  peremptory. 
At  Durham  they  are  still  more  staid  and 
civile  and  very  politely  request  you  to 
take  off  your  shoes;  but  there  also  you 
must  pay  the  forfeit  or  resign  them.^ 

I  am  Sir,  &c. 

AWMIE   MiLHSB. 

JfriltSZl, 

The  Seasoh. 
Now  Sununer  is  in  flower,  and  Nattire'f  hum 
I«  never  silent  roimd  her  boonteoui  bloom  ; 
Insects,  as  small  ••  dust,  have  never  done 
With  glittering  dance,  and  reeling  in  the  aun ; 
And  green  wood-fly,  and  bloseom-haunting 

Dee, 
Are  never  weazy  of  theSx  melody. 
Round  field  and  hedge  flowers  in  full  g  ory 

twine. 
Large  bind- weed  bells,  wild  hop,  and  streak'd 

wood-bine. 
That  lift  athint  their  slender  throated  flowera. 
Agape  for  dew-falls,  and  for  honey  showera  ^ 
Theee  o'er  each  bush  in  sweet  disorder  run. 
And  spread  their  wild  hues  to  the  sultry  lun. 
The  mottled  spider,  at  eve's  leisure,  weaves 
His  webe  of  silken  lace  on  twigs  and  leaves. 
Which  ev'ry  morning  meet  the  poet's  eye. 
Like  fairies  dew-wet  dresses  hung  to  dry. 
The  wheat  swells  into  ear,  and  hides  below 
The  May-month  wild  flowers  and  their  gaudy 

show. 
Leaving,  a  school's-boy  height,  in   snugger 

rest, 
The  leveret  s  seat,  and  lark,  and  partridge 

Clar§. 


*  [Particulars  of  this  custom  of  Lifting  at 
-Btuitf  are  related  in  the  Entir$-Jh^  Bo^,  i. 
433.] 
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Flowers. 

Not  Iris  in  her  pride  and  bntTerie, 

Adomes  her  arch  with  •och  varietie  ; 

Nor  doth  the  milk*  white  way  in  frostio  night, 

Appeare  so  fair  and  beautiful  in  sight ; 

Ai  doe  these  fields  and  groves,  and  sweeter 

bowres, 
Bestrew*d,  and   deckt  with   partie-coloared 

flowrcs. 
Along  the  bubbling  brookes,  and  silver  i^yde. 
That  at  the  bottom  doth  in  silence  slyde. 
The  waterie  flowres,  and  lilliea  on  the  bankei. 
Like  blazing  comets,  burgeon  all  in  rankes  : 
Under  the  hawthorn,  and  the  poplar  tree. 
Where  sacred  Phoebe  may  delight  to  be : 
The  primrose,  and  the  purple  hyacinth. 
The  daintie  violet  and  wholesome  minthe. 
The  double  daisie,  and  the  couslipe,  queene 
Of  summer  flowres,  do4>verpeere  the  greene : 
And  round  about  the  valley  as  ye  pasae. 
Ye  may  no  see,  for  peeping  flbwres,  the  grasse. 

G.  PseU,  1684. 


-I  saw. 


Flying  between  the  eold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  armed  :  a  certain  aim  he  took^ 
At  a  fair  vestal,  throned  by  the  west, 
And  looted  his  loveshalt  smartly  from  hit 

bow. 
As  it  should  pierce    a    hundred    thousand 

hearts; 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery 

moon. 
And  the  imperial  votress  passed  on. 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free. 
Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell. 
It  fbll  upon  a  little  western  flower  ; 
Before  milk  white,  now  purple  with  Love 

wound, 
And  maidens  call  it  Love  la  Idlenc 


lu  B. 

June  27.    Sun  rises  ...    8  44 
—  sets      ...    8  16 

Sage  flowers. 

Nasturtium,  or  great  India  cress,  ex- 
hibits its  bright  orange  flowers,  and  con* 
tinues  blooming  till  Uie  autumn. 


Sum  28. 

June  28, 1802,  M.  Gamerin  and  Capt 
Sowden  ascended  in  a  balloon  from  Rane- 
lagh  Gardens,  Chelsea,  in  the  presence  of 
many  thousands  of  spectators,  in  three* 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  performed  an 
aerial  vovage  of  more  than  fiAy  miles. 
They  alighted  near  Colchester,  lliis  was 
the  most  memorable  ascent  in  England 
from  the  time  of  Lunardi. 


The  Daisy. 

In  youth  from  rock  to  rock  I 
From  hill  to  hill  in  discontent 
Of  pleasure  high  and  turbulent. 

Most  pleased  when  most  uneasy ; 
But  now  my  own  delights  I  make^— ' 
My  thirst  at  every  rill  can  slake. 
And  gladly  Nature's  Iova  partake 

Of  thee,  sweet  daisy. 

When  soothed  awhile  by  milder  airs, 
Thee  Winter  in  the  garland  wears 
That  thinly  shades  his  few  grey  hairs ; 

Spring  cannot  shun  thee ; 
Whole  summer  fields  are  thine  bv  right. 
And  Autumn,  melancholy  wight  1 
I>oth  in  thy  crimson  head  delight 

When  rains  are  on  thee. 

A  nundred  times,  by  rock  or  bower. 
Ere  thus  I  have  lain  couched  an  hour. 
Have  I  derived  from  thy  sweet  power 

Some  apprehenuon ; 
Some  steady  love  ;  some  brief  delight ; 
'Some  memory  that  had  taken  flight ; 
Some  chime  of  fancy  wrong  or  right ; 

Or  stray  invention. 

^        WardtmortU. 


And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  can  but  lite. 
On  boUs  lor  to  rede,  I  me  delite. 
And  to  Hiem  yeve  I  fsithe  and  frill  credence. 
And  in  mine  herte  have  'hem  in  reverence 
So  hertily,  that  there  is  gam^  none 
That  fro'  my  bokis  maketh  me  to  gone. 
But  it  be  seldome,  on  the  holie  daie. 
Save  certainly  whan  that  the  month  of  Maio 
Is  comin,  and  I  here  the  foulis  sing. 
And  that  the  flouris  ginnin  for  to  spring. 
Farewell  my  boke  and  my  devocion. 
Now  have  I  than  eke  this  condi^on. 
That  above  all  the  flouris  in  the  mede 
Than  love  I  most  these  flouris  white  and  rede, 
Soche  that  men  callin  Daisies  in  our  toan  ; 
To  them  have  I  so  grete  aflectlon. 
As  I  said  erst,  whan  comin  is  the  Maie, 
That  in  my  bedde  their  daVith  me  no  daie. 
That  I  n'am  up,  and  walking  in  the  mede. 
To  sens  this  floure  ayenst  the  sunni  sprede 
What  it  upriseth  eriy  by  the  moxrowe  ; 
That  blissful  sight  softinith  all  my  sorrowe ; 
So  glad  am  I  when  that  I  have  presence 
Of  it  to  doin  it  all  reverence. 
As  she  that  is  of  all  flouris  the  floure, 
FuUfilled  of  all  vertue  and  honoure. 
And  ever  ilike  fatre  and  freshe  of  hewe. 
As  well  in  winter  as  in  summer  newe  ; 
This  love  I  evre,  and  shall  untUl  I  die.— 
And  whan  that  it  is  eve,  I  renne  blithe. 
As  sons  as  ever  the  sqnne  ginaeth  west. 
To  sene  this  9oure  how  it  will  go  to  rest ; 
For  fere  of  night,  so  hateth  she  daiknesse. 
Her  chere  is  plainly  spied  in  the  brightnessa 
Of  the  sunne,  for  there  it  woU  unclose  : 
Alas  that  I  nc'  bad  English,  rime  or  prose. 
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SnffJMnmt  to  pnifa  this  flonre  aright.—- 

To  lene  this  floare  to  yonge,  so  firethe  of  bewe. 

Constrained  me  with  so  gredie  daaire, 

That  in  my  herte  I  felin  yet  the  fire 

That  madi  me  to  rise  ere  it  were  daie. 

And  now  this  was  the  first  morrowe  of  Maie, 

With  dredful  herte  and  glad  derocion 

For  to  ben  at  the  resarrection 

Of  this  flomri,,whan  that  it  should  vn(;^se 

Again  the  suuntf,  that  rosejUTedde  as  rose  ; — 

And  doane  on  knees  anon  right  I  me  sette. 

And  as  I  could  this  freshi  floure  I  grette^ 

Kneling  slwaie  till  it  unclosed  was 

Upon  the  small,  and  soft,  and  sweti  grasse. 

That  was  with  flouiis  swete  embroudr'd  all. 

Of  soche  sweetnease,  and  soche  odnure  o'er  all. 

That  for  to  spekin  of  gomme,  herbe,  or  tree. 

Comparison  male  none  imakid  be. 

Pur  it  surmounteth  plainly  all  odonres. 

And  of  rich  beautie,  the  most  gay  of  floures — 

When  Zephyrus  and  Flora  gentUIy 

Yave  to  the  floures  soft  and  tenderly, 

Ther  sotd  breth,  and  made  'hem  for  to  spredde. 

As  god  and  goddesse  of  the  fiourie  mede. 

In  which  methought  I  mighte  dale  by  dale 

DwcUin  alwaie  the  joly  monthe  of  Male 

Withouten  slepe,  withouten  mete  or  drinke  ; 

Adoune  full  softily  I  gan  to  sinke. 

And  leniug  on  my  elbow  and  my  side 

The  longd  daie  I  shape  me  for  t'abide, 

Fbr  nothing  ellis,  and  I  shall  not  Ue, 

But  for  to  lokin  upon  the  Daisie, 

That  w^U  by  reson  men  it  calU  male 

The  Baisie,  or  else  the  eye  of  date. 

The  emprise,  and  the  floure  of  flourit  all . 

I  praie  to  God  that  fair6  mote  she  fall^ 

And  all  that  lovin  flouria  for  her  sake. 

Chauoer, 


h.  m« 
.   June  28.    Sun  rises    ...    3  44 
—  sets       ...    8  16 
Rose  campion,  or  corn-cock le,  and  the 
corn-flower  blow.    They  come  with  the 
lengthened  corn  before  it  ripens. 

gjtttw  29. 

Grenadiebs. 

'  29th  June,  1678,  Mr.  Evelyn  enters  in 
his  diary — "  Now  were  brought  into  ser- 
vice a  new  sort  of  soldiers  called  Irena- 
diers,  who  were  dextrous  in  flinging  hand 
grenades,  every  one  having  a  pouch  full ; 
they  had  furred  caps  with  coped  crowns 
like  Janizaries,  which  made  Uiem  look 
very'  fierce  {  and  some  had  long  hoods 
hanging  down  behind,  as  we  picture  fools ; 
their  clothing  being  likewise  py-bald, 
yellow,  and  red.''  Grenadiers  derived 
theii  name  from  being  trained  to  throw 
grenades.    In  battle,  after  throwing  this 


missile  firework,  upon  the  word  *'  Fall 
on,"  they  rushed  with  hatchets  upon 
the  enemy.  They  were  not  confined  to 
the  infantry.  Besides  grenades  in  pouches, 
and  axes,  thev  were  armed  with  firelocks, 
slings,  swords,  and  daggers.  Bayonets 
were  first  appropriated  to  the  grenadiers 
and  dragoons  * 


To  Primroses  filled    witb  Morning 

Dew. 

''  Why  do  ye  weep,  sweet  babes  t     Can  tears 
Speak  grief  in  you, 
Who  were  but  bom 
Just  as  the  modest  morn 
Teem'd  her  refreshing  dew  ? 
Alas !  you  have  not  known  that  show*r 
That  mars  a  flow*r  ; 
Nor  felt  the  unkind 
Breath  of  a  blasting  wind  .* 
Nor  are  ye  worn  with  years  ; 

Or  warp'd  as  we. 

Who  think  it  strange  to  see 

Such  pretty  flowers,  like  to  orphans  young. 

To  speak  by  tears  before  ye  have  a  tongue. 

Speak,  whimp*ring  younglings ;    and   make 
known 

The  reason  why 
Ye  droop  and  weep. 
Is  it  for  want  of  sleep  j 
Or  childish  lullaby  1 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 

The  violet  ?  ^ 

Or  brought  a  kns 
From  that  sweetheart  to  this  ? 
No,  No  ;  this  sorrow,  shown 

By  your  tears  shed. 
Would  have  this  lecture  read  ; 
'  That  things  of  greatest,  so  of  meanest  worthy 
'  Conceiv'd   with  grief  are,  and  with  tears 
brought  foith.'^  . 

Bwick,  1648. 


The  Season. 

More  appropriately  a  few  weeks  earlier, 
yet  here,  for  their  feeling  ard  descriptive- 
ness,  may  be  introduced  these  beautiful 
verses — f 

By  Delta. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  and  view  the  face 
Of  Nature  enrobed  in  her  vernal  grace — 
By  the  hedgerow  wayside  flowers  are  springing^ 
On  the  budding  elms  the  birds  are  singing , 
And  up— up— up  to  the  gates  of  heaven 

*  Foebroke's  Eucy.  of  Antiquities, 
t  The  work  in  which  they  first  appeared 
would  be  referred   to  were  it  known :   tho5 
are  derived  into  the  Year  Bhfh  from  an  ano« 
nyrootts  collection. 
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Mounu  Uie  Urk,  on  tho  wing^  of  her  rmpWre 

driven : 
The  voice  of  the  streamlet  is  fresh  and  loud  ; 
On  the  sky  there  is  not  a  speck  of  cloud  : 
Come  hith«r,  come  hither,  and  join  with  me 
In  ihp>  season's  delightful  jubilee  ! 

Haste  out  of  doors — from  the  pastoral  mount 
The  isles  of  ocean  thine  eye  may  counts— 
From  coast  to  coast,  and  from  town  to  town. 
You  can  see  the  white  sails  gleaming  down. 
Like  monstrous  water-birds,  which  fling 
The  golden  light  from  each  snowy  wing ; 
And  the  cbimnied  steam-boat  tossing  high 
Its  volum'd  smoke  to  the  waste  of  sky  : 
While  you  note,  in  foam,  on  the  yellow  beach, 
The  tiny  billows,  each  chasing  each. 
Then  melting  like  cloudlets  in  the  sky. 
Or  time  in  the  sea  of  eternity  ! 

Why  tarry  at  home  f — ^the  swarms  of  air 
Are  about — and  overhead— -and  every  where  : 
The  little  moth  opens  its  silken  wings. 
And,  from  right  to  left,  like  a  blossom  flings  ^ 
And  from  side  to  side  like  a  thistle-seed. 
Uplifted  by  winds  from  September  mead  : 
The  midge,  and  the  fly,  firom  their  long  dull 

sleep. 
Venture  again  on  the  light  to  peep  ; 
Over  lake  and  land,  abroad  they  flee,< 
Filling  air  with  their  murmuring  ecstacy  : 
The  hare  leaps  up  from  his  brushwood  bed. 
And  limps,  and  turns  its  timid  head  ; 
The  partridge  whirrs  from  the  glade ;  the  mole 
Pope  out  from  the  earth  of  its  wintiy  hole  ; 
And  the  |:erking  squirrel's  small  nose  you  see 
From  the  fungous  nook  of  its  own  beech  tree. 
Coifle,  hasten  ye  hither^— our  garden  bowers 
Are  green  with  the  promise  of  budding  flowers ; 
The  crocus,  and  spring's  first  messenger, 
Tho  fairy  snowdrop,  are  blooming  here  : 
The  taper-leaved  tulip  is  sprouting  up  ^ 
The  hyacinth  speaks  of  its  purple  cup  : 
The  jonquil  boasteth,  *<  Ere  few  weeks  run. 
My  golden  sunlet,  I'll  show  the  sun  ;  " 
The  giUy-flowrr  shoots  iu  stem  on  high, 
And  peeps  on  heaven  with  its  pinky  eye ; 
Primroses,  an  iris-hued  multitude, 
By  tho  kissing  winds  are  wooing  and  wooed  : 
While  the  wall-flower  threatens  with  bursting 

bud. 
To  darken  its  blossoins  with  winter^s  blood. 
*    Come  here,  come  hither,  and  mark  how  swell 
Thti  fruit-buds  of  the  jargonelle. 
On  its  yet  but  leaflet,  greening  boughs. 
The  spricot  open  its  blossom  throws  ; 
The  delicate  peach-tree's  branches  run 
O'er  the  warm  wall,  glad  to  feel  the  sun  ; 
And  the  cherry  proclaims  of  cloudless  weather. 
When  its  fruit  and  the  blackbirds  will  toy  toge- 
ther. 
See  the  gooseberry  bushes  their  riches  show. 
And  the  currant  bush  hangs  its  leaves  below  ; 
And  the  damp-loving  rasp  saith,  "  111  win 

your  praise 
With  my  grateful  coolness  on  harvest  days." 


Come  along,  come  along,  and  guess  with  me 
How  fair  and  how  fruitful  the  year  will  be  \ 
Look  into  the  pasture  grounds  o'er  the  pale. 
And  behold  the  foal  with  its  switching  tail. 
About  and  abroad,  in  its  mirth  it  flies. 
With  iu  long  black  foreloeks  about  its  ey«s  ; 
Or  bends  itt  neck  down  with  a  stretch. 
The  daisy's  earliest  flowers  to  reach. 
See,  is  on  by  the  hawthorn  fence  we  pass 
How  the  sheep  are  jiibbllng  the  tender  gnss. 
Or  holding  their  heads  to  the  sunny  my. 
As  if  their  hearU,  like  its  smile,  were  gay  ; 
While  the  chattering  sparrows,  in  and  out. 
Fly,  the  shrubs,  and  the  trees,  and  roofs  about  •* 
And  sooty  rooks,  loudly  cawing,  n»am. 
With  sticks   and  straws,  to  their  woodland 
home. 
Out  upon  in-door  cares— rejoice 
In  the  thrill  of  nature's  bewitching  voice  ! 
The  finger  of  Ood  hath  touched  the  sky. 
And  the  clouds,  like  a  vanquished  army,  fly. 
Leaving  a  rich,  wide,  azure  bow, 

O'erspanning  the  woriu  of  his  hand  below : 

The  finger  of  God  hath  touched  the  earth. 
And  it  starts  from  slumber  iu  smiling  mirth  : 
Behold  it  awake  in  the  bird  and  bee. 
In  the  springing  flower  and  the  sprouting  tree. 
And  the  leaping  trout,  and  the  lapsing  stream. 
And  the  south  wind  soft,  and  the  warm  sun- 
beam:— 
From  the  sward  beneath,  and  the  boughs  above. 
Come  the  scent  of  flowen,  and  tho  sounds  of 

love ; 
Then  haste  thee  hidier,  and  join  thy  voice 
With  a  world's  which  shouU,  '*  Rejoice  !   R«. 


joj< 


ice  : 


I »» 


h,  m* 
June  29.    Sun  rises    ...     3  44 
—  sets  ....     8  16 
Musk-flower  blows  in  gardens.  Yellow- 
rattle,  or  cockscomb,  in  flower.   It  is  said 
to  blow  when  the  grass  is  fit  for  mowing. 


mnne  30. 

30  of  June,  1661,  Mr.  Pepys  enters  in 
his  diary  that  he  went  this  day,  «  Lord's 
day,  to  church ;  where,"  he  observed,  *»  the 
trade  of  briefs  is  come  now  up  to  so  con- 
stant a  course  every  Sunday,  that  we  re- 
solve to  give  no  more  to  them." 

Brieft, 

These  are  letters  patent,  or  lij(nses,of 
the  king,  issuing  out  of  Chancery,  to  make 
collections  for  repairing  churches,  re- 
storing loss  by  fire,  &c.  By  act  of  pai- 
liament  briefs  are  to  be  read  in  churcnet, 
and  tlie  sums  collected  endorsed  upon 
them,  attested  by  the  signature  of  the 
minister  and  churchwardens ;  and  then 
they  are  to  be  delivered,  with  the  moDty 
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collected,  to  the  peisons  undertaking  them, 
who  within  two  months  after  receiving  the 
money  are  to  account  in  cbanieiy  for  the 
sums  gathered  *  Briefs  are  farmed,  and 
were  lucrative  to  the  farmers  of  the  bene- 
Tolent  donations  collected  at  church  doors, 
until  it  became  known  that  the  bene- 
Tolt*nt  donations  under  certain  briefs  be- 
came the  property  of  brief-jobbers. 

Martial  alludes  to  a  relief  for  fire  among 
the  Romans  similar  to  the  brief. 


Brief  was  a  term  applied  to  papal  acts 
sealed  with  wax ;  those  sealed  with  lead 
were  termed  buUt.f  ^ 

A  Brief,  in  law,  is  an  abridgment  of  a 
client's  case,  as  instructions  to  counsel 
ou  the  trial  of  an  issue,  in  which  the  cir- 
cumstances are  clearly  but  briefly  stated, 
with  whatever  may  be  objected  by  the 
opposite  side,  accompanied  by  proofs  of 
the  facts  in  support  of  the  case,  and  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  to  be  called,  with 
what  points  each  witness  can  prove.J 

Brief  as  used  by  Shakspeare,  signifies  a 
short  writing,  as  a  letter  or  inventory. 
'    '  Bear  this  sealed  brief 

With  winged  haste  to  my  Lord  Mareschal, 

1  Mmrp  IV. 

Even  a  speech,  says  Mr.  Nares,  is  so 
termed. 


Her  business  looks  in  het 


With  an  importing  visage,  and  she  told  me. 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief  it  did  concern 
Yonr  highness  with  herself. 

AU**  WeO, 
Mr.  Nares  says,  that  hence  we  may  ex- 
plain the  following  obscure  passage  in 
the  same  play  : — 

Whose  ceremonj 

Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  new.t>om  brief 
And  l>e  performed  to*night. 

That  b,  says  Mr.  Nares,  "whose  cere- 
mony shall  seem  expedient  in  conse- 
quence of  the  short  speech  you  have  just 
now  made."  But  this  exposition  is  not 
quite  satisfactory.  The  passage  ought  to 
be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  previous 
words — 

Good  fortune  and  the  favonr  of  the  king 
Smile  upon  this  oonfraef  ;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  se^m  expedient  on  the  new-bom  hrief. 
And  be  performed  to-night 

The  passage  is  figurative:  indeed,  in  Mr. 
Wares  s  sense  of  the  word  brief,  it  might 
be  said  «*  that  even  ^face  is  so  termed." 
Philip  of  France  says  to  our  John, 


•  Tomlias,         f  Fosbtoke.         %  Tomlins. 


Jjwk  here  upon  thy  brother  Oeftey's /hw,-- 
Thwe  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  oat  of 

Which  died  in  Oefiiey ;  and  the  hand  of  timu 
Shall  draw  this  bnef  into  as  huge  a  volume. 

Juw  30.    Sunrises    .    .    .3*45 

■—  sets  ....    8  15 

Agrimony  shows  its  long  yellow  spike  in 
li«lds,  and  goosberries  begin  to  be  colored. 

Insects. 

In  the  open  air  and  clear  sunshine  of  a 
spring  mommg,  while  listening  to  the  joy- 
ous singing  of  the  birds,  I  turned  my  eye 
upon  apiece  of  water,  and  viewed,  through 
It,  the  various  things  it  covered.  The  sun 
darted  his  glowing  beams  uninterrupted 
on  this  spot.  The  smooth  bottom  began 
to  elate  itself  in  bubbles,  and  quickly 
after  to  send  up  parU  of  its  green  coat, 
with  every  rising  bladder  of  detached  air. 
These  plants,  which  were  continued  in 
long  filaments  to  the  surface,  soon  reared 
their  leaves  and  benumbed,  branches  to- 
wards the  cause  of  their  new  life  at  the 
sur&ce.  The  d  usky  floor  whence  they  had 
arisen,  being  now  naked  and  exposed  to 
the  sun's  influence,  disclosed  myriads  of 
worms,  cheered  by  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  unwinding  their  coiled  forms  in  wan- 
tonness and  revelry.  Whole  series  of 
creatures  began  to  expand  their  little 
limbs,  and  creep  or  swim,  or  emei^e  above 
the  surface. 

In  contemplating  this  scene,  I  could 
not  but  persuade  myself  that  the  source 
of  the  Egyptian  enthusiasm,  all  that  had 
given  rise  to  their  fabled  stories  of  the 
production  of  animals  from  the  mud  of 
the  Nile,  was  now  before  me. 

While  I  was  ruminating  a  little  creature 
of  a  peculiar  form  and  singular  beauty 
emerged  from  the  mud.  It  soon  began  to 
vibrate  it»  leafy  tail,  and  to  woA  the 
several  rings  of  an  elegantly  constructed 
body,  and  to  poise  six  delicate  legs,  as  if 
to  try  whether  they  were  fit  for  use 
Numbers  of  others  followed  it :  in  a  few 
minutes  all  that  part  of  the  water  seemed 
peopled  by  this  species  only. 

A  number  of  these  newly  animated 
beings  clustered  together  under  the  leaves 
of  a  tall  plant,  part  of  which  vras  im- 
mersed in  the  water,  and  part  above  its 
surfdce.  One  of  the  insecu,  allured  by 
the  warm  rays,  rose  higher  up  the  plant, 
came  boldly  out  of  the  water,  and  basked 
m  the  more  firee  sun-beams  under  the  open 
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air.  It  had  not  stood  long  exposed  to 
the  full  radiance  of  the  sun,  when  it 
seemed  on  the  point  of  perishing  under 
his  too  strong  heat.  Its  back  suddenly 
burst  open  lengthwise,  and,  a  creature 
wholly  unlike  the  former  arise  from  within 
it  !.a  very  beautiful  fly  disengased  itself 
by  degrees,  and  left  behind  it  only  a  thin 
skin  that  hail  been  iU  reptile  corering. 
The  newborn  inhabitant  of  the  air  would 
now  have  been  suffocated  in  an  instant 
by  the  element  in  which  it  had  before  so 
long  lired  and  enjoyed  itself.  It  carefully 
avoided  it.  First,  trying  its  recently  dis- 
entangled lep,  it  crept  to  the  summit  of 
the  herb,  to  it  a  towering  pine.  The  sun, 
which  at  first  seemed  to  create  it,  in  it& 
reptile  state,  out  of  the  mud,  now  seemed 
to  enlarge  its  wings.  They  unfolded  as 
they  dried,  and  ^^adually  showed  their 
bright  and  perfect  silky  structure.  The 
creature  now  besan  to  quiver  them  in 
various  degrees  of  elevation  and  depres- 
sion, and  at  length,  feeling  their  destined 
purpose,  launched  at  once  into  the  wide 
expanse  of  air,  and  sported  with  unre- 
strained jollity  and  freedom. 

Happiest  of  thy  racel  said  I;  how 
woula  thy  brother  insects  envy  thee, 
could  they  imagine  wliat  was  now  thy 
state,  safe  from  the  danger  of  the  de- 
vouring fly,— ndelivered  from  the  cold  wet 
elements,  and  free  as  the  very  air  in  which 
thou  wantonnest !  I  had  scarcely  finished 
my  ejaculation,  when  a  cloud  obscured 
the  sun's  face;  the  air  grew  chill,  and 
hail  came  rattling  down  upon  the  water. 
The  newly  animated  swarms  of  reptiles 
it  contained,  instantly  abandoned  the 
transient  pleasures  they  had  enjoyed  the 
last  half  nour,  plunged  to  their  original 
inactivity  in  the  mud  asain,  and  waited 
in  tranquillity  a  more  favorable  season. 
They  were  now  safe,  and  at  their  ease ; 
but  the  little  beautiful  fly,  which  1  had 
before  thought  an  object  of  their  envy, 
was  destroyed  by  the  first  foiling  of  the 
frozen  rain,  and  floated  dead  upon  its 
tratery  bier. 

— I  ruminated  again,  and  determined 
never  to  be  insolent  in  prosperity ;  never 
to  triumph  over  my  friend  or  neighbour 
because  some  fiivorable  event  had  hap- 
pened to  me— hoped  I  might  ever  after 
remember  that  the  poor  fly  neither  knew 
•  how  his  peculiar  good  fortune  caiQC  about, 
nor  foresaw,  in  his  enjoyment,  to  what  niin 
he  alone  was  exposed.* 

•  Sir  John  Hill. 


Creation  of  the  Suh  and  Moon. 

For  so  the  light  of  the  world,  in  the 
morning  of  the  creation,  was  spread 
abroad  like  a  curtain,  and  dwelt  no 
where ;  that  filled  the  expanse  with  a  dis- 
semination great  as  the  unfbldings  of  the 
air's  looser  garment,  or  the  wilder  fringes 
of  the  fire,  without  knots,  or  order,  or 
combination ;  but  God  gathered  the  b^ms 
in  his  hand,  and  united  them  into  a  globe 
of  fire,  and  all  the  light  of  the  world 
became  the  body  of  the  sun ;  and  he  lent 
some  to  his  weaker  sister  that  walks  in  the 
night,  and  guides  a  traveller,  and  teaches 
him  to  distinguish  a  house  from  a  river, 
or  a  rock  from  a  plane  field. — Jeremy 
Taylor, 


The  Hombs  of  England. 

The  stately  homat  of  Bngland, 

How  beautifol  they  ituid ! 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  treee« 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land  I 
The  deer  aooee  the  greenwood  bound. 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam ; 
And  the  swan  gUdea  past  them  with  the  sovBd 

Of  some  x^oicing  stream. 

The  merry  homes  of  England  ! 

Around  their  hearthe  by  night. 
What  gladsome  looks  of  honeehold  love 

Meet  in  the  mddy  light  I 
There  woman's  voice  Bows  forth  in  song. 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told. 
Or  lips  more  tonefnlly  along 

Some  glorious  p^  of  old. 

The  blessed  homes  of  Bngiland  ! 

How  softly  on  their  bowers, 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath-houis ! 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  ehtirch-bells'  chime 

Floats  throogh  Uieir  woods  at  mom  ^ 
AH  other  soundi  in  that  still  time 

Of  broeae  and  leaf  are  bom. 

The  cottage  homes  of  England  I 

By  thousands,  on  her  plains. 
They  are  smiling  o'er  her  silvery  brooks. 

And  roond  the  hamlet  fanes. 
Through  glowing  orchsrds  forth  ihev  peep* 

Each  from  Its  mote  of  leaves. 
And  feaxleas  there  they  lowly  sleep. 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free  fair  homes  of  England  ! 

Long,  long  in  hut  and  hall. 
May  hearts  c^  native  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall ! 
And  green  for  ever  be  thy  groves. 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod. 
When  fimt  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  covntry  and  its  God  ! 
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The  mower  now  jitm  labor  o'or 
And  on  hii  bfnch  beiide  the  door 
Siu  down  to  lee  his  children  play, 
Smoking  ■  leiiure  hour  away : 
While  from  her  cage  the  blackbird  lingt, 
That  on  thi:  woodbine  arbor  h'tn^  ; 
And  all  with  toothing  Joys  recciie 
The  quieC  of  a  Summer's  eve. 

ClaBe's  SArplirid'i   C-lrmUr, 
e  C 
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July  is  a  large  part  of  that  portioD  of 
(he  year  which  is  made  *'  glorious  summer 
by  the  sun/* 

A  book  which  has  not  receired  its  due 
share  of  honest  praise,  and  by  some  acci- 
dient  is,  comparatively,  little  known — 
•*The  British  Naturalists—this  delight- 
fal  book^is  composed  of  <' Sketches  of  the 
■lore  interesting  productions  of  Britain, 
and  the  surrounding  sea,  in  the  seenes  in 
which  they  inhabit;  and  with  relation  to 
the  general  economy  of  nature,  and  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  its  Autiior." — - 
Through  these  little  volumes 

NatasK  speaks 
A  parent's  langvagej  and,  in  tones  a»  mild 
As  e'er  hnsh'd  infant  on  its  mother's  breact. 
Wins. us  to  learn  her  love. 

From  amongst  a  thousand  beauties  in 
« The  British  NaturaKst,''  the  following 
is  an  extract— on  the  summer  appearance 
•f  the  great  luminary  of  our  system  : — 

The  charm  of  a  summer's  morning  is 
in  the  upland,  and  the  extensive  viuw; 
— they  wno  have  never  beheld  the  rising 
sun  from  a  mountaiii  top,  know  not  how 
fair  the  world  is.  Early  though  it  be, 
there  is  a  sentinel  upon  the  heath  ;  a  shrill 
whistle  comes  sharp  and  clear  upon  the 
morning  breeze,  which  makes  all  the 
echoes  of  ^e  west  answer.  But  be  not 
alarmed,  thei%  is  no  dai»ger  ;  no  guerilla, 
not  even  a  solilaiy  robber,  upon  the  Bri- 
tish uplands ;  a&d  the  eagle  and  the  raven 
are  yet  in  the  rocks,  and  reynard  just 
leaving  his  earth  in  the  <soppice  below. 
That  whistle  is  his  reT«:!li^,  to  warn  those 
birds  that  nestle  among  the  grass  in  the 
heath  that  tfae  enemy  is  coming  abroad. 
It  is  the  note  of  the  plover. 

The  plaee  to  be  chosen  for  a  view  of 
sun-rise  on  a  summer  morning  ia  not  the 
centre  of  a  mountain  ridge — the  chine  of 
the  wilderness  ;  but  some  elevation  near 
the  sea  coast, — the  eastern  coast,  where, 
from  a  height  of  about  two  thousand  feet, 
one  can  look  down  upon  the  chequered 
beauty  of  the  land,  and  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  ocean  ;  where  the  morning  fog  is 
found  white  and  fteeey  in  the  valleys  along 
the  courses  of  the  streams^  and  the  more 
elevated  trees  and  castles,  and  houses, 
show  like  islands  floating  in  the  watery 
waste ;  when  the  uplands  are  clear  and 
well  defined,  and  the  beam  gilds  yet 
higher  peaks,  while  the  streak  upon  the 
sea  is  of  that  soft  purple  which  is  really 
no  color  and  every  color  at  the  same 
lime.    The  whole  landscape  is  so  soft,  so 


undefined,  and  so  shadowy,  that  one  ia 
left  to  fill  up  the  outline  by  conjecture ; 
and  it  seems  to  get  more  indefinite  still 
as  the  sun  comes  nearer  the  horizon. 
The  dews  feel  the  coming  radiance,  and 
they  absolutely  ascend  by  anticipation. 
At  length  there  is  one  streaming  pencil 
of  golden  light,  which  glitters  and  breaks 
as  if  it  were  the  momentary  lightning  of 
a  cloud  ;  the  dew  drops  at  your  feet  are 
rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  opals, 
for  an  instant;  and  then  it  is  gone.  If 
the  horizon  be  perfectly  dear,  this  •*  blink" 
of  the  rising  sun  (and  we  have  observed 
it  only  on  such  occasions  as  that  alluded 
to)  l\as  a  very  curious  effect.  It  comes 
nK>mentarily,  and,  when  it  is  gone,  all 
seems  darker  than  before.  But  the  dark- 
ness is  of  as  brief  duration  as  the  light, 
and  the  rising  grounds  are  soon  brought 
out  with  a  power  of  chiar^  oscuro — a 
grouping  of  li(;ht  and  sliade,  that  never 
can  be  observed  when  the  sun  is  at  any 
lieigiit,  as  the  shadow  is  from  eminence  to 
eminence,  filling  all .  the  hollows  ;  and, 
though  deep,  it  is  remarkably  transparent, 
as  evaporation  has  not  yet  be^un  to  give 
itj  fluttering  indiMtnctness  to  the  outlines 
of  objects.  By  the  time  that  half  of  the 
solar  disc  is  above  the  horizon,  the  sea  is 
peculiarly  fine,  and  it  is  better  if  the  view 
ne  down  an  estuary.  In  the  distant  off"- 
ing  it  is  one  level  ^heet,  more  brilliant 
than  burnished  f^old,  in  which  the  boats, 
with  their  dark  lug  sails,  as  they  return 
from  the  deep  sea  fishing,  project  their 
streaky  shadows  for  miles,  though  each 
seems  but  a  speck.  The  lands  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  estuary  payv  their 
morning  salutations,  in  soft  breezes  wafted 
across,  as  the  sun  toaches  a  point  of  the 
one  here,  and  of  the  other  there;  for  the 
summer  sun  no  sooner  bepms  out  upon 
one  part  of  the  landscape  than  the  little 
Zephyr  from  all  the  others  hasten  thither 
to  worship, — so  instantly  does  the  genial 
beam  put  the  atmosphere  in  motion  ;  and 
as  those  Zephyrs  come  from  more  moist 
plaoea,  there  is  absolutely  dew  upon  the 
parched  heights  at  lun-rise,  if  they  be  not 
too  extensive.  Those  cross  winds  rippling 
the  water  this  way  and  that  way,  give  an 
opal  play  to  the  whole;  while  behind 
you,  if  the  estuary  stretches  that  way,  it 
passes  into  a  deep  blue,  as,  from  the  small 
angle  at  which  the  rays  fall,  they  are  all  re- 
flected forward  ;  and  the  very  same  cause 
that  makes  the  water  so  brilliant  before 
you,  gives  it  that  deep  tint  in  your  rear. 
By  and  by,  the  trees  ana  buildings  in  latere! 
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l>ositions  come  out,  with  a  line  of  golden 
light  OB  their  eastern  sides ;  while  to  the 
west  every  pane  in  the  windows  beams 
aad  blazes  like  a  beacrn  fire.  The  fogs, 
too,  melt  away,  except  a  few  trailing 
fleeces,  over  the  streams  and  lakes,  that 
lie  sheltered  beneath  steep  or  woodM 
banks;  and  ths^  1000  Me  ftom  these 
also,  aad  the  mingled  fields,  and  woods, 
and  streams,  are  all  arrayed  in  green  and 
gold.  The  cottage  smokes  begin  to  twine 
upward  in  their  blue  Tola  roes;  the  sheep 
are  unfolded ;  the  cattle  sent  to  their  pas- 
tuxes;  and  people  begin  the  labor  of 
tbe  fields.  * 


Load  is  the  Suiainer't  busy  song 
Thfi  smallest  bwcose  can  ftpd  a  tongue. 
While  insects  of  each  tiny  aise 
Grow  teazing  with  their  melodies. 
Till  noon  boms  with  its  blisteriqg  breath 
Around,  and  day  diet  still  as  death. 
The  buty  noise  of  man  and  brute 
Is  on  a  sadden  lost  and  mute ; 
Even  the  brook  that  leaps  along 
Seems  weary  of  its  babbling  song. 
And,  so  soft  its  waters  creep. 
Tired  silence  sinks  in  sounder  sleep. 
The  cricket  on  its  banks  is  dnmb. 
The  very  fiies  forget  to  hum : 
And,  saye  the  wa^on  rocking  vouAd, 
I'he  landscape  sleeps  without  a  sound. 
The  breeze  is  stopt,  the  laxy  bough 
ilath  not  a  leaf  that  dances  now  ; 
The  tottergrass  upon  the  hill. 
And  spiders'  threads,  are  standing  still ; 
The  feathers  dropt  from  moorhen*s  wing, 
Which  to  the  water^s  surface  cling. 
Are  stedfast,  and  as  heavy  seem 
As  stones  beneath  them  in  the  stream  ; 
Hawkweed  and  groundsers  fanning  downs 
Unruffled  keep  their  seedy  crowns  ; 
And,  in  the  ovcn-hcated  air. 
Not  one  light  thing  ii  floMing  thras, 
Sjive  thai  to  the  earnest  eye 
The  restless  heat  seems  twittering  by. 
Noon  swoons  beneath  the  heat  it  nutde. 
And  flowers  eVn  wither  in  the  shade, 
CJniil  the  sun  slopes  in  the  west. 
Like  weary  traveller,  glad  to  rest. 
On  pillow *d  clouds  of  many  hues  ; 
'Jlien  nature's  voice  its  joy  renews. 
And  (hequer'd  field  and  p.rassy  plain 
Hum,  with  their  summer  srngs  again, 
A  requium  to  the  day's  decline. 
Whose  setting  sunbeams  coolly  shine. 
As  welcome  fo  day's  feeble  poweca 
As  falling  dews  to  thirsty  lowers. 

Ckre. 
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Vboetable  Garden  DiRscTuay. 
Sow, 
In  the  first  week,  broccoli  seed,  for  late 
spring  supply. 

Kidney-beans,  cndive,-»and  again  in 
the  third  week. 

Small  salading  three  times,  if  required ; 
and  lettuce,  in  a  shady  spot. 

Peas,  the  frame,  Charlton  and  Knight's, 
and  again  towards  the  close  of  the  month. 

Beans,  mazagan,  and  white-blossom,  for 
late  crops. 

Cabbage  for  coleworts,  once  or  twice. 

Turnips,  at  any  time  during  the  month. 

Turnip-radish,  the  black,  and  large 
white. 

Tramplant 

Cabbage,  savov,  bit)ccoli,  some  into 
nursery-beds,  and  others,  according  to 
their  growth,  into  final  plantations. 

Celery,  early  in  the  month,  from  seed 
beds,  into  others  of  rich  earth,  four  itiches 
apart;  and  water  regularly.  Set  out 
large  grown  plants  in  trenches  for  blanch- 
ing. 

Lettuces,  Cos,  Silesia,  and  others,  from 
the  seed-beds. 

Attend  to  the  onion  beds,  and  bend 
down  the  stems  of  those  that  begin  to 
turn  color;  take  up  sipe  onions,  snalots, 
and  garlic,  and  expose  them  to  the  sun 
on  a  dry  spot  of  ground. 

Lay  vines  of  cucumber  plants  in  straight 
and  regular  order ;  dig  lightly  round,  but 
not  too  near  their  roots. 

Gather  herbs  for  drying  — mint,  balm, 
sage,  &c. ;  dry  them  in  the  shade. 

Stick  peas,  top  bertus,  and  scarlet  run- 
ners. 

Earth  up  the  rows  of  beans,  peas,  po- 
tatoes, &c. 

Hoe  frequently. 

Remove  weeds  and  litter. 

Water  small  crops,  and  planU  that  liavc 
'  recently  been  transplanted. 

Aliiientary  Calendar. 

The  heats  of  the  season  impose  the 
necessity  of  occasionally  substituting^  a 
light  vegetable  diet  for  the  more  solid 
gratification  of  animal  food,  and  nature 
provider  ample  and  various  means  of 
effecting  the  change. 

Cauliflowers,  artichokes,  green  peas, 
French  beans,  Windsors,  or  other  garden 
beans,  frequently  form  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  family  dinner,  with  very 
moderate  supplies  of  butchcr*s  meat; 
instead  of  whicn,  ham,  bacon  and  tongues, 
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as  well  as  ducks  and  geese,  are  Uie  more 
reasonable  stimulants  :  their  flavor  coun- 
teiacts  the  insipidity  of  vegetables,  and 
provokes  the  appetite  to  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  them.  On  festive  occasions, 
veoison  and  turtle  retain  their  pre-emi- 
nent station  at  the  tables  of  tlie  opulent, 
where  also  the  fawn  forms  an  elegant 
dish,  when  roasted  whole  and  served  up 
with  rich  grav^.  Veal,  having  now  been 
fed  on  milk  in  its  richest  state,  is  peculiarly 
fine  and  well  flavored.  Ragouts  of  sweet- 
breads, ox  palates,  lambs'  hits,  fat  livers, 
and  cocks  -combs,  are  among  the  light 
dishes  introduced  at  superior  tables; 
where  also  various  preparations  of  curiy 
afford  a  delectable  repast  to  those  who 
have  acquired  a  taste  tor  this  Indian  diet. 

Quails,  during  this  and  the  following 
montlis,  are  brought  alive  in  considerable 
numbers  from  France  in  low  wicker  cages. 
The  ortolan,  a  delicate  little  bird  of  the 
quail  tribe,  is  imported  from  Oermany 
either  alive,  or  in  a  potted  state,  and 
being  a  greater  rarity  is  still  dearer  than 
the  quail. 

The  season  affords  a  plenteous  and 
varied  dessert,  consisting  of  pines,  melons, 
|)eaches,  cherries,  grapes,  currants,  goose- 
berries, and  raspberries,  as  well  as  early 
apples  and  pears.  Fruit  is  certainly  most 
salubrious  m  hot  weather;  but,  if  the 
opinion  be  well  founded  that  it  does  most 
good  when  taken  before  dinner,  the  des- 
sert ought  to  take  place  of  that  spurious 
meal  called  the  lunch,  which,  being  usu- 
ally made  of  animal  food,  too  often  ban- 
ishes the  appetite  irrecoverably  for  the 
day.    In  reality,  to  lunch  is  to  dine. 

Good  Living, 
A  gentleman  of  good  estate  was  not 
bred  to  any  business,  and  could  not  con- 
trive how  to  waste  his  hours  agreeably. 
He  had  no  relish  for  the  proper  works  of 
life,  nor  any  taste  for  the  improvements 
of  the  mind ;  he  spent  generally  ten  hours 
of  the  four-and-lwenty  in  bed ;  he  doied 
away  two  or  three  more  on  his  conch, 
and  as  many  more  were  dissolved  in  good 
liquor  every  evening,  if  he  met  with  com- 
pany of  his  own  humor.  Thus  he  made 
a  shift  to  wear  off  ten  years  of  his  life 
since  the  paternal  estate  fell  into  his  hands. 
One  evening,  as  he  was  musing  alone,  his 
thoughts  happened  to  take  a  most  unusual 
turn,  for  they  cast  a  glance  backward,  and 
he  began  to  reflect  on  his  manner  of  life. 
lie  set  himself  to  compute  what  he  had 
consumed  since  he  came  of  age. 


**  About  a  dozen  feathered  creaturet, 
small  and  great,  have,  one  week  with 
another,''  said  he,  **  given  up  their  lives 
to  prolong  mine;  which,  in  ten  years, 
amounts  to  at  least  six  thousand.  Fifty 
sheep  have  been  sacrificed  in  a  year,  with 
half  a  hecatomb  of  black  catUe,  that  I 
might  have  the  choicest  parts  offered 
weekly  upon  my  table.  Thus  a  thonsaiid 
beast^  out  of  the  flock  and  herd,  have 
been  slain  in  ten  years  time  to  feed  me, 
besides  what  the  forest  has  supplied  me 
with.  Man^  hundreds  of  flshes  nave,  in 
all  tlieir  varieties,  been  robbed  of  life  for 
my  repast-^^nd  of  the  smallest  liy  some 
thousands.  A  measure  of  com  would 
hardly  suffice  me,  with  ime  flour,  for  a 
month's  provision,  and  this  arises  to  above 
six  score  bushels ;  and  many  hogsheads  of 
wine,  and  other  liquors,  have  passed 
through  this  body  of  mine — ^this  wretched 
strainer  of  meat  and  drink  I  And  what 
have  I  done,  all  this  time,  for  God  or 
man?  What  a  vast  profusion  of  good 
things  upon  a  useless  life  and  a  worthless 
liver  I  There  is  not  the  meanest  creature 
among  all  those  which  I  have  devoured, 
but  what  hath  answered  the  end  of  its 
creation  better  than  I.  It  was  made ,  to 
support  human  nature,  and  it  Imth  done 
so.  Every  crab  and  oyster  I  Imve  eaten, 
and  every  grain  of  com  I  have  devoured, 
hath  filled  up  its  place  in  the  rank  of 
beings,  with  more  propriety  than  I  have. 
Oh  I  shameful  waste  of  life  and  time." 

He  carried  on  his  moral  reflections  with 
so  just  and  severe  a  force  of  reason  as 
constrained  him  to  change  his  whole 
course  of  life,  to  break  off  his  follies  at 
once,  and  to  apply  himself  to  gain  useful 
knowledge,  when  he  was  more  than  thirty 
yean  of  age.  The  world  were  amaxed  at 
the  mighty  change,  and  beheld  him  as  a 
wonder  of  reformation ;  while  he  himself 
confessed  and  adored  the  divine  power 
and  mercy  that  had  transformed  him  from 
a  brate  to  a  man.  He  lived  many  follow- 
ing years  with  the  character  of  a  worthy 
man  and  an  excellent  Christian.  He  died 
with  a  peaceful  conscience,  and  the  tears 
of  his  country  were  dropped  upon  his 
tomb. 

But  this  was  a  single  instance,  and  we 
may  almost  venture  to  write  "  miracle " 
upon  it.  Are  there  not  numbers,  in  this 
degenerate  age,  whose  lives  have  run  to 
utter  vraste,  wi^ut  the  least  tendency  to 
usefulness  ?* 

•  FmkUn. 
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On  the  Ist  of  Jalv,  1690,  fell,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyine>  the  celebrated  George 
Walker.  He  was  a  natiTe,  and  became 
rector  of  Donaghmore,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone  in  Ireland.  Alarmed  by  the  en- 
croachments of  James  II.  he  raised  a 
regiment  at  his  own  expense,  and,  the  king 
having  taken  Celeraine  and  Kilmore, 
Walker  rode  foil  speed  to  Lundee,  the 
governor  of  Londonderry,  to  apprize  him 
of  the  danger.  The  governor  slighted 
the  information,  and  Walker,  returning 
to  lifford,  joined  Colonel  Crafton,  took 
post  at  the  Long  Causeway,  which  he 
defended  a  whole  night  against  a  vastly 
superior  force,  and  then  retreated  to 
Londonderry.  The  pani^»-«track  governor 
basely  deserted  his  post,  and  the  rector  of 
Donaghmore  assisted  Major  Baker  itt 
defending  Londonderry,  with  a  bravery 
scarcely  paralleled  by  the  most  able  gti»» 
erals. 

James,  with  a  numerous  army  well 
supplied  with  every  requisite,  command- 
ed in  person,  and  laid  siege  to  London* 
derry.  The  besieged  had  no  means  for  a 
long  defence ;  the  greater  part  withis  the 
walls  were  the  country  people  who  had 
fled  from  their  homes  for  shelter;  they 
had  only  about  twenty  cannon,  no  more 
than  ten  days'  provision,  no  engineers,  and 
were  without  horses  for  foraging  parties 
or  sallies,  but  held  an  invincible  resolu- 
tion to  suffer  the  greatest  extremities 
rather  than  yield.  They  sent  to  inform 
King  William  of  their  determination,  and 
implored  speedy  relief.  Major  Baker 
died,  and  tne  command  devolved  upon 
Walker.  Famine  devastated  the  place. 
Horses,  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  mice  were 
devoured  by  the  garrison,  and  even  salted 
hides  were  used  as  food.  In  thb  scene 
of  misery  a  gentleman  who  maintained 
his  usual  healthy  apppeanmce  hid  him** 
self  for  two  days,  fearing  danger  from  the 
eager  eyes  of  the  fiimished  people,  who 
seemed  to  look  upon  him  as  reserved  fur 
them  to  feast  upon.  Walker  suffered  in 
common  with  his  men,  and  hoped  that,  as 
Londonderry  had  a  good  harbour,  king 
William  would  be  enabled  to  raise  the 
siege.  By  land  there  was  no  prospect 
of  succor,  and  James  was  so  mortified 
by  the  city  holding  out,  that,  though  he 
could  have  stormed  it,  he  resolved  to  force 
it  to  surrender  by  blockade  and  starvation. 
He  threw  a  bar  across  the  arm  of  the 
to  sea  prevent  vessels  from  entering  the 


port ;  and  the  poor  famished  inhabitants 
bad  the  misery  to  see  all  hope  of  relief 
destroyed.  Their  patience  became  ex- 
hausted, and  there  was  danger  of  a  gen- 
eral defection.  In  this  state  Walker 
assembled  his  wretched  garrison  in  the 
cathedral,  and,  preaching  to  inspire  them 
with  a  reliance  upon  providence,  he  as- 
sured them  of  a  speedy  release  from  their 
dangers.  They  returned  to  their  labors 
invigorated,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  a  pro- 
phet as  well  as  a  general,  they  discovered 
three  ships,  under  the  command  of  major- 
geneml  Kirk,  who  had  sent  Walker  a 
message  before,  that  when  he  could  hold 
out  no  longer  he  would  raise  the  siege  at 
the  hazard  of  himself,  and  his  men,  and 
vessels.  Kirk  pllantly  sailed  on  under  a 
heavy  cannonade  from  James's  army,  and 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  bar  in  the  night 
of  July  31.  This  saved  Londonderry. 
The  siege  was  raised,  and  no  man  in  that 
century  gained  or  deserved  higher  reputa- 
tion than  Walker.  Resigning  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  to  Kirk  he  embarked 
for  England,  with  an  address  to  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary,  who  received 
Inm  as  his  merit  deserved ;  and  the  par- 
liament, the  city,  and  the  university  of 
Oxford,  united  to  do  justice  to  his  patri- 
otism and  ability.  He  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity :  but,  pre- 
ferring the  army  to  the  church,  obtained  a 
commission  from  the  king  and  accom- 
panied him  to  Ireland,  where  he  perished 
with  the  duke  of  Schombcrg,  at  Boyne 
water. 

Had  W^alker  joined  his  flock  instead 
of  going  to  the  field  he  would  probably 
have  been  appointed  to  the  see  of  Derry, 
which  became  vacant  three  days  after  his 
death.  "  However,"  says  Noble,  "  he 
seemed  designed  for  a  brigadier-ffeneral, 
rather  than  a  bishop."        "   ■      ^  ' 


_  ,  -,  h.  aa, 

Juljf  I.    Sun  rises      .    •     ,     .     3  45 

'^  ieto 8  15 

*«*  No  REAL  NiGRT  until  the  33nd. 
Eiioaropane  flowers. 
Copper  day  lily  flowers 
Evening  primrose  flowers. 
Foxglove  in  full  flower  every  where. 
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Official  Dectpberino. 
July  2,  1788.    A  writer  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  in  a  letter  of  this  date, 
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iigned  P.  T.,  niyt—- ^  I  had  th«  bonor  to 
be  nearly  related  to  Mr.  Justice  Blea- 
cowe»  the  fiither  of  Mr.  WilUaro  Blen- 
cowe»  who  was  the  first  person  to  whom 
goveroment  allowed  a  salary  as  decy- 
ph«rer ;  and  I  will  tell  you  how  he 
obtained  it ;  it  was  by  going  to  the  min- 
ister unknown,  and,  I  believe,  unrecom- 
mended,  and  asking  for  it.  The  minister^ 
surprised,  asked  him  what  pretensions  he, 
a  stranger,  had  to  ask  such  a  boon  of 
him  ?     '  Because,   Sir/  said  he,  '  I  am 

aualified  to  execute  it.'  '  Can  you  V  said 
le  minister,  'then  decypher  these  two 
letters*  (for  the  want  of  a  decypherer  of 
those  letters  occasioned  the  proposed  rf> 
compense).  Mr.  Blcmcowe  returned  with 
the  letters  properly  decynhered,  and  had 
the  employment,  and,  i  think,  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  *  He  was 
soon  after  seized  with  a  Tiolent  fever, 
from  which  no  man  could  have  showa 
more  anxiety  to  get  over,  and  did  to } 
but  soon  relapsed,  and  shot  himself^ 
having  previously  written  an  inscription 
for  his  monument,  which  I  forget,  only 
there  was  the  following  singular  expres* 
sion  in  it,  *  he  diedy  however,  ioti^fied  with 

life.' " 

Mr.  William  Blencowe,  the  decyphtrer, 
derived,  probably,  a  knowledge  of  hiSt 
art  from  his  modier.  She  vras  eldest 
daughter  to  that  very  great  adept  in  the 
art  of  decyphering  secret^writug^  Dr. 
Wallis,  who,  it  is  said,  declined  the  offer 
of  a  bishopric  to  promote  the  advaooe- 
ment  of  his  son-in-law  to  the  dignity  of 
a  judge.  Blencowe,  the  decypherer, 
mainly  assisted  in  disclosing  the  contents 
of  certain  papers,  which  were  produoed 
in  evidence  against  Bishop  Atterbury.* 

Sylvanus,  Urban's  correspondent,  says, 
<<  The  good  old  judge,  his  father  [Sir 
John  Blencowe,  knt.1  outliving  his  Acui- 
ties, conceived  that  he  had  found  out  the 
longitude,  and  wrote  several  reams  of 
paper  upon  that  subject ;  and  his  dutiful 
son,  the  decypherer,  rather  than  tell  his 
father  it  was  all  absuidity,  was  at  the 
pains  of  copying  all  he  had  written  out, 
nir,  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament. — 
Some  time  before  he  died,  he  told  his  old 
trusty  servant  that  he  was  dead,  and  bid 
John  lay  him  out.  John,  who  knew  his 
trim,  laid  him  out  upon  the  carpet ;  and, 
after  he  had  lain  as  dead  for  some  time, 
John  observed  that  he  thought  his  honor 
was  coming  into  lile  again;   the  judge 

•  Noble 


thought  so  too,  and  soon  after  arom  from 
the  dead.  He  died,  in  reality.  May  6,1 726, 
tot  I  well  remember  going  to  see  his  lead 
coffin  at  firackley.  And  now,  Mr.  Ur- 
ban, let  me  give  you  a  specimen  of  hie 
head  and  his  heart  before  Lis  Acuities  left 
him.  An  old  man,  who  had  been  a  hewer 
of  stones  for  the  judge  many  yean,  lived 
to  be  upwards  of  ninety,  and  for  some 
years  had  daily  spoiled  the  stones  instead 
of  rendering  them  fit  for  use.  Lady 
Blencowe^  perceiving  it,  desired  the  judge 
to  continue  him  his  etght  pence  b  day,  anid 
let  him  stay  at  heme.  '  No,^  no^  said  the 
jndge, '  let  him  spoil  on ;  he  has  a  plea« 
sure  in  thinking  ne  earns  his  daily  brcaMi 
at  four  score  vears  and  ten :  but,  if  you 
turn  him  off,  he  will  soon  die  with  grief.' 
And  that  was  the  case,  for,  when  the  judge 
died,  be  was  discharged,  and  followed  his 
humane  and  considerate  mastw  a  few  days 
after.** 


Carnation  and  Insects. 

The  fragrance  of  a  carnation  led  toe  to 

a'oy  it  frequently  and  near*  While  in- 
ing  the  poweinil  sweet,  I  heard  an 
eatremely  soft,  bat  agreeable  murmuring 
eennd.  It  was  easy  to  know  thai  some 
animal,  within  the  eovert,  must  be  the 
nnisician,  and  that  tlie  little  noise  must 
come  from  some  little  body  suited  to  pro- 
duoe  iL  I  am  fomished  with  apparatuses 
of  a  thousand  kinds  for  close  observation. 
I  instantly  distended  the  lower  part  of  the 
flower,  and,  placing  it  in  a  full  light, 
ooiild  disoover  troops  of  little  insects 
frisking  and  capering  with  wild  jollity 
amone  the  narrow  pedestals  that  sup- 
ported its  leaves,  and  the  little  threads 
that  occupied  its  centre.  I  was  not  cruel 
enough  to  pull  out  any  one  of  them ;  but 
adapting  a  microscope  to  take  in,  at  one 
view,  the  whole  base  of  the  flower,  I  gave 
myself  an  opportunity  of  contemplating 
what  they  were  about,  and  thiii  for  many 
days  together,  without  giving  them  tlie 
least  disturbance. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  base  of  the 
fiower  extended  itself  to  a  vast  plain ;  the 
slender  stems  of  Uie  leaves  became  trunks 
of  so  many  stately  oedara;  the  threads  in 
the  middle  seemed  columns  of  massy 
structure,  supporting  at  the  top  their  se- 
veral ornaments ;  and  the  narrow  spaces 
between  were  enlarged  into  walks,  par- 
terres, and  terraces. 

On  the  polished  bottom  of  thcee, 
brighter  than  Parian  marble,  walked  in 
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iiairs,alone,  or  in  larger  companies,  the 
winged  inhabitants:  these  rrom  little 
dusky  flies,  for  such  only  the  naked  eye 
would  have  shown  them,  were  raised  to 
glorious  glitterinff  animals,  stained  with 
living  purple,  and  with  a  glossy  gold  that 
would  have  made  all  the  labors  of  the 
loom  contemptible  in  (he  comparison. 

I  could,  at  leisure,  u  they  walked  to- 
gether, admire  their  elegant  limba,  their 
veWet  shoulders,  and  their  silken  wings ; 
their  backs  vying  with  the  empyretan  in  its 
hue ;  and  their  eyes  each  formed  of  a  thou- 
sand others,  out-glittering  the  little  planes 
on  a  brilliant.  I  could  oosenre  them  here 
singling  out  their  favorite  females,  court- 
ing them  with  the  music  of  their  buzzing 
wings,  with  little  songs  formed  for  their 
little  organs,  leading  them  from  walk  to 
walk  among  the  perfumed  shades,  and 
pointing  «ut  to  their  taste  the  drop  of 
liquid  nectar  just  bursting  from  some  vein 
within  the  living  trunk :  here  were  the 
perfumed  groves,  the  more  than  myrtle 
shades  of  £e  poet*s  fancy,  realised ;  here 
the  happy  lovers  spent  their  days  in  joyful 
dalliance ; — in  the  triumph  of  their  little 
hearts,  ^pped  af\er  oi»e  another  from 
stem  to  ptem  among  the  painted  trees ;  or 
winged  tneir  short  flignt  to  the  close 
shadow  of  some  broader  leaf,  to  revel 
undisturbed  in  the  heights  of  all  felicity. 

Nature,  the  God  of  nature,  has  propor* 
tioned  the  period  of  existence  of  every 
creature  to  the  means  of  its  support. 
Duration,  perhaps,  is  as  much  a  compo- 
tative  quali^  as  magnitude ;  and  these 
atoms  of  being,  as  they  appear  to  us,  may 
have  organs  that  lengthen  minutes,  to 
their  perception,  into  years.  In  a  flower 
destined  to  remain  but  a  few  days,  length 
of  life,  according  to  our  ideas,  could  not 
be  given  to  its  inhabitants ;  but  it  may  be 
according  to  theirs.  I  saw,  rn  the  course 
of  observation  of  this  new  world,  several 
succeeding  generations  of  the  creatures 
it  was  peopled  with ;  they  passed,  under 
my  eye,  through  the  several  successive 
states  of  the  egg  and  the  reptile  form  in  a 
few  hours.  After  these,  they  burst  forth 
at  an  instant  into  full  growth  and  perfec- 
tion in  their  wing-form.  In  this  they  en- 
joyed their  span  of  being,  as  much  as  we 
do  years — feasted,  sported,  revelled  in  de- 
lights ;  fed  on  the  living  fhigranee  that 
poured  itself  out  at  a  thousand  openings 
at  once  before  them ;  enjoyed  their  loves, 
laid  the  foundation  for  their  succeeding 
progeny,  and,  after  a  life  thui  happily 
k\M  up,  sunk  in   an   easy   dissolution. 


With  what  joy  in  their  pleasures  did  I 
attend  the  first  and  the  succeeding  broods 
through  the  full  period  of  their  joyful 
lives!  With  what  enthusiastic  transport 
did  I  address  to  each  of  thev  yet  happy 
creatures  Anacreon's  gratulation  to  the 
Cicada : 

BliMfal  ioseot  1  what  can  be. 

In  hapi^ineu,  compared  to  thee  f 

Fed  with  nonrishmeat  divine. 

The  dewy  moming't  sweeteat  wine. 

KatuM  waits  tipon  thee  still, 

And  thy  firagraat  cup  does  fill. 

All  the  fields  that  thoo  dost  see. 

All  (ho  plants  belong  to  thee  ; 

All  that  sunaier  houn  produce. 

Fertile  anade  with  ripening  juice. 

Man  for  thee  does  sow  and  plough* 

Farmer  he,  and  landlord  thou. 

Thee  the  hinds  with  gladness  hear. 

Prophet  of  the  ripen'd  year  ! 

To  thee  alone,  of  all  the  earth. 

Life  is  no  longer  than  thy  mirth« 

Happy  creature  !  happy  thou 

Dost  neither  age,  nor  winter  k^ow  ; 

But  when  thou'st  drank,  and  danc'd,  and  sung 

Thy  fill,  the  iowerjr  laarea  among, 

Sated  with  Jie  glorious  feast. 

Thou  xetir'st  to  endless  rest. 

While  the  ipure  contemplative  mnid 
thus  almost  envies  what  the  rude  observer 
would  treat  unfeelingly,  it  naturally 
shrinks  into  itself  on  the  thought  that 
there  may  be,  in  the  immense  chain  oC 
beings,  many,  though  as  invisible  to  us 
as  we  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  little 
flower — whose  organs  are  not  made  for 
comprehending  objects  larger  than  a  mite^ 
or  more  distant  than  a  straw^s  breadth — 
to  whom  we  may  appear  as  much  below 
regard  as  these  to  us. 

With  what  derision  should  we  treat 
those  little  reasoners,  could  we  hear  them 
arguing  for  the  unlimited  duration  of  the 
carnation,  destined  for  the  extent  of  their^ 
knowledge,  as  well  as  their  action  !  And 
yet,  among  ourselves,  there  are  reasoners 
who  argue,  on  no  better  foundation,  that 
the  earth  which  we  inhabit  is  eternaL* 


Juiy  2.    Sun  rises .         .    . 
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At  diatance  teeo,  Ihe  flt-ckd  height 
Rose  like  i  cloud  upon  ihe  lighl ; 
But  now  Ihfl  bright  and  quivering;  gieen, 
Thmt  peeps  those  lolemn  ranks  bctwecii. 
Give]  it  a  elory  and  a  grace, 
TSatweUCnow  well  1)  becomes  the  place; 
Whibt  on  the  giassy  slope  below 
The  itill  and  tender  sun-beami  glow. 
And  with  iheir  chastened  rayi  invest 
The  itra(5fling  i»j'l  glisl'ninn  crejl  ; 
Like  light  -hat  comei  beyond  the  tomb 
To  chase  Ihe  way-worn  Chiiitian's  gloom 
And  scatter  round  his  watted  form 
A  glory  that  defies  the  storm. 

The  winds  are  slill,  ihat  whiapered  there, 

Soli  as  the  ssintlv  hermit's  prayer, 

When  peace,  and  hnpe,and  heavenly  love, 

Fill  all  the  radiant  air  above. 

And  Troro  Iheir  balmy  wings  ditpente 

A  rich,  refreshing  influence ; 

And  yet  those  feathery  larches  seem 

Instinct  with  life,— an  em'rald  gleam, 

Fluihing  the  dim  and  dark-brow'd  steep, 

I/ike  sunlight  on  the  sl'.adowy  deep. 


le  deep  road,  and  sandy  heath, 
'  Tufted  with  (une,  and  waving  broom, 
Bright  with  a  golden  shower  of  bloom ; 
O'tt  which  Ihe  wary  chaHinch  hung. 
Brooding  on  restless  wings,  and  sung — 
Though  Ihe  full  compass  of  iis  throat 
Drowned  not  the  distant  cuckoo's  note, 
That  floated  o'er  the  gentle  scene 
In  pplaoB  (aim,  artd  hx  between. 

Thus  far  had  I  sung,  when  I  bethought 
myself  thai  plain  prose  would  better  suit 
one  who  is  so  over-burthened  with  "ori- 
ftinal  poetry"  as  the  editor  of  the  Ytar 
.fiopA.     Had   1   continued   my  *tr«in   T 


preceding  cut,  —  it  stands  on  a  pretty 
eminence  in  the  midst  of  scenery  sin- 
gularly romantic  and  beautiful. 

in  the  church  yard,  1,  with  some  diC 
Rcully,  decypher«l  an  inscription  on  • 
shapeless  block  of  slone,  whicn  had  for- 
merly occupied  a  place  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  Gothic  window.  1  believe  that 
monuments  of  tbe  kind,  in  aimilar  sita»- 
tioni,  did  noi  come  into  use  much  ca.li«r 
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than   the  datt  of  this  ipecimen^  which 
bore  the  following  broken  metaphor:-- 

DEATH  DO  NOT  KICK  AT   MEE 

FOR  CHRIST    HATH   TAKEN 

THY  STING  AWAY 

162a. 

I  noticed  also  another  memorial  of  Terjr 
Angular  form,  thus  inscribed : — 

HEAR 

LIESTUE 

BODEY  OF 

THOMAS 

DEARMAN  T 

HAT  GAVE  6  P 

OVND        AYEAR 


TO  TH 

RERS  O 

ILL 

LR. 


£  LABE 
J  CLOPH 

1631. 


•  3vl« 
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In  July,  1799,  died  Mr.  William 
Curtis,  the  eminent  writer  on  botany  and 
entomology.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  John  Curtis,  of  Alton,  in  Hampshire, 
a  tanner,  where  he  was  bom  in  1746,  aad 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  bound  apprentice 
10  his  grandfather,  an  apothecary  at  Alton. 
During  this  period  he  was  led  to  study 
botany  by  residins  contiguous  to  the 
Crown  Inn,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  ostler,  John  Lagg,  a  sober  steady 
illiterate  man  of  strong  sense,  who,  assisted 
by  the  folio  herbals  of  old  Gerard  and 
Parkinson,  had  gained  so  complete  a 
knowledge  of  plants,  that  not  one  could 
be  brought  to  him  which  he  could  not  name 
without  hesitation.  Mr.  Curtis  happened 
to  meet  with  Berkenhout's  Botanical  Lex- 
icon ;  and  this,  with  the  ostler's  were 
almost  the  only  books  on  botary  which 
he  had  l>een  able  to  procure  during  his 
residence  at  Alton.  On  his  apprentice- 
ship there  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  his 
(Hends  settled  him  in  London^  with  Mr. 
George  Vauz,  surseon,  of  Puddins-lane, 
and  afterwards  wiui  Mr.  Thomas  Talwin, 
apothecary  of  Gracechurch-street,  to  whose 
business  he  succeeded.  While  with  these 
gentlemen  he  attended  St.  Thomas's  hos- 
pital, and  the  anatomical  lectures  there 
given  by  Mr.  Else,  as  well  as  the  lectures 
of  Dr.  George  Fordyce,  senior  physician 
to  that  hospital.  Dr.  Fordyce,  convinceJ 
of  the  necessity  of  botanical  knowledge 
to  medical  students  was  in  the  practice 


of  ^accompanying  his  pupils  into  the 
country,  near  town,  and  instructing  them  in 
tfie  principles  of  the  science  of  botany.  On 
these  occasions  Mr.Curtb  assisted  the  doc- 
tor in  demonstrating  the  plants  which 
occurred ;  and  frequently  the  doctor 
confided  to  him  the  entire  task  of  demon- 
stration. Mr.  Curtis  afterwards  gave  public 
lectures  in  botany,  takins  his  pupils  with 
him  into  the  fields  and  woods  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Nothing 
could  be  more  pleasant  than  these  excur- 
sions. At  dinner  time,  the  plants  col- 
lected in  the  walk  were  produced  and 
demonstrated;  and  the  oemonstrations 
were  enlivened  with  a  fund  of  humor 
natural  to  Mr.  Curtis's  disposition.  He 
aptly  connected  the  study  of  entomology 
with  that  of  botany.  About  1771,  he 
published  instructions  for  collecting  and 

{)reserying  insects;  and,  in  1772,  a  trans- 
ation  of  the ''  Fundamenta  Entomologis" 
of  Linnaeus.     He  was  chosen  demon- 
strator of  botany  to  the  Society  of  Apo- 
thecaries, and  continued  in  that  situation 
until  finding  it  interfere  too  much  with 
his  professional  duties,  he  resigned  it. — 
Before  this  resignation  took  place,  Mr. 
Curtis  had  become  intimate  with  Thomas 
White,  esq.,  brother  of  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
White,   the  historian  of  Selborne,  and 
they  jointly  occupied  a  yery  small  garden 
for  the  culture  of  British  plants,  near  the 
Grange-road,  at  the  bottom  of  Bermond- 
sey-street.    Here  Mr.  Curtis  conceived 
the  design  of  publishing  his  great  work, 
the  ''  Flora  Londinensis,"  and  having  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  artist  of 
uncommon  talent  in   Mr.  Kilbum,  and 
receiving  from  Mr.  White  much  valuable 
assistance,  the  Grange-road  garden  soon 
became  too  small  for  Mr.  Curtis's  exten- 
sive views.     He  took  a  larger  piece  of 
eround  in  Lambeth  Marsh,  where  he  soon 
formed  the  largest  collection  of  British 
plants  eyer  brought   together  into  one 
place.     But  in   the  air  of  this  place  it 
oecame   extremely  difficult  to  preserve 
sea-plants,  and  many  rare  annuals  required 
a  more  eleyated  situation.    He  removed 
his    collection   to  spacious    grounds  at 
Brompton,  where  his  wishes  were  gratified 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  reasonable  ex- 
pectation, and  where  he  continued  till  his 
death.    Several  years  preyious  to  this, 
Mr.  Curtis  found  it  incompatible  with 
his  profession,  as  an  apothecary,  to  devote 
so  much  time  as  he  wished  to  his  favorite 
pursuits.     He   first  took  a  partner,  and 
soon  afltsr  declined  physic  altogether,  for 
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natural  history,  and  had  nothing  to  depend 
upon  for  a  livelihood  but  the  precarious 
profits  of  his  botanic  ffarden  ana  his  pub- 
lications. His  Flora  Londinensis  was  an 
object  of  universal  admiration  ;  and  on 
this  he  bestowed  unwearied  care.  But, 
with  alt  its  unrivalled  merit,  the  number 
of  copies  sold  scarcely  ever  exceeded 
three  hundred.  He  disdained  to  have 
recourse  to  artifice  and  increased  price  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  the  sale ;  but,  in 
1787,  he  projected  the  plan  of  his  "Bo- 
tanical Magazine,"  and  what  the  sterling 
merit  of  his  "  Flora"  could  not  accom- 
plish, this  effected.  It  bore  a  captivating 
appearance,  was  so  easily  purchaseable, 
and  was  executed  with  so  much  taste  and 
accuracy,  that  it  at  once  became  popular; 
and,  from  its  unvaried  excellence,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  him, 
and  flrreatly  contributed  to  increase  his 
botanical  fame. — ^Themode  of  publication 
adopted  in  the  Botanical  Magacine  held 
out  a  tempting  lure  to  similar  produc- 
tions, and  occasioned  the  **  English  Bot- 
any" of  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Sowerby. — 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Curtis  considered  the 
publication  of  this  work  as  an  act  of  hos- 
tility against  himself,  and  this  prevented 
him  from  communicating  with  Dr.  Smith 
and  even  with  theLinnaean  Society,of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  oldest  members,  and 
where  he  had  many  personal  friends.  He 
was  gratified  with  the  friendship  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Dryander,  Dr.  John 
Sims,  to  whom  he  committed  memoirs  »f 
his  life,  and  the  most  eminent  naturalists 
of  the  age. 

Mr.  Curtis  abounded  in  innocent  mirth ; 
and  his  constant  good  humor  gave  a 
pleasant  cast  to  every  thing  he  said  or 
did.  Few  people  formed  so  correct  an 
opinion  of  themselves.  "  I  have  no  pre- 
tensions," he  said,  in  the  memoirs  which 
he  left  with  Dr.  Sims,  *'  to  be  considered 
as  a  man  of  letters,  or  of  great  mental 
powers  :  I  know  iryself  and  my  imper- 
fections. A  consciousness  of  Yny  inabili- 
ties makes  me  diffident,  and  produces  in 
me  a  shyness,  which  some  have  been 
ready  to  construe  into  pride.'*  In  dis- 
cernment, as  applied  to  objects  of  natural 
history,  he  had  few  equals.  He  disco- 
vered the  membranous  calyptra  in  mosses, 
overlooked  by  Dillenius ;  and  that  the 
violas  and  oxalises  produce  seeds  all  the 
year  through,  though  the  latter  produce 
no  petals  except  in  the  spring,  the  former 
only  sparingly  in  the  autumn .  He  poi  nted 
out  the  distinction  between  Poa  pratenm 


and  triviolis  by  the  intrafoliaoeous  mem- 
brane. Many  other  instances  of  his 
accurate  discernment  might  be  mentionnd. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  no  mean  adept  in  orni- 
thology. No  bird  could  utler  a  note, 
whether  its  usual  one,  or  that  of  love,  ol* 
that  of  fear  and  surprise,  but  he  could 
from  the  sound  determine  from  what 
species  it  proceeded.  He  often  regretted 
that  he  had  not  the  power  of  imparling 
this  knowledge.  His  skill  in  this  par- 
ticular enlivened  many  a  herborization  in 
waste  wilds  and  embairrassing  woods. 

In  Entomology  few  men  hav£  observed 
more :  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  he 
committed  so  little  to  paper.  He  was  so 
familiar  with  the  motions  of  insects,  that 
he  could  almost  always  declare  the  intent 
of  those  busy  and  seemingly  playful 
actions  in  which  they  were  so  perpetn- 
ally  employed. 

Mr.  Curtis  had  not  received  a  proper 
education.  One  evil  almost  always  arises 
from  this  defect.  The  untutored  mind 
does  not  know  how  to  fix  itself;  con- 
scious of  great  and  various  powers,  it  runs 
from  subject  to  subject,  and  never  pur- 
sues any  to  the  limit  at  which  it  is  capable 
of  arriving.  Thus  Mr.  Curtis  was  per- 
petualiy  forming  some  new  design  or  other, 
without  completing  any.  He  intended 
that  his  Flora  Londinensis  should  contain 
all  the  plants  growing  wild  widiin  ten 
miles  of  London ;  and,  afterwards,  others 
of  more  distant  situations;  but  he  pub- 
lished only  72  numbers :  70  were  of  the 
former  description,  and  two  of  the  latter. 
He  issued  two  little  tracts  upon  Ento- 
mology ;  but  added  nothing  farther  to 
the  series,  except  a  tract  on  the  brown- 
tailed  moth,  an  unpublished  paper  upon 
the  Aphis,  and  another  upon  the  Spnex 
fabulosa.  He  began  a  new  illustration  of 
the  botanical  terms,  &c.,  but  he  did  not 
put  out  above  two  or  three  numbers. 
When  the  *'  English  Botany"  became 
popular,  he  thought  to  counteract  the 
injury  (as  he  thought  it)  of  that  work,  by 
giving  diminished  figures  of  the  plates  of 
his  Flora  Londinensis  ;  but  did  not  pro- 
ceed beyond  a  few  numbers  His  account 
of  English  grasses  was  not  carried  on  to 
the  end  which  he  originally  proposed- 
The  only  work  to  whicn  he  steadily  ad- 
hered was  his  "  Botanical  Magazine." 
Here  he  found  an  estatee.  Every  thing 
depended  upon  the  regularity  of  the  puln 
lication  in  all  its  points  :  he  was  com- 
pel led  to  punctuality ;  and  he  continued 
It  punctually.     His   versatility   was  the 
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coDseauence  of  what  in  bis  case,  and 
from  the  ctrcumstancea  of  his  family^was 
unavoidable,  an  incorrect  education.  The 
affluent  may  profit  from  remarks  of  this 
kind,  and  do  their  duty,  by  giving  their 
children  not  ktUfJiwMed  and  superficial, 
but  regular  and  solid  education. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  the  first  botanist  of  note 
in  thb  country  who  applied  botany  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture  Although,  as 
has  been  before  stated,  Mr.  Curtis's  edu- 
cation was  very  confined,L  he  had  acquired 
some  taste.  Elegance  and  neatness  per- 
vaded whatever  he  took  in  .hand.  The 
firm  of  his  mind  was  portrayed  in  his 
garden,  his  library,  his  aviary;  and  even 
a  dry  ^'Catalogue  of  plants  in  the  London 
Botanic  Garden"  became  from  his  pen 
an  amusing  and  instructive  little  volume. 
His'  delicacy  never  forsook  him;  nor 
would  he  willingly  adopt  the  coarse 
vulgar  names  of  some  of  the  elder  botan- 
ists, though  sanctioned  by  the  authority 
of  Linnceus  himself.  In  short.  Mr.  Cur> 
tift  was  an  honest,  laborious,  worthy  man; 
gentle,  and  humane,  kind  to  every  body ; 
a  pleasant  companion,  a  good  master,  and 
a  steady  friend** 

Jufy  3.    Sun  rises 3  47 

—  sets 8  13 

Common  munrin,  black  mullrin,  and 
white  mullrin,  flowers. 

Scotch  bollflower  flowers. 

The  festival  of  St.  Ulric  was  formerly 
kept  on  this  day,  and  Barnaby  Googe,  in 
the  translation  of  Naogeorgus,  mentions 
one  of  the  remarkable  observances  within 
the  church  :-^ 
WheresMuer  Ilttldfyche  bath  hit  plaec, 

the  people  there  fmn^  ia 
Both  Carpet  and  Pyket  «ad  MoUetS  let, 

hit  fttvour  here  to  win* 
Amid  the  chuich  there  sitteih  one» 

and  to  the  aultar  nie. 
That  aelleth  fish,  and  so  good  cheep, 

that  every  man  may  baio. 


July  4.     Sun  rises 3  47 

—  sets 8  13 

Garden  oonvolvolus  flowers* 
Purple  martagon  lily  in  full  flower. 
Flowering   rush   flowers,  at  sides   of 

ditches  and  rivers. 


*  G«nt.emaA*8  Magazine. 


9ulv  5. 

The  ''  Bloody  Hall"  of  Buccleugu. 

[To  Mr.  Hone.] 

Fore  Street*  June  1,  1830. 

Sir, — ^The  following  anecdote  was  re- 
lated to  me  by  a  very  respectable  old  lady. 
It  is  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  occurrence  it  refers  to,  and  may  per- 
haps be  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  Year  Book. 

In  the  month  of  July,  or  August,  1745, 
a    regiment    of    Highlanders,    marehing 
through  Nithsdale,  became  jealous  or  sus- 
picious of  the  principles  of  the  duke  of 
Buccleugh ;    and,  as  they  came   within 
view    of  his   castle,    they  unanimously 
determined  to  learn  his  opinion.^.    They 
hurried  onward  to  the  gate  of  the  edifice, 
and,   finding  no  resistance,  passed    the 
threshold,  and  drew  up  in  the  castle  yard. 
The  command  was  given  to  search  for  the 
duke,  and  every  passage  and  every  room 
was  immediately  traversed  by  the  soldiers, 
to  no  efiect;  he  had  made  his  escape  from 
the  rear,  unobserved,  and  had  by  that  time 
distanced  the  castle  some  miles.    It  was 
now  manifest  that  he  adhered  to  the  Han- 
over party,  and,  under  their  disappoint- 
ment,  thev   testified   their  sense   of  his 
grace*s  deletion  by  driving  a  considerable 
number  of  oxen  and  sheep  from  the  park 
into  the  large  and  magnincent  hall  of  the 
joastle,  where  they  slew  them,  and  made 
each  other  welcome  with  feast  and  revelry 
at  the  duke*s  expense.    Some  of  the  sheep 
were  even  taken  up  stairs,  into  the  ball- 
room, and   were   there  butchered ;    the 
blood  spread  over  the  apartment  till  it 
found  its  way  down  the  stairs,  and,  in 
short,  ar  their  departure,  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  mansion  bore  the  appearance  of 
a  common  slaughter-house.    The  heads, 
skins,   and   ofial,  of  the  slain    animals, 
were  left  scattered  all  over  the  place.  Some 
of  the  blood  still  stains  the  boards  in  a 
passage  leading  to  the  hall,  and,  it  is  said, 
cannot  possibly  be  cleansed  away.     It  is 
even  reported  that  the  boards  of  the  floor 
have  been  actually  replaced  to  no  purpose, 
for  no  sooner  are  new  ones  laid  down  than 
the  blood  appears  as  plainly  as  before.  But 
certain  it  is  that  from  that  time  the  place 
has  been  called  the  Bloody  Hall :  to  this 
day  it  bears  that  appellation. 

Besides  indulging  in  riotous  feasting, 
and  drinking  the  liquors  from  the  cellars, 
in  this  adventure,  the  highlandere  cut,  and, 
in  some  instances,  destroyed  with  their 
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daggers,  beautiful  tapestry  and  paintings, 
and  devastated  the  edifice.  Those  re- 
maining ornaments  of  the  castle,  which  I 
have  seen,  bear  marks  of  the  highlanders' 
stern  resentment. 

F.  B. 


July  A.    Sun  rises 
—  sets  • 
Garden  hawks-eye 
Musk  mallow 
Red  martagon  lily 
Com  marigold 


3  48 
8  12 


1 


flower. 


9ulv  6. 

Dukes  op  Qubsnsberrt— ^Qiteens- 
BERRY  House,  Edinburgh — Drum- 
LAN  RIO  Castle,  &c. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1711,  died  in  Lon- 
don, James,  the  second  duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  abili- 
ties, and  holding  great  appointments 
during  the  eventftil  times  in  which  he 
lived.  There  are  particulars  concerning 
him  and  his  family  of  no  common  interest. 

This  James,  the  second  duke,  was  son 
of  William  the  first  duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  who  built  Queensberry-house,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh,  a 
stupendous  heavy  looking  mansion,  which 
originally  had  very  fine  internal  decora- 
tions, but  these  were  sold  and  dispersed 
with  the  furniture  many  years  a^.  Mr. 
Chambers  who  mentions  this,  with  many 
of  the  particulars  about  to  be  related, 
says,  ttiat  Queensberry-house  stands  upon 
ground  which  unaccountably,  without 
3ie  following  explanation,  forms  part  of 
the  county  of  Dumfries.  Duke  William, 
who  erected  the  building,  was  lord-lieute- 
nant of  Dumfries-shire,  and  in  that  capa- 
city his  personal  presence  was  fre<juently 
requirea  within  that  county,  while  his 
ministerial  duties  in  Edinburgh  na  less 
imperatively  demanded  his  residence  in 
the  nei^bourhood  of  the  court.  He  had 
the  omnipotence  of  the  legislature  at  his 
commana,  and  by  that  means  procured 
the  site  of  th«  kouse  in  the  Canongate  to 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  county  of 
Dumfries.  He  thus  put  Mahomet  to 
shame ;  for,  finding  it  impossible  to  go  to 
Dumfries-shire,  he  brought  Dumfries- 
shire to  him. 

Queensbenj-bouse,  Edinburgh*  was 
occasionally  visited  by  the  ftimily  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The 
great  Eari  of  Stair  died  in  it  in  May 


1747.  The  mansion  was  at  one  period 
divided,  and  tlie  different  portions  were 
occupied  by  the  families  of  the  eari  of 
Glasgow  and  the  duke  of  Douglas,  whose 
servants  used  to  quarrel  so  violently,  on 
account  of  their  jarring  interests  and  con 
flicting  duties,  that  the  two  noble  inhabi- 
tants were  frequently  afraid  of  the  house 
being  set  on  fire  about  their  ears.  The 
last  duke  William,  who  scarcely  ever 
possessed  it  himself,  gave  the  use  of  it 
gratuitously  to  sir  James  Montgomery, 
lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchetjaer,  who 
lived  in  it  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
garden  behind  the  house  was  for  many 
years  let  to  a  gardener.  People  paid 
sixpence  and  were  allowed  to  eat  as 
many  gooseberries  as  they  could.  The 
gudewife,  who  gave  admittance,  after  re- 
ceiving her  fee,  always  said — '  Now,  eat 
as  muckle  as  ye  like ;  but  pouch  nane !' 
liie  house  was  at  last  sold  by  the  duke  to 
William  Aitchison,  of  Drumroore,  esq., 
for  a  paltry  sum,  the  greater  part  of  which 
the  purchaser  afterwanis  got  tor  the  marble 
decorations,  and  other  spoils  of  the  man- 
sion, which  he  brought  to  public  sale. 
He  intended  to  convert  the  property  into 
a  distillery;  but,  changing  tiis  mind,  he 
afterwards  sold  it  to  Uovemroent  for  a 
greater  sum  than  that  which  he  originally 
pve  for  It;  and  it  was  then  converted 
into  a  barrack.  At  present  (1825)  it  is 
partly  occupied  as  a  fever  hospital,  and 
IS  advertised  for  sale. 

William,  the  first  duke  of  Queensberry, 
further  testified  his  taste  in  building,  by 
the  erection  of  that  splendid  edifice  Dntm- 
lanrig  Castle.  Yet  he  grudged  the  ex- 
pense of  this  great  work  so  much,  that 
he  wrote,  upon  the  LuAiojte  ui  accounts, 
'*  The  de'il  pike  out  his  een  that  looks 
herein.''  He  slept  only  one  night  at 
Drumlanrig;  when,  having  been  taken 
ill,  he  could  make  nobody  bear  him,  and 
had  neariy  died  for  want  of  attendance. 
He  lived  ever  after,  when  in  the  country, 
at  Sanquhar  Castle,  a  smaller  but  more 
convenient  mansion.  Duke  William 
raised  his  family  from  comparative  obscu- 
rity, to  wealth  and  distinction,  by  par- 
simony and  politics.  During  the  reign 
of  Charles  ll  he  held  many  important 
ofiices,  which  were  continued  to  him  upon 
the  accession  of  James  II*,  when  he  had 
more  power  in  the  administration  than 
any  otmr  man  in  Scotland.  He  was  high 
treasurer  of  Scotland,  governor  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  lord  commissioner  for  his 
majesty  in  parliament,  and,  in  1686,  ap- 
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pointed  president  of  the  priry  council ; 
out,  not  complying  with  the  king's  w  ishes 
to  abolish  the  penal  laws  against  popery, 
he  was  deprived  of  all  his  public  employ- 
ments the  same  year,  and  retired  to  the 
country.  When  the  Prince  of  Orange 
landed  he  was  struck  with  the  utmost 
terror ;  and  his  wealth  being  nearest  to  his 
heart,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  enquiring  after 
some  secluded  spot  in  Cumberland,  where 
he  might  safely  deposit  his  plate.  How- 
ever, he  resumed  his  courai^e,  and  was 
one  of  those  Scottish  noblemen  who  waited 
upon  the  prince  to  request  him  to  under- 
take the  administration  of  afiairs.  Sub- 
mitting in  every  thing  to  the  new  govern- 
'rnent  for  policy's  sake,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  an  extraordinary  Lord  or  Session 
at  the  hands  of  king  William,  wbile  he 
remained  at  heart  a  Jacobite.  He  died 
at  (^eensberry-house  in  1695. 

Before  the  death  of  duke  William,  his 
son  James,  afterwards  second  duke  of 
Queensberry,  obtained  several  offices 
under  the  new  government,  which  he 
assisted  in  establishing.  H6  had  been 
appointed  a  privy  counsellor  of  Scotland 
by  Ciiarles  11.,  and  made  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  army ;  but  resigned  his 
employments  under  James  IL  in  1688. 
King  William  received  him  with  peculiar 
regard— presented  to  him  a  commission 
of  captain  of  his  Dutch  Guard — restored 
him  10  the  pojts  he  had  before  held— 
made  him  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber- 
appointed  him  to  an  important  military 
situation  in  Scotland — conferred  on  him 
the  office  of  a  lord  of  the  treasury — per- 
mitted him  to  vole  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  a  Scotch  peer,  while  his  father  was 
living-— and  named  him  lord  high  treasurer 
of  Scotland.  At  his  father's  death,  he 
resigned  all  his  military  employments, 
received  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  was 
made  lord  privy  seal,  an  extraordinary 
lord  of  session,  and  sat  for  two  sessions 
as  lord  high  commissioner^  as  he  did 
afterwards  under  queen  Anne.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  places  in  1704 ;  but,  in 
the  following  year,  was  again  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury,  and  made  lord  of  the 
privy  seal  in  the  excheouer.  He  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Union,  which 
he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring, 
and,  being  honored  with  public  thanks 
from  both  kingdoms,  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  sixteen  peers  to  represent  Scotland. 
(^)n  his  return  to  London  he  was  met  by  a 
cavalcade  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
and   conducted   to  bis  house    by  forty 


coaches  and  four  hundred  horsemen. 
The  next  day  he  waited  upon  queen  Anne, 
at  Kensington,  where  he  was  received 
with  distinction.  He  shortly  afterwards 
received  the  English  titles  of  duke  of 
Dover,  marquis  of  Beverley,  and  baron 
of  Rippon — titles  limited  to  lord  Charles, 
his  grace's  second  son,  with  a  pension  of 
£3000,  charged  upon  the  post  office. 
From  1710  until  his  death  he  was  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state  for  the  United 
Kingdom;  and,  jointly  with  lord  Dart- 
mouth, keeper  of  the  signet  He  married 
Mary,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Charles 
Boyle,  lord  Clifford,  eldest  son  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Burlington  and  Cork, 
and  of  Jane,  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
William  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset. 

When  the  vice-regal  duties  of  lord  high 
commissioner  called  James,  the  second 
duke  of  Queensberry,  to  Edinburgh,  he 
constantly  resided  in  the  house  at  the 
Oanongate,  against  which  edifice  the  fury 
of  the  populace  vras  often  directed  during 
those  proceedings  by  which  the  duke 
achieved  the  union.  Connected  with 
Queensberry-house  there  is  an  awful  tale 
of  mystery  and  horror.  His  grace's  eldest 
son  James  was  an  idiot  of  the  most  un- 
happy sort,  rabid  and  gluttonous,  and 
early  grew  to  an  immense  height.  Iiv  the 
family  vault  at  Durisdeer  his  unornamented 
coffin,  of  great  length,  is  still  to  be  seen. 
While  the  fiimily  resided  in  Edinburgh, 
this  monstrous  and  unfortunate  being  was 
always  kept  confined  in  a  ground  apart- 
ment, in  tne  western  wing  of  the  house ; 
and  till  within  these  few  years  the  boards 
still  remained  by  which  the  windows  of 
the  dread  fill  receptacle  were  darkened,  to 
prevent  the  idiot  from  looking  out,  or 
being  seen.  On  the  day  the  union  was 
passed,  all  Edinburgh  crowded  to  the 
Parliament  close,  to  await  the  issue  of  the 
debate.  The  populace  were  eager  to  mob 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  measure  on 
their  leaving  the  house.  The  whole  house- 
hold of  the  Commissioner  went  em  masse, 
with  perhaps  a  somewhat  different  object ; 
and,  among  the  rest,  was  the  man  whose 
duty  it  was  to  watch  and  attend  **  Loird 
Drumlanrig/'  Two  members  of  the 
fiunily  alone  were  left  behind,  the  madman 
and  a  little  kitchen-boy  who  turned  the 
spit.  The  insane  oreatare  hearing  every 
thing  ynusually  still  around — the  house 
being  completely  deserted,  and  the  Canon- 
gate  like  a  city  of  the  dead — and  observ- 
ing his  keeper  to  be  absent,  broke  loose 
from  his  confinement,  and  roamed  wildly 
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through  the  mansion.  It  is  tupposed 
that  the  savory  odor  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  dinner  led  him  to  the  kitchen, 
where  he  found  the  little  tainspit  quietly 
seated  by  the  fire-  He  seised  the  boy — 
killed  him — took  the  meat  from  the  fire, 
and  spitted  the  body  of  his  Ticttm,  which 
he  half  roasted,  and  was  found  devouring 
when  the  duke^  with  his  domestics,  re- 
turned from  his  triumf  h.  The  consterna- 
tion and  horror  of  all  concerned  may  be 
conceived.  The  common  people,  among 
whom  the  dreadful  tale  soon  spread,  in 
spite  of  the  Duke's  endeavours  to  suppress 
i^  said  that  it  was  ^  a  judgment**  upon 
him  for  his  odious  share  ui  the  Union. 
The  story  runs,  that  the  duke,  who  had 
previously  regarded  his  dreadful  ofispring 
with  no  eye  of  affection,  immediatelv 
ordered  the  creature  to  be  smothered. 
But  this  is  a  mistake ;  the  idiot  is  known 
to  have  died  in  England,  and  to  havesufw 
vived  his  father  maay  years,  though  he 
did  not  succeed  him  upon  bis  death  in 
1711,  when  the  titles  devolved  upon 
Charles,  a  younger  brother. 

It  is  a  remar1m.ble  fact,  in  the  history  of 
the  Queeosberry  family,  that  Charies,  the 
third  duke  of  Queensberry^  before  assum- 
ing the  title  and  possessing  the  estates, 
which  of  right  descended  to  his  elder 
brother  the  idiot,  had  been  created  eari 
of  Sol  way,  and  had  married  his  countess 
lady  Catherine  Hyde,  the  second  danghler 
of  Henry,  earl  of  Clarendon  and  Roches* 
ter,  who  before  her  marriage  had  been 
deranged  in  mind  and  confined  in  a  strait 
jacket.  The  duke  was  bom  in  the  house 
in  the  Canongate,  and  redded  in  it  occa* 
sionally  with  his  duchess,  Catherine,  when 
they  visited  Scotland ;  and  tradition 
a6Brms,  that,  after  dnke  Charies  and  his 
duchess  had  embroiled  themselves  with 
the  court,  on  account  of  the  support 
which  they  gave  to  the  poet  Gay,  they 
resided  for  some  time  here.  It  is  even 
said  that  Gay  wrote  the  Beggar's  Opera 
while  residing  in  the  Cnuongate  under 
their  protection ;  but  the  patrons  of  Gay 
did  not  quarrel  with  the  Court  till  tSter 
he  had  written  the  Beggar's  Opera  ;  and 
it  is  apparent  from  his  own  letters,  that 
he  wrote'  the  Beggar's  Opera  in  the  same 
house  with  Pope  and  Swift,  in  England. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  Gay  did 
live  for  some  time  with  his  patro^  both 
in  Edinburgh  and  at  Dmmumrig.  Mr. 
Chambers  says,  **  While  Gay  was  at 
Drurolanrig  he  employed  himself  in  pick- 
ing out  a  great  number  of  the  best  books 


from  the  librar\,  which  were  sent  to  Eng- 
larid,  whether  for  his  own  use  or  the 
duke's  our  informant  does  not  certify.*' 

Dnimlanrig  Castle,  being  a  very  laige 
and  roomy  mansion,  is  duly  honored  with 
the  tradition  of  a  )^ioBt,  said  to  be  the 
spirit  of  a  lady  Anne  Douglas,  which  used 
to  walk  about  the  house,  terrifying  every 
body,  with  her  head  in  one  hand,  uul  her 
fan  in  the  other. 

While  at  the  Canongate,  Gay  is  said  to 
have  firequently  visited  Allan  Ramsay, 
whose  shop  was  then  in  the  Lnckenbooths 
— ^the  flat  above  that  long  kept  by  Creech, 
where,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  all  the 
literati  of  Edinburgh  assembled  daily, 
like  merchants  at  an  exchange.  Here 
Ramsav  used  to  amuse  Gay,  by  pointing 
ont  to  him  the  chief  public  oharaciers  of 
the  city,  as  they  met  in  the  ibrenooa  at  the 
Cross.  Here,  too.  Gay  read  the  Gen- 
tle Shepherd,"  and  studied  the  Scottish 
language,  so  that,  upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  was  enabled  to  make  Pope  ap* 
predate  the  beauties  of  that  admirable 
pastoml.  Gay  is  said,  also,  to  have  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  with  the  sons  of 
mirth  and  humor  in  a  twopenny-ale*  house, 
opposite  to  Queensberry-house,  kept  by 
one  Janet  Hall,  who  was  more  frequently 
called  Jemigf  Bm\  This  tenement  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Chambers  to  have  been  the 
lower  story  of  a  wooden  or  plastered 
edifice  in  the  situation  mentioned,  where 
there  is  now  a  huckster's  shop,  marked 
No.  61. 

Upon  duchess  Catherine,  and  her  sister 
lady  Jane,  who  was  married  to  the  earl 
of  Essex,  Prior  wrote  his  sprightly  little 
trifle:-— 

—"  Thas^  Kitty,  beantiful  Ukd  young." 

Upon  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the 
duke  and  duchess  were  received  at  St. 
James's,  and  the  duchess  walked  in  her 
place  at  the  coronation.  On  this  occa- 
sion Horace  Walpole,  pursuing  Prior*s 
idea,  hit  off  the  following  impromptu, 
which,  for  the  neatness  of  the  turn,  and 
the  gallantry  of  the  compliment,  was 
much  repeated  at  the  time : — 

To  many  a  Kittj,  Love  hit  car 
Would  for  a  day  engage  ; 
Bat  Prior*8  Kitty,  ever  yoong, 
Obtaia'd  it  for  an  aga. 

Yet  Mr.  Chambers,  in  allusion  to  the 
restraint  she  was  under  for  her  malady, 
before  she  wedded,  says,  "  Her  conduct 
in  married  life  was  frequently  such  as  to 
entitle  her  to   a  lepetkion  of  the  same 
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treatment  Stw  was,  in  reality,  insaoe, 
^ough  the  politeness  of  fashionAble  so- 
eiety,  and  the  flattery  of  her  poetical 
friends,  seem  rather  to  have  attribated  her 
extraTQgaDces  to  an  agreeable  freedom  of 
carnage  and  vivacity  of  mind. — ^Her 
brother  was  as  clever  and  as  mad  as  her- 
self, and  used  to  amuse  himself  by  hiding 
a  book  in  his  library,  and  hunting  for  it 
after  he  had  forgot  where  it  was  depo- 
sited." 

The  oiriy  letter  the  duchens  is  known 
to  have  written  from  Scotland  is  to  lady 
Suffolk,  dated,  Edinburgh,  June,  1734, 
and  contains  a  passage  characteristic  of 
her  acuteness. — **  O,  had  I  wings  like  a 
dove,  for  then  would  I  fly  away  to  Marble 
hill,  and  be  at  rest  I  I  mean  at  rest  in 
my  mind.  I  am  tired  to  death  with  po- 
litics and  elections ;  they  ought  in  con- 
science to  be  but  once  in  an  age :  and  I 
have  not  met  with  any  one  who  doth  not 
eat  with  a  knife,  and  drink  a  dish  of  tea. 
This,  added  to  many  other  cutting  things, 
makes  a  dreadful  account. — I  have  been 
at  an  assembly ;  and  much  amused  by 
the  many  very  extraordinary  feshions.  Not- 
withstanding,  I  can  assure  you  that  mv  tail 
makes  a  verv  notable  appearance.  If  you 
can,  to  be  sure  you  will  rejoice  with  me,  for 
the  sun  has  shone  to-day, — that  1  am  in 
hopes  it  will  on  Monday,  that  I  may  ride 
out ;  for  on  Sunday  no  such  thing  is  al- 
lowed in  this- country,  though  we  lie,  and 
swear,  and  steal,  and  do  every  other  sort 
of  vithmy  every  other  day  of  the  week 
round. — " 

The  duchen  was  not  an  «dmirer  of 
Scottish  manners.  She  particularly  de- 
tested the  custom  of  eating  ofl*  the  end  of 
a  knife.  When  people  dined  with  her  at 
Drumlanrig,  and  began  to  lift  their  food 
in  this  manner,  she  used  to  scream  out, 
and,  beseeching  them  not  to  cut  their 
throats,  would  send  the  horrified  ofienders 
a  silver  spoon,  or  fork,  upon  a  sji^ ver.  Gay 
illustrates  this  in  a  letter  to  Swift,  dated 
February,  1 728.  **  The  duchess  of  Qneen- 
borough  has  signalized  her  friendship  to 
roe  in  such  a  conspicuous  manner,  that  I 
hope  (for  her  sake)  you  will  take  care  to 
put  your  fork  to  all  it^  proper  uses,  and 
suffer  nobody  for  the  future  to  put  their 
knives  in  their  mouth/'  In  anotner  letter 
to  the  dean  he  says,  **  Think  of  her  with 
with  respect;  value  and  esteem  her  as  I 
do ;  and  never  more  despise  a  fork  with 
three  prongs.  I  wish,  too,  you  would 
not  eat  from  the  point  of  your  knife.  She 
has  so  much  goodness,,  virtue,  and  gen- 


erosity, that,  if  you  knew  her,  you  would 
have  a  pleasure  in  obeying  her  as  I  do. 
She  often  wishes  she  had  known  you.'' 

When  in  Scotland,  the  duchess  alwaya 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant  girl,  in 
order  to  ridicule  and  discountenance  the 
stately  dresses  and  demeanor  of  the  Scot- 
tish gentlewomen*  One  evening  some 
country  ladies  paid  her  a  visit  in  their 
best  brocades,  as  for  some  state  occasion. 
Her  grace  proposed  a  walk,  nnd  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  trooping  off  in  all 
the  splendor  of  full  dress,  to  the  utter  dis- 
comfiture of  their  starched-up  frills  and 
flounces.  Her  grace,  at  last,  pretending 
to  be  tired,  sat  down  upon  a  dunghill  at 
the  end  of  a  farm-house,  and  saying, 
**  Pray,  ladies,  be  seated,"  they  stood  so 
much  in  awe  of  her,  that  they  durst  not 
refuse ;  and  she  had  the  exquisite  satis- 
faction of'  spoiling  all  their  silks.  Let 
womankind  conceive,  as  only  womankind 
can,  the  tage  and  spite  that  must  have 
possessed  their  bosoms,  and  the  battery  of 
female  tongues  that  must  have  opened 
upon  her  grace,  as  soon  as  they  were  free 
from  the  restraint  of  her  presence. 

When  ?he  went  out  to  an  evening  en- 
tertainment, and  found  a  tea-equipage 
paraded,  which  she  thought  too  nne  for 
the  rank  of  the  owner,  she  would  contrive 
to  overset  the  table,  and  break  the  china. 
The  forced  politeness  of  her  hosts  on  such 
occasions,  and  the  assurances  that  no  harm 
was  done,  &c.,  delighted  her  exceedingly. 

Her  custom  of  dressing  like  a  country- 
girl  once  occasioned  the  duchess  a  disa- 
greeable adventure  at  a  review.  On  her 
attempting  to  approach  the  duke,  the 
guard,  to  whom  she  was  unknown,  pushed 
her  rudely  back.  This  put  her  into  such 
a  passion,  that  she  could  not  be  appeased 
until  his  grace  assured  her  that  the  men 
had  been  all  soundly  Hogged  for  their  in- 
solence. 

She  carried  to  court  her  plain*dealing 
and  plain-dressing.  An  order  had  been 
issued,  forbidding  the  ladies  to  appear  at 
the  drawing-room  in  aprons*  This  vi^s 
disregarded  by  the  duchess,  whose  rustic 
costume  would  have  been  by  no  means 
complete  without  that  piece  of  dress.  On 
appnoaching  the  door,  the  lord  in  waiting 
stopped  the  duchess,  and  told  her  grace 
that  he  could  not  possibly  give  her  ad- 
missio^n  that  guise;  without  a  moment'a 
hesitatimi  she  stripped  off  her  apron, 
threw  it  in  his  lordship's  face,  and  walked 
on,  in  her  brown  gown  and  petticoat,  into 
the  brilliant  circle. 
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The  duchess's  caprices  were  endless, 
yet,  both  in  her  conversation  and  letterSy 
rhe  displayed  a  great  degree  of  wit  and 
quickness  of  mind.  The  duchess  died 
in  London,  in  1777,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  Nobody,  perhaps,  except  Gay,  was 
ever  attached  to  her.  She  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  beings  who  are  too 
much  feared,  admired,  or  envied,  to  be 
loved. 

The  duke,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  a 
man  of  ordinary  mind,  with  an  amiable 
disposition,  and  a  good  temper,  had  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  alt  His  benevo- 
lence extended  even  to  his  old  horses, 
none  of  which  he  would  ever  permit  to 
be  killed  or  sold.  He  allowed  the  veter- 
ans of  his  stud  free  range  in  some  of 
his  old  parks,  vrith  leave  to  die  decent 
and  natural  deaths.  Upon  the  duke's 
decease,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  1778,  the 
luckless  survivors  of  these  pensioners  were 
all  put  up  to  sale  by  his  successor;  and 
the  feeble  and  pampered  animals  were 
forced  to  drag  carts,  and  do  other  hard  labor, 
till  they  broke  down  and  died  on  the  roads 
and  in  the  ditches. 

Duke  Charles's  eldest  son,  lord  Druro- 
lanrig,  inherited  his  mother's  malady, 
and  was  road.  He  had  contracted 
himself  to  one  lady  and  wedded  ano- 
ther. The  lady  whom  he  married 
was  an  amiable  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Uopetoun.  He  loved  her  tenderly,  as 
she  deserved;  but,  owing  to  his  pre- 
contract, they  were  unhappy,  and  were 
often  observed  in  the  beautiful  pleasure- 
grounds,  at  Drumlatirig,  weeping  bitterly 
together.  These  hapless  circumstances 
ended  fatally.  During  a  journey  to  Lon- 
don, in  1754,  he  rode  on  before  the  coach 
in  which  the  duchess  travelled,  and  shot 
himself  with  one  of  his  own  pistols. 

ToUCHilMO  FOR  THE  EviL. 

July  6, 1660,  Mr.  Evelyn  enters  in  his 
diary,  on  this  day — **  His  majesty  Charles 
II.  began  first  to  touch  for  the  evil,  ac- 
cording to  custome,  thus: — ^his  majesty 
sitting  under  his  state  in  the  banquetting- 
house,  the  cbirurgeons  cause  the  sick  to  be 
brought  or  led  up  to  the  throne,  where 
they  kneeling,  his  majesty  strokes  their 
faces,  or  cheekes,  with  both  his  hands  at 
once,  at  which  instant  a  chaplaine  in  his 
formalities  says,  *  he  put  his  han|)f  upon 
them  and  he  healed  themJ  This  is  sayd 
to  every  one  in  particular.  When  they 
have  been  all  touched  they  eome  up  again 


in  the  same  order,  and  Che  other  chaplaine 
kneeling,  and  having  an  angel-gold* 
strung  on  white  ribbon  on  his  arme,  de- 
livers them  one  by  one  to  his  majesty,  who 
puts  them  about  the  necks  of  the  touched 
as  they  pass,  whilst  the  first  chaplaine  re- 
peats, '  that  is  the  true  light,  who  came  into 
the  world.'  Then  follows  an  epistle  (as  at 
first  a  gospel),  with  the  liturgy,  prayers 
for  the  sick,  with  some  alteration,  lastly 
the  blessing :  then  the  lord  ehamberlaine 
and  comptroller  of  the  household  bring  a 
basin,  ewer,  and  towell  for  his  majesty  to 
wash." 

It  appears  that  on  May  14, 1664,  '<a 
notice  was  given  that  it  is  his  sacred 
majesty's  pleasure  to  continue  the  healing 
of  his  people  for  the  evil  during  the 
month  of  May,  and  then  to  give  over  till 
Michaelmas."t 

This  alleged  miraculous  power  is  sup- 
posed to  mive  been  first  exercised  by 
£dward  the  Confessor,  and  to  have  been 
since  hereditary  in  the  royal  line,  at  least 
to  the  period  of  the  decease  of  queen 
Anne.} 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 
Dialogue  on  the  Death  of  LtMOLEY 

Murray,  Esq. 
"  A  truly  good  man — ^be  writei  veiy  correctly." 

Dramatii  Penon^. 

I — is  the  first  person. 

Thou — is  the  second  person. 

He:  She:  or.  It: — is  the  third  person. 

I — ^Thoso  icntineli  in  table  clad 

Why  stand  they  there,  tnpinely  sad  t 
Thou— To  mimic  lonow  they  convene. 

Before  the  hoose  where  death  has  been  : 
Bat  'twere  of  no  avail  to  ask 
For  whom  ihey  epeed  their  moomfal  task. 
Since   he,  wboee   door  they  have  ear- 

rounded. 
Tells  us  that ''  Mmlet  cannot  be  sounded." 
HE^ihaik,  then,  if  I  have  rightly  heard. 
Was  so  **  inegulai*'  a  word, 
That  Murray,  though  he  mif^t  define  it. 
Was  qntm  nnable  to  "  decline''  iu 

D.  A. 


h,  as. 
Jtify  6.    Sun  rises ......   3  48 

—  seu 8  12 

Nipplewort  flowers. 

Convolvolus  tricolor  in  fiill  flower. 

*  Pieces  of  money  so  called  from  having 
the  6gure  of  an  angel  on  them. 

t  Kichols's  Literary  Anecdotes,  iv.  55. 
X  Drake's  Shakspeare  and  His  Times,  i.  370. 
8ee  ftiTther  in  the  JSssfy  Dujf  Book. 
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All  ADVENTURE  IN  SHEEWOOD  FORBST. 

A  LiTTLK  Gbste  or  RoBiv  Uooik 

[F«r  ihii  Ymt  Bm*.] 

I  cunot  puAllj  mj  piicmoMcT  u  the  pri«L  it  liagMh, 
B«t  I UD  ihjrma  of  Bolijrn  Hoda  ud  Rudill  cila  it  CbMtWj 
Tba^of  oankrdaasd  oiu  lulja  I  am  DMhyiiga  at  all. 
Vition^  PUrtt 

"nun  HridM  a  wurior  dark  and  grim 

Thnogh  Sberwood'i  iilvan  shad*. 

And  abUtle-ai  is  held  by  him. 

And  kew  i«  its  polUhed  blads ; 

And  he  it  caied  from  top  to  tee 

In  panoply  of  iteel. 

From  hii  nodding  honehtir  plume,  I  troW( 

To  the  tpur  upon  hii  heel. 

He  paotet — fronting  in  his  path 

Forth  leap)  a  stalnorth  man ; 

The  warnoT  trembled  with  Yery  wrath. 

And  hii  lawny  cheek  grew  wan.^ 

For  the  itnoger'a  name  was  Robin  Hood, 

And  down  he  flung  fail  glaive ; 

"  Thou  sliaU  tight,"  he  cried,  "  or,  by  Of  rood, 

I  will  brand  thee  an  errant  knave  :*' 
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"  And  I  am  a  chief  from  Palestine, 

So  'tis  but  meet  and  right 

That  I  should  cross  my  steel  with  thiue. 

Outlaw  1"  replied  the  knight. 

They  fought,  and  from  the  crosier's  mail 

Soon  welled  a  purple  flood ; 

Yet  his  blows  tnev  fell  as  quick  as  hail, 

And  ereiy  blow  drew  blood. 

^  A  truce  r  cried  Robki,  ^thou  i^halt  wend. 

Bold  swordsman,  home  with  me. 

For  never  did  I  hope  to  And 

So  brave  a  knight  as  thee.'' 

^  Then  lead  the  way,"  the  knight  he  said, 

Vor  Robin  made  reply, 

rhough  haughty  was  the  warrior's  head. 

And  flashed  hi»  piercing  eye ; 

«*• 

fiut  blithely  blew  his  silver  call 

And,  ere  the  echoes  slept. 

One  hundred  aichers,  stout  and  tall. 

Appeared  at  right  and  left : 

**  These  are  my  body  guard,  fair  Sir, 

Should  fortune  prove  unkind. 

Or  foes  invade  my  haunts,  there  are 

Full  fifty  more  behind* 

Yon  coppice  forms  my  leafy  bower. 

My  realm  is  woman's  heart : 

Woe  light  on  him  who  biaves  my  power  ; 

Now  tell  me  whom  thou  art  ?" 

^l  am  KiKo  RicHAKD ! — bowman  stay. 

No  bending  of  the  knee. 

For  I  have  proved  thy  brand  to  day. 

Nor  doubt  thy  loyalty.*^ 

God  rest  the  soul  of  Robin  Hood, 
For  a  gentle  thief  was  be. 
As  ever  ranged  the  gay  green  wood-* 
God  rest  his  company. 
And,  if  ye  chance  fair  Sherwood  through 
To  bend  your  weary  way. 
Patter  an  Ave  for  Kobin  Hood, 
And  his  gallant  band  I  pray. 
Wahoorih 


J.  F.  R. 


Kino  Jobk,  Robih  Hood,  akd  Matix.da. 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

A  correspondent  in  the  Table  Book, 
vol  i.,  p.  803,  writes,  **  How  comes  it 
that  Robert  Davenport,  in  the  seventeenlih 
century,  should  be  so  well  informed  as  to 
know  that  Matilda  ended  her  days  in  a 
nunnery,  bv  poison  administered  by  order 
of  king  John,  when  there  is  no  tradition 
extant  of  the  time  and  manner  of  her 
We  have  no  other  authority 


than  this  of  Davenport's  tragedy  on  the 
subject ;  and  I  should  therefore  be  inclined 
to  think  that  he  was  misinformed^  and 
that  the  event  recorded  by  him  never 
happened."  Master  Davenport's  testi- 
mony is,  in  the  main,  correct.  After  her 
husband's  mnrder^  Matilda  fled  to  Dun- 
mow  Priory, — ^for  there  her  monument  ^e 
still  preserved.  It  stands  on  the  left  side 
of  the  chancel,  in  the  church  adjoining 
(which  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  con 
vent),  and  nblaick  itain  aisfigures  her  ftiv 
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muUe  efiigjy  deagned  to  ibow  that  fhe 
died  by  poison. 

Malone  remarliB  of  Matilda  tliat  this 
lady  was  poisooed  by  king  John,  at  Dun- 
mow  prioTy,  and  Brand  is  of  the  same 
opinioo. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  the  ignoranc 
of  the  contemporary  chroniclers.    It 
little  likely  that  Marian,  fleeing  from 
vindictive  tyrant^  would  have  disclosed 
the  place  of  her  retreat ;  neither  would 
king  John  have  cared  to  increase  his 
unpopularity  by  publishing  his  barbarous 
orders* 

The  recluses  (probably  awed  or  bribed 
into  silence)  caused  the  monument  to  be 
erected  over  the  grave  of  the  victim^  and 
Robert  Davenport  mty  have  been  the  first 
person  who  noticed  it. 

Another  correspondent,  in  the  Every 
Day  Bookf  denies  the  authenticity  of  Ro- 
bin Hood^s  epitaph^  ''Hear  undemead 
dis  laitel  stean/*  &c.;  whereas,  Ritson^ 
the  most  cautious  and  fastidious  of  anti- 
quaries, seems  inclined  to  admit  its  ge- 
nuineness. 

Among  an  odd  collection  of  MS.  songs 
in  my  possession,  I  find  the  following^ 
which  asserts  (though  without  foundation) 
that  the  outlaw  was  po'uoaed  by  his  tuter, 
the  prioress  of  Kirklees.    Here  it  is : 

Le  Moktb  db  Robiv  Hodb. 

To  Kerklees  ttatsly  priori* 

Came  so  old  timo-wom  man. 

And  for  food  and  shelter  prayed  he^ 

Ye  chief  of  a  noble  clan 

He  waa— who  in  Bumtdale  and  mania  Sher^ 

wood 
Sported  blithely  in  time  agone. 
And  albeit  foil  could  crept  hia  alaggish  blode, 
Yt  ye  atep  was  firm  and  ye  bearing  proad. 
Of  Robin>  ye  outlawed  one. 

And  ye  prioreM  gave  him  a  brimming  bowle. 
And  bade  him  drink  deep  therein, 
"Twoald  aolace"  she  said,    ''his  faintins 

sowle  ;" 
And  her'a  was  a  deadlie  sinne. 
For,  although  he  called  her  hia  sister  dear. 
And  the  smiled  when  she  poured  for  him 
Ye  sparkling  wine,  there  was  poison  there. 
And  heraelf  had  mingled  ye  druggs  with  care ; 
And  she  pledged  her  guest,  with  a  thrill  of 

fear, 
Though  ahe  touched  but  ye  goblet's  brim^ 

Fearful  and  long  was  his  dying  gropn. 
As  his  spirit  to  Hades  fled, 
And  ye  prioress  stood  like  a  rooted  stone 
When  ahe  aaw  that  ya  erie  waa  dede : 


And  her  eyes  grew  gUwad,  and  ahe  utterod  a 

yell 
Too  horrid  for  mortal  ear. 
And  laughter  rang— 'ftow  tkg  mirtk  of  KM— 
Through  that  pile  ao  lone  and  drear 

On  ye  self-aame  night  ye  mnrdreaa  died. 

But  she  rotted  not  alone. 

For  they  laid  her  carcase  aide  by  aide 

With  Robin  of  Huntingdon. 

And  they  placed  a  fayre  atone  on  ye  mossy 

oeci 
Of  that  brave  but  erring  one. 
And  many  a  pUgrim  hath  wept  when  he  r«ad 
What  ia  written  that  atone  upon. 

Next  follows  his  epitaph. 

The  pedantry  of  the  last  stanza  out  one 
iBTors  strongly  of  the  monastery,  but  no 
monk  would  have  called  the  outlaw's  com- 
pany "  a  noble  clan,"  neither  would  any 
of  the  earlier  minstrels  have  stolen  ideas 
from  the  pagan  mythology.  It  may  have 
been  first  composed  in  the  sixteenth  ccn- 
tury* 

I  am,  &c. 
T.  F.  JL 
lune  16,  1831. 

P.  S.  Some  of  your  reaoers  may  have 
other  versions  of  th«j  above  ballad ;  if  so, 
they  wou'd  do  well  to  forward  them  to 
the  Year  Book. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  (he  death  of 
St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  at  whose  tomb 
Henrr  II.  submitted  to  the  penance  of 
flagellation. 

Flagellation 

Among  mstances  of  correction  bestowed 
by  saints  upon  persons  who  did  not  ask 
them  for  their  advice,  none  can  be  quoted 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  St  Komu- 
aid,  who  severely  flagellated  his  own  fa- 
ther. Cardinal  Damian  greatly  approves 
this  action,  and  relates  that  after  St.  Ro- 
muald  had  received  permission  from  his 
superiors  to  execute  his  purpose,  he  set 
out  upon  his  journey,  barefooted,  without 
either  horse  or  cart,  and  only  with  a  stick 
in  his  hand;  and,  from  the  remotest  bor- 
ders of  France,  at  last  readied  Kavenna,'^ 
where,  finding  his  father  determined  to 
return  to  the  world,  he  put  him  in  the 
stocks,  tied  him  with  heavy  chains,  dealt 
hard  blows  to  him,  and  continued  using 
him  with  this  pious  severity  till  he  had 
diverted  him  from  his  intention. 

D6  lolme  says  that  an  instance  of  a 
sovereign  submitting  to  a  flagellation,  may 
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be  seen  in  our  own  daysy  at  every  vacancy 
of  the  tee  of  Wurtzbuish,  a  sovereign 
bishopric  in  Germany.  It  is  an  ancient 
custom  in  the  chapter  of  that  church,  that 
the  person  who  has  been  elected  to  fill  the 

elace  of  the  late  prince  bishof),  must, 
efore  he  can  obtain  his  installation,  run 
the  gantlope,  naked  to  the  waist,  between 
the  canons,  who  are  formed  in  two  rows, 
and  supplied  with  rods. 

Among  the  sovereigns  who  were  pub- 
licly flagellated  was  Raymond,  count  of 
Toulouse,  whose  sovereignty  extended 
over  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  south 
of  France.  Having  given  protection  in 
his  dominions,  to  the  Albigenses,  pope 
Innocent  III,  published  a  crusade  against 
him;  his  dommions  were  in  consequence 
seized,  nor  could  he  succeed  in  getting 
them  restored,  until  he  had  submitted  to 
receive  discipline  from  the  hands  of  ihe 
legate  of  the  pope,  who  stripped  him 
naked  to  the  waist,  at  the  door  of  the 
church,  and  drove  him  up  to  the  altar,  in 
that  situation,  all  the  while  beating  him 

with  rods. 

Henry  IV.,  of  France,  was  a  sovereign 
who  submitted  to  flagellation  from  the 
church.  It  was  inflicted  upon  his  being 
absolved  of  excommunication  and  heresy; 
and  it  proves  the  flict  that  the  most  com- 
fortable manner  of  receiving  a  flagellation 
is  by  proxy.  Henry  IV.  suffered  the 
discipline  which  the  church  inflicted  upon 
him,  through  Messrs.  D'Ossat,  and  Du 
Perron.  During  the  ceremony  of  the 
king*s  absolution,  and  while  the  choristers 
were  singing  the  psalm,  Muerere  met 
Deuii  the  pope,  at  every  verse,  beat  with 
a  rod,  on  tne  shoulders  of  the  two  proxies. 
As  an  indulgence  to  the  king,  his  proxies 
were  suffered  to  keep  their  coats  on  during 
he  discipline.  It  had  been  reported,  out 
of  envy  towards  them,  on  account  of  the 
commission  with  which  the  king  had  ho- 
nored them,  that  they  had  been  made 
actually  to  strip  in  the  church,  and  un- 
dergo a  dreadful  flagellation.  This  report 
M.  D'Ossat  contradicts  in  one  of  his 
jietters,  which  says  that  the  flagellation  was 
performed  to  comply  with  the  rules  set 
•down  in  the  Pontifical,  but  that  « they  felt 
it  no  more  than  if  it  had  been  a  fly  that 
had  passed  over  them,  being  so  well 
coated  as  they  were.''  The  proxies  of 
Henry  IV.  were  made  cardinals,  and, 
though  express  mention  of  the  above  dis- 
cipline was  entered  in  the  written  process 
drawn  up  on  the  occasion,  yet  the  French 
ministers  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  inserted 


in  a  bull  of  absolution  which  was  sent  to 
the  king. 


h«   IB« 

jMfy7.    Sunrises      ....    3  49 
—  seu 8  11 

Raspberries  begin  to  ripen. 

Most  of  the  strawberries  are  in  ftill  per- 
fection. 


On  the  8th  of  July,  1726,  died  John 
Ker,  of  Kersland,  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Crawfurd,  of  Crawfurdland,  in  Scotland. 
He  was  bom  at  Crawfurdland-house, 
August  8, 1673,  and  took  the  surname  of 
Ker  from  having  married,  in  1693,  a 
daughter  of  the  head  of  the  powerful  clan 
of  Ker.  His  father,  Alexander  Crawfurd, 
esq.,  a  lawyer,  was  courted  by  James  II., 
but,  as  a  firm  presbyterian,  who  rqected 
&n  toleration  under  a  sovereign  professing 
the  Roman  catholic  religion,  he  refused 
to  receive  court  employment  His  son, 
John  Ker,  became  a  spy  under  c^ueen 
Ann,  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the  fhends 
of  the  Stuarts.  Like  other  spies,  when 
he  had  porformed  his  despicable  office, 
he  was  despised  and  neglected  by  those 
whom  he  had  served,  and  reduced,  in  his 
old  age,  to  supplicate  the  ffovermnent  for 
support,  while  he  acknowledged  the  de- 
gradation of  his  employment.  What  he 
received  for  all  his  patriotic  pains,  besides 
two  gold  medals  of^the  electress  dowager, 
and  George  I.,  does  not  appear.    He 

E'  ublished  memoirs  of  himself,  in  which 
e  says,  **  I  confess,  the  public  would  be 
at  no  loss  if  I  were  dead,  and  my  memory 
buried  in  oblivion :  for  I  have  seen  too 
much  of  the  villany  and  vanity  of  this 
world  to  be  longer  in  love  with  iU  and 
own  myself  perfectly  weary  of  it.''  He 
was  long  confined  for  debt  in  the  king's 
bench  prison,  where  he  died  in  distress, 
ten  years  siter  the  publication  of  his 
work.* 


h.   ID. 

Juiv  8.    Sun  rises      ....    3  50 
•     —  sett 8  10 

White  bind-weed  flowers  in  hedges. 

Enchanters'    nightthade,    and   Alpine 
enchanters'  nightthade,  flower. 


•  NoUc 
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Snip  9. 

Pabliamentabt  Debates,  amd  Eablt 

Newspapebs. 

July  9,  1662,  a  question  arose  in  the 
Irish  parliament,  concerning  the  publica- 
tion of  its  debates,  in  an  English  news- 
paper, allied  "  The  Intelligencer  ;*'  and 
the  Irish  speaker  wrote  to  sir  Edward 
Nicholas,  the  English  secretary  of  state, 
to  prefent  such  publication  in  those 
**  diumals.'^ 

The  long  parliament  first  published  ye- 
nodical  appeals  to  the  people,  with 
accounts  ot  their  proceedings.  The 
earliest  of  them,  called  **  Diurnal  Occur- 
rences of  Parliament,"  appeared  No¥.  3, 
1641 ;  tiiey  were  continuea  to  the  restoi-a- 
tion,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  our 
Maeazin^  and  were  generally  called 
'*  Mercuries,''  as  Mercurius  Politicus, 
Mercttrius  Rusticus,  &c.,  and  one  of  them, 
in  1644,  appears  under  the  odd  title  of 
Mercurius  Fumigosus,  or^  the  Smoking 
NoctwmaL 

The  publication  of  parliamentary  prtH 
ceedingf  was  prohibited  after  the  restora- 
tion, as  appears  from  a  debate  March  24, 
1681 ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  votes 
of  the  house  of  commons  were  first  printed 
by  authority  of  parliament. 

The  policy  of  ElisabeUi  and  Burleish 
devised  the  first  genuine  newspaper,  the 
EngUA  MercunCf  printed  during  the 
Spanidi  armada.  The  eariiest  number  in 
the  British  Museum  is  marked  50 ;  it  is 
dated  the  23d  of  July,  1588,  and  contains 
the  following  curious  article  >— 

'*  Yesterday  the  Scotch  ambassador  had 
a  private  audience  of  her  majesty,  and 
delivered  a  letter  from  the  king,  his  mas- 
ter, containing  the  most  cordial  assurances 
of  adhering  to  her  majesty's  interests,  and 
to  those  of  th^  protestant  religion :  and 
the  young  king  said  to  her  majesty's  mi- 
nister at  his  court,  that  all  the  favor  he 
expected  from  the  Spaniards  was  the 
courtesy  of  Polyphemus  to  Ulysses,  that 
he  should  be  devoured  the  last. ' 

These  publications  were  then,  and  long 
afterwards,  published  in  the  shape  of 
small  pamphlets ;  and  are  so  called  in  a 
tract  by  one  Burton,  printed  in  1614: 
**  If  any  one  read  now-a-days,  it  is  a  play- 
book  or  a  phamphlet  of  netoesJ* 

From  1588,  to  1622,  and  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  few  of  these  publica- 
tions appeared ;  but  the  thirty  years'  war, 


and  the  victones  of  Gustavus  Adolphus^ 
having  excited  the  curiosity  of  our  couiih 
tiymen,  a  weekly  paper,  called  The  New§ 
of  the  Preaent  Week,  was  printed  by 
Nathaniel  Butler,  in  1622,  which  was 
continued  afterwards,  in  1626,  under 
another  title,  by  Mtrcmus  BrUannieus, 
These  were  succeeded  by  the  German  In* 
UUigencer^  in  1630,  and  the  Swedish  Intel- 
ligtneery  in  1631,  which  last,  compiled  by 
William  Watts,  of  Cains  college,  gave 
the  exploits  of  the  Swedish  hero  in  a 
quarto  pamphlet 

The  first  regular  newspaper,  in  the 
present  form,  was  the  Pu^^ic  InteUigencerp 
published  by  sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  Aug. 
31,1661. 

The  first  daily  paper,  after  the  revolu- 
tion, was  called  the  Orange  Intelligencer. 

From  an  advertisement  in  a  weekly 
paper,  called  the  Aihenian  Gazette,  Feb. 
8, 1696,  it  appears  that  the  coffee-houses 
in  Loudon  had  then,  exclusive  of  votes 
of  parliameni,  nine  newspapers  every 
week ;  but  there  seems  not  to  have  been, 
in  1696,  one  daily  newspapePb 

In  1709,  eighteen  newspapers  were 
published ;  of  which,  however,  only  one 
was  a  daily  paper,  the  London  Courant. 

In  1724  there  was  published  three 
daily,  six  weekly,  and  ten  evening  papers 
three  times  a  week.* 

The  London  Gaxette  commenced  Nov. 
7,  1665.  It  was  at  first  called  the  Oxford 
Goiettey  from  its  being  printed  in  that 
city,  during  a  session  of  parliament  held 
there  on  account  of  the  plague.* 


^m 


k.BU 

Jtify  9.    Sim  rises      «    •    ,    *    3  51 
—  seu 8    9 

Milfi>il  flowers. 

Starlings  flock  together,  and  so  continu 
till  winter. 

10  July,  1700,  died,  at  the  age  of  66, 
sir  William  Williams,  a  native  of  Wales, 
eldest  son  of  Hugh  Williams,  D.  D.,  of 
Nantanog,  in  Anglesea.  He  was  sent  to 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1654  was 
entered  of  Gray's  Inn,  to  study  the  law ; 
he  afterwards  became  a  barrister,  and  in 
1667  recorder  of  Chester.  In  1678,  the 
electors  of  that  city  returned  him  one  of 
their  representatives  in  parliament,  and 

*  ChaloMrt's  Life  of  Ruddimann. 
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again  in  1681.    Though  then  a  young 
nan,  he  was  elected  gp^JLer  of  the  noose 
of  commons,  in  both  parliaments,  and 
voted  fbr  the  bill  of  exclusion.    For  di- 
recting the  printing  of  certain  rotes  reflect* 
ing  upon  some  of  the  peers,  the  duke  of 
York  induced  his  partisans  in  the  house 
of  lords  to  prosecute  Williams  as  speaker, 
and,  contrary  to  all  expecUtion,  lie  was 
sentenced  to    pay  £10,000.     He  then 
adopted  the  politics  of  the  court.    James 
II.  received  him,  on  his  accession,  with 
cordiality,  appointed  him  his  solicitor- 
general,  knighted  him,  and,  on  July  6, 
1688,  created  him  a  baronet.    This  here- 
ditary rank,  was  intended  as  a  reward  for 
prosecuting  the   seven  bishops,  against 
whom  he  proceeded  with  disgraceful  viru- 
lence.   James  lost  his  crown,  and  tlie 
lawyer  his  interest,  with  little  prospect  of 
succeeding  in  his  profession,  oi  as  a  po- 
litician ;  he  yet  contrived  to  obtain  a  seat 
in  parliament,  in  the  years  1688,  1690» 
and  1695,  for  the  county  of  Caernarvon, 
and,  dying  at  his  chambers  in  Gray*s  Inn, 
his  body  wa» conveyed  to  the  church  of 
Llansihn,  in  Denbighshire,  where  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  bis  memory  bears  a  long 
encomiastic  epitaph  in  Latin,  which  is 
printed  in    York^s   <«  Royal   Tribes    of 
Wales."    His  descendants  in  consequence 
of  having  been  adopted  by  their  relation, 
sir  John  WynAe,  i>art.,*  are  known  by 
the  addition  of  Wynne  to  their  family 
name  of  Williams. 


enough,  in  the  absence  of  his  master,  to 
attempt  to  finish  it,  which  he  dther  nearly 
or  quite  accomplished.  Roubilliac,  sur- 
prised by  the  Ulent  displayed  on  the 
figure,  took  him  apprentice,  and  they 
continued  inseparable  friends.  In  1763 
and  1763,  Read  gained  the  two  largeit 
premiums  ever  given  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  for  sculpture,  against  candidates  of 
all  nations.  He  succeeded  to  Roubilliac's 
business ;  and  there  are  more  performances 
by  Read  in  Westminster  Abbey,  than  by 
any  other  artist.  His  Acuities  were,  from 
his  great  studies,  impaired  at  a  time  of 
life  when  other  men's  are  in  their  prime, 
and  be  became  totally  deprived  of  reason 
some  short  time  before  his  death. 


July  11.    Sun  rises  .    .    . 
—  sets     .    . 

Nightshade 

Bittersweet 

Great  yellow  wolfsbane 

Jove's  flower 

Orpine 

Mountain  leopard's-bane 

Alpine  leopard*s-bane 

Stalkless  thistle  in  full  flower. 


h«  n. 

3     52 

8     8 


flower. 


A.  n. 
3  53 
8     8 


Juljf  10.    Sun  rises    .    .   ^    . 
—  sets     .... 
Deadly  nightshade  *} 

Purple  ganien  bindweed  >  flower. 
White  Japan  lily  > 


July  11, 1787,  died,  at  his  house  in  St. 
Maxtin's-lane,  Mr.  Nicholas  Read,  sculp- 
tor. He  was  Roubilliac's  first  apprentice. 
Roubilliac,  on  settling  in  England,  had 
determined  never  to  take  an  apprentice 
on  any  terms.  Reed's  father,  on  hearing 
of  Roubilliac's  great  abilities,  and  disco- 
vering an  early  propensity  in  his  son  to 
drawing  and  modelling,  prevailed  with 
Roubilliac  to  take  his  son  into  his  house, 
and  instruct  him.  Some  few  weeks  aiter- 
wards,  Roubilliac  working  on  a  very  fine 
bust,  which  he  would  not  permit  any  one 

but  himself  to  touch.  Road  was  daring 

-   ■     '  - 

•  Noble. 


The  following  communication,  intended 
for  the  Enery  Dtqf  Booky  arrived  too  late 
for  convenient  insertion  in  that  work,  and 
became  mislud  until  now,  wlien  it  is  in- 
tiodttoed  as  suitable  to  the  season. 

[To  Mr.  Hone.] 

Qedney,  SvSLy  IS,  1836. 
Dear  Sir,— Seeing,  in  the  Eoery  Day 
Booky*  a  communication  from  my  re- 
spected friend,  J.  P.,  dated  Wisbeach,  I 
am  stimulated  to  sendyotf  something,  also. 
Moreover,  when  I  consider  how  inoefatig- 
able  you  are  in  providing  such  a  rich  repast 
for  the  public,  I  am  free  to  confess,  we  ought 
to  want  no  other  stimulus.    Under  date  the 
12th   of  June,t  you  gave  us,  from  tlie 
'<  Mirror  of  the  Months,"  a  short  account 
of  sheep-shearing.    Now,  sheep^hearing 
is  seldom  concluded,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, till  the  middle  of  July ;  therefore,  I 
hope  what  I  send  you  will  not  be  quite 
out  of  date.    The  accompanying  poem 
is  the  extemporaneous  production  of  a 
gentleman  who,  some  time  ago,  was  a 
minister  of  the  New  Jerusalem  Church, 


•  Vol.  a.  882.     t  Ibid,  787. 
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in  your  greftt  city.  I  believe  he  is  yet 
ftlive^  but  removra  to  Norwich.  When 
the  linei  were  written  he  was  a  Baptist 
preacher,  residing  at  the  village  of  Lutton 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  the  great  Dr.  Busby 
was  bom. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
with  very  great  respect, 
yours  truly, 

W.  WlLTOll, 

Sheep  Shearikg, 

Written  at  Mb.  Johm  E****s,  Gedn^. 

From  days  mknumbeT'd  bath  the  cuttom  been 
To  shear,  in  ixuniner  months,  the  loaded  sheep^ 
And  keep  the  jocund  feaat :  so  stUl  remains 
The  festival  among  the  rustic  race. 
Behold,  with  joy  the  grasier  sees  his  flock. 
Loaded  with  wool,  drop  to  the  board  piepar'd. 
Where  round  attend  the  sturdy  sons  of  toil. 
With  deanly  shears,  well  whetted,  to  diTide 
The  fleece  from  oflf  the  loaded,  panUng,  flock. 
Penn'd  in  the  fold,  and  all  hands  fit  for  work, 
Lo  *  forth  the  boarder  brings  each  man  his 

fheep. 
And  then  the  glass  goes  round  ;  a  health  all 

drink 
To  him  who  owns  the  flock,  and  wish  success 
Maj  crown  the  honest  master's  care  and  pains. 
All  hands  to  work  ;  the  perspiration  flows 
Fast  trickling  down  the  shearers'  weather'd 

faces; 
But,  us'd  **  to  toil  and  swost,"  they  labor  on. 
Unheeding  the  fatigue.     The  master  sends 
Oft  round  the  board  the    strength-reviving 

■le. 
To  cheer  his  lab'rers ;  while  the  ruddy  boy 
Hands  out  the  sheep  to  the  delighted  owner, 
For  him  to  use  xhe  brand.    See  how  he  smiles. 
While  on  the  well-shorn  back  he  seU  his 

mark. 
And  softly  whispers,  "  go,  for  thou  art  mine !" 
Oft  looks  he,  pleas'd,  upon  the  weighty  fleece. 
The  pile  of  wool,aad  the  plump,  well-fed  sides 
Of  his  fat  flock  ;  revolving  in  his  mind 
The  needful  gain,  to  pay  him  for  bis  care. 
Uudaunted,  then,  he  thinks  him  of  the  day 
When  rent  is  due,  nor  fears  the  landlord's 

face; 
But  hears  of  seisures,  gaols,  and  blunt  dis- 
charge. 
With  mind  unhurt,  and  honest  indignation. 
But,  lol   the  huddling  flocks  are  neaily 
shorn. 
And  the  khid,  hospitable,  nustress  now 
Hastes  to  prepare  the  well-provided  feast. 
The  table's  set,  and  all  acquaintance  come 
To  share  the  healthful  food  and  smiling  ale. 
The  shearers  put  aside  the  fleecing-blade. 
And  join  in  cheerful  chat.    The  young  and 

strong 
In  rural  pastime  spend  the  joyous  hours ; 
Jump  o'er  the  bosrd,  or  toss  Uie  heavy  Imt  ; 
Grapple  each  •ther,  pTO  a  harmless  fall ; 
And  show  their  vigor  and  activity. 


In  feats  welUpleasing  to  the  rustic  throng. 
The  evening  comes;  and  then  the  master's 

house 
Is  filPd  with  gucsU.   The  neighb'ring  poot 

attend. 
Right  welcome  to  the  board  ;    the  nut-brown 

ale 
Briskly  goes  round,  till  all  have  had  enough ; 
Then  stops  the  pitcher ;  for  the  prudent  host 
Will  have  no  drunkards  to  pollute  the  feast. 
The  signal  understood,  the  throng  retires, 
Praisixkg  the  author  of  the  friendly  treat. 
And  wishing  him  success  for  many  years. 
His  friends  remain  to  pass  another  hour. 
Then  part  in  peace  ;  and  wish  the  owner  may 
Long  share  the  blessings  of  increasing  flocks. 
Feed  oft  the  needy  poor,  and  round  difliise 
The  gifto  with  which  kind  heaven  hath  fill'd 

his  hand. 
So  may  each  honest  grasier  e'er  be  graced 
With  eveiy  earthly  good,  while  ho  bestows 
Upon  the  poor  a  diaritable  share. 
And  aids  the  sons  of  pover^  and  want ! 

And  be  the  friend  with  iriiom  we  now  re- 

A  kind  approver  of  my  hasty  tale ; 
May  he  thus  act,  and  ever  thus  be  crown'd. 
Until  his  years  have  run  their  posting  round  : 
When  they  are  ended,  and  he  takes  his  leave 
Of  all  the  blessings  heaven  below  doth  give. 
May  ho,  in  better  worlds,  be  ever  bless'd, 
And,  labor  ended,  share  eternal  rest  1 

JoSEPn  Prcu  > 
July  6,  1778. 


Lady  in  the  Straw. 

This  expression  is  derived  from  beds 
having  been  anciently  stuffed  with  straw, 
ancl  signifies  **  the  lady  in  bed." 
Bedstraw. 

In  old  herbals,  and  among  country 
people,  mention  is  made  of  a  plant  called 
'^  the  ladies  bed-straw.  Gerard  describes 
and  figures,  **  yellow  ladies  bed-straw," 
and  "  ladies  bed-straw  with  white  flowers," 
besides  another  with  red  flowers ;  the  two 
letter  being  used  as  *  cheese-renning,"  or 
rennet,  having  the  vrtue  of  turning  milk 
to  cheese.  He  says,  the  second  is  *'  like 
unto  cleavers,  or  soose-grass,  yet  nothing 
rough,  but  smooth  aud  soft, — ^the  whole 
plant  nimpeth  upon  bushes,  otherwise  it 
cannot  staud." 


h.  m. 
JtUff  12.    Sun  rises         •    .     .    3  53 
—  sets     .    ,     .    ,    tt    7 
Pyramidal  mullein   k 
Marsh  Southistle      >  flower. 
Tulip-tree  ) 

Currants  of  all  sorts,  raspberries,  goose- 
berries, and  most  cherries,  are  now  ripe 
and  in  full  season 
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-^  dlCHAEL  PARKER. 

A  few  colniDiM  ua  deroted  to  >  brief         HichMl  naw  Iwd  even  ttw  fint  nMb- 

neiDoii  of  ■  p«non  of  metn  rarentige,  mentt  of  •docatioD.    No  uiciait  iMtae, 

bot  DO  n>eu  Tirtuei,  who  danrw  newly  ,y^  ^,^  ^   l™^.  with  ««h  u.  ft— , 
half  a  eentarj  wu  the  sniTe  digger  of  ' 

tbe  pariih  of  HalUm,  in  Yorkihire,  and  had  the  gnardianihip  of  hii  moral*,  or 

wbo  in  that  ipacc  of  time  buried  above  taught  him  to  con  hi*  alphabet.     Whan 

five  thotuand  of  iti  inhabitaoti.  he  wai  old  enouab  to  labor  he  wa«  taken 

Hicbael  Paiket  was  bom   in  1758,  in  to  the  wharfi,  ana  was  principally  engaged 

IbetownofHalloHfOf  poorparents.     Hi*  in  the  canning  o!  coal*.     He  was  dili- 

eailiCT  jean  were  spentin  loungins about  gent,  and  a*  he  approached  the  "bloom 

the  itreett,  or  itrolling  in  the  fields  with  of  luatibood"  looked  out  for  a  helpmate 

boj*   of  his  own   age,  Joining  in   their  through  life.     Whether  a  man  can  keep  a 

nutie   games,   oi   predatory  freaks.     In  wife   or  not,  there  are  no   laws  against 

later  rears,  like   manv   wiser  heads,  he  taking  one ;  and  the  parish  is  bound   (o 

looked  back  on  these  days  with  pleasure;  keep  him  and   hit   pn^eny,   if  he   can- 

and  dwelt  with  apparent  interest  on  cer-  not  keep  himself.     But  Michael  had  no 

lain  adventures,  wlien  the  codlings  on  a  degrading  selfishness ;   be  cherished  ■[>- 

nagfaboui'i   tree   tempted  to  what   was  dependence  to  his  latest  day*  ;  the  name 

tbeo  thought  avenlal  sin,  and  the  rigfalful  of  poor-house  he  could  not  endure,  and 

voio*  of  tbe  owner  tcani  him  away.  felt  as  great  an  antipathy  towards  closing 
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bis  life  in  luch  a  place,  as  he  would  have 
felt  towards  the  man  who  dared  to  ques- 
tion his  love  of  labor.  At  eighteen  be 
married,  and  had  several  children,  only 
one  of  which  survived  to  bis  paternal 
care.  After  Michael  became  a  fether,  no 
public-house  sign  could  tempt  him  (o 
spend  his  time  and  money  in  waste  and 
wassail.  He  loved  company  and  a  glass 
of  **  amber  stout/'  but  he  loved  his  home, 
and  wife  and  children,  better.  While 
many  a  harum-scarum  acquaintance  was 
quidfing  and  singing  in  a  pot-house, 
Michael  was  taking  his  ease  in  his  own 
humble  dwelling.  There  he  had  plea- 
sures not  to  be  found  elsewhere;  and  if 
he  sometimes  spent  his  last  shilling  it  was 
in  procuring  comforts  or  necessaries  for 
his  femily. 

Michael's  dress  was  suited  to  his  em- 
ployment—a large  slouching  broad  brim- 
med hat  served  as  a  screen  to  his  neck 
from  coal-dust,  and  protected  his  face 
firom  the  sun's  rays.  He  wore  a  fustian 
jacket,  with  large  holland  pockets;  an 
ample  pair  of  corduroys  hung  loosely 
from  his  hips;  his  colored  worsted 
stockings  generally  looked  the  worse  for 
wear,  but  were  always  well  darned  by  the 
notable  hands  of  his  mdustrious  wife,  and, 
though  the  darning  might  not  eiactly 
match  the  origiiuU  color,  it  mattered  no^ 
for  no  holes  were  visible ;  his  large  roomy 
shoes,  made  for  service  rather  than 
show,  were  tied  with  hempen  string ;  his 
shoulders  were  clothed  witn  a  wide-spread 
sack ;  and,  unless  he  bore  it  full,  he  car- 
ried a  stout  well  tarred  coal-poke  beneath 
his  arm.  Thus  accoutred,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  pace  the  streets  with  slow  and 
solemn  steps,  and  with  a  look  that  bespoke 
contentment  of  mind.  If,  as  Lord  Ches- 
terfield said,  "a.  gentleman  is  always 
known  by  his  gai/— it  must  not  be  hurried, 
or  too  quick,"  Michael  Parker  was,  in  this 
respect,  a  gentleman.  It  may  be  objected 
that  he  had  a  straddling  walk,  and  s<}uared 
his  path  too  much,  but  he  walked  with  the 
independence  of  Nature's  child.  It  not 
unfrequently  happened,  that  some  loiter- 
ing urchin  cracked  a  rude  joke  upon  him 
as  he  pursued  his  even  course;  and  then 
Michael  would  gravely  turn  round,  with 
his  left  hand  upon  his  side,  and  assuming 
more  than  usual  importance,  rebuke  the 
youthful  sally,  express  astonishment  that 
the  boy  was  not  better  taught,  and,  if  the 
offence  was  flagrant,  threaten  flagella- 
tion. It  was  only  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
or  to  awe  the  meddlesome,  that  he  held 


such  language ;  for  he  never  dealt  blows. 
Vulgar  flouts  from  the  adult,  were  often 
passed  upon  Michael,  for  the  sake  of 
hearing  Mm  talk.  He  had  a  stammering, 
hesitating  tone,  with  a  peculiar  Ibp  m 
certain  words,  which  was  often  very 
amusing  to  his  auditors. 

For  many  years  Michael  appeared 
happy  with  his  lot  in  life,  and  satisfied 
with  the  little  he  knew  ;  but  after  he  was 
advanced  to  the  honorable  post  of  grave- 
digger  to  the  parish  of  Malton,  an  office 
of  real  employment,  which  le  held  in 
addition  to  nis  business  of  carrying  coals, 
he  manifested  greater  enthusiasm  for  it 
than  seemed  to  belong  to  his  character. 
Nothing  afforded  him  more  satisfection 
than  the  forming  of  a  grave ;  and  he  was 
accustomed  to  pav  frequent  and  pro- 
longed visits  to  tne  abodes  of  death. 
The  avocation  awakened  in  him  a  new 
and  unsuspected  disposition  to  inquiry* 
The  curious  conformation  of  a  bone,  the 
cranium,  which  had  been  the  seat  of  life 
and  intellect,  the  silent  progress  of  decay 
in  the  last  remains  of  mortality,  engased 
him  in  frequent  speculation.  A  chamber 
in  his  cottage,  which  contained  a  strange 
exhibition  of  assorted  bones,  and  a  con- 
stant propoisity  to  increase  his  collections, 
exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  and  dis- 
pleasure of  his  neighbours ;  yet  nothing 
abated  his  love  for  the  relics  of  the  dead, 
or  his  pleasure  in  burying  the  defunct. 
He  was  often  seen  in  a  grave,  pausing  from 
his  labor,  leaning  on  his  spade,  indulg- 
ing in  reverie  over  some  newly  turned  up 
remnant  of  ^  decayed  intelligence,"  and 
then,  awaking  as  from  a  trance,  ply- 
ing his  task  afresh  till  it  was  done.  A 
Sntleman  once  said  to  him,  '^  Well 
ichael,  you  like  the  exercise  of  makinff 
graves,  would  you  like  to  bury  me  'r 
After  a  moment's  pause,  and  a  shrvwd 
cast  of  the  eye,  Michael  answered,  <<  Well 
Sir!  you  mtif^  be  buried — and  I  would 
make  you  as  good  a  grave  as  any  body  ;** 
and  then  with  his  spade  he  traced  upon 
the  ground  the  exact  figure  of  a  coffin ; 
adding,  in  his  native  dialect,  *'  Dere, 
dat's  de  shap,  but  I — I— could  mak  a 
better  dec  aat."     He  sometimes  com- 

Elained  of  the  badness  of  trade ;  and  that 
e  had  not  any  graves  to  dig. 
Michael  plodded  on — ^hawking  coals, 
and  digging  graves,  witnessing  the  cares 
and  griefs  of  others,  and  having  none  of 
his  own,  till  he  lost  his  wife.  To  the  un- 
feigned sorrow  he  felt  and  manifested  on 
that  occasion,  may  probably  be  added 
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some  ooncera  that  decorum  fbibede  him 
firom  digging  her  gra^e.  He  deeply 
moamed  for  his  woil^y  helpmate.  Ma- 
chael  was  not  a  metaphysician,  aftd  there- 
fore he  had  a  heart ;  tie  was  not  a  genius, 
and  yet  his  heart  had  feelinffs.  lie  had 
heen  a  tender  husband,  and  his  tender- 
ness now  centered  in  his  motherless  child. 
His  home  had  lost  its  great  attraction ;  it 
was  in  a  measure  desolate,  and  his  little 
son  was  his  sole  and  constant  companion. 
Michael  was  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the 
streets  without  his  child  trudging  after 
him.  While  perspiring  beneath  a  Toad  of 
coals,  Michael  would  turn  round,  to  call 
— **  Johnny,  cum  my  lad,  cum  alang 
Johnny^'-^and  perhaps  befone  he  had 
advanced  a  hundred  yards,  turn  round 
again,  and  repeat,  ^  Johnny,  cum  my  lad, 
cum  alang  Jonnny.  His  intense  fondness 
for  his  little  boy  was  so  well  known,  that 
many  mischievous  people  would  pretend 
to  kidnap  the  child,  ana,  catching  nim  up, 
forcibly  near  him  away  to  some  distance, 
while  poor  Michael,  over-sensitive  to 
danger,  lustily  raised  a  hue  and  cry,  and 
rushed  to  the  rescue. 

Michael,  after  tasting  the  blessings  of 
domestic  life,  bitterly  felt  the  loneliness 
of  a  lone  man.  He  had  been  accustomed 
on  coming  from  a  hard  day's  labor  to  find 
a  clean  hearth,  a  table  neatly  spread  with 
plain  wholesome  cheer,  and  the  honest 
smiles  of  his  Johnny's  mother.  With  the 
hope  of  similar  happiness  he  married  again. 
This  second  union  was  not  equal  to  his 
first.  His  new  wife  was  worthless,  and  one 
day  ,after  sacking  the  drawers  of  the  clothes 
which  had  been  worn  bv  her  predecessor, 
she  eloped.  Michael  had  little  reason 
for  regret;  yet  he  was  a  fond  creature, 
and  sometimes  appeared  to  grieve.  On 
these  occasions,  Jonnny  oftepn  sooUied  him 
by  saying,  ^she  has  not  taken  the  bread- 
loaf  with  her ;  no,  she  has  not  taken  that/' 
Michael's  peatest  trial  befel  him  after 
this.  His  Do^,  at  eighteen  years  of  ase, 
began  to  dechne  in  health;  and  in  a  fow 
months  died.  This  blow  to  Michael  was 
irretrievable,  but  he  bore  it  like  a  chris- 
tian man  :  no  murmur  escaped  his  lipe— 
he  bowed  submissively  to  the  Power  that 
had  removed  his  greatest,  his  last,  earthly 
joy.  He  raised  a  gentle  hillock  over  the 
remains  of  his  son,  decked  it  with  flowers, 
which  he  nurtured  with  peculiar  care;  and 
planted  by  the  grave  a  small  tree,  whose 
boughs  increased  in  after  years,  and  cast 
solemn  shadows  around.  This  tree,  in 
despite  of  poor  Michael's  feelings,  was 
'ubsequently  removed. 


Midiael  had  now  nothing  humaa  thai 
belonged  to  him  to  love.  He  retired  to 
his  cottage,  and  entirely  secluded  himself. 
He  was  uwavs  discomposed  by  intrusive 
curiosity,  vrhich  his  frigid  welcome  to 
visitors  manifested.  Societ^r  had  no  charms 
for  him,  and  he  shunned  it.  Yet  his  na- 
ture was  all  benevolent,  and  his  **  heart 
wanted  something  to  be  kind  to."  Tho 
solitude  of  his  home  afforded  him  an  ob- 
ject,— this  vras  his  poor  cat :  he  fondled 
It,  and  the  poor  creature  purred,  and 
stretched  henMlf  upon  his.  knee,  and 
cheered  him  with  her  gambols.  To  her 
he  added  a  doff,  and  then  a  leveret,  and 
turtle-dove.  Puss's  progeny  were  pre- 
served by  Michael,  and,  at  one  time,  six- 
teen cats  wereinmates  of  Michael's  home, 
and  shared  his  porringer  of  milk.  When 
impelled  by  hunger,  which  they  occasion- 
ally felt,  these  creatures  paid  marauding 
visits  to  the  neishbouihood,  until  com- 
plaints  occasioned  some  of  the  parochial 
authorities  to  pay  Michael  a  visit,  and 
forcibly  dislodge  bis  feline  friends. 

Some  yeu9  after  the  elopement  of  Mi- 
chael's wife,  he  was  gravely  assured  by  a 
peraoQ  in  the  street  that  she  was  dead. 
Upon  this  intelligence  he  hastened  home, 

Eut  off  his  working  dress,  and,  as  soon  as 
e  could,  reappeared  in  **  proper  moum* 
ing."  The  rector  of  Malton,  better  in- 
formed than  Michael,  proved  to  him  that 
she  was  living ;  and  the  ^  decent  crape," 
and  other  insignia  of  sonow,  were  as 
quickly  and  becomingly  put  off  as  they 
had  been  put  on. 

Michael  had  a  sort  of  taste  for  the  fine 
arts.  He  collected  any  thing  that  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  picture  or  print,  not 
exceeding  the  price  of  sixpence;  and  en- 
gravings and  drawings,  suitable  to  his 
style  of  collecting,  were  feequently  pre- 
sented to  him.  He  likewise  practised 
drawing,  and  made  a  certain  progress 
in  design.  On  beins  once  asked  what  he 
had  lately  done,  in  mat  way,  he  replied, 
he  had  been  making  "  a  landscape ;"  upon 
inquiring  the  subject,  he  said,  ''a -cat 
upon  a  wall."  He  was  a  great  admirer 
ot  sign-boards,  and  particularly  of  those 
belonging  to  the  inns ;  the  **  Bull  and 
Dog"  was  one  that  he  frequently  mention- 
ed with  praise.  A  pasteboard  figure, 
resembling  any  droll  object,  or  a  colored 
print,  he  regarded  as  a  treasure. 

Michael  was  not  an  inquirer  concerning 
disputed  points  of  theology ;  he  had  been 
tnuned  in  his  childhood,  by  his  fuher,  to 
go  to  church,  and  was  a  staunch  church- 
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man :  an  anecdote  will  verliy  this.  One 
Sunday  some  wanton  persons,  tonnging 
about  the  doon  of  a  respectable  dissenting 
meeting'oouse,  in  Malton,  to  obserre  who 
entered,  saw  Michael  adrancing  along  the 
street  with  his  accustomed  deliberate  step, 
in  his  best  clothes,  his  face  clean  washed 
and  shaved,  going  to  the  parish  church : 
they  instantly  determined  that  he  should, 
for  once,  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  meet- 
ing-house. When  he  approached  them,  he 
was  forced  to  the  door,  while  he  vocifer- 
ated ^  Murder  1  mnrder  1''  till  a  desperate 
struggle  enabled  him  to  escape  from  his 
persecutors,  and  gain  the  place  in  which 
ne  could  worship  according  to  his  con- 
science. 

As  he  became  old,  he  sometimes,  under 
provocation,  gave  utterance  to  rough  ex- 

Sressions,  foreign  to  his  kindly  disposition, 
lore  than  once,  he  was  heard  to  say  to 
his  wanton  persecutors,  that  **  he  should 
have  them,  some  day,  and  he  would,  cer- 
tainly, bury  them  with  their  faces  down- 
ward*'' Versed  in  the  superstitions  of 
the  vulgar,  he  regularly  observed  the 
periodical  return  of  St  Mark's  eve,  when 
It  is  supposed  the  *^  shades''  of  those  who 
are  to  die  in  the  coming  year  are  visible 
in  the  chureh.  To  one  of  his  abusers  he 
said  that  he  had  seen  him  on  St.  Mark's 
eve,  and  should  have  him  soon.  Observa- 
tions of  this  nature  obtained  him  enemies, 
and  expressions  of  real  sorrow  which  he 
often  manifested  on  the  indisposition  of 
his  neighbours,  were  sometimes  regarded 
as  insincere,  and  his  approach  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  afflicted  forbidden.  He 
felt  inaignant  on  being  thus  uncivilly 
treated  l^cause  he  dug  graves.  When 
the  time  approached  that  the  ofiioe  he 
had  performed  for  many,  should  be  per- 
formed for  him,  he  and  a  friend  engaged 
that  the  survivor  should  form  the  other's 
grave. 

The  interior  of  Michael's  cottage  was 
amusing  and  gratifying.  He  suffered  no 
week  to  pass  without  a  thorough  renova- 
tion of  his  furniture.  On  tK&t  occasion 
the  antique  chairs  and  tables  were  regu- 
larly rubbed  with  oil,  which,  in  length-  of 
time,  gate  them  an  ebon  hue,  and  the 
walls  and  floor  were  whitened  in  places 
where  the  most  lively  contrast  would  be 
formed  with  the  furniture.  The  ancestral 
elbow  dhair,  thickly  incrusted  with  the 
weekly  addition  of  oil,  retained  its  ancient 
nook.  Around  the  apartment,  at  measured 
dbtances,  were  his  things  called  pictures, 
which  he  designed  for  ornament.     Pots, 


pans,  brushes,  and  unsightly  objects, 
stewed  away  in  a  snug  comer ;  but  his 
stock  of  delf  and  crockery- ware,  reduced 
through  lapse  of  years  and  service,  was 
duly  ranffra  in  order,  in  a  conspicuous 

Eart.  When  at  his  meals,  seated  near  the 
re-place,  in  his  ancient  chair,  before  a 
small  table,  with  a  copious  bowl  of  por- 
ridge, the  door  boUea  or  locked  against 
intruders,  his  cats  mewing  about  him, 
the  grim  pictures  on  the  wuls  all  telling 
some  history,  interesting  to  him  alone, 
Michael  was  a  study  for  an  artist  and  a 
philosophizer  on  human  life.  In  the 
upper  room,  which  had  been  the  depo- 
sitory of  his  museum,  and  which  served 
latterly  as  a  dormitory  and  wardrobe,  he 
drew  his  first  breath, — and  yielded  up  his 
last. 

In  the  latter  part  of  lifo  Michael  derived 
some  small  emolument  from  selling  apple- 
scoops,  in  the  roanufkcture  of  which  he 
was  a  great  proficient.  Some  friends 
fiimished  him  with  materials,  and  many 
well-wishers  were  purchasers  of  his  handy- 
works.  He  fSsIt  the  chill  of  penury  in  de- 
clining age.  The  times  had  changed; 
the  increase  of  population  in  Malton  had 
divided  its  trade,  whilst  its  aggregate 
returns  were  less  than  those  of  former 
years;  and  Michael,  no  longer  able  to 
trudge  to  the  adjoining  villages  with  his 
sack  of  coals,  was  opposed  by  a  woman 
in  the  town,  of  obstreporous  tongue,  and 
masculine  habits,  who  drove  a  cart  of 
coals  at  a  price  so  low,  that  the  poor  fol- 
low could  not  cope  with  her.  He  had 
neither  a  team,  nor  means  to  purchase  one, 
and  his  little  trade  dwindled  to  nothing. 
Until  he  became  thus  helpless,  and  afflict- 
ed with  rheumatism,  he  nad  stood  aloof 
from  every  appearance  of  alms-taking; 
but  his  spirits  bowed  with  his  years,  and, 
for  his  daily  morsel  of  bread,  he  submit- 
ted to  something  like  begging.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  made  known  his  wants 
was  peculiar.  He  generally  began  by  an 
enqthry  after  the  health  of  the  individual 
he  applied  to,  and  hesitatingly  proceeded 
to  observe  that  trade  was  very  bad,  and 
that  he  had  not,  for  a  long  time,  had  any 
thing  to  do :  if  he  observed  no  yielding, 
he  made  a  more  immediate  appeal,  by 
stating  that  he  was  an  invalid,  and  unable 
to  work.  He  interjected  these  remarks 
with  observations  on  the  state  of  the  wea^ 
ther,  or  bits  of  news.  Direct  solicitation 
for  relief  he  scarcely,  if  ever,  made. 
There  were  a  few  benevolent  fiBimilies  in 
Malton,  whose  dole  was  certain  upon  such 
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occasions;  for  he  had  become  an  object  of 
real  pitT,  and  must  have  wanted  necessa- 
ries, without  their  assistance.  Latterly, 
he  occasionally  received  small  pittances 
from  the  parish.  The  officers  desired  to 
I  remove  him  into  the  workhouse;  the 
^  proposition  was  fearfiklly  repugnant  to  his 
feehngs;-  he  earnestly  implored  that  he 
might  not  be  torn  from  the  cottage  in 
which  he  had  been  bom,  and  passed  all 
his  days ;  and  so  piteous  were  his  terror 
and  intreaties,  that  he  was  suffered  to  end 
his  days  beneath  the  humble  roof  of  hb 
honest  forefathers. 

In  March,  1823,  as  Michael  had  be- 
come incapable  of  all  labor,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  him  for  the  •loan 
of  his  churchyard  spade;  this  he  refused^ 
but  at  length  surrendered  it,  saving, 
**  Why  den  ye  mun  tak  it;  ah  sail  be 
,  better  agean  next  time  dere  is  a  grave  to 
dig.''  He  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
never  dug  another.  Being  asked  where 
he  diought  he  should  go  after  death ;  he 
answers,  "  Where  God  shall  be  pleased 
to  take  me.''  On  the  5th  of  April  he 
died.  He  had  given  a  few  directions 
concerning  his  funeiul,  which  were  punc- 
tuallv  observed.  A  **  wake"  was  held  in 
the  house,  at  which  several  gentlemen 
attended;  it  was  an  old  custom,  which 
he  esteemed,  and  begged  might  not  be 
omitted.  A  favorite  hymn  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  sing  to  himself  as  he  walk- 
ed along  the  streets,  was  also,  by  hit 
request,  sung  in  the  church.  Several 
persons  joined  in  assisting  to  form  his 
grave ;  and  the  concourse  of  people  that 
attended  his  funeral  was  considerably 
greater  than  is  seen  on  ordinary  occasions. 
As  the  funeral  procession  moved  along 
the  streets,  many  voices  repeated,  **  poor 
Michael,"  "poor  fellow." 


Death  Watch. 

W^allis,  in  his  History  of  Northumber- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  367,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  insect  so  called,  whose 
ticking  has  been  thought  by  ancient  super- 
stition to  forbode  death  in  a  familv. 
'*  The  small  scarab  called  the  death-watch, 
(ScarabsBus  galeatus  pulsator,)  is  frequent 
among  dust,  and  in  decayed  rotten  wood, 
lonely  and  retired.  It  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Vagipennia,  of  a  dark 
brown,  with  irreffular  light  brown  spots, 
the  belly  plicated,  and  the  wings  under 
the  cases  pellucid ;  like  other  beetles,  the 


helmet  turned  up,  as  is  supposed  for  hear- 
ing; the  upper  lip  hard  and  shining.  By 
its  regular  pulsations,  like  the  ticking-^ 
a  watch,  it  sometimes  surprizes  those  that 
are  strangers  to  its  nature  and  properties, 
who  fancy  its  beating  portends  a  family 
chanse,  and  the  shortening  of  the  tbr^ 
of  life.  Put  into  a  box,  it  may  be  heard 
and  seen  in  the  act  of  pulsation,  with  a 
small  proboscis  against  the  side  of  it,  for 
food  more  probably  than  for  hymeneal 
pleasure  as  some  have  fancied." 

This  rational  account  will  not  be  ill 
oontrasted  with  the  following  witu  one 
bv  Swift,  which  contains  an  emctual 
charm  against  the  omen  :— 


A  wood  worm. 


That  lies  in  old  wood,  like  %  har«»  in  her  fofm» 
With  teeth  or  with  claws,  it  will  bite  or  will 

•cratch. 
And  chambennaids  christen  this  wonn  a  death 

watch : 
Because  like  a  watch  it  always  cries  click  : 
Then  woe  be  to  those  in  the  house  who  are 

sick; 
For  as  niie  as  a  gun  they  will  give  up  the 

ghoet. 
If  the  maggot  cries  click,  when  it  scratches 

the  post. 
But  a  kettle  of  scalding  hot  water  injected. 
Infallibly  cures  the  timber  affected : 
The  omen  is  broken,  the  danger  is  OT^r, 
The  maggot  will  die,  and  the  tick  will  recover. 

Baxter,  in  bis  "  World  of  Spirits,"  sen- 
sibly observes,  that  ^  there  are  many 
things  that  ignorance  causeth  multitudes 
to  take  for  prodigies.  I  have  had  many 
discreet  friends  mat  have  been  affrighted 
with  the  noise  called  a  death-watch, 
whereas  I  have  since,  near  three  years 
ago,  oft  found  by  trial,  that  it  is  a  noise 
made  upon  paper,  by  a  little  nimble  run- 
ning worm.  It  is  most  usually  behind  a 
p^per  pasted  to  a  wall,  especially  to  wain- 
scot ;  and  it  is  rarely,  if  ever  heard,  but 
in  the  heat  of  summer.  * 


£PITAPB. 

In  CaUtock  Churchyard^  Cornwall, 

'Twas  hj  a  fall  I  caught  my  death ; 
No  man  can  tell  his  time  or  breath  ; 
I  might  have  died  as  soon  as  then 
If  1  had  had  physician  men. 


Brandy 
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Bishop  Thomas. 

July  13, 1752.  Under  this  date  in  the 
MS.  *'  Observationes  Medics  *'  of  Mr.  J. 
Jones,  is  a  memorandum  to  this  purport : 
Dr.  John  Thomas^Mrho  died  bishop  of 
Salisbury  in  1766,  being  at  Copenhagen^ 
and  there  consulting  an  eminent  phy- 
sician,  nearly  ninety  vears  of  age,  con- 
cerning the  best  method  of  preserring 
health,  had  this  rule  gifen  'him  (amongst 
seven  oUier  rules)»  viz.  ^  Last  of  all/' 
said  the  old  physician,  ^*  Ftige  amnetme^ 
dicoif  atgve  omnmoda  medkamentaJ*  The 
other  rules  related  to  temperance,  exer- 
cise, &c.— Quiere.  Whether  it  might  not 
have  been  somewhat  apropos  to  have 
told  his  lordship  the  following  little  story 
presently  after  nis  own,  viz.  **  A  very  old 
man,  nearly  ninety  years  of  age,  being 
asked  what  he  had  done  to  live  so  long, 
answered,  When  I  could  sit,  I  never 
stood;  I  married  late,  was  a  widower 
soon,  and  never  married  again." 

This  prelate  married  four  times.  The 
motto,  or  poes^,  on  the  wedding  ring  at 
his  fourth  mamage,  waS| 

II  I  survive, 

III  make  tham  five. 


Bishop  Thomas  was  a  man  of  humor 
and  drollery.  At  a  visitation  he  gave  his 
clergy  an  account  of  his  being  married 
four  times ; — "  and,"  saprs  he,  cheerfully, 
**  should  my  present  wife  die,  I  will  take 
another;  and  it  is  my  opinion  I  shall 
survive  her.  Perhaps  you  don't  know  the 
art  of  getting  quit  or  your  wives.  I'll  tell 
you  how  I  do.  I  am  called  a  very  good 
huslMind ;  and  so  I  am ;  for  I  never  con- 
tradict them.  But  don't  you  know  that  the 
want  of  contradiction  is  fatal  to  women  ? 
If  you  contradict  them,  that  circumstance 
alone  is  exercise  and  health,  et  optima  roe- 
dicamenta,  to  all  women.  But,  give  them 
their  own  way,  and  thev  will  languish  and 
pine,  become  pross  ana  lethargic  for  want 
of  this  exercise."  He  squinted  much. 
He  was  entertaining  the  company  with  a 
humorous  account  of  some  man.  In  the 
midst  of  his  story  he  stopped  short,  and 
said,  ''the  fellow  squinted  most  hide- 
ously ; "  and  then,  tumine  his  ugly  face 
in  all  the  squinting  attitudes  he  could,  till 
the  company  were  upon  the  full  laugh, 
he  addea^  ''and  I  hate  your  squinting 
fellows." 


This  prelate  suddenly  diffused  a  glow 
of  feeling  over  his  auditory,  when,  at  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  charity  children 
at  Christ  Church,  in  Newgate  Street,  he 
opened  his  mouth  to  preach,  and  with 
great  pathos  read  Matt,  xviii.  14^  "  It  is 
not  the  will  of  your  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven,  that  one  of  ^Aeie  little  ones  should 
perish." 

When  this  Bishop  was  chaplain  to 
the  British  factory  at  Hamburgh,  a  gen- 
tlemen of  the  factory,  being  ill,  was  ordered 
into  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  air; 
accordingly  he  went  to  a  village  at  about 
ten  miles  distance^  but  after  some  time 
died  there :  upon  this,  application  was  made 
to  the  parson  of  the  pansn,  for  leave  to  bury 
him  in  the  church-yard;  the  parson  inquired 
what  his  religion  was,  and  was  told  -that 
he  was  a  Calvimst :  "  No,"  says  he, "  there 
are  none  but  Lutherans  in  my  church- 
yard, and  there  shall  be  no  other." 
"  This,"  says  Dr.  Thomas,  "  was  told  me, 
and  I  wondered  that  any  man  of  any 
learning  or  understanding  should  have 
such  ideas:  I  resolved  to  take  my  horse, 
and  go  and  aigue  the  matter  with  him, 
but  found  him  inflexible ;  at  length  I  told 
him  he  made  me  think  of  a  circumstance 
which  once  happened  to  mvself,  when  I 
was  curate  of  a  church  in  Thames  Street* 
I  was  buiying  a  corpse,  and  a  woman 
came,  and  pulled  me  by  the  sleeve  in  the 
midst  of  the  service  — '  Sir,  Sir,  1  want 
to  speak  to  you/^' Pr'ythee,'  says  I, 
'  woman,  wait  till  I  have  done.* — '  No, 
Sir,  I  must  speak  to  you  immediately.'-^ 
'Why,  then,  what  is  the  matter?'  — 
'  Why,  Sir,*  says  she, '  you  are  burying 
a  man  who  died  of  the  small  pox,  next 
my  poor  husband,  who  never  had  it.* 
This  story,"  said  the  bishop, "  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  the  curate  permitted  the 
bones  of  tho  poor  Calvinist  to  be  laid  in 
his  church-yard."* 


A.   IB. 

Jufy  13.    Sun  rises         ...    3  54 
—   sets      .         ..86 

Henbane  flowers  abundantly. 

Young  marigolds  in  full  flower,  and 
continue  to  blow  through  the  summer  and 
autumn. 

Toadflax  begins  to  flower  in  the  hedges. 


*  Otntleman't  Magazine. 
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SlUlff  14. 

Sleep. 

Care-chumiag  sleep,  thou  euer  of  »11  woet. 
Brother  to  death  ^  eweetly  ihyeelf  diipoee 
Oa  this  afflicted  prinice  ;  fall,  like  a  doad. 
In  gentle  showen  ;  give  nothing  that  it  loud 
Or  painful  to  his  slumbers  ;  easy»  sweet, 
Andj  as  a  purling  stream,  dtou  son  of  night. 
Pass  by  his  troubled  senses  i  sing  his  pain. 
Like  hollow  murmuring  wind,  or  siWer  raine. 
Into  this  prince,  gently,  oh !  gently  slid*. 
And  kiss  him  into  slumbers  like  a  bride. 
B^oMmmt  mid  J^ttd^t  Valmtimm, 
— ._«-  h.  m* 

July  14.    Sun  rises  ....    3  55 

—   sets  .    «     .    .    8    5 

Field  thistle  -v 

Mmkdiistle  f 
Harvest  beUs  ^ 


Philadelphia!!  lily 


flower. 


aittiff  16- 

St.  Swithin's  Day. 

Of  this  saint  and.  his  attributes,  there 
are  accounts  in  the  Every  Day  Book. 


On  the  15th  of  July,  1751,  died,  aged 
fifty-five,  John  Wilson,  author  of  the  '*  Sy- 
nopsis of  British  Plants,''  and  the  first 
writer  that  attempted  a  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  our  indigenous  plants  in  the 
English  language.  He  was  bom  in 
Longsleddal,  near  Kendal,  in  Westmor- 
land, and  became  a  shoemaker  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  journeyman,  which  occupation 
ne  exchanged  for  the  more  lucrative  em- 
ployment of  a  baker,  soon  enough  (o 
afford  his  family  the  common  conveniences 
of  life.  He  ranks  among  the  self-elevated 
men  who  without  a  liberal  education  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  scientific  and  li- 
terary abilities.  When  ne  studied  botany, 
the  knowledge  of  system  was  not  to  be 
obtained  from  English  books,  and  Ray's 
botanical  writings,  of  whose  method  he 
was  a  perfect  master,  were  all  in  Latin ; 
and  yet  Wilson  became  an  expert  and  ac- 
curate botanist,  before  Linnaeus's  method 
of  discriminatin|f  species  improved  the 
science.  His  busmess  of  a  baker  was  prin- 
cipally managed  by  his  wife.  A  severe 
asthma,  which  prevented  him  from  pursu- 
ing his  trade  as  a  shoemaker,  assisted 
him  to  oultivate  his  favorite  science.  He 
amused  the  lingering  hours  of  sickness 
with  frequent  excursions,  and  explored 
the  marshes  and  hills  of  his  native  county, 
often  accompanied  by  lovers  of  botany  and 


the  scenes  of  nature.  He  expressed  himself 
with  unreserved  freedom,  and  many  of  his 
sententious  remarks  will  be  long  remem- 
bered. Being  once  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, he  was  introduced  to  a  person  who 
cultivated  rare  plants  for  his  pleasure,  and 
who,  judging  of  Wilson's  abilities  by  his 
humble  appearance,  challenged  him  to  a 
trial  of  skill.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
treatedWilson,  of  whose  knowledge  he  had 
heard,  with  mach  disrespect.  Wilson  per- 
ceived this,  and  after  naming  most  of  the 
rarities  contained  in  the  garden,  and  re- 
ferring to  authors  who  describe  them,  he 
plucked  a  wild  herb,  from  a  neglected 
spot,  and  presented  it  to  his  opponent, 
who  endeavoured  to  get  clear  of  the  difli- 
culty  by  pronouncing  it  a  weed ;  Wilson 
immediately  replied,  a  weed  is  a  term  of 
art,  not  a  production  of  nature.  He  added 
that  the  explanation  proved  his  anta- 
gonist to  be  a  sardener,  not  a  botanist,  and 
the  contest  ended. 

The  hospitality  of  several  persons  of 
taste  and  fortune  enabled  Wilson  to  pro- 
secute his  researches  on  an  economical 
plan  suited  to  his  condition.  Mr.  Isaac 
Thompson,  an  eminent  land-surveyor,  re- 
sident at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  was  his 
steadiest  patron,  and  warmest  encourager. 
Wilson  frequently  accompanied  this  gen- 
tleman, when  travelling  in  the  line  of  his 
profession,  under  the  character  of  an  as- 
sistant, which  left  him  at  full  liberty  to 
examine  the  plants  of  the  different  places 
they  visited.  His  **  Synopsis  "  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1744;  it  comprehends 
that  part  of  Itay's  method  which  treats  of 
the  more  perfect  herbs,  beginning  at  the 
fourth  genus,  or  class ;  and  ending  with 
the  twenty-sixth.  He  promised,  in  the 
pFefiice,  to  complete  the  performance  at  a 
future  period ;  out  did  not  live  to  finish  a 
second  volume,  which  was  intended  to 
contain  the  fungi,  mosses,  grasses,  and 
trees.  The  last  three  or  four  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  a  state  of  debility  that 
rendered  nim  unfit  for  application.  The 
writings  of  Linneus  became  popular  in 
EngUnd  shortly  after  Wilson's  death,  or 
his  attainments  and  character  would  have 
become  better  known  and  estimated.* 


h«  zn 
July  15.     Sun  rises     ....     3  56 
—  sets      ....     8     4 
Water  plantain  flowers  by  ditches  and 
rivers. 

*  Gentleman's  Magasiii«« 
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The  Bottle  Conjuree. 
Mr.  HoNEy 

To  render  complete  your  account  of 
this  celebrated  hoax,  you  should  insert 
the  subjoined  bantering  apology  for  the 
imposter's  non-appearance,  nvhich  was 
published  in  the  newspapers  a  day  or  two 
after  the  transaction : — 

'*  Whereas  various  stories  hare  been 
told  the  public  about  the  man  and  the 
bottle,  the  following  account  seems  to  be 
the  best  as  yet  given  of  that  odd  aflair :  viz. 
A  gentleman  went  to  him  the  evening  he 
was  to  perform  in  the  Uaymarket,  and 
asked  him  what  he  must  have  to  perform 
to  him  in  private.  He  said  £5,  on  which 
they  agreea,  and  the  conjurer  getting  ready 
to  go  into  the  bottle,  which  was  set  on  a 
table,  the  gentleman,  having  provided  a 
parcel  of  corks,  fitted  one  to  the  bottle ; 
then  the  coniurer,  having  darkened  the 
room  as  much  as  was  necessary,  at  last, 
with  much  squeezing  got  into  the  bottle, 
which  in  a  moment  the  gentleman  corked 
up,  and  whipt  into  his  pocket,  and  in 
great  haste  and  seeming  confusion  went 
out  of  the  house,  telling  the  servants,  who 
waited  at  the  door,  that  their  master  had 
bewitched  him,  and  bid  them  go  in  and 
take  care  of  him.  Thus  the  poor  man 
being  bit  himself,  in  being  confined  in 
the  bottle,  and  in  a  gentleman's  pocket, 
could  not  be  in  another  place;  for  he 
never  advertised  he  would  go  into  two 
bottles  at  one  and  the  same  time.  He  is 
still  in  the  gentleman's  custody,  who  un- 
corks him  now  and  then  to  feed  him,  and 
to  let  in  some  fresh  air  to  him ;  but  his 
long  confinement  has  so  dampt  his  spirits, 
that  instead  of  singing  and  dancins,  he  is 
perpetually  ctyine,  and  cursing  his  ill- 
tate.  But  though  the  town  has  been 
disappointed  of  seeing  him  go  into  the 
bottle,  they  will  have  the  pleasure  in  a 
few  days  of  seeing  him  come  out  of  it, 
of  which  timely  notice  will  be  given  in 
the  daily  papers.'' 

Another  paragraph  of  the  same  kind 
excused  the  performer  upon  this  score, — 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  go  into  a  tavern 
quart  bottle ;  yet,  after  diligent  enquiry  at 
all  the  taverns  in  London,  he  had  been 
unable  to  meet  with  any  **  quart  bottle" 
that  would  hold  more  than  a  pint. 

In  the  «  Scot's  Magazine  for  Jan.  1749," 
I  find  this  joke  versified  as  follows  : — 

"  C^  the  HaymarkM  Coiner, 
Crowds  fill  the  house  before  the  hoar  of  aix. 
To  toe  ihifl         v    n«  ^tist  show  his  tricks  ; 


Some  Ungh,  to  find  dieir  fo< 

feated ; 
And  others  swear,  to  be  so  billk 
Yet  still  will  he  eUpertly  act  hit  pare. 
Find  him  one  tavern  bottle  koU»  a  qmn. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  affair  is 
proved  by  the  numerous  pleasantries  of 
this  kind  which  for  some  time  after  con- 
tinued to  appear  in  the  Magazines  and 
Newspapers,  but,  as  they  display  little 
variety,  I  refrain  from  transcribmg  more, 
preferring  to  close  my  notice  of  this  hoax- 
ing subject  with  an  account  of  a  still 
more  audacious  imposture,  taken  from 
the  ''Cheltenham  Journal  of  January  17, 
1825."  In  a  village  near  that  town  a 
fellow  hired  an  apartment  at  the  principal 
tavern,  and  cicculated  bills  throughout  the 
place,  of  which  a  copy  is  annexed. 

*'  FOR  ONE  VIOHT  OKLT. 

**  Felix  Dovmjymptkroatttmy  the  emperor 
of  all  the  conjurors,  begs  leave  to  an- 
nounce to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  in- 
habitants, that  he  has  just  arrived  with 
five  JraHan  Comuren,  which  he  intends 
to  exhibit  for  this  night  only.  Any  at- 
tempt to  describe  their  extraordinary  per- 
formances must  be  needless,  as  the  pro- 
prietor flatters  himself  that  they  must  be 
seen  to  be  believed.  They  are  all  brothers 
bv  the  same  father:  their  names,  Mtikjfy 
BenaaarfAbdaltah,  Musttmha,  and  Svekee. 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  never  yet 
equalled  feats  of  sleight  of  hand,  leger- 
demain, &c.,  &c.,  they  will  take  each  a 
lighted  torch  in  either  hand,  when  lo ! 
incredible  to  relate  I  Suchecy  with  the 
burning  torches,  will  jump  clean  down 
MuiU^ha'f  throat,  who  in  an  instant,  with 
eoual  dexterity,  will  pass  down  the  throat 
of  AbdaUahy  then  Abdullah  will  jump 
down  that  of  Bemusar,  and  Benasior 
down  his  brother  Muley*s;  who,  lastly, 
notwithstanding  he  is  encumbered  with 
his  four  brothers  and  their  four  torches, 
will  throw  'a  flip-flap-somerset  down  his 
own  throat,  and  leave  the  audience  in 
total  darkness  \--Probatum  est," 

The  promised  wonders  drew  crowds  of 
rustics  to  gape  at  them,  and  the  room  was 
literally  crammed ;  but,  five  minutes 
before  the  time  fixed  for  commencing,  the 
conjuror  decamned  with  the  money  re- 
ceived at  the  door,  and  was  no  more 
heard  of-— probably  he  jumped  rfcwn  ha 
own  throat. 


StaffordMhtre  Moorlands. 
February  22,  1831. 


J.  B. 
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aitti»  17. 

CoUBT  Revblrt,  1606. 

On  the  17th  of  Jaly,  1606,  Christian 
I  v.,  king  of  Denmark,  arrired  in  England, 
on  a  visit  to  James  I.  Sir  John  Haring- 
ton,  a  courtier,  describes  some  of  the  fes- 
tivities : — **  The  sports  began  each  day  in 
such  manner  and  such  sort,  as  well  niffh 

Kersuaded  me  of  Mahomet's  paradise.  We 
ad  women,  and  indeed  wine  too,  in  such 
plenty  as  would  have  astonished  every 
sober  beholder.  Our  feasts  were  magnifi- 
cent, and  the  two  roval  guests  did  most 
lovingly  embrace  each  other  at  table.  I 
think  the  Dane  hath  strangely  wrought  on 
our  good  Enfflish  nobles ;  for  those  whom 
I  never  could  get  to  taste  good  liquor,  now 
follow  the  fashion,  and  wallow  in  beastly 
delights.  The  ladies  abandon  their  so- 
briety, and  are  seen  tp  roll  about  in  mtox* 
cation.^ 

Harington's  account  of  a  dramatic  en- 
tertainment, or  ma8(}ue,  at  a  festival  in 
honor  of  the  roval  visitor,  is  exceedingly 
descriptive. — ^Aner  dinner  the  representa- 
tion or  Solomon's  Temple,  and  the  coming 
of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  was  made,  or 
meant  to  have  been  made,  by  desire  of  the 
earl  of  Salisbury  and  others.  But,  alas  1 
as  all  earthly  things  h\\  to  poor  mortals  in 
enjoyment,  so  proved  this.  The  lady  who 
played  the  queen's  part,  carried  precious 
gifU  to  both  their  majesties ;  but,  foigetting 
the  steps  arising  to  the  canopy,  overset  her 
caskets  into  his  Danish  majesty's  lap,  and 
fell  at  his  feet,  or,  rather,  into  his  face. 
Much  hurry  and  confusion  ensued,  and 
cloths  and  napkins  made  all  clean.  His 
migesty  then  got  up  and  would  dance  with 
the  Queen  of  Sheba ;  but  he  fell  down  and 
humbled  himself  before  her,  and  was  car- 
ried to  an  inner  chamber,  and  laid  in 
a  bed  of  state,  which  was  not  a  little  de- 
filed with  the  presents  which  had  been  be- 
stowed on  his  garments;  such  as  wine, 
cream,  jelly,  cakes,  spices,  and  other  good 
matters.  The  entertainment  and  show 
went  forward,  and  most  of  the  pre^ters 
went  backwards,  or  fell  down,  wine  so  oc- 
cupied their  upper  chambers.  Then  ap- 
peared, in  rich  dresses,  Hope,  Faith,  and 
Charity.  Hope  tried  to  speak,  but  wine 
so  enfeebled  her  endeavours,  that  she  with- 
drew, and  hoped  the  king  would  cxcase 


aer  brevity.  Faith  followed  her  firom  the 
royal  presence  in  a  staggering  condilion. 
Charity  came  to  the  king's  feet,  and  seeming 
desirous  to  cover  the  sins  of  her  sisters, 
made  a  sort  of  obeisance;  she  brought 
gifb,  but  said  she  would  return  home 
again,  as  there  was  no  gift  which  heaven 
had  not  sJready  given  nis  majesty :  she 
then  returned  to  Hope  and  Faith,  who  were 
both  sick  in  the  lower  hall.  Next  came 
Victory  in  bright  armour,  and  presented  a 
rich  sword  to  the  king,  who  waved  it 
away ;  but  Victory  persisted,  in  a  strange 
medley  of  versification,  till,  after  much  la- 
mentable utterance,  she  was  led  away  like 
a  captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  on  the  outer 
steps  of  the  antichamber.  Peace  took 
offence  in  endeavouring  to  get  up  to  the 
king,  and  wielded  her  olive  branch  in  war- 
like assault  upon  the  heads  of  tlie  atten- 
dants. 

These  sensual  diversions  at  the  court  of 
James  greatly  scandalised  old  Harington, 
who  could  not  forbear  comparing  them 
with  the  recreations  in  which  he  tod  as- 
sisted at  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  He  says, 
**  I  ne'er  did  see  such  lack  of  good  order, 
discretion,  and  sobriety,  as  I  have  now 
done.  The  gunpowder  fright  is  got  out  of 
all  our  heads,  and  we  are  going  on,  here- 
abouts, as  if  the  devil  was  contriving  every 
man  should  blow  up  himself  by  wild  riot, 
excess,  and  devasution.  The  great  ladies 
do  go  well  masked,  and  indeed  it  is  the 
only  show  of  their  modesty ;  I  do  often 
say  that  the  Danes  have  again  conquered 
the  Britons,  for  I  see  no  man,  or  woman 
either,  that  can  now  command  himself  or 
herself." 

This  ChristisA  king  of  Denmark  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  eminent  sot  At  a 
Danquet  at  Theobalds  our  James  got  so 
drunk  with  him,  that  be  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  to  bed.  The  same  Danish  mo* 
narch  gave  an  entertainment  at  Rheins- 
burgh,  where,  after  giving  thirty-five  toasts, 
he  was  carried  away  in  his  chair;  and 
most  of  the  ofiicers  of  his  court  were  so 
drunk  that  they  could  not  rise  dll  late  the 
next  ''ay.* 


Jufy  1 7.    Sun  rises 
—  sets 
Prince's  feather 


.     .     . 


n.  SB. 
3  58 
8    3 


Garden  convolvolus  ^  flower. 
Love-lies-bleeding    J 
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MORRIS  DANCER  AND  MAlD  MARIAN. 
From  Mb.  Tolibt's  Wim>ow. 


In  the  celebrated  ancient  wiodoir  *X 
the  house  of  George  Toilet,  esq.,  at  Bal- 
lav,  in  Staffordshire,  there  are  Iwelre 
panes  of  glass  representing  the  Mav-pole 
and  eleven  characters  in  the  morris-dance ; 
two  of  the  latter  are  on  this  pa^,  and  two 
other*,  the  fool  and  the  laborer,  are  giren 
lubsequently :  the  May-pole  has  been 
already  placed  in  this  work,  on  May-day. 

The  morris  dance,  in  which  bells  are 
singled,  or  staves  or  swords  clashed,  was 
learned,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  by  the  Moors, 
and  was  probably  a  kind  of  Pyirhick,  ot 
military  dance.  Blount  says,  "  Morisco, 
a  Moor;  alao  a  dance,  so  called,  wherein 
there  were  usually  five  men,  and  a  boy 
dresied  in  a  girl'i  habit,  whom  they  called 
the  Maid  Matriaa,  or,  perhaps,  Morian, 
from  the  Italian  Morions,  a  head-piece, 
bacauH  her  head  Vt  wont  lo  be  gaily 

\'0L.  I.-27.      %* 


trimmed  up-    Common  people  call  It  a 
tnoiris-dance." 

The  morris-dance  is  presiimed  by  Mr. 
Peck  (o  have  been  first  brou|^l  to  Eng< 
land  in  the  time  of  Edward  111.,  when 
John  of  Gaunl  returned  from  Spain,  ither« 
he  had  been  to  assist  Felro,  king  of  Cas- 
tile. He  says,  "  This  dance  was  usually 
performed  abroad  by  an  equal  number  ol 
young  men,  who  danced  in  their  shirlJ, 
with  ribands,  and  little  bells  about  their 
lep.  But  here,  in  England,  they  have 
always  an  odd  person  besides,  bein|;  a 
boy  dressed  in  a  girl's  habil,  whom  thejr 
call  Maid  Marian,  an  old  favor 


The 


e  ba- 


luced  into  the  May<games,  . 
which  there  was  formerly  a  king  and  queen 
of  Iha  May :  subsequently,  it  appears, 
the  king  of  the  May  was  disused,  and 
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mnapt  creatares,  that  would  be  an  honor 
to  him  that  undertook  it,  that  would  be  to 
Herefordshire  a  glory,  albeit  it  might 
•eera  an  impossibility. — ^Age  is  nobody, 
in  trials  of  the  body,  when  youth  is  in 
place ;  it  gives  the  other  the  bucklers :  it 
•tands  and  gives  aim,  and  is  content  to 
see  youtli  act,  while  age  sits  but  as  a  spec- 
tator, because  the  one  does  but  study  and 
play  over  the  parts^  which  the  other  hath 
discharged  in  this  great  and  troublesome 
theatre.  It  was  therefore  now  plotted  to 
lay  the  scene  iu  age,  to  have  tne  old  co- 
medy presented,  &thers  to  be  the  actors, 
and  beardless  boys  the  spectators.  So- 
phocles, because  he  was  accused  of  imbe- 
cility and  dotage,  should  rehearse  his 
CEdipus  Coloneus,  while  the  senate,  and 
his  own  wild-brain  sons,  stood  by,  and 
were  the  audience :  and,  to  set  out  this 
scene  with  mirth  as  well  as  with  wonder, 
the  state  of  the  whole  act  was  put  into  a 
morris-dance/' 

Now,  then,  to  set  forth  these  performers 
and  their  show — as  nearly  as  may  be  in 
the  language  of  the  old  narrator— 

The  MorrU  and  it$  officen. 

Two  ntiakian*  were  appointed  to  strike 
up,  and  to  give  the  alarm :  the  one  of 
them  {Squire  of  Hereford)  was  a  squire 
bom,  and  all  his  sons  squires  in  their 
cradles.  His  instrument,  a  treble  violin, 
upon  which  he  played  any  old  lesson  that 
could  be  called  for :  the  aivision  he  made 
on  the  strings  being  more  pleasing  than 
the  diapason.  ^*  In  skill  ne  outshines 
blind  Moone,  of  London,  and  hath  out- 
played more  fiddlers  than  now  sneak  up 
ana  down  into  all  the  taverns  there.  They 
may  all  call  him  their  father,  or,  if  you 
reckon  the  years  rightly  which  are  scored 
upon  his  head,  the  musicians  grandsire, 
for  this  tuneable  squire  is  108  years  old." 
Next  to  him  went  old  Harrie  Itudge,  the 
laborer.  "  This  was-  old  HaU  of  Here- 
ford ;  the  waits  of  three  metropolitan  cities 
make  not  more  music  than  he  can  with  his 
pipe  and  tabor,  if,  at  least,  his  head  be 
nard-braced  with  nappie  ale.  This  noble 
old  HaU,  seeing  that  Apollo  was  both  a 
fidler  and  a  quack-salver,  being  able  to 
cure  diseases,  as  well  as  to  harp  upon  one 
string,  would  need^  be  free  or  two  com- 
panies as  well  (that  is  to  say),  the  sweet 
company  of  musicians,  and  that  other, 
which  deals  in  salves  and  plasters;  for 
he  both  beats  a  tabor  with  good  judgment, 
and  (with  better)  can  help  an  ox  if  he  (ind 
himself  ill  at  ease.    The  wood  of  this  old 


HalVi  tabor  should  have  been  made  a 
pail  to  carry  water  in,  at  the  beginning  of 
king  Edward  the  sixth's  reign  :  but  AtUf 
being  wise,  because  he  was  even  then 
reasonably  well  stricken  in  years,  saved  it 
from  going  to  the  water,  and  converted  it, 
in  those  days,  to  a  tabor.  So  that  bis 
tabor  hath  made  bachelors  and  lasses 
dance  round  about  the  May  pole  threescore 
summers,  one  after  another  in  order,  and 
is  yet  not  worm-eaten.  And  noble  HaU 
himself  hath  stood  (like  an  oak)  in  all 
storms,  by  the  space  of  fourscore  and 
seventeen  winters,  and  u  not  yet  falling 
to  the  ground.'' 

Whifflert.---'rhe  marshals  of  the  field 
were  four:  these  had  no  great  stomach 
to  dance  in  the  morris,  bat  took  upOD 
them  the  office  of  whifflers.  1.  i%o- 
mas  Price  of  Clodacke,  a  subsidy  man, 
and  one  upon  whose  cheeks  age  had 
written  105  years.  2.  Tkomas  Androt  of 
Begger  Weston,  a  subsidy  man ;  for  he 
carried  upon  his  back  the  weighty  burden 
of  108  years,  and  went  away  with  them 
lightly.  3.  PFi//uim£f/toanitofBodenham 
(his  name  is  in  the  king's  books  likewise), 
and  onto  him  had  time  also  given  the  use  of 
108  years :  and,  besides  iSae  blessings  of 
so  many  years,  the  comfort  of  a  yonng 
wife,  and,  by  that  wife,  a  child  of  six 
years  old.  4.  John  Sanders  of  Wolford, 
an  ironworker;  the  hardness  of  which 
labor  carried  him  safely  over  the  high  hiU 
of  old  age,  where  she  bestowed  upon  him 
102  years. — These  four  whifflers,  casting- 
up  what  all  their  days  which  tney  had  spent 
in  the  world  could  make,  found  that  they 
amounted  to  423  years ;  so  that  if  the  rest 
of  their  dancing  brother-hood  had  come 
short  of  their  account,  and  could  not  (eveiy 
man)  make  up  one  hundred  years,  these 
offered  were  able  to  lend  them  three  and 
twenty  years ;  but  the  others  had  enough 
of  their  own,  and  needed  not  to  borrow 
of  any  man. 

See  how  the  morris-dancers  bestir  their 
legs.  Lift  up  your  eyes,  leap  up  behind 
their  heads  that  stand  before  you,  or  else 
get  upon  stalls,  for  I  hear  their  bells,  and 
behold,  here  they  come. — 

1.  Of  twelve  in  the  whole  team,  the 
foreman  was  James  Tomkins,  of  Lenger- 
ren,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  neither  loved 
of  fortune,  nor  hated  of  ber ;  for  he  was 
never  so  poor  as  to  be  pitied,  nor  ever  so 
rich  as  to  be  envied ;  when  fourscore  ani 
eighteen  years  old  he  married  a  wife  o 
two  and  fifty,  years  old ;  "  she  brought  him 
a  child  that  is  now  eight  years  old  (living). 
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the  father  himself  havinf;  now  the  glass  of 
his  life  rnnning  to  fill  up  the  full  number 
of  106  yeares. 

2.  After  him  comes,  lustily  dancing, 
John  WUiiSf  of  Dormington,  a  bone- 
setter,  his  dancing  fit  to  his  weight  of 
ninety-seven  years.  ^His  purpose  in 
being  one  of  the  Morris  was  botn  honest 
and  charitable ;  for  he  bestowed  his  person 
upon  them,  with  intent  to  he  ready  at 
hand  if  any  dislocation  should  be  wrought 
upon  any  joynt  in  his  old  companions  by 
fetching  lofty  tricks — ^which  by  all  means 
possible  they  were  sworn  to  avoid.^' 

3.  Room  for  little  Dkk  Phillipi,  pf 
Middleton — how  nimbly  he  shakes  his 
heels  1  Well  danced  old  heart  of  oak ; 
and  yet,  as  little  as  he  seems,  his  courage 
is  as  big  as  the  hobby-horses,  for  the  fruits 
of  his  youth,  gathereid  long  agon,  are  not 
yet  witnered.  His  eldest  son  is  at  this 
present  four  score  years  of  age,  and  his 
second  son  may  now  reckon  tliree  score ; 
at  our  lady-day  last  he  made  up  the  years 
of  his  life  just  102. 

4.  Now  falls  into  his  right  place  H  Uf- 
liam  WaUon,  of  Marden,  with  102  years 
at  his  heels.  **  He  was  an  old  fisher ;  and 
of  a  clean  man,  an  excellent  fowler.'*' 

5.  Here  slips  in  William  Moue,  who, 
contrary  to  his  name,  had  no  moss  at  his 
heels.    He  bears  the  age  of  106. 

6.  Now  cast  your  eyes  upon  Thomas 
Winn^f  of  Holmer,  an  honest  subsidy 
man,  (iwelling  close  by  the  town.  **  He 
dances  with  100  years  about  him,  where- 
soever he  goes,  if  the  church  yard  and 
cramp  take  him  not.*' 

7.  But  how  like  you  John  Lace,  of 
Madley,  a  tailor,  and  an  excellent  name 
for  it?  ^  In  his  youth  he  was  a  hosier — 
bom  before  the  dissension  between  cloth 
breeches  and  velvet  breeches,  he  carries 
four  score  and  seventeen  summers  about 
him,  and  fiiine  would  borrow  three  years 
of  James  Tomkins  [the  foreman]  to  make 
him  an  hundred ;  and  James  may  very 
well  spare  them,  and  yet  leave  three  to- 
ward the  interest." 

8.  But  what  say  you  to  John  Careleu  1 
**  You  let  him  passe  by  you,  and  seem  as 
careless  as  he,  a  man  of  four  score  and 
sixteen  at  Midsummer  next,  he  hath  been 
a  dweller  in  Homlacie  three  score  years 
and  two,  and  known  to  be  a  tall  man,  till 
now  he  begins  to  be  crooked,  but  for  a 
body  and  a  beard  he  becomes  any  Morris 
in  Christendom." 

9.  At  the  heels  of  him  follows  his  fel- 
low William  Mom,  of  Egelton,  an  old 


soldier,  and  now  a  lusty  laborer  and  a  tall 
mau.  '<  Forty  years  since,  being  grie\- 
ously  wounded,  he  carried  his  liver  and 
his  lights  home  half  a  mile,  and  you  may 
still  put  your  finger  into  them  but  for  a 
thin  skin  over  them;  and  for  all  these 
storms  he  arrives  at  four  score  and  -seven- 
teen, and  dances  merrily .'' 

10.  But  look  you  who  comes — *'  John 
Hunt,  the  Hobby-horse,  wanting  but 
three  of  an  hundred,  'twere  time  for  him  to 
forget  himself,  and  sing  but  O,  nothing  but 
O,  the  hoblw'hone  is  forgotten  ;  the  Maid- 
marian,  following  hiro,  offers  to  lend  him 
seven  years  more,  but  if  he  would  take 
up  ten  in  the  hundred  his  company  are 
able  to  lend  them." 

11.  But  now  give  way  for  the  Maid 
Marian,  old  "  Meg  Goodwin,  the  famous 
wench  of  Erdistand,  of  whom  Master 
Weaver,  of  Burton,  that  was  four  score 
and  ten  years  old,  was  wont  to  say,  she 
was  twenty  years  older  than  he,  and  he 
di^  ten  years  since.  This  old  Meg  was 
at  Prince  Arthur's  death,  at  Ludlow,  and 
had  her  part  in  the  dole;  she  was  three 
score  years  (she  saith)  a  maid,  and  twenty 
years  otherwise,  that's  what  you  will,  and 
since  hath  been  thought  fit  to  be  a  Maid- 
marian — at  the  2%t  of  120. 

12.  Welcome  John  Mando — he  was 
bom  at  Cradly,  a  very  good  two  hand 
sword  man,  of  the  age  oT  100,  on  black 
Monday  last,  and  serves  in  pUice  of  Mor 
gan  Dc^de,  who  climbs  to  that  age  within 
ft>ur  years,  here  present  dwelling  in  the 
town,  but,  he  has  a  great  desire  to  keep 
his  bed  and  be  spared. 

These  eighteen  persons,  the  fidler,  the 
taborer,  the  four  wnifflers,  and  the  twelve 
dancers  in  this  morris,  carried  about  them 
1837  years.  **  And  for  a  good  wager  it 
were  easy  to  find,  in  Herefordshire,  four 
hundred  persons  more,  within  three  years 
over  or  under  an  hundred  years ;  yet  the 
shire  is  no  way  four  and  twenty  miles 
over." 

For  the  fashion  obs«lhred  amongst  the 
musicians,  and  the  habit  of  the  dancers, 
take  a  view  of  both.    '*The  musicians 
and  the  twelve  dancers,  had  long  coats  of 
the  old  fashion,  high  sleeved  gathered  at 
the  elbows,  and  hanging  sleeves  behinc 
the  stuff,  red  bufiin,  striped  wiin  white 
girdles  with  white,  stocxings  white,  anc 
red  roses  to  their  shoes  ;  the  one  six, 
white  jews  cap  with  a  jewel,  and  a  long 
red  feather ;  the  other,  a  scarlet  jews  cap, 
with  a  jewel  and  a  white  feather ;  so  the 
hobby-horse,  and  so  ihe  maid-marian  was 
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attired  in  coloun;  the  whifflen  bad  long 
staves,  white  and  red.-— After  the  dance 
was  ended,  diverse  courtiers  that  won 
wagers  at  the  race,  took  those  coloun  and 
wore  them  in  their  hats.'' 

Tht  Speech  before  the  Morris, 

Ye  tsrvanu  of  our  migh^  king, 
That  came  from  court  one  hundred  n&ile 
To  see  our  race,  and  tport  thb  tpiing  ; 
Ye  are  welcome,  that  is  our  country  stile. 
And  much  good  do  you,  we  are  sony 
That  Hereford  hath  no  better  for  you. 

A  hone,  a  cock,  trainaents,  a  bull, 
Primero,  gleek,  hazaod,  mumchance  ; 
Thete  sports  through  time  are  grown  so  dull. 
As  good  to  see  a  Monris  dance  ; 
Which  sport  was  promised  in  jest. 
But  paid  as  truly  as  the  rest. 
A  race  (quoth  you)  behold  a  race. 
No  race  of  horses  but  of  men, 
Hen  bom  not  ten  milee  from  this  place. 
Whose  courses  outrun  hundreds  ten. 
A  thousand  years  on  ten  men's  backs. 
And  one  supplies  what  other  lacks. 

Jjewooy* 

This  is  the  Lenvoy  (you  may  gather) 
Gentlemen,  yeomen^  grooms,  and  psgcs. 
Lets  pray.  Prince  Sfemy  and  his  father 
May  outlive  all  these  ten  men's  ages. 
And  he  that  mocks  this  application. 
Is  but  a  knave  past  reformation. 

After  this  speech^  **  old  Hall  struck  up, 
and  the  Morris-dancers  fell  to  footing, 
whilst  the  whifflers  in  their  office  made 
room  for  the  hobby-horse." 

The  narrative  concludes,  hr  inquiring 
— ^  And  how  do  you  like  this  Morris- 
dance  of  Herefor^hire  ?  Are  they  not 
brave  old  youths  ?  Have  they  not  the 
right  footinff,  the  true  tread,  comely  lift- 
ing up  one  leg,  and  active  bestowing  of 
the  other.  Kemp's  morris  to  Norwich* 
was  no  more  to  this  than  a  gaillaird,  on  a 
common  stage,  at  the  end  of  an  old  dead 
comedy,  is  to  a  coranto  danced  on  the 
ropes.  Here  is  a  dozen  of  younkers,  that 
have  hearts  of  oak  at  four  score  years, 
backs  of  steel  at  four  score  and  ten,  ribs 
of  iron  at  a  hundred,  bodies  sound  as 
bells,  and  healthful  (according  to  the  Rus- 
sian proverb)  as  an  ox,  when  they  are 
tiavelline  down  the  hill,  to  make  that 
120.  These  shewed  in  their  dancing,  and 
moving  up  and  down,  as  if  Mawlbome 
hills,  in  the  very  depth  of  winter — all 
their  heads  covered  with  snow— -ehook 
and  danced  at  some  earthquake.  Shall  any 


*  Another  Moffris-dance  of  ancient  celebritj^ 


man  lay  bUoM  on  these  good  old  ibtfaei% 
because  at  such  years  they  had  not  spent 
all  their  wild  oats  7  No,  we  oommenii 
(as  Tally  saith)  a  young  man,  that  smells 
somewhat  of  the  old  rignior,  and  can  but 
counterfeit  gravity  in  his  cheeks ;  and  shall 
we  not  heave  up  with  praises  an  old  man, 
that  at  108  years  end,  can  rake  his  dead 
embers  abroad,  and  show  some  coals  of  the 
lusty  Juvenha  glowing  in  him  even  then  ? 
Sudi  an  old  mad  cap  deserves  better  to 
be  the  stuffing  of  a  chronicle,  than  Char- 
ing Cross  does  for  loosing  his  rotten  head^ 
which  (throogh  age  being  wind  shaken) 
fell  off,  and  was  trod  upon  in  contempt. 
Were  old  Stowe  alive,  here  were  taboring 
work  enough  for  his  pen ;  but,  howsoever. 
BO  memorable  a  monument  of  man  shall 
not  wither  in  oblivion,  if  the  sweet  April 
showen,  which  drop  from  the  Muses' 
water,  can  make  it  grow  up  and  flourish. 
—A  dishonor  were  it  to  poets  and  all 
pen-men,  if  acts  of  this  worth  should  not 
encomiastically  be  celebrated  and  re- 
corded.— Oh !  if  all  the  people  in  the 
kingdom  should  have  their  days  stretdied 
out  to  the  length  of  these  men,  clerks  and 
•extons  might  go  and  hang  themselves  in 
the  bell  ropes;  they  would  have  cold 
doings:  prodigal  heirs  might  beg,  ^ey 
should  hardly  find  an  almanac  that  would 
tell  them  when  their  lands  should  come 
to  their  hands  by  the  death  of  their  fa- 
thers,for  they  themselves  would  have  white 
beards  before  they  could  arrive  at  their 
full  age.  It  were  no  hoping  after  dead  men's 
shoes,  for  boUi  upper  leather  and  soles 
would  be  worn  out  to  nothing.  As  great 
pity  it  were  (O  old  Margaret,  or  rather 
new  Mavd^Marion)  that  all  men's  wives 
(especially  those  that  like  dutch-watches 
have  alarums  in  their  mouths)  should  last 
so  long  as  thou  hast  done:  how  would 
the  world  be  plagued  ? — Alas  I  vriiat  do  I 
see?  Hold  Taborerf  stand  Hobby^hone/ 
Morrie-dancen  lend  us  your  hands! 
Behold  one  of  tiie  nimble4egged  old 
gallants  is  by  chance  &Uen  down,  and  is 
either  so  heavy,  so  weary,  so  inactive  of 
himself  or  else  five  of  his  fellows  are  of 
such  little  strength,  that  all  their  arms  are 
put  under  him,  as  levers,  to  lift  him  up, 
ret  the  good  old  boys  cannot  set  him  on 
his  feet  Let  him  not  lie  for  shame,  you 
that  have,  all  this  while,  seen  him  dance, 
and  though  he  bealitUe  out  of  his  part,  in 
the  very  last  act  of  all,  yet  hiss  at  no- 
thing—but rather — Summi  Jovis  causa 
plaudite:' 
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After  a  lapse  of  two  centuries  we  ^nd 
like  livelmess,  in  like  old  age,  in  the 
same  county.  Mr.  Brand  states,  that 
a  few  years  ago,  a  May  game,  or  mor- 
ris dance,  was  performed  by  the  following 
eight  men,  in  Herefordshire,  whose  ages, 
computed  together,  amounted  to  800 
years:  J.  Corley,  aged  109;  Thomas 
Bnckley»  106;  John  Snow,  101  ;  John 
£dev,  104;  Geoige  Bailey,  106;  Joseph 
Medbury,  100 ;  John  Medbuiy,  95 ;  Jo- 
seph Pidgeon,  79. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  as  before  stated, 
that,  however  the  morris-dance  may  be 
treated  as  a  part  of  the  May-sports^  it  is 
only  an  interpolation  upon  those  gambols, 
and  is,  of  itself,  an  entirely  distinct  mer- 
riment. It  was  also  introduced  at  other 
festivals,  and  danced  separately,  as  may 
still  be  seen,  although  much  reducea, 
and  deprived  of  its  chief  characters,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Parishes  had  their  established  morris- 
dancers,  and  sometimes  lent  the  dresses 
of  the  dancers  to  the  neighbouring  pa- 
rishes. In  a  rare  tract,  of  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  called,  '*  Plaine  Perce- 
vall  the  Peace-maker  of  England,''  men- 
tion is  made  of  "  a  stranger,  which,  seeing 
a  quintessence  (beside  the  foole  and  the 
maid  Morian)  of  all  the  picked  youth, 
strained  out  of  a  whole  endship,  rooting 
the  morris  about  a  may-pole,  and  he  not 
hearing  the  minstrelsie  for  the  fiddling, 
the  tune  for  the  sound,  nor  the  pipe  for 
the  noise  of  the  tabor,  bluntly  demaund- 
ed  if  they  were  not  all  beside  themselves, 
that  they  so  lip'd  and  skip'd  without  an 


occasion. 


w 


Mr.  Toilet,  in  bis  account  of  the  mor- 
ris-dancers upon  his  window,  describes  his 
maid  Marian,  as  queen  of  the  May,  having 
a  eolden  crown  on  her  head,  and  in  her 
left  hand  a  red  pink,  as  an  emblem  of  sum- 
mer. Her  vesture  was  once  fashionable 
in  the  highest  degree.  Margaret,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  nenry  VII J,  was  mar- 
ried to  James,  king  of  Scotland,  with  the 
crown  upon  her  head,  and  her  hair  hanging 
down.  Betwixt  the  crown  and  the  hair 
was  a  Very  rich  coif,  hanging  down  be- 
hind the  whole  length  of  the  body.  This 
simple  example  explains  the  dress  of 
this  maid  Marian's  head.  Her  ooif  is 
purple,  her  surcoat  blue,  her  cufis  white, 
the  skirts  of  her  robe  yellow,  the  sleeves 
of  a  carnation  c^slor,  arid  her  stomacher 


red,  with  a  yellow  lace  in  cross  ban.  lo 
Shakspeare's  play  of  Henry  VIII.,  Anne 
Bolevn,  at  her  coronation,  is  ''in  her 
hair;''  or,  as  Holinshed  says,  her  hair 
hanged  down,  but  on  her  head  she  had  a 
coif,  with  a  circlet  about  it,  full  of  rich 
stones. 
After  the  Morris  degenerated  into  a 

Siece  of  coarse  buffoonery,  and  Maid 
larian  was  personated  by  a  clown,  this 
once  elegant  Queen  of  May  obtained  the 
name  of  <'  Malkin."  Bishop  Percy  and 
Mr.  Steevens  agree  in  making  Maid  Ma- 
rian the  mistress  of  Robin  Hood.  '*  It 
appears  from  the  old  play  of  *  The  Down- 
fall of  Robert  Eari  of  Huntingdon,' 
1601,''  says  Mr.  Steevens,  <<  that  Maid 
Marian  was  originally  a  name  assumed 
by  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Lord 
Fitxwalter,  while  Robin  Hood  remained 
ia  a  state  of  outlawry  i — 

Next  'tit  agreed  (if  thereto  ehce  agree) 
That  faire   Matilda   henceforth   change  her 

name  : 
And,  while  it  it  the  chance  of  Robin  Hoode 
To  live  in  Sherewodde  a  poor  outlaw't  life. 
She  by  Maide  Marian't  name  be  only  call'd* 

Mat,   I  am  contented :   reade  on.  Little 
John: 
Henceforth  let  me  be  nam*d  Maide  Marian," 

This  lady  was  poisoned  by  Kin?  John 
at  Dunmow  Pnory,  after  he  had  made 
several  fruitless  attempts  on  her  chastity. 
Drayton  has  written  her  legend." 

In  Shakerley  Marmion*8  **  Antiquary/' 
act  4,  is  the  following  passsige :  **  A  merry 
world  the  while,  my  boy  and  I,  next  Mid- 
sommer  Ale,  1  may  serve  for  a  fool,  and 
ke  for  Maid  Marrian."  Shakspeare,  Hen. 
IV.  Part  1.  A.  iti.  sc.  3,  speaks  of  Maid 
Marian  in  her  degraded  state.  It  appears 
by  an  extract  in  Lysons's  Environs  of 
London,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
at  Kingston-upon-Tliames,  the  character 
was  performed  by  a  woman  who  received 
a  shilling  each  year  for  her  trouble. 

But  Mr.  Douce  considers  this  story  as 
a  dramatic  fiction :  He  says,  **  None  of 
the  materials  that  constitute  the  more 
authentic  histo^  of  Robin  Hood  prove 
the  existence  of  such  a  character  ui  the 
shape  of  his  mistress.  There  is  a  pretty 
French  pastoral  drama  of  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century,  entitled  Le  Jeu  du  berger 
tide  la  bergere,  in  which  the  principal 
characters  are  Robin  and  Marian^  a  shep* 
herd  and  shepherdess.  The  great  inter- 
course between  the  countries  might  have 
been  the  means  of  importing  this  name 
amidst  an  infinite  variety  of  other  matters ; 
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ftsA  then  is^  indeed,  no  oUmt  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  introduction  of  a  nunc 
which  nerer  occurs  in  ths  page  of  Eng- 
:iih  HiUoiy.  The  slory  of  Robin  Hood 
wBi,  at  a  very  early  period,  of  a  dramatic 
call;  and  it  wai  perrectljr  natural  that  a 

Srincipal  character  should  be  transferred 
'om  one  drama  to  another.  It  miKht  be 
thought,  likewiK,  that  the  English  Rohin 
deserved  his  Marian  as  well  as  the  other. 
e  of  the  French  Marian 


Eirt  the  above  opinion  ;  the  part  i 
nglisb  character  having  been  personated, 
though  not  always,  in  like  manner." 

Mr.  Toilet  describes  a  character  apon 
his  window  as  in  the  full  clerical  tooturv, 
with  a  chaptet  of  while  and  red  beads  in 
h)l  right  hand;  and,  expressive- of  his 
professed  humility,  his  eyes  me  cast  upon 
the  ground.  His  corded  girdle  and  his 
ruiMt  habit  denote  him  to  be  one  of  ihr 


Frian.  His  itoduBgi  are  red,  'his  r 
girdle  is  ornamented  with  a  goldeo  twisi, 
and  with  ft  golden  tassel.  At  his  girdle 
hang)  a  widlet  for  the  receptioo  of  pro- 
vision, the  only  reveDue  of  the  mendicant 
order*  of  religions,  who  were  named  WaU 
leleers,  or  Budgel-bearer*.  Mr.  Sieeveni 
lupposet  ibii  Morris  Friar  designed  for 
Friar  Tuck,  chaplain  to  Robin  Hood,  at 
King  of  May.  Mr.  Doucetays  :"T)iere 
is  no  very  ancient  mention  of  this  penun, 
whose  history  is  very  uocerlair).  Drayton 
has  thus  recorded  him,  among  other  com- 
panions of  Rohin  Hood  : — 
Of  Tuck,  Ilia  meny  Friar,  which  nuj  a 

HToum  mida 
In  pniH   of  Robin  Hood,  hii  ontlan  ud 

their  mds.     Polyolb.  8dii«  xxvi. 
He  is  known  to  have  formed  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  May  Games  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  had  been  pro- 
bably introduced  into  them  at  a  much 
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Mth«r  period.  From  the  occurrenM  of 
this  name  on  other  occasions,  there  ii 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  a 
sort  of  generic  appellation  for  any  friar, 
and  that  it  originated  from  the  dress  of 
the  order,  which  was  tucked  or  folded  at 
the  waist  by  means  of  a  cord  or  girdle. 
I^us  Chaucer,  in  his  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  says  of  the  ReTe : — 
Tuohtd  he  wmi,  as  is  a  frexe  abonte  : 

and  he  describes  one  of  the  friars  in  the 
Soropnour's  Tale : — 
With  tcrippe  and  tipped  staff,  jfiu^ed  hie. 

This  friar  maintained  his  situation  in 
the  Morris  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
being  thus  mentioned  in  Warner's  Al- 
bion's England  :— 

Tho'  Robin  Hood.  UeU  John,  frier  Tmdie, 
and  Marian,  denly  play  : 

but  is  not  heard  of  afterwards.  In  Ben 
Jonson's  Masque  of  Gipsies,  the  clown 
takes  notice  of  his  omission  in  the  dance." 
The  fria/s  coat,  as  appears  from  the 
parish  accounts  of  Kingston-upon-Thames 
was  generally  of  russet.  In  an  ancient 
drama,  called  the  play  of  Robin  Hood^ 
very  proper  to  be  played  in  May  gamesy 
a  friar,  whose  name  is  Tuck,  is  one  of  the 
principal  characters.  He  comes  to  the 
forest  m  search  of  Robin  Hood,  with  an 
intention  to  fight  him,  but  consents  to 
become  chaplain  to  his  lad). 

The  Fool  of  the  Morris  Dance,  in  Mr. 
Toilet's  window,  (on  the  opposite  page) 
he  speaks  of  as  the  counterfeit  fool, 
that  was  kept  in  the  royal  palac6,  and  in 
all  great  houses,  to  make  sport  for  the 
family.  Mr.  Toilet's  fool  appears  with 
all  the  badges  of  that  office ;  the  bauble 
in  his  hand  and  a  coxcomb  hood^  with 
asses  ears,  on  his  head.  The  top  of  the 
hood  rises  into  the  form  of  a  cock's  neck 
and  head,  with  a  bell  at  the  latter.  Min- 
shew's  Dictionary,  1627,  under  the  word 
cock's  comb,  observes,  that "  natural  idiots 
and  fools  have  [accustomed]  and  still  do 
accustome  themselves  to  weare  in  their 
cappes  cocke's  feathers,  or  a  hat  with  the 
necke  and  head  of  a  cocke  on  the  top, 
and  a  bell  thereon."  The  hood  of  Mr. 
Toilet's  fool  is  blue,  guarded  or  edged 
with  yellow  at  its  scalloped  bottom;  the 
doublet  red,  striped  across,  or  rayed  with 
a  deeper  red,  and  edged  with  yellow;  the 
girdle  yellow ;  the  left-side  hose  yellow, 
with  a  red  shoe ;  and  the  right  side  hose 
blue,  solftd  with  red  leather. 


barlet,  fitokesley,  and  Little  John 
appear  to  have  been  Robin  Hood's  conv- 
panions,  from  the  following  old  ballad : — . 

I  have  heard  talk  of  Robin  Hood, 

Deny,  Deixy,  Berry  dowB« 
And  of  brave  Little  John, 
Of  Friar  Tuck  and  WiU  SoarUi, 
Siokedeg  and  Maid  Marrian 

Hey  down,  &e. 

In  the  parish  accounts  of  Kingston-upon- 
Thames  is  an  entry  *<for  Little  J<mn's 
cote."  Mr.  Douce  says.  Little  John  "  is 
first  mentioned,  together  with  Robin 
Hood,  by  Fordun  the  Scottish  Historian^ 
who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
who  8pc»ks  of  the  celebration  of  the  story 
•  of  these  persons  in  the  theatrical  per- 
formances of  his  time,  and  of  the  minstrels' 
songs  relating  to  them,  which  he  says  the 
common  people  preferred   to  all  other 


romances. 


The  Taborer  of  the  Morris  Dance  in  Mr. 
Toilet's  window  is  represented  opposite, 
in  the  pane  next  to  the  fool.  To  prove 
this  figure  to  be  Tom  the  Piper,  Mr.  Toi- 
let cites  Mr.  Steevens's  quotation  of  these 
lines  from  Drayton's  third  eclogue : — 

Myself  above  Tom  Piper  to  advance. 
Who  so  bestirs  him  in  the  Morris  Banc 
For  penny  wage. 

He  adds,  that  his  tabor,  tabor-slick, 
and  pipe,  attest  his  profession ;  the  feather 
in  his  cap,  his  sword,  &c.,  may  denote  him 
to  be  a  squire-minstrel,  or  a  minstrel  of 
the  superior  order.  Chaucer  says,  <' Min- 
strels used  a  red  hat,"  and  in  the  window 
Tom  Piper's  bonnet  is  red,  faced,  or 
turned  up  with  yellow,  something  like 
red  munetees  at  his  wrists,  over  his 
doublet  is  a  red  garment,  like  a  sliort 
cloak  with  arm-holes,  and  with  a  yellow 
cape,  his  hose  red,  and  garnished  across 
and  perpendicularly  on  the  thighs,  with  a 
narrow  yellow  lace :  his  shoes  are  brown. 

"Hie  Hobby-horse,  Mr.  Toilet  is  induced 
to  think,  is  the  king  of  the  May,  as  figured 
in  his  window,  from  the  crimson  foot- 
cloth  fretted  with  gold,  the  golden  bit,  the 
purple  bridle,  with  a  golden  tassel,  and 
studded  with  ^old,  the  roan's  purple 
mantle  with  a  golden  border,  which  is 
latticed  with  purple,  his  golden  crown, 
purple  cap,  with  a  red  feather  and  with  a 
golden  knop.  **  Our  Hobby^"  he  adds, 
<'is  a  spirited  horse  of  paste-board,  in 
which  the  master  dances  and  displays 
tricks  of  legerdemain,  such  as  the  thread- 
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ing  of  th«  needle,  the  mimicking  of  the 
whigh-hie,  and  the  daggers  in  the  nose> 
^c,  as  Ben  Jonson,  edit  1756,  vol.  i.  p. 
171,  acquaints  us,  and  thereby 'explains 
the  swords  in  the  man*s  cheeks.  What 
is  stuck  in  the  horse's  mouth  I  apprehend 
to  be  a  ladle,  ornamented  with  a  ribbon. 
Its  use  was  to  receive  the  spectators'  pecu- 
niary donations. — ^The  colour  of  the 
hobby  horse  is  a  reddish  white,  like  the 
beautiful  blossom  of  the  peach-tree.  The 
man's  coat,  or  doublet,  is  the  only  one 
upon  the  window  that  has  buttons  upon 
it,  and  the  right  side  of  it  is  yellow,  and 
the  left  red.'' 

Mr.  Douce  says,  '<  Whoever  happens  to 
recollect  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bayes's ' 
troops,  in '  the  Rehearsal,'are  CKhibited  on 
the  stage,  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  no- 
tion of  a  morris  hobby  horse.  Additional 
remains  of  the  Pvrrhic,  or  sword-dance^ 
are  preserved  in  the  daggers  stuck  in  the 
man's  cheeks,  which  constituted  one  of 
the  hocus-pocus  or  legerdemain  tricks 
practised  by  this  character,  among  which 
were  the  threading  of  a  needle,  and  the 
transferring  of  an  egg  from  one  hand  to 
the  other,  called  by  Ben  Jonson  the  tra^ 
veU  of  the  egg.  To  the  horse's  mouth 
was  suspend^  a  ladle,  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  money  from  the  spectators.  In 
Uter  times  the  fool  appears  to  have  per- 
formed this  office,  as  may  be  collected 
from  Nashe's  play  of  ^Summer's  last 
Will  and  Testament,'  where  this  stage- 
direction  occurs :  '  Ver  goes  in  and 
fetcheth  out  the  Hobby-Uorse  and  the 
Morrice  Daunce,  who  daunce  about.* 
Ver  then  says:— 'About,  about,  lively, 
put  your  horse  to  it,  reyne  him  harder, 
jerke  him  with  your  wand,  sit  fast,  sit  fiist 
man;  Fooie,  hold  up  your  ladle  there* 
Will  Summers  is  made  to  say,  'You 
fnend  with  the  Hobby  Horse,  goe  not  too 
fast,  for  fear  of  wearing  out  my  lord's  tyle 
stones  with  your  hob-nayles.'  After- 
wards there  enter  three  clowns  and  three 
maids,  who  dance  the  morris,  and  at  the 
same  time  sing  the  following  song  -— 

Trip  and  goe,  heave  and  hoe^ 
Up  and  downe,  to  and  fito. 
From  the  towne,  to  the  grove. 
Two  and  two,  let  ns  rove, 
A  Maying,  a  playing ; 
Love  hath  no  giunsaying  : 
So  merrily  trip  and  goe." 

Lord  Orford,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Eng- 
lish Engravers,  under  the  article  of  Peter 
Stent,  describes  two  paintings  at  Lord 


^itzwilliam's,  on  Richmond  Green,  which 
came  out  of  the  old  neighbouring  palace. 
They  were  executed  by  Vinckenboom, 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I., 
and  exhibit  views  of  the  above  palace ; 
in  one  of  these  pictures  a  Morris  Dance 
is  introduced,  consisting  of  seven  figures, 
MjT.  afool  a  Hobby-horse,  a  pip^r,  a  Maid 
Marian,  and  three  other  dancers,  the  rest 
of  the  figures  being  spectators.  Of  these, 
the  first  four  and  one  of  the  dancers,  Mr. 
Douce  reduced  in  a  plate  from  a  tracing 
by  the  late  Capt.  Grose.  Mr.  Douce  says, 
'^  The  fool  has  an  inflated  bladder,  or  eel- 
skin,  with  a  ladle  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
with  this  he  is  collecting  money.    The 

Eiper  is  pretty  much  in  his  original  state; 
ut  the  hobby-horse  wants  the  legerde- 
main apparatus,  and  Maid  Marian  is  not 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  her  person. 
A  short  time  before  the  Revolution  in 
Prance,  the  May  games  and  Morris 
Dance  were  celebrat^  in  many  parts  of 
that  country,  accompanied  by  a  tool  and 
a  Hobby-horse.  The  latter  was  termed 
un  chevalet;  and,  if  the  authority  of  Min- 
ishew  be  not  questionable,  the  Spaniards 
had  the  same  character  under  tWname 
of  tarasca/** 

There  are  other  representations  of  figures 
in  the  Morris-dance  on  Mr.  Toilet's  win- 
dow, but  they  seem  to  have  no  other 
specific  character  than  that  of  dancers. 

In  a  paper  <'  On  the  poetical  works  of 
George  Wither,"  who  endured  much  suf- 
fering for  publishing  his  honest  thoughts 
under  the  commonwealth,  as  well  as  the 
monarchy,  Mr.  Charles  Lamb  says,— 
"  Whether  encaged,  or  roaming  at  liberty. 
Wither  never  seems  to  have  abated  a  jot 
of  that  free  spirit  which  sets  its  mark 
upon  his  writings.  He  is  for  ever  antici- 
pating persecution  and  martyrdom;  fin- 
gering, as  ft  were,  the  flames,  to  try  how 
he  can  bear  them. — ^The  prison  notes  of 
Wither  are  finer  than  the  wood  notes  of 
most  of  his  poetical  bTethren."f  In  con- 
finement, and  at  an  advanced  age,  he  ex- 
pressed his  cares  and  consolations  in  the 
following  poem  :— 

The  CoKTEifTED  Man's  Morxcb. 

False  worid,  thy  malice  I  etpio 
With  what  thoa  hast  designed  ; 

And  therein  with  thee  to  comply. 
Who  likewiae  are  combined : 

But,  do  thy  worst,  I  thee  defie. 
Thy  miichiefi  are  confined.  

*  Brand, 
t  Works  of  Charles  Lamb,  1818,  ii.  199. 
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From  m»,  thoo  my  eitato  bast  tom^ 

By  ckeatings  me  beguiled  : 
Me  tbou  hast  aUo  made  thy  econk ; 

With  troubles  me  tunnoUed : 
Bat  to  an  heritage  I'm  born. 

That  never  can  be  spoiled. 

So  "Wise  I  am  not,  to  be  mad. 

Though  great  are  my  oppressions  ; 

Nor  so  much  fool  as  to  be  sad. 
Though  robb'd  of  my  possessions : 

For,  cures  for  all  sores  may  be  had. 
And  grace  for  all  transgressions. 

1  hese  ^rords  in  youth  my  motto  were. 
And  mine  in  i^;%I'U  make  them,— 

I  neither  have,  nor  want,  nor  care  ; 
When  also  first  I  ipake  them, 

I  thought  things  would  be  as  they  are. 
And  meekly  therefore  take  them. 

The  riches  I  possess  this  day 
Are  no  sudi  goods  of  fortune 

As  kings  can  give  or  take  away^ 
Or  tyrants  make  uncertain : 

For  hid  within  myself  are  they 
Behinde  an  unseen  curtain. 

Of  my  degree,  but  fiew  or  none 

Were  dayly  so  frequented ; 
But  now  I'm  left  of  every  one. 

And  therewith  well  contented  : 
For,  when  I  am  with  God  alone. 

Much  foUy  is  prevented. 

Then,  why  should  I  give  way  to  grief  ? 

Come,  strike  up  pipe  and  tabor 
He  that  aflfecteth  God  in  chief. 

And  as  himself  his  neighbour. 
May  still  enjoy  a  happy  life. 

Although  he  lives  by  labor. 

Not  me  alone  have  they  made  poor. 
By  whom  I  have  been  cheated  ; 

But  very  many  thousands  more 
Are  of  their  hopes  defeated ; 

Who  little  dreamed  heretofore 
Of  being  so  ill  treated. 

Then,  if  my  courage  should  be  less 
Than  theirs  who  never  prized 

The  resolutions  I  profess 
(And  almost  idolized), 

I  well  deserv'd  in  my  distress 
To  be  of  all  despised. 

Our  sad  complaints,  our  sighs  and  tean. 
Make  meat  nor  clothing  cheaper  : 

Vain  are  our  earthly  hopes  and  feam. 
This  life  is  but  a  vapor ; 

And  therefore,  in  despight  of  cares, 
111  sing,  and  dance,  and  caper. 

Though  food  nor  raiment  left  me  were, 
I  would  of  wants  be  droadless ; 

For  then  I  quickly  should  be  there 
Where  bread  and  cloth  are  needless : 

And  in  those  blessings  have  my  share. 
Whereof  most  men  are  heedless. 


I  then  should  that  attain  nnt 

For  which  I  now  endeavour  ; 
From  my  false  lovers  thither  go. 

Where  friendship  faileth  never : 
And,  through  a  few  short  pangs  of  woe, 

To  joys  that  last  for  ever 

For  service  done,  and  love  exprest, 

(Though  very  few  regard  it) 
My  country  owes  me  bread,  at  least ; 

But  if  I  be  debarrM  it. 
Good  conscience  is  a  dayly  feast 

And  sorrow  never  marr d  it. 

My  grand  oppressors  had  a  thought. 

When  riches  they  bereaved. 
That  then,  my  ruine  had  been  wrougnt ; 

But,  they  are  quite  deceived  : 
For  them  the  devil  much  mis-taugh 

When  that  weak  snare  ihey  weaved. 

If  in  those  eourses  I  had  gone 

Wherein  they  are  employed. 
Till  such  achievements  had  been  won 

As  are  by  them  enjoyed. 
They  might  have  wager'd  ten  to  one 

1  should  have  been  destroyed. 

But  proofi  have  now  confirmed  me 
How  much  our  vice  offendeth. 

And  what  small  helps  our  virtues  be 
To  that  which  God  intendeth. 

Till  he  himself  shall  make  us  free. 
And  our  defects  amendeth. 

Not  one  is  from  corruption  clear  ; 

Men  are  depraved  wholly. 
Mere  cruelties  their  mercies  are 

Their  wisdom  is  but  folly ; 
And,  when  most  righteous  they  appear. 

Then  are  they  most  unholy. 

There  is  no  trust  in  temporal  things, 

For  they  are  all  unsteady  : 
That  no  assurance  from  them  springs. 

Too  well  I  find  already  ; 
And  that  ev'n  parliaments  and  kings 

Are  frail,  or  false,  or  giddy. 

All  stands  upon  a  tott'ring  wheel. 

Which  never  fixt  abideth  ; 
Both  commonweals  and  kingdoms  reel : 

He  that  in  them  confideth, 
(Or  trusts  their  faith)  shall  mischiefs  feel. 

With  which  soe'er  he  sideth. 

This  wit  I  long  ago  was  taught. 
But  then  I  would  not  heed  it : 

Experience  must  by  fools  be  bought. 
Else  they'll  not  think  they  need  it. 

By  this  means  was  my  ruin  wrought ; 
Yet  they  are  knaves  who  did  it. 

When  to  the  ground  deprest  I  was, 
Our  mushrooms  and  our  bubbles. 

Whom  neither  truth,  nor  wit,  nor  graoe. 
But  wealth  and  pride  ennobles 

As  cruel  were  as  they  are  base. 
And  jeer'd  me  in  my^  troubles. 
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And  whan  their  hato  thna  hid  iiutd«  known. 

New  miirhifiCi  it  be|^  me : 
For  ev'ry  rmical  dnrty  down 

Preiramed  to  unate  me  ; 
jknd  all  the  core  about  the  town 

Grinn'd,  Hkari'd,  and  barked  at  me. 

Since,  therefore,  'tie  not  in  my  power, 
(Though  oft  I  fore-ditcem  them) 

To  shun  the  world's  despights  one  hour. 
Thus  into  mirth  111  turn  them ; 

And  neither  grieve,  nor  pout,  nor  lowre, 
But  laugh,  and  sing,  and  scorn  them. 

This  fit,  at  seventy  years  and  two* 

And  thus  to  spend  my  hours, 
The  world's  contempt  inclines  me  to. 

Whilst  she  my  state  devours  ; 
If  this  be  all  that  she  can  do, 

A  fig  for  aU  her  powers. 

Yet  I  and  shee,  may  well  agree. 
Though  we  have  much  contended  ; 

Upon  as  equal  terms  are  we 
As  most  who  have  offended  : 

For,  I  sleight  her,  and  she  sleights  me. 
And  there's  my  quarel  ended. 

This  only  doth  my  mirth  allay, 

I  am  to  some  engaged. 
Who  sigh  and  weep,  and  suffer  may. 

Whilst  thus  I  sing  incaged : 
Vut  I've  a  Ood,  and  so  have  they     « 

By  whom  that  fare's  ass  waged. 

And  he  that  gives  us  in  these  aays 
New  lords,  may  give  us  new  laws  ; 

So  that  our  present  puppet-plays, 
Our  whimsies,  brauls,  and  gew-gaws. 

May  turned  be  to  songs  of  praitc. 
And  holy  hallelujahs. 


A  Morris  Dakce  in  Jewellery. 

At  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  there 
belonged  to  the  crown  **One  SaUe  of 
goulde  called  the  Morris  Daunce.**  Its 
foot  was  garnished  with  six  great  saphires 
fifteen  diamonds,  thirty-seven  rubies,  and 
forty-two  small  pearls;  upon  the  bor- 
der,  about  the  shank,  twelve  diamonds, 
eighteen  rubies,  and  fifty- two  pearls ;  and 
standing  about  that,  were  Jive  Morrit 
dauncen  andTaberer,  having  amongst  them 
thirteen  small  garnishing  pearls  and  one 
ruby.  The  Ladjf  holding  the  salt  had 
upon  her  garment,  from  her  foot  to  her 
face,  fifteen  peails,  and  eighteen  rubies; 
upon  the  foot  of  the  same  salt  were  four 
coarse  rubies  and  four  coarse  diamonds ; 
upon  the  border,  about  the  middle  of 
the  salt,  were  four  coarse  diarooads,  seven 
rubies,  and  eight  pearls;  and  upon  the 
top  of  the  said  salt,  four  diamonds,  four 
rubies,  and  three  great  pearls ;  [the  lady] 


had  upon  the  tyre  of  her  head  ten  rubies, 
twelve  diamonds,  and  twenty-nine  gar- 
nishing pearls. 

By  a  special  warrant  of  Charles  I. 
dated  at  ILimpton  Court,  Dec  7,  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign,  1625,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gold  plate  and  jewels  of  great 
value,  which  had  ^*  long  continued,  as  it 
were,  in  a  continual  descent  with  the 
.rown  of  England/'  were  transferred  to 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  Earl 
»f  Holland,  Ambas^ors  Extraordinary 
tr  the  United  Provinces,  who  were  thereby 
iiiliorised  to  transpart  and  dispose  of 
them  <'  beyond  the  seas,''  in  such  manner 
as  the  king  had  previously  directed  these 
noblemen  in  private.  The  splendid  gold 
salt  called  the  Monit  Dance,  above  de- 
scribed, jewelled  with  nine  great  saphires, 
six  great  pearls,  one  hundred  ana  fifty- 
nine  small  peaiis,  ninety-nine  rubies,  and 
fifty-one  diamonds,  and  weighing  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  ounces  and  a  half, 
and  half  a  quarter,  was  thus  disposed  of 
among  the  other  precious  heir*looins  of 
the  crown,  specified  in  the  king's  w\r- 
rant.* 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

Think  Not  of  Me. 

Written  for  a  Lady's  Album. 
[Unpublished.] 
"  Go  to  the  courts  of  the  noble  and  gmy ; 
Bear  beauty's  palm  from  the  fairest  away  ; 
Shine  thou  the  brightest  in  lighted  hall, 
—-The  cynosure  of  the  festival ; — 
Qo  J—- bat  wherever  thy  wanderings  be. 
Ne'er  dim  thy  glsdness  by  thinlrin|r  of  me ! 

"  Why  should  remembrance  thy  young  bosom 

stain ; 
Does  the  doud  on  the  streamlet  for  ever  re- 
main t 
Fadeth  it  not  at  the  sun's  early  glow. 
And  the  tide  in  its  parity  lovelier  flow  t 
—Let  all  thoughts  of  me  be  as  fading  and 

fleet; 
Think  uot  of  me  in  thy  happiness,  sweet ! 

"  Oh,  fare-ye-well  I — ^There's  a  shade  on  my 

heart  I" 
The  steed  is  impatient — Its  lord  must  depart. 
Yet,  era  home  smiles  the  last  time  to  his  view. 
He  turns  with  a  sigh  to  another  adieu-— 
— "  Be  thy  bosom,  as  now,  ever  spotless  and 

free, 
And  ne'er  in  its  fondness  be  one  thought  of 


me!" 


W.  B.  D.  D.  Turnbull. 


*  Rvmer. 
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9ttl9  18. 

July  18,  1735,  died,  aged  ninety, 
Richard  Shorediche,  esq.,  who  had  been 
upwards  of  fifty  years  in  the  commission 
or  the  peace  for  Middlesex,  and  several 
times  colonel  of  the  county  foot  militia. 
He  was  the  last  surviving  juryman  of  those 
who  served  on  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops 
committed  to  the  tower  by  king  James  II., 
and,  being  the  junior  juryman,  was  the  first 
that  declared  them  **  not  guilty/'  Seven 
were  of  a  different  opinion,  but,  by  the 
strength  and  honesty  of  his  arguments,  he 
brought  them  over  to  bis  own  sentiments ; 
and,  by  this  firmness  in  the  cause  of  justice 
and  liberty,  may  be  said  to  have  fixed  the 
basis  of  the  constitution.* 


h.  m. 
4  0 
8     0 


July  18.    Sun  rises    .     .     . 
^^^  seis       •     •     • 

Garden  persicary  flowers. 

Tiger  lily  flowers,  and  is  often  in  full 
flower  by  this  time. 

The    corn-fields    now  assume   a  fine 
bro¥m  color. 

Sum  19. 

19  July,  1720,  died,  in  Newgate,  Law- 
rence  Howell.      He  was   a   non-juring 
clergyman,  and  had  resided  in  Bull-head 
court,  Jewin-street,   London,  where   he 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  of  which  a  thousand 
copies  were  printed,  and  found    in  his 
house.      It  denounced   George  I.   as  a 
usurper;   and   condemned  all  that  had 
been  done  in  the  church,  subsequent  to 
archbishop  Sancroft*s  deprivation,  as  ille- 
gal and  uncanonicaK     For  this  offence  he 
was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and,  being 
convicted,  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  £500  to  the  king ;  to  remain  in  prison 
for  three  years ;  to  find  four  sureties  of 
£500  each,  besides  his   own   surety  in 
£1000,  for  his  good  behaviour  during  life; 
to  be  twice  whipped  ;  and  to  be  degraded, 
and  stripped  of  his  gown  by  the  hands 
of  the  public  executioner.     He  heard  this 
severe   and    cruel  sentence  undismayed, 
and    indignantly    enquired,   "  Who   will 
whip  a  clergyman  ?"     The  court  answer- 
ed, **  We  pay  no  deference  to  your  cloth, 
because  you  are  a  disgrace  to  it,  and  have 
no  right  to  wear  it :  besides,  we  do  not 
look  upon  you  as  a  clergyman,  in  that 
you  have  produced  no  proof  of  your  or- 
dination, but  from  Dr.  Hickes,  under  the 

*  Gentleman's  Magaxine. 


denomination  of  the  bishop  of  Ttietford, 
which  is  illegal,  and  not  according  to  tlie 
constitution  of  this  kingdom,  which  has 
no  such  bishop."  Continuinff  to  dispute 
with  the  court,  it  caused  the  nangman  to 
tear  off  his  gown  as  he  stood  at  the  bar. 
The  public  whipping  was  not  inflicted ; 
his  term  of  imprisonment  was  shortened 
by  his  death. 

SiN  Eatkhs. 

Sin-eating  is  the  only  that  can  be  used 
to  signify  a  practice  which  prevailed  with 
our  ancestors.  Lawrence  Howell,  tnen- 
tioned  above,  wrote  a  <<  History  of  the 
Pontificate,  in  which  he  mentions  a 
decretal  epistle,  attributed  to  a  pone  Alex- 
ander, in  the  second  century,  wnich,  by 
an  exposition  of  *^  They  eat  up  the  sin  of 
my  people,"  Hosea  iv.  8,  implies  that  this 
passage  signifies  '*  the  dignity  of  priests, 
who,  by  their  prayers  and  offerings,  eat 
up  the  sins  of  the  people."  An  usage 
called  sin-eating  undoubtedly  arose  in 
catholic  times,  and,  however  it  may  have 
been  limited  to  the  clergy  in  early  ages, 
was  afterwards  continued  and  practised 
as  a  profession,  by  certain  persons  called 
sin-eaters. 

In  a  letter  from  John  Bagford,  dated 
171 5,  printed  in  "  Leland's  Collectanea," 
there  is  the  following  account  of  a  sin- 
eater. — **  Within  ihe  memory  of  our  fa- 
thers, in  Shropshire,  in  those  villages 
adjoinining  to  Wales,  when  a  person  died, 
there  was  notice  given  to  an  old  '  sire ' 
(for  so  they  called  him,)  who  presently 
repaired  to  the  place  where  the  deceased 
lay,  and  stood  before  the  door  of  the 
house,  when  some  of  the  family  came  out 
and  furnished  him  with  a  cricket  (or  stool), 
on  which  he  sat  down  facing  the  door. 
Then  they  gave  bim  a  groat,  which  he 
put  in  his  pocket;  a  crust  of  bread, 
which  he  ate;  and  a  full  bowl  of  ale, 
which  he  drank  off  at  a  draught.  After 
this,  he  got  up  from  the  cricket,  and  pro- 
nounced, with  a  composed  gesture,  *  the 
ease  and  rest  of  the  soul  departed,  for 
which  he  would  pawn  his  own  soul.' 
This"  says  Bagford,  '*  I  had  from  the 
ingenious  John  Aubrey,  esq.,  who  made 
a  collection  of  curious  observations,  which 
I  have  seen." 

Among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  in 
the  British  Museum,  are  statements  in 
Aubrey's  own  hand  writing,  to  this  pur- 
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poit.-*^  In  the  count}  of  Hereford  waf 
an  old  custom  at  fanenus  to  hire  poor 
people,  who  were  to  take  upon  them  the 
tins  of  the  party  deceased.  One  of  them 
(he  was  a  long,  lean,  ugly,  lamentable 
poor  rascal),  I  remember,  lired  in  a  cot- 
tage on  Rosse  highway.  The  manner  was, 
that  when  the  corpse  was  brought  out  of 
the  house,  and  laid  on' the  bier,  a  loaf  of 
bread  was  brought  out,  and  delivered  to 
the  sin-eater,  over  the  corpse,  as  also  a 
mazard  bowl,  of  maple,  full  of  beer  (which 
he  was  to  drink  up),  and  sixpence  in 
money :  in  consideration  whereof  he  took 
upon  him,  ipso  facto,  all  the  sins  of  the 
defunct,  and  freed  him  or  her  from  walk« 
ing  after  they  were  dead/'  Aubrey  adds, 
*'  This  custom,  though  rarely  used  in  our 
days,  yet,  by  some  people,  was  observed 
even  in  the  strictest  time  of  the  Presby- 
terian goyernment ;  as,  at  Dynder  (volens 
nolens  the  parson  of  the  parish),  the  kin- 
dred of  a  woman,  deceased  there,  had 
tbb  ceremony  punctually  performed,  ac- 
cording to  her  will:  and,  also,  the  like 
was  done  at  the  city  of  Hereford,  in  those 
times,  where  a  woman  kept,  *  many  years 
before  her  death,  a  mazaixl  bowl  for  the 
sin-eater ;  and  the  like  in  other  places  in 
this  county ;  as  also  in  Brecon :  e.  g.  at 
Llanggors,  where  Mr.  Gwin,  the  minister, 
about  1640,  could  not  hinder  the  per- 
formance of  this  ancient  custom.  I  be- 
lieve," says  Aubrey,  ^  this  custom  was 
heretofore  used  all  over  Wales.*'  He 
states  further,  *<  A.  D.  1686.  This  cus- 
tom is  used  to  this  day  in  North  Wales." 

Bishop  White  Kennet,  who  appears  to 
have  possessed  Aubrey's  MS.,  has  added 
this  note.  '*  It  seems  a  remainder  of  this 
custom  which  lately  obtained  at  Amers- 
den,  in  the  county  of  Oxford ;  where,  at 
the  burial  of  every  corpse,  one  cake  and 
one  flaggon  of  ale,  just  after  the  inter- 
ment, were  brought  to  the  minister  in  the 
church  porch."* 

~^^~— — ~  h.  in. 
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Garden  levetera  in  full  flower 

Sttls  20. 

On  the  20th  of  Julv,  1725,  died,  Ed- 
ward Winnington  Jeffries,  esq.,  of  Hom- 
me Castle,  in  Worcestershire,  a  represent- 
ative of  the  borough  of  Droitwich,  in  four 
successive  parliaments.    His  family  had 


been  owners,  fbr  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  of  Homme  Castle,  which  %as  much 
damaged  by  fire  in  1605 ;  and  destroyed 
in  the  civil  wars,  by  Cromwell's  party. 
In  1649,  Mr.  Jeffries,  the  then  owner, 
discovered,  in  the  grounds  near  his  house, 
a  vault  in  the  middle  of  an  ancient  fort, 
made  in  the  fashion  of  a  half-moon,  with 
an  iron  chest  containing  treasure  to  a 
considerable  amount. 


Jtt!^  20.    Sun  rises    .    . 

—  sets      .    . 

Chinar-aster 
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Bleeding  amaranth  >  flower. 

Night-flowering  catchfly  3 
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The  common  song-thrush  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  blackbird  :  the  upper  surface 
of  the  body  is  of  an  olive  color,  with  a 
mixture  of  yellow  in  the  wings ;  the  breas*; 
yellowish,  with  dusky  spots;  and  the 
belly  white. 

lliere  are  other  sorts  of  thrushes  in 
England: — 

1  The  great  thrush,  called  the  missel- 
bird,  measle-taw,  or  shrike,  in  color  and 
spots  agrees  with  the  son^-thrush,  but  : 
a  bigger  bird ;  very  beautiful  to  look  at, 
but  not  valued  for  its  song. 

2  The  redwing,  swinepipe,  or  wind- 
thrush,  is,  in  shape  and  color,  very  like 
the  song-thrush,  which  has  more  and 
larger  spots  on  the  breast  and  belly,  and 
is  somewhat  bigger.  This  bird  is  in  no 
esteem  for  singins- 

3  The  smidl  heath-thrush,  so  called 
from  its  building  upon  heaths  and  com- 
mons, is  of  a  darker  color  than  others  of 
the  thrush  kind,  and  esteemed,  by  some, 
for  singing;  but  none  are  comparable  to 
the  common  song-thrush,  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  spring,  sits  on  high  trees  and 
sings  deliciously.  When  reared  from  the 
nest  it  learns  the  songs  of  the  woodlark, 
nightingale,  and  other  curious  birds. 

The  male  and  female  are  veiy  much 
alike  in  color  and  shape ;  bat,  in  a  full- 
feathered  male,  the  dusky,  or  olive  color, 
is  somewhat  darker  and  more  glossy  than 
that  of  the  female.  The  spots  seem 
darker  and  brighter,  and  rather  more  white 
appears  on  his  belly.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
oDserved  of  all  birds,  where  the  colors 
are  the  same  in  both,  that  the  male  excels 
in  resplendency  of  feathers. 
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^en  youngy  choose  the  sleekest  and 
brightest  birds ;  as  sooo  as  they  begin  to 
feed  themselves,  both  the  male  and  female 
will  record :  the  male  gets  upon  his 
perchy  and  sings  his  notes  low  ror  some 
time ;  the  hen  attempts  to  sing,  but  does 
It  only  by  jerks.  At  the  latter  end  of  the 
summer,  when  their  moulting  is  over,  the 
males  break  out  strong  into  song,  and  sing 
in  winter  as  well  as  summer. 

The  thrush  breeds  nearly  as  soon  as 
the  blackbird.  She  builds  in  woods  or 
orchards,  sometimes  in  a  thick  hedge, 
near  the  ground.  The  outside  of  her  nest 
consists  of  fine  soft  green  moss,  interwoven 
with  dead  grass,  hay,  &c.,  and  the  inside 
is  invariably,  ^d  very  curiously,  plastered 
with  cow-aung,  while  the  blackbird  al- 
ways plasters  with  clay  or  mud.  The 
blackbird  lays  a  covering  of  soft  stuff  in 
the  inside  to  deposit  her  eggs  upon ;  but 
the  thrush  lays  hers  upon  the  bare  inside 
or  plastering.  The  eggs  of  the  thrush 
are  five  or  six  in  number,  of  a  bluish- 
green  color,  speckled  with  a  few  small 
black  spots,  chiefly  at  the  large  end. 

The  hollow  of  a  nest  is  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  deep ;  the  diameter  of  the  in- 
side, at  the  top,  four  inches,  and  exactly 
round ;  its  weight  varies  from  under  two 
ounces  to  three  and  a  half.  The  length 
of  a  full-grown  bird,  from  the  point  of 
the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  is  nine 
inches ;  of  which  the  bill  is  one,  and  the 
tail  three  and  a  half.  Allowing  for  tail, 
bill,  and  head,  which  always  lie  out  when 
the  female  sits  in  her  nest,  the  cavity  is 
just  fitted  to  receive  her  body.  The  same 
is  observable  of  the  nests  of  some  other 
birds ;  especially  such  as  build  with  sides, 
and  make  deep  cavities.  The  bird  stands 
within  side,  while  at  work,  and  models 
her  building  to  the  dimensions  of  her  body. 
The  young  birds  are  usually  taken  at 
twelve  or  fourteen  days  old,  or  sooner,  in 
mild  weather.  They  should  be  kept  warm 
and  clean,  and  fed  every  two  hours  with 
raw  meat,  bread,  and  hemp-seed  bruised ; 
the  meat  cut  small,  and  the  bread  a  little 
wetted,  and  then  mixed  together.  The 
nest  should  be  kept  as  neat  and  clean  as 
possible,  and,  when  become  foul,  the  birds 
should  be  taken  out  and  put  into  clean 
straw.  When  they  are  pretty  well  fea- 
thered, put  them  in  a  large  cage  with  two 
or  three^ perches  in  it,  and  dry  moss  or 
straw  at  the  bottom.  At  full  growth  they 
should  be  fed  with  fresh  meat,  boilea, 
raw,  or  roasted,  but  not  salted.  Some 
give  them  only  bread  and  hemp-seed ; 


but  fresh  meat,  mixed  with  bread,  is  the 
best  food.  Let  them  have  fresh  water 
twice  a  week,  to  wash  themselves,  or  they 
will  not  thrive;  if  they  are  not  kept  clean 
they  are  very  subject  to  the  cramp :  clean 
lodgings  are  the  best  means  to  prevent  it 
The  thrush,  at  its  native  liberty,  feeds 
on  insects  and  snails,  and  the  berries  of 
white-thorn  and  misletoe.* 


The  Rise  and  Fall. 

At  a  little  select  party  in  Edinburgh 
of  *<  bien  bodies,'*  there  was  an  ancient 
couple  present,  who  had  made  a  com- 
petency in  a  small  shop  in  town,  and  re- 
tired from  business,  leaving  their  only  son 
as  successor  in  the  shop,  with  a  stock  free 
from  every  incambrance.  But  John,  after 
a  few  years,  had  failed  in  the  world,  and 
his  misfortunes  became  the  theme  of  dis- 
course : — 

Mrs.  A, :  Dear  me,  Mrs.  K.,  I  wonder 
how  your  Johnnie  did  sae  ill,  in  the  same 
shop  you  did  sae  weel  in  ? 

Mrs.  K, :  Hoot,  woman,  it's  nae  wonder 
at  a'. 

Mrs.  A. :  Weel,  how  did  it  happen  ? 

Mrs.  K. :  I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened. 
Ye  mun  ken,  when  Tam  and  me  began 
to  merchandize,  we  took  paritch,  night  and 
morning,  and  kail  to  our  dinner— when 
things  grew  better,  we  took  tea  to  our 
break^t.  A-weel,  woman,  they  aye 
mended,  and  we  sometimes  coft  a  lamb- 
leg  for  a  Sunday  dinner,  and,  before  we 
gae  up,  we  sometimes  coft  a  chuckie— -we 
were  doing  sae  weel.  Noo,  ye  maun 
ken,  w  'n  Johnnie  began  to  merchandize, 
he  be^Hij  at  the  chuckle  first. 
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July  21.    Sunrises     .    . 
—  sets      ... 
Sunflower  blows. 
Early  summer  pears  ripen. 


SulU  22. 

Execution  of  an  Order. 
In  July,  1823,  a  parish  ofiicer  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Middleton  undertook 
to  convey  a  lunatic  to  the  asylum  at  Lan- 
caster,  pursuant  to  an  order  signed  by 
two  magistrates.  As  the  afflicted  man 
was  respectably  connected,  a  gig  was 
hired  for  the  purpose,  and  he  was  per- 
suaded that  he  was  going  on  an  excursion 
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of  pletsore.    Id  tha  course  of  the  jour* 
nejy    however,    fome^iog    occurred    to 
arouse  his  suspicions,  but  he  said  nothing 
on  the  subject,  made  no  resistance,  and 
seemed  to  enjoy  his  jaunt.    When  they 
arrived  at  Lancaster,  it  was  too  late  in  the 
evening  to  proceed  to  the  asylum,  and 
they  took  uo  their  quarters  for  the  night 
at  an  inn.    Very  esffly  in  the  morning 
the  lunatic  got  up  and  searched  tlie  pockets 
of  the  sleepioB  officer,  where  he  found 
the  maffistrates    order  for  his  own  deten- 
tion.    With  that  cunning  which  madmen 
not  unfrequently  display,  he  made  the 
best  of  his  way  to  the  asylum,  and  told 
one  of  the  keepers  that  he  had  got  a  sad 
mad  fellow  down  at  Lancaster,  whom  he 
should  bring  up  in  the  course  of  the  day; 
adding,  **  Ile*s  a  very  queer  fellow,  and 
has  got  very  odd  ways ;  for  instance,  1 
should  not  wonder  if  he  was  to  say  I  was 
the  madman,  and  that  he  was  bringing 
me;    but  you  must  take  care   of  him, 
and  not  believe  a  word  he  says.**    The 
keeper  of  course  promised  compliance, 
and  the  lunatic    returned   to  the    inn, 
where  he  found   the  overseer  still   fast 
asleep.    He  woke  him,  and  they  sat  down 
to  breakfast  together ;  and  he  said,  **  You 
are  a  very  lazy  fellow,  to  be  lying  all  day. 
I  have  had  a  good  long  walk  this  morn- 
ing."   **  Indwd,"  said  the  overseer.  "  I 
should  like  to  have  a  walk  myself,  aAer 
breakfast ;  perhaps  you  will  go  with  rae.'^ 
The  lunatic  assented  ;  and  after  breakfast 
they  set  out,  the  overseer  leading  the  way, 
intending  to  deliver  his  charge.    When 
they  came  within  sight  of  the  asylum,  the 
lunatic  exclaimed,  '<  What  a  fine  house 
that  is  I*'    "  Yes,"  said  the  overseer.    "  I 
should  like  to  see  the  inside  of  it."    *'  So 
should  I,"  observed  the  other.*'    "  Well," 
said  the  overseer,  "  I  dare  say  they  will 
let  us  look  through;  however,  V\\  ask." 
The  overseer  rang  the  bell,  and  the  keeper, 
whom  the  lunatic  had  previously  seen, 
made  his  appearance,  with  two  or  three 
assistants,    llie  overseer  then  began  to 
fumble  in  his  pockets  for  the  order,  while 
the  lunatic   produced   gravely  it  to  the 
keeper,  saying,  *<  lliis  is  the  man  I  spoke 
to  you  about,  you  will  take  care  of  him ; 
shave  his  hesd,  and  put  a  strait  waistcoat 
on  him."    The  assistants  immediately  laid 
hands  on    the    overseer,    who  vocifer- 
ated loudly  that  the  other  was  the  mad- 
man, and  he  the  keeper;  but  this  only 
tended  to  confirm  the  story  previously 
told  by  the  lunatic.  The  overseer  was  taken 
away,  and  became  so  obstreperous  that  a 


•tnit  waistcoat  was  put  upon  him,  and 
his  head  was  shavea  tecundum  artem. 
Meanwhile  the  lunatic  walked  detiberatelv 
back  to  the  inn,  paid  the  reckoning,  and 
set  out  on  his  journey  homeward.  The 
good  people  of  hb  parish  were,  of 
course,  not  a  little  surprised  on  finding 
the  wrong  man  return :  they  were  afraid 
that,  in  a  fit  of  frenzy,  he  had  murdered 
the  overseer ;  and  asked  him,  with  great 
trepidation,  what  he  had  done  with  his 
companion.  **  Done  with  him,"  said  the 
madman,  **  why,  I  left  him  at  Lancaster 
asylum — ^mad !"  This  was  not  far  from 
the  truth ;  for  the  wits  of  the  overseer  had 
been  nearly  oveiset  by  his  unexpected  de- 
tention, and  subsequent  treatment.  In- 
quiry was  forthwith  made,  and,  it  being 
ascertained  that  the  man  was  actually  in 
the  asylum,  a  magistrate's  order  was  pro- 
cured for  his  liberation ;  and  he  returned 
home  with  a  handkerchief  tied  round  his 
head,  in  lieu  of  the  natural  covering, 
which  the  barber  of  the  Lancaster  asylum 
had  deprived  him  of.*  ' 


**  I  AM  GOING  YODK  WAY." 

Paul  Hifieman,  a  man  of  learning  and 
ingenuity,  **  of  the  old  school,"  was  always 
''  going  yfur  looy."  To  try  how  far  Paul 
would  go  *'  your  way,"  a  gentleman  of 
his  acquaintance,  after  treating  him  with 
a  good  supper  atUie  Bedford  coffee-house, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  '*  Good 
night,  Paul.^'  *<  Stay,"  says  the  other, 
<<  I  am  going  your  way."  His  friend 
stepped  onward,  out  of  his  own  way, 
witn  Paul,  to  Limehouse ;  when,  contriv- 
ing to  amuse  Paul  with  the  certain  success 
of  his  trasedy  the  '*  Heroine  of  the  Cave  " 
Tafterwaras  performed  for  Reddish's  bene- 
fit with  no  success,  he  brought  him  back 
to  Carpenters  coffee-house,  in  Coven t- 
Garden,  at  three  in  the  morning,  where, 
after  drinking  some  coffee  and  punch,  a 
new  departure  was  taken,  Vrith  **  Good 
momingi  Paul ;  I  am  going  to  the  Blue 
boar,  in  Holborn."— «  Well,"  says  Hef- 
feman,  **  that's  in  my  way  ; "  and,  upon 
leaving  his  friend  at  the  gate,  he  to<^  his 
leave  a  second  time,  about  five  in  the 
morning,  and  afterwards  walked  leisurely 
home  to  his  lodging  in  College-street, 
Westminster,  next  door  to  the  hatter^s, 
where  he  died  about  1780.f 


'  Maachetter  Guardian, 
t  Polyanthea,  i.  176. 
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'  "SHOW  JAMIE--AN  EDINBURGH  CHARACTER. 

Tin  following  com  roan  ication  rna  ac-     although   it  be   >uok  allogettier  for   iha 
"mpanied  by  a  drawing  froro  the  me-     popular  cognomen  of  Show-Jauie     — 


Edinburgh,  for  the  pretent  engraving.  heknowi  noli  and  be  iinolquiteconfideiit 

rvi.vBi.-i  attolhe  precise  day  or  monlli,  al'.houfth  ha 

L^ui  me  Y«r  B«k.j  j.^|j  ^^^^  certainty  in  hii  own  mind  wilh 

JaMM  Bkitmh— for   he,  in  common  regard  lo  them,  than  he  doe*  reapecting  the 

with  bia  hllow-towncmen.faataaurnamt,  rear.    Thiahatoldme  the  other  day,  when 
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I  was  asking  him,  with  a  view  to  present 
you  with  some  hints  about  him.    Little  as 
he  seems  assured  upon  these  particular 
points,   yet   he    is  certain   that  he  was 
orcd  a  tailor.   He  served  .aithfully  in  that 
peaceful  vocation,  until  the  threats  of  in- 
vasion roused  him  from  inglorious  lethar- 
gy, and  he,  in  an  hour  of  unaccountable 
excitement,  enlisted   into  the  Glengarry 
Fencibles  :  what  tempted  him,  he,  to  this 
hour,  knows  not.    It  is  possible  that  he 
expected  to  enjoy  a  life  of  comparative 
idleness,— >for  labor  is  that  lot  of  tne  poor 
roan  which  Jamie  ever  has  held,  and  ever 
will  hold,  in  instinctive  abhorrence.    But* 
if  such  was  one  motive,  he  was  soon  grie- 
vously  convinced  of  hit   error,   for  he 
found  the  service  absolute  slavery :  through 
the  day  **  he  was  worn  out  with  labor  al 
the  drill,  and,  during  the  nisht,  he  never 
could  iUepj  for  dreaming  of  the  seijeantat 
the  parade."— He  had  by  that  time  lost 
his  rather,  but  his  mother  was  alive,  and 
she  grieved  much  for  Jamie's  unlooked- 
for  choice  of  a  soldier's  life.    She  alone 
was  the  link  which  held  him  in  his  new 
profession ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  cat- 
o'-nine-tails  was  guarantee  enough  that 
he  would  not  desert,  yet  he  would  have 
ventured  upon  a  great  attempt  at  deliver- 
ance, by  secreting  himself  until  his  regi- 
ment  might  decamp.    He    could    not, 
however,  so  long  await  the  exchange  of  her 
kindly  affection  with  his  own.    Fatigue  at 
last  began  to  wear  away  the  little  spirit  be 
ever  had;  and  the  struggle  he  essayed  at 
emancipation,  was  one  worthy  of  his  intel- 
lect.   A  trifling  bounty  was  offered  to  any 
young  man  who  would  exchange  from  the 
Fencibles,  into  a  corps  of  horse  artillery, 
which  was  then  forming,  and  which  was 
to  be  available  for  service  in  any  part  of 
the  united  kingdom.  Into  this  corps,  there- 
fore, Jamie  entered,— the  bounty  had  its 
allurements,  and  a  grand  persuader  was 
the  horse,  with  the  o^rtainty  that  he  would 
have  neither  to  scour  musket  or  bayonet, 
in  this  new  section  of  the  service.    But, 
alas  I    Jamie  had  again  reckoned  without 
his  host^  for  he  found  that  his  labor  was 
more  than  doubled;  moreover^  he  had 
swoid   exercise,    an   amusement    fitted 
above  all  others  to  terri^r  him  out  of  the 
due  exercise  of  all  the  thinking  faculties 
be  possessed.    Providentially  for  Jamie 
and  his  native  town,  his  sight,  which  was 
Bever  good,  began  to  foil  him,  and,  this 
infirmity,  coupled  with  his  untowaidness, 
procured  his  discharge.     He  then  com- 
■Muced  to  carry  about  **  a  show/'  as  it  is 


termed, — merely  a  box  with  a  few  pictures 
into  which  his  future  associates  were  in- 
vited to  look,  and  marvel  at  the  miracles  of 
the  magnifying  glass.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  he  has,  summer  and  winter, 
been  the  gape  and  gaze  of  the  young, 
and  the  butt  of  the  mischievoos ;  for,  with 
his  change  of  profession,  he  seems  to  have 
laid  aside  all  pretensions  to  rank  as  a  man, 
and,  weakening  in  intellect  daily,  he  is 
rapidly  becoming  too  tame  even  to  yield 
to  his  annoyers  any  pleasure  from  teas- 
ing him.  lie  has  a  tew  beetles  in  small 
cases,  which  he  keeps  in  the  leathern  box 
he  is  here  drawn  with  ;  and  with  these,  in 
very  wet  weather,  he  gropes  on  from  door 
to  door,  known  and  pitied  by  every  body. 
His  mother  is  still  alive,  and  **  poor 
Jamie," — than  whom  a  more  harmless 
being  never  lived, — is  her  only  stay. 

A.  0.  J. 
Sdinbttigh,  A|ml»  1831. 


Old  Vauzhall. 


The  author  of  «  A  Trip  to  Vauxhall,  or 
a  General  Satyr  on  the  Times,"  London 
1737,  folio,  describes  his  setting  out  from 
Whitehall  stairs  with  two  ladies- 
Lolling  in  fttate  jriih  one  on  cither  side. 
And  gently  falling  with  the  wind  and  tide  ; 
Laat  night,  the  evening  of  a  aultry  day, 
I  wilM  trinmphant  on  the  liquid  way. 
To  hear  the  fidlevs  of  Sprmg  Gardttu  play  • 
To  ae«  the  walks,  orchcatra,  eolonadea. 
The  lamp«  and  trees  in  mingled  lights  and 

shades. 
The  scene  so  new,  with  pifasvre  and  siurprise, 
Feasud  awhile  our  ravish'd  ears  and  eyes. 
The  motley  crood  we  next  with  care  survey 
The  yoong,  the  eld,  the  splenetic  aod  gay  \ 
The  fop  emasculate,  the  rugged  brave. 
All  jumbled  here,  as  in  the  common  grave. 

The  poem  contams  a  satirical  account 
of  the  company,  with  particular  allusions 
to  certain  known  individuals.  There  is 
a  frontispiece  by  Sutton  Nichols  repre- 
senting Vauxhall  Gardens  and  orchMtia 
at  that  time,  with  badged  waiters  csnytAg 
bottles. 


Jii/^23.    Twilifpht  begins 
Sun  rises    .    . 


b.  m. 

.    0  31 
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—  sets      ....     7  55 

Twilight  ends     .     .     II  39 

Prostrate  amaranth  flowen 
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Ret.  W.  Cole's  MSS. 

Amongst  the  manuscripts  bequeathed 
to  the  British  Museum,  there  are  several 
volumes  in  the  band  writing  of  the  late 
Rev.  W.  Cole,  rector  of  Milton,  Cam- 
bridseshire,  who  was  a  man  of  violent 
opinions,  and,  though  a  minister  of  the 
established  church,  strongly  attached  to 
tlie  Roman  Catholic  religion.  He  direct* 
•d  that  these  manuscripts  should  not  be 
opened  to  the  public  until  thirty  years 
after  his  decease:  the  period  eipired  in 
1803,  and  they  were  found  to  be  princi- 
pally on  antiquarian  subjects,  singularly 
diversified.  Often,  on  the  same  page,  is  a 
record  of  an  old  abbey,  a  recip€*lo  toake 
soup,  a  memorandum  of  the  number  of  a 
lottery  ticket,  an  entrv  of  the  day  on 
which  a  servant  entered  on  her  place  or 
received  her  wages,  or  other  beterogeoous 
matters,  intermingled  with  sarcasms  on 
protestants,  or  on  the  opponents  of  mini^ 
ters.  In  volume  thirty-tnree  of  tlits  col- 
lection, page  335,  in  a  register  de  Vicaria 
de  Spming,  is  the  following  important 
memorandum ; 

**  This  day  I  paid  my  maid-servant 
Iter  wages,  and  would  not  let  her  lodee  in 
my  house,  as  she  refused  to  stay  with  me 
till  michaeimas,  though  very  inconvenient 
to  roc,  as  I  don't  know  where  to  provide 
myself  of  one  in  her  room :  but  <  Wilkes 
and  Liberty'  have  brought  things  to  that 
pass,  that,  ere  long,  we  shall  get  no  one 
to  serve  us.  The  said  July  23,  1772, 
sent  to  the  maid,  as  it  might  be  difficult 
for  her  to  get  a  lodging  in  the  village; 
though  she  deserved  it  not." 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  moreamusinguse 
of  an  idle  hour,  than  dipping  into  Cole's 
MSS.  He  was  toad-eater  to  Horace 
Walpole. 


u.  in* 
0  31 
4  6 
7  S4 
11  20 


Jufyt^.    Twilight  begins    . 
Sun  rises     .     .    . 
.  — sets      .    .    . 
Twilight  ends .    . 
African  mari^^d  flowers. 
,  Javgonell,  onisse  madame,  and  Wind- 
er pears,  ripen. 

Toot  Hills. 

fTo  Mr.  Hone.] 

WoreMter,  MaieL  11,  1881. 
SlE, 
The  able  manner  in  which  you  have 
•hicrdated  the  antiquities  and  cnstoms  of 


to  araw  your  attention  to  what,  though 
intimately  connected  with  them,  you  seem 
hitherto  to  have  neglected  or  overlooked, 
namely,  the  **  Toot  Hills''  formerly  con- 
secrated to  the  worship  of  the  Celtic  deity 
TaUates,  many  of  which  still  remain,  with 
scarcely  any  alteration  of  their  designated 
names,  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the 
country.  I  intend  to  describe  two  Toot*  • 
hills,  and  to  subjoin  a  list  of  places  in 
Enffland,  where  moands  commemorative 
of  Tentates  still  remain,  or  where  we  may 
conlecture  from  the  derivation  of  the  name 
such  mounds  formerly  existed  ;  but  per- 
haps a  few  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the 
worship  of  Teutates  in  Britain  may  be 
necessary. 

CsBsar,  who  is  the  oldest  authority  we 
can  refer  to,  observes  in  his  commentaries, 
that  the  youth  of  Oaul  were  sent  into 
Britain,  as  to  a  most  ancient  and  hallowed 
school,  to  be  instructed  in  the  Druidinl 
rites;  and  it  certainly  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  these  rites  did  not  originate 
with  the  barbaious  blenders  themselves, 
but  were  communicated  from  some  foreign 
region,  as  it  is  indisputable  the  Phoeni- 
cians traded  with  Britain  for  tin,  from  the 
earliest  ages.  The  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles, 
in  his  very  interesting  work  ''Hermes 
Britannicus,"*  remarks,  that  '*  a  question  • 
arises  whether  the  discipline  of  the  Dru- 
idical  Celts  in  Britain  could  possibly  be 
brought  by  strangers  of  the  ocean ;  or, 
whether  they  were  preserved  among  the 
people  firom  their  common  ancestors  in 
the  east;  or,  whether  some  Egyptians,  by 
sea  or  land,  had  not  established  them- 
selves among  the  ruder  nations,  and  thus 
given  an  oriental  and  peculiar  Egyptian 
chsracter  to  the  draidica!  worship  and  rites 
in  this  distant  land."  Mr.  Bowles  certainly 
appears  to  have  made  out  a  ease  for  the 
latter  opinion — ^but,  waving  this  for  a 
moment,  and  recurring  to  Cvsar,  we  find 
that  he  observes,  that  Mercuij  was  the 
chief  object  of  popular  veneration  among 
the  Britons,  that  there  were  **  plurima 
simulacra,''  many  stones  or  images  of  this 
god.  Not  indeed  that  the  RMnan  Mer- 
cury was  actually  worshipped  by  that 
onne  before  Cesar's  arrival  in  Britain, 
but  stones  being  sacred  to  Mercury  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  C»sar  per- 
ceiving UMLt  artificial  hills,  surmonntea  by 
a  stone  or  **  simulacrum"  were  particu- 
lariy  venerated,  he  thence  concluaed  that 
Mercury  was  the  god  held  in  chief  esteem. 

•  Londoa,  8vo.  1828.  J.  K.  Nicholls  and  Son* 
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Qritain,  and  e^ipecially  the  **  Midsammer 
Fires,*'  and  other  pagao  relics,  prompts  me 
Mr.  Payne  read  a  paper  before  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  in  1829»  io 
which  he  identifies  the   Celtic  Teutates 

-with  that  beiiefpctor  of  mankind  who, 
from  the  invention  of  various  usefid  arts, 
was  worshipped  in  Egypt  and  Phcpnictay 
under  the  name  of  Thoth,  in  Greece  as 
Hermes,  and  by  the  Latins  as  Mercury. 
Mr.  Payne  accounts  for  the  introduction 
of  this  personage  into  Gaul,  from  the 
mythological  history  of  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Maia,  which  states  that,  upon  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  inherited  Spain  and 
Gaul  as  well  as  Italy ;  and,  among  various 
proofs  of  the  identity  which  he  attempts 
to  establish,  he  adduces  the  fact  of  the 
similarity  between  the  temples  and  monu- 
ments erected  in  honour  of  Mercury  by 
the  classical  pagan  nations,  and  the  cairns 
and  cromlechs  of  Gaul  and  Britain.  To 
show  the  connection  between  the  Britisih 
2W  or  Teui,  and  the  Egyptian  Tholh,  it 
may  be  also  remarked  that  Bruce  says  the 
word  Tot  is  Ethiopic,  and  means  the  dog- 
star;  now  tlie  Esyptians  represent^ 
Thoth  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  and  Mr. 
Bowles  remarks,  that  ''the  Druids  cut 
the  sacred  vervain  at  the  riting  of  ihe  Dog 

^star,"  Mr.  Bowles  considers  the  great 
Druidical  Temple  at  Abury,  Wiltshire,  to 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
Teutates,  and  Stonehenge  to  the  sun,  while 
a  neighbouring  hill  is  still  called  Tan-hill, 
as  he  thinks  from  Tanaritf*  the  Celtic 
God  of  Thunder.  *•  Thus,"  says  Mr. 
Mr.  Bowles,  '*  there  is  a  visible  connec- 
tion between  the  scene  and  the  temples, 
while  the  sacred  fires  of  the  BeUtine  or 
Tan,  communicated  with  the  Bel-tan,  on 
the  heights  above  Stonehenge,  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  of  light  and  day." 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  Thoth  of  Egypt,  deified  in  the 
Dog-star,  was  transferred  to  the  Phce- 
nicians,  who  derived  their  astronomical 
knowledge  from  Egypt,  and  who  *'  held 
their  way  to  our  distant  shores  on  account 
of  commerce,"  thus  perhaps  leaving  some 
relic  of  their  knowledge  behind  them; 
wd  indeed  the  E^ptian  Thoth,  the  PhcB* 


*  A  •ingnUr  corroboration  of  this  is  tlut  in 
Cornwall,  the  "  Midtnmmer  Firet"  are  called 
*  Ttm'Tat !  (see  Polwhele)  from  which  1  ini^r 
that  these  fires  in  other  placet  called  JBd-  Torn, 
flamed  from  height  to  height  on  every  movnd 
coosecvated  tn  Celtic  deities. 


nician  Taautus  or  Taute,  tlie  Grecian 
Hermes,  the  Roman  Mercury,  and  the 
Teutates  of  the  Celts  (so  called  from  the 
Celtic  Du  Taith,  Deus  Taantu^)  are 
amorig  the  learned  universally  admitted  to 
be  the  same.  Mercury  was  aiso,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  the  god  cliiefly  adored  id 
Germany,  to  whom  on  stated  days  human 
victims  were  offered  ;  and  the  god  Tuisio 
(apparently  the  same  styled  Mercury  by 
the  historian),  who  was  born  of  the  Earth, 
and  Mannus  his  son,  are  celebrated  in 
their  anc.ent  songs  and  ballads,  as  the 
founders  of  the  German  race. 

A  stone  vras  the  first  rude  representation 
of  Tuisto,  or  Teut,  and  these  dedicated 
stones  being  placed  on  eminences  natural 
or  artificial,  most  commonly  by  road  sides, 
were  hence  called  To^hills  or  Tetr^hiils, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  are 
so  called  at  present.  These  Ai//ar  would  of 
course  still  remain  after  the  Druidical 
rites  were  abrogated  by  the  Romans ;  and, 
as  that  people  paid  especial  attention  to 
the  genii  iaci  of  the  countries  they  con- 
quered, and,  besides,  considered  these 
Teut  hills  as  dedicated  to  their  own  Mer- 
cury, they  would  probably  venerate  them 
e^qnaHy  with  the  conquered  Britons.  We 
have  just  observed  from  Tacitus,that  jfact/o 
was  worshipped  by  the  Germans;  and 
thus  it  is  evident  that  these  TtttZ-hills 
would  be  regarded  with  veneratien  by  the 
barbarous  Saxon  conquerors  who  invaded 
Britain,  and  who  have  given  us  the  name 
Tue$da^  to  the  third  day  of  the  week,  in 
commemoration  of  the  worship  they  paid 
to  Tuisto.  Thus  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  the  number  of  places  in  England 
namtnl  from  the  worship  of  this  deity. 
"According  to  my  idea,*'  observer  Mr. 
Bowles,  *«  Thoth,  Taute,  Toute,  Toi,  Tut, 
Tud,  Ted,  Tet,  are  all  derived  from  the 
same  Celtic  root,  and  are,  in  names  of 
places  in  England,  indicative  of  some 
tumulus  or  conical  hill,  dedicated  to  the 
great  Celtic  god,  Taute,  or  Mercury." 
The  reviewer  of  Mr.  Bowles's  work,  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February, 
1829,  observes — "  It  is  plain,  from  Livy, 
that  Mercuiy  Exodios  or  Vialis,was  called, 
amonff  the  Celts,  Mercury  Teutates,  and 
both  uese  tumnli  were  on  the  sides  of 
roads.  Caesar  proves  the  application ;  for 
he  says  of  the  Britons  that  they  made 
Mercury  a  guide  ovitr  the  hills  and  track- 
ways. Hence  the  case  concerning  Toot- 
hills  is  very  satisfitictorily  made  out." 

Mr.  Bowles  observes,  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  many  bills  on  the  coast  of  Dor- 
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ieUhi.-6  are  still  called  Teuts ;  and  aho 
mentions  a  lofty  conical  mound  ^ith  a 
▼ast  stone  on  its  summit  near  Wells,  now 
called  Cleeve  Tout.  In  Shaw's  Stafford- 
shire, it  is  said,  that  **  Tutbury  probably 
derives  its  name  from  some  statue  or 
altar,  erected  on  the  castle-hill  in  the  time 
of  the  Saxons,  to  the  Gaulish  god  Toi,  or 
Tholh^  Mercury.*'  Tothill  Fields,  Lon- 
don, is  derived  from  the  same  source, 
though  the  hill  has  been  destroyed,  but  it 
is  mentioned  thus  by  Norden,  the  topo- 
grapher of  Westminster  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth — **  Tootehill-street,  lying  on  the 
west  part  of  this  cytie,  taketh  name  of  a 
hiU  near  it,  which  is  called  TooU-hUl,  in 
the  great  feyld  near  the  street.''  So  the 
hill  was  existing  in  Norden's  time  ;  and 
in  Rocque's  map,  1746,  a  hill  is  shown  in 
Tothill- fields,  just  at  a  bend  in  that  an- 
cient causeway,  th<%  Uorseferry-road.  On 
the  east  side  of  Worcester  is  a  Toot-hill 
of  considerable  elevation,  which  com- 
mands a  grand  view  over  the  country  ; 
close  adjacent  to  it  is  another  hill  called 
Helbury-hill  (deriving  its  name  probably 
from  Belenus) ;  and,  till  within  the 
list  fifteen  years  both  these  hills  were 
covered  with  a  thick  wood,  which  bore 
the  general  appellation  of  Helbury  Wood. 
Both  hills  still  remain  uncultivated, 
with  nothing  but  gorse  upon  them.  To 
direct  the  superstition  of  the  common 
people  another  way,  this  Tot-hill  seems 
afterwards  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  for  at  its  southern  base  is  a 
•mall  public-house,  known  now,  and  as 
far  as  memory  can  go  back,  as  the  **  Vir- 
gin's Tavern.  An  adjacent  hamlet  takes 
its  name,  Trots-hill,  from  this  eminence, 
but  old  maps  have  it  Toot-hill  There  is 
another  remarkable  Toot-hill,  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  Mithe  Toot,  near  Tewkes- 
bury in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  summit  of 
a  red  marly  bank,  impending  sixty  feet 
above  the  swelling  Severn.  The  red  bank 
here  is  natural,  but  a  tumulus-like  crest 
has  been  heaped  upon  it,  and  **  the  Toot" 
is  still  its  familiar  appellation.  What  is 
singular  respecting  it  is,  tliat  it  is  still 
green  sward,  and  has  ever  remained  so  i* 


*  Thi«  «gree«  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  in 
bis  '*  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,*' 
ob«cnrea— *'  In  many  parishes  of  Scotland, 
there  was  anffcred  to  exist  a  certain  portion  of 
land  called  the  '  Oademan*s  Croft,'  which 
was  never  ploaglted  or  cultivated,  but  suffered 
ie  ramain  waste,  like  the  Temenos  of  a  pagan 


and  though  surrounded,  except  towardf 
the  Severn,  by  enclosed  fielas  and  an 
orchard,  a  public  footpath  now  exists 
from  the  town  of  Tewkesbury  up  to 
this  Toot-hill,  and  for  no  other  purpose 
than  as  a  path  of  access  to  the  ''Toot." 
Two  or  three  years  ago  the  turupike-road, 
near  this  Toot-hill,  was  widenea,  and  the 
foot-path  that  led  along  the  road  (and 
thence  through  a  field  up  to  the  hill)  was 
taken  into  the  road,  thus  leaving  no  access 
to  the  public,  for  the  future,  to  this  ancient 
monument  of  superstition;  but  the  itr- 
habitants  of  Tewkesbury  raised  such  an 
outcry  againit  this  violation  of  the  rights 
of  Teutates,  that,  to  appease  them,  a  new 
{oot-path  with  stiles,8cc ,  was  made  through 
an  orchard  from  the  turnpike-road,  lead- 
ing directly  to  the  Toot-hill,  where  now 
and  for  ever  any  person  has  a  right  to  go, 
and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  nch  land- 
scape that  presents  itself  from  this  emi- 
nence. 

I  have  collected  the  following  names  of 
places  in  England,  where  either  Toot-hills 
have  been,  or  now  exist,  or  else  the  name 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  some 
connection  with  the  worship  of  the  Celtic 
deity.  Toot,  Tot,  Thoth,  orTeut,  the  Teu- 
tates of  Lucan ;  and  it  may  be  curious  for 
persons  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  waf 
of  the  places  mentioned,  to  enquire  into 
any  existing  relic  that  may  yet  remain  of 
this  ancient  British  superstition. 

Hamborongh-Teiite,  Dorset. 

Tote-hill,  near  Hartington,  Korthamberlaad. 

Tatenhill,  near  Tutbury,  Staffordshire. 

Tettenhall,  near  Wolveriiampton,  do. 

Tottenhall,  north  of  Worcester. 

Todenbam,  west  of  do.  ^ 

1  ewks-hill,  near  Clelwry,  Shropshire. 

Towboiyrhill,  near  Twining,  Gloocestcnhito* 

Tottenham,  Middlesex. 

Oreat  Totham,  near  Witham,  Essex. 

T^tness,  Devon. 

Toddle-hill,  Northumberland. 


temple.  Though  it  was  not  expressly  avowed, 
no  one  doubted  that  the  Goodman's  cioft  was 
set  apart  for  some  evil  being."  Further  he 
observes,  "  Within  our  memory,  many  such 
places,  sanctified  to  barrenness  by  some  fa- 
vorite popular  superstition,  existed  both  in 
Wales  and  Ireland,  as  we*l  as  in  Scotland  ; 
but  the  high  price  of  agricultural  produce, 
during  the  late  war,  renders  it  doubtful  if  a 
veneration  for  grey-bearded  superstition  has 
suffered  any  one  of  them  to  remain  und^se- 
crated.  For  the  same  reason  the  wount%  called 
Silh  Bhruaith  were  respected.*' 
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Tod  tmir,  NortliaBb«zl«Ad,  which,  wyt  the 
GBaettear, "  ia  a  tepulchrml  monument  com- 
posed of  three  yntt  tlonet/'  but  more  pro- 
bably in  honor  of  Tentatee. 

Toot>hall,  near  Baldock,  Herts. 

Toot-hill,  four  miles  from  Epping.  .kssex. 

Toot-hill>  3  miles  from  Romsey,  Hampshiie. 

Tooting,  Surrey,  6  m.  S.  W.  from  London. 

Tot-hill,  near  Stowmaiket,  Suffolk. 

Tote-hilt,  near  Ellesmere,  Shropshire. 

Tot-hill,  near  Alford,  I4iioolnshire. 

Tot-hill,  I  mile  K.B.  from  Plymouth,  Deron* 

Tut-hill,  5  miles  from  Sherborne,  Dorset. 

Tottenhiil,Norfolk,6m.  fromMarketyDownham. 

Totley,  I>erbyshire. 

Titterstone  Clee-hill,  Salop. 

Tolton-hill,  n.  Alderminster,  Worcestershire. 

Mount  Todden,  St.  Mary's,  in  the  Scilly  Isles. 

Tetchill,  near  Ellesmere,  Salop. 

Tntyford,  do. 

Tetbury,  Gloucestershire. 

Tedsmoor,  do. 

Todneth-hills,  Montgomeiyshiro. 

Tadcaster,  Yorkshire. 

Tad^ow,  Cambridgeshire. 

Tsdiikgton,  Hcre^rdshire 

Taddingt«m,  Perbyshire. 

Todmarden,  near  Halifax,  Torfcshiro. 

Todmerdon,  Lancashice. 

St.  Tttdy,  Cornwall. 

Tutnall,  near  Tardybig,  Warwickhsire 

ISittington,  Norfolk,  near  Aylsham. 

Tutyford,  6  miles  from  Oswestry,  Salop. 

ToUied,  a  river  in  Cardiganshire. 

Totman's  |low«  Totmovislow  Hondredji  near 

.    Cheadle,  Stalfordshire. 

foton,  6  miles  S.W.  of.Kottinghaaa 

Tottenham  Park,  Wiltahire. 

Tocteitdge,  near  High  Wycombe,  B«eka. 

TotteridgOx  nev  Chipping  Bamet,  Herts. 

Totterton,  3  m.  from  Bishop's  Castle,  Salop. 

Tottington,  3  miles  6om  Bury,  Lancashire, 

Toiton,^  miles  from  Southampton* 

Toutley  vommon^  Berks. 

Toot-Baldon,  Oxfordshire,  6  m.  from  Oxford. 

Tew  (Great  and  Little)  Oxfbidshire, 

Tndhoe,  Durham. 

Taddf  nham,  Suflblk^ 

Sout-hill,  Bedfordshire. 

Sout-hill,  Cornwall. 

Dodenhill,  near  Tenbnry,  Woreesteishire. 

podderhill,  near  Droitwidi,  do, 

Poddittgton  Wood,  Salop,  "a  perpendicular 
height  of  123  feet." 

Dodbrook,  Devonshire. 

Doddittgton. — ^There  are  twelve  places  of  ths 
name  in  Cambridgeshire,  Gloucrstershire, 
Huntingdonshire,  Kent,  Lincoln,  Northum- 
berland, Salop,  Somexset,  and  Northampton- 
shire. 

Dodley-hill,  Bncks^ 

puddoe,  ne%r  Berwick<»npon-Twecd. 

Duddoe-hill,  NorthumberUnd, 

Duddon,  Ch<>shite. 

Ihidley  hill,  Yorkshire. 


Dodderhall,  Bucks. 

Dodenhall,    Warwickshire.  —  Many     otheiu 

might  be  adduced  if  space  permitted. 

In  numerous  instances  the  worship  d 
Belenus  and  Teut  was  united  on  these 
Toot-hiUs,  which  accounts  for  Helbury- 
hill  being  ckwe  to  our  Toot-hill  at  Wor- 
cester; and  Mr.  Bowles  mentions  a  well 
in  honor  of  Belenus,  or  the  Sun,  at 
Tottenham,  Middlesex,  and  also  at  Sul« 
grave,  Northamptonshire,  where  he  jays 
is  the  sacred  well  and  the  consecrated 
mound.  But,  besides  these  Toot-hills, 
Mr.  Toland  informs  us,  in  his  curious 
*<  History  of  the  Drtad»;'—**  On  the  tops 
of  mountains  and  other  eminences  in 
Ireland,  in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  in  the 
Scottish  Islands,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Mao, 
where  things  have  been  least  disorderecl 
or  displaced  by  the  frequency  of  inha* 
bitants,  or  want  of  better  ground  for  cul- 
tivation, there  are  great  heaps  of  stones, 
like  the  Mercurial  heaps  of  the  Greeks." 
These  heaps  he  proceeds  to  inform  us 
were  called  Cams,  and  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  Seal,  or  the  Sun,  where  vari- 
ous "'  aevotional  rounds  were  performet^ 
in  times  of  heathenism,  and  which  are 

Set  continued  in  many  places  of  the 
cottish  Highlands.^  It  was  from  these 
Cams,  and  the  Toot-hills,  and  Belenian 
eminences,  that  the  grand  sacred  Firet 
of  the  Bel-tine  flam^  thrice  a  jrear,  at 
three  of  the  great  festivals  of  tne  Druids, 
in  honor  of  Beal,  or  the  Sun ;  viz.,  on 
the  eve  of  Jlfoy-iiajf,  Midtummer-evey  and 
the  eve  of  the  \$t  of  November.  The  fol- 
lowing extiacts  from  Toland,  whom  I 
think  you  have  not  quoted,  will  place 
this  in  a  clear  light,  and  conclude  my, 
perhaps,  too  tedious  communication. 

**On  May-eve  the  Druids  made  pro- 
digious fires  on  those  Cams,  which  being 
every  one,  as  ve  said,  in  sight  of  some 
other,  could  not  but  afford  a  glorious 
show  over  a  whole  nation.  These  fires 
were  in  honor  of  Bealf  dr  Beaton,  la- 
tinized by  the  Roman  authors  into  Bf-< 
Unut,  by  which  name  the  Gauls  and  their 
colonies  understood  the  Sun  ;  and,  there- 
Ibie,  to  this  hour  the  first  day  of  May  is 
by  the  Ab-original  Irish  called  La^Beoi^ 
tin€y  or  the  ^v  of  BeMs  fire,  i  re- 
member one  of  those  Cams  on  Fawn- 
hill,  within  some  miles  of  Londonderry, 
known  by  no  other  name  but.  that  of 
Bealtine^  feeing  another  such  Cam  on  the 
top  of  Inch -hill." 

"  May-day  is  likewise  called  Jja  Beai- 
tine  b^'  the  Highlander!  of  Scotland,  wha 
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are  no  contemptible  part  of  the  Celtic 
oiftpring.  So  it  is  in  the  Isle  of  Man : 
and  in  Armoric  a  priest  is  still  called 
BeUCf  or  the  serrant  of  Bel,  and  priest- 
hood Belegkth,  Two  such  flres  as  we 
have  mentioned  were  kindled  by  one 
anodier  on  May-eve  in  every  village  of 
the  nation,  as  well  throughout  all  Gaol 
as  in  Bntaitty  Ireland,  and  the  adjoining 
lesser  islands,  between  which  fires  the 
men  and  the  beasts  to  be  saoriftced  were 
to  pass ;  from  whence  came  the  proverb 
(fetween  BePs  twoftreM,  meaning  one  in  a 
great  strait,  not  knowing  how  to  extricate 
himself.  One  of  the  Sres  was  on  the 
Cam,  another  on  the  ground.  On  the 
eve  of  the  first  day  of  November  (Samh- 
bhuin)  there  were  also  such  fires  kindled, 
accompanied,  as  they  constantly  were, 
with  sacrifices  and  feasting.  These  No- 
vember fires  were  in  Ireland  called  line 
tlach'd-ghaf  from  tlack'd-gha  (fire-ground), 
a  place  hence  so  called  in  Meath,  where 
the  Arch-druid  of  the  realm  had  his  fire 
on  the  said  eve. — On  the  aforesaid  eve 
all  the  people  of  the  country,  out  of  a 
religious  persuasion  instilled  into  them  by 
the  Druids,  extinguished  their  fires  as 
entirely  as  the  Jews  are  wont  to  sweep 
their  houses  the  nigl^^  before  the  feast  of 
unleaveti  bread.  Then  every  master  of  a 
fhmtly  was  religiously  obliged  to  take  a 
portion  of  the  consecrated  fire  home,  and 
to  kindle  the  fire  anew  in  his  house, 
which  for  the  ensuing  year  was  to  be 
lucky  and  prosperous.  He  was  to  pay, 
however,  for  his  future  happiness,  whether 
the  event  proved  answerable  or  not;  and, 
though  his  house  should  be  afterwards 
burnt,  yet  he  must  deem  it  the  punish- 
ment of  some  new  sin,  or  arcribe  it  to 
any  thing,  rather  than  to  want  of  virtue 
in  the  consecration  of  the  fire,  or  of  vali- 
dity in  the  benediction  of  the  Druid. 
— But,  if  any  man  had  not  cleared  with 
the  Druids  for  the  last  year's  dues,  he 
was  neither  to  have  a  spark  of  this  holy 
fire  frum  the  Cams,  nor  durst  any  of  his 
neighbours  let  him  take  the  benefit  of 
theirs,  under  pain  of  excommunication ; 
which,  as  managed  by  tlie  Druids,  was 
worse  than  death.  If  he  would  brew, 
therefore,  or  bake,  or  roast,  or  boil,  or 
warm  himself  and  family ;  in  a  word,  if 
he  would  live  the  winter  out,  the  Druids 
dues  must  be  paid  by  the  last  of  October, 
wherefore  I  cannot  but  admire  the  address 
of  the  Druids,  in  fixing  this  ceremony  of 
rekindling  family  fires  to  the  beginning  of 
November,  rather  than  May  or  Midsum- 


mer, when  theni  w«a  aa  equal  oppor* 
tunity  fbr  it. 

^  As  to  this  fire-worship^  which,  by  the 
way,  prevailed  over  all  the  world,  the 
Celtic  nations  kindled  other  fires  On  Mid- 
twnmer-eve,  which  are  still  continued  by 
Xhh  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  making 
them  in  all  their  grounds,  and  carrying 
flaminff  brands  about  their  corn-fields* 
This  they  do  likewise  all  over  France, 
and  in  some  of  the  Scottish  Isles.  These 
Midmmmer  fit*  and  sacrifices  were  fo 
obtain  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  now  becoming  ready  for  gathering; 
as  those  of  the  firtit  of  May^  that  they 
might  prosperously  grow:  and  those  of 
the  last  of  October  were  a  thanksgiving 
for  finishing  their  harvest.  But  in  all  oT 
them  regard  vras  also  had  to  the  several  de- 
grees of  increase  and  decrease  in  the  heat 
of  the  &m." 

<'  To  return  to  our  Cam  fires,  it  was 
customary  for  the  lord  of  the  place,  or 
his  son,  or  some  other  person  or  distinc- 
tion, to  take  the  entrails  of  the  sacrificed 
animal  in  his  hands,  and,  walking  bare 
foot  over  the  coals  thrice,  after  the  fiames 
had  ceased,  to  carry  them  strait  to  the 
Druid,  who  waitea  in  a  whole  skin  at 
the  altar.  If  the  noblemen  escaped  harm- 
less, it  was  reckoned  a  good  omen,  and  wel- 
comed with  loud  acclamations ;  but  if  he 
received  any  hurt,  it  was  deemed  unlucky 
both  to  the  community  and  himself.  Thus 
I  have  seen  the  people  running  and  leap- 
ing through  the  at.  John's  fires  in  Ireland, 
and  not  only  proud  of  passine  unsinged, 
but,  as  if  it  were  some  kind  of  lustration, 
thinking  themselves  in  a  special  manner 
blest  by  this  ceremony,  of  whose  original 
nevertheless  the^  were  wholly  ignorant  in 
their  imperfect  imitation  of  it.*' 

That  these  rites,  sacred  to  Apollo  or  the 
Sun,  were  observed  even  in  Italy,  the 
following  quotation  from  Dryden's  Virgil 
shows :— * 

**  O  patron  of  Soracte's  high  abodet, 
Phcebns,  the  ruling  pow'r  among  the  goda  f 
Whom  fint  we  Mire,  wholo  woodi  of  nnctttoos 

pine 
Aim  Mt  /J^  HEAP,  and  to  thy  glory  thine : 
By  thee  protected^  with  oar  naked  aolea 
Thro'  flames  nnaing^d  we  paas,  and  tread  the 

kmdVd  coals." 

Toland  remarks,  that ''  we  do  not  read 
indeed  in  our  Irish  books  what  preserva- 
tive against  fire  was  used  by  those  who 
ran  barefoot  over  the  burning  coals  of  the 
Cams;  and,  to  be  sure,  they  would  havle 
the  common  people  piously  believe  ihey 
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used  none.  Yet  ihtX  they  really  did,  no 
less  than  the  famous  fiie-eater  whom  I 
lately  saw  making  so  great  a  figure  in 
London,  men  of  penetration  and  un- 
corrupted  judgments  will  never  question. 
But  we  are  not  meraly  left  to  our  judg* 
menu,  for  the  fact  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  that  prodigy  of  knowledge,  and  per- 
petual oppoeer  of  superstition,  Marcus 
Varro*  %»no^  as  Serviiis  on  the  above  cited 
passage  of  Virgil  affirms,  described  the 
very  ointment  of  which  the  Hirpiks 
made  use,  bumearing  their  feet  with  it, 
when  Ihetf  walked  through  thefirc^ 

I  remain,  &c., 

Edwin  Lees. 


n«  ID* 
0  39 


Jii/y  24.    Twilight  begins    .     .    0  39 

Sun  rises     ....     4     7 
—  seU      ....     7  53 
Twilight  ends  .    .     .  11  21 
Melun  cresses  bear  seeds. 
Strawberries  decline,  except  the  wood 
strawberry,  which  bears  all  the  summer. 


9ulV  25. 

HoMAV  Remains  nbab  Eastcbeap. 
[To  Mr.  Hont:] 

City,  J«a«  10,  1831. 

Sir,-  CUminK  the  privilege  of  a  ''Con- 
slant  Reader,*'  I  venture  to  intrude  upon 
your  notice  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
relics  of  antiquity  said  to  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  city  side  of  the  Thames, 
during  the  progress  of  the  encavations  for 
the  great  sewer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  New  London  Bridge.  1  believe  I 
may  state,  without  exaggeration,  that  up- 
wards of  half  a  peck  of  Roman  coins 
have  been  sold  by  the  workmen,  to  per- 
sons who  have  been  assured  that  they 
were  dug  up  on  this  interesting  spot. 
Now,  Sir,  you  may  be  assured  that,  in 
all,  not  more  than  a  dozen  Roman  coins 
have  been  found  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  those  which  were  discovered  were  so 
much  corroded  Uiat,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  the  portraits  and  legends  could 
scarcely  be  distingaished.  1  am  also  well 
convinced -that  none  have  l^een  ^oiind  here 
posterior  to  the  time  Nerva.  l^e  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  list  of  the  principal  relics 
which  have  been  turned  up  during  the 
last  six  montlis  :-* 

On  the  site  of  Crooked-lane,  about 
ten  yards  south  east  of  the  spot  on  which 
the  parsoikige  iiouse  stood,  a  quantity  of 
Homan  pavement  of  the  rudest  description. 


About  seven  yards  south  of  tlie  east 
end  of  St.  Michael's  church,  a  Urge  brass 
coin  of  Nerva  (sestertius),  very  much  cor- 
roded. 

Under  the  east  end  of  the  church,  two 
coins  in  sound  brass;  one  of  Nero,  the 
other  of  Vespasian,  and  both  in  tolerable 
preservation. 

On  the  site  of  the  houses,  just  pulled 
down,  on  the  north  side  of  Eastcbeap,  two 
large  brass  coins,  much  corroded ;  one  of 
these  bore  the  head  of  Domitian,  but  the 
legend  was  obliterated ;  the  impression  of 
the  other  was  totally  destroyed. 

On  the  south  side  of  Eastcheap,  a  small 
Roman  lamp  of  earthenware,  a  copper 
ring  of  rude  workmanship,  and  a  dish  of 
gray  earth.  The  two  latter  are  in  my 
possession.  I  have  also  two  small  lachry- 
matories of  glass,  which  were  dug  up  on 
the  site  of  Crooked-lane.  There  was  a 
vase  discovered  on  the  following  day,  and 
numerous  fragments  of  Roman  pottery 
and  glass,  especially  of  the  fine  oamian 
ware,  but  only  two  or  three  specimens  of 
the  latter  have  been  found  entive. 

I  am  induced  to  trouble  you  with  ^is, 
because  I  am  aware  that  gross  impositions 
have  been  practised  upon  many  whose 
brains  bear  no  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
their  pockets.  One  gentleman,  last  week 
(a  member  of  a  learned  society  too !)  pur- 
chased K  lid  of  a  grape  jar  from  a  scoun- 
drel who  assured  him  that  he  had  dug  it 
up  with  other  Roman  pottery.  This  gen- 
tleman returned  with  the  precioas  relic 
on  the  following  day,  but  could  not  iden- 
tify the  fellow  of  whom  he  had  bought  it. 
One  more  instance  and  I  have  done ;  a 
few  months  since  a  gentleman  actually  gave 
two  g;umea$  for  a  halfpenny  of  William 
IlL,  to  a  laborer  ^employed  in  excavating. 
The  thing  may  appear  incredible,  and 
requires  explanation :  the  date  of  the  coin 
(th€  daU  I)  was,  I  believe,  1696,  but  the 
top  of  the  6  had  been  worn  away,  so 
that  the  figures  made  1096.  As  a  con* 
firmation  of  what  I  have  said  respectinis 
the  state  of  the  coins  found  on  the  city 
side  of  the  water^  I  enclose  a  specimen 
of  one  which  I  saw  dug  up,  though  even 
this  is  in  a  more  perfect  state  than  the 
greater  part  of  them. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 
A. 

[Tho  e<rfa  which  aosonpaaied  this  commu- 
nication in  a  Ve^iaMan,  inuriijed  on  the  re- 
veiM  "  Al70l)STI."  It  b  veiy  much  cotroil«d» 
eapacialiy  at  the  edge,  which,  in  great  part,  is 

reduced  to  the  thiniicaft  of  writing  paptr.] 
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If  IhU  wer«  a  i«*i«w,  l«rg«  eitnctt  «ect,  by  the  enBrravinff  of  the  principal 

mighl  be  taken    from  Ihc  ver;  ammiaf  performer — oneof  many  that  may  be  uwi 

"Lej^endi  and    Storiei    of  Ireland,    bj  and  lieard  in  public,  at  thi(  leason  of  (ha 

Sanmel  Lover,  R.  H.  A.,  with  etchingi  itrr,  in  Dublin. — 

bytheAurhor.1831  /'butlha  Ytar Book,  ««,  (Jew  PiTT»r*Tr.ES f 

abidmE  by  it«  pumoie,  and  m  fairnMS  to  r»  .     t  _        i.v     i    i,       j'- 

.enlure»  only  upon  copyinR  one  of  hit  i,«d,,i,d  .  •■  thrifl.o'nifrWW.  it.    Ku- 
rix  etchinttB,  and  the  aiticle  bclonginEC  to  tjmeandrndown  Pitrick-wrcel,] 
it,  an  a  (peciinen  of  the  appearance  a»d  .,  _         „,,              _.,,      ,      ,     -mr 
hab.b  ofVlarge  claM  of  chTracte™,  of  ^*%-^'!>  "~  J"'«<'.V''.'e».'-iMy- 
both  «ie»,  in  The  In.h  matropol..—"  I  »-«~'  f"'".!"""  '-^y  »™  — 
pnMiiw,"  lay*  Mr.  Lover,  ■'  and  give  all  (Mitlug  a  frmd.) 
rMlidiou*  penont  fair  earning,  that  if  a  Sallj,  diirlin',  ii  that  yoii ' 
pi'miTe  from  low  life  be  not  according  to  SaUy.  Throth  in    myself;  and   what's 
ibeirtaate,  they  can  leave  it  un read,  rather  the  maither  wid  you,  Kaltyf 

than  blame  me  for  too  mudi  ^elity  in  Koi.   'Deed  myhearl'ihnik  cryin' 

my  outline.    So  here  goen  at  a  ueiu,  as  "  Hew  fiUayatta" ciyin'  aflher  that 

iheltaliaru  lay,:" — And  herefblloiti  Mr.  vagabaie. 

Uonr'*  « •MM,"  piaMded,  ai  the  reader  Stt.    Ii  it  Mika  T 
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Kai.    Throth  iu  himself  indeed. 

Sal,    And  what  is  it  be  done  ? 

Kat,  Ochl  heruinedme  withhis— -~ 
"  New  pt//aMi#0M"— ^with  his  goins-an 
— the  owld  thing,  my  dear— 

SaL  Throwin  up  his  little  finger,  I 
suppose?* 

Kat.  Yis,  my  darlint:  he  kem  home 
th'   other   night,  blazin'   blind    dhrunk, 

cry  in'  out—"  New  pUiaj^-teei /'* 

roarin*  and  bawlin',  that  you'd  think  he'd 
rise  the  roof  aff  o'  the  house. 

*'  Bad  look  attind  you ;  bad  cess  to 
you,  you  pot-wallopin'  Yarmint,^  says  he, 
(maynin'  me,  it  you  plase) ;  **  wait  till  I 
ketch  you,  you  sthrap,  and  it's  I  'II  give 
you  your  fill  iv"— ^*  New  pUU^eei  /' 
"your  fill  iv  a  lick  in',  if  ever  you  got  it," 
says  he. 

So  with  that,  I  knew  the  villian  was 
mulvatkered  ;t  let  alone  the  heavy  fut  o' 
the  miscrayint  an  the  stairs,  that  a  child 

might  know  he  was  done  for **  Mjf 

new  pUtayateei  /" ^Throth  he  ifras  done 

to  a  turn,  like  a  mutton  kidney. 

SaL    Musha  I  God  help  you,  Katty. 

Kat.  Oh,  wait  till  you  hear  the  ind  o' 
my——"  New  pUtayateet .'"— o*  my 
throubles,  and  it's  then  you'll  open  your 
eyes "  My  new  pittayateci  P 

Sal.    Oh,  bud  I  pity  you. 

Kat.    Oh  wait — wait,  my  jewel — wait 

till  you  hear  what  became  o' *^  My 

new  pittayateet  /" wait  till  I  tell  you 

the  ind  iv  it.  Where  did  I  lave  afi*?  Oh 
aye,  at  the  stairs. 

Well,  as  he  was  comin'  up  stairs, 
^knowin'  how  it  'id  be,)  I  thought  it  best 

to  take  care  o*  my **  New  pUtayatee$ .'" 

m  to  take  care  o'  myself;  so  with  that, 
J  put  the  bowlt  on  the  door,  betune  me 
and  danger,  and  kep'  listenin'  at  the  key-* 
hole;  and  sure  enough,  what  should  I 

hear,   but "  New  jnttayateetf* * 

but  the  vagabone  gropin'  his  way  round 
the  cruked  turn  in  the  stair,  and  tumblin' 
afther,  into  the  hole  in  the  flure  an  the 
land  in' ;  and  whin  he  come  to  himself,  he 
gev   a   thunderin'  thump   at  the  door. 

<<  Who's  there?"  says  1:   says  he 

'*  NewpUtayateei .'" **  let  me  in,"  says 

he,  "  YOU  vapabone,''  (swarein'  by  what  I 
woula'nt  mintion,)  ^  or  by  this  and  that, 
I'll  mcteacray  you,''  says  he,  "  within  an 


inch  o'- 


-'^Newpittayateetr- 
o'  your  life,'  says  he. 


in  an  inch  o' 

"  Mikee,  darlint,"  says  I,  sootherin' 
him — 


*  Oetlinr  drunk. 


Sal,  Why  would  you  call  stich  a  'tar- 
nal  vagabone,  darlint? 

Kat.  My  jew'l,  did'nt  I  tell  you  I 
thought  it  best  to  soother  him  with  a 

"  New  pitt^ateeT with   a  tindher 

word :  so  S2^s  I,  "  Mikee,  you  villain, 
you're  disguised,''  says  I,  "  you're  dis- 
guised, dear." 

"  Yon  lie,^  says  he,  "  you  impudent 
tthrap,  I'm  not  disguised ;  but,  if  I'm 
disguised  itself,"  says  he, "  111  make  you 
know  the  differ,"  says  he. 

Oh  I  I  thought  thie  life  id  lave  me,  when 
I  heerd  him  say  the  word ;  and  with  that 
I  put  my  hand  an——"  Mv  new  pittay^ 
toss/''— an  the  latch  o  the  aoor,  to 
purvint  it  from  slippin' ;  and  he  ups  and 
he  gives  a  wicked  kick  at  the  door,  and 
says  he,  "  If  you  don't  let  me  in  this 
minit,"  says  he,  "  Til  be  the  death  o'  yo^ 

**  New  pittoyateti  /"— o'  yourself 

and  your  dirty  breed,"  says  he.  Think 
o'  that,  Sally,  dear,  t'  abuse  my  relations. 

Sal.    Oh,  the  ruffin. 

Kat.  Dirty  breed,  indeed  1  By  my 
sowkins,  they're  as  good  as  his  any  day 
in  the  year,  and  was  never  behould^  to 

— — "  aew  pittayateei  r ^lo  go  abeg- 

gin'  to  the  mendicity  for  their^dirty— • 

"  New  pUiayatees  /" their  dirty  wash- 

in's  o'  pots,  and  sarvants'  laving,  and  dogs' 
bones,  all  as  one  as  that  cruck'd disciple  of 
his  mother's  cousin's  sisther,  the  ould 
dhrunken  asperseand,  as  she  is. 

Sal.    No,  in  troth,  Katty  dear. 

Kat.    Well,  where  was  I  ?  Oh,  aye,  I 

left  off  at **  New  pUtayatees  /" 1 

left  off  at  my  dirty  breed.  Well,  at  the 
word  "  dirty  breed,"  I  knew  full  well  the 
bad  dhrop  was  up  in  him,  and  faith  it's 
soon  and  suddint  he  made  me  sinsible-av 
it,  for  the  first  word   he  said  was      't 

"  New  pUtayatee$r the  first  word  he 

said  was  to  put  his  shouldher  to  the  door« 
and  in  he  bursted  the  door,  fallin'  down 
in  the  middle  o'  the  flure,  ciyin'  out 
"  New  pUtayateei /'*'-'— cryiW  out,  "  bad 
luck  attind  you,"  says  hi ;  "  how  dar  you 
refuse  to  lit  me  into  my  own  house,  you 
sthrap,"  says  he,  "  agin  the  law  o'  the 
land,  says  he,  scraroblin'  up  on  his  pins 
agin,  as  well  as  he  could ;  and,  as  he  was 

risin',  says  1 ^  New  pUtaytee$  /" 

says  I  to  him  (screeching  out  loud,'  that 
the  neighbours  in  the  flure  below  misht 
hear  me),  "  Mikee,  my  darlint,"  says  L 

"  Keep  the  pace,  you  vs^bone,"  says 
he ;  and  with  that,  be  hits  me  a  lick  av  a 

I       ^  New  pittqyatee  /" a  lick  av  a 

t  latonicsted.  Stick  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  down  I  fell 


-with* 
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(and  small  blame  to  me),  do^n  I  fell  an 

the  flure,  cry  in' ^**  New  pittayatees  T* 

cry  in'  out  **  Murther  1  mnrther  !*' 

Sal.    Oh,  the  hangin'-bone  villian ! 

Xal.  Oh,  that's  not  all !  As  I  was 
risin',  my  jew^,  he  was  goin'  toisthrek  me 
agin ;    and  with  that,  I   cried  out 

"  New  pttayaUei  P- 1  cried  out, "  Fair 

play,  Mikee,^  says  I ;  **  don't  sthrck  a  man 
down ;"  but  he  wouldn't  listen  to  rayson, 
and  was  goin'  to  hit  roe  agin,  whin  I  put 
up  the  child  that  was  in  my  arms  betune 
me  and  harm.  **  Look  at  your  babby, 
Mikee,"  says  I.  ''  How  do  I  know  tha^ 
you  fti^-hoppin'  jade,"  says  he.  (Think 
o*that,  Sally»  jew'l— misdoubtin'  my  var- 
tue,  and  Tan  honest  woman,  as  I  am. 
God  help  me !) 

Sal.  Oh!  bud  you're  to  be  pi^ed, 
Katty,  dear. 

Kat.  Well,  puttin'  up  the  child  betnne 
me  and  harm,  as  he  was  risin'  his  band- 
er Oh !"  says  I,  <<  Mikee,  darlint,  don't 
sthrek  the  babby ;"  but,  my  dear,  before 
the  word  was  out  o'  my  mouth,  he  sthruk 
the  babby.  (I  thought  the  life  id  lave 
me.)  And,  w  coorse,  the  poor  babby, 
that  never  spuk  a  word,  began  to  cry 

"  New  pittayaleet .'" began   to    cry, 

and  roar,  and  bawl,  and  no  wondher. 

Sal.  Oh,  the  haythen,  to  sthrek  the 
child. 

Kai.  And,  my  iewel,  the  neighbours 
in  the  flu  re  below,  hearin'  the  skrimmage, 
kem  runnin'  up  the  stairs,  cryin'  out- ' ' 
**  New  piltayatees  I  "  —  cryin'  out, 
**  Watch,  watch  I  Mikee  M'Evoy,"  says 
they,  *'  would  you  murther  your  wife,  you 
villian?"  "What's  that  to  you?"  says 
he;  'Msn't  she  my  own?"  savs  be,  *'  and 
if  I  plase  to  make  her  feel  the  weight  o' 
my^-— **^ewpi<*flyate«/*'— the  weight 
o*  my  fist,  what's  that  to  you?"  says  he; 
*^  its  none  o'  your  business  any  how,  so 
keep  your  tongue  in  your  jaw,  and  your 
toe  in  your  pump,  and  'twill  be  betther 

for  your •«  ifew  pittt^aieei /**  -~ 

'twill  be  betther  for  your  health,  I'm 
thinkin',"  says  he ;  and  with  that  he  look- 
ed cruked  at  thim,  and  squared  up  to  one 
o*  thim— (a  poor  deflnceless  craythur,  a 
tailor.) 

**  Would  yott  fight  your  match,"  sayt 
the  poor  innocent  man. 

**  Lave  my  sight,"  says  Mick,  ^  or,  by 
Jingo,  1*11  put  a  stitch  in  your  side,  my 
jolly  tailor,   says  he. 

•*  Yiv  put  a  stitch  in  your  wig  already,'' 
says  the  tailor,  *<  and  that  11  do  for  the 
present  writin'." 


And  with  that,  Mikee  was  ^oin'  to   lit 

him  with  a—"  New  pUtayatee .'" a 

lift-hander ;  but  he  was  cotch  owld  iv, 
before  he  could  let  go  his  blow ;  and  who 

should  stand  up  fominst  him,  but 

**  My  newfUtayate€$r but  ihe  tailor's 

wife ;  (aqo,  bv  my  sowl,  it's  she  that's  the 
sthrapper,  and  more'sthe  piiy  she's  thrown 
away  upon  one  o'  the  sort ;)  and  says  she, 
^  let  mt  at  him,"  says  she,  '*  it's  1  that's 
used  to  give  a  roan  a  lickin'  every  day  in 
the  week ;  you're  bowld  on  the  head  now, 
you  vagabone,"  says  she ;  ^  but  if  I  had 
you  alone,"  says  she,  ^'  no  roatthcr  if  I 

wouldn't  take  the  consait  out  o'  your 

**  New  pUiayaiee$  J*' out  o'  your  brag- 
gin'  heart  ;'*  and  that's  the  way  she  wint 
on  ballyraggin'  him;  and,  by  gor,  they 
all  tuk  patthern  afier  her,  and  abused  hiro, 
my  dear,  to  that  degree,  that,  I  vow  to 
the  Lord,  the  very  dogs  in  the  sthreet 
wouldn't  lick  his  blood. 

Sal.    Oh,  my  blessin'  on  them. 

Kai.    And  with  that,  one  and  all,  they 

began  to  cry "  New  pUtayaUei  /" 

they  began  to  cry  him  down ;  and,  at 
last,  they  all  swore  out,  *<  Hell's  bells 
attind  your  berrm',"  says  they,  "  you 
vagabone,"  as  they  just  tuk  him  up  by  the 
scufi*  o'  the  neck,  and  threwn  him  down 
the  stairs:  every  step  he'd  take,  you'd 
think  he'd  brake  his  neck  (Glory  be  to 
God  1),  and  so  I  got  rid  o*  the  rutfin ;  and 
then  they  left  me,  cryin'—"  New  pit" 
tayatee$  /"c-— »ryiu'  afiher  the  vagabone ; 
though  the  angels  knows  well  he  wasn't 
desarvin'  o'  one  precious  dhrop  that  fell 
.from  my  two  good-lookin'  eyes — and, 
oh  t  but  the  condition  he  leA  roe  in. 

SaL    Lord  look  down  an  you. 

Kat.  And  a  purty  sight  it  id  be, if  you 
could  see  how  i  was  lyin'  in  the  middle 

o'  the  flure  cryin' "  My  new  pittaya' 

/«•/"— —crym'  and  roarin',  and  the 
poor  child,  with  his  eye  knocked  out,  in 

the  corner,  cryin' ^  New  nittayaUet  P* 

and,  indeed,  every  one  in  tne  place  was 

cryin'— — "  New  pittayateet!  was 

cryin'  murther. 

SaL    And  no  wondher,  Katty  dear. 

Kat.  Oh  bud  that's  not  all.  If  you 
seen  the  condition  the  place  was  in  afther 
it;  it  was  turned  upside  down  like  a 
beggar's  breeches.  Throth  I'd  rather  be 
at  a  bull-bait  than  at  it,  enough  to  make 
an  honest  woman  cry— — *'<  Jveio  pittayo' 

tees .'" to  see  the  daycent  room  rack'd 

and  ruin'd,  and  piy  cap  tore  aff  my  head 
into  t«tthers,  throth  you  misht  riddle  bull- 
dogs through  ft;  and  bad  luck  to  thf 
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hap'onh  he  left  me  but  a  few "  New 

wtiavateetr a  few  coppers;  for  the 

roorodin*   thief  spint   all  his "  New 

piitaifateei  /" all  his  wages  o'  the  whole 

week  in  makin'  a  baste  iv  himself;  and 
God  knows  but  that  comes  aisy  to  him ; 
an  J  divil  a  thing  I  had  to  put  inside  my 
ftice,  nor  a  dhrop  to  d brink,  barrin*  a  few 

«  Jfew  pitiayateet  r a  few  graini 

o*  tay,  and  the  ind  iv  a  quarther  o*  sugar, 
and  my  eye  as  big  as  vour  iist,  and  as 
black  as  the  pot  (savin   your  presence), 

and  a  beautiful  dish  iv ^  New  mttay^ 

atee»r dish  iv  delf,  that  I   Iwught 

only  last  week  in  Timple  bar,  bruk  in 
three  halves,  iu  the  middle  o*  the  ruction, 
and  the  rint  o*  the  room  not  ped,--and  I 

dipindin'  only  an "  New  piitayateet  f 

^an  cryin'  a  sieve-full  o'  pratees,  or 

screechin*  a  lock  o'  savoys,  or  tne  like. 

But  ril  not  brake  yoiir  heart  any  more, 
Sally  dear ;— God's  good,  and  never  opens 
one  door,  but  he  shuts  another;— and 
that's  the  way  iv  it;— an*  strinthins  the 

wake  with "  New  pittayateei!** 

with  his  partection  ;  and  may  the  widdy 
and  the  orphin*s  blessin'  be  an  his  name, 
I  pray!— And  my  thrust  is  in  divine 
providence,  that  was  always  good  to  me, 
and  sure  I  don't  despair ;  but  not  a  night 
that  I  kneel  down  to  say  my  prayers,  that 

I  don't  pray  for ^**  New  pUtayateei  /" 

for  all  manner  o'  bad  luck  to  atiind 
tiat  vagabone,  M  ikee  M'  Evoy .  M y  curse 
•ight  an  him  this  blessid  minit ;  and 

[A  ffoice  at  a  dUtanee  calls,  <<  Potatoes r] 

Kat.  Who  calls  ? — (Perceivei  her  cirs- 
tomer  ) — Here  ma'am.  Good-bye^  Sally, 
darlint — good-bye.  **  New  pittay-or 
UetT 

\EiU  Katty  by  the  Crou  PoddU.] 


a,  in. 

July  35.    Twilight  begins    .     .    0  47 
Sun  rises    ....     4    8 
—  sets      ....     7  52 
Twilight  ends  .     .     .  11   13 
Snapdragon,    or    toaddax,    numerous 
cultivated    sorts,    blowing     in    gardens 
throughout  July, and  the  next  two  monihs. 


9UIV  26. 

LoNCON  Register  Office. 
In  the  infancy  of  newspapers,  the  26th 
of  July,  1656,  the  **  Perfect  Picture  of 
St&te  Aflrairs"  published  the  following 


AdvertiaemeiU. 

**  There  is  an  Office  for  generall  accom* 
modation  of  all  people,  newly  enacted 
and  kept  at  the  house  of  Edward  Tooley, 
Gentleman,  Scituate  in  Basinghall-strect 
neer  Black  well-hall,  London.  There  are 
several  registers  there  kept,  where  such 
persons  may  enter  their  names,  and  desire, 
that  shall  at  any  time  have  occasion  in 
any  of  the  particulars  following,  viz. 
Such  as  have  a  desire  tr)  Mortgage  or  sell 
any  Land  or  Houses,  or  to  let  to  iarm  any 
Land  by  Lease  or  yearly  Rent  in  any 
part  of  England,  or  such  as  desire  to  be 
boarded  by  the  year  or  otherwise,  or  to 
take  lodgings  in,  or  Country  Houses  neer 
the  City  of  London.  Or  such  as  shall  at 
any  time  want  able  and  fit  Soliciters  to 
follow  any  bosinesse,  and  likewise  such 
as  shall  want  either  men  Servants,  Ap- 
prentisses.  Clerks,  or  others,  or  Maid  Ser- 
vants, or  Nurses  for  Children.  There 
are  likewise  registers  kept  to  enter  the 
names  and  places  of  aboad  of  all  such 
as  shall  desire  to  buy  Land  or  houses, 
or  to  let  out  money  upon  Mortgage,  or 
to  take  to  farm  any  Land,  or  to  take 
Countrev  Houses  about  the  City,  or  Lodi;- 
ings  in  the  City,  or  to  take  any  to  board  ; 
and  likewise  for  all  Servants  that  shall 
any  time  want  a  Service,  and  make  their 
desires  known  at  the  said  Office.  By 
which  means  people  diay  easily  come  to 
the  knowledge  one  of  the  other,  and  their 
several  necessities  andoccasionsbe  speedily 
supplyed. — And  likewise  all  Ministers' 
Widdows,  and'  others,  that  have  Studies 
of  Books  to  sell  at  second  hand,  may  at 
the  said  Office  give  in  a  Catalogue  of 
their  Books,  and  such  as  want  any  Books 
scarce  to  be  come  by,  may  upon  their 
repair  to  the  said  Office  view  the  said 
(Catalogues,  and  very  probably  know 
where  to  be  supplyed. 


Court  Games  and  Diverstoms. 
Temp.  Charles  IL 
[For  the  Yesr  Book.] 

In  1660  we  find  Pepys  saving,  *^  After 
supper  my  lord  sent  for  me,  mtending  to 
play  at  cards  with  him,  but  I  not  knowing 
cribbage  we  fell  into  discourse."  Then, 
*<  after  my  lord  had  done  playing  at  niiw- 
pinj."  Afterwards  "  to  tie  Mitre  Tavern, 
nere  some  of  us  fell  to  handycapp,  a  sport 
that  I  never  knew  before.'  Next  year, 
**  played    with    our    wivci    at    bowlet,** 
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Again :    ''  I  saw  oUer^hunting  with   the 
king."     Then :  "  To  St.  James's  Park, 
where  I  saw  the  Duke  of  York  playing 
at  ptUmeU^  the  first  time  that  ever  I  saw 
the    sport."       In    1662  "to    Whitehall 
garden,  where  lords  and  Imliei  are  now  at 
boiolet."    In  January  of  the  same  year, 
Evelyn  says,  "  his  majesty  as  usual  opened 
the  re  veils  of  the  night  by  throwing  th4 
dice  himself  in  the  privy  chamber.     The 
ladie9  aUo  pl.iyed  deep.      I  came  away 
when  the   Duke  of   Ormond   had   won 
£1000,  and   left  them  still    at  pottage^ 
cards,  &c.  8lc.,  at  other  tables.''    He  next 
notices  *<  a  grand   masque  at   Lincoln's 
Inn."      And,    "December   1,  saw    the 
strange  and  wonderful  dexterity  of  the 
iliJers  on  the  new  canal  in  St.  James's 
Park,  performed  before  their  majesties  by 
divers  gentlemen   with  tcheeit  after  the 
maimer  of  the  Hollanders."    In  the  same 
month  Pepys  makes  a  similar  observation : 
"  Over  the  park,  where  1  first  in  my  life, 
it  being  a  great  frost,  did  tee  people  with 
their  skeates  sliding,   which   is    a   very 
pretty  art."    In  the  ensuing  May,  Pepys 
went  "to  nme-pins**    In  December  he 
"saw  the  king  playing  at  tennis/'  and 
went   "to  Shoe  Lane  to  see   a    cock* 
fighting"    In  January  following,  Pepyt 
notes  his  going  "  to  St.  James's    Park 
seeing  people  play  tiipeil  mell  (pall  mAll) 
—where  it  pleased  mc  to  hear  a  gallant 
•wear  at  one  of  his  companions  for  suf- 
ftiring  his  man  (a  spruce  blade)  to  be  so 
saucy  as  to  strike  a  ball  while  his  master 
was  playing  on  the  mall."    In  June  we 
find  this  entry—"  With  my  wife  to  Hack- 
ney, played  at  shuffleboard^  eat  cream  and 
good  cherries ;"  and  in  July  "  my  lady 
Wright,  and  all  of  us,  to  6i//i<irtfs."     In 
March,  1668,  Evelyn  "  found  the  Duke 
and  Dnchess  of  York,  Lady  Castlemaine, 
and  other  great  ladies,. playing  at  I l&ve 
mtf  love  with  an  A.**  On  the  16th  of  June, 
1670,  Evelyn  went  "to  the  bear  garden, 
where    was    cock-fighting,  with  a  dog» 
fightings     beare    and     huUrhaiting ;— it 
being  a  famous  day  for  butcherly  sports, 
or  rather  barbarous  cruelties."     Evelyn 
says,  again,  in  October,  1671,  "  we  went 
bunting  and  hawking,"  and  "  in  the  af^r- 
noon  to  cards  and  dice."    In  1672  we 
find  Evelyn  "after  dinner  at  Leicester- 
house  with  Lady  Sunderland,  where  was 
Richardson  the  fiunons  fot-tater  shewing 
his  feats." 

J.  S. 
M orley,  n««r  Leeds. 


n.  in. 
July  26.     Twilight  begins    .     .     0  56 

Sun  rises 4  10 

—  sets       ....     7  60 
Twilight  ends .    .     .11     4 
Holyhock  flowers. 
Perennial  sun-flower  flowers. 
Flies  numerous  and  troublesome. 


27th  July,  1747,  died  the  rev.  Nicholas 
Tindal,  a  translator  and  continuator  of 
Uapin's  History  of  England.  He  became 
a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
was  reduced  to  pecuniary  inconvenience ; 
but  by  clerical  preferment  he  was  at  dif- 
ferent times  rector  of  Alverstoke,  Hants ; 
vicar  of  Great  Waltham,  in  Essex ;  chap- 
lain in  the  bay  of  Revel,  on  board  tne 
Torbay ;  assistant  chaplain  to  the  &ctory 
at  Lisbon  ;  rectory  ot  Colboume,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight ;  and  at  length  chaplain  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  His  literary  labors 
were  numerous,  and  chiefly  carried  on  in 
conjunction  with  the  rev.  Philip  Morant. 
Their  diligence  was  great;  but  Mo* 
rant,  a  native  of  Guernsey  or  Jersey, 
scarcely  knew  French  or  English  gram- 
matically, and  wrote  a  compound  of  both. 
Tindal  published  Morant's  translation  of 
De  fieausobre  and  L'Enfant's  Notes  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  commenced 
the  History  of  Essex,  which  he  afterwards 
resigned  to  Morant,  probably  because  he 
exchanged  his  preferment  there;  while 
Morant  obtained  St.  Mary's,  Colchester, 
and  Aldham,  both  in  that  county.  They 
afterwards  joined  in  that  vast  concern,  the 
translation  of  Rapin's  History  of  Eng* 
land,  with  a  continuation  ;  and  the  work 
sold  so  well,  that  the  publishers,  the 
Knaptons,  made  them  a  present  of 
£200.  Tindal  was  engaged  in  several 
other  works.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  at  Greenwich  hospital,  where  he  was 
buried  in  the  new  cemetery.  * 


"  Black's  tbe  Whitb  of  mt  Eye." 

It  is  common  with  vulgar  women,  while 
quarrelling,  for  one  to  exclaim  to  the  other, 
**  You  cannot  say  black*s  the  white  of  my 
eye!"  meaning  that  nobody  can  justly 
speak  ill  of  her. 

Mr.  Brand  has  no  doubt  that  this  ex- 
pression originated  in  the  popular  super- 

•  Noble 
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stition  concerning  an  evil  ey«,  that  is,  an 
tnd^antiHg  or  b^Uching  tyt.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  he  cites  the  following 
passage  from  Scot's  **  Discovery  of  Witch- 
craft," p.  291.  "Many  writers  ajrree 
with  Virgil  and  Theocritus  in  the  effect 
of  bewitching  eyes,  affirming  that  ia 
Scythia  there  are  woinen  called  Bitbi«, 
having  two  balls,  or  rather  BlarkM^  in  the 
apples  of  their  eyes.  These,  (forsooth,) 
with  their  angry  looks,  do  bewitch  and 
hurt.''  Mr.  Brand  adds  an  anecdote, 
^  Going  once  to  visit  the  remains  of 
Brinkbume  Abl)ey,  in  Northumberland, 
I  found  a  reputed  witch  in  a  lonely  cot- 
tage by  the  side  of  a  wood,  where  the  pa- 
rish had  placed  her  to  save  expenses,  and 
keep  her  out  of  the  way.  On  enquiry  at 
a  neiffhbouring  farm-house,  I  was  told, 
though  I  was  a  long  while  before  I  could 
elicit  any  thing  from  the  inhabitants  in  it 
concerning  her,  that  every  body  was  afraid 
of  her  cat,  and  that  she  was  herself  thought 
to  have  an  '  evil  eye,'  and  that  it  was  ac- 
counted dangerous  to  meet  her  in  a  mom- 
ing '  6/«dk-fasting.' " 


f  It 


1     3 

4  11 

7  49 

10  57 


July  27.    Twilight  begins    . 

Sunrises     .     .     . 

—  sets      .     .     . 

Twilight  ends  .     . 

Garden  Chrysanthemums  flower. 

Purple  willow-herb  flowers. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

28th  July,  1655.— In  the  appendix  to 
Mr.  Scatcherd's  "  History  of  Morlev,  near 
Leeds,"  he  presents  the  two  following 
remarkable  papers,  in  illustration  of  his 
view  of  Cromwell's  real  character. 

"  To     HIS    HlOHH£8S,   TUS    LoRD    PrO- 

TBCTOR  of  the  Commonwealth  of  £ng- 
landt  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
"The  humble  Petition  o/*  Mar- 
gery, the  wife  of  William  Bea- 
ch am,  mariner, 
''Shevoethj 

*'  That  your  Petitioner's  husband 
hath  been  active  and  imtthful  in  the  wars 
of  this  Commonwealth,  both  by  tea  and 
land,  and  hath  underffone  many  hazards 
by  imprisonment  ana  fights,  to  the  en- 
dangering his  life,  and  at  last  lost  the  use 
of  his  right  arm,  and  is  utterly  disabled 
from  future  service,  as  doth  appear  from 
the  certificate  annexed  ;  and  yet  he  hath 
no  more  than  forty  shillings  from  Chatham 
by  the  year. 


*'  That  your  petitioner  having  onlr  ooa 
sor  who  is  tractable  to  learn,  and  not 
having  wherewith  to  bring  him  up,  bj 
reason  of  their  present  low  slate  occn- 
sioned  by  the  public  service  aforesaid, 
**  Hi0ii%firayeM— That  your  High- 
ness would  vouchsafe  to  present 
her  said  son  Randolph  Beacham, 
to  be  a  scholar  in  Sutton's  Hos- 
pital, called  the  Charter^house." 

(ladortsd.) 

"  OLIVER  P. 

'*  We  TrfDr  this  Petition  and  Certificate  to 
the  Commiwaoaers  for  Svttmi's  Hoepital,  Jaly 
28,  1655." 

With  the  above  Petition,  Cromwell 
sent  to  his  secretary  the  following 

Letter. 

• 

**  You  received  from  me,  thtj  28th 
instant,  a  Petition  of  Margery  Beacham, 
desiring  the  admission  of  her  son  into  the 
Charter-house.  I  know  the  man,  who 
was  employed  one  day  in  an  important 
secret  service,  which  he  did  effectually  to 
our  great  benefit  and  the  Commonwealth's. 
The  Petition  is  a  brief  relation  of  a  fact 
wUhaut  anyjlattery.  I  have  wrote  und«r 
it  a  common  reference  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, but  I  mean  a  great  deal  more — 
that  it  shall  be  done  without  their  debate 
or  consultation  of  the  matter;  and  so  do 
you  privately  hint  to— — 

*'i  have  not  the  particular  shining 
bauble,  or  feather  m  my  cap  for  crowds  to 
gaze  at,  or  kneel  to ;  but  1  have  power 
and  resolution  to  make  the  Nations  trem- 
ble. To  be  short,  I  know  how  to  deny 
Petitions ;  and,  whatever  I  think  proper 
for  outward  form  to  refer  to  any  officer  or 
office,  I  expect  that  such  my  compliance 
with  custom  shall  be  also  looked  upon  as 
an  indication  of  my  will  and  pleasure  to 
have  the  thing  done.  See,  therefore,  tliat 
the  boy  is  admitted. 

*'  Thy  true  friend, 

OUVEH  P." 

Upon  the  **/iaiher  in  my  copy*  Mr. 
Scatcnerd  adds,  from  Burton's  Diary,  ii. 
383,  that,  in  Cromwell's  answer  to  the 
address  from  the  army,  touching  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  kingly  offioe,  he  told  them 
*<  that,  for  bis  part,  he  loved  the  title— *  a 
feather  in  a  Ant*— as  little  as  the^  did  :'* 
and,  from  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  i1.  586, 
that  *'  Cromwell  said,  it  was  but '  afeaikir 
in  a  man's  cap/  and  therefore  he  wondered 
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that  men  wouki  not  please  the  children, 
and  pennit  them  to  enjoy  the  rattle/'  * 


h.  in« 

July  2b,    Twilight  begins    ..19 

Sun  rises     .     .     .     .     4  13 

sets  ...     7  47 

Twilight  ends  .     .     .  10  51 

Mountain-ash  flowers. 


DulS  29. 

29ih  Julj,  1822.— The  cordwainers  of 
Newcastle  celebrated  the  feast  of  St. 
Crispin^  by  holding  a  coronation  of  their 
patron  saint,  and  afterwards  walking  in 
procession.  The  coronation  took  place  in 
the  coart  of  the  Freemen's  Hospital,  at 
the  Westgate,  at  11  o'clock,  and  soon 
after  twelve  the  procession  roored  forward 
throufirh  the  principal  streets  of  that  town 
and  Gateshead,  and  finally  halted  at  the 
sign  of  the  Chancellor's  Head,  in  New- 
gate-street, where  the  members  of  the 
trade  partook  of  a  dinner.  There 
had  not  been  a  similar  exhibition  at  New- 
castle since  the  year  1789.  f 


July  29.    Twilight  begins    .    .     1  14 

Sun  rises    ....    4  14 

sets      .     .    .    .     7  46 

Twilight  ends  .    .    .  10  46 

Roses  and  pinks  go  out  of  flower. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1588,  Sir  William 
Stewart  was  slain  at  Edinburgh,  by  the 
earl  of  Both  well,  who  was  the  most  famed 
disturber  of  the  public  peace  in  those 
times.  The  quarrel  had  arisen  on  a  for- 
mer occasion,  on  account  of  some  de- 
spiteful language  used  by  Sir  William, 
when  the  fiery  earl  ▼owed'  the  destruction 
of  his  enemy  in  words  too  shocking  to  be 
repeated.  H«  met  with  Sir  William  by 
chance  in  Blackfriars'  ,Wynd,  and  avow- 
ing revenge  drew  his  sword ;  Sir  William 
standing  upon  his  defence  with  his  back 
to  the  wally  Bothwell  thivst  bis  raoier 

*  8catehcTd*t  Histoiy  of  Moi^ey,  883 ;— in 
which  work  mn  many  original  paitlcaUis  re- 
■pecting  Cromweiri  officers,  and  hii  engsge- 
monti  in  the  north. 

t  Sykee's  Local  Records. 


into  his  back  and  out  forwards,  and  killed 
him.  Ten  vears  afterwards  one  Robert 
Cathcart,  who  had  been  with  the  earl  ot 
Bothwell  on  this  occasion,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  took  an  active  hand  in 
the  murder,  was  slain  in  revenge  by  Wil- 
liam  Stewart,  son  of  the  deceased,  while 
standing  inoffensively  at  the  wall  in  the 
head  of  Peebles  Wynd,  near  the  Tron.  * 


h.  B). 

Ju/y30.    Twilight  begins    .     .     l   17 

Sun  rises    ....    4  16 

—  sets      ....     7  44 

Twilight  ends  .     .     .  10  43 

White  mullein,  and  most  of  this  species 

in  full  flower. 

— ' 

9ttlff  31. 

Eton  Electjou  Saturdat. 
[For  the  Year  BookJ 

Thi^  aquatic  ceremony  at  Eton  occurs, 
at  the  latest,  on  the  Saturday  before  the 
last  Mondav  in  July ;  and  ends  what  is 
called  election  week,  during  which  boys 
are  elected  as  **  king's  scholars"  into  Eton 
College,  and  king's  scholars  are  chosen  as 
students  for  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
The  Monday  which  regulates  it  is  Speech 
and  Breaking  up  Day  at  Eton ;  the 
speeches  not  very  numerously  attended, 
as  there  is  not  much  room  for  company, 
and  they  are  with  scarcely  any  exception 
in  the  Latin  language,  a  tongue  not  very 
intelligible,  especially  when  tpoken ;  since 
most  of  the  company  who  cniefly  desire 
to  visit  them,  are  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  students,  and  a  mixed  audience. 

The  ceremony  which  is  intended  as  a 
rejoicing  for  the  holidays  is  identically 
the  same  as  that  described  on  the  4th  of 
June;  instead  however  of  G.  R.,  it  is 
now  W.  R.  at  election,  that  is,  the  initials 
then  put  up  are  those  of  the  ruling  mo- 
narch. 

PiLGARLIC. 

Ma», 1831. 


Mathematics. 

A  Challenge  to  all  England. 

If  any  man  can  resolve  the  following 
problem,  let  him  send  his  answer  (postage 
paid)  to  me,  and  I  will  inform  the  public. 
N.  B.  I  will  not  have  an  interview  with 
any  one. 

ProMsm.— To  divide  any  given  namber 

•  Chambers's  TraditioBB  of  Bdinburgh,  i.  1*21. 
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(siy  2 1)  into  ten  different  numbers,  as 
follow : — 

The  two  first  numbers  are  to  be  sucli, 
that,  if  you  square  the  sum  of  the  greater 
%nd  lesser,  it  will  eaual  the  sum  of  the 
sauares  of  each,  with  twice  the  product 
ot  the  two  first.  The  next  three  num- 
bers are  to  be  such,  that,  if  you  multiply 
the  sum  of  the  greater  and  lesser  numbers 
by  the  next  greater  number,  and  to  this 

eroduct  add  the  square  of  the  lesser  num- 
Bf,  it  will  equal  the  square  of  tlie 
greater^  number.  The  next  two  numbers 
are  to  be  such,  that,  if  to  the  square  of 
their  sum,  you  add  the  square  of  the  lesser 
number,  it  will  equal  the  sum  of  the  two 
multiplied  by  the  lesser;  to  the  double  of 
which  product  you  must  add  the  square 
of  the  greater ;  also,  they  Ikre  to  be  two 
iuch  numbers,  that  if  their  product  be 
added  to  the  sum  of  their  squares,  it  shall 
make  a  square  number.  The  three  last 
numbers  are  to  be  such,  that,  if  to  the 
square  of  the  sum  of  the  two  greater 
numbers  yoa  add  the  square  of  the  lesser 
number,  it  will  double  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  greater  numbers;  more- 
over, if  vou  square  the  sum  of  the  third 
and  ninth  numbers,  and  also  add  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  5th  and  8th  num- 
bers, the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  whole 
shall  be  a  sauare  number ;  but  if  you 
cube  the  fourtn,  fifth,  and  eighth  numbers, 
the  sum  of  their  cubes  shidl  be  a  cube 
number — required  the  ten  numbers. 

O.  F.  A.  B. 
3,  Noithanpton-ttraet,  Cl«rkenwell, 
Tuettiay,  7th  Dec.,  1830. 


The  preceding  notice  has  been  in  shops, 
publicly  situated,  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  still  remains  without  an 
answer.  It  is  inserted  here  as  contain- 
ing an  exercise  for  the  ingenious  in 
fibres,  and  to  further  the  desire  of  O.  F. 
A.  B.  for  a  solution. — JtUy  1831. 


JulyU.    Twilight  begins    .     .     1  SO 

Sun  rises 4  17 

seU      .....    7  43 
Twilight  ends  .     .    .  10  40 
Forster's  hawkweed  flowers. 
Dngon-flies  common  about  waters. 


Baoies  lai  TOE  Erss. 

Lovers  looking  into  each  others  eyes, 
and  seeing  reflections  of  their  own  faces 
in  the  pupils,  are  said  to  see,  ''babies  in 
the  eyes." 

In  the  **  History  of  Philocles  and  Dori- 
clea,  two  Lancashire  lovers,  1640,''  Ga- 
rni II  us  wooing  his  mistress,  tells  her,  **  We 
will  ga  to  the  dawnes,  and  slubber  up  a 
sillibub ;  and  I  will  look  babies  in  your 
eyes."  Ilerrick,  in  an  address  to  virgins 
says — 

Be  ye  lockt  ap  like  to  these* 
Or  the  rich  Heeperidee ; 
Or  thoee.babi^  in  your  eyes. 
In  their  chryttal  naaneriee  ; 
Kotwitfattandiag,  lore  will  win, 
Or  olec  force  a  passage  io. 

The  same  poet  says  of  Susanna  Soudi- 
well : — 

Clear  are  her  eyes. 

Like  purest  skies,  •■ 

Discovering  from  thMiee 
A  baby  there. 
That  turns  each  sphere 

Like  an  intelligence. 


Reflectioms— Writtebt  in  a  Book  ov 
mfsccllareous  articles. 

How  like  the  map  that  maiks  my  varied  way 

Through  life,  these  paces  seem ! 
A  speckled  piece — a  mix  d  display 
Of  sedness,  dulness,  passion,  pain,  snd  pU    : 
One  heap  of  sound— one  variegated  dream. 

How  many  a  passion  difficult ;  and  there 

Loud  flourishes  that  leave. 
On  all  who  hear  their  notes,  the  mere 
Remembrance  of   their  noise  ;    and  now 

appear 
Macementi  and  Hnui  to  teach  me  bow  to  grieve. 

Hero  love's  enchanting  strains,  whose  iicpt 
andftoff. 

And  melting  cadences. 
Bring  long  lost  echoes  to  my  eaiu 
Of  sounds,  which  oft  have  hung  upon  my 
tears 
And  weigh'd  them  down— pure  drops  of 
ecstacies. 

Like  these  mix'd  pages  I  can  read  my  life, 

In  fancy  hear  its  echoes  play^— 
Its  hurried  chords — ^its  paasion's  strife — 
Those  sweet  deceptive  flights  with  which 
'twas  rife,  • 

Transient  as  sound,  but  mark'd  on  aamoiy 
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The  field!  ar«  A\  alive  with  ^uliry  noiM 
or  labor'*  souiiJt,  and  inaecU'  busy  joyt ; 
TKe  reapers  o'er  their  Dlilteciag  aicklei  iloop, 
Slarlling  full  oft  the  partridge  coTeys  up ; 
Snme  o  er  (he  rustling  acytbe  go  bending  od  ; 
And  ahockerg  follow  where  their  loili  haxe  gone. 

Heaping  the  swalha  that  rustle  in  (he  )un 

Clare's  Sheplier^i  CaUndtr. 

aG 
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A  description  of  the  glories  of  this 
month — the  forerunner  of  bounteous  au- 
tumn— would  be  a  volume  of  splendid 
oeauties:  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  ex- 
ecuted by  the  **  British  Naturalist  ;*'  but 
Defore  recurring  to  its  pages,  it  may 
be  proper  to  extract  a  few  impressive  sen- 
tences from  an  article  in  clackwood*s 
Magazine  for  July,  1831 :— "Our  moral 
being  owes  deep  obligations  to  all  who 
assist  us  to  study  nature  aright ;  for,  be- 
lieve us,  it  is  high  and  rare  knowledge  to 
know,  and  to  have,  the  full  and  true  use 
of  our  eyes.  Millions  go  to  the  grave  in 
old  age  without  ever,  having  learned  it ; 
they  were  just  beginning  perhaps  to  ac- 
quire it,  when  they  sighed  to  think  that 
*  they  who  look  out  of  the  windows  were 
darkened ; '  and  that^  while  they  had  been 
instructed  how  to  look,  sad  shadows  had 
fallen  on  the  whole  face  of  nature  ;  and 
that  the  time  for  those  intuitions  was 
gone  for  ever.  But  the  science  of  seeing 
has  now  found  favor  in  our  eyes ;  and 
blessings  are  with  them  and  eternal 
praise/  who  can  discover,  discern,  and 
describe  the  least  as  the  greatest  of  na- 
ture's works ;  who  can  see  as  distinctly  the 
finger  of  God  in  the  little  humming-bird 
murmuring  round  a  rose-bush,  as  in  that 
of  '  the  star  of  Jove,  so  beautiful  and 
large,'  shining  sole  in  heaven. — ^Take  up 
now  almost  any  book  you  may,  or  any 
branch  of  natural  history,  and  instead  of 
the  endless  dry  details  of  imaginary  sys- 
tems and  classifications,  in  which  the  lu- 
dicrous littleness  of  man's  vain  ingenuity 
used  to  be  set  up  as  a  sort  of  symbolical 
scheme  of  revelation  of  the  sublime  va- 
rieties of  the  inferior — as  wi»  choose  to 
call  it — creation  of  God,  you  find  high 
attempts  in  a  humble  spirit  rather  to 
illustrate  tendencies,  and  uses,  and  har- 
monies, and  order,  and  design. — ^Take  up, 
we  say,  what  book  you  will,  and  such  is 
its  spirit.  There,  for  example,  are  those 
two  unpretending  but  enlightened  vo* 
luroes,  the  BritUh  Naturalist^  by  Mr. 
Mudie,  which,  we  need  not  add,  we  re- 
commend to  all  students." — 

Resorting,  then,  to  the  **  enlightened 
volume — theBn'^uA  Naturalist — "  for  one 
or  two  striking  peculiarities  of  high  sum- 
tmer,  a  paragraph  on  a  phenomenon  of 
heat  is  first  extracted ;  and  then  another  on 
he  **  cool  sound  of  gushing  waters'' — 

Mirage. 

As  the  heat  of  the  day  increases,  the 
land  wind,  which  during  the  night  is 
•Icady  near  the  shore,  when  the  weather 


is  serene  and  settled  subsides  to  a  calm  ; 
the  surfiice  of  the  water  in  the  offing  be- 
comes as  smootli  as  glass,  and  the  vessels 
**  loom  out,**  as  if  they  were  lifted  into 
the  air ;  masts  and  sails  that  were  not  be- 
fore visible  come  in  sight,  without  ap- 
proaching any  nearer  in  distance;  and 
some  of  the  air-suspended  vessels  Uirow 
their  whole  inverted  reflections  upon  the 
water,  as  if  two  ships,  the  counterparts  ot 
each  other,  were  suspended  keel  to  keel, 
or  supported  on  the  top  of  the  masts. 
Sometimes,  also,  a  ship  which  is  in  reality 
wholly  hidden  by  the  convexity  of  the 
sea,  will  appear  in  the  air,  in  an  inverted 
position;  sometimes  a  second  ship  will 
be  formed  immediately  over  the  first,  but 
always  reversed  with  respect  to  it ;  and 
these  will  sometimes  be  in  contact,  some- 
times at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
and  sometimes  the  lower  ship  that  has 
the  keel  uppermost  will  seem  as  if  only  a 
part  of  her  masts  and  sails  were  above 
the  horizon.  In  particular  states  of  the 
atmosphere,  coasts  and  castles,  and  even 
considerable  portions  of  scenery,  which 
are  without  the  range  of  the  sea  horizon, 
will  appear  invert^  in  the  air;  and, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  those  images 
may  be  found  vertically  as  well  as  hori- 
zontally.—All  these,  though  to  the  unre- 
flecting they  appear  prodigies,  are  modi- 
fications of  that  very  simple  cause  by 
which  the  moon  shines,  or  one  sees  one*s 
face  in  a  mirror;  and  they  are  indications 
that  the  air  where  they  take  place  is  very 
much  loaded  by  vapor,  so  much  so,  that, 
though  not  so  collected  into  masses  as  to 
be  visible  in  a  state  of  haze  or  fog,  it  is 
probably  as  abundant  in  quantity  within 
an  equal  space,  and  thus  forms  an  in- 
visible miiror,  from  which  the  images  are 
reflected.  The  same  thing  in  principle 
happens  every  morning  and  evening:  the 
refraction  of  the  atmosphere  (and  refrac- 
tion is  but  a  minor  kind  of  reflection) 
brings  the  sun  before  it  actually  comes  to 
the  horizon,  retains  it  after  it  is  actually 
below,  and  occasions  the  twilight  which 
both  precedes  and  follows  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  the  sun.  Those  refractive  powers 
are  always  the  greater  the  more  com- 
pletely tnat  the  atmosphere  is  loaded 
with  moisture,  and  the  more  free  that  it  is 
from  agitation  by  the  winds,  the  action  of 
which  prevents  the  formation  of  the 
image,  m  the  same  manner  that  a  lake 
does  not  rfepeat  the  scenery  on  its  banks 
when  the  breeze  ruffles  its  surface,  or  that 
one  cannot  see  the  reflection  of  one's  fiwe 
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ia  a  piece  of  black  broad-cloth  or  velvet, 
in  the  same  way  ait  in  a  smoothly  var- 
nished panely  or  a  piece  of  polished 
marble. — The  formation  of  these  curious 
images  does  not  take  place  when  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation  is  the  most  rapid,  be- 
cause the  ascent  of  the  particles  of  water 
in  a  state  of  vapor  at  such  times  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  the  image,  by  pro- 
ducing a  certain  tremulous  motion  in  the 
air,  which  has  much  the  same  effect  as 
wind.  Evaporation  always  occasions  an 
indistinctness  even  in  direct  vision ;  and 
on  those  fine  summer  days  when  there  is 
a  flickering  play  along  the  tops  of  the 
different  elevations,  as  if  there  were  a 
spirit  walking  the  earth,  of  which  the  mo- 
tion could  be  seen  but  not  the  form,  the 
outlines  of  objects  are  much  worse  de- 
fined, and  small  and  distant  ones  are 
much  leas  distinctly  seen,  than  when  the 
air  ceases  to  take  up  moisture.  Thus 
vision  becomes  a  sort  of  weather  glass ; 
and  ilv  in  the  course  of  fine  summer 
weather,  distant  objects,  and  the  distant 
horizon,  become  more  than  usually  dis- 
tinct, if  that  does  not  obviously  depend 
upon  some  local  cause,  it  is  one  or  the 
most  unerring  signs  of  rain.* 

Coicadet, 

— The  summer  day  has  its  scenes  of 
pleasure  and  profit  in  the  sultrv  hour;  for 
it  is  then  that  both  man  and  the  animals 
find   refreshment   in   the  grove,  by  the 
murmuring  stream,  or  the  sounding  cas- 
cade.   The  latter  especially,  as  there  a 
hot  day  has  all  the  effect  of  a  shower 
upon  the  surrounding  vegetation.    The 
water,  if  the  fall  has  much  altitude,  falls 
in  drops  and  pencils,  all  sides  of  which 
come  m  contact  with  the  air,  which  eva- 
porates  a  very  considerable   portion  of 
their  volume ;  and,  even  though  the  alti- 
tude be  not  so  great  as  to   occasion  a 
cloud  of  vapor  which  can  ^1  vertically 
upon    the    vegetation    in    a    perpetual 
shower,  the  air,  which  descends  ana  con- 
denses over  the  falling  water,   hurries 
towards  the  warmer  sur^ce  around  in  a 
perceptible  breeze,  blowing  outward  in  all 
directions,  and  refreshing  the  vegetation 
for  a  space  proportioned  to  the  height  of 
the  fall  and  the  quantity  of  water.    A 
wind  may  be  always  felt  blowing  out  of 
the   chasm   or   cauldron    into  which    a 
stream  precipitates  itself;  but,  though  that 
wind  be  constant,  it  produces  a  very  dif- 


*  British  Naturalitt,  ii.  261. 


ferent  appearance  on  vegetation  from  (hat 
produced  by  the  generality  of  permanent 
winds.     The  trees  and  shrubs  tend  from 
these,  and  are  dwarfed  and  stunted  by 
them ;  but  they  extend  their  twigs,  and 
are  fresher  in  their  leaves  on  the  side  next 
the  waterfiill.    In  such  places  their  dura- 
tion is  also  increased ;  and  a  tree  which 
has  the  advanUge  of  this  constant  water- 
ing upon  the  leaves  is  much  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  roots,  and  therefore  will 
continue  to  show   vigorous  leaves  after 
the  trunk  is  much  more  hollowed   and 
consumed  by  age.    Those  places  that  ai« 
most  fiivorable    to  vegetation  are  also 
most  favorable  to  animal  life,  though  they 
may  not  be  most  healthy  for  man  and 
those  animals  that    resemble  man    the 
m€»t  in   their  structure  and  economy. 
This  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  vicinity 
of  cascades,  which,  except  to  a  few  pe- 
culiar species,  are  the  places  in  which  to 
seek  the  animals  as  well  as  the  plants  of 
an  alpine  region.    There  are  no  places  in 
this    country    where  waterfalls    do  not 
chronicle  the  lapse  of  a  very  considerable 
number  of  years;  and  sometimes  the  ra- 
vine that  they  have  worn  extends  miles  in 
length;   nay,  there  are  many  instances 
where  the  action  of  the  stream  can  be 
traced  for  severa!  miles,  quite  through  a 
ridge,  so  that  the  cascade  which  had  been 
gradually  increasing  in  height  for  the  one 
half  of  its  course,  and  diminishing  for  the 
other,  has  now  worked  down  to  the  lowest 
part  of  the  lake  from  which  it  had  its 
origin. 

Thus,  wherever  there  is  a  cascade,  we 
mav  be  sure  that  it  is  an  ancient  thing, 
and  that  the  planU  and  the  animals  have 
had  time  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
it;  and,  consequently,  that  where  at^ 
tempts  have  not  been  made  to  alter  it  by 
art,  it  is  a  faithful  index  to  nature,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  a  collector.  There 
are  many  places  where,  amid  the  dark  de- 
solation of  a  surface  showing  nothing  but 
heath,  and  where  there  is  no  sign  of  life, 
but  die  melancholy  chirp  of  one  little 
bird,  a  cascade  with  iu  dell,  its  dripping 
rocks,  and  its  cavenied  banks,  will  contain 
a  rich  cabinet  of  botany  and  zoology, 
where  a  stranger  would  never  think  of 
looking  for  them. 

In  so  far  as  animals  are  concerned 
there  are  also  some  peculiar  advantages  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  cascade,  especially  if  it 
be  upon  a  grand  scale.  There  is  a  power 
in  the  ear  of  animals,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
man,  to  accommodate  itself  to  a  pernii- 
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nent  sound.     Sailors  can  conrerse  to- 
gether amid  the  roaring  of  the  wind  and 
wares,  and  so  can  the  people  in  a  manu- 
factory,  the  booming,  rattling,  and  thump- 
ing of    which   are  enough   to   make  a 
stranger  deaf.     But  still  the  noise  must 
have  some  effect,  and  even  they  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  it  the  longest  cannot 
possibly  hear  so  well  as  if  it  were  not 
there,  and  the  difficulty  must  be  greater 
in  the  case  of  a  strange  sound  than  of  one 
with  which  they  are  familiar.     There  are 
some  British  inhabitanU  of  the  wood  that 
we  have  never  been  able  to  come  so  near, 
and  watch  so  long,  as  among  the  nigged 
trees  by  the  side  of  a  water&ll,  to  which 
we  had  escaped  from  the  intense  heat  of 
the  sun  upon  the  hill  above.    There  is 
then  nothing  of  the  music  of  the  birds, 
because  diat  is  drowned  in  the  thunder 
of  the  falling  flood ;  but  tliat  and  the  de- 
lightful  freshness,  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
birches,  of  which  there  is  usually  a  consi- 
derable mixture  among  the  other  trees 
around  a  highland  waterfall,  the  more 
aged  ones  sweeping,  and  waving  their  long 
dependent  twigs   in  the  stream^  make 
ample  recompense.* 


istent  and  twin  birth  with  reason,  is 
among  the  earliest  of  her  offspring;  and 
that  from  these  conjoined,  and  under  their 
countenance,  the  human  affections  are 
gradually  formed  and  opened  out. 

Wordiwortk. 


The  minds  of  very  young  children  me- 
ditate feelingly  upon  death  and  immorta- 
lity, and  those  inquiries,  which  we  all  know 
they  are  perpetually  making  concerning 
the  whence,  do  necessarily  include  cor^ 
respondent  habits  of  interrogation  con- 
cerning the  whither.     Origin  and   ten- 
dency are  notions  inseparably  co-relative. 
Never  did  a  child  stand  by  the  side  of  a 
running  stream,  pondering  within  himself 
what  power  was  the  feeder  of  the  perpe- 
tual   current,  from  what  never-wearied 
sources  the  body  of  water  was  supplied, 
but  he  must  have  been  inevitably  pro- 
pelled to  follow  this  question  by  another  : 
"towards  what  abyss  is  it  in  progress? 
what  receptacle  can  contain  the  mighty 
influx?"    And   the  spirit  of  the  answer 
must  have  been,  though  the  word  might 
be  sea  or  ocean,  accompanied  perhaps 
with  an  image  gathered  from  a  map,  or 
from  the    real    object  in  nature— these 
might  have  been  the  letter,  but  the  spirit 
of  the  answer  must  have  been  at  inevit- 
ably— a  receptacle  without  bounds  or  di- 
mensions— nothing  less  than  infinity.  We 
tmay,  then,  be  justified  in  asserting  that 
he  sense  of  immortality,  i^  not  a  co-ex- 
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Verses  bt  Loac  Byron. 
Written  at  Seventeen. 

I  would  I  were  a  carelett  child. 

Still  dwelling  in  ray  Highland  cave. 
Or  roaming  through  the  dniky  wild. 

Or  bounding  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave  : 
The  cumbroua  pomp  of  ^axon  pride 

Accords  not  with  the  freebom  soul, 
Whirh  loves  the  mountain's  craggy  side. 

And  seeks  the  rocks  where  billows  roll. 

Fortune  !  take  back  these  cultured  lands. 

Take  back  this  name  of  splendid  sound  ! 
I  hate  the  touch  of  servile  luuads, 

I  hate  the  slaves  that  cringe  aroiyid  : 
Place  me  among  the  rocks  I  love, 

Which  sound  to  ocean's  wildest  roar, 
I  .ask  but  this — again  to  rove 

Through  scenes  my  youth  hath  known  be- 
rare. 

Few  are  my  years,  and  yet  I  feel 

The  world  was  ne'er  designed  for  me  ; 
Ah!  why  do  dark'ning  shades  conceal 

Tfe  hour  when  man  must  cease  to  be  ? 
Once  I  beheld  a  splendid  dream, 

A  visionary  scene  of  bliss ; 
Truth  !— wherefore  did  thy  hated  beam 

Awake  me  to  a  world  like  this  1 

I  loved — but  those  I  loved  are  gone : 

Had  friends— my  early  friends  are  fled  : 
How  cheerless  feels  the  heart  alone, 

When  all  ito  former  hopes  are  dead  '. 
Though  gay  companions,  o'er  the  bowl. 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill. 
Though  pleasure  stirs  the  maddening  soul, 

The  hearts the  heart  is  lonely  still. 

How  dull !  to  hear  the  voice  of  those 

Whom  rank  or  chance,  whom  wealth  ot 
power. 
Have  made,  though  neither  friends  nor  foes. 

Associates  of  the  festive  hour ; 
Give  me  again  a  faithful  few. 

In  years  and  feelings  still  the  same. 
And  I  will  fly  the  midnight  crew. 

Where  boisterous  joy  is  but  a  name. 

And  woman  I  lovely  woman,  thon  ! 

My  hope,  my  comforter,  my  all . 
How  cold  must  be  thy  bosom  now. 

When  e'en  thy  smiles  begin  to  pall. 
Without  a  sigh  would  I  resign 

This  busy  scene  of  splendid  woe. 
To  make  that  calm  contentment  mine 

Which  virtue  knows,  or  seems  lo  know. 
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Pain  would  I  fly  the  haunts  of  men, 

I  feek  to  ahnn,  not  hate  mankind  ; 
My  breast  requiies  the  soUen  glen, 

Whose  gloom  may  suit  a  daxkened  mind. 
Oh  !  that  to  me  the  wings  were  given 

Which  bear  the  turtle  to  her  nest ! 
Then  would  I  deare  the  Tanlt  of  Heaven, 

To  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest. 


Alimentary  Calendar. 

The  oyster  season  coininenc«f  on  Che 
ftfUi  of  August,  when  there  is  a  large 
supply  from  Feversham,  Whitstable,  and 
other  nurseries  in  Kent:  but  those  who 
would  eat  oysters  in  perfection  must  wait 
the  approach  of  cold  weather.  It  is 
stated,  as  remarkable,  that  these,  and  all 
shellfish,  are  best  at  the  full  of  the  moon. 

RiTer-salmon  is  a  leading  dish  during 
this  month :  the  salmon-trout  is  a  season- 
able delicacy,  and,  with  eels,  roach,  and 
dace,  are  the  fresh-water  fish  principsdly 
in  request.  London  is  mostly  supplied 
with  trout  from  the  Wandle,  and  other 
mill-streams  and  rivulets  in  Surrey  and 
Sussex.  Turbot,  whiting,  skate,  soles, 
and  flounders,  as  well  as  lobsters,  crabs, 
and  cray-fish,  are  still  in  great  plenty. 

Leverets  now  come  to  table,  and  roast- 
^^9  piffs  occasionally  obtain  a  distin- 
guished place  there.  As  French  beans 
are  at  maturity  during  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing month,  there  is  no  apparent  dimi- 
nution in  the  consumption  or  bacon  and 
ham.  Fruits  for  the  dessert  are  now  in 
great  abundance  and  variety. 

Vegetable  Garden  Directory. 

Sow 

Winter-spinach;  the  prickly  seeded, 
in  the  first  and  second  week. 

Cabbage-seed ;  early  York,  sugar  loaf, 
Fulham,  for  the  main  summer  supply, 
between  the  sixth  and  twelfth  of  the 
month. 

Onions,  to  come  in  about  the  end  of 
March,  not  later  than  the  second  week. 

Radish,  for  autumnal  use,  two  or  three 
times  in  the  month. 

Lettuce ;  the  white  cos,  brown  Bath,  or 
Capuchin,  for  late  autumnal  supply,  or 
to  be  transplanted  next  month  to  stand 
the  winter : — sow  some  early. 

Cauliflower;  between  the  20th  da^, 
and  the  close. 

Plant 

Lavender,  rue,  rosemary,  sage,  hyssop, 
and  maijonun  in  slips. 


TVan^>iant 

Broccoli,  at  the  beginning,  and  again 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  for  early  and 
later  spring  use. 

Cabbage ;  Savoys,  for  use  in  November 
and  December. 

Brussels  sprouts,  and  Borecole,  at  the 
commencement,  and  again  towards  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Celery,  into  trenches  for  blanching, 
once  or  twice :  and  water  it. 

Endive,  a  full  crop  in  the  second,  and 
again  in  the  fourth  week. 

CtU 

All  sorts  of  sweet  hei^,  and  aromatic 
and  bitter  plants  for  drying  :^^hoose  a 
dry  time,  when  they  approach  to  fiiU 
blossom. 

Gather 

Seed-capsules,  or  pods,  as  they  ripen 
and  dry  them  in  an  airy  situation. 

Cut  down 

Artichoke  stems,  as  the  fruit  is  taken ; 
remove  suckers  from  the  planU,  if  it  be 
desirable  to  have  very  large  heads. 

Earth  tq>y 

In  dry  weather,  celery  plants  in  the 
trenches;  and  repeat  the  earthing  two  or 
three  times  during  the  month. 

Dettroy 

Weeds  every  where :  remove  litte;,  and 
preserve  neatness  and  order. 


au0tt0t  1. 

August  may  be  considered  the  first  of 
the  sporting  months.  The  legal  shooting 
of  red  game,  or  crouse,  commences  on 
the  12th,  and  of  black  game,  or  heath- 
fowl,  on  the  20th,  and  both  continue 
until  the  20th  of  December;  but,  as 
these  birds  chiefly  frequent  the  moorlands 
in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England, 
they  seldom  arrive  as  presents  in  London 
until  the  cold  weather  admits  of  their 
transmission  to  so  great  a  distance,  in  a 
state  fit  for  the  table. 


h.   ID. 

August  1.    Day  breaks       .    .    1  23 

Sun  rises     *    i     •    4  18 

—  sets       ...    7  42 

Twilight  ends  .     .  10  37 

Thorn-apple  in  full  flower 

Berries  of  the  mountain  ash  fully  ripeneai 
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On  the  2nd  of  August,  1711,  was  born, 
in  Dean-street,  Soho,  Mr.  Charles  Rogers. 
He  was  sent  to  a  private  school  near  the 
mews,  where  he  made  no  progress ;  but, 
being  placed  in  the  custom-bouse,  he  rose 
to  become  the  principal  of  his  department 
He  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  culti- 
▼ating  his  mind ;  and,  acquiring  a  taste  for 
literature,  he  formed  valuable  collections 
of  prints  and  drawings,  became  acquaint- 
ed with  persons  who  indulged  in  similar 
pursuits,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Antiquarian  and  Royal  Societies.  He 
planned  and  executed  ^  A  Collection  of 
Prints  in  imitation  of  drawings,*'  with 
lives  of  their  authors  by  himself.  The 
plates  were  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  Ry- 
land,  Basire,  and  other  eminent  artists, 
from  the  originals,  in  the  collections  of 
the  king,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  earl 
of  Bute,  eari  Cholmondeley,  earl  Spencer, 
lord  Campbell,  sir  J.  Reynolds,  and  his 
owe.  The  expense  of  this  spirited  un- 
dertaking was  not  reimbursed  to  him,  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  the  work, 
and,  not  lone  before  his  death,  he  had  an 
intention  of  publishing  the  remaining 
copies  in  twelve  numbers,  at  one  guinea 
each  number,  but  ill-health  prevented 
him,  and  it  was  not  issued  in  that  form. 

In  1782  Mr.  Rogers  produced  an  ano- 
nymous translation  of  Dante's  Inferno,  in 
which  he  aimed  at  giving  the  sense  of  his 
author  with  fidelity.  He  wrote  some 
antiquarian  papers  in  the  "  Archaeologia," 
and  a  letter  to  Mr.  Astle,  on  the  early 
engravings  on  wood  used  in  the  printing 
of  block  books,  before  moveable  tjrpes 
were  generally  adopted.  He  was  never 
married,  but  lived  a  domestic  and  quiet 
life  with  some  near  relations.  On  twelfth 
day,  1783,  he  was  run  over  in  Fleet-street, 
by  a  butcher's  boy  on  horseback.  From 
this  period  his  health  declined,  and  on 
the  second  of  January,  1784,  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Lawrence  Pount- 
ney  burying-ground.* 


Auguit  2.    Daybreaks 

Sun  rises     .    . 
—  sets       .     . 
Twilight  ends  . 
Tiger  lily  in  full  flower. 
Young  starlings,  of  the  year'i 
in  large  flocks. 

h.  m. 
.     1  27 
.     4  20 
.     7  40 
.  10  33 

s  brood,  fly 

Gontlemaa'i  Mafasine. 


On  the  8d  of  August,  1721,  died  Grin- 
lin  Gibbon,   an  eminent  sculptor,   and 
carver  in  ivory  and  wood,  who  was  dis- 
covered in  privacy  at  Deptford,  and  raised 
to  celebrity  by  John   Evelyn.     1670-1. 
Jan.  18.  "This  day,"  says  Evelyn,  *«  I  first 
acquainted  his  majesty  with  that  incom- 
parable young  man.  Gibbon,  whom  I  had 
lately  met  with  in  an  obscure  place  by 
mere  accident,  as  I  was  walking  near  a 
poor  solitary  thatched  house  in  a  field  in 
our  parish,  near  Says  Court.    Looking  in 
at  the  window  I  perceived  him  carving 
that  large  cartoon,  or  crucifix  of  Tintoret, 
a  copy  of  which  I  had  myself  brought 
fro  n  Venice — I  asked  if  I  might  enter : 
he  opened  |he  door  civilly  to  me,  and  1 
saw  nim  about  such  a  woHl  as  for  the 
curiosity  of  handling,  drawing,  and  stu- 
dious exactness,  I  never  had  before  seen 
in  all  my  travels.    I  questioned  him  why 
he  worked  in  such  an  obscure  and  lone- 
some place ;  he  told  me  it  was  that  he 
might  apply  himself  to   his  profession 
wiuiout  interruption ;  and  wondered  not 
a  little  how  I  had  found  him  out.    I 
asked  him  if  he  was  unwilling  to  be  made 
known  to  some  great  men,  for  that  I  be- 
lieved it  might  turn  to  his  profit ;  he  an- 
swered he  was  yet  but  a  beginner,  but 
would  not  be  sorry  to  sell  off  that  piece ; 
on  demanding  the  price,  he  said  £l00 
In  good  earnest  the  very  frame  was  worth 
the  money,  there  being  nothing  in  nature 
so  tender  and  delicate  as  the  flowers  and 
festoons  about  it,  and  yet  the  work  was 
very  strong ;  in  the  piece  was  more  dian 
100  figures  of  men,  occ.    I  found  he  was 
likewise  musical,  and  very  civil,  sober, 
and  discreet  in  his  discourse.    There  was 
only  an  old  woman   in  the  house.    So 
desiring  leave  to  visit  him  sometimes  I 
went  away.    Of  this  young  artist,  together 
with  my  manner  of  finding  him  out,  I 
acquainted  the  king,  and  begged  that  he 
would  give  me  leave  to  bring  him  and 
his  work  to  Whitehall,  for  that  I  would 
adventure  my  reputation  with  his  majesty 
that  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  approach 
it,  and   that  he  would   be  exceedingly 
pleased  and  employ  him.    The  king  said 
that  he  would  nimself  go  and  see  him. 
This  was  the  first  notice  his  majesty  ever 
had  of  Mr.  Gibbon."     Evelyn  introduced 
'Gibbon  and  his  carving  to  Charles  II., 
who   <'no  sooner  cast  his  eyes   on   the 
work  but  be  was  astonished  at  the  curi- 
osity of  it;  and  having  considered  it  a 
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long  timey  and  discoursed  with  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, commanded  it  should  be  carried  to 
the  queen's  side  to  show  her,  where  he 
and  the  queen  looked  on  and  admired  it 
again,  the  queen  believing  he  would  have 
bought  it,  being  a  crucifix ;  but,  when  his 
majesty  was  gone,  a  French  pedting 
woman,  one  Mad.  de  Boord,  who  used 
to  bring  juttinats  and  fens  and  baubles 
out  of  France,  began  to  find  fault  with 
several  things  in  the  work,  which  she 
understood  no  v^ore  than  an  ass  or  a 
monkey,  and  this  incomparable  artist  had 
his  labor  only  for  his  pains,  and  he  was 
fain  to  send  it  down  to  his  cottage  again ; 
he  not  long  after  sold  it  for  £80,  without 
the  frame,  to  Sir  George  Viner."  Evelyn 
pushed  Gibbon's  interest  at  court  and 
recommended  him  to  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  May,  the  architect.  The  king 
gave  him  a  place  at  the  board  of  works, 
and  employed  him  to  ornament  the  palaces 
particularly  at  Windsor.  The  following 
IS  a  literal  copy  of  a  letter  from  Gibbon 
to  Evelyn : — 
«  Honred 
''Sir,  I  wold  beg  the  (aver  wen  you  see 
SirJoseff  Williams[Williamson]again  you 
wold  be  pleasd  to  speack  to  him  that  hee 
wold  got  me  to  carve  his  Ladis  sons  hous 
my  Lord  Kildare,  for  I  onderstand  it  will 
\be}  veiy  considerabell,  ar  If  you  haeu 
Acquantans  with  my  Lord  to  speack  to 
him  his  sealf,  and  I  shall  for  Ev're  be 
obliaged  to  you,  I  wold  speack  to  Sir 
Josef  my  sealf  but  I  know  it  would  do 
better  from  you. 

Sir,  youre  Most  umbell 
Servant, 

G.    GlBBOV/' 
London^  23d  Mmrch,  1682. 

Gibbon's  best  sculpture  may  be  seen 
in  the  monument  of  Noel,  Viscount  Cam- 
den, in  Exton  Church,  Rutlandshire ;  and 
in  the  statue  of  James  II.,  behind  the 
Banqueting' house,  Whitehall,  which  is  a 
work  of  uncommon  merit.  His  perform- 
ances were  often  so  very  fine,  in  marble 
as  well  as  ivory,  that  they  required  to  be 
defended  by  a  glass-case.  He  excelled  in 
the  carving  of  wood,  and  executed  most 
of  the  work  within  the  choir  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Many  of  his  flower  pieces, 
in  private  collections,  are  light  almost  as 
fancy,  and  shake  to  the  rattling  of  passing 
carnages.  Walpole  terms  Gibbon  "  an 
oriffinal  (renius,  a  citizen  of  nature.'*  He 
adds,  **  There  is  no  instance  before  him 
of  a  man  who  gave  to  wood  the  loose  and 
airy  lightness  of  flowers,  and  chained  to- 


gether the  various  productions  of  the  ele- 
ments with  the  free  disorder  natural  to 
each  species.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he 
was  born  in  Holland  or  in  England." 


In  like  manner  Vandyck  discovered 
William  Dobson,  the  painter,  and  ob- 
tained for  him  the  patronage  of  Charles 
I.  Dobson  came  of  a  decayed  fomily 
at  St.  Albans.  He  was  born  in  St. 
Andrew's  Holborn  in  1610,  and  put 
apprentice  to  Sir  Robert  Peake,  a  court 
painter  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  under 
whom,  and  Francis  Clevn,  and  by  copy- 
ing some  pictures  of  Vandyck,  he  im- 
£  roved  so  much  that  one  of  bis  paintings 
eing  exposed  in  a  shop  window  of  Snow 
Hill,  Vandyck  passing  by  was  struck 
with  it,  and  inquiring  for  the  artist  found 
Dobson  at  work  in  a  mean  garret.  He 
took  him  from  thence  and  recommended 
him  to  the  king,  who  on  Vandyck's  death 
appointed  him  his  serjeant-painter.  Dob- 
son attended  the  king  to  Oxford,  where 
Charles,  Prince  Rupert,  and  several  of 
the  nobilitv  sat  to  him.  His  pictures  are 
very  faithful  transcripts  of  nature,  and 
are  tboueht  the  best  imitations  of  Van- 
dyck. He  painted  history  as  well  as 
portrait.  His  pictures  in  the  latter  de- 
partment rise  above  that  denomination : 
they  usually  contain  more  than  a  sinde 
figure.  Walpole  describes  many  of  his 
pieces.  One  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  contained  portraits  of  persons 
then  living,  among  whom  was  Cowley 
the  poet.  Another  represented  Prince 
Rupert,  Colonel  John  Russel,  and  Mr. 
William  Murray,  drinking  and  dipping 
their  favor- ribands  in  wine.  At  Blen- 
heim is  a  family,  by  some  said  to  be  that 
of  Francis  Carter,  an  architect  and 
scholar  of  Inigo  Jones;  by  others,  of 
Lilly  the  astrologer,  whom  Vertue  thought 
it  resembled,  but  Lilly  had  no  family; 
the  man  holds  a  pair  compasses.  Wal- 
pole says,  **  I  have  seen  nothing  prefer- 
able to  this ;  there  is  the  utmost  truth  in 
it.**  Dobson  addicted  himself  to  plea- 
sure, and,  not  having  had  time  to  enrich 
himself,  became  involved  in  debt,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison,  from  whence  he 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Vaugban  of  th: 
Exchequer,  whose  picture  he  drew,  an  1 
thought  it  the  best  of  his  portraits.  He 
died  soon  afler,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six, 
and  was  buried  at  St.  Martin's,  October 
2fi,  1646. 
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Dobson  was  the  first  artist  who  required 
persons  who  sat  for  portraits,  to  pay  half 
the  price  of  the  picture  down.  He  de- 
vised the  practice  when  OTcrwhelmed  with 
business  at  Oiford. 


b.   n. 

Av£ust  3.    Daybreaks 

.     1  31 

Sun  rises    .    . 

.     4  32 

—  sets      .    . 

.     7  38 

Twilight  ends  . 

.  10  39 

Winter  cherry  flowers. 

Hollyhocks  fully  blown. 

augu0t  4. 

August  4, 1787,  died,  aged  78,  major 
general  John  Sailer,  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  first  regiment  of  foot.  He  was 
originally  a  private  in  the  guards,  and 
taken  from  the  ranks  by  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  caused  him  to  be  made  a 
Serjeant,  and  soon  after  was  so  pleased 
with  his  voice,  and  manner  of  giving  the 
word  of  command,  that  he  presented  him 
with  a  commission  in  the  same  regiment. 
This  promotion  gave  great  offence  to  the 
other  officers,  who  refused  Salter  their 
countenance.  Thus  circumstanced,  he 
waited  upon  the  royal  duke,  and  stated 
the  awkwardness  of  his  situation.  **  Well, 
well,''  said  the  duke,  **  meet  me  to-mor- 
row on  the  parade."  The  duke  came 
earlier  than  usual,  and,  going  up  to  the 
color-stand,  saluted  lord  Liffonier  and  the 
officers  of  the  regiment,  who  were  all  in 
conversation  together ;  but,  directing  his 
eye  around,  as  if  by  accident,  he  noticed 
poor  Salter  alone.  <<  What,**  said  his 
nighness,  ''  has  that  officer  done,  that  he 
is  drummed  out  of  your  councils  ?''  and, 
going  up  to  him,  took  him  by  the  arm, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  parade  with 
him,  in  the  presence  of  the  battalions  and 
their  officers.  Lord  Ligonier,  at  this  time 
accosting  the  duke,  intreated  his  high- 
ness*s  company  to  dinner;—**  With  all 
my  heart,*'  said  the  duke,  "  and,  remem- 
ber, Salter  comes  with  me."  His  lordship, 
bowing,  said,  «  I  hope  so."  After  this 
ordeal  Salter  was  well  received,  and  by 
his  merit  raised  himself  to  the  rank  he 
held  at  his  death. 


company  in  the  Staffordshire  militia, 
formerly  of  the  line.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  who  escaped  unwounded  at  the  battle 
of  Bunker's-nill.  The  following  anec- 
dote reflects  much  honor  on  the  jfMutiea 
interested.  As  the  regiments  at  Water- 
down  camp  were  marching  off  the  parade 
to  the  field  of  exercise,  Gen.  Fraser,  the 
commander-in-chief,  called  out  "  Step 
out  old  Serjeant."  Saijant,  who  was 
uncommonly  tall,  being  apprehensive  that 
by  so  doing  he  should  throw  the  battalion 
men  into  disorder,  though  the  grenadiers 
might  keep  up  with  him,  pretended  not 
to  hear  the  command.  The  general  re- 
peated it,  with  a  menace,  that  if  he  did 
not  step  on  he  would  order  the  men  to 
tread  upon  his  heels.  Saijant,  however, 
rather  cnose  to  haiard  consequences  to 
himself  than  the  least  disgrace  to  his  re- 
giment, and  the  general,  imagining  his 
command  would  be  obeyed,  directed  his 
attention  elsewhere ;  Sarjant  was  so  mor- 
tified by  this  public  rebuke  that  chagrin 
strongly  marked  his  countenance.  His 
captain  mentioned  the  matter  to  lord 
Paget,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  who, 
with  the  rest  of  his  officers  invited  the  gen^ 
eral  to  dinner,  and  gave  such  a  character 
of  Sarjant  as  induced  a  reparation  as 
public  as  the  reproof.  On  the  day  when 
the  camp  broke  up,  the  regiments  being 
all  drawn  op,  the  general  called  out, 
''Serjeant  Sarjant;"  and,  when  Sarjant 
came  up  to  him,  took  a  silver-mounted 
sabre  from  his  belt,  and  said,  **  You  will 
accept  of  this  and  wear  it  for  my  sake, 
as  a  token  of  the  great  opinion  I  enter- 
tain of  you  as  a  soldier,  and  a  non-com- 
missioned officer ;"  and,  turning  to  Lord 
Paget,  the  general  added,  "  This  sabre  is 
not  agreeable  to  the  Staffordshire  uniform ; 
and  therefore  I  beg  your  lordship  will 
give  the  old  gentleman  leave  to  wear  it 
whenever  he  pleases."  His  lordship 
assented ;  and  as  a  further  mark  of  esteem, 
when  he  quitted  the  command  of  the 
regiment  soon  after,  he  directed  Sarjant 
to  draw  upon  him  annually  for  twenty 
guineas.* 


AicoTUER  Serjeant. 

In  the  year  1788,  died  at  Lichfield,  aged 
vixty,  seijeant  Sarjant,  of  the  grenadier 


August  4.     Day  breaks 

Sun  rises    .     . 
—  sets     .     . 
Twilight  ends  . 
Tansy  flowers. 

h.  m. 
.     1   35 
.     4  24 
.     7  36 
.  10  is 

*    Gents.'  Magaaine. 
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AN  EFFIGY 
N  Camberwell  CHnkci, 
StlRHsr. 

"  shHtlied  in  itHl, 

"  With.belUd  iword  ;   ud  ipnr  m 

hMl." 

The  aouth  aisle  in  Camberirell 

Church  was  the  burial  place  or  Uie 
Scotts,  a  family  of  some  conslden- 
tion  in  the  parith,  Ino  or  three  cen- 
turies Off), 

The  "nran  in  anns"  hare  figured 
repifisents  Edward  Scott,  who  died 
39lh  September,  1537.  InGougfa't 
"  Sepulchral  Monument*"  (vol.  li. 
p.  386,)  is  an  engraving  from  a 
brass  phite  rormerly  in  the  oorth 
transept  of  Hordle  Church,  Hamp- 
shire, which  is  B  perfect  fitc-timite 
of  this  monument.  Mr.  Waroei 
les  it  to  represent  a  Sir  Regi- 
de  Clerk,  who  perished  in  one 
of  the  bloody  battles  fought  be- 
tween the  rival  houtes  of  York  and 
Lancaster.  This  idea,  he  thinks, 
derives  some  support  from  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  figure  itself,  the 
head  recliningon  whatheconceives 
to  represent  a  "  saddle,"  and  the 
feet  heiuR  armed  with  spors.  This 
"saddle,  which  is  exactly  similar 
to  the  supporter  on  which  ihe  head 
of  Edward  Scolt  is  pillowed,  Mr. 
Gough  lakes  to  be  "  nothing  more" 
than  a  helmet,  which  placed  under 
the  head  of  sepulchral  effigies  is 
commotily,  though  incorrectly,  sup- 
posed to  indicate  knighthood,  and 

Mills,  in  his  history  of  Chivalry, 
represents  that  doughty  Knight, 
Don  Rodrigo  Trojan,  as  lying  on 
his  shield,  with  hit  helmet  for  a  pil- 
lou).  Sir  John  Montacule  KnigAl 
says,  in  his  last  testament, — "  I  will 
ihstt  a  plain  tomb  he  made  for  tne 
with  the  image  of  a  Knight  thereon, 
and  the  arm?  of  Montacute,  having 
a  helmet  under  Ihe  head."  Richard 
Lord  Poynings  (1387)  wills,  that 
a  stone  of  marble  be  provided  with 
au  escutcheon  of  his  arms,  and  a 
hebiiel  under  hit  head. 

The  yeomen  in  Branksome  hall 

Vilh  ronlet  laBBd, 
fillixn^d  on  bnckW  cold  ind  hnd." 


■  A. 
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AUiPlM  5. 

GiPSET  Fuhbral. 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1830,  died  an 
individual  of  whom  the  "  Oxford  Journal" 
giyes  the  annexed  account  :— 

The  mortal  remains  of  an  aged  female, 
belonging  to  this  singular  race  of  people, 
were  on  Thursday  last  consigned  to  the 
earth  in  High  worth  church-yard,  attended 
by  a  great  concourse  of  spectators,  at- 
tracted to  thn  spot  by  the  novelty  of  the 
spectacle.  The  interment  was  conducted 
with  the  greatest  decorum,  the  interest  of 
the  scene  being  heightened,  instead  of 
damped, by  the  incessant  rain,  which  fell  in 
torrents  on  the  venerable  uncovered  locks 
of  the  husband.  He  acted  as  chief  mourner 
on  the  occasion,  and,  with  his  numerous 
offspring  forming  the  procession  was  by 
*the  pitiless  storm  assailed,  unmoved/ 
They  appeared  fully  impressed  with  the 
awful  solemnity  of  the  last  duty  they  were 
about  to  perform  for  one  who  had  been  a 
wife  and  a  mother  for  nearly  threescore 
years  and  ten.  When  living,  she  was  a 
perfect  <<  Meg  Merrilies**  in  appearance, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  she  was  the  identi- 
cal person  whom  Walter  Scott  had  in  view 
when  he  wrote  that  inimitable  character 
in  Guy  Mannering.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
for  considerably  more  than  half  a  century 
she  exercised  her  oracular  powers  in  pro- 
pounding the  *'  good  or  bad  fortune**  of 
all  the  lur-going  damsels  of  the  country 
round.  She  had  inspired  many  a  love- 
lorn maid,  not  merely  vrith  hope,  but  with 
a  '<dead  certainty"  that  the  joys  of  Hymen 
should  be  heis  in  less  than  one  fleeting 
year;  and  theDelphic  oracle  never  imparted 
half  the  satisfaction  to  its  anxious  en- 
quirers that  our  aged  sybil  invariably  did  to 
hers.  True  it  is,  however,  that  her  powers 
of  divining  good  fortune  in  some  measure 
depended  on  the  generosihr  of  her  appli- 
cants ;  and  while,  for  a  shilling,  or  less, 
some  poor  maidens  were  constrained  to 
put  up  with  the  promise  merely  of  ''  a 
ffentleman  with  a  one-horse  shay," — the 
boon  of  half  a  crown  would  purchase  a 
**  lord  with  a  coach  and  six."  Often  at 
<'  fkir  time*'  she  was  seen  to  retire  with 
some  expecting  lass  to  a  remote  corner  of 
Highworth  church-yard,  when,  like  a 
second  Cassandra,  "  big  with  the  mys- 
teries of  fete,"  she  would  unfold  her 
anxious  enquirer's  future  destiny ;  her 
predictions  might  not  ''  always  come 
true  to  the  exact  letter,  still  while  there 


was  life  there  was  hope,  and  who  would 
not  purchase  a  year  of  $uch  hopes  for  the 
trifling  sum  of  half  a  crown  7 — besides, 
eren  in  this  case,  the  verifications  of  her 
predictions  wereonly  in  unison  with  those 
of  our  great  High  rriest  of  Astrologers, 
Francis  Moore,  who  wonderfully  contrives 
that  every  thing  shall  come  to  pass  <'  the 
day  before,  or  the  day  after.''  It  should 
have  been  stated  before,  that  she  made 
her  mortal  exit  in  a  lane  in  the  vicinity  of 
Highworth,  and  that,  in  the  cofiin  with 
her  remains,  were  enclosed  a  knife  and 
fork,  and  plate ;  and  five  tapers  (not  wax 
we  presume)  were  placed  on  the  lid,  and 
kept  constantly  burning  till  her  removal 
for  interment ;  after  which  ceremony,  the 
whole  of  her  wardrobe  vnis  bflmt,  and 
her  donkey  and  dog  were  slaughtered  by 
her  nearest  relatives,  in  conformity  to  a 
superstitious  custom  remaining  among 
her  tribe^  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  east, 
where,  on  the  den:.ise  ot  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, the  whole  of  their  appendages 
both  living  and  dead,  are  destroyed,  in 
order  that  the  defunct  may  have  the 
benefit  of  their  services  in  the  next  world. 
It  is  said  that  a  memorial  is  to  be  erected 
to  her  memory  with  the  following  simple 
epitaph  :— 

"  Being  dead  yet  speaketh." 
Beneath  lies  one — ^they  say  could  tell 
By  the  magic  of  her  spell. 
By  the  moet  tmeiri]^  'igns. 
By  the  hand's  mysterious  signs, 
What  our  earthly  lot  should  be. 
What  our  futare  destiny. 
But  the  dust  that  lies  below 
Speaks  more  truly,  for  e'en  now. 
It  bids  the  proud,  ere  life  is  past. 
Contemplate  their  lot  at  last. 
When  this  world's  gaudy  vision's  gone. 
When  high  and  low  shall  be  as  one. 
When  rich  and  poor,  and  vile  and  just. 
Shall  mingle  in  one  common  dust. 

B.  T.  Pyke. 


h. 

m. 

tgutt   2 

i.    Day  breaks 

.     1 

38 

^7 

Sun  rises     .     . 

.     4 

25 

* 

—  sets      .    . 

.     7 

35 

Twilight  ends  . 

.  10 

22 

Lady's 

teal  bears  berries. 

aujgru0t  6. 

The  Season. 

The  summer  has  so  many  charac- 
teristics, in  the  atmosphere,  on  the  earth, 
and  in  the  waters,  and  their  chances  are 
so  many  with  chan  "  of  place,  and  their 
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succession  so  rapid  with  the  lapse  of 
time,  that  no  words  can  convey  any  thing 
like  an  adequate  idea  of  them;  and 
therefore  all  that  can  he  attempted  is  to 
excite,  in  those  who  '*  have  eyes  but  see 
not,''  a  desire  to  look  around  them  at 
that  which  is  produced  without  the  art 
and  labor  of  man,  and  they  will  find  a 
resource,  which  while,  by  the  spring  and 
impulse  it  gives  to  the  mind,  it  makes  the 
business  and  the  duty  of  life  go  smoothly 
on,  is  a  citadel  amid  misfortune,  an  inhe- 
ritance which  none  of  the  contingencies 
of  life  can  impair, — ^an  enjoyment  which 
is,  as  it  were,  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  world  of  possession,  and  that 
brighter  world  of  hope  to  which  it  is  so 
delightful  to  look  forward.* 


Summer  and  the  Poet. 
Poet. 

Oh !  golden,  golden  summer. 
What  is  it  thou  hast  done  f 

Thou  hast  chased  each  vernal  roamer 
With  thy  fiexcely  burning  sun. 


Glad  was  the  cuckoo's  bail ; 

Where  may  we  hear  it  now  ? 
Thou  hast  driven  the  nightingale 

From  the  waving  hawthorn  bough. 

rhou  hast  shrunk  the  mighty  river  ; 

Thou  hast  made  the  small  brook  flee 
And  the  light  gales  faintly  qnivei 

In  the  dark  and  shadowy  tree. 

Spring  waked  her  tribes  to  bloom. 
And  on  the  green  sward  dance. 

Thou  hast  smitten  them  to  the  tomb. 
With  thy  consuming  glance. 

And  now  autumn  oometh  on. 
Singing  'midst  shocks  of  cam. 

Thou  hastenest  to  be  gone. 
As  if  joy  might  not  be  borne. 

Summer, 

And  dost  thou  of  me  complain. 
Thou,  who,  with  dreamy  eyes. 

In  the  forest's  moss  hast  lain. 
Praising  my  silvery  skies  ! 

Thou,  who  didst  deem  divine 

The  shrill  cicada's  tune. 
When  the  odors  of  the  pine 

Gushed  through  the  woods  at  noon  t 

I  have  run  my  fervid  race  ; 

I  have  wrought  my  task  once  more  ; 
I  have  fiil'd  each  fruitful  place 

With  a  plenty  that  runs  o'er. 


There  is  treasure  for  the  gamer  ; 

There  is  honey  with  the  bee ; 
And,  oh  !  thou  thankless  scomer. 

There's  a  parting  boon  for  thee 

Soon  as,  in  misty  sadness. 
Sere  Autumn  yields  his  reign. 

Winter,  with  stormy  madness. 
Shall  chase  thee  from  the  plain. 

Then  shall  these  scenes  Elysian 
Bright  in  thy  spirit  burn  ; 

And  each  sommer^thought  and  vision 
Be  thine  till  I  retum. 

Howitt. 


*  British  Naturalist,  ii.  383. 


h.  m. 

Augutt  6.    Day  breaks       .    .     1  4'i 

Sun  rises     ...     4  27 

—  sets      ...     7  33 

Twilight  ends  .    .  10  18 

Meadow  saffron  begins,  or  is  about,  to 

flower. 

Flowering  rush  of  the  marshes  in  its 
fullest  flower. 


AU0U0t  7. 

Lambeth  Palace  Ga&oen. 

In  1817,  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  having  appointed  a  deputation 
to  survey  and  report  the  state  of  horti- 
cultures in  the  Low  Countries,  the  gentle- 
men appointed  to  the  tour  arrived  in 
London  in  August,  and,  preparatory  to 
their  departure  for  Flanders,  they  visited 
Covent  Garden  green  and  fruit  market, 
in  order  to  compare  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  horticultural  productions  with 
those  they  might  witness  in  the  foreign 
cities  they  were  about  to  visit. 

August  7,  the  Scottish  tourists  went 
early  in  the  morning  to  the  garden  at 
Lambeth  palace,  in  order,  chiefly,  to  see 
two  ancient  flg-trees,  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  cardinal  Pole,  about  1 558,  or 
nearly  260  years  ago.  They  were  found 
to  have  been  greatly  injured  by  the  severe 
winter  of  1813-14,'  ^tid  the  principal 
stems  had  in  consequence  been  cut  over 
near  to  the  ffround.  The  stems,  where 
cut,  were  as  uiick  as  a  roan's  thigh.  On 
one  of  the  trees  a  large  old  branch  still 
remained,  and  extended  to  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  wall.  The  whole 
breadth  of  this  tree  was  then  about  thirty 
feet:  the  branches  had  risen  forty  feet 
highy  having  been  trained  against  the  pa- 
lace wall    which  was  marked  with  naili 
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and  shreds  to  that  height.  The  tree, 
therefore,  had  covered  a  space  of  900 
square  feet;  and  bid  fair  soon  to  equal 
its  former  self.  The  fruit  is  of  the  kind 
called  the  whit^fig ;  but  there  was  none 
upon  the  tree  when  the  tourists  taw  it. 
Tney  remarked  that  fruit  seemed  to  have 
failed  very  generally  in  that  year. 

Lambeth  palace  garden  usually  pro- 
duces abundant  crops  of  very  fine  pears, 
apples,  plums,  and  peaches ;  but>  on  ac- 
count of  the  unfavorable  stat«»  of  the 
season  previously/  scarcely  a  specimen 
of  any  of  these  fruits  was  to  be  teen. 
They  observed  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  palace  some  fine  trees,  of  kinds  not 
usual  in  Britain,  and  which  in  Scotland 
are  common  in  the  form  only  of  shrubs. 
The  Carolina  sumach-tree  (rhus  elegans), 
the  scarlet  oak  (quercus  coccinea),  the 
three-thorned  acacia  (gleditschia  triacan- 
thoa),  may  be  mentioned ;  and  likewise 
two  excellent  specimens  of  catalpa  svrin- 
gifolia,  each  about  twenty  feet  high, 
which,  in  favorable  seasons,  seldom  failed 
to  produce  large  panicles  of  flowers.  A 
very  lofty  American  plane-tree  (plantanus 
occidental  is)  attracted  the  particular  no- 
tice of  the  visitors.  Its  shape  was  highly 
symmetrical;  the  lower  branches  then 
extended  not  less  than  48  feet  in  diameter, 
or  144  feet  in  circumference,  and^  pro- 
jecting very  considerably  beyond  those 
immediately  above,  they  literally  sweep 
the  grass;  while  the  upper  mass  of 
branches  and  foliage  rose,  bell-shaped, 
to  the  height  of  about  eighty  feet.  At 
three  feet  from  the  ground  the  trunk 
measured  nearly  eight  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. Some  of  the  first^mentioned  trees 
were  of  considerable  age :  this  plane-tree, 
however,  was  then  said  to  be  little  more 
than  twenty  years  old,  although  it  seemed 
double  that  age.  It  was  in  perfect  vigor, 
and  seemed  to  have  completely  escaped 
the  effects  of  the  winter,  1813-14,  already 
alluded  to,  which  proved  fatal  to  many  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  occidental 
plane,  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
"  We  admired,"  say  the  tourists,  "  the 
taste  displayed  in  preserving  an  ancient 
walnut-tree'  (juglans  regia),  although 
one  half  of  it  was  dead :  for,  as  the  bare 
spray  of  the  walnut-tree  speedily  blackens 
with  decay,  a  good  contrast  is  formed 
with  the  light  green  foliage  of  the  living 
part;  and  the  whole  seemed  to  us  to 
accord  well  with  the  venerable  antiruity 
of  the  arcbiepiscopal  palace." 


My  Lady  in  a  Gakdbn. 

Within  this  garden  here, 
Thii  happy  garden  once,  while  I  was  happy. 
And  wanted  not  a  free  acceat  nnto  it ; 
——I,  without  control,  alone  might  spend, 
With  eweet  Artemia,  in  these  fragrant  walks. 
The  days'  short-seeming  honrs  ;  and  ravished 

hear 
Ber  sweet  disconrses  of  the  lily's  whiteness^ 
1  he  blashing  rose,  hlue  mantled  violet. 
Pale  daffodil,  and  porple  hyacinth  ; 
With  all  the  various  sweets  and  painted  gloriet 
Of  Nature's  wardrobe ;  which  were  all  edtps'd 
By  her  diviner  beauty. 

Thos.  JUoy,  1617. 


h.  m. 
August  7.     Day  breaks       .    .     1  46 
Sun  rises     ...    4  29 
—  sets    .  .     .     .     7  31 
TwiligRt  ends  .     .  10  14 
French  marigold  flowers. 
Amaranths  of  various  sorts  in  flower. 
£arly  peaches  ripe. 
Apricots  ripe  in  abundance. 


au0U0t  8. 

August  8, 1817,  the  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society  tourists,  on  their  way  to 
Dover,  observed — *'  The  erand  and  massy 
ruins  of  Rochester  Castle  presented  us 
with  a  botanical  rarity,  during  a  very 
hurried  visit  which  we  paid  to  it;  in 
several  places  the  mouldering  walls  are 
covered  with  single  red  carnations  (dian- 
thus  caryophyllus),  which  were  now  in 
flower.  We  should  have  been  apt  to 
consider  these  as  accidental  wanderers 
from  some  neighbouring  garden ;  but  sir 
James  Edward  Smith,  in  his  Flora  Bri- 
tannica,  has  not  scrupled  to  describe  the 
plant  as  indigenous  to  England,  and  In 
mention  this  castle  as  a  principal  habitat.** 

They  spent  the  afternoon  at  Canterbury, 
greatly  pleased  with  the  cleanliness  of  the 
streets,  wiUi  the  beauty  of  the  terrace- 
walks  on  the  ramparts,  and  with  the  fine 
avenues  of  lime-trees  below;  but  not  a 
little  disappointed  to  find  workmen  en- 
gaged in  razing  to  the  ground  a  keept  or 
stronghold,  of  Norman  architecture,  with 
walls  ten  feet  thick.  '*  This,  we  think, 
might  have  been  spared,  both  as  an  orna- 
ment and  as  indicating  the  ar\tiquity  of 
the  place<  After  having  surveyed  the 
famed  cathedral,  and  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  Becket,  wc  visited  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  said 
to  have  been  the  earliest  Christian  esia- 
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blishment  in  England.    In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  abbey,  we  understood,  were 
still  to  be  seen  some  remains  of  monkish 
gardens.    We  accordingly  found  a  mul- 
berry-tree, two  vines,  and  three  or  four 
walnut-trees,  all  of  them  possessing  the 
marks  of  great  age.     The  mulhtrry'tree 
is  of  the  common  black  species  (moms 
nigra).    The  tree  has  a  renerable  aspect. 
It  had  once  been  both  loAy  and  spreading ; 
but  had  been  blown  down,  and  has  lain 
on  its  side  for  the  last  century  or  more. 
One  old  man  in  Canterbury  remembers 
it  in  its  present  recumbent  posture   for 
above  seventy  years  past,  and  declares 
that  he  knows  no  change  on  it.     By  per- 
mission of  the  lessee  of  the  garden  we 
particularly  examined  it.     The  remains 
of  the  original  trunk,  now  lying  horizon- 
tally  on  the  ground,  measured  in  length 
twenty-one  feet  and  a  half;  and  in  cir- 
cumference, at  four  feet  from  the  root, 
five  feet  eight  inches.    Two  large  branches 
have  risen  perpendicularly,  and  now  per- 
form the  office  of  stem,  forming  a  new 
tree  with  a  double  head.    The  first  of 
these  subsidiary  trunks^  which  springs  off 
at  the  distance  of  thirteen  feet  from  the 
original  root,  measures  in  height  six  feet, 
before  it  forks;   and  it  is  three  feet  in 
circumference.      The    other    new    stem 
comes  off  nearly  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  old  trunk,  and  rises  seven  feet  and 
a  half  before  dividing ;  like  the  former, 
it  is  about  three  feet  in  circumference. 
Both  of  these  form  handsome  heads,  and, 
taken  together,  cover  a  space   of  thirty 
feet  by  twenty-four.     On  examination  we 
perceived  that  a  certain  continuous  por- 
tion of  the  bark  was  fresh  all  the  way 
from  the  original  root ;  and,  by  removing 
a  little  of  the  earth,  we  likewise  ascer- 
tained that  many  new  roots,  though  of 
smaller  size,  had  been  sent  off  from  the 
base  of   the   two  branches  which    had 
formed  themselves  into  stems  and  heads. 
The  fruit  of  this  aged  tree  is  excellent; 
indeed,  it  is  commonly  said  that  the  fruit 
of  the  oldest  mulberry-trees  is  the  best. 
In  1815  the  berries,  sold  at  two  shillings 
a  pottle,  yielded  no  less  than  six  guineas. 
We  were  told  that  they  are  commonly 
bought  up  for  desserts,  by  the  *  gentle- 
men  of  the  cathedral,'  who,  like  their 
predecessors,  are  probably  no  bad  judges 
of  such  matters." 


wealthy  parishioners  displayed  wKen  ap- 
plied to  for  their  assistance  in  aid  of  pri- 
vate charily.  "I  am  sorry,"  said  he, 
'<  that  my  own  means  do  not  enable  me 
to  do  that  which  my  heail  dictates.  I  had 
rather  be  deceived  in  ten  instances  than 
lose  the  opportunity  of  making  one  heart 
glad — the  possession  of  wealth  ought  to 
stimulate  the  feelings  of  charity." 


He  that  says  well  and  doth  well  is 
comipendable ;  but  I  like  him  better 
that  doth  well  and  saith  nothing. — £b. 
Hc«. 


h.  m. 
Augutt  8.    Day  breaks      .     .     1  50 
Sun  rises     ...     4  30 
—  sets      ...    r  30 
Twilight  ends  .     .  10  10 
Devil's-bit  in  flower. 
Filberts,  in  early  years,  fit  to  gather. 
Leaves  of  lime-trees,  and  some  of  the 
elms,  change  color,  and  turning  yellow. 


Dr.   Andrews,  Dean    of  Canterbury, 
disliked  the  nicety  which  a  few  of  hu 


SlU9ll0t  9. 

August  9,  1744,  died  John  Brydges, 
the  "  great  **  duke  of  Chandos.  He  ex- 
pended £200,000  in  building  the  princely 
seat  of  Canons,  in  Middlesex,  where  he 
lived  with  a  splendor  to  which  no  other 
subject  had  ever  aspired.  It  was  errone- 
ously supposed  that  his  means  were  not  ad- 
equate to  the  maintenance  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  but  the  bills  of  the  tradesmen  were 
regularly  discharged  until  the  duke's  de- 
cease, when  he  was  buried  at  Stanmore- 
Parva,  or  Whitchurch,  the  parish  in  which 
Canons  is  situated.  Theie  is  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  to  his  memory,  in  a  cha- 
pel paved  with  marble  over  the  vault : 
bis  '*  effigies  *'  are  represented  as  large  as 
life,  in  a  Roman  dress,  between  his  two 
first  wives.  The  earlier  part  of  the  duke's 
manhood  was  spent  in  reflection  and  ob- 
servation ;  his  middle  age  in  business,  ho- 
norable to  himself,  and  serviceable  to  his 
country ;  and  his  advanced  years  in  ''  pa- 
tience, resignation,  and  piety."  His  libe- 
rality was  equalled  only  by  his  generous 
forgiveness  of  injuries.  Pope  disgraced 
his  muse  by  unjust  and  sarcastic  wit 
levelled  at  the  duke,  and  the  poet  meanly 
disclaimed,  and  Hogarth  punished  it  by  re- 
presenting the  bard  of  Twickenham  on  a 
scaffold  white-washing  Burlington-house, 
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and  bespattering  the  duke  of  Chandos' 
carriage  as  it  passed.  Yet  Pope's  verse 
respecting  the  short-lived  magnificence  of 
Canons  was  prophetic : — 

Another  age  ehall  see  the  golden  ear 
Embrown  the  elope,  and  nod  on  the  parterre  : 
Deep  harvests  bury  all  his  pride  has  planned^ 
And  laagbing  Ceres  reassume  the  land. 

The  stately  mansion  was  sold,  piecemeal, 
by  auction,  in  1747,  and  it  became  the 
rage  of  that  day  to  buy  something  at 
Canons ;  hardly  an  attendant  at  the  sale 
went  away  empty-handed,  so  numerous 
and  so  various  were  the  lots, 
lliedukeof  Chandos  liberally  patronized 
learning  and  merit.  A  clergyman,  much 
esteemed  by  the  duke,  was  one  day  view- 
ing the  library  at  Canons.  His  grace 
said,  **  Please^  sir,  to  fix  upon  any  book 
you  like,  and  it  shall  be  yours."  The 
gentleman  chose  one,  politely,  of  no 
great  price ;  afterwards,  on  turning  over 
the  volume,  he  found  a  bank  bill  of  con- 
siderable value  between  the  leaves. 
Greatly  surprised,  he  returned  it  with  the 
book.  The  duke  received  the  bill,  but 
gave  in  exchange  one  of  double  the  value, 
saying,  *'  Accept  that,  sir,  for  your  ho- 
nesty."* 

Few  particulars  are  known  of  this 
munificent  peer,  and  fewer  respecting 
the  edifice  of  Canons.  Its  site  is  now  in 
arable,  with  the  exception  of  a  compara- 
tively small  stone  edifice,  since  erected. 
The  church  of  Whitchurch,  almost  set  in 
solitude,  was  fitted  up  by  the  duke — it  is  a 
gem  of  which  Londoners  have  no  concep- 
tion. They  should  make  holiday  to  see  it. 
A  stroll  firom  thence  to  Stanmore  church, 
then  to  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  and  back 
tlirough  meadows  and  green  lanes,  by  the 
way  of  Willsden,  is  a  delightful  summer 
walk. 

"  h.  in« 

August    ^.     Daybreaks       .    .     1  53 

Sun  rises     ...     4  32 
—  sets      .     .     .     7  28 

Twilight  ends  .     .  10    7 
Lesser  persicary  flowers. 


2ltt0tt0t  10. 

August  10,  1786,  the  Rev.  William 
Bickerslafie,  minister  of  Ayleston,  in 
Leicestershire,  addressed  a  letter  from 
Leicester,  to  the  lord-chancellor  Thurlow, 
in  which  he  says — "  At  fifty- eight  years 
of  age,  permit  a  poor  curate,  unsupported 

•  Noble. 


by  private  property,  to  detain  your  at- 
tention a  few  moments.     From  1750  I 
have  been  usher  at  the  Free  Grammar 
School    here,  with  an    appointment  of 
£l9  16s.  a  year;  seven  years  curate  of 
St.  Mary's,   my  native   parish,    in   this 
borough;   then  six  years   curate  at  St. 
Martinis  with  Alt  Saints',  lately  bestowed 
by  your  lordship  on  Mr.  Greeory  of  this 
place ;  and  now  an  opportunity  occurs  to 
your  lordship,  to  give  me  an  occasion  to 
pray  for  my  benefactor,  and  those  that  are 
aear  to  him,  during  my  life :  'tis  this,  a 
dispensation  is  expected  every  day,  by 
the  head -master  of  the  school  where  I 
serve,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pigot,  vicar  of  Great 
Wigston,  in  this  county,  to  connect  a  fresh 
acquisition  in  Lincolnshire  with  it ;  and  he 
urges  your  lordship's  petitioner  to  try  for 
the  living  of  St.  Nicholas  here,  which  he 
must  relinquish.  It  is  simply  £35  a  year; 
but,  as  this  corporation  grants  an  annual 
aid  to  each  living  in  Leicester  of  £lO 
a  year,  St.  Nicholas,  joined  to  my  school, 
might  render  me  comfortable  for  life,  and 
prevent  the  uncertainty  of  a  curacy,  and 
the  hard  necessity,  at  my  time  of  life,  of 
being  harassed,  in  all  weathers,  by  a  dis- 
tant cure."     In  a  letter  to  a  fiiend  on  the 
Ame  subject,  he  urges  interference  on 
his  behalf,  "  The  living  is  yet  undisposed 
of:  the  lord  chancellor  is,  or  lately  was, 
at  Buxton,  and  I  remain  uninformed  of 
any  thing  further:  there  is  no  room  to 
expect  a  smile  of  fieivor  till  the  gout  is 
more  civil.    It  seems  like  a  chancery 
suit.    The  present  chancellor  is  said  to 
be  a  leisurely  gentleman  in  these  matters. 
He  keeps  livings  in  suspense.    This  may 
be  designed  to  accumulate  an  aid,  to  pay 
for  the  seals  and  induction.     Swift  says, 
'Lord  treasurer,  for  once  be  quick.'  Should 
you  tell  the  lord  chancellor,   '  It  would 
suit  him,  and  that  I  say  it,'  it  might  cost 
me  the  loss  of  his  slow  favors.    At  tny 
age,  i  could  tell  him,  with  strict  pro- 
priety, <  Bis  dat,  qui  cito.' " 

Mightier  interests  prevailed,  and  Mr. 
Bickerstaffe  remained  till  his  deaths  in 
1789,  without  preferment.  The  du- 
ties of  his  functions  he  discharged  assidu 
ously ;  and,  being  possessed  of  much  me- 
dical knowledge,  he  employed  it  in 
comforting  the  afiiicted,  as  he  did  the 
small  surplus  of  his  little  income  in  al- 
leviating distress.  He  gave  two  guineas  a 
year  out  of  his  pittance  towards  a  Sunday 
school,  which  he  labored  to  establish  in 
his  parish.  His  industry  and  humility 
hre  apparent  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
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letters  :— '' As  ry  absence  from  Ay  lesion 
on  the  common  week  dnys  maflces  it  an 
indispensable  6iiy  to  spend  my  time,  as 
much  as  possible,  on  a  Sunday,  among  Uie 
parishioners,  and  assist  them  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public,  I  think  the  method  I  have 
adopted  very  convenient  for  that  purpose. 
1  bring  with  me  bread  and  butter,,  and, 
with  half  a  pint  of  friend  Chamberlain's 
beer,  take  an  expeditious  refreshment  be- 
fore the  family  dines,  and  then  go  out 
among  the  cottagers.  I  might  dine,  if  I 
chose  it,  every  Sabbaih-day,atMr.Cham- 
berlain*s  cost;  but  that  would  frustrate 
wy  designs." 

We  are  apt  to  forget' goodness — the 
goodness  which  vaunteth  not  itself,  and 
which  is  nut  seen  in  our  blind  hurries 
to  commeiuorate  what  is  called  greatness. 
Is  there  a  greater  character  in  society 
than  **  a  gthnl  parish  priest  ?  *' 


August  10.     Day  breaks  . 
Sun  rises 


h*  in* 

.     .     1   57 

.     .     4  34 

—  sets  ....     7  26 

Twilight  ends  .     .  10    3 

Sun-flower  flowers  abundantly. 


augu0tll. 

The  Village  Church. 
[For  tho  Year  Book.] 

Time,  the  universal  destroyer,  is  ne- 
vertheless the  universal  beautifier.  It 
confers  the  ripeness  of  manhood,  before 
it  brings  on  the  chilly  winter  of  age,  and 
it  sheds  the  mellow  tranquilliW  and  the 
repose  of  centuries  on  the  lofty  tower, 
which,  ere  long,  it  will  level  in  the  dust. 
Like  the  cannibal  who  fattens,  before  he 
feasts  upon,  his  victim ;  time  only  scatters 
beauty  that  it  ma^  have  the  malignant 
pleasure  of  tramphng  upon  it — the  grati- 
fication of  destruction  is  enhanced  by  the 
beauty  of  the  object  destroyed. 

Were  reality  to  be  reversed,  and  could 
modern  times  boast  of  architects  superior 
to  those  of  the  past  ages, — the  pile  of  to- 
day, though  unequalled  in  every  point  in 
which  human  ingenuity  could  be  exerted, 
would  still  be  unable  to  cope  with  its 
more  aged  brother,  in  impressing  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  with  that  train  of 
deep  and  retrospective  thought  into 
which  we  are  naturally  led  by  gazing  on 
some  hoary  ruin,  sanctified  by  time,  and 
pregnant  with  recollections  of  romance 


and  chivalry.  The  newly  erected  church 
has  an  appearance  of  freshness  which 
seems  to  msinuate  the  novelty  of  the  re- 
ligion it  is  dedicated  to  promote.  The 
venerable  tower  of  a  village  church 
speaks  in  a  iar  different  language.  The 
stillness  of  age  is  upon  it.  The  green 
youtli  of  the  ivy  is  forcibly  contrasted 
with  the  gray  old  age  of  the  mouldering 
stone.  He  who  died  yesterday,  reposes 
by  the  side  of  him  who  died  centuries 
before.  The  past  and  the  present  are 
strangely  interwoven.  On  viewing  the 
newly  erected  house  of  God,  we  cer- 
tainly may  rejoice  in  the  structure,  as  a 
proof  of  the  spreading  influence  of  the 
tloly  Gospel,  and  a  consequent  increase 
of  civilization.  But  the  shrine,  hallowed 
by  age,  stands  like  an  ancient  landmark 
to  tell  us  that  despite,  the  wrath  of  roan, 
the  deluded  fanatic,  or  the  attacks  of  in- 
fidelity, our  religion  has  survived  the  shock, 
and  claims  our  affection  for  the  perils 
which  it  has  surmounted. 

The  appendages  of   the   old    village 
church  aaa  greaUy  to  the  beautiful  ideas 
with  which  it  is  invested.    The  bell,  that 
early  offspring  of  music,  is  indispensable 
in  almost  every  stage  of  life.     We  can 
tell  by  its  gay  and  lively   pealing  that 
hands,  and,  we  hope,  hearts  have  been 
united.    Its  slow  murmur  utters  a  tale 
not  to  be  mistaken — a  warnmg  differing 
fi'om  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  event 
which  the  latter    proclaims    must    in- 
evitably overtake  us  all.    In  the  feeling 
words  of  Southey,  it  is  '*  a  music  hal- 
lowed by  all  circumstances — which,  ae> 
cording  equally  with  social  exultation  and 
with  solitary  pensiveness,  though  it  falls 
upon  many  an  unheeding  ear,  never  fiiils 
to  find  some  hearts  which  it  exhilarat.es, 
some    which    it    softens.''     Buonaparte, 
walking  upon  the  terrace  at  Malmaison, 
heard  the  evening  belk  of  Ruel.    His  am- 
bitious thoughts  assumed  a  tinge  of  mo- 
mentary sadness,  and  a   recollection   of 
less   troubled   and  more  innocent  days 
rushed  across  his  mind, — ''  If  such  is  their 
effect  upon   me,  what  must  it  be  with 
others.^' — Did  not  his  conscience  say  to 
him,  if  such  is  their  effect  upon  you,  so 
deeply  stained  with  crime,  so  deaf  to 
every  voice,  human  and  divine,  how  be- 
neficial must  the  effect  be  when  these 
sounds  fall  upon  an  ear  that  has  never 
been  closed  to  the  voice  of  mercy  and 
peace  ? — Such  thoughts  might  have  flitted 
across  his  brain  for  a  moment,  but  they 
were  too  pure  there  to  fix  their  resting- 
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place.  It  is  an  instrument  breathing  a 
rude  music,  but,  in  spite  of  civilizatioD,  it 
loses  not  a  single  charm.  The  camel  and 
the  ass  refuse  to  proceed  when  their  bell 
is  removed  and  the  tinkling  ceases,  and 
many  of  us  could  with  dtflficulty  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  we  were  going  to  church, 
were  we  not  invited  by  the  sacred  and 
accustomed  summons.  We  live  in  days 
when  it  no  longer  reminds  us  of  slavery. 
No  curfew  quenches  the  cheerful  blaze  m 
the  hearth,  or  robs  a  winter  evening  of  its 
social  happiness.  The  half-merry,  half- 
melancholy  peals  that  swell  the  eveninff 
breeze  glide  gently  over  the  tranauillised 
senses,  and  leave  us,  like  Garrick  between 
Tragedy  and  Comedy,  doubting  whether 
we  will  yield  to  sadness,  or  resign  our- 
selves to  mirth. 

Another  feature  of  the  old  village 
church  is  the  venerable-looking  sun-dial^ 
a  stone  in  which  indeed  there  is  a  sermon, 
or  at  least  a  Mibject  for  one,  viz.  some 
Scripture  text  rudely  carved.  The  in- 
animate index  of  revolving  time,  it  looks 
with  apathy  and  indifference  upon  all 
around  it,  and,  though  wanting  the  tone  of 
the  bell  to  give  utterance  to  its  speechless 
admonition,  the  silent  shadow  that  it 
casts  expresses  a language,a  visible  rhetoric, 
that  the  poorest  peasant  can  understand. 
It  is  true  it  will  not  go  ten  degrees  back- 
wards for  us ;  but  if  properly  applied  it 
may  enable  us  by  its  warning  to  live  a 
life,  though  short  in  days,  yet  long  in 
deeds  of  goodness  and  Christian  charity. 
And  can  we  forget  the  favorite  old  seat  at 
the  porch.  Here  the  rustic  pilgrim,  before 
he  enters  the  houje  of  God,  rests  his  toil- 
strung  limbs.  Here  the  villagers  congregate 
in  a  knot  and  discuss  the  politics  of  the 
village — the  last  wedding,  or  the  freshest 
grave,  are  jnain  themes  of  discourse.  Here 
the  ancient  dames,  with  their  prayer-books 
neatly  folded  in  their  glazed  handkerchief, 
and  attired  in  their  scarfs,  refreshed  by  a 
week's  repose,  canvass  the  merits  of  the 
parson's  wife,  or  reprobate  the  vanity 
which  induces  some  Cicely,  or  Phoebe,  to 
deck  her  perishable  body  in  such  an  un- 
profitable gaudiness.  Alas!  did  not  they, 
m  their  spring  time,  love  to  bask  in  the 
sun,  and  to  heighten  their  charms  by  a 

Siy  riband,  or  an  envy-exciting  lace? 
bservation  will  find  an  ample  field  to 
Toam  over  in  the  church  porch ;  and  the 
benevolent  Christian  will  rejoice  in  con- 
templating the  unpolished  throng,  ap- 
proaching the  altar  of  God,  with  their 
countenances  clad  in  the  smiles  of  Sab- 


bath peace.  He  will  reflect  on  the  tweet 
repose  of  that  everlasting  Sabbath  when 
we  shall  rest  from  our  labors  in  the  pre- 
sence of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Opposite  the  church,  and  in  a  sheltered 
comer,  stands  the  vicarage  house,  such  a 
one  as  Hooker  would  have  loved ;  where 
he  could  eat  his  bread  in  peace  and  pri- 
vacy. Who  can  read  Goldsmith's  beau- 
tiful lines  on  the  village  curate,  and  not 
admire  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  the 
vivid  purity  of  the  character  he  draws? 
How  di£ferent  is  his  description  of  the 
priest  from  that  in  Pollok*s  Course  of 
Time,  where  the  author  labors,  toils,  and 
pants,  and  leaves  us  in  pain,  not  in  peace. 
And  such  a  pastor  here  resides,  active  as 
Gilpin,  learned  as  Hooker,  and  poor  in 
spirit  as  Herbert.  He  is  not  a  dumb  dog 
tnat  does  not  bark.  He  is  the  physician  of 
his  flock,  spiritual  and  bodily-^a  coun- 
sellor to  the  foolish— a  reprover  of  the 
wicked — an  encourager  of  the  lowly  and 
meek-hearted— a  father  to  the  ft^heriess — 
a  husband  to  the  widow — the  prop  of  the 
aged,  and  the  guide  of  the  young.  He 
meddles  but  little  m  nttters  of  state,  but 
when  he  does  he  supports  his  king,  and 
proves  himself  a  zealous  defender  of  the 
church.  *<  Our  minister  lives  sermons — 
he  is  even  as  hospitable  as  his  estate  will 
permit,  and  makes  every  alms  two  by  hij 
cheerful  giving  it.  He  loveth  to  live  in  a 
well  repaired  house,  that  he  may  serve 
God  therein  more  cheerfully,  and  lying 
on  his  death-bed  he  bequeaths  to  each  of 
his  parishioners  his  precepts  and  ex- 
amples for  a  legacy,  and  they  in  requital 
erect  every  one  a  monument  for  him  in 
their  hearts."  These  are  the  words  of  the 
estimable  Fuller,  and  in  these  has  he 
written  his  own  character.  Mai^  villages 
in  England  have  such  a  pastor — would 
that  every  one  had  1  Let  a  blind  guide 
depart,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  ikithful 
minister.  The  change  will  fully  prove 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind  is  well  inclined 
to  follow  righteousness  when  it  is  incul- 
cated by  one  who  practises  *  what  he 
preaches. 


South  8um§ham,  nmr  SauAamptmi, 
April,  1831. 


J.  K. 


August  II.     Day  breaks 
Sun  rises    . 
—  sets    . 
Twilight  ends 
Golden  sparwort  flowers. 
Meteors  oummon  at  this 


h.  m 
•     2     0 
.     4  35 
.     7  25 
.  10     0 
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to   be  let,  I 

iaduced 

by  my  antiqu 

larian  propens 

tOtMk   i 

I  out,  and  lo 

make  all  due 

BAYNAItDS,  SUIlltEV. 

IFer  the  Ytmt  Book.1  "  Why— ye».     Of   lale   years  tney   have 

[twMHcalm  evening  in  apiing  when     b^n  rendered  excellent;  thau;;li  I  have 
int  taw  Baynardg.  heard  that  in  former  times  eighi  liocses 

[  had  been  house-hunting   in  Surrey     could  not  drag  a  carriage  iliruuph  Ihem. 
tome   days,  and   having  heard   tiiat     One  thing  I  must  say  for  lliem  ;  which 
'  ■     '  is,  thai  ihey  are  not  so  dusty  in  dry  wea- 

ther as  the  roads  on  our  !:ghler  soil."  "T 
will  not  be  daunled,  ihcn  ;"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Bqi" — objected  anollief  friend— "the 
house  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  IS  deslilule  of  modern  com  fans, 
my  reader  comprehend  the  due  weight  There  are  no  grales  in  ihe  wi'Je  large 
of  this  opprobrium,  I  must  inform  h]m  tire-places,  and  the  windows  are  all  case- 
that  the  foitunale  inhabitants  of  ibe  dry  inents.''  "  So  much  ihe  better,''  rhvd  \, 
nnd-district  actually  regard  ihe  dwellers  "  I  will  forego  a  few  luxuries  for  the 
in  the  clay  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  sake  of  living  iu  a  real  old  house."  Ai 
knd  "  down  in  the  clays"  is  to  a  Surrey  this  confession  some  shrugged,  some 
man  the  climax  of  all  human  misery,  hemmed,  some  lifted  their  eye-brows, 
"  But  art  tlie  toads  good  ?"  I  enquired,  and  my  friends  seemed  about  lo  qive  up 
Vol.  I.— 30.  3  H 
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the  uvument  in  despair,  when  a  single 
lady  of  a  certain  age  timidly  fidtered  forth 
-^'<  There  are  no  neighbours/'  ^  And  no 
scandal,  miss  Mousetrap"— ^I  xetorted— 
**  For  my  part,  I  hate  what  is  called  a 
good  neighDOurhood/'  The  good  com- 
pany were  now  silenced  by  amasement, 
and,  seeing  that  they  woi^  not  waste 
any  further  reasoning  upon  a  madman,  I 
ordered  my  gig,  and  set  out  in  seaich  of 
Bayaards. 

Passing  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
pictufttqoe  Iowa  of  Guiklfoni,  I  turned 
to  the  left,  and,  leaving  the  high  road  to 
Portsmouth,  proceeded,  under  chalky 
hills,  broken  imto  pits,  the  steep  sides  <m 
which  almost  presented  the  appearance  of 
lofty  cliflsy  glittering  in  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  blue  sky  seen'  through  their  ab- 
rupt chasms.  Oa  my  right  hand  the 
silver  stream  of  the  river  Wey  laved  the 
base  of  that  singular  and  abrupt  hill  on 
the  summit  of  whieh  stands  the  ruined 
chapel  of  St.  Cathenao,  and  before  me 
spread  the  darkening  woods  of  an  exten- 
sive paik.  No  ihirer  combination  of 
natural  objects  can  meet  the  eye  of  a 
traveller.  Continuing  to  wind  amongst 
woods,  hiUs,  asd  pastures,  and  having 
passed  through  the  loaely  villaoe  of  Wo- 
nersh,  I  at  length  emerged  through  a 
rocky  sandy  vray  iaio  V^ita  a  dilfereat 
style  of  country —- different,  yet  not 
without  its  own  peculiar  beauty.  It  con- 
sisted of  small  hills  or  rather  knolls  of 
ground  interposed  between  flat  spreading 
commons,  on  the  verge  of  which  ancient 
and  picturesque  cottages  generally  ap- 
peared, half  sunk  in  trees.  Some  of  these 
commons  contncted  themselves  into  the 
real  village-green  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments, as  described  by  the  poet ; 

The  noisy  geaae  that  gabbled  o'ei-the  pool. 
The  pUyfol  childimi  just  let  looio  from  school. 
The  wmtch-dog't  Toice  thatbay'd  the  whis- 
pering wind. 
And  \be  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  Tscaat 
mind. 

On  one  side  the  richly  wooded  hill  of 
Hascombe,  on  the  other  the  heathy 
eminences  of  Ewhurst  and  Leith,  formed 
a  line  background ;  though  these  ranges, 
retreating  from  each  other  more  and  more 
as  I  advanced,  made  it  evident  that  the 
country  was  opening  out  into  the  wider 
champaign.  I  was  sorry  fbr  this,  fbr  I 
love  hills,  and,  by  the  time  I  had  reached 
the  not  very  inviting  village  of  Cranley, 
I  had  almost  begun  to  say, — **  After  all, 


my  friends  were  right.  This  country  will 
never  do  for  me.''  My  rising  disgust  was 
much  encreased  by  the  pretensions  to 
suburban  elegance  which  are  displayed  at 
the  further  end  of  the  village,  where  a 
white  square  column,  surmounted  by  a 
pine-apple,  performs  die  part  of  «  direc- 
tion-post, flanked  by  a  little  squase  house, 
with  a  row  of  ^ff  fir-trees  in  front,  and 
where  a  yew-tree  as  bare  aad  as  t^  as  a 
May-pole  displays  a  scanty  top,  cut  into 
the  lemblaBce  of  some  indescribable  bird. 
However,  on  leaving  the  village,  the  road 
once  mofe  tarns  in  the  direction  of  the 
hills,  and  becomes  strikingly  beautifbl 
from  tho  rich  oak  woods  which  rise  on 
either  hand,  so  as  to  form  a  oontinued 
avenue  of  mpre  than  two  miles  in  length, 
reaching,  as  if  in  fact  it  were  part  of  the 
property,  to  the  very  lod^s-gate  of  Bay- 
aaras.  He  ground  also  is  mere  varied, 
after  the  village  is  passed,  risiae  into 
wood-crowned  eminences,  topped  by  an- 
cient fiurms ;  while  a  noble  sheet  of  water, 
that  forms  a  reservoir  (br  tha  Saci^  and 
Sussex  canal,  enriches  die  view,  aad  leads 
the  eye  along  its  bending  course^ "to  the 
blue  summits  of  distant  Hindhead. 

I  had  now  mounted  a  pretty  steep 
hill,  when  through  a  vista  in  the  woods 
I  caught  the  first,  the  most  striking  view 
of  the  old  mansion  of  Baynards.  All  in 
front  lay  in  deep  shade,  except  when  the 
lighter  branches  twinkled  to  a  wandering 
sunbeam;  beyond  these,  the  grey  and 
lordly  dwelling  steeply  rising  from  a 
grassy  knoll,  with  all  its  pointed  gables, 
and  stone  muUioned  windows,  and  tall 
clustered  chimnies,  seemed  to  slumber  in 
the  mellow  western  light.  My  first 
thouffht  wasy^**  How  grand — how  beau- 
tiful r'  My  second* — "  Is  it  possihie 
that  I  shall  ever  live  in  so  lovely  a  place  V 
As  yet  unadmonished  by  the  real  uaro- 
mantic  evils  of  a  house  in  bad  repair,  I 
had  long  made  a  real  old  mansion  the 
Utopia  of  my  imagination;  and  here  was 
a  house  not  only  ancient,  but  beautifol, 
not  a  mere  husk  of  antiquity,  but  full  of 
anticrae  and  lol^  associations. 

I  had  ascertained  a  little  of  the  history 
of  Baynards  when  I  began  to  think  of  it 
as  a  reeideace,  and,  as  f  gazed  at  its  gray 
walls,  the  names  of  Sidney,  More,  and 
Evelyn  roee  to  ray  recollection.  To  an 
ancestor  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  of  Penshurst 
the  first  gmnt  of  the  Baynards  estate  had 
been  ma^e  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ; 
the  present  mansion  had  been  built  by  a 
descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  had 
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afterwards  be«li  obdnpied  by  a  brother  of 
ifae  mtbor  *f  Syira.  In  nvtbei  an  exnlted 
mood,  then>  i  tanied  vg^  the  -amfOaeh 
towaidi  the  hM8e;~btit,  alas,  I  looM 
in  Tain  for  an j  Teetige  of  Uie  nobl«  aveniie 
of  oaks  which  Mr.  Hiehatd  £velyn>  ih  a 
letter  to  his  oelebrated  brother^  Johir, 
dated  tfab  first  of  October^  1669,  tbdi 
deseribes.  ''The  oheii  wttlke  t6  my 
honab  whs  j^onied  about  sixty  yeilrssinee. 
It  elitends  iti  length  aboot  seventy  rods 
(at  antecfD  feet  and  a  half),  and  hath  fiftv 
tieefr  of  a  side.  The  walke  is  in  breadth 
three  rodde  and  a  half,  and  the  trees 
planted  about  twenty-four  fbote  as  under. 
They  cover  the  whole  walke  like  an  ai^ 
boor,  and  nijpread  sereh  rodde  and  a 
quarter.  There  is,  by  estimation,  three 
quarters  of  a  load  of  timber  in  each  tree, 
and  in  their  loppes  three  cords  of  wood, 
one  with  another.  Their  bodies  are  but 
shorty  being  topped  when  they  were 
plantedi  For  their  heads  few  exodling 
ihem,  many  of  them  being  planted  by 
ihemseWes  in  the  parke,  and  not  being 
hindered  by  others,  spread  5  rodde  a 
yete/'*  These  had  disappeared^  and 
the  absenee  of  all  large  tiriiber  on  the 
estate  proved  that  the  prdperty  had  long 
passed  oift  of  noble  into  needy  hands. 

Thtf  house  itself,  though  apparently  as 
perfect  in  all  its  substantial  fnrts  as  the 
oay  it  was  built,  bespoke  a  century  of 
neglect.  The  fhie  old  porch  was  blocked 
up  by  a  shabby  plantation,  and  had  been 
(as  I  afterwards  discovered)  Converted 
into  a  larder.  After  looking  for  some 
time  in  vain  for  an  entrance,  I  came  into 
a  small  court,  to  which  th«  Vatest  impres- 
sion of  footsteps  condocted  ne,  and  ar- 
rived at  a  large  door*  on  each  side  of  which 
a  bundle  of  fnrxe  Was  stack  upright  on  a 
pole,  to  serve  the  purposes  or  a  mat,  as 
the  well-worn  and  mud-besmeared  con- 
dition of  each  fully  indicated.  The  door,' 
which  fitted  into  a  deep  and  very  flat- 
tened arch  of  stone,  was  of  massive  oak, 
studded  with  enormous  octagon-headed 
nails,  against  one  of  which  a  piece  of 
iron  performed  the  part  of  a  rapper.  By 
aid  of  this  I  brought  oat  a  respectable 
looking  woman,  wIk>  admitted  me  into  a 
spacious  and  lofty  kitchen,  sup^^ied  with 
a  wide  open  avchied  chimney,  which  was 
in  itself  an  apartment  and  with  many  a 


*  From  a  MS.  at  Wotton,  kindly  stet  me 
by  Mr.  Bray,  who  CMifciaiied  Manning's  His- 
tory of  Surrey. 


fnoke^stained  rafter^  and  dim  rvcess,  de^ 
oorated  with  ghostly  flitch(99*  Having 
intimated  th«t  I  was  come  to  see  A^ 
house,  I  was  coifdutted  ove^  it  by  the 
good  woman,  whose  huibttiid  mmed 
Uie  sonwindiiig  landy  and^  (»otrttary  to 
my  expectations,  fouttd  the  apartments 
much  larger  and  loftier  than  is  usual  in 
old  muttions,  and  the  plan  of  the  whole 
building  much  more  regular  than  I  should 
have  supposed.  A  large  hall  in  the 
centre^  decorated  with  a  carved  oak  screen, 
divided  the  offices  from  two  spacious 
tittin^rooms ;  over  the  hall  an  immense 
apartment  separated  two  sets  of  lofty 
bed-tooms ;  and  a  gallery  of  a  hundred 
feet  in  length  ran  akmg  the  top  of  the 
house,  oplfoing  on  either  hand  int^ 
smaller  dormitories.  In  this  gallery,  my 
guide  informed  me,  an  annual  cricket 
match  used  to  be  played  by  the  men  of 
Rudgwick  against  the  men  of  Cranley,>-  • 
two  neighbouring  villages.  I  can  scarco 
ly  imagine  a  more  inconvenient  spot  for 
such  an  exploit.  A  ghost  also  was  saio 
to  walk  here  (of  course  such  a  place 
could  not  be  wiuioat  one),  in  the  form  of 
an  old  lady  carrying  her  own  head  in  a 
btt^et.  The  grand  stair-case  was  pecu- 
liar. It  occupied  a  large  and  projecting 
gable,  was  of  immense  width  and  solidity, 
and  kept  turning  about  a  square  buttress, 
ft  from  .the  very  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
nottsew  All  the  doors  and  fire-places  were 
of  the  l^w  flattened  arch  peculiar  to  the 
Tudor  period,  and  the  windows,  of  great 
sice  and  height,  were  most  of  them  di- 
vided into  two  horizontal  ranges,  by  a 
cross  b^r  of  stone,  and  again  into  numer- 
ous compartments,  by  upright  stone  mul- 
lionb.  ouch  views  of  the  surrounding 
country  as  could  be  obtained  through 
their  dingy  casements  v^ere  beautiful  in 
the  extreme,  although,  on  one  side  of  the 
house,  a  farm  yard,  a  dirty  pond,  sundry 
bams,  and  a  wheat  stack,  with  a  cock 
flapping  his  wings  on  the  top  of  it,  did 
not  compose  a  very  charming  foreground. 
I  was  disappointed  in  finding  the  rooms 
so  entirely  destitute  of  ornament.  There 
was  none  of  the  rich  carved  wbrlf  which 
usually  decomtes  an  old  mansion,  and  I 
could  only  account  for  the  absence  of  it 
by  supposing  that,  as  the  house  became 
deserted  by  its  nobler  inroatesj  the  orna- 
mental parts  were  by  degrees  removed  to 
other  plaotfs*-a  conjecture  which  was 
strengthened  by  the  woman's  informing 
me  that,  within  her  time,  the  Onslow 
femily    (who    possessed   Baynards)  had 
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removed  lome  Tery  (toe  stained  glass 
from  the  hall  windows  to  the  church  of 
Clandon,  near  which  village  they  have  a 
splendid  old  country  seat. 

The  apartment  at  Baynards  which 
made  the  most  impression  upon  me  was 
the  great  room  over  the  hall.  There  was 
a  savage  obscurity  and  vastness  about  it, 
that  was  extremely  striking.  Besides  a 
deep  oriel  window,  there  was  an  archway 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  leading  to  a 
kind  of  oratory.  The  old  oak  floor  was 
in  a  most  picturesque  state  of  disrepair, 
and  as  uneven  as  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
The  dim  light,  admitted  through  the  only 
window  which  had  not  been  blocked  up, 
served  to  swell  the  proportions  of  the 
room  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  three 

S'gantic  iron-studded  doors,  mocking  at 
e  puny  entrances  of  modem  times, 
conducted  the  imagination  bevond  the 
bounds  of  vision.  **  Aye,  Sir.''  said  the 
woman,  seeing  me  pause,  and  look  cu- 
riously around  me, ''  this  be  a  big  room 
sure  enough,  and  very  convenient  for  the 
purpose  to  which  a  tenant  put  it  some 
years  ago."  '« What  purpose  ?  "  I  hastily 
asked,  half-expecting,  iwlf-hoping,  to 
hear  some  tale  of  terror.  ^'  Whv,  Sir, 
he  dried  his  malt  here  to  defraud  the  go- 
vemmentr— 4md  ever  since  there  have  been 
such  a  power  of  rats.'* — '<  Oh  what  a  fall 
was  there,  my  countrymen,''  muttered  I.  • 
''  Yes,  Sir/'  said  the  woman,  supposing 
me  much  interested  in  the  intelligence, 
**  it  was  indeed  a  veiy  shocking  thing,  for 
he  was  Ibund  out,  and  obliged  to  fly,  and 
died  soon  after,  some  say  of  a  broken 
eart — ^but  that  may,  or  may  not  be,  you 
now."  «  Well,  well,  after  all"  thought  I, 
"  something  of  a  story  of  rustic  horror 
might  be  made  out  of  this.  Give  but  the 
man  a  high-minded  wife,  and  a  beautiful 
daughter,  after  Uie  fkshion  of  modern 
*  tale-concocters.'  "—''And  when  did  these 
events  take  place  f  "  I  enauired.  '*  Thirty 
years  gone  last  Lammas,''  replied  my  in- 
formant ;  **l  was  but  a  girl  then,  but  I 
remember  the  time  by  the  token  that 
yonder  great  meadow  down  there,  which 
we  call  the  forty  acres,  was  then  first 
drained.  Before  that,  it  had  always  been 
as  fine  a  piece  of  water  as  ever  you  could 
see.  with  plenty  of  fish,  and  with  boats 
and  swaoi.     x  on  may  yet  see  the  old 


pond-head — ^that  high  bank  with  the  trees 
upon  iL"  *'  Shade  of  Evel^  1  "—thought 
I — ^  here  has  been  spoliation  with  a  ven* 
geance  I  Not  a  vestige  left  of  that  beau- 
tiftil  natural  mirror,  which  must  have 
reflected  the  landscape  so  happily  in  that 
peculiar  spot.  Why,  now  that  I  know 
there  was  once  water  there,  the  whole 
park  looks  like  an  eyeless  hie  1  Doubt- 
less on  that  ample  pool  many  a  lord  and 
lady  gay  has  launched  forth  in  gilded 
barge,  startling  the  echoes  with  music 
and  light  laughter.  How  changed  f—But 
I  will  spare  my  reader  any  more  of  my 
lamentations  on  the  subject.  Few  may 
feel  as  I  do  with  regard  to  even  usefiil 
changes,  and  what  are  called  improve- 
ments. Neither  shall  I  say  whether,  dis- 
gusted by  these  alterations,  and  by  the  neg- 
lected state  of  the  house,  I  gave  up  idl 
thoughts  of  dwelling  in  it,  or  whether  I 
made  a  fool  of  myself,  and  laid  out  a 
power  of  money  in  restoring  it  to  its  an- 
cient splendor.  I  will  however  finish 
the  dny  with  my  reader,  and  conduct  him 
safe  out  of  the  dreary  house. 

The  sun  was  very  low  when  I  got  into 
my  giff^  yet  his  beams  still  lingered  upon 
the  old  gray  edifice,  as  I  turned  to  give  it 
a  parting  look  of  the  warmest  admiration, 
for  distance  veiled  all  the  ravages  of  time 
and  neglect,  and  gave  it  an  appearance  of 
even  lordly  grandeur.  I  mounted  the 
hill  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  ih* 
beauttftil  village  of  Rudgwick  with  its 
ancient  church,  and  scattered  embosomed 
ferms,  and  iust  before  the  descent  on  the 
opposite  side  I  checked  the  rein  to  gaze 
upon  the  glorious  scene  below.  The  sun, 
which  had  once  set  to  me  in  the  vale,  was 
just  resting  his  orange-colored  orb  upon 
the  blue  ridge  of  Black  Down — the  name 
given  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Hind- 
head.  Long  shadows,  and  golden  lines 
of  light,  wei*e  falling  over  the  richest 
landscape,  diversified  in  the  distance  by 
the  dark  fir-woods  of  Petworth,  and  the 
bold  forms  of  the  Sussex  downs.  I  waited 
till  the  last  glimpse  of  the  sun's  rim  had 
sparkled  ftom  benind  the  hill,  and  then, 
proceeding,  sunk  down  into  a  sort  of 
quiet  patriarchal  country,  the  r  collec- 
tion of  which,  and  of  my  sensa'  ons  on 
beholding  it,  inspired  meat  a  fiUure  time 
with  the  following  poesy  :— 


Though  not  from  crowded  streets  I  hither  came, 
Methought  *twas  long  since  I  had  round  me  seen 
Such  true  repose ;  though  not  oppressed  with  grief 
More  than  time  brings  to  all,  I  deeply  felt 
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Twas  a  heart-healing  land.    The  country  there 
Seemed  God's  own  country,  for  the  use  of  man 
Intended,  and  by  man's  abuse  unstained  : — 
Woods  for  his  hearth  and  pastures  for  his  board. 
And  yet  the  landscape  in  its  simple  wealth 
Had  something  of  a  lordly  aspect  too^ 
fine  old  English  look. 

JVvM  the  Two  Mtmttomi,  m  Potm. 

Will  the  reader  pardon  me,  if  I  also  give  him  a  description  in  Terse  of  the  tinging 
of  tlie  nightingales  in  that  part  of  the  world?    Such  things  will  not  do  in  prose. 

Ne'er  heard  I  such  a  band  of  nightingales 

As  hailed  the  rising  of  the  ▼ernal  Moon; 

Not  one  poor  pensive  solitary  bird, 

With  interrupted  strain,  but  thousands  sang-^- 

Yea,  tens  of  thousands— an  unceasing  song. 

All  notes  were  heard  at  once,  of  every  kind^ 

At  everv  distance,  from  the  nearest  oak 

To  the  horizon's  verge,  till  heaven's  whole  cope 

Was  but  a  dome  to  one  resounding  choir. 

All  notes  were  heard  at  once — the  quick  sharp  beat. 

The  double  thrill,  the  liquid  gurgling  shake, 

And  that  one  lowest  richest  tone  of  all, 

Its  under  murmur  of  delicious  sound 

Perpetual  kept^  to  harmonize  the  whole. 

TU  Two  Mi 


^  «....  4wwtake  my  leave  of  my  reader, 
— whom  I  fear  I  have  detained  too  long— • 
with  an  extract  from  Manning's  folio 
History  of  Surrey,  containing  Uie  most 
authentic  historical  account  of  Baynardj : 

^  Baynards  is  an  estate  in  Cranley  pa- 
rish and  Ewhurst,  about  a  mile  distant  on 
the  south-east  from  Vacherie,  in  Cranley. 
In  the  25th  of  Henry  Vlth.  William 
Sydney  Esquire  had  leave  to  impark 
800  acres  of  land  in  Ewhurst,  Cranele,  and 
Huggewick,  within  his  Maner  of  Bay- 
nards. He  was  living  here  in  12  Henry 
VI.,  and  dying  8th  Octr.,  28  Hen. VI., 
Ao.  1449,  was  buried  at  Cranley.  It 
was  afterwards  the  estate  of  Sir  Regi« 
nald  Bray,  who  gave  it  to  his  Nephew 
Edmund,  hj  whom  it  was  sold  to  his 
brother  Sir  Edward.  Sir  Ed:  the  younger, 
resided  here  during  the  life  time  of  his 
father,  and  even  as  late  as  the  year 
1577,  about  which  time  it  was  purchased 
by  Sir  George  More  of  Losebv,  who 
built  a  mansion  and  dwelt  here.  The  next 
possessor  was  Richard  Evelyn  Esquire 
of  Woodcote,  in  Epsom,  younger  brother 
of  John  author  of  the  Sylva  who,  speak- 
ing of  the  okes  planted  here  by  his 
brother,  says  that  he  lived  to  see  them  so 
finely  thriven^  though  in  a  barren  soil  and 
cold  clay,  as  to  contain,  one  with  ano- 
ther, 3  qrs.  of  a  load  of  timber  in  a 
tree. — He   adds  that  dttr  bis  brother's 


death  they  were  all  cut  down  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  persons  who  continued  to 
detain  the  just  possession  of  this  estate 
from  those  to  whom  in  honour  and  con- 
science it  belonged.  Since  which,  how- 
ever,  he  speaks  of  it  as  at  length  disposed 
of,  and  expresses  himself  glad  that  it  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  its  then  possessor. 
The  aforesaid  Richard  Evelyn  died  at 
Epsom,  March  1669  (see  inscription  in 
Epsom  church)  leaving  one  only  aaughter 
and  heir,  Ann,  wife  of  Wm.  Montague 
Esquire,  son  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer  of  that  name,  of  whose 
heirs  it  was  purchased  by  Richard^  first 
Lord  of  Onslow,  from  whom  it  descended, 
with  the  other  fiunily  estates,  to  George. 
Earl  Onslow." 

I  have  only  to  add  that  since  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Onslow  family,  it 
has  thrice  changed  its  owners. 
May  27,  1831. 

Hydon  Hill. 

This  conical  hill,  in  Surrey,  to  th« 
south  of  Godalming,  and  in  the  vicinage 
of  Baynards,  overlooks  the  wolds  of  Sur- 
rey and  Sussex.  It  is  the  subject  of  a 
poem  containing  these  passages  descrip- 
tive of  the  country— 

Now  on  the  summit  rapt  I  stMid, 
Tho  centre  of  the  drclinc  Uad;^ 
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See,  aimiuQ,  abore,  below. 

What  beauties  blase,  what  colova  glow ! 

Blending,  inteisecting,  meeting. 

Or  in  lengthened  file  fetreatiag  } 

Slop'd,  or,  with  abrapt  abyss, 

Scoop'd  into  chalky  predpioe  ; 

Smooth,  or  varioo^y  emboes'd. 

Bare,  or  with  many  a  bed^»-row  croni'd, 

Innomerons  rise  the  hills  aronnd. 

And  shot  the  lnjn^inBape's  faxthest  b^ifnd. 

Swells,  o'er  all,  the  c^ing  sky. 

How  grand,  how  vast  a  canopy ! 

Above  of  deep  cerulean  hne. 

Low  it  bends  to  palest  blue. 

And,  on  the  horison  bright. 

Melts  away  in  liquid  white^ 

Where  clouds,  of  downy  texture,  spread. 

Pillows  meet  for  angel's  head. 

Now  the  restless  eye  may  rove 
From  meid  to  mead,  from  grove  to  gio««  j 
Now  the  village  church  it  idewa 
Nested  in  its  ancient  yews  ; 
Fields  with  com,  or  paftwe*  gnen. 
And  stripes  of  barren  heath  between  \ 
TUlas,  farms ;  and,  glimmering  cool^ 
The  glassy  pond,  or  rushy  pool7 
Softly  blue  the  distance  fades 
In  aerial  lights  and  shades. 
411,  that  a  painter's  eye  can  chaim. 
All,  that  a  poet's  heaft  can  waim. 
The  soul,  at  one  excnnive  glance. 
Seises  amid  the  wide  expai^se. — 
Where  the  vale  appears  to  rise 
And  mingle  with  the  meeting  sklow, 
Back'd  bv  the  chalk-pit's  snowy  hue, 
Guildfovd's  turrets  meet  the  view[. 
Above  impends  Ae  castle  hoar. 
Where  Tndition^s  bahbling  Ion 
TeUs,  that  a  Saxon  king  did  keep 
The  rightful  heir  in  dungeon  deep. 
On  a  rock,  abfive  the  plain, 
Risee  Catherine's  ruin'd  fane  ^ 
And,  where  yonder  bold  hUl  gwells» 
From  out  ita  deep-entangled  dells, 
Msr|ha  boasts  her  house  of  prayer ; 
Sister- saints  the  maidens  were. 
Who,  a  time-worn  legend  says. 
Themselves  the  hallowed  w%Us  did  raise. 
And  a  wondrous  hammer,  still, 
Tost,  as  they  toil'd,  from  hill  to  hill. 
Far  away,  |Mle  Hindhead  frowns. 
With  level  ridge  ef  snn*haint  dowae ; 
With  pointed  summit,  steep  a^d  high. 
Towers  fir-cinctnr'd  Crooksbury. 
Oaiing  there,  the  mind  recals 
Waveriey's  old  abbey-walls. 
Or  sees  die  oak's  rade  bianchf^  w«ve 
O'er  Lnd's  wild  stream,  and  wisard  cave. 
Below,  like  one  vast  wevy  mead. 
The  wooded  plains  of  Sussex  spread. 
Is't  Fancy's  cheat,  or  can  the  eye. 
Beyond,  a  gleam  of  sea  descry  ? 
Now  I  turn,  where  Hascombe  vaunts 
Its  beechen  bowers,  and  Diyad  haunts  ; 
Now,  where,  on  Bwhurst's  bieesy  mouiid, 


T^m  line  t|41  if^iitoiU'f  broed  vans  ronnd. 
And  the  distent  tower  of  Leith 
Looks  o'er  the  ful^ect  land  beneath. 

Nearer  es  the  eye  retoxne. 
Fresh  beautiesi  raptur'd,  it  dieceme. 
Like  the  green,  and  funi^y  ocean. 
Waving  with  a  gentle  motion. 
The  billowing  barley,  o'er  the  vale, 
Yaries  with  the  varying  gale. 
While,  in  never-ending  race. 
Light  and  shade  eadi  odter  dbaee. 
O'er  its  undulating  face. 
See,  vheie  two  hills  enibraeing  meet. 
And  form  a  jingle  at  their  feet, 
Screen'd  by  elms  and  poplars  tall, 
A  cottage  rears  its  humble  wall — 

Now  the  steep  my  steps  descend, 
Now  to  the  gresey  dell  I  wend. 
How  chang'd  the  prospect !  Naught  is  seen 
Save  aaure  sky,  and  hill-side  green. 
Whose  epreade  the  flock  whose  tinkling  bell 
Soits  the  lonely  echoes  well ; 
And  the  valley  jocund  rings, 
WhUe  the  blithe  turf-cutter  sings— 

Oh,  ye  delicious  solitudes. 
Of  peace  the  only  true  abodee. 
Still  charm  my  fancy,  for  to  me 
Nature  is  true  luxury  f 
More  fair  to  me  yon  bells  of  heath, 
TheiA  glowing  India's  gaudiest  wreath  ^ 
More  sweet  the  breese,thet  sweeps  the  broom. 
Than  all  Arabia's  soft  perfume ; 
More  bright  the  dew-drop  on  its  stems. 
Than  rich  Goleonda^s  rsdiant  gems. 
Then,  rinoe  Nature,  without  eost. 
Gives  all,  that  wealth  herself  can  boest. 
Let  me  true  to  Nature  prove. 
Talk  with  her,  in  gtade  end  grove ; 
By  the  babbUng  brook;  and  stUl 
Woo  hey  chams  on  Hydon  HiU.* 


A  Rural  Descripti^hn. 

**  At  the  doore  of  the  houw  yon  meet 
with  a  walke  with  fine  aveBues,  in  figuve 
tike  a  staire;  the  oakes  that  eompose  it 
make  one^  with  extasie^  adratrt  the  height 
of  their  tops,  raising  one's  eyes  from  die 
root  to  the  columD ;  then,  precipitatiDg 
them  down  againe^  one  doubts  whether 
the  earth  beares  them,  and  whether  or  no 
they  carry  not  the  earth  at  their  roots : 
you  would  think  that  their  proud  heads 
ar^  forced  to  bend  under  tiie  weight  of 
the  heavenly  globes,  which  burden  they, 
with  groaning,  support;  their  armes 
stretcht  towaids  heaven,  embiaoing  it^ 
seem  to  beg  of  the  stars  their  influences 
altogether  pure,  and  to  receive  them  before 


*  The  Wenver^s  Boy,  and  other  Poems,  by 
Chanacy  H.  Townshend,  1825,  p.  42,  9u 
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they  hare  at  all  lost  of  their  innocence  in 
the  bed  of  the  elements.    There,  on  every 
side,  the  flowersy  haying  had  no  other 
gardener  but  nature^  sent  a  sharp  breath, 
that  quickens   and    satisfies  the   smell. 
The  sweet  innocence  of  a  rose  on  the 
eglantine,  and  the  glorious  azure  of  a 
violet  under  the  SM^eet  briars,  leaving  us 
not  the  libertie  of  choice,  msUce  us  judge 
that  thev  are  both  one  fairer  than  the 
other.    The  spring  there  composes  all  the 
seasons;  there  no  venomous  plant  buds, 
but  her  breath  soon  betrays  her  safety; 
there  the  brookes  relate  their  travels  to  the 
pebbles;  there  a  thousand  feather'd  voyces 
make  the  forrest  ring  with  the  sweet  mu- 
sic of  their  songs;'  and  the  sprightful 
assembling  of  these  melodious  throats  id 
so  general,  that  every  leaf  in  the  wood 
seems  to  have  taken  ihe  shape  and  the 
tongue  of  a  nightingale ;  sometimes  you 
shall  hear  them  tickle  a  consort ;  another 
while  theyMe  drag,  and  make  their  music 
languish ;  by  and  by  they  passionate  an 
elegie,  by  interrupted  sobbs;  and  then^ 
again,  sonen  the  violence  of  their  voyces, 
more  tenderly  to  execute  pitty ;  and,  at 
last,  raise  their  harmony ;  and,  what  with^ 
their  crotchets  and  warbling,  send  forth 
their  lives  and   their  voyces    together! 
Echo  is  so  delighted  with  it,  that  she 
seems  to  repeat  their  aires  only  that  she 
may  leame  them ;  and  the  rivolets,  jealous 
of  their  musique,  as  they  fly  away,  gmm- 
ble,  much  troubled  that  they  cannot  equall 
them.    On  the  side  of  the  castle  two 
walks  discover  themselves,  whose  con-' 
tinned  green  frames  an  emerald  too  big 
for  the  sight;   the  confused  mixture  of 
colours  that  the  spring  fastens  to  a  million 
of  flowers,  scatters  the  changes  of  one 
another;   and  their  tincture  is  so  pure, 
that  one  may  well  jud^e  that  they  get  so 
close  one  to  another,  onely  to  escape  the 
amorous  kisses  of  the  wind  that  courts 
them.    One  would  now  take  this  meadow 
for  a  very  calme  sea ;  but  when  the  least 
Zephyrus  comes  to  wanton  there,  *tis  then 
a  proud  ocean,  full  of  waves,  whose  face, 
furrowed  with  frownes,  threatens  to  swal- 
low up  those  little  fools ;  but,  because  this 
sea  has  no  shoure,  the  eye,  as  afrighted  to 
have  run   to  long  without  finding  any 
coast.  Quickly  dispatches  the  thought,  to 
the  end   of  the  world,  and  the  thought 
being  doubtful  too,  doth  almost  persuade 
himself  that  this  place  is  so  full  or  charms, 
that  it  haUi  forced  the  heavens  to  unite 
themselves  to  the  eartli.    In  the  midst  of 
\h\%   so  vast,  and  yet  so  perfect,  carpet. 


runs  in  with  silver  bubbles  and  streams^ 
a  rustick  fountain,  who  sees  the  pillows 
of  her  head  enameled  with  jessemmes, 
orange  trees,  and  mirtles,  and  the  little 
flowers  that  throng  round  about  would 
make  one  believe  they  dispute  who  shall 
view  hhnself  in  the  stream  first;  seeing 
her  face  so  young  and  smooth  as  'tis, 
which  discovers  not  the  Jeast  wrinckle, 
'tis  easie  to  judge  she  is  yet  in  her  mother's 
breast,  and  those  great  circles  which  she 
binds  and  twines  herselfe,  by  reverting 
so  often  upon  herselfe,  witnesse  that  'tis 
to  her  griere,  and  against  her  will,  that  she 
finds  herselfe  obliged  to  go  from  her  na- 
tive home :  but,  alx>ve  all  ihinn,  I  admire 
her  modesty,  when  I  see  her  (as  ashamed 
to  be  courted  so  neere  he?  mother)  mur- 
mur and  thrust  back  the  bold  hand  that 
touches  her.  The  traveller  that  comes 
hither  to  refreshe  himselfe,  hanging  his 
head  over  the  water,  wonders  'tis  broad 
day  in  his  horizon  when  he  sees  the  sunne 
in  the  antipodes,  and  never  hangs  over 
the  bank  but  he's  afraid  to  foil  into  the 
firmament.'^ — Bergerac 


WOTTOM,   SURBET 

[For  the  Year  Book*] 

Mr.  Hone, 

Having  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Mickleham  and  Wotton  churches,  Surrey, 
I  made  the  following  observations: — 
Mickleham  church,  which  stands  by  the 
road  side,  midway  between  Letherhead 
and  Dorking,  presents  good  specimens  of 
the  Saiton,  Norman,  and  Gothic  styles  of 
architecture.  In  a  small  chapel,  seem- 
ingly used  as  a  vestiy,  is  a  richly  sculp- 
tured tomb  of  one  of  the  Wyddovrson 
or,  as  Aubrey  saith,  the  Wyddolkson,  fa- 
mily :  it  t#as  erected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose  "  livelie 
povrtraitvre  "  foirly  wrought  in  brass,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  person  who  rests 
below,  are  in  most  excellent  preservation. 
The  font  is  ptobably  Norman ;  it  is  cut 
out  of  a  black  hard  stone,  and  highly  po- 
lished ;  there  is  a  fine  one  somewhat  of 
earlier  date  at  Hendon,  Middlesex,  and  an- 
other still  more  remarkable,  atBrigfaton  old 
chufcih,  Sussex.  Among  other  interesting 
objects  I  noticed  a  curious  Saxon  window, 
and  two  crowned  heads  on  either  side  of 
the  western  door  sihirking  pleasantly. 
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WOTl'ON  CHURCH,  KENT. 


foimerly  a  place  oTsomecoDiequencei  il  d[  John  Evelyn,  Era. 

iimentioDed  in  Domesday — "Nigellbolds  of  tbii  place,  Hcond  ton 

Michelham  of  Ihe  bishop  of  BBieiu.  Ans-  of  Hitlurd  Evelyn,  Eiq. 

frig   held   it  of  king   Edward.     It   has  •'"'-  •'•''''8  -"'^ "«  J"""!* 

always  been  asKSsed  at  five  hidM.      The  in  "y.r.1  .mploym«»^  of -hich  i« 

arable  is   four   ploughlaods.     There  are  »' Comm«.on«  of  tb.  Pnvy  8.d  .»  t 

two  plounhs  in  the  demeine,  four  villains,  honour»bl«»nd  DerHtuued  hii  ' 

four  bondsinen,  and  two  ministert.   Here  .     .          '  .     :^ 


church,  two  acres  of  meadow,  and  a  ili^"or8lonr^B^'^T're™d 

wood  of  tbcee  hogs.      In  the  time  of  the  ^^d  luefal  Wotki,  fell  ulcfp  oo  the  27  da* 

Confessoi  it  waa  valued  at  three  pounds,  of  Febmuj  1705-6,  being  the  Sfiyear 

subsequently   at  fifty  shilliogs,  and  it  is  of  hli  ige,  io  fall  hope  of  a  glorious 

now  estimated  at  four  pounds,"  Sic  Reiametion,  ihio'  fuih  in  Jeiui  Chiiit. 

Wollon   church   is  chiefiy  remarkable  Living  in  an  age  of  eitiaoniinary 

from    its  containing  the  cemetery  of  the  KvmO  ud  Revoloiioni,  be  leaiot 

Evelyn  family,  which  is  situated  in  the  ("  hi-^lf  "«rteil)  "liii  TmiJi, 

north  aisle  of  the  chancel,  and  inclosed  ''"'=''  P™"""  "  h»  inttBiioa 

by  a  wooden  railing.      The  tomb  of  the  i.'^^whil  U 'not  konn. 

iltustrioui,   John   Evelyn   stand,  on  the  ^'':;Ll 'tl:  tii:™'!.  no  «i:d^™  ' 

right  hand  aide  of  the  enttance.     He  lies  |^,  ^^  „^  pieir. 

nbove  ground,  in  a  stone  coffin  which  ii  of  five  Sont  and  thne  l)aii«hur. 

cased  by  a  larger  one  of  fnr  marble,  on  turn  to  him  from  liii  mow 

the  slab  of  which  the  foUowbg  epitaph  i*  vinuaui  and  eicellmt  wife 

graven: —  Maiy.iolo  daughter  inJ  beireii 
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of  Six  Rich*  Browoe^  of  Sayet 
Court  near  Deptford  in  Kent, 
onelj  one  dmoghter,  Susanna 
married  to  William  Draper, 
Esq.,  of  AdKomb  in  this 
Coonty,  survived  him  ;  the 
two  others  dying  in  the 
flower  of  their  age,  and 
all  the  Sons  very  young,  ex- 
cept one,  named  John,  who 
deceased  24  March,  1698-9, 
in  the  45  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  one  son,  John,  and 
one  daughter,  Blizabeth. 

His  ^  virtuous  and  excellent  wife  **  re- 
poses in  a  like  sepulchre  on  the  left  hand 
tide  of  the  entrance,  and  the  goodly  effi- 
gies of  his  ancestors  surround  the  walls. 
Among  these  may  be  seen  the  twenty- 
four  children  of  George  Evelyn,  Esq., 
who  died  in  1603,  kneeling  on  stony 
cushions,  with  their  hands  clasped  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  saving  three  or  four 
infants  who,  strangely  swathed  with  sundry 
bandages,  are  tying  at  the  feet  of  their 
brethren. 

Besides  tlio»e  already  mentioned,  the 
church  contains  several  monumenta, 
among  which  are  two  tablets  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  the  de- 
ceased members  of  his  family.  His 
lordship's  eulogy,  written  by  his  countess, 
paints  nis  virtues  in  glowing  colors ;  it 
concludes  thus — '*  His  afflicted  widow, 
and  once  happy  wife,  inscribes  this 
marble ;  an  unequal  testimony  of  his 
worth  and  excellence,  and  her  affection, 
wishing  that  heaven  to  her  may  grace 
supply,  to  live  as  well,  and  as  prepared 
to  die."  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  fair 
tablet,  denoting  the  vault  of  the  ancient 
fiunily  of  the  Steeres,  Oekley. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  has  been 
partly  modernised;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation^  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  containing  the  ashes  of  John 
Evelyn^  would  little  deserve  attention. 
The  porch '  represented  in  the  accompa- 
nying sketch  is  the  interesting  spot  where 
he  was  taught  to  read  by  the  village 
schoolmaster. 

It  may  not^  perhaps^  be  generally 
known^  that  Mr.  William  Glanville^  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  treasury^  reposes  be- 
hind the  church,  and  that  yearly,  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  death,  which  happened 
in  January,  1717^  forty  shillings^  in  ac- 
cordance to  his  last  will^  are  or  were 
paid  to  five  poor  boys  of  Wotton,  upon 
condition  that  they  should^  with  their 
hands  laid  on  his  tomb,   reverently  re- 


peat the  Apostle's  creed,  the  Lonfs 
prayer,  the  commandments,  and  part  of 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Corinthians,  and 
write  in  a  legible  hand  two  verses  of  the 
said  chapter.  The  surplus  of  an  annuai 
bequest  of  £30  he  ordered  to  be  applied 
to  other  charitable  uses. 

J.  F.  R. 
Wahoarthf  June  10th,  1831. 


The  Palace  of  Worldly  Felicitie.  * 

The  palace  was  situated,  or  built,  in  a 
pleasant  vallie  upon  the  fbote  of  a  high 
mountain,  environed  with  hills  on  every 
side,  whereby  it  was  not  only  defended 
from  force  of  tempests  which  way  soever 
the  wind  blew,  but  the  very  hills  them- 
selves were  very  sightly  and  serviceable ; 
for  on  the  one  side  was  a  goodly  vineyard, 
wherein  grew  grapes  of  sundry  sorts  ;  on 
the  other  side  it  yielded = a  great  quantity 
of  graine ;  on  another  side  were  proper 
woods,  which  yielded  a  good  store  of 
timber  and  trees,  wherein  bred  all  manner 
of  birds ;  on  another  side  were  warrens 
and  conniborrowpt)  full  of  haces  and  Con- 
nies ;  in  another  place  was  a  goodly  park, 
wherein  was  no  want  of  deer,  red  or  tal- 
low. Beyond  these  hills  were  goodly 
forests  full  of  gentlemanly  game  for  hunt- 
ing. In  the  vdley  where  the  palace  stood, 
was  a  marvellous  faire  greene  meadow, 
through  the  middest  whereof  ran  a  river  of 
fine  fresh  water,  upon  the  brimroes  where- 
of, on  both  sides  along,  grew  apple  trees, 
peare  trees,  plum  trees,  olive  trees,  elder 
trees,  oke  trees,  elm  trees,  and  such  like ; 
fast  by  the  goodly  banke,  also,  grew  many 
young  hasil  trees  full  of  nuts,  at  the  time 
of  the  yeere  ;  and,  by  that  againe,  such 
store  of^ walnut  trees ;  besides  many  ponds 
of  fish,  and  excellent  orchards  of  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  and  goodly  gardens  also  of  sweet 
flowers.  The  river  was  not  without  great 
store  of  waterfouls ;  and,  as  for  the  wood, 
there  bred  in  it  hawkes,  hemes,  pelicans, 
phesants,  cranes,  woodcocks,  bitterns,  kites, 
crows,  cormorants,  turtles,  woodquists, 
eagles;  to  be  short,  all  kinds  of  birds 
possible,  as  might  be  perceived  by  the 
leathers,  which   fell  from    them  to   the 

f  round  pruning  themselves ;  what  should 
speak  of  pigin  houses,  and  of  such 
bankitting  places,  fine  and  delicate  ?  why 
it  were  but  folly.    Besides  all  this,  you 

*  From  theVoyage  of  the  Wandering  Knight, 
translated  from  the  French  by  W.  O.,  and 
dedicated  to  Sir  F.  Drake.     (Black  letter.) 
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miMt  think  what  tkere  wert  of  tennis 
ooart%  tnd  other  places  of  pastimes,  the 
vnlls  ^eseof  were  very  hign,  insomuoh 
that  it  would  have  made  one  amaoed,  and 
desire  to  look  down  from  the  tof^  There 
was  also  a  marrailoiifle  moete,  and,  fearful 
to  behold,  the  bridge  whensof  was  not 
broad,  and  called  Desperation,  the  passage 
over  being  a  long  narrow  ^lank,  so  that,  if 
one  went  awrie,he  fell  m  with  hazard 
never  to  be  recovered.  The  stables  were 
fiiU  of  goodly  horses,  as  hobbies,  jennets, 
barbed  horses,  geldings,  hackneys,  mules, 
camels,  and  colts;  the  kennds  lull  of 
dogs,  as  grey4ionnda»  otter-hoonds,  hare- 
hounds,  spaniels  for  land  or  water,  Ba»- 
tivea  for  bull,  bears,  and  boaie.  We  supt 
in  a  banketting  house,  aad  our  anppir 
excelled  all  the  fere  that  aver  I  sair.* 

FLTTTON. 
[For  the  Tear  Book.] 
I. 
We  passed  the  low  s^Mse  will,  and  stood 

Bende  the  heedless  doMl, 
That  lay  '  anknoving  and  anknoini' 

Each  in  his  aanow  bed — 
Oe'r  which  the  mellow  sanuiiier  sen 
Its  evening  glories  shed* 

II. 
And  on  die  sleek  and  Teidant  sod, 

4  lengthened  shadow  thiew, 
Wheie'er  an  anpretending  stone 

Or  hillock  aaae  to  view  ; 
Trophies  that  proved  dealh'a  klng^  cUn, 
Beyond  all  pleading*  troe. 

III. 
And  there,  the  chwch-yard  path  beaide, 

A  dial  stood,  to  ehow 
How,  fleeter  than  the  light^wing'd  wings. 

Our  miantes  come  and  go« 
And  certain  and  onceasing  change 
Aweit  on  all  below. 

IV. 
W&  gazed  vpon  its  tarnished  feoe. 

Just  u  the  eolemn  chime 
Rocked  the  grey  tow'r  whoM  son-lit  walls 

Rose  on  oor  gmie  sublime 
And,  to  the  well-toned  heart,  it  seaoied 
To  say-^^  Redeem  the  time»" 

V. 

And  now  wa  sought  the  weleosM  poich^ 

Upon  whose  firont  are  shown— 
With  rasaet  moss  that  lies  in  spoS^ 

And  Uchena  oveigrpwn. 
The  bearings  of  my  Lord  de  Grey, 

Canred  daintUy  in  gtoncf 

*  FUtton  chuch,  Bedfordshire,  waa  pioba* 
bly  bniit  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  fifteenth 
centnzy,  by  Reginald  loid  Grey,  whose  arms, 
quartering  those  of  Uattiiigs,  are  carved  on 
the  porch. 


▼I. 
Three  aaue  bars,  with  other  three 

Between,  of  viigin  white. 
Which  coaningly  enwroa^t  ware  borne. 

By  that  redoubted  kni^ 
Sir  Henry,  at  Caerlaveroc, 

When  Edward  led  the  fight.* 

vri. 
We  sat  within  ha  quiet  diade 

And  on  the  aunny  acene^ 
More  lovely  by  the  contrast  made. 

And  pleasingly  serene, 
Gaaed  with  a  joy  we  aearoe  had  known« 

Since  life  waa  yoang  and  green^ 


▼III. 
Xre  pleasure  bad  been  linked  to  paia^— 

And  asked  oanalvea  the  while. 
Why  man  should  "  toll  ao  hard  to  gain 

"  A  w»f^H>i"iffntf>)  pile" 
Thav  whilst  it  cravea  the  stiaagar'a  tear, 

ProTokes  the  acomei^s  smile* 

IX. 
But  now  the  grey  old  oaken  door 

Swung  open  to  the  touch. 
And  up  and  down  die  breeiy  aisle 

We  passed,  and  pondered  much  ; 
Nor,  as  we  spoke  of  nmital  man, 

Poigot  that  wa  waaa  auch. 

z. 

For  aa  we  oaasa  widiin  its  walls 

So  calm  a  feeshaass  fell 
Upon  car  minds,  wa  doomed  that  hero 

That  perfect  peace  must  dwell 
Which  scatters,  from  its  healing  ^^ings, 

Delighto  which  none  can  tell  | 

XI. 
And  feared  that  oar  unhallowed  haate. 

And  sounding  step,  had  aeared 
Ibo  gentle  spirit  froaa  Its  rest-** 

Which,  aa  It  mpward  fend. 
Had  waked  thoaa  stiarings  in  the 

Whose 


ZIS. 


And  hence,  with  sttid  and  fhoughtfel 

We  moved  along  the  nave. 
And  through  a  atately  iron  gats** 


*  Caeriaverce  aaalla,  in  Suatland,  waa  be- 
afeged  by  Bdwaid  I.,  in  iaO0.  Amongst  hia 
felloweia  waa  Henry  do  Ctey,  a  aasmbev  of 
thia  hnnoMble  feasify*  His  arms»  which  are 
preciaely  the  aame  with  thoee  heao  deecribod, 
are  thus  set  forth  in  the  old  rhyming  nam- 
tive  of  the  siege  : 

'     «*  Ktikti  Us  Ofcai*  hi  fe  U 
Use  fiOtt  halt  fletfttfttv  Is  ceaq^ 
Vaitin  obatt  H  yar  inrait  centt 
Bs  ¥1  ^Uxn,  U  brai  mwu— 
9axv9  hs  argsnt  e  Us  a^." 

The  dUai^uisbiad  and  ami«blo»  but  tU4Mad 
lady  Jaas!,  oame  of  this  steok* 

t  The  Cchmbarimi  of  the  Greys*  is  en- 
tered from  the   nave.     It  consists  of  few 
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A  costly  monmnent  appeared 
Onr  poor  regavdt  to  crave  y 

XIII. 

4  g»y  and  gilded  tluog^ 
Tbongb  dimmed  and  sullied  mnch  by  time. 

Whoae  qoick,  but  noiselesa  wing* 
Faiuiing  the  haughty  brow,  had  soothed 

Its  winter  into  spving. 

XIV. 
And  close  beside,  i»«il«at  state. 

Reposed  his  Ifdy  faiv'*- 
Their  faces  gazing  on  the  roof. 

Their  ha^  cgpnosed  in  pr^y'r. 
And  odieis  of  the  house  and  line 

Of  bold  do€hpsy  wese  these, 

xw. 
By  love  and  grief  ao  enloglied. 

They  seoMd  too  good  foe  oaith. 
And  yet,  t^e  la^0M«e  of  the  Fatf  • 

Exbibite4  so  4eit>th 
Of  wordsj  t^  sonnd  thip  dei|th|e^  pifdw 

Of  9uch  unsullied  wortb  1 

XVI, 
Kow  by  a  dark  and  windii^  s^ir,K 

We  guned  the  lariat's  height^ 
And  fjBasted  Q9  the  ^dlF  view 

Which  opened  to  our  sight. 
In  all  the  greenness  of  the  spring. 

And  summer^  glovy  dighC. 

And  on  th^  s^ll  chorchyanl  bfffii?pth>rf» 

Whose  soft  a^kd  j^raasy  8q4« 
flo  purely  bright,  ft  s^med  Ujut  tbeve 

Ifo  human  foot  had  trod — 
Was  rulBed  with  the  colls  of  thoset 

Whose  sovds  had  gone  to  God— 

X¥III. 

Whose  sonls  had  gone  to  God,  though  few 
Their  di^  on  oaorth  had  beem,^- 


apartments  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  tne  chan- 
ceL-cnd  of  the  chniroh  oecnpymg  the  an|^e 
fanned  by  its  aonth  and  west  arms. 

*  This  was  Beary,  earl  of  Kent,  who  bailt 
the  first  rom  in  1(K)6.  Ho  married  Maiy, 
daughter  of  sis  John  Cott««  i  md  tbair  dR» 
gies,  splendidly  habited  aq4  crowned,  lie  di- 
rsctly  fronting  the  gates  above  menkioiied* 
The  other  apartments  were  subsequently 
erected « 

t  Wordsworth  has 

*'  the  ground  beneath 
Is  rufled  with  the  cells  of  death.'' 

These  graves  are  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  in  a  spot  which,  I  ftsb'sss,  is  not  ea^ 
of  access.  There  are  bat  few  graoUtmtM  in 
t^kia  part  of  the  cemetory  ;  the  billowy  ridgea 
hese  adverted  to  (very  many  of  which  seem, 
horn  their  sise,  raised  over  the  remains  of 
mfanU),  being,  in  most  instances,  the  only 
memorials  for  tha  dead. 


For  there  how  many  baby-graves 
Ranged  siOe  by  side  were  seen'i 

So  thickly  sot,  a  living  child 
Hight  seniecly  paas  betneesA, 

xu.^ 

And  there,  we  brMtM  a  wish  to  lie 

Remote  froqi  folly's  noise — > 
It  seemed  go  fit  a  resting-place 

Between  the  care  that  cloys 
In  such  a  hollow  world  as  this 

And  Heav'n's  enduring  joys  f 

XX. 
Oh  Death  of  Death !  thrbu|;i^  whopi  aloM 

All  peslBct  gifts  des4send. 
Give  IIS  that  stedfast  faith  in  Thee 

Which  brings  a  peacefid  end*^ 
ind  wheieso'er  our  bodief  vasty 

Our  helpless  sonlf  b«&iAs4, 


IB«  flu 


9hX9Mt  12. 


18th  August,  l(Sf2,  died  Chtries  S«y. 
nM>«r,  the  proud  DuJca  af  Sometsei. 
Charies  II.,  in  the  Iwt  year  ol  his  leign, 
imtde  him  a  koighl  ai  the  garter.  Janes 
U.  appointed  hum  a  lord  ol  the  bed  cham- 
ber;  and  for  reftiiioj;  to  introdaoe  FenH- 
aando  Dada,  Amhbishop  of  Amasia,  the 
Pojpt'i  auDfiui,  to  the  public  audieace  at 
Windsor,  discharged  him  frotn  his  place 
io  the  palace  ;  and  from  the  army,  as 
oolonel  of  the  third  regiment  of  dmgoons. 
The  duke  concurred  in  the  Revohition,  but 
kept  in  retirement  at  the  beginning  of  WiU 
liam's  reign.  He  afterwards  took  offiea 
as  president  of  the  council,  and  a  lord 
justice.  Under  Queen  Ann  he  was  mas- 
ter of  the  horse,  a  privy  counsellor,  and  a 
commissioner  for  the  Union ;  but  at  the 
changaof  the  ministry  he  was  superseded. 
With  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  he  forced  him- 
self into  the  council  at  Kensington,  which 
had  been  summoned  to  deliberate  upon 
the  death  of  the  queen,  and  disconcerted 
the  plans  of  the  tories.  George  I.  named 
him  a  lord  justice,  and  guardian  of  the 
realm,  and  on  his  landing  restored  him  to 
all  his  employments ;  yet,  on  bail  bein^ 
refused  for  his  son-in-law.  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  who  wa&  suspected  of  holding 
intelligence  with  the  Court  of  St  Ger- 
main's, he  expressed  hu  sentiments  so 
warmly  that  he  was  removed  from  his 
office  of  master  of  the  horse.  He  had 
boundless  pride.  In  the  reigu  pf  Queeo 
Ann  he  oraered  his  servants  to  wear  the 
same  livery  as  her  majesty's  footmen ;  and 
shot  their  dresses  from  a  cart  into  the 
court  of  the  palace.     He  claimed  to  be 
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ptid  almost  regal  honora.    His  servants 
obeyed  by  signs;  and  he  caused  the  roads 
in  the  country  to  be  deaied  for  him,  that 
he  m^ht  pass  without  obstruction  or  ob- 
senration.    *'Go  out  of  the  way/'  said 
one  of  his  attendants  to  a  countryman, 
who  WPS  driving  a  hog.    ''  Why  ? '  said 
the  man,    **  Because  my  lord  d^-ke  is 
cominff,  and  he  does  not  like  to  be  looked 
upon/'    The  offended  countryman  seized 
his  hog  by  the  ears,  and  held  him  up  to 
the  carriage  window,  exclaiming,  ^  I  vriU 
see  him,  and  my  pig  shall  see  him  too.^ 
The  duke  married  twice.    His  second 
duchess  once  femiliarly  tapped  him  on 
the   shoulder  with  her  fan;  he  turned 
round   indignantly  and  said,  *'My   first 
duchess  was  a  Percy,  and  she  never  took 
such  a  liberty."    His  children  obeyed  his 
mandates  '  with    slavish    respect.      His 
two  younger  daughters  were  required  to 
stand  and  watch,  alternately,  whilst  he 
slept  after  dinner.    One  of  them,  upon 
sucb  an  occasion,  sat  down  from  fatigue; 
her  noble  &ther  awoke,  and  observing  her 
position  declared  he  would  make  her  re- 
member her  want  of  decorum ;  and  he 
kept  his  word,  by  leaving  her,  in  his  will, 
£20,000  less  than  her  sister.    Pride  was 
inherent  in  the  Seymours.    King  William, 
at  a  levee,  casually  observed  to  Sir  Gower 
Seymour,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  lie  believed  he  was  of  <<  the 
Duke  of  Somerset's  family."    *<  No  Sir," 
said  the  indignant  baronet,  "  His  Grace 
is  of  mine."  * 


u.  in. 

August  12.    Day  breaks      .     .    vt    4 

Sun  rises     ...     4  37 

—  sets  ....     7  23 

Twilight  ends  .     .    9  56 

Oats  frequently  carried  about  this  time. 


august  13. 

13th  August,  1822,  an  earthquake  de- 
vastated the  greater  part  of  Syria.  It 
began  about  half  past  nine  in  the  evening, 
and,  ill  ten  or  twelve  seconds,  Aleppo, 
Antioch,  Idlib,  Riha,  Gisser  Shogr, 
Darcoush,  Armenas,  and  every  village 
and  detached  cottage  in  the  pachalic  of 
Aleppo,  and  several  towns  in  the  adjoin- 
ing territories,  were  entirely  ruined. — 
Twenty  thousand  human  beings  were  de- 


stroyed, and  an  equal  num'ier  maimed  or 
wounded. 


A  ^  h.  m. 

JugutttZ.    Daybreaks      ..27 

Sun  rises     .     .     .    4  39 

—  sets      ...    7  21 

T^vilight  ends  .     .     9  .53 

Chrysanthemums,  China  asters,  and 

various  other  annuals  blowing. 

glU0U0t  14. 

HoRss-SHO£  Custom  at  Oakeaic. 

14th  August,  1 654,  Evelyn  says,  *'l  took 
a  journey  into  the  northern-parts.  Riding 
through  Oakham,  a  pretty  town  in  Rut- 
landshire, fiimous  for  the  tenure  of  the 
balbns  (Ferrers)  who  held  it  by  taking  off 
a  shoe  from  every  nobleman's  horse  that 
passes  with  his  lord  through  the  street, 
unless  redeemed  with  a  certain  piece  of 
money.  In  token  of  this  are  several 
gilded  shoes  nailed  on  the  castle  gate, 
which  seems  to  have  been  large  and  hii," 
A  shoe  was  paid  for  by  the  Duke  of  York 
in  1788. 

HoR8fi-6HOBS« 

According  to  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  shoes 
of  raw  hides  were  put  upon  camels  in 
war-time,  and   during   long  journeys.— 
Arrian  mentions  soles  or  shoes  among  the 
riding  furniture  of  an  ass.    Xenophoo 
relates  that    the  Asiatics  used  socks  to 
prevent  their  horses  sinking  in  the  sands. 
The  Greek  work  <'  selinaia,"  a  horse-shoe, 
first  occurs  in  the  ninth  century,  when  it 
was  only  used  in  time  of  frost,  or  upon 
special  occasions.  Nero's  mules  had  shoes 
of  gold  or  silver.    Winckelman  figures  a 
gem  with  a  man  holding  up  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  and  another  shoeing  it    Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare  found  halves  of  two  shoes  in 
a   British  barrow.     Dr.  Meyrick  says, 
'*  the  Normans  first  introduced  the  art  of 
shoeing  horses  as  at  present  piactistd  in 
England  ;"  yet  there  were  dug  up  at  Col- 
ney,  in  Norfolk,  Roman  urns,  ana  a  horse- 
shoe of  uncommon  form,r>und  and  broad 
in  front,  narrowing  very  much  backward, 
and   having    its    extreme    ends    almost 
brought  close  behind,  and  rather  pointing 
upwards,  with  the  nail  holes  still  perfect.* 

There  were  superstitious  beliefs  and 
practices  respecting  horse-shoes.  Aubrey 
tells,  that,  in  his  time,  <<It  is  a  thing  very 


Noble. 


*  Fotbioke's  Eacy.  of  Amq. 
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oomraon  to  nail  hone-thoes  on  the 
thresholds  of  doors ;  which  is  to  hinder  the 
power  of  witches  that  enter  into  the  house. 
Most  houses  of  the  west  of  London  have 
the  horse-shoe  on  the  threshold.  It  should 
be  a  horse-shoe  that  one  finds.  In  the 
Bermudas  they  use  to  put  an  iron  into 
the  fire  when  a  witch  comes  in.  Mars  is 
enemy  to  Saturn.^   He  adds,  *'  Under  the 

r>rch  of  Staninfield  Church*  in  Sufiblk, 
saw  a  tile  with  a  hone-shoe  upon  it, 
placed  there  for  this  purpose,  though  one 
would  imagine  that  Holy  Water  would 
alone  have  been  sufficient.  I  am  told 
there  are  many  other  similar  instances." 
In  1797,  Mr.  Brand  says,  *'  In  Monmouth- 
street,  many  horse-shoes  nailed  to  the 
thresholds  are  still  to  be  seen.  There  is 
one  at  the  comer  of  Little  Queen-street, 
Holborn.''  April  2€th,  1813,  Mr.  Ellis 
<' counted  no  less  than  seventeen  horse- 
shoes  in  Monmouth-street,  nailed  against 
the  steps  of  doors." 

In  .Gay's  Fable  of  '*  The  Old  Woman 
and  her  Cats,"  the  appposed  Witch  com- 
plains as  follows : — 


Croadt  of  boys 


Wony  me  with  eternal  noise ; 

Straws  laid  across  my  pace  retard, 

The  horse-shoe's  nailed  (each  threshold's 

guard). 
The  stunted  broom  the  wenches  hide. 
For  fear  that  I  should  up  and  ride. 

^That  the  horse-shoe  may  never  oe 
pulled  from  your  threshold"  occurs  among 
the  good  wbhes  introduced  by  Barton 
Holiday  in  his  "  Marriage  of  the  Arts." 
Nailing  of  horse-shoes  seems  to  have  been 
practised  as  well  to  keep  witches  in,  as  to 
Keep  them  out.  Mc  Deuce's  manuscript 
notes  upon  his  copy  of  Bourn's  **  Vulgar 
Errors,  say,  ''The  practice  of  nailing 
horse-shoes  to  thresholds  resembles  that 
of  driving  nails  into  the  walls  of  cottages 
among  the  Romans,  which  they  believed 
to  be  an  antidote  against  the  plague;  for 
this  purpose  L.  Manlius,  A.  U.  C.  390, 
was  named  Dictator,  to  drive  the  nail. 
See  Mr  Lumisden*s  Remarks  on  the  An- 
tiquities of  Rome,  p.  148." 

Misson  says,  in  his  travels  in  England, 
''  Having  oRen  observed  a  horse-shoe 
nailed  to  the  threshold  of  a  door  (among 
fhe  meaner  sort  of  people),  I  asked  several 
what  was  the  reason  of  it ;  they  gave  me 
several  different  answers;  but  the   most 

Seneral  was,  that  they  were  put  there  to 
eep  out  witches.    It  is  true  they  laugh 
when  they  uty  this,  but  yet  Uiey  do  not 


laugh  at  it  altogetaer;  ibr  th^  beliere 
there  is^  or  at  least  may  be^  some  secret 
virtue  concealed  in  it;  and,  if  they 
were  not  of  this  opinion,  they  would  not 
be  so  careful  as  they  are  to  nail  it  to  their 
thresholds.'' 

Haudssl. 

Misson,  after  remarking  as  above,  upon 
horse-shoes,  says,  **  This  little  superstition 
puts  me  in  mind  of  another.  A  woman 
that  goes  much  to  market  told  me,  t'other 
day,  that  the  butcher-women  of  London, 
those  that  sell  fowls,  butter,  eggs  ficc,  and 
in  general  most  trades'  people  have  a  par- 
ticular esteem  for  what  they  call  hanasel, 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  money  they  receive 
in  a  morning  ;  thev  kiss  it,  spit  upon  it, 
and  put  it  in  a  pocket  by  itself.*'  Lemon 
explains  ''Haudsell"  to  be,  ''the  first 
money  receired  at  market,  which  many 
superstitious  people  will  spit  on,' either  to 
render  it  tenacions  that  it  may  remain 
with  them,  and  not  vanish  away  like  a 
fairy  gift,  or  else  to  render  it  propitious 
and  lucky,  that  it  may  draw  more  money 
to  it."  The  latter  is  at  this  day  (1831) 
the  prevailing  belief  with  lovers  of  handsel 
among  the  London  dealers  in  markets, 
and  hawkers  of  provision  in  the  streets. 


August  14.    Day  breaks      .    . 
Sun  rises     »    .    . 
—  sets     .    .    . 
Twilight  ends 
Ragweed  flowers. 
Hoary  fleabane  in  full  flower. 


h.  m. 
2  10 
4  41 
7  19 
0  50 


au9tt0t  15. 

Guild  of  the  Assumption. 

Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  in  his  work  on 
Normandy,  describes  a  ceremony  of  the 
Guild  of  the  Assumption,  at  Dieppe,  in- 
stituted by  the  governor  des  Morets,  in 
1443,  in  honor  of  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  English.  Des  Morets  himself  was 
the  first  grand  master  of  the  guild. 

About  midsummer  the  principal  inha- 
bitants used  to  assemble  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  there  they  selected  the  girl  of 
the  most  exemplary  character  to  represent 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and,  with  her,  six  other 
young  women  to  act  the  parts  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Sion.  The  honor  of  figuring  in 
this  holy  drama  was  greatly  coveted;  and 
the  historian  of  Dieppe  gravely  assures 
us  that  the  earnestness  felt  on  the  occasion 
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milnfy  cotMyibltted  e^tbe  p^essrtttion  o^  hjniD  of  ^  Ate  Maria  gtlMk&  Dei  pteiM 
ftoA  punty  of  mAmi«rflf|  and  thn  gittivtu^  {ler  secula/'  Sec.,  aeeeilipanied  by  a  HMr 
piety,  which  subsisted  id  Aris  iRWrn  longer  angel  on  each  side,  imh  a  tmmpec.  To 
linn  in  any  other  in  Franite  t  B«c  the  complete  this  |iottion  of  ^e  speeude, 
election  of  the  Vir|;in  was  ftot  sufficient :  others  below  die  old  man's  feet  held 
a  representative  of  St  Peter  wis  also  to  tapers,  whieh  wer^  lighted  as  the  services 
be  round  amongst  the  clergy;  and  the  began,  and  extinguished  at  their  close; 
laity  were  so  far  favored  that  Uiey  were  on  which  occasions  the  figureit  Weto  made 
permitted  to  famish  the  eleven  other  to  express  reluctance  by  turning  quickly 
apostles.  This  done,  upon  the  fourteenth  about ;  so  that  it  required  some  dexterity 
or  August  the  Virein  was  laid  in  a  cradle  to  apply  the  extinguisheni  At  the  com- 
of  the  form  of  a  fount,  and  was  carried  mencement  of  the  mass,  two  of  the  angels 
early  in  the  morning,  attended  by  her  by  the  side  of  the  Almighty  descended  to 
suite,  of  etlh^r  set,  to  the  chtTrch  of  St.  che  foot  of  the  ahar,  amd,  placing  them- 
Jacques ;  whfle  befbre  the  door  of  tii6  selves  by  the  tomb,  iii  which  a  pasteboard 
master  of  the  guild  was  stretched  a  large  figure  of  the  Virgin  had  been  substituted 
carpet,  embroidered  with  vereev  in  letters  fbr  her  living  repriiSCflrtatrte,  gently  raised 
of  gold,  setting  fbrth  his  own  good  quali-  it  to  the  feet  of  the  Father.  The  iffltig^y 
ties,  and  his  tove  for  th6  holv  Mary,  as  it  mounted,  from  time  to  6me  lifted  its 
Hiflier  also,  as  soon  as  Laudes  had  been  head,  and  extended  its  arms,  as  if  con- 
sung,  the  procession  repaired  from  the  scions  of  the  upproaching  beatitude;  dien, 
church,  ana  then  they  were  joined  by  the  after  having  reoeived  the  bi>d#diction,  and 
governors  of  the  towtt,  the  members  of  been  encircled,  by  another  angel,  with  a 
Ibe  guild,  the  municipal  officers,  and  the  crown  of  glory,  it  gradually  disappeared 
clergy  of  the  parish  of  St.  Remi.  Thus  behind  the  clouds,  ^t  tWs  instant  a  buf- 
attended  ^ey  paraded  the  town,  singhtg  foon,  who  all  the  time  had  been  playing 
hymns,  which  were  accompanied  by  a  his  antics  below,  burst  into  an  extravagant 
full  band.  Hie  procession  was  mcreased  fit  of  joy ;  at  one  moment  clapping  his 
by  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants,  and  hands  most  violently,  at  the  next  stretching 
iu  imnressiveness  was  still  fatther  aug-  himself  out  as  dead,  and,  finally,  he  ran 
mentea  by  numbers  of  the  youth  of  either  up  to  the  feet  of  the  old  man,  and  hid 
sex,  who  assumed  the  garb  and  attributes  himself  under  hb  legs,  so  as  to  show  only 
of  their  patron  saints,  and  miMd  in  the  his  head.  The  people  called  him  Grin- 
immediate  train  of  the  principal  actors.  aUif  an  appellation  that  appears  to  have 
They  then  again  repairaa  to  the  church,  belonged  to  him  by  usage. 
whese  Te  Devm  was  tiiDg  by  the  full 

choir,  in  commemoration  of  ItM  victory  '""^ 

over  the  Eadish,  ittd  high  masS  was  per- 
formed, and  the  sacrament  administered  1655.  Feb.  24.  Mr.  Evelyn  notes  his 
to  the  whole  party.  During  the  service  having  seen  a  curious  mechanical  con- 
a  scenic  representMlett  Waa  given  of  the  Wivance.  **  I  was  showed  a  table  clock, 
**  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.''  A  scaffold-  Whose  balaAoe  was  oAly  a  chryslal  ball 
ing  was  raised,  reaching  nearly  to  the  top  sliding  on  parallell  irons  without  being  at 
of  the  dome,  and  supporttng  an  axnre  all  fixed,  mit  rolling  fh>m  stage  to  stage 
canopy,  intended  to  emulate  the  ''spangled  till  it  was  thrown  up  to  the  utmost  channel 
vault  of  heaven  f  and  about  two  fiiet  again,  made  with  an  impeft^eptible  decli- 
below  ^e  summit  of  it  appeared,  seated  vity ;  in  this  contiMVAl  vicissitude  of  mo- 
on a  splendid  throne,  an  old  man,  as  the  tion  prettily  entertaining  the  eye  every 
image  of  the  Father  Almighty, — a  repre-  -  half  minute,  and  the  next  half  giving  pro- 
sentation  equally  absurd  and  impious,  gress  to  the  hand  that  showed  the  hour, 
and  which  could  be  tolerated  only  by  the  and  giving  notice  by  a  small  bell,  so  as 
votaries  of  the  worst  superstitions  of  in  120  half  minutes,  or  periods  of  the 
popery.  On  either  side  four  paste-board  bullets  falling  on  the  ejaculatory  spring, 
angels,  of  the  size  of  men,  floated  in  (he  the  clock-part  struck.  This  very  extra- 
air,  and  flapped  their  wings  in  cadence  to  ordinary  piece  (richly  adorned)  had  been 
the  sounds  of  the  organ ;  while  above  was  presented  by  some  German  prince  to  our 
sttspmded  a  large  triangle,  at  whose  late  King,  and  was  now  in  possession  of 
comers  were  placid  three  smaller  angeU,  the  Usurper,  valued  at  £200.^' 
who,  at  the  intermission  of  each  office, 
perfbrmed  upon  a  set  of  little  belb  the  " 
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Augtut  15.    Day  breaks      .    .  2  14 

Sun  rises     ...  4  42 

—  sets      ...  T  18 

Twilight  ends  .     .  9  46 

Virgin's  bower,  or  traveller's  joy,  in  MX 

flower. 

Lerifts  begin  to  migrate. 


augtt0t  16. 

A   ViCTOEY — AS   PER  MaRGIN. 

16  August,  1718.  Admiral  Walton 
having  been  detached  with  the  Canici;^ 
bary,  and  five  other  ships,  against  tbe 

X"  nish  fleet,  announced  his  success  to 
iral.Byngy  in  the  following  letter, 
which  deserves  remembrance,  as  a  record 
of  its  gallant  writer's  bravery  and  brevity : 


ati9U0t  17. 


[Copy.] 


Sir, 


TAKB19. 

Adoural  Marl 
aad  four  mm 
of  war  of  60> 
54, 40^  aad  24 
gnns  ;  a  ship 
laden  with 
arms,  and  a 
bomb-vcsaeU 

I  am,  &c,  hvmtit. 

G.Waltoh.  ^*~%'?*^  •* 
war  of  54, 44, 

^      .    .  ^cr  40«    aad     80 

Canterbury,  off  Syracutey  ^  g^. 

August  16,  1718.  riiip,  ^  bomk- 

veneL 


We  have  taken  and  de- 
stroyed all  the  Spanish  ships 
and  vessels  whicn  were  upon 
the  coast.  The  number  as 
per  Margin. 


August  16.    Day  break* 
Sun  rises     • 
—  sets      • 
Twilight  ends 
Elegant  Zennia  flowersk 


h.  mt, 
2  17 
4  44 

7  la* 

9>43 


w 

Most  of  the  sports  remaining  at  coun- 
try festivals  appear  to  be  enjoyed  at 
Didsbury,  in  Lancashire.  The  Stockport 
Advertiser^  of  August  5,  1825,  contains 
the  fbllowng  paragraph. 

**  Didsbury  Wakes  will  be  celebrated 
on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  of  August.  A 
long  bill  of  fare  of  the  diversions  to  be 
enjoyed  at  this  most  delightful  village  has 
been  published w — ^The  enjoyments  consist 
chiefly  of  ass-races,  for  purses  of  gold; 
prison-bar  playing,  and  grinning  through 
collars,  for  ale ;  bag-racing,  for  hats ;  foot- 
racing, for  sums  of  money ;  maiden  plates 
for  ladies  under  twenty  years  of  age,  for 
gown-pieces,  shawls,  fcc;  treacled-loaf- 
eating,  for  various  rewards;  smoking 
matches;  apple-dumpling  eating;  wheel- 
barrow-racing, the  best  beats ;  bell-racing, 
and  balls,  each  evening.  '  Que  nunc 
prescribere  longum  est.'  The  humors  of 
Didsbury  Festival  are  always  well  regu- 
lated— ^the  display  of  youths  of  both 
sexes,  vieing  with  each  other  in  dress  and 
£ishion,  as  well  as  cheerful  and  blooming 
faces,  is  not  exceeded  by  any  similar 
event — and  the  gaieties  of  each  day  are 
succeeded  by  the  evening  parties  fantas- 
tically tripping  through  tlie  innocent 
relaxation  of  eoantry  dances,  reels,  &c., 
to  as  iavoptte  tiokes,  at  tlie  Cock  and  Ring 
o'Bells  Inns.'* 


h.  m, 

AuguM  17.    Day  breaks      .    .    2  20 
Sim  rises    ...    4  46 

sets     ...    7  14 

Twilight  end»  .     .    9  40 
Squan  sta<l^ked  winter  eherry  flowers. 
Weeping  vnllow   begins   to  shed   its 
leaves. 
.   Wasps  begin'  to  be  commoo* 


aae 


THE:  FLYINO  DUTCHMAN. 


[Fbr  the  Tear  Book.] 

On*  aidrmy  BFigftt,  in  August  (9T), 

A  ship  was  tost  on  the  Pacific  Sik* 

(So  called',  because  each  fickle*  wind  of  heaven^ 

Disturbs  its  placid  waves  hr  tftis  degree : 

Suppose  ten  vessels  oy  the  said  winds  tost. 

Nine  of  the  ten  will  certainly  be  lost — ^^  * 
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A  fhip,  I  said,  pursued  its  awkwtrd  course. 
In  the  predicament  of  a  raging  storm, 
Brimful  of  negroes  carried  off  by  foreoy 
And  goii^  to  market  to  be  sold  in  form. 
The  captain's  name  I  cannot  think  of  yet 

Siese  Dutch  names  *tis  so  easy  to  forget), 
us  much  I  know,  his  vessel  was  a  cutter. 
His  mate  a  negro  of  the  name  of  Smutta. 

The  stonn  encreas'd — the  captain  thou^t  each  minute 
Th4  ship  must  sink,  and  every  person  in  it ; 
So,  conscience-stricken  by  the  angry  waves. 
He  order'd  Smutta  to  unloose  the  slaves. 
Who  long  had  languished,  huddled  up  in  coffins, 
Exposed  to  threats  and  stripes,  and  kicks  and  scoffings— 
Their  food  dried  shark,  and  other  daintv  iish ; 
But  potted  grampus  was  the  standard  dish, 
A  pound  of  which  was  every  day,  at  noon, 
Cramm'd  down  their  gullets  with  a  wooden  spooik 

Tis  said,  '^  In  danger  ceremony  ends,'' 
So  Smutta  went  down  and  released  his  friends ; 
Who,  much  rejoiced  at  unforeseen  relief. 
Forthwith  proclaim'd  that  villain  black  Uieir  chief. 
— So  far,  so  good — ^but  liberty  restor'd, 
*'  Revenge !  Revenge  1 "  became  the  general  cry^ 
Captain  and  crew  were  all  thrown  overboard. 
Oh,  slaves,  for  shame  I  for  shame  1  oh,  Smutta,  fit  1 
They  were  in  truth  ill  usM,  but  Smutta  had 
No  cause  to  grumble. — Smutta,  'twas  too  bad. 

However,  to  my  talc. — ^The  nisht  came  on, 
And  yet  the  tempest's  wrath  wax  d  wild  and  dread, 
And  now  and  then  a  ray  of  moonlight  shone, 
In  lurid  loneliness  o'er  ocean's  bed. 
Pale  and  alarm'd  stood  Smutta  on  the  deck. 
Wistfully  looking  at  the  roaring  waves. 
In  sad  expectance  of  approaching  wreck. 
And  round  him  all  the  iust  enfranchis'd  slaves. 
'*  Oh,  what  is  that  ?"  ones  Smutta  in  affrig^ 
^  Him  see  alongside  of  our  little  ship ! 
Him  pale,  him  grim,  him  thin,  him  all  in  whtta^ 
And  in  him  bony  hand  him  hold  a  whip  T' 
**  Smutta,  'tis  I,  your  injur'd  captain's  ghost. 
One  comfort  I  have  left,  you'll  all  be  lost, 
You  and  your  rascal  crew ;  for,  since  yoo  threw  ic« 
Into  the  element  in  which  you  view  me, 
I  have  not  lost  my  time,  but  made  you  over. 
To  Vanderdecken,  that  eternal  rover. 
And  this  for  making  spectres  of  your  betters ; 
Fool  that  I  was  to  free  you  from  your  fetters ! 
So  think  and  tremble  at  your  coming  &te, 
No  pray'rs,  no  blubb'ring,  both  are  now  too  latet' 

The  ghost  spake  truth,  the  phantom  ship  appetrM 
His  ghastly  haul  its  horrid  captain  rear'd, 
A  shower  of  brimstone  shortly  sunk  the  cutter, 
Drown'd  the  unlucky  crew  and  smotfaer'd  Smutta. 

CLKtM. 

March.  1831. 
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VTRECHT  FAIR. 

[For  lb*  T-t  B«*.]  ^^  ^^^  to  the  m*n  tot  ■  lew  tMoaai 

B  July    1838,  ■ccompaniMi   by  two  after    he   had    bouod    the   hkndlteichiaf 

firiendi,    I    vriTed    tboui    mid-daT    «t  round  its  evM,  I  felt  comiDced  it  muM 

Utracht,  nhere,  bj   being  detainad   foT  be  a  girl.     The  merit  of  the  perfbrmn  in 

want  of  cooTejanca  unUl  the  foUowing  thitdaece  contiit*  ineieculinga  comolU 

day,  «a  were  affbrded  ibe  opportiuiitj  (rf  cated  figure  blindfold,  amongst  a  number 

•eciog  a  Dotch  merry-making.  of  eggt,widiout  touching  them.    Fourteen 

Onr  hotel,  though  in  the  centre  ot  thi*  eggi   were   arranged  on   the  ground    at 

fine  lowo,  bad  ■  nett  rural  appeaiance.  about  two  feet  distance  from  each  other, 

Tbera  were  «eata  with  tables  in  frool,  in  and  after  aome  delaT  from  the  preuure  of 

the  tM-gardeo  ityle,  shaded  with  awnii^  the  crowd,  and  a  clumsy  waggon,  which 

in  a  tatty  mauner,  for  partiet  desirou*  rolled  ponderouitv  through  the  group  and 

of  enjoying  refreilimenta  and  the  taa  of  brokd   tome  of  the  eggs,  the  chila  ap- 

tlw  bit  at  Oie  tame  time.     Pawing  then,  preached  to  commence  the  dance;    hnt 

we    mixed  with  the   crowd,  and    a  few  she  tieppad  among  the  eggs  so  eautiouily, 

steps    brought    as    to    preparatione    in  and  held  her  headio  much  as  if  tryingto 

the   middle   of    the    road  for  the    Egg>  peep  under  the  handkerchief,  that,  to  naa 

Dance,  so  strikingly  deKribed  by  Goethe  an    American    phiase,    the    dance   wa* 

in  "Wilhelm  Meister."     The  exhibitor*  "another  guest"  sort  of  thing  from  the 

were  a  man  in  the  usual  spangled  dress,  brilliant    evolutiooi    of    Goethe's    airy 

a  lad  with  a  pipe  and  tabor,  and  a  child  Hignon.     Howeiar,  thoiu^  £illing  thort 

abont  ten  yean  old,  equipped  in  trowsers  of  what  I  had  antidpated,  it  must  faava 

tj^tenad  round  the  ancle.     The  coante-  required  considerable  tkill  and  practice  to 


Dane*  of  the  last  wat  rather  intetesiing,  avoid,  at  the  eertainly  did,  treading  on 
but  wittoul  an  exprelsioD  from  which  its  any  ef  the  esgt ;  foi  I  have  seen  a  go  * 
MS  eoald  be  dHannined ;  yet,  from  the     performer    ot    the    sword-dance   in    t 
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stepping  to  a  figure  between  two  broad- 
swords laid  crosswavi,  even  with  his  eyea 
uncovered  and  exhibiting  for  a  prize  too, 
unable  to  complete  it  without  his  toe 
coming  in  contact  with  some  part  of  the 
weapons. 

Our  hotel  fronted  a  large  open  space 
forming  a  sort  of  promenade^  well  suited 
for  the  booths  and  shows,  which  extended 
towards  the  right  into  a  still  wider  open- 
ingylike  a  great  market-place»which  was  the 
principal  rendezvous  for  the  amusements. 
In  this  space  were  two  laige  temporary  cir- 
cuses or  wood  for  horsemanship,  besides 
the  usual  proportion  of  other  exhibitions 
and  shows  of  wild  beasts  and  mon- 
strosities. And  here  too  was  a  large  col- 
lection of  those  swings  and  round-abouts 
which  are  non  almost  banished  from  the 
Hew  fairs  still  lingering  neair  London.  I 
confess  to  a  partiality  for  a  round-about, 
where  children  ride  on  wooden  horses, 
or  in  little  coaches,  while  others  who  are 
allowed  the  pleasure  of  going  within  the 
circle,  on  condition  of  helping  to  push  the 
machine  and  swell  the  hurrah,  swing 
themselves  without  permission  on  the 
spokes,  till  it  is  wonderful  that  the  ma- 
chine revolves  at  all.  I  have  observed 
children  of  six  feet  hicch  upon  a  round- 
about. At  our  own  Bartholomew  fair  I 
once  saw  two  full-grown  sailors'  Smoking 
their  pipes  upon  hobbies,  one  behind  the 
other,  during  their  revolution  maintaining 
a  gravit)  which  finely  contrasted  with  the 
redoubled  cheering  of  the  lesser  children 
at  so  respectable  a  sanction  to  their  sport. 
At  Utrecht  Fair  the  progeny  of  the  phleg- 
matic Dutch  sat  with  due  decorum,  while 
their  papas  and  mamas  watched  their 
progress  upon  the  wooden  nags,  and 
seemed  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  them- 
selves. 

Lel\wards  from  our  hotel,  leading  to 
the  church,  the  street  on  both  sides  and 
in  the  middle  was  filled  with  rows  of 
booths ;  and  there  was  a  plentiful  exposure 
of  articles  of  every  descnption,  outside  the 
shops,  to  tempt  the  passioff  throng. 

nearly  opposite  the  hotel  was  thf 
theatre,  a  building  of  some  architectural 
pretension,  compreihendinff  within  itf 
walls  an  assembly  room  and  a  tarem.  In 
this  room  a  concert  was  performing, 
price  of  admission  three  pence  eadi. 
We  paid,  and  received  tickets  entitling 
each  Holder  to  a  small  glass  of  spirits, 
or  uquew^y  which  male  and  female  at- 
tendants handed  about  upon  trays  amongst 
the  company,  in  a  large  handsoni'S  room 


on  the  ground  floor  below  the  theatre, 
elegantly  ornamented  with  festoons  of 
pink  and  white  drapery,  and  filled  with 
tables  and  benches.  During  the  intervals 
of  the  concert  there  was  a  prodigious 
noise  of  tongues,  and  clinking  of  glares, 
while  the  fumes  of  tobacco  mounted  to 
the  roof;  for  almost  every  male  visitor 
was  puflTing  a  pipe  or  cigar.  Some  re- 
spectably dressed  young  men,  smoking 
and  drinking  at  the  tables  next  the  or 
chestra,  seemed  par  ejrceliance  the  critics, 
and  gave  the  tone  to  the  upplause.  The 
performance  was  vocal  ana  iostruraentaly 
in  two  acts.  Three  of  the  sineers  were 
females.  The  airs  were  spiritedly  sung; 
and  the  band  played  overtures  and  oUm 
pieces  with  good  effect. 

At  three  o*clock  we  sat  down  to  dinner 
with  about  forty,  at  the  T4ible  d'hote  of 
our  hotel,  and  a  large  party  dined  iik 
another  room.  Considering  the  bustle  of 
the  fair-day,  every  thing  was  excellently 
served,  while  eating  we  were  serenaded 
in  the  room  bytwo  strolling  companies  of 
musicians.  The  first  consistea  of  five 
.performers  upon  different  instruments: 
a  French  horn  and  a  clarionette  were 
played  by  women.  The  other  party  vras 
voc»l;  one  of  the  women  sang  with  a  full 
rich  vo^e.  The  prettiest  woman  of  each 
groub  came  round  to  collect  contributions ; 
and  1  believe  every  body  at  table  gave  a 
trifle :  all  subscnbed  with  cheerfulness,  and 
sometimes  with  a  joke  or  compliment. 

Afker  dinner  we  contrived  to  find  places 
amongst  the  parties  who  occupied  the 
seats  outside.  Amons  them  were  several 
military  officers.  We  drunk  Murken- 
brenner  wine,  smoked  cigars,  and  ea- 
joyed  the  irresistible  attraction  of  the 
moving  scene  before  us.  There  was  a 
charm  in  the  novelty  of  our  situation ;  for 
we  were  accidentally  tlirown  into  the 
midst  of  the  festivities  of  a  Dutch  fair, 
and  surrounded  with  liyiiw  evidences  of 
the  correctness  of  Teniers^  figures,  un- 
changed in  costume  and  manners.  To 
watch  the  countenances  and  pursuits  >of 
the  ever-shifting  mass  was  inexprepsibly 
amusing  to  us.  Hie  variety  of  character 
was  quite  astiidy;  and  I  wished  I  had  becai 
a  painter,  to  fix  the  appearance  of  one  par- 
ticular group.  It  appeared  to  consist  of 
a  bmily  of  lonr  generations :  the  costume 
of  the  youngest  child  did  not  seem  more 
modem  than  that  of  the  oldest  adult.  Its 
forms  might  even  have  been  ancient  when 
the  old  men  and  wom«n  were  of  the  age 
of  the  boys  said  girls  whom  thay  iendtd : 
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Bot  that  the  individual  garments  were  to 
old — althou|^  the  suMtantial  flowered 
gowns  and  petticoats  were  fit  to  last  for 
ages-  «on  the  contrary  they  looked  fresh, 
and  of  such  good  materials  as  to  au^r 
comfortable  circumstances;  butthe&shion 
of  the  drtssesy  and  the  tout-'ememhU  of 
the  wearersy  smacked  of  a  residence  in  some 
retired  Tillage,  impenrioos  to  the  impres- 
sioQ  made  by  time — even  in  Dutch  cities 
and  towns.  The  youngest  of  the  fiunily, 
an  io&nt  ffirl,  was  tottering  alone,  holding 
with  one  Land  the  great  coat  of  ner  grand- 
&ther,  who  carried  a  toy  he  had  treated 
her  with ;  while  a  woman,  assuredly  her 
great  grandmother,  almost  doubled  with 
age,  hobbled  in  the  rear.  The  little  child- 
ren of  the  party  wore  black  caps  fittins 
close  to  the  head,  bordered  with  broad 
handsome  finnge,  with  large  broad  buckles 
on  their  little  shoes,  extending  like  those 
of  the  elders  to  the  very  toe.  A  profusion 
of  gold  ornaments  adorned  all  the  females 
of  &ie  party,  particularly  vast  appendages 
from  their  ears. 

Among  the  incidents  that  occur  to  me, 
I  remember  an  old  woman  hawked  about 
a  pigeon  entirely  red,  a  bri^t  red,  which 
we  believed  to  be  artificially  colored, 
although  upon  examination  we  could  not 
prove  it :  she  long  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade us  to  purchiuie  this  wonderAil  bird. 
A  boy  with  a  little  guinea-pig  amused  us 
exceedingly  by  his  perseverance  in  placing 
it  on  the  tables,  while  he  was  as  perse- 
veringly  driven  off  by  the  attendants  of 
the  hotel;  the  poor  animal  was  some- 
times roughly  treated  bv  being  thrown 
after  him,  or  getting  under  people's  feet, 
so  that  what  money  the  urcnin  collected 
was  chiefly  out  of  pity  for  the  pig.  We 
were  also  continually  solicited  by  wan- 
dering dealers  to  purchase  walking-sticks, 
trinkets,  and  eatables.  Among  the  latter, 
hot  oUong  cakes,  striped  crossways,  with 
some  peculiar  but  forgotten  name,  were 
very  aoundant :  they  were  carried  in  tins, 
generally  by  neatly-dressed  little  girls, 
one  of  whom  looked  so  becominghr,  and 
her  cakes  were  so  nicely  browiMd,  that 
we  were  tempted  to  taste  them :  they 
were  something  like  Yorkshire  pudding, 
but  much  lighter.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  we  saw  these  cakes  manufec- 
tared:  they  were  literally  cast  in  metal 
moulds,  held  in  the  hand,  like  those  for 
pistol  bullets« 

We  observed  at  one  comer  of  a  show 
a  small  up-and-down  revolving  at  full 
swing.    The  solemn  eovotenances  of  the 


children  in  the  cars  led  us  to  philosophize 
upon  these  examples  of  Dutch  gravity, 
when  to  our  surprise,  upon  going  near, 
we  discovered  the  figures  to  be  wax-work, 
and  that  what  appeared  a  crowd  of 
people  on  the  platform  was  considerably 
increased  by  wax  figures,  the  motion  of 
whose  heads,  occasioned  by  the  motion  of 
the  platform,  added  to  the  illusion.  The 
groups  were  well  manaeedy  and  the 
master  and  his  deputies  had  each  a  waxen 
double.  Presuming  that  where  so  much 
could  be  aflbrded  outside  the  interior 
would  bear  inspection,  we  obtained  ad- 
mission, and  were  ushered  into  a  tole- 
rably spacious  apartment,  with  wax-woric 
ranged  around,  from  the  floor  to  some 
height  against  the  walls.  There  were  two 
prices,  and  as  we  had  paid  the  highest 
we  were  entitled  to  proceed  among  the 
figures^  within  a  railing  which  separated 
us  from  the  lower-pnce  spectators.  A 
soldier  and  one  or  two  other  persons 
were  shown  round  with  us.  The  cteerane^ 
a  boy,  seemed  to  address  himself  ex- 
clusively to  us  English.  He  enquired 
with  great  formality  if  we  understood 
French,  and,  on  our  nodding  assent,  he 
commenced  in  that  language  to  describe 
potentates,  statesmen,  bterary  characters 
Doth  ancient  and  modem,  ud  the  royal 
families  of,  I  think,  every  country  in 
Europe  except  England,  besides  the 
court  of  Braxil.  All  the  figures  were  as 
large  as  life,  and  appropriately  dressed. 
The  bov  introducea  every  personage  in 
the  most  ceremonious  and  elaborate  style^ 
conscientiously  giving  their  full  titles, 
and  adding  pompous  panegyrics,  with  a 
perseverance  and  gravity  which  we  were 
unwilling  to  interrupt  by  laughing,  al- 
though we  could  scarcely  refrain.  A  literal 
version  of  his  descriptive  harangue  would 
have  been  as  amusing  as  the  show  boys'  at 
Manchester  College,  inserted  in  the  Year 
Book.  The  variety  and  impartiality  of 
his  epithets  was  immeasurably  ludicrous. 
He  applied  titles  and  good  qualities  an 
lavishly  to  ^Napoleon  rEropereur"  as 
to  <<  Louis  le  Roi."  Even  «  Ferdinand 
VII.,"  a  ticklish  subject  to  compliment, 
he  announced  as  8a  Mt^U  Irb  Catho- 
Uqve  et  trh  fiiUe^  Ferdimmd  t^t,  Roi 
d'Eepagnet  9c.  Sre.  General  Foy,  the 
liberal,  was  grmtd ;  and  Chateaubriand, 
the  royalist,  umilre ;  the  latter  he  mouthed 
<<  Monsieur  de  Chatean.6ri//kfi#r'  af- 
fording unconsciously  a  sort  of  character 
belonginsr  to  the  style  of  that  agreeable 
writer.    The  death  of  Napoleon  fotmed  a 
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large  group,  in  neat  and  apparently  cor-  into  compartments :  the  a<imistidD  price* 

red  costume ;  the  face  of  the  dying  em-  differed  accordinff  to  the  distance.    Hie 

peror  was  really  well  given,  and  we  were  audience  being  dressed  in  their  holiday-^ 

assured  the  whole  was  an  exact  reprcsen-  clothes,    the    amphitheatre    presented  a 

tation  of  the  scene  at  St  Helena  at  seven  gay  eoup-^itil.   Compared  with  Ducrow's 

o*clock  in  the  evening.     Amongst  the  by-  at  Astley's,  the  feats  or  horsemanship  were 

standers  were  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  a  by  no  means  brilliant,  although  the  troop 

catholic   priest  in   full  canonicals.      In  was  more  numerous,  and  went  through 

counterpart  to  this  was  the  death  of  the  more  chivalric  and  military  manoeuvres, 

duke  de  Berri,  from  the  shot  he  received  than  we  usually  see  in  England.     Their 

at  the  old  Opera-house  at  Paris.    An  caparisons  as  knights  were  very  showy, 

archbishop  splendidly  dressed  attended  and  some  of  their  movements,  imitating  the 

him,  and  the  duchess,  with  the  young  mazes  of  a  dance,  were  singularly  clever 

duke  of  Bourdeauz,  and  other  figures,  and  picturesque.     The  evolution  whicl> 

stood  near.     Presently  we  came  to  au-  most  excited  admiration  was,  when  drawn 

thentic  likenesses  of  **  Susannah  and  the  up  in  line  from  the  centre  of  the  rinv  to  the 

Elders  I"  For  tlie  benefit  of  the  ignorant  it  circumference,    each    man,   wielding    a 

may  be  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  this  lancer's  flag,  rode  round  in  the  same 

show,  that  the  Hebrew  maiden's  features  order,  like  the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  the 

and  the  arrangement  of  her  hair  were  de-  innermost  performer  merely  turning  his 

eidedly  those  of  a  little  French  milliner,  horse  as  the  pivot  upon  which  the  rest 

These  personages  assorted  oddly  with  the  revolved ;    the  speed  of  each  increased 

grandees  of  the  age ;   but  the  exhibition  according  to  the  distance  from  this  point, 

was  no  doubt  got  up  in  France,  where  so  that  the  outside  horseman  had  to  ride 

they  treat  the  ancients  more  as  familiar  at  fiill  gallop.    At  last  the  great  attrae^ 

acquaintances  than  we  venture  to  do,  tion,  the  elephant,  was  introduced^  and 

either  from  a  knowledge  of  their  names  went  through  her  achievements  of  sagacity 

being  more  popularty  spread,  or  from  a  and  strength  with  unbounded  applause. 

deficiency    in    that    imagination    which  The  delight  of  the  Dutch  was  carried  te 

leads  ns  to  look  back  upon  antiquity  the  highest  by  the  animars  supper,  which 

through  the  haK>  of  distant  years,     in  seem^  a  trial  of  rapidity  between  her 

this  exhibition  Greek  and  Roman  dassie  and  her  attendants.    As  fast  as  she  pulled 

characters  were  ranked  with  the  kings  and  a  bell-rope  with  her.  trunk  a  plate  of  food 

courtien  of  the  day ;  upon  the  same  prin-  was  presented,  which  she  threw  as  fast  into 

ciple  perhaps  that  a  gentleman  of  my  her  mouth,  and  again  extended  her  trunk 

acquaintance,   viewing  the   gardens   at  as  ftst  to  the  bell.     Each  successive  pull 

Versailles,  had  a  statue  pointed  out  to  was  hailed  with  vociferation.     The  ele- 

him  by  the  guide  as ''The  Great  Sampson  I  phant,  though  evidently  young,  was  of 

—the  strongest  man  in  France  I "  sufficient  site  and  strength  to  carry  neariy 

Various  diversions   remained  for  our  a  doien  men  on  her  ba&.     I  venture  to 

evening  amusement,  and  we  had  to  choose  speak  of  her  as  a  female,  because,  afkr 

between  them.    There  was  to  be  another  the  formal  announcement  of  what  she  was 

concert  in  the  room  we  had  visited  be-  to  do  by  her  oatensihie  master,  her  actuaf 

fine,  and  on  a  far  superior  scale,  judging  keeper  in  plain  clothes,  who  kept  himself 

from  the  vastly  increased  price  of  admis-  out  of  observation  as  much  as  possible^ 

sion.     There  was  also  to  be  a  regular  gave  the  leal  word  of  command  m  a  low 

play  at  the  theatre,  the  bilb  of  which  but  decided  Ume^  and  the  oracular  syl- 

announced  that  gentlemen  .in  **  militair  tables  he  uttered  were  English^    I  recol- 

costume"  would  be  charged  only  half-  lect  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  deb^ 

price.      One   of   the    €ireM§e$    already  of  Miss  Djeck,  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre ; 

mentioned,  which  promised    <*  splendid  and  felt  that  the  elephant  at  Utrecht  fair  was' 

horsemanship,  with  the  wonderful   pe»-  no  other  than  Miss  Djeck,  of  the  Adelphi. 

fermances  of  an  elephant,"  seemed  ao  Upon  coing  to  see  her  afterwards  at  that  the* 

decidedly  the  general  fevorite  as  to  turn  atre  I  had  little  doubt  of  the  feet :  man^ 

the  scale  of  our  deliberations.    We  found  of  her  exploits  at  Utrecht,  and  partieulariy 

the  interior  strongly  and  neatly  fitted  the  supper*  were  repealed  in  London 

np^  with  a  circular  arena,  much  larger  almost  verbatim.     At  the  conclusion  o. 

than    the    pit   ait   Astlev  s.     The   sur-  the  representations,  a  person  dressed  like 

rounding    seals    gradually    rose    above  a  cavalry  officer  came  forward  to  thank 

each  otlMr  to  tho  roof,  and  were  divided  the  audience,  to  praise  the  performance^ 
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and  to  announce  those  of  the  following 
day.  He  delivered  himself  in  fornud 
phrase,  and  in  the  French  language,  which 
IS  extensively  understood  amongst  the 
middle  classes,  and  I  heard  a  party  of 
ladies  hehind  me  expatiate  with  rapture 
on  the  elegance  of  his  stvle.  Before 
leaving  the  place,  we  thought  we  should 
>>e  performers  ourselves  in  a  sort  of 
quarrel.  One  of  my  friends  had  inad- 
vertently caused  a  lad's  hat  to  fall  through 
the  openings  of  the  wood-work  to  tlie 

J  ground,  which  viras  about  fifteen  feet  down 
romwherewesat;  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  recover  it,  the  youngster,  with  true 
Dutch  phlegm,  had  contented  himself 
with  giving  the  unintentional  offender  an 
occasional  push;  but,  when  he  saw  us 
going  away,  he  formally  stopped  my 
friend  to  demand  his  hat,  in  Dutch,  of 
which  we  did  not  understand  ^  word. 
We  were  soon  made  acquainted  with  his 
object,  and  some  of  our  neighbours  vo- 
lunteered to  drop  down  in  search  of  the 
baty  when  lo  I  it  was  not  to  be  found.  I 
al30  joined  in  the  search,  and  at  last  the 
lad  himself  went  down  in  a  rage.  While  he 
was  below,  we  were  advised  to  retreat  at 
once,  or,  as  he  seemed  very  cross-grained, 
be  might  give  us  trouble.  In  passii^g  one 
of  the  doors  we  were  n^rly  involved 
in  a  more  general  uproar;  for  some  of 
the  people  coming  out  insisted  upon 
shutting  the  door,  while  others  resisted ; 
but,  after  a  good  deal  of  consternation 
and  scolding,  the  hubbub  subsided,  and 
we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  open  air. 
It  was  now  too  late  for  any  other  show^ 
and  the  play  at  the  theatre  was  entirely 
over.  W6  observed  some  peculiarities  in 
our  night  ramble.  Perhaps  the  meet  sin- 
gular one  was  the  manufecture  of  a 
species  of  small  cakes  to  be  eaten  on  the 
Ipot.  A  place  nearly  opposite  our  hotel  vras 
ranged  out  into  a  sorter  street  of  booths,  or 
rather  temporary  bouses.  At  the  door  of 
each  stood  a  ftimace,  and  upon  each 
furnace  was  a  large  flat  pan,  inoented  by 
about  a  dozen  or  upwards  of  round 
hollows;  while  ^  aloft  in  witch-like  state" 
sat  the  presiding  goddess  of  the  pan,  a 
woman,  with  her  feet  resting  on  the*  edge 
above  Uie  fire,  vrielding  a  ladle,  a  single 
dip  of  which  into  a  vessel  with  the  raw 
material,  standing  oa  a  shelf  behind  her, 
served  exactly  to  fill  thehoUovrs.  One  of 
her  hands  effected  this  with,  the  rapidity 
of  a  practised  compositor  distributing  his 
types,  while  with  the  other  hand  she 
roanonivred    a   fork  with  inconceivable 


celerity,  first  turning  each  cake  in  its 
mould,  in  order  to  brown  both  sides,  and 
next  dashing  them  out,  one  by  one,  into  a 
plate,  upon  whidf  a  spoonful  of  melted 
butter  was  instantaneously  flung,  and  * 
was  then  handed  down  to  the  customers, 
seated  in  a  small  parlour,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  simultaneously  closed  by  a 
curtain,  leaving  the  party  to  eat  in  private, 
fhe  perspective  or  the  double  row  of 
these  booths,  with  a  figure  seated  on 
high  in  front  of  each,  and  the  flames  from 
beneath  casting  a  lurid  glare  upon  strongly 
marked  features,  suggested  to  the  fanc7 
so  many  Medeas,  or  midnight  sor- 
ceresses, performing  their  incantations; 
—the  contrast  of  a  dark  sky  above, 
and  the  lights  of  the  fair  just  showing  the 
outlines  of  the  larger  qnildings  in  the 
distance,  formed  a  subject  worthy  of 
Breughel  or  Rembrandt.  We  were  sur- 
prised the  clothes  of  the  women  escaped 
the  flames  which  continually  burst  from 
the  furnaces.  Besides  the  employment 
just  described,  these  females  had  to  supply 
fuel  to  the  fires  from  magazines  at  their 
side.  It  was  impossible  not  to  gaze  at' 
the  surprising  agility  with  which  the 
process  was  conducted,  or  not  to  admire 
the  neatness  and  comfort  with  which  the 
little  parlours  were  furnished.  Though 
temporarily  put  up,  they  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  permanence,  in  the  archie 
tecture  of  the  wainscoting  and  drapery  of 
the  walls,  and  in  the  substantial  ornaments 
in  the  shape  of  pictures,  glass  candlesticks, 
and  a  profusion  of  indescribable  nick- 
nacks  exhibited  on  what  we  would  term 
the  mantel-shelves. 

I  must  not  omit  that  another,  pecu- 
liarity was  the  large  quantity  of  pickles 
offered  for  sale,  and  the  avidity  with 
which  they  were  devoured.  Upon  the 
counters  of  the  shop-booths,  cucumbers, 
girkins,  beansj,  beet-root,  mangoes,  to- 
matas,  &c.,  floated  prettily  in  large  elass 
jars  of  vinegar  with  spices.  Young  and  old 
of  both  sexes  went  up  without  ceremony, 
took  a  plate  and  fork,  dipped  for  slices  in 
the  jars,  and  ate  them  by  laige  mooth- 
fub  "at  discretion,''  payine  when 
done,  as  familiarly  as  our  dandies  at  a 
pastry-cook's.  Wecould  scarcely  believe 
that  they  swallowed  raw  pickle  without 
accompaniment  in  such  quantities,  but 
we  tasted  a  few  specimens,  and  were  con- 
vinced of  the  net.  We  watched  one 
man  in  particular  to  see  how  long  he 
would  continue  eating — I  should  be 
afraid  to  state  the  result :  we  could  only 
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ejaculate  Shakspeara*s  beneTolent  wiab, 
**  May  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite.'' 
This  practice,  which  prevails  Mtween 
meals,  may  partly  account  for  the  extraor- 
dinary freauencjr  of  the  word  ^  Apotheek '' 
above  the  aoors  in  every  town  in  Holland. 
Thete  apothecaries'  shops,  too,  are  among 
the  bcAt  fitted  up  ana  largest  of  any, 
giving  strong  endence  of  a  flourishinff 
trade.  They  have  outside  a  large  painted 
staring  head,  with  the  month  wide  open, 
as  if  gaping  for  a  bolus^a  sign  denoting 
relief  to  pickle-eaters  in  case  of  emergency. 
Notwithstanding  the  dying  away  of  the 
bustle,  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  lights,  we  did  not  leave  the  streets 
until  tney  were  deserted,  except  by  a  few 
people  staggering  homewards,  or  sleeping 
about  the  booths  and  in  comers,  over* 
come  with  fatigue,  geneva,  or  pickle.  If 
the  report  of  our  fiiir  informers  at  the 
hotel  was  correct,  that  many  did  not  go  to 
bed  during  the  whole  fourteen  days  of  the 
ihir,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ihej  foil 
asleep  *'in  harness.'^  we  Yad  **  heard 
the  chimes  at  midnight,"  and  yet  there 
was  a  spacious  public  house  near  our  domi- 
cile, in  which  the  company  kept  up  their 
frolics  longer  than  we  chose  to  stay :  thev 
danced  to  a  sing-song  tune  which  all 
joined  in  vwa  voce,  as  well  as  viimi  pede  ; 
and — as  old  Mr.  Pepys  says — ^'it  was 

1>leasant  to  observe^**  bow  exactly  the  up- 
ifted  leg  and  measured  hop  coincided 
with  the  attitudes  represented  in  the 
paintings  of  the  old  Dutch  masters. 

Next  morning  we  had  time  to  visit  the 
large  venerable  church,  and  to  enjoy  from 
its  lofty  tower  one  of  the  most  extensive 
views  in  Europe,  no  fower  than  fifty-one 
towns  and  villages  being  visible  from  it. 
We  also  examined  the  machinery  which 
set  in  motion  the  fine  set  of  carrUUmif  or 
small  bells  that  play  the  chimes,  the  sweet 
sounds  of  which  so  frequently  enliven  the 
ear  in  many  of  the  continental  towns, 
particularly  in  the  Netherlands. 

Amongst  the  merchandize  for  sale  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  church,  we  were 
attracts  to  a  trinket  stand  by  a  pretty 
variety  of  broaches,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments,  some  black,  and  some  the 
color  of  box-wood,  and  of  so  hard  and 
metallic  an  appearance  that  we  could  not 
guess  what  thev  were  made  of.  The 
vender  told  us  they  were  made  by  him- 
self from  the  shell  of  a  cocoa-nut.  He 
usually  resided  for  a  year  at  a  time  in 
some  capital,  to  introduce  his  manufacture 
into  the  country,  and  was  then  established 


at  Amsterdam,  from  whence  he  had  come 
to  attend  the  fair.  He  said  he  intended 
shortly  lo  devote  a  year  to  London. 

There  is  a  custom  in  Holland^  whicb, 
if  introduced  into  this  country,  would  be 
very  convenient  ti>  travellers.  Ibe  book- 
ing houses  never  refuse  booking  places 
for  a  journey ;  should  a  greater  number 
of  persons  apply  than  the  regular  vehicle 
can  contain,  additional  means  of  oonvev- 
anoe  are  employed.  Thus,  at  the  office  m 
our  hotel,  forty-four  places  had  been 
taken  for  the  route  we  were  going,  and 
to  carry  such  an  assemblage  two  dili- 
getueg  of  the  hugest  siae,  and  a  smaller 
voUnrtf  were  produced.  A  portrait  of 
one  of  the  former  would  make  a  pio- 
tnresque  ornament  for  the  Year  Bookm 
You  may  judge  of  their  weight,  however, 
by  all  the  motley  group  that  hang  about  an 
inn  being  requir^  to  place  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheels,  and  am  in  launching  the 
horses  out  of  the  vard.  We  sat  upon  the 
very  top  of  one  of  these  diligences,  which 
not  being  a  usual  place  for  passengers 
surprised  the  Dutch ;  and  I  veruy  believe, 
had  our  route  been  through  Cneapade^ 
we  mi^t  have  looked  into  the  second- 
floor  wmdows.  We  could  not  attain  to 
our  elevation,  however,  until  the  vehicle 
was  clear  of  the  gateway  of  the  inn. 
During  the  day's  journey  we  had  neariy 
snlTeM  for  choosing  so  exalted  a  situation. 
When  near  Reinen,  a  patting  waggoner 
looked  up,  and  endeavoured  with  great 
energy  to  excite  our  attention ;  we  could 
not  understand  him,  but  we  soon  per- 
oeived  that  he  was  warning  us  of  what 
seemed  a  gateway  with  a  &X  top  across 
the  road,  which  we  should  not  otherwise 
have  observed  in  time,  nor  would  our 
driver  have  troubled  himself  to  recollect 
where  we  were.  We  hastilv  scrambled 
down  in  firont,  and  stooped  our  heads 
below  the  level  of  the.  top  of  the  coach, 
part  of  the  luggage  on  which  gnrazed  rather 
roughly  against  the  barrier  1  I  cannot 
conjecture  for  what  purpose  such  an  ob- 
noxious fiarea  had  been  erected  :  it  was 
neither  a  gate,  a  toll-bar,  an  ornament, 
nor  an  entrance  to  anything ;  but  merely 
plain  brick  walls,  with  a  transverse 
{unction  at  top.  This  may  be  a  hint  to 
travellers  to  look  before  them. 

W,G. 

March,  1831. 
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AUfttM  18. 

In  AttKUSI,  1799,  died  at  Romfoid,  in 
Essex,  Mr.  l^ilion,  an  eminent  butcher 
of  that  town,  a  great  proficient  in  psalmody 
and  a  veiy  singular  character. 

Every  Sunday,  before  the  serrice  began 
at  church,  he  used  to  amuse  himself  and  the 
congregation  with  singing  psalms  by  him- 
self, till  the  minister  came  into  the  desk. 
He  once  thought  to  put  a  trick  upon  the 
minister  of  Romford.  He  had  been  in- 
Tited  to  attend  the  minister*s  meeting  and 
pay  his  tithes,  but  did  not  appear.  He 
afterwards  waited  on  the  clergyman,  who 
was  for  immediately^  proceeding  to  busi- 
ness, but  Wilson  insisted  upon  nrst  enter- 
taining him  with  a  psalnii  In  this  kind 
of  merriment  he  passed  the  whole  evening, 
drinking  and  singing  psalms  till  he  had 
empHed  three  bottles  of  wine,  and  tired 
the  minister's  patience.  They  parted  with- 
out  finishing  the  business  of  tithes,  and 
next  morning,  instead  of  three  guineas, 
which  the  over  night's  guest  had  usually 
paid,  he  was  ordered  to  pav  nine  guineas 
for  his  tithes,  or  they  would  be  taken  in 
kind;  with  this  demand  Wilson  found 
himself  obliged  to  comply ;  and  this  sum 
continued  his  tithe  composition  ever  after- 
wards. He  was,  nevertheless,  a  firm 
friend  to  the  church.  On  the  last  iast- 
day  before  his  death,  while  all  the  con- 
gregation were  taking  refreshment  between 
the  morning  and  evening  service,  he  never 
quitted  the  church;  but  repeated  the 
Lord's  prayer,  and  sung  appropriate 
psalms,  from  pew  to  pew,  till  he  had  per- 
formed these  his  C&vorite.  devotions  in 
every  pew  in  the  church. 

His  singularity  was  publicly  denoted  by 
the  manner  of  eating,  and  the  quantity,  of 
his  meals.  With  a  shoulder  or  leg  of 
lamb,  perhaps,  in  his  hand,  and  a  quantity 
of  salt  in  the  bend  of  the  arm  which 
carried  the  joint,  a  large  knife  in  the 
other  hand,  and  a  small  loaf  fa  his  pocket, 
he  would  walk  through  the  town,  and  not 
return  home  till  he  had  eaten  the  whole 
of  his  provision. 

H^  was  enormously  corpulent,  and 
though  not  as  big  as  Bright,  yet  there  was 
not  a  larger  man  in  Romford .  In  penman- 
ship, as  in  psalmody,  few  men  could  excel 
him ;  he  daily  practised  it  in  his  business. 
Such  curious  batchers'  bills  were  never 
seen ;  they  were  exquisitely  well  written, 
but  highly  v^imsiou.  The  top  line  per- 
haps, was  German  text,  the  second  in 
Roman  print ;  beef  in  one  hand  writing, 


mutton  in  anolLer,  lamb  in  a  different 
hand ;  all  the  different  sorts  of  meat  were 
written  in  as  many  different  hands,  and  in 
ink  of  various  colors.  These  and  other 
odd  ways  rendered  him  a  remarkable 
character,  while  his  integrity  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners  endeared  him  to  his 
friends,  and  caused  him  to  be  generally 
respected 


Atigwt  18.    Day  breaks      .    .    2  24 

Sun  rises    ...     4  48 

—  sets      ...    7  12 

Twilight  ends      .    9  3a 

Everlasting  Xeranthemum  flowers. 


Attftt^t  19 

19th  August,  1830,  six  young  penons, 
brothers  and  sisters,  were  droMmed  in  the 
River  Ouse.  Their  fate  is  commemorated 
in  the  church -yard  of  St  Lawrence,  at 
York,  by  a  tablet,  erected  by  public  sub- 
scription, with  the  following 

Inscription: 

**  Raised  by  friendship,  in  memory  of 
four  sons  and  two  daughters  of  John  and 
Ann  Rigg,  of  this  city ;  vis. :  Ann  Guthrie 
RiSST*  ^i^  ^9  y«An;  Eliza  Rigg,  aged 
17;  Thos.  Gorwood  Rigg,  ased  18;  John 
Rigg,  aged  16;  James  Smith  Rigg,  aged 
7 ;  and  Charles  Rigg»  aged  6 ;  who  were 
drowned  by  their  bmit  being  run  down  on 
the.  river  Ouse,  oiear  Yorl^  August  19| 
1830:— 

"  Mask  the  bri«f  story  of  a  nuniBe^s  day ! 
.At  aooB,  youth,  health,  aad  beauty  lamnch'd 

away; 
En  eva,  Death  wreck'dtbe  bark,  and  qaench*d 

their  light ; 
Their  parento'  home  was  desolate  at  night ; 
Bach  paiit'd  alone  that  gulph  no  eye  can  see  ; 
rhey  met^  next  menaeBt,  in  eternity. 
Friend,  kinaoMn,  etraiiger,  doet  tboa  ask  me 

whefot 
Seek  God's  right  hand,  and  hope  to  find  them 

there." 


Anguii  19.    Day  breaks 

Sun  rises    •    . 

Twilight  ends  ! 
Golden  rod  in  full  flower. 
Limes  and  elms  begin  to  shed  then 
leaves. 


h.B. 

3  27 

4  50 
7  10 
9  d3 
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EUTOW  CHUBCH. 


Tha  tOIi^  of  ElMow  i*  litnaU  «bont  k 
mil*  and  >  half  from  Bedfoid,  tnd  it 
noted  u  lb*  tita  of  an  abber  of  Beu- 
dictiaa  nuDi.     It  i*  called  '  ^nntoT,'  in 
Domudaj-book,  and,  at  the  date  of  that 
lurrn,  mu  lield  of  Judith,  counteM  of 
HuDtingdon,  bj  llie  monki  of  St.  Maiy. 
Tba  population  ia  1831  wai  546. 
Ttx  dim,  mjfnmt,  raddj  Ugh 
Tlut  ub«n  in  u  antaBio  nifht, 
Hdu(  o'st  tb«  iwkiDg  field!  dui  Uj 
Baton  nu,  on  mjr  laagl}  vaj. 
In  BMluicholjF  (lilliMU  ipnad, 
Ai  it  to  ihToud  lima  iliiiaiiilnw  daad, 
Otbt  whoM  loDfi  imbiokaD  daep 
No  friead*  nor  Usdnd  coma  ts  wasp, 
Tbonfh  tbioogh  iu  tain  tb*  aan-Mt  (ky 
Iiooki  Uodl;  down  vjtb  iliBunariiig  aja. 
And,  ai  ita  tander  tlnEi  groir  dim, 
Tha  nd-brawl  Irilli  Ihait  paitiBf  hTnn. 
But  now  tlial  lOTOd  and  loneMma  thine 
BroDght  net  iU  tuaetid  oSeriBc ; 
Though  bniking  on  th*  diavaj  Mt, 
RiMiBcl,  fit  di>UBl,  talal,  bM  (l«ar. 


dka  tba  or  trampal  ■  ndc*  of  '■■—- 
At  dam  tha  coal^i  ahriU  darlan  caaa. 
PamedblUhalr  bMh,  a*  faU  and  baa 
Aa  if  Ua  mla^  aj*  ooold  aae. 
In  dut  duaaaad  and  ehaaricM  Ugbt, 
Th*  waalM  n^aatj  of  aifht  : 
Whlla,  &OB  aoBw  naanr  ksoU,  th*  naatf 
Of  loviog  kiDe,  biaadiad  (aiidj  nvad, 
loissd  with  tha  boaelta*  vathar'*  ball, 
DiovDad  not  tha  liqnng  broDklata'  awall. 
Tfn"niilialhil  hinitiiialhiia|hl"-a-wtliaTaj 
Bat  thmuh  tha  ^t**l'  anbatantial  air, 
riDU  th*  atOI,  ahadon  haalM,  bnik* 
Tha  diB^ni  haBBUT^  atBrdj  uiaka. 
And  dick  of  hiinj{n|  hooEi  uut  trada 
Thh  maafORd  *l*p  tha  twilight  raad. 
By  andanl  BLtTOW'a  hallowad  faaa— * 
Tfow  &int]j  haud,  now  load  again  j 
Bat  Mill,  b;  dittanca  lO  aubdn^, 
Thaj  Kutlad  not  iM  aolitDde, 

■  Tha  ehoiah,  which  ia  all  thu  laiuini  of 

Holy  Triutf ,  St.  Maff,  and  St.  Helran,  dia 
nothra  of  Conitantina  tha  Qieit,  It  ii  a 
atatolj  atrnctora,  aed  aontalna  aoma  coriov 
aapalehnl  brtiin,  aad  Mkar  iwiaaiaala  ad 
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But  wrrtd  as  polnti  to  m««t  and  touad 
The  deep  ■qmlchnJ  calm  aromid. 

The  aluggaid  wind  ie  waking  now, 
Roond  that  tall  poplar*a  topmoet  iMmgh^ 
And  now,  in  pnlaea  faint  and  brief. 
Toys  with  '  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf/ 
Till,  bolder  grown,  it  gathers  power. 
And  whiils  aslant  a  golden  shower. 
Trundling  its  meiry  eharge  about 
Like  mommers  at  some  lordly  ront, 
A  reekless,  restless,  romping  clan,— « 
Itself  the  piper  to  the  ran. 

Iiook  I  where,  upon  the  western  sky. 
Lifting  itt  solemn  front  on  high, 
Fkowns  the  dark  battlemented  tow'r. 
And  gloomy  forms  of  grandeur  low'r — * 
There,  as  I  shape  my  comse,  and  tread 
'  Above  the  venerable  dead,' 
What  vestiges  of  days  departed 
Up  from  the  te<ftning  past  have  started  ! 
Visions  of  worthies  famed  in  story. 
And  fadeless  thoughts  of  faded  glory  I 
Ol^eds  in  which  my  youth  delighted. 
Like  autumn-gleaninpi,  seared  and  blighted. 
Or  sun-shoots  from  an  April  sky  I 
—•Love,  hope,  fruition,  lil  gone  by.— 

— '  Tisions  of  worthies  !* — ^Aye,  let  Fame 
Inscribe  in  water  Bnnyan'sf  name. 
And  me^ie  in  darkness,  if  she  wiU, 

The  gratdnl  "  Pilgrim'^  still  shall  go 
To  seek  his  native  '  Helenstowe/ 
And,  though  the  place  be  none  so  fsi^— 
Dream  of  "  the  land  of  Beulah"  thevs.— 

«  Undyfng  thonghti  of  dying  things  !'-* 
Hie  bright,  but  passing,  pomp  of  kings. 
Berth's  rottennees,  and  crafty  ruth. 
Seen  in  the  blase  of  sober  truth.— 
—The  hopeless  hope,  by  human  light. 
To  ovennatch  Bssential  Right, 
And  bind  unbending  Justice  down 
In  barter  for  a  fadeless  crown.-— 
— ^The  convent's  gloom — the  mawei  said— 
And  requiems  chaunted  for  the  dead. 
In  solemn  voices,  loud  and  clear. 
By  old  St.  Mary's  brethren  there 


*  The  tower  is  detached  from  the  church, 
as  shown  in  the  preceding  cut.  The 
**  gloomy  forms  of  grandeur"  comprise  a  ruined 
mansion  adjoining,  formeriy  tenanted  by  the 
HUkndom  fronily,  whoee  arms  are  carved  on 
the  porch,  still  remaining.  An  avenue  of 
trees,  occupied  by  a  considerable  colony  of 
rooks,  and  shadowing  a  gentle  stream,  stands 
beside  it,  forming  a  very  striking  landecape. 

t  John  Bnnyan,  author  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  was  bozn  at  Blstow,  of  mean  pa« 
renuge,  in  1628.  His  native  house  has  un- 
dergone such  extensive  repairs  and  alterations, 
that  its  original  features  are  lost,  era  view  of 
it  would  bare  probably  illustrated  this  article. 


The  stealthy  rites  of  those  who  gave 
Its  latest  abbess  to  the  grave. 
And  on  her  tomb  engraved  the  prayer 
They  ventured  not  to  proiier  there<— 

'  Scenes  of  my  youth  1'— I  thought  of  you. 
Your  dreams,  all  sunshine,— all  untrue— 
—Your  soRowS|  fleet  indeed,  but  keen. 
Your  search  for  glory,  never  seen  I 
— False^ — for  I  knew  not  then,  nor  claimed 
*'  The  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed  ;'' 
•— Keen— ^fof  I  gave  myself  no  care 
To  buckle  on  the  shield  "  All-prayer  ;" 
And  never  seen,  because  I  sought. 
Neither  when,  where,  nor  how,  I  ought. 

There  is  in  the  south  able  of  the  church 
a  memorial  for  Elisabeth  Herwy,  whom  Mr. 
Lysons  calls  the  last  abbess  of  Blstow,  and  he 
endeavoure  to  account  for  the  dicnmstance  of 
the  dates  in  the  inscription  being  left  blank, 
by  supposing  that  she  outlived  the  diesolu- 
tion.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  as  she 
had  three  or  more  suooesson.  The  '  prayer' 
referred  to,  is  that,  so  usual  on  sepulchral 
monuments,  previous  to  the  refonnation* 

ftugutft  20. 

dOth  August,  1734,  died  at  Newcattle- 
Kous«^  Clerkenwell  (which  house  stood 
in  the  cloee,  within  memory)  the  duchess 
of  Montagu.  She  was  heiress  of  Henry, 
duke  of  Newcastle,  and  her  hand  was  soli- 
cited by  Ralph,  duke  of  Montagu. 
To  an  honorable  suitor  there  were  two 
impassable  .obstacles  to  the  union;  the 
lady  was  insane — ^and  die  detennined  to 
marry  no  one  but  a  monarch.  For  the 
sake  of  her  property  the  duke  assumed  the 
character  of  Emperor  of  China,  made 
love  to  a  maniac,  and  she  married  (or 
rather  was  married  to)  him.  Afterwards 
she  suffered  no.  o^ie  to  approach  her  but 
as  Empress,  and  was  always  served  upon 
the  knee.  She  survived  the  duke  twenty- 
lix  yean.  He  was  the  builder  of  Mon- 
tagu-house, now  the  British  Museum.  * 

20tfa  August,  1783,  died  in  Moorflelds, 
aged  sixty-eight,  Mr.  Frank  Vandermyn, 
an  eminent  portrait  painter.  He  was  so 
much  attached  to  a  pipe  and  porter,  that 
he  would  not  paint  the  portrait  of  even 
the  fint  character  in  the  Kingdom,  unless 
he  was  indulged  with  his  pipe  at  the  time, 
and  on  that  account  he  lost  the  paintins 
of  many.  His  likenesses  were  good,  and 
his  £incy  heads  of  Turks^  Jew-Rabbies, 
and  Circassians,  were  much  admired,  f 

•  Noble, 
t  Gent*t  Magauno. 
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A*  IB* 

2  30 
4  51 
7  9 
9  80 


AvgtiMt  20.    Day  breaks 

SuD  rises     .    . 
-—  sets      .    . 
Twilight  ends 
Roadside  fleabane  flowers. 
Early  peaches  and  nectarines  abundanL 
Windsor  pears  folly  ripe. 


Aufuet  21*  . 

21st  August,  1703,  died  Thomas  Tryon, 
the  amiable  author  of  '^Tlie  way  to 
health,  long  life,  and  haopiness,  or  a  dis- 
course on  temperance,'  a  work  which 
still  retains  some  celebrity,  and  of  several 
other  pieces  on  domestic  economy  and 
rural  affairs.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tiler 
and  plasterer  at  Bibury,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  became  a  shepherd.  At  thir- 
teen years  old  he  learned  to  read,  and  at 
fourteen  gave  one  of  several  sheep  he  had 
obtained  to  be  taught  the  art  of  writing. 
Afterwards,  selling  his  stock  for  £3,  he 
went  to  London,  and  apprenticed  hiinself 
to  a  hat  maker  at  Bridewell  Dock,  where 
he  spent  the  day  in  learning  his  trade, 
and  most  of  the  night  in  reading.  He 
commenced  business,  and  acouired  a 
considerable  fortune.  He  rejectea  the  use 
of  animal  food,  and  thought  '^temper- 
ance, cleanliness,  and  innocency,*'  would 
purify  him  for  celestial  enloyments. 
He  was  a  man  of  kind  affections,  and 
when  he'died,  at  the  age  of  69,  he  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  anticipated  a  much  longer 
lifiB  in  the  world,  through  his  tenderness 
to  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  and  rep- 
tiles. • 


Augttttt  32. 


I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered 
virtue,  unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that 
never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary, 
but  slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  im- 
mortal garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not  with- 
out dust  and  heat. — MUtan. 


h.  m. 

Augtist  21.    Day  breaks      .     .    2  33 

Sun  rises    «    •    .    4  53 

—  sets      ...     7    7 

Twilight  ends  .    .    9  27 

Codlings  ready  to  pick. 

Early  apples  ripe. 

Red  gurnet,  red  muUet,  and  red  sur- 
mullet,  in  the  markets. 

♦  Nolilo 


This  is  the  anniversary  of  Boewotth 
Field,  in  which  batUe  Richard  III.  was 
killed.  Modem  writers  differ  vrith  older 
authors  concerning  hb  character.  Wal- 
pole's  ^'  Historic  Doubts"  first  raised 
suspicion  of  the  veracitj  of  the  historians, 
who  represent  Richard  to  have  been  a 
monster  in  mind  as  well  as  body.  The 
story  of  Uie  murder  and  burial  of  the  in&nt 
princes  in  the  tower  is  much  discredited. 

There  is  an  interesting  account  ofRichard 
Plantagenet  (a  natural  son  of  Richard  III.) 
in  the  fbllowinff  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas 
Brett  to  Dj.  William  Warren,  President 
of  Trinity  Hall. 

[Copy.l 
Dear  Wili^ 
•  •  Now  for  the  story  of  Richard 
Plantagenet.  In  the  year  1720  (I  have 
forgot  the  particular  day,  only  remember 
it  was  about  Michaelmas)  I  waited  on  the 
late  lord  Heneage,  earl  of  Winchelaea,  at 
Eastwell  house^  and  found  him  sitting 
with  the  register  of  the  parish  of  East- 
well  lying  open. before  nim.  He  told 
me  chat  he  had  been  looking  there  to  see 
who  of  his  own  fiunily  were  mentioned  in 
it.  But,  says  he,  I  have  a  curiosity  here 
to  show  you  :  and  then  showed  me^  and 
I  immediately  transcribed  it  into  my 
almanac  —  ^  Richard  Plantagenet  was 
buryed  the  22d  daye  of  December,  anno 
ut  supra.  Ex  Registro  de  Eastwell,  sub 
anno  1550."  This  is  tXl  the  register  men- 
tions of  him;  so  that  we  cannot  »y 
whether  he  was  buried  in  the  church  oi 
church-yard  ;  nor  is  there  now  any  other 
memorial  of  him  except  the  tradition  in 
the  family,  and  some  little  marks  where 
his  house  stood.  The  story  my  lord  told 
me  was  this  :— 

When  Sir  Thomas  Moyle  built  that 
hous^  (EastwelUplace)  be  observed  hie 
chief  bricklayer,  whenever  he  left  off 
work,  retired  with  a  book.  Sir  Thonws 
had  curiosity  to  know  what  book  the  man 
read ;  but  was  some  time  before  he  could 
discover  it,  he  still  putting  the  boq|L  up 
if  any  one  came  toward  him.  However, 
at  last,  Sir  Thomas  surpriMd  him,  and 
snatched  the  book  from  nim,  and  looking 
into  it  found  it  to  be  latin.  Hereupon, 
be  examined  him,  and,  finding  he  pretty 
well  understood  that  language,  he  in- 
quired how  he  came  by  his  learning: 
hereupon  the  man  told  him,  as  he  had 
been  a  good  master  to  h'n,  he  would 
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Tenture  to  trust  him  with  a  secret  he  had 
never  before  revealed  to  any  one.  He 
then  informed  him,  that  he  was  boarded 
with  a  Lalin  school-master,  without  know- 
ing who  his  parents  wete»  till  he  was 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old :  only  a  gentle- 
man (who  took  occasion  to  acquaint  him 
he  was  no  relation  to  him)  came  once  a 
quarter,  and  paid  for  his  board/ and  took 
care  to  see  that  he  wanted  nothing,  ^d, 
tme  day,  this  gentleman  took  him,  and 
carried  htm  to  a  fine  great  house,  wheie 
he  passed  through  sevMl  statelv  rooms,  in 
one  of  which  he  left  him,  bidding  him 
stay  there.  Then  a  man,  finely  drest,  with  a 
star  and  garter,  came  to  him,  asked  him 
some  {juestions,  talked  kindly  to  him,  and 
gave  him  some  money.  Then  the  foremen- 
tioned  gentleman  returned,  and  conducted 
him  back  to  his  school. 

Some  time  after,  the  same  gentleman 
came  to  him  again,  with  a  horse  and  pro- 
per accoutrements,  and  told  him  he  must 
take  a  journey  widi  him  into  the  country, 
Thev  went  into  Leicestershire,  and  came 
to  ^osworth  field ;  and  he  was  carried  to 
Richard  III.'s  tent  The  king  embraced 
him,  and  told  him  he  was  his  SOD.  ''But, 
child,''  says  he, ''  to-morrow  I  roust  fight 
for  mv  crown ;  and,  assure  yourself,  if  I 
lose  that,  I  will  lose  my  lim  too ;  but  I 
hope  to  preserve  both.  Do  you  stand  in 
such  a  place  (directing  him  to  a  particular 
place),  where  you  may  see  the  battle^  out 
of  danger.  And  when  I  have  gained  the 
victory,  come  to  me;  I  will  then  own 
you  to  he  mine,  and  take  care  of  you. 
But,  i(  I  should  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  lose  the  battle,  then  shift  as  well  as 
you  can,  and  take  care  to  let  nobody  know 
that  I  am  your  father ;  for  no  mercy  will 
be  showed  to  any  one  so  nearly  related  to 
me.^'  Then  the  king  save  him  a  purse 
of  gold  and  dismissed  him. 

He  followed  the  king's  directions.  And, 
when  he  saw  the  battle  was  lost,  and  the 
king  killed,  he  hasted  to  London,  sold 
his  horse  and  fine  clothes,  and  the  better 
to  conceal  himself  from  all  suspicion  of 
being  son  to  a  king,  and  that  he  might 
have  means  to  live  by  his  honest  lalx>r, 
he  put  himself  apprentice  to  a  bricklayer. 
But,  having  a  competent  skill  in  the  Latin 
ton^e^  he  was  unwilling  to  lose  it ;  and 
havmg  an  inclination  also  to  reading,  and 
no  delight  in  the  conversation  of  those  he 
was  oUiged  to  work  with,  he  generally 
spent  all  the  time  he  had  to  spare  in  read- 
ing by  himself. 

Sir  Thomas  said,  "  You  are  oow  old, 


and  almost  past  your  labor ;  I  will  sive 
you  the  running  of  my  kitchen  as  long 
as  you  live."  He  answered,  "  Sir,  you 
have  a  numerous  fiunil;^;  I  have  Men 
used  to  live  retired;  give  me  leave  to 
build  a  house  of  one  room  for  myself  in 
such  a  field,  and  there^  with  your  good 
leave,  I  will  live  and  die."  Sir  Thomas 
granted  his  request ;  he  built  his  house, 
and  there  continued  to  his  death. 

I  suppose  (though  my  lord  did  not 
mention  it)  that  be  went  to  eat  in  the 
fiunily,  ana  then  retired  to  his  hut  My 
lord  said  that  there  was  no  park  at  that 
time ;  but,  when  the  park  was  made,  that 
house  was  taken  into  it,  and  continued 
standing  till  his  Tmy  lord's^  father  pulled 
it  down.  **  But,''  said  my  lord,  **  I  would 
as  soon  have  pulled  down  this  house  :** 
meaning  Eastwell-plaoe. 

I  have  been  computing  the  age  of  this 
Richard  Plantagenet  when  he  died,  and 
find  it  to  be  about  eighty-one.  For 
Richard  IIL  was  killed  August  23  [22], 
1485  (which  subtracted  from  1550,  there 
remains  sixty-five^  to  which  add  sixteen 
(for  the  age  of  Richard  Plantagenet  at 
that  time),  and  it  makes  eighty-one.  But, 
though  he  lived  to  that  age,  he  could 
scarcely  enjoy  his  retirement  in  his  little 
house  above  two  or  three  years,  or  a  little 
more.  For  I  find  by  rhilpot  that  sir 
Thomas  Moyle  did  not  purchase  the 
estate  of  Eastwell  till  about  the  year 
1543  or  4.  We  may  therefore  reason- 
ably suppose  that,  upon  his  building  a 
new  house  on  his  purchase,  he  oould  not 
come  to  live  in  it  tiU  1546,  but  that  his 
workmen  were  continued  to  build  the 
walls  about  his  gardens,  and  other  conve- 
niences oflf  from  the  house*  And,  till  he 
came  to  live  in  the  house,  he  could  not 
well  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
how  Richard  Plantagenet  retired  with  his 
book.  So  that  it  was  probably  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1546,  when 
Richard  and  sir  Thomas  had  the  foremen- 
tioned  dialogue  together.  Consequently, 
Richard  could  not  build  hu  house,  and 
have  it  dry  enoufj^  for  him  to  live  in,  till 
the  year  1 547.  So  that  he  must  be  sevent]^- 
seren  or  seventy-eight  years  of  age  before 
he  had  his  writ  of  ease. 

lam 
dear  brother  Will, 
your  humble  servant, 
Tho.  Bbett. 
Spring  Grave,  Sepi,  1,  1733. 
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Dt.  Samuel  Pegge,  tn  remarking  upon  the 
precediug  letter,  and  upon  objections  that 
were  urged  to  the  authenticity  of  its  ac- 
count, says,  **  Dr.  Thomas  Brett,  ofSpring- 
groTC,  near  Eastwell,  was  the  person  that 
penned  the  story,  or  that  first  put  down 
the  traditionary  account  in  writing,  with 
a  view  of  obliging  his  countryman,  Dr. 
William  Warren,  who  was  then  fellow  of 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  there  resi- 
dent. Dr.  Brett,  and  Dr.  Warren,  both 
of  whom  I  well  know,  were  very  serious 
men,  and  incapable  of  forming  a  desip^n 
of  imposing  upon  any  body,  in  a  pomt 
of  history  especially.  When  I  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eastwell,  which  I 
did  many  years,  the  tradition  very  cur^ 
rently  ran  as  the  doctor  has  delivered  it; 
but  if  R.  T.  will  be  content  with  a  literal 
eitract  from  the  old  register  of  Eastwell, 
concerning  the  person  in  question,  I  am 
ready  to  <A)lige  him  in  that,  by  assuring 
him  that  I  copied  verbatim^  above  thirty 
years  ago,  the  following  entry  from 
thence :  —  *  Bichard  Plantsaenet  was 
buryed  the  22nd  daye  of  December, 
anno  ut  supra,'  i.  e.  1550.  [4  Edw.  Vl.1 
All  I  shall  further  say,  is,  and  this  I  think 
may  give  some  satisfoction,  that  Richard 
III.  certainly  had  a  bastajrd  son  of  the 
name  of  Richard,  see  Mr.  Drake's  £fro- 
roctdn,  p.  117,  where  you  will  find  that 
he  was  knighted,  when  a  youth,  by  his 
fiUber,  at  Yoik." 

Again — ^The  Rev.  P.  Parsons,  rec- 
tor of  Eastwell,  further  confirms  the 
genuineness  of  the  extract  from  the  regis- 
ter, by  stating,  *'  The  words  of  the  register 
of  Eastwell  are  exactly  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Brett. — It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  the 
same  register,  whenever  anv  of  noble 
family  was  buried,  this  mark  ,y  is  ore- 
fixed  to  the  name ;  and  the  same  marx  is 
put  to  that  of  Richard  Plantagenet.'** 

— ^— "— —  A.    ID. 

Atigmi  22.    Day  breaks    .     .  2  37 

Sun  rises  ....  4  55 

—  sets       ...  7    5 

Twilight  ends  .     .  0  23 

Amellus  flowers. 

Green  gage,  and  Orleans'  plums  rip^ 
io  perfection. 

Attjgftt0t  23. 

To   BE  CoirSIDEEXD. 

^  The  light  which  we  have  gained  was 
given  us  not  to  be  ever  staring  on,  but  by 
U  to  discern  onward  things,  more  remote 

from  our  knowledge.^- ilfi/ron. 

*.  GvnUemaa't  Magazine. 


Juguit  28.    Day  breaks     .    .  2  40 

Sun  rises    ...  4  57 

—  sets      ...  7    3 

Twilight  ends  .    •  0  20 

Sea  starwort  in  full  flower. 


August  24. 

St.  Baktholombw's  Dat. 

There  is  a  curious  half-sheet  octavo 
tract,  printed  in  1710,  entitled  **  The 
Wonders  of  England,  containing  Dogget 
and  Penkethman's  Dialogue  with  Old 
Nick,  on  the  suppression  of  Bartholomew 
Fair  in  Smitbfield."  The  title  enumerates 
several  other  strange  and  wonderful  mat- 
ters, as  being  contained  in  the  book,  but, 
like  the  showman's  painted  cloths  in  the 
iair,  pictures  monsters  not  visible  within. 
There  is  not  a  line  in  the  tract  respecting 
the  suppression  of  the  fair. 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

On  the  above  day  the  following  custom 
prevailed  some  time  ago  at  the  village  of 
Dorrington,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
In  the  morning  a  number  of  maidens, 
clad  in  their  best  attire,  went  in  proces- 
sion to  a  small  chapel,  then  standing  in 
the  parish,  and  strewed  its  floor  with 
rushes,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  a 
piece  of  land,  called  the  **  Play  Garths," 
where  they  were  joined  by  most  of  the 
inhabituits  of  the  place,  who  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  day  iu  rural  sports,—- 
such  as  foot-ball,  wrestling,  and  other 
athletic  exercises,  with  dancing,  &c.  The 
pastimes,  however,  are  not  confined  to 
St  Bartholomew's-day,  but  occur  at  other 
times  in  the  year;  as  the  ^Garths*'  was 
left  by  an  inhabitant  for  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  village  to  play  in.  Rush- 
bearing  is  still  kept  up  in  some  parts  of 
Yorkshire  by  decorating  a  cart-load  of 
rashes  with  flowers,  &e.,  and  going  in 
procession  therewith  round  the  whole  of 
the  place. 

Sleavoedsitsis. 


Festivals  of  St.  Jobv  avd  St.  Babtbo*^ 

LOMEW — EaELT     method    OF    EdUCA- 
TIOW. 

Moriey,  near  Leeds.  Yoikahhe, 
May  8,  1831. 
Me.  Hove, 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  you  to 
communicate  something  relating  to  the 
anniversaries  of  St.  John's  and  St  Bar- 
tholomew's, respectively,  which  has  been 
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left  incomplete  or  iiDtouched  by  your 
former  puoUcations.  Taking  them  in 
order  of  time,  I  would  first  advert  to  Mid- 
summer-day, or  the  Nativiiy  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

So  much  of  what  is  most  curious  re- 
specting this  festival  has  been  related  in 
vol.  i.y  p.  846,  fcc.,  of  your  Every'Dav 
Book,  UMt  little  remains  to  be  added. 
It  was  a  high  day  with  the  Catholics  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  on  it  their  guilds 
appeared  with  unusual  splendor.  The 
nature  of  these  institutions  is  well  illus- 
trated by  Clarkson  in  his  valuable  His- 
tory of  Richmond  (in  Yorkshire),  p.  225. 
They  were  composed,  he  says,  of  persons 
of  both  sexes,  who  were  not  bound  by 
their  statutes  to  celibacy.  They  formed 
chantries,  &c.,  used  to  make  solemn  pro- 
cessions through  the  town  on  St.  John's 
day,  with  the  portable  shrine  of  St.  John 
and  torchet  Ufhtedf  bearing  the  host  in  a 
tabernacle,  with  banners  and  colors  flying; 
and  masses,  dirges,  &c.,  were  said  tor 
the  prosperity  of  the  brethren  and  sisters 
living,  and  for  their  souls  after  their  de- 
parture hence.  They  had  also,  at  the 
same  time,  charitable  views,  as  givins 
relief  to  poor  brethren  and  suters,  and 
finding  beds  and  accommodations  for 
distressed  strangers,  and  occasionally 
lepers. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  an  account 
of  the  '*  Watch  setting  "  on  this  night,  so 
freouently  mentioned  by  old  John  Stowe* 
under  the  Tudor  reigns,  because  you  have 
larjrely  adverted  to  the  subject  before. 
SuflBce  it  to  observe,  that  the  custom 
originated  not  in  superstition  (as  might 
be  imagined),  but  nom  necessity;  for 
there  appears  to  have  been  one  or  more 
nights  in  early  times  (of  which  St.  John's 
vras  one),  when  people  assembled  to- 
gether to  commit  depredations,  or  do 
**  wanton  mischief,''  and  we  bave  still  an 
anniversary  of  this  kind  in  Yorkshire  on 
the  night  of  April  30th.  To  prevent  these 
injuries  and  aepredations,  <' watch  and 
ward**  was  kept  in  London,  on  St.  John's 
eve,  with  great  power  and  splendor  till  the 
y^r  1539,  when  it  was  discontinued  from 
the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  despot, 
though  the  practice  was  afterwards  re- 
vived. 

But  my  chief  reason  for  noticing  St. 
John's  eve  is  on  account  of  the  Jira,  for- 
merly, and  still,  said  to  be  lighted  up  on 


I,  p.  817,1113,  ni&,  1119. 


that  night;  and  which,  doubtless,  miay  be 
deduced  from  the  same  origin  as  our 
Christmas  fires,  and  the  burning  of  the 
**  yuleclo^."  To  me,  at  least,  the  following 
passage  in  Mr.  Fosbroke's  valuable  En- 
cyclopedia is  quite  satisfactory  :^ 

"  The  heathens,"  says  he,  "  were  much 
delighted  with  the  festivals  of  their  gods, 
and  unwilling  to  part  with  those  delights; 
and  therefore  Gregory  (Thaumaturgus), 
who  died  in  265,  and  was  bishop  of  Neoce- 
sarea,  to  facilitate  their  conversion,  in- 
stituted annual  festivals.  Hence  the  fes- 
tivities of  Christmas  were  substituted  for 
the  Bacchanalia  and  Saturnalia — the  May 
games  for  the  Floralia— and  the  keeping 
of  festivals  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  divers  apostles,  in  die  room 
of  the  solemnities  at  the  entrance  of  the 
sun  into  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  according 
to  the  old  Julian  Calendar." 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  these  Jirtt 
and  illuminations  before  referred  to  should 
have  been  made  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
nativity  of  John  the  Baptist,  if  thev  had 
no  reference  to  the  character  of  him  as 
givpn  by  Jesus  Christ.  **  lie  was  a  burn- 
ing and  a  shining  light  (says  the  Saviour), 
and  ye  were  willinff  for  a  season  to  refoice 
in  his  light. "^  Unquestionably  there  is 
a  singular  coincidence  here,  if  the  customs 
and  ceremonies  observed  upon  it  bad  no 
relation  to  the  festival. 

I  now  turn  to  St.  BarthoUmetB^t  Day, 
for  the  purpose  of  noticing  a  custom  an- 
nually observed  thereon,  in  the  ^  olden 
times,"  though  little  noticed  in  antiquarian 
works,  and  not  at  all  in  yours.f  I  mean  the 
meeting  of  scholars,  from  different  schools, 
for  the  purpose  of  disputation,  and  to  try 
their  proficiency  in  learning.  Stowe  makes 
mention  of  thb  practice  in  his  **  Survey," 
and  also  Lilly,  tne  astrologer,  in  his  life. 
In  the  -note  also  prefixed  to  the  life  of 
Sir  Thomas  More  it  is  said,  that  **  on  the 
eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  scholars  used 
to  repaiii  to  the  church  yard  of  the  priory, 
in  Smithfield,  for  trial  of  proficiency  in 
learning 4md  disputation." 

Tliis  custom  was  not  quite  extinct  in 
Yorkshire,  even  in  that  early  part  of  the 
last  century;  but  what  surprises  me  the 
most  is  the  place  wliere  these  disputations 
or  examinations  were  carried  on.  Upon 
authority  which  I  cannot  doubt,  that  place 
was  Lee  Fair,where,early  in  September,  an 
~~""~— "^^"~~— ^■— ^^^^■^^^^■^^.^■^^^^■■■^^— ^■^^■•"^p—^i— ^™» 

*  John's  Qo&ptlt  V.  35. 
*  [Mr.  Scatcherd  has  oveilooked  th«  no  'ce 
in  the  Efm^Dap  Book,  L  119.] 
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■niiiial  wake  and  mart  is  held  for  cattle 
and  goods  of  Tarioas  kinds.  The  place 
is  an  insiguUicant  village  about  two  miles 
hence,  but  near  Woodkirk,  where,  an- 
cientlT,  was  a  cell  of  black  canons  under 
Nostei  Priory.  To  this  fair  the  sdiolais 
of  Leeds,  Wakefield,  and  perhaps  other 

S laces,  were  brought  according  to  tra- 
ition;  and  curious  indeed  must  have 
been  their  disputations,  when  Aristotle's 
Metaphysics,  TuUie's  Rhetoric,  the  Syn. 
tax  of  tiie  Grammar  Schools,  and  liogic 
o.  the  Priests,  were  the  chief  if  not  me 
sole  studies  of  youlli,  apart  from  martial 
or  rural  exercises.  As  much  real  know- 
ledge, methinks,  might  be  gathered  from 
the  clack  of  a  number  of  Hindoos,  Las* 
cars,  or  Guinea  fowls. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  state 
of  learning  and  course  of  education  in 
the  middle  and  later  ages.  Haring  for  some 
time  made  minutes  whenever  I  have 
lighted  upon  very  curious  particulars  re- 
lating thereto,  and  being  desirous  to  see 
them  embodied,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
think,  with  me,  that  they  will  be  aeoep- 
table  to  your  best  inforaied  readers.  It 
shall  now  be  my  endeavour  to  arrange 
them  in  something  like  chronoloeiod 
ordei',  I  will  begin  with  a  specimen  of  the 
poetry  of  the  15th  centui^  (said  to  be 
from  an  unpublished  version  of  Hardyng's 
Chronicle),  as  it  displays  the  course  of 
eduoation  then  pursued  in  a  most  amus- 
ing manner:"^ 

^  And  w  hufia  SfMbenft  sett  at  foore  year  age 
To  acola  at  learn  the  doefrwM  •f  iMtrw  ; 
And,  alter  six,  to  have  them  in  language. 
And  dt  at  meat  aemely  in  all  nimie ; 
At  ten  end  twelve  to  twoA  it  tMr  emn. 
To  daoMi  and  aing  and  tpeak  of  gtmtlemm ; 
At  fomteen  year  they  ahall  to  field,  I  sure. 
At  bant  the  deer  and  catch  an  hardineaa. 

'*  Vat  Deer  to  bant,  and  alay,  and  m$  lAan 

An  hardiment  giveth  to  his  courage,  * 
And  also  in  his  wit  he  taketh  heed. 
Imagining  to  take  them  at  arantage  ; 
At  sixteen  year  to  werray  and  to  wi^o, 
Tojmtt  and  fSdt,  mnd  ctuiUt  to  mamS, 
To  skirmish  als,  and  make  siker  Scnrage, 
And  oei  Jhit  Waiek,  Cmt  porU  noatmmaU. 
«  And,  every  day,  his  Armomr  to  assay 
In  feat  of  arms  with  some  of  his  many. 


*  This,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  was  Bir. 
Wyadbam's  aignmenft  for  the  perpvtaatSon,  if 
not  enooaragement,  of  brotsl  sports.  How 
different  from  the  views  and  feelings  of  that 
great  man.  Lord  Siskine  I 


His  night  to  pmvo*  and  what  thatlto  do 

If  that  he  were  in  each  a  joopaidy 

Of  Wavro  by  fiaUe,  that  by  nccessitie 

He  mi^t  algatcs  with  we^ons  him  defend  ; 

Thas  shoaU  he  leain  in  hb  furioftty 

His  woiqtons  all  in  aimeo  to  dispend." 

The  inventory  of  Sir  John  Fastolfs  effects 
in  vol.  20,  of  the  Archseologia,  p.  237 : 
the  Pnston  Xjetters,  toI.  1,  p.  173,  and 
vol.  4,  p.  7d,  disclose  very  curious  par- 
ticulars in  periect  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  description : — 

**  One  thing  (says  a  commentator)  very 
remarkable,  though  this  inventory  (i.  e. 
Fastoirs)  vras    before  the  invention  of 

5 rioting,  is  the  abtence  rf  Booki.  Some 
ISS.  might  at  least  have  been  expected 
in  a  mansion  like  Fastolfs,  in  addition 
to  two  missals,  a  psalter,  and  a  martyr- 
ology.  His  leanoM  secretarvy  William  of 
Worcester,  does  not  seem  to  have  directed 
his  patron's  taste  to  ihe  acquirement  of 
a  librarv ;  though,  in  lus  own  person,  he 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  vritfi  all  the  ardor 
of  a  modem  bibliomaniac.''  In  accord- 
ance with  the  last  extract  is  this  passage 
in  Camden's  remains,  p.  273 : — 

**  A  nobleman  of  this  time  (i.  e.  Henry 
the  VIIIth*s  reign),  in  contempt  of  leant- 
ing,  said,  that  it  was  for  Noble  men's 
sonnes  enough  to  winde  their  Home  and 
carry  their  HUiwke  faire,  and  to  leave  study 
and  learning  to  the  children  of  meane 
men.** 

Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  histoiy  of  Whalley, 
tells  us  that  he  ooold  not  discover  more 
than  three  books  to  have  been  purchased 
by  the  canons  of  Bolton,  in  40  years. 

In  the  inventory  of  the  effects  of  T. 
Keeble,  Esq.,  taken  in  1501,  there  is  only 
one  book.  "  A  Boke  in  Frtnck  wrote  on 
parchment — ^£1."  See  Nichols's  Leicester- 
shire, vol.  3,  p.  272. 

As  a  8p«^men  of  the  kind  of  books  in 
the  possession  of  scholars,  even  so  late  as 
1610,  take  the  following,  presented  by  one 
of  the  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  of  the  name  of  Smith — ^Hierom's 
works  in  three  vols. ;  his  Hebrew  Con- 
cordance ;  Alphonsus  de  Castro ;  Cyprian 
and  Augustine's  works,  being  five  vols. 
See  Gutch's  Oxford,  p.  551. 

In  a  MS.  account  of  the  expenses  of 
Mr.  Henry  and  Wm.  Cavendish  (sons  of 
Sir  Wm.  Cavendish,  of  Chatsworth,  knt.) 
at  Eton  sohool,  21st  Oct,  1560,  are  the 
following  :- 

Item.     For  a  Kynges  grammar. 

Item.     Marcos  TiJlios  office. 
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lum.    For  qQ»rteridge  im  pent  tad  Yake 
Br«M  anil  i|froiW. — ^vid. 

Item.  Paid  for  Tulliiis  AtticiiBi>  umI. 
From  the  life  of  Sir  Thot.  Mote,  it 
appears  that  his  daagbters,  oo  their  joar- 
oeys,  exercised  theinselTes  in  the  making 
of  declamations^  or  composition  of  Terses , 
or  in  logic  exercises;  for  vhich  he  praises 
the  eloquence  of  his  beloved  "wenches." 
To  correct  the  reading  of  a  passage  in 
such  an  author  as  St.  Cyprian,  ne  deemed 
a  proof  of  great  learning  and  talent,  p. 
154.  His  daughter,  Mary,  he  recom- 
mends to  spend  the  remainder  of  her 
life  in  studying  pAyiic,  and  the  holy  scrip- 
turei. 

I  will  now,  Mr.  Honk,  present  your 
readers  with  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  from  which  they  may  judge 
how  much  of  science,  or  in  other  words 
of  real,  sterling,  precious  knowledge,  was 
stored  in  the  mind  ot  one  of  the  greatest, 
wisest,  and  best  men  of  the  1 6th  century. 
In  one  of  the  letters  of  Sir  Thos.  More 
to  his  children,  he  writes  respecting  their 
tutor  thus — "  for  I  think  Mr.  Nicolas  is 
with  you,  and  Uiat  you  have  learned  of 
him  nmck  oitranoa^j  so  that  I  hear  yon 
have  proceeded  mo  for  in  the  science  that 
you  now  know,  not  only  the  pole  itar  or 
dog^  and  such  like  of  the  common  con- 
stellations ;   but  also  (which  arxueth  an 
abtoluU  and  cunning  astronomer)  in  the 
chief  planets  themselves,  you  are  able  to 
discern  the  sun  from  the  moon."  See  p.  146. 
When  Queen  Elizabeth  honored  Sand- 
wich with  her  presence  in  1^73,  **  She 
entered  into  the  Scale  houu,  wheare  she 
was  very  merry,  and  did  eate  of  dyverse 
dishes,  withotU  any  assaye,  and  caused 
certen  to  be  reserved  for  her  and  carried 
to  her  lodginge.  Against  the  Scole  house, 
uppon  the  new  tuned  wall,  and  uppon  a 
scafold  made  nppon  the  wsJl  of  the  scole- 
house  yarde    where    dyverse    children, 
Englishe  and  Dutche,  to  the  number  of 
Ctb,  Qt  vi.  score,  all  mnning  of  fine  hag 
yame,  a  thing  well  liked  both  of  her  Ma- 
jestic and  of  the  Nobilitie  and  Ijulies." 
See  Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  iv.  p.  65. 
"Old  Jackquer,  now  living,  has  often 
seen  ^m  his   house  the  nuns  of  St. 
Mary's  (Kingston  in  Wilts)  coming  forth 
into  the  Nymph  Hay,  with  rocks   and 
wheels  to  spin.*    Sometimes  to  the  num- 


*  To  do  justice,  howerer,  to  our  Catholic 
wncttton,  1  nraai  add  that  evMi  this  mm  better 
than  encoaraging  them  ia  idlenMS  and  pride. 


ber  of  seventy,  all  of  whom  were  not 
nans,  but  young  eirls  sent  there  for 
education/'    MS.  or  Aubrey,  Ibid  p.  44. 

vol.  ivs. 

I  next  offer  to  your  r-saders  a  copy  of 
a  letter  to  the  tutor  of  Prince  Henry,  son 
of  James  the  1st,  showing  how  an  £n« 
glish  tutor  at  Paris  educated  his  pupils  in 
1610:  extracted  from  Mr.  Ellis^s  letters, 
second  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  236. 

"  Out  dayes  are  thus  divided — ^In  the 
forenoon  Mr.  Pnckering  spends  two  hours 
on  horseback.  Two  other  hours  he  spends 
in  French— one  m  reading-->the  other  in 
rendering  to  his  teacher  some  part  of  a 
Latin  author  by  word  of  mouth — ^a  fifth 
hour  he  is  employed  in  learning  to  handleh  is 
weapon,  which  entertains  him  till  twelve 
of  the  clock,  when  the  bell  warns  him  to 
dinner,  where  the  companv  continues  to- 
gether till  two  o'clock,  either  passing  the 
time  in  disconrse  or  in  some  recreation 
pertaininf  to  armes.  Then  they  are 
warned  by  the  bell  to  damcing,  which 
holds  him  till  three,  when  he  retires  to  his 
chamber,  and  there  employs  with  me 
two  oUier  hours  in  readmg  over  some 
Latin  author ;  which  done,  he  translates 
some  little  part  of  it  into  French,  leaving 
his  fiinlts  to  be  corrected  the  morrow  fol- 
lowing by  his  teacher.  After  supper  we 
take  a  brief  survey  of  all." 

"  Sudh  was  the  state  of  learning,''  says 
Aubrey,  **  from  the  time  of  Erasmus  down 
to  1 660,  leaminf  was  downwright  pedantry. 
The  conversation  and  habits  of  those 
times  were  as  starch't  as  their  bands  and 
and  square  beard^  and  gravity  was  taken 
for  wisdom.  The  doctors  were  old  hoys. 
Quihhles  passed  for  wit  even  in  sermons. 
The  gentry  and  citizens  had  little  learning 
of  any  kind,  and  their  way  of  breeding 
up  their  children  was  suitable  to  the  rest. 
Tney  were  as  severe  to  their  children  as 
schoolmasters.  The  child  loathed  the  sight 
of  his  parents.  Gentlemen  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  of  age  were  to  stand  like 
mutes  ind  fools  bareheaded  before  their 
parents,  and  their  daughters  (grown 
women)  were  to  stand  at  the  cupboard 
.  side  during  die  whole  time  of  their  proud 
mother's  visit,  unless  (as  the  fashion  was) 
leave  was  desired  that  a  cushion  should 
be  given  them  to  kneel  on*  The  boys  (I 
mean  the  young  fellows)  had  their  fore- 
heads turned  up  and  stiffened  with  spittle. 
They  were  to  stand  mannerly  forsootn,  one 
hand  at  their  hand  slrtng,  the  other  behind 
the  breech.  The  gentlewomen  had  pro- 
digious fiuis;  with  these  the  daughters  were 
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often  tlaihed  tiid  correeifld.  Bti^Edwaid 
Coke  ANfethe  circuit  with  lucb  a  bo,  and 
the  Earl  of  Manchester  uied  inch  a  one. 
At  Oxford,  the  rod  was  often  ase4  bj  the 
tutors  and  deans;  and  Dr.  Potter,  of 
Trinity  Hall,  I  know  ririit  well  whipped 
bis  pupil  with  a  sword  by  his  side,  when 
he  came  to  take  leare  of  him  lo  go  to  the 
Inns  of  Ckkurt*'  See  Antiquarian  Reper- 
tory, Tol.  iii.  p.  47. 

it  is  manifest  to  me,  Mr.  Hovs  (what- 
ever it  may  be  to  other  people),  that  the 
stem,  arbitrary,  and  unfeeling  conduct  of 
parents  tq  children,  which  oontioued  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  took  its 
tone  from  the  despotic  and  cruel  nature 
of  our  governments,  down  to  the  times  of 
the  commonwealth  of  England.  I  hare 
alluded  to  this  elsewhere,  and  Hentsner's 
account  of  the  court  of  Eliiabedi  abun- 
dantly confirms  me;  but  my  thoughts 
are  chiefly  turned  to  the  kind  of  know- 
ledge which  was  acquired  at  srammar- 
schools  in  the  **  good  old  times  r  Let  us 
look  a  little  into  this  matter. — 

So  late  as  159d,  it  appears  that  persons 
were  taught  to  reckon  wUh  comUen.  One 
may  infer  from  a  sketch  of  a  grammar- 
school  founded  in  Sandwich,  in  1580,  by 
sir  Robert  Manwood,  that  ^cyphering'' 
was  not  deemed  a  necessary  acquisition 
to  the  young  inhabitants,  though  this  was 
a  cinque  pc^.  Latin,  and  parwig  wordi, 
were  then  the  chief  exercises.  Mr.  Ays- 
cough,  indeed,  writing  in  170T,  says, — 
**  Whatever  may  be  the  present  uange  (i.  e. 
in  grammar-schoob),  it  is  within  recoUee* 
lion  that,  jf%  years  ago,  there  were  sent, 
from  ea^M  schools,*  to  the  universities, 
youths  of  good  abilities,  and  not  by  any 
means  wanting  in  wrammar  and  ciamaU 
ieamu^y  yet  so  Utue  versed  in  common 
figures,  as  to  be  obliged  to  have  reoouiae 
to  a  matter  of  a  day  tchool  in  the  town, 
for  instruction  m  the  foar  fimdamantal 
ruki  tf  arithmetic/* 

What,  then,  did  these  disputants  tn 
churchyards,  or  at  fairs,  with  whom  we 
commenced,  understand  I  Why,  syntax, 
and  what  they  called  metauhysics,  or 
logic,  or  some  other  kind  ot  humdrum 
stuff;  and,  ^fter  the  Rrfanmtiaoy  besides 
**  qui,  qose,  quod,''  they  knew  something 
about  ydp  and  rdl— ^bcMit  Greek  particles, 
and  Greek  metres,  and  sndi  unedifyiiw, 
artificial  learning;  but  could  they  do 
more  than  count  with  counters,  or  theit 


*  «•  a.  Ths  chief,  ot  head  imbUc  Nhoois. 


fkgenf    Could  they  meaiiire  a  plot  of 
giwind  T  nuge  a  cistern  ?  find  die  solid 
contents  of  a  haystack?  or  the  he^t  of 
a  steeole?     Did  they  know  any  thin^ 
about  Uie  history,  or  constitution,  or  laws, 
or  enstoms,  or  antiquities  of  their  country  f 
What  was  their  astronomical,  mathemat- 
ical, chemical,  geographical,  or  other  useful 
knowledge,  down  to  tne  times  of  Bacon,  if 
not  of  NewtonJ    Why,  it  was  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing.— Yet  these  parrots,  with 
a  bit  of  dead  Imguistry,  whicn  a  Grecian 
ploughboT  or  mukmaid  would  have  laugh- 
ed at,  tnought   themselves,    and   were 
thought  by  others,  mighty  fine  scholars; 
and,  as  is  firequently  the  case  eren  now, 
very  competent  to  tnttruet  others. 

Greek,  as  I  before  have  stated,  was 
almost  unknown  in  this  conntiy  before 
the  Reformation.*  When  Erasmus  lec- 
tured in  one  of  the  universities  here,  I 
have  somewhere  read  that  he  could  scarcely 
obtain  an  auditory :  as  to  Hebrtw,  there 
were  catholic  priests,  even,  who  considered 
it  a  new  language,  then  forming,  and  that 
loAoeeer  learned  it  hecame  a  Jew, 

I  shall  here>  for  the  present,  close  this 
very  amusinff  subject  with  a  display  of 
the  library  of  that  great  disputant,  theolo- 
giaa,  and  quack,t  (he  ^  Defender  of  the 
Faith,"  his  Highness,  Henry  VIII. 

Oae  gresta  booke,  called  an  Heibal. 

Two  gnata  Biblei  hi  lattn. 

Oaa  books  of  Arittotla. 

▲  Malta  hooka  eoveved  with  hla^  velvet. 

vi.  other  null  books. 

For  the  present  I  remain. 
Yours  respectfully, 

NoaaissoM  Scatchexo. 

I  had  rather  confoss  my  ignorance  diao 
folsdy  profess  knowledge.— at  is  no  riiame 
not  to  know  all  thinj^,  but  it  is  a  jus| 
shame  to  over-reach  in  any  thing.— A». 
HaU. 


Angnait  S4.    Day  breaks 

Sun  rises    .    . 

—  sets      .    . 

Twilight  ends  . 

Large  dragon  fly  common. 


h.  m« 

3  43 

4  50 

r    1 

9  17 


*  8oa  nib's  Lettext,  second  Mriea,  yxA  ii. 
p.  eO»  Lattar  111.  M'Cree's  lifa  of  Kaox, 
vol.  i.  p.  343. 

t  It  it  maaiiiMt,  £roin  what  haa  coma  oat  of 
lata  yaan,  that  this  mouter  was  a  vary  gnat 
molUeoddla,  bcsidas  quack. 
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THE  ROYAL  CLAREKCE  VASE. 

Thii  •ngravini  lield  at  vmi  l«nflh  fot  iign*<I  tnd  cxteuled  at  Uirmingham,  by 
I  momnit,  uid  no  n^ore,  mmy  couvty  ■  Mr.  John  Gunbj,  and  cihibiled  at  th« 
iliibt  notion  of  Ihaiuperbelui  ViK  de-     Queen's  Biuar,  Oxford -street,  London. 

Vol..  L— as.  3  K 
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An  immense  bason  of  copper,  and  its 
iron  shaft,  or  foot,  clothed  with  two 
thousand  four  hundred  pieces  of  glass, 
construct  a  yase  fourteen  feet  high,  and 
twelve  feet  wide  across  the  brim,  weighing 
upwards  of  eight  tons,  and  capable  of 
holding  eight  pipes  of  wine.  Each  piece 
of  glass  is  richly  cut  with  mathematical 
precision,  and  is  beautifully  colored;  the- 
colors  are  gold,  ruby,  and  emeraldi  and 
they  are  enamelled  upon  one  side  of  the 
gloss.  These  colored  sides  being  ce- 
mented upon  the  metal  body,  and  rendered 
perfectly  air-tight  in  that  junction,  the 
exterior  is  a  gem-like  surface  of  incon- 
ottiyable  splendor. 

On  entering  the  room  in  which  it  is 
exhibited,  I  was  not  so  much  struck  by  the 
first  sight  of  the  vase,  as  I  expected  to  be 
from  the  account  I  had  received  respect- 
ing it.  The  room  being  small,  a  few  steps 
from  the  entrance  door  had  brought  me 
too  pear  to  the  object,  and  the  eye  sought 
relief  from  a  mass  of  brilliancy.  On  con- 
tinuing to  look  at  it,  the  strong  light  of  a 
sunny  summer  afternoon^  commixmg  with 
the  full  blaze  from  several  gas-burners, 
made  out  the  details  too  clearly.  Ascend- 
ing a  small  gallery  at  the  back  of  the  apart> 
ment,  1  saw  down  into  the  concavity  of 
the  immense  vessel.  After  admiring,  for 
a  few  minutes,  the  Thyrsi»-like  ornaments 
of 'the  interior,  and  then  proceeding  to 
descend  the  staiis,  my  eye  was  caught  by 
the  shadow  which  dimmed  ii  portion  of 
the  exterior,  and  rendered  more  lustrous 
the  gleams  shining  from  other  parts. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  a  good 
place  fbr  a  view ;  and,  lingering  on  the 
stair-case,  the  beauty  of  the  vase,  as  a 
whole,  appeared  to  gradually  unfold.  But, 
upon  reaching  the  floor  of  the  room,  the 
sudden  drawing  of  a  cvrtain  obscured 
the  day-liffht ;  and  the  vase^  by  the  illumi- 
nation -of  gas  alone,  glittered  like  diar 
monds  upon  melting  gold.  From  a 
remote  comer  I  observed  the  masic 
splendor  at  leisure,  and  watched  the 
varying  effects  of  different  degrees  of  the 
light,  as  it  was  heightened  or  lowered  by 
a  valve  regulating  to  the  burners  of  the 
surrounding  lamj>s.  Waiting  till  the 
visitors  had  retired,  who  were  better 
pleased  with  its  full  lustre,  the  doors 
were  closed,  and  I  was  then  allowed  half 
an  hour's  conteq^lation  in  a  partial  and 
subdued  light.  By  causing  some  of  the 
gas-burners  to  be  extingunhed,  and  the 
flame  in  the  others  to  be  reduced  to  a  fin- 
ger's  breadtli,  one  side  of  the  room  was 


darkened,  parts  of  the  vase  were  in  deep 
shadow,  and  the  rest  seemed  a  glowing 
golden  fire,  silently  consuming  precious 
gems ;  while  the  transparent  edge  of  the 
encircling  rim  above  became  a  sparkling 
nimbus  of  starlight.  I  coveted^  to  be 
shut  up  with  the  stillness,  and  banquet 
my  eyes  through  the  night  upon  the  gor- 
geous vision.  By  elevating  and  adjust- 
ing my  hands  to  exclude  the  illuminating 
burners  from  mv  sight,  the  colossal  gem 
appeared  through  the  gloom  mysteriously 
self-lighted,  and  I  gazed  and  mused  till  I 
might  have  imagined  it  to  be  the  depo- 
sitory of  the  taliamans  of  Eblis,  which 
disclosed  forbidden  secrets  and  exhaust- 
less  treasures  to  the  impious  caliph  who 
S referred  knowledge  to  wisdom,  and  who 
iscovered  too  late  that  the  condition  of 
man  is — to  be  humble  and  ignorant. 

This  gorgeous  wonder  produced  solely 
by  native  art,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  and 
auspicious  asra  in  our  history,  should  be 
destined  to  the  palace  of  a  King;  who 
holds  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  his  own, 
and  rules  by  the  law  of  kindness.  Let 
them  respectfully  tender  it  to  His  Ma- 
jesty, as  the  splendid  first  fruits  of  British 
ingenuity  in  the  first  year  of  his  benefi- 
cent reign,  and  in  testimony  of  their 
unanimous  sense  of  his  paternal  purposes. 
To  a  subscription  properly  originated  and 
conducted,  the  poorest  man  that  could 
spare  a  mite  would  doubtless  contribute  ; 
and  the  **  Royal  Clarence  Vase''  may  1x3 
an  acceptable  present  from  the  Nation  to 
William  the  Foarth. 

William  Honk 
Jaly,  1831. 


To  Me.  Johm  Gumbt, 

On  hit  resplendent  Glau  Vote. 

[Prom  Cowper.] 

O  I  worthy  of  applaose  !  by  all  admired, 
BecaoM  a  noyelty,  the  woxk  of  one 
Whoae  skill  adda  lustre  to  his  country's  fame  ! 
Thy  most  magnificent  and  mighty  freak. 
The  wonder  of  the  arts. — Vo  forest  fellj 
When  thou  wouldst  build  ;  no  quarry  iont  its 

marble, 
T  'enrich  thy  walls  ;  but  thou  didit  form  thy 

Vasb 
Prom  molten  maiaet  of  the  glaisy  wave. 
Silently  aa  a  dream  the  fabric  roee. 
No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  taw  was  there  ; 
Glass  upon  glass  the  well  adjusted  patts 
Were  nicely  joia'd,  with  such  cement  stfbur'd* 
Experience  taught  would  firml    make  them 

one. 
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K)oLon  of  various  hixtB,  with  goid  embossM^ 
ninminc  all  around  ;  a  dazzling  light 
"Shoots  thffo'  the  clear  traasparency,  that  seeaofl 
Another  sun  new  risen,  or  meteor  fallen 
Prom  heaven  to  eiKrth,  of  lambent  flame 

serene. 
So  stands  the  splendid  pro<tigy — A  scene 
Of  individual  and  of  Brituh  g^ery — 
And  the  rich  meed  has  Gdnby  nobly  ean*d. 

James  Ldokoook, 

JBdgbtuten,  Jtdy  \,  1831. 


Account  bt  Mr.  Reinaole. 

The  present  era  is  distinguished  by  the 
grand  and  rapid  progress  made  in  the 
sciences  and  m  arts,  which  multiply  to 
infinitum  things  to  fill  us  with  astonish- 
ment. But  up  to  the  present  day  no  part 
of  the  world  nas  produced  a  genius  of 
sufficient  power  of  mind  to  conceive  even 
the  possibility  of  fabricating  in  cut  glass 
an  object  of  such  wonderful  magnificence, 
and  of  a  sixe  so  immensely  colossal,  as 
the  Vase  of  which  we  are  about  to  paint, 
in  description,  a  feeble  portrait. 

The  human  mind,  in  all  its  extensive 
range  of  thought,  is  not  able  to  conceive 
a  splendid  Glass  Vase,  cut  in  the  most 
elaborate  and  novel  way,  and  embellished 
with  enamel  all  over  its  surface,  as  this 
presents  itself  to  the  beholder. 

At  the  first  sight  one  is  confounded 
with  astonishment,  and  knows  not  whether 
what  we  see  is  real,  or  whether  we  have 
not  been  transported,  on  a  sudden,  to 
another  globe,  to  be  surrounded  by  mira- 
culous things.  The  spectacle  is  one  of 
the  most  surprising  that  can  be  exhibited. 

To  England  is  due  the  honor  of  its 
production ;  and  it  comes  from  the  hand 
of  one  of  its  numerous  celebrated  artists, 
Mr.  Gunbt.  Tlie  precious  metal,  gold, 
glitters  in  aH  its  glory,  intermixed,  or 
rather  united,  with  extraordinary  beauty 
of  cutting,  and  rich  and  splendid  enamel 
painting — in  colors  the  most  vivid  and  im-  * 
posing.  The  genius  that  is  observed  in 
the  design  of  the  ornaments,  and  in  the 
novel  beauty  of  the  coup  d^oeil,  is  remark- 
able in  all  Its  details,  and  leaves  the  spec- 
tator bewildered. 

One  is  at  a  loss  whether  nost  to  admire 
the  shape— the  gorgeous  briiliance-^the 
sparkle  of  tbe  gems — the  beauty  of  the 
cutting-^the  enamelling — the  general  con- 
ception— or  the  immense  bulk  of  this 
magnificent  and  astounding  wock  of 
art.  We  have  seen  China  vases  of  a  fbnfv 
and  size  very  kurge,  but  never  of  a  decid- 
edly fine  contour. 


Up  to  the  present  day  all  eut  glass 
vases  have  been  limited  to  a  scale  of  about 
two  feet,  the  pedestal  included ;  but  here 
is  a  cut  glass  vase,  not  only  the  most 
embellished  and  th^  most  beautiful  in 
shape  possible  to  be  conceived,  but  of  a 
magnitude  beyond  aH  previous  calcula- 
tion or  conception.  One  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  some  supernatural  inspiration 
had  developed  to  the  mind  of  the  distin- 
guished artut  the  plan,  and  the  means  to 
-construct  what  no  being  of  this  globe, 
since  the  creation,  had  ever  seen.  Such 
is  the  truth.  We  know  of  no  description 
in  history  that  indicates  any  similar  effort; 
and  this  precious  colossal  vase  must  be 
seen  to  have  any  just  idea  of  it. 


®tigiital  Vortrff. 


w.  c^ 


{Original.} 

We  have  fill'd  many  a  goblet  high. 
We  have  drain'd  right  many  dry ; 
We  have  trolled  the  merry  glee 
In  tnnefid  company ; 
We  have  laughed  the  night  away. 
And  stood  the  morning's  bay  ; 
We  have  jojr'd  in  the  same  san^ 
By  the  same  moon  woo'd  and  won ; 
We  have  together  oonn'd  the  page 
Of  the  poet  and  the  sage  > 
Made  record  of  our  sighs. 
And  onr  vows  to  ladies'  eyes ; 
Scom'd  the  world,  and  the  vain. 
And  the  proud  of  iu  train ; 
And  reveal'd  each  to  the  other. 
As  an  infant  to  its  mother. 
All  the  cares  and  the  joys 
That  befel  us  men  and  boys. 
But  these  shall  never  be  again, — 
For  thou  art  not  now  of  men,— 
But  the  heart  that  lov'd  thee  here 
Will  ever  hold  thee,  in  its  sphere. 
Joy  yet  may  be  with  me. 
And  I  will  think  it  is  with  thee. 
When  I.  tread  our  haunts  of  old, 
I  will  forget  that  thou  art  cold  ; 
I  will  place  thee  by  my  side. 
As  tho1^(h  death  had  but  lied  ^ 
And  cttil  my  lip  again 
At  life  and  at  men  : 
And  our  words  shall  be  gay, 
As  they  were  in  thy  life's  May  ; 
And  my  heart  shall  be  bared. 
As  to  none  but  thee  it  dared  : 
And  who  will  tell  me  then, 
That  then  art  not  of  men  ? 

S,  H.  9, 
3  K  3 
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AU9tt0t  25. 


August,  1735.  At  the  assizes  in  Corn- 
wull  Henry  Rogers  was  tried,  condemn- 
ed, and  executed,  for  murder.    He  was 
a  pewterer  at  a  village  called  Skewis, 
ana  was  so  ignorant  of  the  reason,  as  well 
as  of  the  power,  of  the  law,  that,  when 
a  decree  in  chancery  went  against  him, 
he  resisted  all  remonstrances,  and  fortified 
bis  house,  making  loop-holes  for  muskets, 
through  which  he  shot  two  men  of  the 
posse  comitatus,  who  attended  the  under 
sheriff.    A  little  while  after,  he  shot  one 
Kitchens,  as  he  was  passing  the  high 
'road,  on  his  private  business.    He  also 
fired  through  the  window,  and  killed  one 
Toby;  ana  would  not  suffer  his  body  to 
be  taken  away  to  be  buried,  (6t  some 
days.    At  length  the  neighbouring  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  assisted  the  constables, 
and  procured  an  aid  of  some  soldiers, 
one  of  whom  he  killed,  and  afterwards 
made  his  escape;  but  at  Salisbury,  on 
his  way  towards  London,  he  was  appre- 
hended and  brought  do¥m  to  Cornwall. 
Pive  bills  of  indictment  were  found  against 
him,  by  the  grand  jury,  for  the  five  mur- 
ders.   To  save  the  court  time,  he  was  tried 
on  three  of  them  only,  and  found  guilty 
In  each  case,  before  lord  chief  justice 
Hardwick.^  As  he  lay  in  gaol,  after  his 
condemnation,  the  under  sheriff  coming 
in  he  attempted  to  seize  his  sword,  with 
a  resolution  to  kill  him,  swearing  he 
should  die  easy  if  he  could  succeed  in 
that  design.      He  was  attended   at  the 

Slace  of  suffering  by  several  clergymen^ 
ut  they  could  make  no  impression  on 
his  brutal  stupidity,  and  he  died  without 
expressing  anj  remorse.  His  portrait, 
from  which  this  account  is  taken,  repr^ 
sents  him  in  prison,  leaning  with  his  left 
arm  on  a  bench,  and  hand-cuffed.  His 
appearance  perfectly  agrees  with  the  de- 
scription, and  depicts  him  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  doltish  ignbrance,  and  hardened 
insensibility  to  his  situation.  The  print 
is  wdl  executed  and  very  rare 


of  the  Garter.''  A  plate  of  arms,  inside, 
showed  that  the  diminutive  rarity  had  once 
been  the  property  of  ^  Joannis  Towneley 
de  Towneley.'*  A  scarce  portrait  of 
Jeffenr  was  inserted,  under  which  were 
inscribed  these  lines  : — 

"  GHe  on  with  wonder  and  diMemo  in  me 
The  ahutnet  of  the  world's  epitome. " 

J.  B        n. 


FiBx  Engines. 

Mr.  John  Lofting,  a  merchant  of  Lon- 
don, was  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the 
fire-engine,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  very 
rare  engraving  of  him.  In  one  comer  of 
it  is  a  view  of  the  Monument,  and  in 
another  the  Royal  Exchange,  &c.  The 
engines  are  represented  as  at  work,  with 
letter-press  explanations. 


PaACTicAL  Hint  ov  Bebs. 

Dr.  Joseph  Warder,  a  physician,  is  now 
chiefly  remembered  by  a  treatise  on  Bees 
dedicated  to  Queen  Anne  *•  the  Queen 
Bee  of  Britain."  Upon  mentioning  this 
writer  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble  says,  **  Few 
persons  have  seen  more  of  Bees  than  the 
inhabitants  of  my  rural  residence;  but, 
after  great  expense  incurred  in  endeavour- 
ing to  forward  their  operations,  perhaps 
the  cottager's  humble  method  is  the  bes 
for  profit" 


August  25. 


Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets 
Twilight  ends 


h.  m 
2  46 
5     0 

7    0 
0  14 


TnrsBT  Hudson. 

Mr.  Hove, 

Amongst  the  books  of  Mr.  Nassau, 
brother  to  lord  Rochlbrd  (sold  by  Evans 
of  Pall  Mall,  in  February  1824)  was  a 
enpy  of  "  The  New  Yeere's  Gift, "  men- 
tioned at  p.  16 f  which,  according  to  a 
■ttHHcript  note  on  the  fly-leaf,  was 
''bound  with  a  piece  of  Charles  Lst's 
waiitooat,  and  tied  with  the  blue  ribbon 


AttiniM  2& 

20  August,  1776,  died,  aeed  73,  at 
Paris,  the  celebrated  historical  tourist  of 
that  city,  Oermain  Francois  PouUain  de 
Sl  Foix.  His  only  amusements  were 
the  society  of  a  few  literary  friends,  a 
beautiful  gardMi,  an  aviary  peopled  with 
different  kinds  of  birds,  seven  or  eight 
cats  to  which  he  was  strongly  attached, 
and  some  other  animals.  In  all  seasons 
he  slept  upon  a  sofi^  with  no  covering 
but  a  dressing-gown.  He  was  desirous 
of  being  a  member  of  the  French  Acade- 
my, but  it  was  customary  to  ooake  visits, 
and  to  this  he  could  not  conform.    He 
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died  in  thiB  arms  of  M.  Vtry,  a  priest 
with  whom  he  was  intimate. 


August  36.    Day  breaks 

Sun  rises     .     . 

—  sets      .     . 

Twilight  ends  . 


h.  m. 
3  40 
5  3 
0  58 
0  11 


9iuiru0t  27. 

HuGK  Fish. 
<«  Tery  like  a  whale'* 

Olaus  Magnus,  archbishop  of  Upsal, 
«ites  «  certain  noble  Englisbmiin  as  saying 
— **  In  die  month  of  August.  1533,  our 
seas  cast  upon  the  shores  of  Tinmouth  a 
dead  beast  of  a  vast  magnitude,  now 
greatly  wasted,  yet  there  remains  still  as 
much  of  it  as  100  great  waggons  can 
draw.  It  was  about  ninety  feet  long  as 
it  lay  in  the  sands,  about  twenty-five  feet 
in  thickness;  some  conjecture  that  his 
back  was  rane  feet  or  more  under  the  sand 
— I  came  thither  the  37th  of  August  He 
had  thirty  ribs  of  a  side,  most  of  them 
twenty-one  foot  long  a-piece ;  three  bellies 
like  vast  caves,  and  thirty  throats,  whereof 
five  were  very  great ;  and  two  fins,  each 
of  fifteen  foot  long;  ten  oxen  could 
scarcely  draw  one  af  them  away.  He  had 
no  teeth;  there  g/ew  to  his  palate  above 
1 000  plates  of  horn;  hairy  on  one  side;  the 
length  of  the  head,  from  the  crown  to  the 
chaps,  was  twenty-one  feet :  his  eyes  and 
nostrils  were  like  to  an  ox's,  and  fiir  too 
small  for  so  great  a  head,  which  had  two 
great  holes,  whereby  itwas  supposed  this 
monster  cast  up  water.  A  man  rending 
away  his  share  o$  the  prize,  and  fiilling 
into  the  inside  of  the  animal,  was  nearly 
drowned.'' 

The  archbishop  has  a  marvellous  chap- 
ter *<  Of  the  many  kinds  of  whales."  He 
says,  "  some  are  hairy,  and  of  four  acres 
in  bieness  ;  the  acre  is  *240  feet  long,  and 
130  broad."  Another  kind  "  hath  eyes 
so  large  that  fifteen  men  may  sit  in  the 
room  of  each  of  them,  and  sometimes 
twenty,  or  more;  his  horns  are  six  or 
seven  feet  long,  and  he  hath  350  upon 
each  eye,  as  hard  as  horn,  that  he  can 
stir  stiff  or  gentle,  either  before  or  behind." 
He  has  another  chapter,  **  Of  anchors 
fastened  upon  whales  backs,"  in  which 
he  tells,  **  The  whale  hath  upon  his  skin 
a  superficies  like  the  gravel  that  is  by  tlie 
jea-side ;  so  that,  oft-times,  when  he  rais- 


eth  his  back  above  the  water,  tailors 
taketh  it  to  be  nothing  else  but  an  island, 
and  land  upon  it,  and  they  strike  piles 
into  it,  and  fasten  them  to  their  ships  .- 
they  kindle  fires  to  boil  their  meat,  until, 
at  length,  the  whale,  feeling  the  fire,  dives 
down  suddenly  into  the  depth,  and  draws 
both  man  and  ships  after  him,  unless  the 
anchor  breaks." 

Olaus  tells  of  fish  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, of  horrible  forms,  having  very  black 
«^iiape  heads,  of  ten  or  twelve  cubits, 
widi  huge  eyes,  eight  or  ten  cubits  in  cir- 
cumference; the  apple  of  the  eye  being 
of  one  cubit,  and  red  and  fiery  colored, 
which,  in  the  dark  nights,  and  in  the  deep 
waters,  appears  to  fishermen  like  a  burn- 
ing lamp ;  and  on  the  head  there  being 
hair  like  long  goose-feathers  hanging 
down  in  manner  of  a  beard :  the  rest  of 
the  body,  small  in  proportion,  not  being 
more  than  fourteen  or  nfteen  cubits  long. 
**  One  of  these  sea-monsters,"  says  Olaus, 
**  will  easily  drown  many  great  ships  with 
their  mariners.  The  long  and  famous 
epistle  of  Ericus  Falchendorf,  metropoli- 
tan archbishop  of  Norway  to  Leo  X., 
about  the  year  1530,  confirms  this  strange 
novelty:  and  to  this  epistle  was  fiistened 
the  head  of  another  monster  seasoned 
with  saH." 

In  another  chapter,  **  Of  the  whirlpool, 
and  his  cruelty  against  the  mariners," 
Olaus  treats  of  this  ''whirlpool"  as  a 
stupendous  fish.  He  says,  "  the  whirl- 
pool, or  prister,  is  of  the  kind  of  whales, 
300  cubits  long,  and  very  cruel.  This 
beast  hath  a  large  and  round  mouth  like  a 
lamprey,  whereby  he  sucks  in  his  meat  or 
water,  and  will  cast  such  floods  above  his 
head,  that  he  will  often  sink  the  strongest 
ships.  He  will  sometimes  raise  him- 
selr  above  the  sail-vards,  and  cruelly 
overthrow  the  ship  like  any  small  vessel, 
striking  it  vrith  his  back  or  tail,  which  is 
forked,  wherewith  he  forcibly  binds  any 
part  o^  the  ship  when  he  twists  it  about." 
Olaus  affirms  that  a  trumpet  of  war  is  the 
fit  remedy  against  him,  by  reason  of 
the  sharp  noise  which  he  cannot  endure, 
or  the  sound  of  cannon  with  which  he  is 
more  frightened,  than  by  a  cannon-ball, 
**  because  this  ball  loseth  its  forc»  by  the 
vmter,  or  wounds  but  a  little  his  most  vast 
body^'beinff  hindered  by  a  mighty  ram- 
part of  fiit.^' 

These  relations  of  the  worthy  prelate 
are  for  the  reader  to  determine  upon,  ac- 
cording to  liking ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  archbishop  concludes  his 
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•ocount  of  tiie  last  described  '*  beast,''  as 
he  calls  him,  by  raying,  **  Also  I  must 
add  that,  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  both 
old  and  new  monsters  are  seen,'*  which 
vsually  inhabit  *'  the  inscrutable  depth  of 
the  waters  ;**  and  that  in  these  great  deepsi 
**  there  are  many  kinds  of  fishes  that  sel- 
dom or  never  are  seen  by  man/* 

Among  the  wonderful  inhabitants  of 
the  ocean,  observed  upon  its  surface,  are 
snakes  or  serpents.  Olaus  Magnus  says, 
''  There  is  on  the  coasts  of  Norway  a 
worm  of  a  blue  and  gray  color,  above 
ft>rty  cubits  long,  yet  hardly  so  thick  as 
the  arm  of  a  child.  He  goes  forward  in 
the  sea  like  a  line,  that  he  can  hardly  be 
perceived  how  he  goes.  He  hurts  no  man, 
unless  he  be  crushed  in  a  man's  hand ;  for, 
by  the  touch  of  his  most  tender  skin,  the 
fingers  of  one  that  touches  him  will  swelL 
When  he  is  vexed  and  tormented  by 
crabs,  he  twines  himself  about,  hoping  to 
get  away  but  cannot ;  for  the  craA)  with 
bis  claws,  as  with  toothed  pincers,  takes 
so  fast  hM  at  him,  that  he  is  held  as  fast 
as  a  ship  is  by  an  anchor.  I  oft  saw  this 
worm,'*  says  Olaus,  '*  but  touched  it  not, 
being  forewarned  by  the  mariners.'* 

Again,  he  says,  **  They  who  employ 
themselves  in  fishing  or  merchandize  on 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  do  all  agree  in  this 
strange  story,  that  there  is  a  serpent  there 
which  is  of  a  vast  magnitude,  namely  200 
feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  thick,  which  is 
wont  to  live  in  rocks  and  caves  towards  the 
sea-coast,  and  will  go  in  a  clear  night  in 
summer,  and  devour  calves,  lambs,  and 
hogs ;  or  else  he  goes  into  the  sea  to  feed. 
He  is  black,  hath  hair  hangring  from  his 
neck  a  cubit  long,  sharp  scales,  and 
flaming  eyes.  This  snake  disquiets  the 
sailors  :  he  puts  up  his  head  on  high  like 
a  pillar,  and  cateheth  away  men,  and  he 
devours  them.  There  is  also  another  ser- 
pent, of  an  incredible  magnitude,  that  lifts 
nimself  high  above  the  waters,  and  rolls 
himself  round  like  a  sphere." 

If  these  things  be  credible,  so  may  the 
accounts  of  the  American  sea-serpents 

h.  n. 

Auguil  27.    Day  breaks      .     .     2  52 

Sun  rises     ...    5    4 

—  sets       .     .     .     6  56 

Twilight  ends .    .    9     8 


iaiugru0t  28. 

28  August,  1788,  died  at  Paris,  aged 
sixty-eight,  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  duchess 


of  Kingston,  a  woman  celebrated  lor 
beauty  and  profligacy.  She  was  a  native  of 
Devonshire.  Her  father,  a  colonel  in  the 
English  army,  died  whilst  she  was  very 
young.  Her  mother,  supported  solely  by 
a  slender  pension  from  government,  fre- 
quented the  heartless  society  of  fashionable 
life,  and  through  Mr.  PuUeney,  afterwards 
earl  of  Bath,  procured  her  daughter  to  be 
appointed  lady  of  honor  to  the  princess 
of  Wales.  Miss  Chudleigh  attracted 
many  admireite.  The  duke  of  HamiltOD 
obtained  the  preference,  and  it  was  fixed 
that,  upon  his  return  from  a  continental 
tour,  the  marriage  should  be  celebrated. 
Mrs.  Hanmer,  aunt  to  Miss  Chudleigh,. 
intercepted  the  letters  addressed  to  her 
niece  by  the  duke,  and  succeeded  in  per- 
suading her  to  privately  marry  captain 
Hervey,  afterwards  earl  of  Bristol.  On 
the  day  after  the  nuptials.  Miss  Chudleigh 
resolved  never  to  see  her  husband  again, 
and  they  separated.  The  duke,  upon  re- 
turning to  England,  offered  his  hand  to 
Miss  Chudleigh,  of  whose  marriage  he  was 
ignorant,  and  to  his  astonishment  vras  re- 
fused. To  escape  his  reproaches,  and  the 
resentment  of  Mrs.  Chudleigh,  who  was 
likewise  a  stranger  to  the  secret  engage- 
ments  of  her  daughter,  she  embarked  for 
the  continent  in  a  styleof  shameless  dissi- 
pation; and,  as  Miss  Chudleigh,  so  wrought 
upon  Frederick  the  Great  that  he  dispensed 
with  all  etiquette,  in  consequence'of  ner  re- 
quest,  that ''  she  might  study  at  her  ease  a 
prince  who  gave  lessons  to  aU  Europe,  and 
who  might  boast  of  having  an  admirer  in 
every  individual  of  the  British  nation.*' 
During  her  residence  at  Berlin  she  was 
treated  with  the  highest  distinction.  She 
afterwards  went  to  Dresden,  where  she 
obtained  the  friendship  of  the  electress. 
who  loaded  her  with  presents.  Upon 
returning  to  England  she  resumed  her 
attendance  upon  the  princess  of  Wales  * 
and  continued  to  be  tne  attraction  of  the 
court.  Her  marriage  with  Captain  Hervey 
perpetually  annoyed  her,  and  to  destroy  all 
trace  of  it  she  went  with  a  party  to  the  par- 
ish, where  the  marriage  was  celebrated, 
and,  having  asked  for  the  register-book, 
tore  out  the  raster  of  her  marria^  while 
the  clergyman  was  in  conversation  with 
the  rest  of  the  party.  Shortly  afterwards, 
captain  Hervey  becoming  earl  of  Bristol 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  a  rumor . 
prevailing  that  he  was  in  a  declining  state 
of  health.  Miss  Chudleigh,  now  countess 
of  Bristol,  hoping  to  be  soon  a  wealthy 
dowager,  obtained  the  restoration  of  the 
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register    in    the    vestry-book.      To   l>ei 
severe  disappointment  the  earl  recovered, 
white  the  duke  of  Kingston,  still  igno- 
rant of  her  marriage,  solicited  her  hand. 
She  made  unavailing  efforts  to  prevail  on 
^e  earl  of  Bristol  to  agree  to  a  divorce, 
till  at  length  he  became  enamoured  of 
another  lady,  and  a  divorce  by  mutual 
consent  was  pronounced  at  Doctors'  Com- 
mons.    She  nad  now  reached  the  summit 
of  her  wishes,  and  was  publicly  married 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1769,  to  Evelyn 
Pierrepont,  duke  of  Kingston,  with  whom 
she  lived   till  his  death,  in  1773.    The 
duke  bequeathed  to  her  his  entire  pro- 
perty, upon   condition   that  she  should 
never    marry   again ;     and   the  duchess 
plunged  into  a  course  of  licentiousness 
which  expensed  her  to  public  censure,  and 
iti  consequence  of  which  she  went  to  Italy. 
A  magnificent  yacht,  built  and  ornamented 
at  an  immense  expense,  conveyed  her  to 
Rome,  where  she  was   received   by  the 
pope  and  cardinals  with  great  pomp,  and 
treated  as  a  princess.    During  her  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  she  was  on  the  eve  of 
bestowing  her  hand  and  fortune  upon  an 
adventurer,  who  represented  himself  to  be 
the    prince  of  Albania,   when    he  was 
apprenended  as  a  swindler,  and  committed 
suicide  in  prison.    Soon  afterwards  she 
learned  that    the  heirs  of  the  duke  of 
Kingston  sought  to  establish  against  her 
the  charge  of  bigamy,  in  order  to  invali- 
date her  marriage  with  the  duike^  and  set 
aside  his  will.     She  instantly  repaired  to 
her  banker,  who,  having  been  gained  over 
by  the  other  party,  concealed  himself,  to 
avoid  giving  her  the  sum  requisite  for  a 
journey  to  London.     She  placed  herself 
at  his  door,  and,  pistol  in  hand,  com- 
pelled him  to  comply  with  her  demand. 
Upon  her  arrival  in  England  she  found 
that  her  first  marriage  had  been  declared 
valid,  upon  the  ground  of  incompetency 
in  the  court  which  had  pronounced  it  void. 
Public  opinion  was  against  her;  and,  under 
the  character  of  lady  Kitty  Crocodile,  she 
was  ridiculed  by  Foote,  in  A  Trip   U 
Calaii,  which  she  succeeded  in  obtaining 
to  be  prohibited.    7he  validity  of  her  first 
marriage  being  established,  preparations 
.were  made  to  try  her  for  bigamy,  and  West- 
minster Hall  was  fitted   up  with   great 
state.    The  trial  was  attended  by  most 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  the 
foreign   ambassadors,    members  of  par- 
liament, and    other   distinguished    per- 
sonages.   The  duchess,  in  deep  mourning, 
took  her  seat  unmoved,  attended  by  two 


ftmmes  de  chamhre,  a  physician,  an  apothe- 
cary, her  secretary,  and  six  counsel.  She 
addressed  the  peers  with  energy,  but  was 
declared gtti/fy.  But,  although  her  marriage 
with  the  duke  was  declared  bad,  his  will 
was  decided  to  be  good :  she  lost  the  title 
but  retained  the  property.  Upon  this 
issue  of  the  affair,  the  adversaries  of  lady 
Bristol  took  measures  to  prevent  her 
quitting  the  kingdom ;  but,  whilst  the  writ 
ne  exeat  regno  was  preparing,  she  em- 
barked for  Calais  and  proceeded  to  Rome. 
After  remaining  there  for  some  time  she 
returned  to  Calais,  and  hired  a  spacious 
mansion  which  she  splendidly  furnished ; 
but,  the  monotony  of  the  town  not  suiting 
her  volatile  and  turbulent  disposition,  she 
made  a  voyage  to  St.  Petersburgh,  in  a 
magnificent  yacht,  and  was  received  with 
the  highest  distinction  by  the  Empress 
Catherine,  to  whom  she  presented  the 
valuable  collection  of  pictures  forAied  by 
the  Kingston  family.  She  afterwards 
went  to  Poland,  where  prince  Radzivil 
gave  sumptuous  enterta^iments  in  honor 
of  her  visity  particularly  a  bear-hunt  by 
torch-light  Upon  returning  to  France 
she  purchased  the  beautiful  chfilteau  de 
Sainte  Assize,  two  leagues  from  Footaine- 
bleauy  and  the  mansion  in  the  rue  Coq- 
H^ron,  at  Paris,  where  she  died,  after 
executing  a  will,  lOade  by  two  attorneys 
who  came  from  England  on  purpose- 
She  bequeathed  a  set  of  jewels  to  the 
Empress  of  Russia,  a  large  diamond  to 
the  pope,  and  a  costly  pearl  necklace  and 
ear-rings  to  the  countess  of  Salisbury, 
because  they  had  belonged  to  a  lady  who 
bore  that  title  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
Her  property  in  France  was  estimated  at 
£200,000  sterling,  besides  which  she  had 
valuable  possessions  in  England  and 
Russia.  * 

The  character  of  this  female  is  easily 
^explained.  She  had  a  foolish  fashion- 
able mother,  who  taught  her  to  covet  the 
vanity  of  distinction.  She  acquired  it  by 
nefarious  arts,  became  rich  and  ostenta- 
tious, lived  flagitiously^  died  dishonored, 
and  is  only  remembered  for  her  vices. 


Auguit  28.     Day  breaks 

Sun  rises    .     . 
—  sets      .     . 
Twilight  >ends 
Blackberries  ripen. 

h.  m. 
.     2  56 
.     5     6 
.     6  54 
.     9     5 

•  Paris  in.  221. 

THE  VEAR  IKKIK.— AUGUST  28. 


OLD  CHAPEL  AT  PADDLESWORTH. 

[For  ih.  Y«r  Book.]  coMidembl*  e»id«oc»f  antiquity.    "Or 

This  building,  now  used  as  an  outhouw,  entering  it,"  mji  th*  talbot  of  Stunmtr 

it  situate  within  a  short  walli  ot  Snodland,  Wandmngi,  "  a  targe  white  owl,  KU«d 

Kent.    The  exterior  oSen  little  worthy  by  our  pretence,  slid  out  by  an  old  loop- 

or  obserraiion,  but  internally  it  hear*  hole  in  one  of  its  walls,  and  swam  rileatljr 
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away  through  the  garish  light,  to  seek  some 
other  congenial  resort.  'There  yet  re- 
mains the  mitred  archway  very  fair  and 
large,  of  wrought  stone,  which  separated 
ihe  chancel  from  the  bodif  of  the  Church,' 
apparently  of  more  recent  workmanship 
than  the  rest  of  theJ)uilding.  One  of  the 
gable  ends  having  suffered  considerable 
injury,  the  roof  in  many  places  stands  off 
from  it,  and  the  light  thus  admitted  strikes 
so  vividly  on  the  eye  as  to  produce  a 
painful  effect.  When  Hasted  saw  it,  there 
was  ai  breach  made  in  the  north  side,  wide 
enough  for  cattle  to  go  in  for  shelter,  and 
to  receive  ploughs,  harrows,  and  other 
implements  of  husbandry;  it  is  now 
repaired." — 

A  little  boy  want  into  a  bam, 
And  lay  down  on  some  hay : 

An  owl  cam«  out  and  flew  about. 
And  the  little  boy  ran  away. 

So  runs  one  of  those  ''  Songs  for  the  Nur- 
sery" endeared  to  us  by  association  with 
our  brightest  and  most  pleasurable  days. 
It  is  culled  from  a  collection  published  in 
1825,  by  William  Darton,  Holbom-hill, 
who  is  entided  to  our  best  thanks  for  car- 
rying us  back  to  those  scenes  of  infancy 
and  boyhood  which  the  mist  of  years 
cannot  shroud,  but  on  the  contrary  serves 
only  to  invest  with  an  air  of  sanctity  and 
beauty.  These  verses  are  different  in  their 
character,  and  display  a  variety  of  talent. 
Some  are  instructive,  some  amusing^-some 
traditionary,  but  all,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, are  just  what  they  should  be. 
The  mens  eorucia  recti  is  admirably  ilius-  ' 
trated  in  the  little  narrative  of 

Jack  Homer. 

Little  Jack  Horner 

Sat  m  a  ooxfier 

Eating  a  Christmas  pie. 

He  put  in  hie  thumb 

And  pulled  out  a  plum— 

And  laid,  '  What  a  good  boy  am  t !' 

From  this  history  it  will  be  at  once  evi- 
dent that  the  complacency  of  Little  Jack 
arises,  not  from  his  simple  and  undivided 
interest  in  the  pie,  but  from  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  acted  uprightly, — the 
pastry  being  very  possibly  the  reward  of 
his  honorable  behaviour. 

For  sublimity  of  conception  I  know  of 
nothing  that  excels  the  following : — 

To  be  tung  on  a  high  wind 

Arthur  o'Bower  has  broken  his  band. 
He  comes  roaring  up  the  land>~ 
King  of  Scots,  with  all  his  power, 
Canoet  turn  Arthur  of  the  bower. 


Milton's  winds  '  rushing  abroad  from  the 
Tour  hinges  of  the  world,  and  falling  on 
the  vext  wilderness/'  shrinks  into  insignifi- 
cance, when  compared  with  Uiis  mighty 
conqueror  '*  breaking  his  band,"  roaring 
and  raving  up  the  land,  and  daring  even 
a  '*  King  of  Scots"  to  take  the  field  against 
him.  Then  there  is  the  sweet  blending  of 
high  and  manly  dignity  with  all  the  gen- 
tleness of  love  supposed,  in  the  name 
bestowed  on  this  valorous  personage — ^the 
greatness  and  majesty  couched  under  the 
appellation  "  Arthur,"  combined  with  the 
soft  and  soothing  considerations  insepar- 
ably connected  with  his  Utle  '<of  the 
bower  !" 

Take  as  a  contrast  to  this  busy  bustling 
hero,  a  piece  of  <<  still  life"  transplanted 
from  p.  11  : — 

Hickory,  dtckory,  dock. 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock. 
The  clock  struck  one. 
And  the  mouse  came  down^ 
Hickory,  dickory,  dock  I 

Think,  gentle  reader,  of  the  ''  grim  ana 
breathless  hour  of  noon,"  and  transport 
yourself  to  a  cottage  in  the  country,  with 
its  door  standing  ajar,  and  the  window 
thrown  open  to  the  widest.  The  clock 
stands  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  '^  very 
witching  hour  of  day,"  but  the  good 
housewife,  tiot  having  read  Milton,  knows 
nothing  of  the  **  fear  lest  dinner  cool," 
and  has  dropped  into  her  neighbour's  to 
hear  the  news.  A  poor  mouse  steals  out 
into  the  quiet  sunsnine  and  clambers  up 
the  varnished  case  of  this  appendage,  for 
what  purpose  this  deponent  saith  not, 
when  lo  1 

The  clock  strikes  one. 

And  the  mouie  comes  down. 

Hickory,  dickoiy,  dock  1 

Some  of  the  descriptive  touches  of  these 
'*  Songs"  are  excellent — 

One  misty  moisty  morning. 
When  cloudy  was  the  weadier — 

pats  to  silence  all  the  '*  towery  dimness" 
of  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery.  The  witch's 
exploit  too  is  quite  in  character : — 

Whither,  oh  whither,  oh  whither  so  high  ? 
To  sweep  the  cobwebs  off  the  sky  ! 

Crabbe  never  did  any  thing  finer  than 
the  Poor-house  Paralytic,  and  the  Villaffe 
Idiot— 

The  girl  in  the  lane,  that  could  not  speak 
plain. 

Went  fobblc,  gobble,  gobble— 
The  man  on  the  bill,  that  could  not  stand  still. 

Went  hobble,  hobble,  hobble. 
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Alai  for   Miss  Muffettl    she  has   mar- 
Tellously  diverted  us : —  * 

Little  Miu  Muffett 

She  sat  on  a  tuffett. 
Eating  of  curds  and  whey  : 

There  came  a  little  spider^ 

And  sat  down  "beside  her, 
And  frightened  Mias  Mii£btt  away. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  dark  and  side-loog 
gait  of  the  smart  little  spider,  scrambling 
towards  the  young  lady,  and  taking  in 
most  orderly  sort  his  seat  beside  her  I 
Then  for  the  distress  and  consternation  of 
liitle  Miss  Muffett ;  how  she  screams  out, 
leaps  up,  and  shakes  her  frock  as  if  all 
the  scorpions  in  £gypt  were  clinging 
round  it,  and  then  wheels  round  like  a 
dying  peg-top,  till,  having  sti^ered  a  few 
paces  onwards,  she  settles  down  upon  a 
daisied  bank  to  take  breath ;  and,  ten  to 
one,  dreamt  of  spiders  all  the  next  night  1 
St.  Pierre  was  right  ^hen  he  said  that 
persons  usually  choose  for  their  com- 
panions through  life  those  who  differ  from 
them  in  certain  essentials,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  grand  mystery  of  conjugal 
felicity.  Take  a  lesson  from  Jack  Sprat's 
wife,  and  choose  one  whose  habits  will  as 
happily  dove-tail  with  yours  :— 

Jack  Sprat 

Could  eat  no  fat. 
And  his  wife  could. eat  no  lean. 

And  so,  between  them  both. 
They  licked  the  platter  clean. 

».  a. 

9U0U0t  29. 

St.  John  Baptist  beheaded. 

There  are  particulars  concerning  the 
former  celebrations  of  this  day  in  the 
Every-Day  Booky  ii.  11 40,  where  are  also 
some  legendary  accounts  of  the  Baptist's 
decollation  by  order  of  Ilerod. 

Salome. 

Once  on  a  charger  there  was  laid. 
And  brought  before  a  royal  maid, 
As  price  of  attitude  and  grace, 
A  guiltless  head,  a  holy  face. 

It  was  on  Herod's  natal  day. 
Who  o'er  Judea's  land  held  sway. 
He  married  his  own  brother's  wife. 
Wicked  Herodiaa.     She  the  life 
Of  John  the  Baptist  long  had  sought. 
Because  he  openly  had  taught 
That  she  a  life  unlawful  led, 
Havii^  her  husband's  brother  wed. 

This  was  he,  that  saintly  John, 
Who  in  the  wilderness  alone 
Abiding,  did  for  clothiug  wear 
A  garment  made  of  camel's  hair  ; 


Honey  and  locusts  were  his  food. 
And  he  was  most  severely  good. 
He  preached  penitence  and  tears, 
And,  waking  first  the  sinner's  fean. 
Prepared  a  path,  made  smooth  a  way 
For  his  diviner  master's  day. 

Herod  kept  in  princely  state 
His  birth-day.     On  his  throne  he  aate^ 
After  the  feast,  beholding  her 
Who  danced  with  grace  peculiar  ; 
Fair  Salome,  who  did  excel 
All  in  that  land  for  dancing  well. 
The  feastful  monarch's  heart  was  firtd. 
And  whatso'er  thing  she  desired. 
Though  half  his  kingdom  it  should  be, 
He  in  his  pleasure  swore  that  he 
Would  gi^e  the  graceful  Salome. 
The  damsel  was  Herodiaa'  daughter  : 
She  to  the  queen  hastes,  and  besought  hoi 
To  teach  her  what  great  gift  to  name. 
Instructed  by  Herodias,  came 
The  damsel  back  ;  to  Herod  said, 
"  Give  me  John  the  Baptist's  head  ; 
"  And  in  a  charger  let  it  be 
"  Hither  straightway  brought  to  me." 
Herod  her  suit  would  fain  deny. 
But  for  his  oath's  sake  must  comply. 

When  painters  would  by  ait  expxmB 
Beauty  in  unlovelinesa. 
Thee,  Herodias'  daughter,  thee. 
They  fittest  subject  Uke  to  Ve. 
They  givd  thy  form  and  features  giaca  ; 
But  ever  in  thy  beaiiteous  face 
Thej  show  a  stedfast  cruel  gaze. 
An  eye  unpitying ;  and  amaae 
In  all  beholders  deep  they  mark. 
That  thou  betrayest  not  one  spark 
Of  feeltng  for  the  ruthless  deed 
That  did  thy  praiaeTul  dance  ■ucceed. 
For  on  the  head  they  make  you  look. 
As  if  a  sullen  joy  you  took, 
A  cruel  triumph,  wicked  pride. 
That  for  your  sport  a  saint  had  died. 

Charles  Lamb. 


h.  m. 


AnguH  39.     Day  breaks      .     .    2  57 
Sun  rises     ...    5    8 
—  sets      ...    6  52 
Twilight  ends  ..93 
Bundle  fungus,   agaricu$  foMciaduris, 
spring  at  the  base  of  old  decayed  posts, 
&c. 

SIUffU0t  80. 

August  30,  1654.  Evelyn,  being  at 
Peterborough,  makes  this  entry  in  his 
Diai^ : — "  From  the  steeple  we  viewed 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  now  much  en- 
closed, and  drained  with  infinite  expense 
by  many  sluices,  into  mounds  and  ingeni- 
ous mills,  and  the  like  inventions,  at  which 
the  city  and  country  about  it,  consisting 
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of  a  TCiy  poor  and  lazy  lort  ot  people, 
were  much  displeased." 

Draining  in  England  was  chiefly  ef- 
fected by  works  undertaken  by  the  monks. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a  new 
invention/*  to  inne  and  drayne  grounds." 

II.  n. 
Augun  30.    Day  breaks     ..30 
Sun  rises     ...     5  10 
—  seU      ...    6  50 
Twilight  ends       .    9     0 
The  agaricus  integer  forms,  particularly 
the  ris,  which  is  found  in   large  woods 
among  fallen  bark. 

August  31. 

31st  August,  1807,  Cardinal  York,  the 
last  lineal  male  descendant  of  the  House 
of  Stuart,  died. 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

'<  If  any  thing,"  says  Voltaire, "  could 
justify  those  who  believe  in  an  unavoid- 
able fatality,  it  would  be  the  series  of 
misfortunes  which,  for  the  space  of  three 
hundred  years,  have  befallen  the  House 
of  Stuart." 

It  is  afiBrmed  that  when  Fleance,  the 
son  of  Banquo,  fled  into  North  Wales  to 
shield  himself  from  the  power  of  Mac- 
beth, the  tyrant  of  Scotland,  he  found  a 
friendly  asylum  at  the  court  of  GrifFydth 
ap  Llewellyn,  the  reigning  prince,  by 
whom  he  was  long  entertained  with  the 
warmest  affection ;  and  that  becoming 
enamoured  of  Nest,  the  daughter  of  Grit- 
fydtb,  and  violating  the  laws  of  hospitality 
and  honor,  he  formed  an  illicit  intimacy 
with  her,  and  had  by  her  a  son  whom  they 
named  Waller.  Gryfiydth,  in  resentment 
for  so  foul  an  offence,  ordered  Fleance  to 
be  slain,  and  reduced  his  daughter  to  ser- 
Titude.  As  her  son  Walter  advanced  in 
years,  he  excelled  in  valor  and  elevation 
of  mind.  In  a  dispute  with  a  companion 
his  birth  was  reproachfully  retorted  on 
him ;  he  slew  nis  antagonist  on  the 
spot,  and  fearing  to  abide  the  conse- 
quences fled  into  Scotland,  where  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  English,  in  the 
train  of  Queen  Margaret,  sister  to  Edgar 
Atheling.  Walter  by  his  conduct  and 
ability  acquired  great  esteem;  he  obtained 
honorable  public  employment,  and  was 
ultimately  appointed  High  Steward  of 
Scotland,  from  which  office  he  and  his 
descendants  took  the  name  of  Stewari, 
or  Stu.Mrt.  From  this  root  sprung  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart,  as  well  as  other 


branches  of  illustrious  families  in  Soot- 
land.* 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  however,  alleges  tfaa: 
'*  Early  authorities  show  us  no  such  per- 
sons as  Banquo  and  his  son  Fleance^  nor 
have  we  reason  to  think  that  the  latter  ever 
fled  further  from  Macbeth  than  across  the 
flat  scene  according  to  the  stage  direction — 
neither  were  Banquo  or  his  son  ancestors 
to  (lie  house  of  Stuart."t  In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  a  statement  of  more  im- 
portance by  Sir  Walter — **  The  genealogy 
of  the  Stewart  family,  who  acceded  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  has  been  the  theme  of 
many  a  fable.  But  their  pedigree  has  by 
late  antiquarians  been  distinctly  traced  to 
the  great  Anglo-Norman  family  of  Fitx- 
Alan  in  England  :  no  unworthy  descent  # 
for  a  race  of  monarchs.  In  David  the 
first's  time,  Walter  Fitz-Alan  held  the  high 
post  of  Senechal  or  hish  steward  of  the 
king's  household ;  and,  the  dignity  be- 
coming hereditai^  in  the  family,  what  was 
orij^nally  a  title  became  a  surname."  t 

That  the  Stuarts  themselves  belieyed  in 
their  being  descended  from  Banquo,  and 
that  one  of  our  Universities  also  gave 
credence  to  it,  is  a  recorded  foct — for 
when  James  I.  (of  England)  visited  the 
University  of  Oxford,  on  passing  the  gate 
of  St.  John's  College,  his  Majesty  was 
saluted  by  three  youths  representing  the 
weird  sisters  (Sibyllie)  who  in  Latin  hex- 
ameters bade  the  descendant  of  Banquo 
hail,  as  kins  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland.  "  Ad  Regis  introitum,  e  Joanensi 
Collegio  extra  portam  urbis  Borealem  sito, 
'  tres'  quasi  Sibylle,  ut  e  sylv&  salut&- 
runt. 

"  1st.  Ffttidicfts  olim  fama  est  cecinisie  so- 
xores 
Imperiam  sine  fine  tua»,  rex  inelyte, 

stirpis. 
Banqnonem  agnovit  generosa  Loqaa- 

bria  Thanum ; 
Kec  tibi,   Banquo,  sed   tuis  sceptra, 

nepotibns  ills 
Immortalibus  immortalia  vaticinate  ; 
In  saltum,  nt  lateas,  dum,  Banquo, 

recedis  ab  aula. 
Tres  eadem  pariter  canimus  tibi  faU 

tuisque, 
Dum,  spectande  tuis  e  saltu  accedis  ad 

uxbem^ 
Teqne  salutamus  :  Salve,  cui  Scotia 
servit. 


•  Warrington's  History  of  Wales,  b.  4v— 
Holingshead's  Chron. 

t  Lardner's'Ency.— Jlist.  Scotland,  vol.  1. 

p.  18* 

\  Ibid— p.  21!  . 
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*'  3d.    Anglia  ctti>  B§ly. 

«•  34. — Cai  MTvit  Hibemia,  Salve. 

"  1.      Gallia  c«i  titnloi^  terns  dant  cetera^ 

Salve. 
"  3.      Quern  divita  prius  colit  vna'Brittannia 

Salve. 
"Sd.    Snmme,  Monazcha    Brittannia^    Hi- 

benuB,  Oallis,  Salve,  &c.  &c.* 

Walter  Stuart  or  Stewart,  High  Steward 
of  Scotland,  whose  office  had  given 
name  to  his  family,  was  married  to  Mar- 
jory, the  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  the 
deliverer  of  Scotland.  Their  son,  Ro- 
bert, succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  hit  uncle  David,  with  whom  the  male 
line  of  Bruce  became  extinct.* 

Robert  IL,  the  first  of  the  Stuarto, 
came  to  the  throne  in  right  of  his  mother. 
He  was  aged  and  infirm  at  his  accession, 
and  his  reign  was  neither  happy  nor  tran- 
quil. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,f 
who,  on  being  crowned,  assumed  the  name 
and  title  of 

Robert  III.  This  prince  was  lame  in 
body  and  enervated  in  mind :  his  reign  was 
unquiet.  The  wild  conduct  and  cruel 
murder  of  his  eldest  son,  David,  and  the 
subsequent  unjust  detention  of  James,  his 
survivmg  son,  by  Henry  IV.  of  England, 
caused  him  to  die  of  sorrow. 

James  I.,  for  eighteen  years  a  captive 
in  England,  found  his  country  in  a  greatly 
disturbed  state  on  his  return  to  it ;  he  fell 
by  the  hands  of  assassins  at  Perth. 

James  II.,  constantly  in  civil  wars, 
basely  murdered  a  Douglas  with  his  own 
hand,  and  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a 
cannon  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh.  • 

James  III.  was  murdered  by  his  rebel- 
lious subjects,  after  a  battle  with  them 
near  Bannockbum. 

Jambs  IV.  lost  his  life  in  Flodden 
Field. 

James  V.  died  of  a  broken  heart,  after 
his  defeat  at  Solway,  in  the  belief  that 
his  nobles  and  generals  had  been  false  to 
him. 

Mart,  his  daughter,  experienced  a  life 
of  strange  vicissitudes ;  she  was  treacher- 
ously deceived,  and,  after  languishing 
many  years  in  prison,  was  basely  muiw 
dered  by  her  kmswoman,  Elizabeth.— 
Whether  guilty  or  not  of  the  crimes  laid 
to  her  chaige,  will,  probably,  ever  remain 
a  pomt  for  doubt ;  out,  as  her  latest  his- 

*  Nicholi't  Pzogreesefl,  Prooetsions,  kc,  of 
James  the  fint,  vol.  I.  p.  545. 

t  Le  Sage'e  Hietorical  Atlat  No,  16 ;  alM 
Hist,  of  Scodand  passim. 

Scott's  History  of  Scotland,  vol*  i. 


torian  remarks,  **  This  may  be  truly  said, 
that  if  a  life  of  exile  and  misery,  endored 
with  the  most  saintly  patience,  could  atone 
ibr  crimes  and  errors  of  the  class  imputed 
to  her,  no  such  penalty  was  erer  more 
fully  discharged  than  that  of  Mary 
Stuart.**  *  Her  son  united  the  two  crowns 
England  and  Scotland. 
James  I.  Adversity  remitted,  daring 
his  time  only,  the  persecution  of  his  race; 
although  the  early  part  of  his  leign,  as 
king  of  Scotland,  was  any  thing  but  feli- 
citous. The  change  of  style  on  this  kiDg*s 
accession,  is  said  to  have  fulfilled  an  ojd 
prophecy.  **  The  prophecy,"  says  Bacon, 
*'  I  heara  when  I  was  a  child,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  in  the  flower  of  her  years, 
was 

'    Wkm  HBMPI  u  aptm, 
EmgUmd  it  dome  I 

Whereby  it  was  generally  conceived,  that 
after  the  princes  nad  reigned  which  had 
the  principal  letters  of  that  word  hempe, 
which  were  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  Phi- 
lip, and  Elizabeth,  England  should  come 
to  utter  confusion,  which  thanks  be  to  God 
is  verified  in  the  change  of  name ;  for 
that  the  king's  style  is  now  no  more  Eng- 
land but  Britain.^ 

Chakles  I.,  who  delugeu  his  country 
with  his  subjects'  blood,  was  dethroned 
and  beheaded.  Howel  notices  a  curious 
error  which  .was  made  at  his  proclamation, 
**  King  Charles,''  says  he,  *'  was  pro- 
claimed at  Theobald's  Court  Gate  by  Sir 
Edward  Zouch,  Knight  Marshal,  Master 
Secretary  Conway  dictating  unto  him, 
*  Whereas  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  to 
his  mercy  our  gracious*  Sovereign  King 
James,  of  famous-  memory,  we  proclaim 
Prince  Charles  his  rightful  and  indu- 
bitable heir,  &c.  &cV  the  Knight  Marshal 
mistook,  and  said, '  lus  rightful  and  dubU- 
able  heir,'  but  he  was  rectified  by  the 
secretary." 

Charles  II.  experienced  a  long  series 
of  misfortunes,  botn  in  exile  |  and  on  the 
throne.  Durine  his  reign,  the  Dutch 
fleet,  under  De  Ruyter,  appeared  in  the 


*  Scott's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 
t  Bacon's  Bssays. 
X  A  narrative  of  the  dangers  to  which  he 
was  exposed  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester  is 
published  in  a  little  volume  entitled  "  Boe- 
cobel/'  from  the  name  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lay  concealed.  This  has  been  lately  re- 
printed, in  a  collection  of  otner  pieces  relating 
to  the  king's  escape. 
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Tbamefly  took  Sheerness  and  burnt  many 
•hips  of  war,  and  almost  insulted  the 
capital  itself  in  their  predatory  incursion.  * 
Virtue  was  depressed  and  vice  and  levity 
countenanced  throughout  the  land.  His 
death  was  sudden  and  not  without  sus- 
picion of  poison,  although  some  histo- 
rians say  there  is  no  ground  for  such 
belief,  t 

James  11.,  a  weak,  intolerant,  and  be- 
sotted prince,  whose  intentions,  it  was 
suspected,  were  to  replace  the  kingdom 
unoer  the  papal  jurisdiction ;  for  which, 
and  various  acts  of  despotism,  he  was 
deposed,  and  transmitted  to  his  offspring 
(male)  exile  and  seclusion  from  the  throne. 
He  died  at  St.  Germains,  in  1701. 

Of  his  daughters,  Mary,  married  to 
William  of  Obanoe,  with  whom  she 
reigned  jointly;  and  Anme,  married  to 
Georoe  of  Denmark,  who  reigned  in 
her  own  name,  no  further  notice  need  be 
taJcen  than  that  they  died  without  issue. 
In  1714,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
passed   to  the  House  of  Hanover. 

In  171 1,  the  Jacobite  party  in  Scotland 
made  no  scruple  of  avowing  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Pretender,  and  the  duchess 
of  Gordon  went  so  far  as  to  cause  medals 
to  be  struck  with  the  head  of  the  Cheva- 
lier de  St.  George  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  British  Isles,  with  the  motto 
''Reditte;''  these  she  presented  to  the 
faculty  of  advocates,  who  passed  her  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  them.  X 

Charles  James,  more  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  the 
first  Pretender,  was  the  only  son  of  Jamles 
'I.  He  might  almost  be  termed  a  wan- 
derer, from  his  seeking  a  home  among 
various  powers  'on  the  continent,  and 
being  occasionally  driven  from  his  asylum, 
through  political  motives,  whilst  striving 
to  interest  the  court  so  as  to  render  him 
assistance  in  his  design  of  gaining  pos- 
session of  the  British  throne. 

He  died  at  Rome^  1st  Jan.  1766,  and 
left  two  sons. 

Among  the  vanous  attempts  made  by 
the  Stuarts,  with  the  aid  of  foreign  powers, 
to  regain  possession  of  their  lost  domin- 
ions, in  two  instances  only  did  they  wear 
any  thing  like  a  formidable  appeafance, 
those  in  1715,  and  1745,  the  latter  headed 
by  Charles  Edward  in  person,  when  so 
many  of  the  Scotch  nobility  sealed  with 

•  Temple,  toI.  iii.     t  Hame'i  Hist.  England. 
t  Smollet'i  Hist.  England. 
§  For  a  History  of  these  lobellions,  tee 
1.  Register  of  the  Rebellion  1715,  and 


olood,  on  the  scaffold  or  in  the  field,  their 
iealty  to  him  whom  they  considered  as 
their  rightful  sovereign.  | 

The  extraordinary  perils  and  escapes  of 
the  prince  Charles  Edward,  when  every 
hope  in  his  cause  was  crushed,  in  travers- 
ing, under  various  disguises,  those  realms 
over  which  his  progenitors  had,  for  up- 
wuds  of' three  centuries,  swayed  the 
sceptre,  seeking  for  the  opportunity  of 
some  friendly  sail  to  waft  liim  in  secu- 
rity to  the  opposite  shore,  wear  more  the 
appearance  of  a  tale  of  romance  than  of 
reality,  f  fo  the  immortal  honor  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  though  a  great  number  of 
persons  of  all  ranks  must,  necessarily, 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  secret,  and 
though  the  head  of  the  pretender  was 
''  worth  its  weight  in  gold,'^ there  was  not 
to  be  found  one  recreant  dastard  base 
enoueh  to  betray  an  unfortunate  gentle- 
man for  the  sake  of  lucre,  t 

The  young  prince  did  at  length  succeed 
in  quitting  the  British  territories,  but  it 
was  only  to  experience  fresh  vicissitudes, 
as  in  a  short  period  afterwards,  through  the 
political  intrigues  of  the  British  court,  he 
was  refused  an  asvlum  in  France.  The 
conduct  of  Louis  XV.  towards  the  prince 
on  this  occasion  was  highly  censured,  and 
is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Douglas  : — *'  The 
fondness  of  the  French  for  meir  monarch 
had  been  considerably  impaired  before 
my  arrival  in  Paris.  It  was  considered 
as  unworthy  of  a  monarch,  and  an  igno- 
miny to  the  French  nation,  to  abandon 
the  young  pretender,  and  to  exclude  him 
from  a  retreat  in  France ;  though  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war  might  luive  justified  the 
king  in  making  this  one  of  the  conditions 
of  peace,  and  though  it  had  been  pro- 
mised him  expressly  by  treaty.  The 
manner,  also,  in  which  this  prince,  the 
great  mndson  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  was 
treated  when  he  was  arrested,  by  being 
pinioned  like  a  felon,  awakened  a  strong 
feeling  of  popular  displeasure.  It  was 
surprising  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the 
French  on  this  transaction.     Paris  was  in 

1745^  1  vol.  8vo.,  containing  the  namee^  &e., 
of  all  who  suffered  in  the  Stuart  caose. 

2.  Memoire  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745-6^  by 
Chevalier  de  Johnstone,  I  vol.  8vo. 

t  The  history  of  his  escape  is  thought  to 
be  pretty  faithfdlly  delineated  in  a  little  work 
which  was  pablished  under  the  title  of  "  Ai- 
canins.'^ 

t  Thirty  thousand  poundi  were  oflEnred  far 
his  apprehension.  Tide  Smollet's  History  of 
Baglandk 
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a  ferment,  sufficient  to  have  produced 
another  aflair  of  the  Barricades;  every 
tongue  was  loud  and  every  pen  satyrical ; 
epigrams  and  verses  flew  about  the  streets 
and  were  posted  up  in  the  roost  public 
places  on  the  occasion,  severely  reflecting 
on  the  conduct  of  the  court.  And,  though 
I  did  not  visit  the  French  capital  until 
seven  or  eight  months  after,  I  found  this 
one  of  the  first  topics  of  conversation, 
and  the  praises  of  Prince  Edward  in  every 
mouth.  Louts  the  XV.  is  no  longer  te 
bien  aimL*^  t 

The  campaign  of  1745  proved  so  deci- 
sive that  it  terminated  the  straggle,  and 
the  Stuarts  retired  from  the  contest. 

'*  That  the  present  pretender,*'  f  says 
Hume,  ''was  in  London  in  the  year  1753, 
I  know  with  the  greatest  certainty,  be- 
cause I  had  it  from  Lord  Marechal,  who 
said  it  consisted  with  his  certain  know- 
ledge. 

**  Two  or  three  days  afier  he  gave  me 
this  information,  he  told  me  that  tiie  even- 
ing before  he  had  learned  several  carious 
particulars  from  a  lady  (who  I  imagined 
to  be  the  Lady  Primrose,  though  my  lord 
refused  to  name  her).  The  pretender 
came  to  her  house  in  the  evening,  without 
giving  her  any  preparatory  information, 
and  entered  the  room  where  she  had  a 
pretty  large  company  with  her,  and  was 
nerself  playing  at  cards.  He  was  an* 
nounced  by  ti^e  servant  under  another 
name :  she  thought  that  the  cards  would 
have  dropped  from  her  hands  on  seeins 
him;  but  she  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  call  him  by  the  name  he 
assumed,  and  asked  him  when  he  came 
to  England,  and  how  long  he  intended  to 
stay. 

*'  After  he  and  all  the  company  went 
away  the  servants  remarked  how  wonder- 
fully like  the  strange  gentleman  was  to 
the  prince's  picture,  which  hung  on  the 
chimney  piece  in  the  very  room  in  which 
he  had'entered.  My  lord  added  (I  think 
from  the  authority  of  the  same  lady)  that 
he  used  so  little  precaution  that  he  went 
abroad  openly  in  the  day  light  in  his  own 
dress,  only  laying  aside  his  blue  ribbon 
and  star,  walked  once  through  St.  James's 
and  took  a  turn  in  the  Mall. 

'*  About  five  years  ago  I  told  this  story 
to  Lord  Holdemess,  who  was  Secretary  of 


Sute  of  1753,  and  I  added  that  I  rap 
posed  this  piece  of  intelligence  had  es-. 
caped  his  lordship  at  the  time.  '  Bv  no 
means,'  said  he,  *  and  who  do  you  think 
first  told  me ;  it  was  the  King  himself, 
who  subjoined,  and  what  do  you  think  I 
should  do  with  him  ?  Lord  Holdemess 
owned  that  he  was  puzzled  how  to  reply, 
for  if  he  declared  his  real  sentiments  tii^ 
might  &Tor  of  indifference  to  the  royal 
fiunily.  The  king  perceived  his  emblar- 
raasment  and  extricated  him  from  it,  by 
adding,  '  My  lord,  I  shall  just  do  nothing 
at  all ;  when  he  is  tired  of  England  he 
will  go  abroad  again.' 

*'  But,  what  will  surprise  you  more, 
lord  Marechal,  a  few  days  after  the 
coronation  of  the  present  king,  told  me 
that  he  believed  the  young  pretender  was 
at  that  time  in  England,  or  at  least  had 
been  so  very  lately,  and  had  been  over  to 
see  the  show  of  the  coronation,  and  had 
actually  seen  it.  I  asked  my  lord  tlie 
reason  for  this  strange  fact,  '  why,'  said 
he, '  a  gentleman  told  me  so  that  saw  him 
there  and  even  spoke  to  him,  and  wbis* 
pered  in  his  ear  these  words^  your  royal 
highness  is  the  last  of  all  morttds  whom  I 
should  expect  to  see  here.  It  was  curi- 
osity that  led  me,  said  the  other,  but  I 
assure  you  that  die  person  who  b  the 
object  of  all  this  pomp  and  magnificence, 
is  the  man  I  envy  least.'  You  see  this 
story  is  so  near  traced  from  the  fountain 
head  as  to  wear  a  great  face  of  probability. 
Query — What  if  the  pretender  had  taker 
up  Dymock's  gauntlet  7  I  find  that  the 
pretender's  visit  to  England,  in  1753,  was 
known  to  the  Jacobites,  and  some  of  them 
assured  me  that  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  formally  renouncing  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  under  his  own  name  of 
Charles  Stuart,  in  the  church  in  the  Strand, 
and  that  this  is  the  reason  of  the  bad 
treatment  he  met  with  at  the  court  of 
Rome.  I  own  that  I  am  a  sceptic  with 
regard  to  the  last  particular."  * 

Charles  Edward,  or,  as  he  was  gene- 
rally called.  Prince  Edward,  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  James,  died  at  Rome, 
31st  Jan.,  1788,  without  issue.  In  the 
proclamation  for  his  apprehension  when 
heading  the  forces  in  Scotland,  in  1745, 
he  is  called  the  "  Prince  Adventurer."  t 


*  Traveh    of   John    Douglas,   afterwardf 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  Ihc  years  1748-9. 
t  Charles  Edward. 


*  David  Home's  letter  to  Sir  John  Prin- 
gle,  M.  D.y  dated  St.  Andrew Vsq«are,  Edin« 
burgh,  Feb.  10,  1773. 

t  Smollet's  Hist.  England. 
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AOer  the  death  of  his  father,  he  also  went 
by  the  name  of  the  *•  Pretender/* 

Genealogical  Tree  t>F  the  Hovse  op 

Stuart. 

Walter  Stewart, — Marjory  Bruoe. 
Robert  II.  1376. 
Elizabeth  Mure  of  Rowallan. 
John, 1390, 
who  changed  hia  name  tc 
Robert  III. 
AtmaheUa  Brammond  of  Stobhall  Davids 
Jaubs  I,  1406, 
Johanna  of  Bngland,  niece  to  Bjehard  II. 
James  II.  1437. 
Maiy  oi  Oaeldret. 
Jambs  III.  1460. 
Ifargaret  of  Denmark. 
James  IV.,  1488, 
MaigiTCt  of  Bngland,  daughter  to  Henry  VII. 
James  Y„  1513 
.    Mary  of  Guise. 
Danpbin  ^  Mary.   (  Henry  Steward; 

afterwards  f  (  Iiord  JDamley. 

Francis  Il.r     Resigned  1567, 
no  issue.  )    Beheaded  1587. 

Jambs  VI.  and  1—1567^—1603. 

Anne  of  Denmark. 
Charles  I.,  16i25» 
Henrietta  of  France. 

I 


Charles  II.  Ann  Hyde,  James  II.  Mary  of 
1648,  v,^v^  Modena. 

RMioratwn  1660. 
Catherine  of  Portugal. 

yo  issue. 

i  i 

Mary,  1688  Annb,  1702, 

who  reigned  with  her      G^rge  of  Denmark, 
husband  Died  1714. 

William  III.  No  issue. 

No  issue. 
In  1714.  the  Crown  went  to  the  House  of 
Hanorer. 
Charles  Jambs, 
the  first  pretender, 
generally  called  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George 
married 
Maria  Clementina  Sobieski. 
Died  1765. 

L 


from  the  signal  defeat  his  brother  met 
with  in  1745,  devoted  himself  tc  the 
church,  and  in  1747  received  the  scarlet 
hat  from  Benedict  XIV.,  taking  the  title  of 
Cardinal  York. 

In  1800,  being  infirm  in  body,  and  beg- 
gared by  the  change  of  power  in  Rome, 
George  III.  granted  him  a  pension  of 
£4000  per  annum,  which  became  his  sole 
support  until  1807,  when  he  died  at  Rome 
in  nis  eighty-third  year. 

An  act  with  respect  to  the  attainder  of 
blood,  it  is  understood,  was  to  expire  at 
the  death  of  Cardinal  York. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  Jas.  Coxe  Hippisley, 
dated  26th  Feb.  1800,  after  acknowledg- 
ing the  first  half  yearly  payment  of  his 
annuity,  the  Cardinal  thus  proceeds : — 

**  I  own  to  you  tAat  the  succor  granted 
to  me  could  not  be  more  timely,  for  with- 
out it  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  subsist,  on  account  of  the  irrepar- 
able loss  of  all  my  income,  the  very  funds 
being  also  destroyed,  so  that  I  should 
otherwise  have  been  reduced,  for  the  short 
remainder  of  my  life,  to  languish  in  misery 
and  indigence.'^ 

The  Cardinal  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV., 
the  order  constantly  worn  by  Charles 
I.,  and  a  valuable  ring,  which  was  worn 
by  the  kings  of  Scotland  on  the  day  of 
their  coronation. 

Among  the  curious  memoranda  of  the 
Royal  House  of  Stuart,  found  in  the 
Tepositories  of  cardinal  York,  was  a 
medal,  supposed  to  be  unique.  On  the 
obverse  is  the  head  of  Charles  Edward 
with  the  significant  inscription  suum 
cuigue,  on  the  reverse  is  the  Scotch  thistle 
with  its  appropriate  motto  fiemo  me  im- 
mane  lacessit.  This  medal  is  said  to  have 
Deen  executed  by  a  French  artist,  and 
bears  the  date  of  the  year  1745.* 

Henry  Brandon. 


I 

Henry  Bbnboiot, 

Cardinal  YoRK, 

died  1807. 


I 
Gharlbs  Edward, 

who  htvaded  England 

in  1745,  married 

Louisa  Stolberg, 

died  1788. 

No  issue 

m 

Henry  Benedict,  the  second  son  of 
Charles  James,  as  soon  as  he  found  the 
designs  of  his  house  rendered  abortive 


•  h.  m* 

August  31.    Day  breaks     ..33 

Sun  rises     ...     5  12 

—  sets       ...     6  48 

Twilight  ends   .     .     8  57 

'Pheasants'  eyes  in  flower. 

Large  crimson  agaric  begins  to  spring  up. 


*  In  the  Bvery^Day  Book  there   is  an  en- 
graving of  a  medal  struck  by  cardina.  Yoiic, 
as  Henry  IX.  King  of  England,  with  par 
ticulars  concerning  him. 
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Thi  Owl'i  Concirt  and  Ball. 
By  a  Youno  Lady.) 
[For  the  Y««r  Book.] 
Oa  a  dow'betprinkled  Ivmk, 
In  the  ■ommer  time  to  gay, 
A  Blackbird  met  a  Thraih 
At  early  dawn  of  day. 

Said  he,  of  courte,  we  meet 

To  night  at  Crumble  Tower, 

Where  the  OWLS  receive  their  eompany 

Who  love  a  latish  hoar. 

At  erery  bird  of  ton 

le  certain  to  be  there, 

I,  also,  muit  make  one, 

Or  all  my  friends  would  itare. 

The  Throttle  eaid,  I  well 
With  each  viut  might  dii|MnM 
Yet  Owls  are  aooneet  ruffled. 
So  I  feat  to  give  offianoe. 

Now,  as  we  shall  have  musie* 
They'll  ask  us  both  to  sing  ; 
Therefore  I  must  advise  you 
Your  sweetest  airs  to  bring. 

I'm  going  home  to  practise, 
80,  Blackbird,  dear,  good  bye  I 
And,  if  I  find  I'm  not  in  voiea. 
To  sing  Dl  never  try. 

As  evening  was  approaching. 
Each  bird,  both  great  and  small. 
Began  to  plume  its  toilette 
In  fall  feather  for  the  ball. 

LoED  Owl  vrtt  so  much  troubled 
With  that  shocking  pain,  the  gout, 
That,  had  he  wished  it  ever  so. 
He  could  not  walk  about. 

He  sat  in  stately  grandeur. 
On  a  mouldering  mass  of  stone. 
Whilst  his  lady  and  her  daughter 
Received  the  guests  alone. 

Dr.  Goose's  well-fed  goslins 
Tirst  waddled  up  the  room  ; 
Then,  strutting,  came  lord  Peacock, 
With  his  showy  crest  and  plume ; 

Squire  Pheasant,  yeoman  Partridge, 
Miss  Lark,  so  light  and  airy  ; 
A  Bullfinch  fenrd  for  piping. 
And  an  elegant  jDanary  ; 

Thrush,  Blackbird,  Martin,  Swallow ; 
With  a  Turkey  and  Pea^hen, 
And  also  sir  Cock  Robin, 
With  little  Jenny  Wren. 

Beau  Starling  never  came. 

But  sent  a  dvil  note. 

In  which  he  said  that  he  was  oaged, 

And  could  not  then  get  out. 

The  pensive  lady  Philomel 
Soon  join*d  the  motley  throng. 
Four  Glow-worms,  as  lorch-bear»r*. 
Her  attendaati  eame  among. 


Damb  Owl,  whoee  eyes  were  weak, 
This  splendor  dauled  so. 
That  all,  with  mnch  politeness. 
To  another  room  did  go. 

'Twas  every  bird's  endeavour 
To  dance,  to  sing,  or  say 
Something  new  and  tonaish 
To  pass  the  time  away. 

Miss  Owl,  with  much  entreating. 
Screamed  out  a  loud  bravura. 
So  bad  her  voice,  so  out  of  tune. 
That  no  one  could  endure  her. 

When  the  Lark  rose  up  to  sing. 
The  Owlet  walked  away. 
Because,  she  said,  it  put  her  se 
In  mind  of  vulgar  day. 

Thei^  from  a  thorn,  sweet  Philomel 
Warbled  a  plaintive  strain 
With  such  pathetic  sweetness 
All  begg'd  for  it  again. 

To  rouse  their  drooping  spirits, , 
Comet  Bullfinch  tuned  his  ^pe, 
And  dandy  Chaffinch  walti'd 
A  round  with  Mrs.  Snipe. 

Parson  Rook,  who  's  always  hearse. 
Affected  them  a  song. 
Which,  like  his  drawling  homilies. 
Was  half  an  hour  too  long. 

Two  timid,  twinlike  demoiselles. 
Strangers,  bat  not  from  France, 
A  minuet  and  a  pas-de-deux 
Most  gracefully  did  dance. 

Lady  Swan,  fat,  fair,  and  forty. 
Was  known  to  walk  so  ill. 
That,  like  lord  Owl,  she  found  it  waa 
More  prudent  to  sit  still. 

And  also  of  her  singing 
She  knew  she  could  not  boast. 
So  sat  and  chatted  all  the  night 
With  her  most  learned  hoet. 

Dick  Sparrow  and  Miss  Swallow, 
Birds  known  to  be  ill-bred, 
Twitter'd  so  long  and  loudly. 
That  more  was  heard  than  said. 

And  the  Pie  said  to  the  Jay, 
Which,  you  know,  was  very  pf ft. 
The  room  is  so  Ul  lighted 
That  I  cannot  see  you  fiizt. 

A  Bat  announced  the  supper. 
And  all  adjourned  soon 
To  a  fine  old  Gothic  cloister. 
Well  lighted  by  the  moon. 

And  every  thing  was  there  . 
That  the  daintiest  bird  could  wish  ; 
So  they  pecked  about  aeeordiagl/. 
Each  at  his  fsvorits  dish. 

The  supper  was  scarce  over 
When  the  Lark  proclaim'd  the  day ; 
Then,  nodding  all  a  kind  farewell. 
They  flew  iLeir  several  way. 
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Soon  u  tin  lan  ii  off  the  gnraDd, 
RnmbliDg  lik*  diilant  thunder  ram^ 
Th*  mggooi  haita  llie  com  to  load* 
And  hnrrr  down  the  dnilj  road ; 
Whili  driTJng-boj  with  eager  e^ 
Wmtchei  the  church  clock  puwnf  iff^ 
Whow  gilt  htuidt  glitter  in  the  tan — 
To  ■•■  how  fit  the  bourt  hare  run ; 
Right  bappj,  ID  tbe  bmlhlea  daj, 
To  ee*  tine  wttring  tut  away. 

Cuu'e  «y<irf»  Cihifc  ■ 

t  L 
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September  istlie  month  of  in -gathering, 
i?hen  the  produce  of  the  year  is  ware- 
housed for  our  subsistence  while  nature 
reposes  during  winter,  and  is  awakened  in 
the  spring,  and  while  she  is  doing  her 
summer  business,  until,  in  the  ensuing 
autumn,  she  offers  to  our  use  the  provision 
for  anodier  year.. 

Autumn  is  aptly  termed  by  Dr.  Drake 
the  '*  Evening  or  the  Year."  At  this  season 
we  may  advantageously  indulge  with 
these  beautiful  passages  from  his  "  Even- 
ings in  Ai!itumn.''    He  says — 

*<  Evening,  when  the  busy  scenes  of 
our  existence  are  withdrawn,  when  the 
sun  descending  leaves  tlie  world  to  silence, 
and  to  the  soothing  influence  of  twilight, 
has  been  ever  a  favorite  nortion  of  the  day 
with  the  wise  and  gooa  of  all  nations. 
There  appears  to  be  shed  over  the  univer- 
sal face  of  nature,  at  this  period,  a  calm- 
ness and  tranquillity,  a  peace  and  sanctity, 
as  it  were,  which  almost  insensibly  steals 
into  the  breast  of  man,  and  disposes  him 
to  solitude  and  meditation.  He  naturally 
compares  the  decline  of  light  and  anima- 
tion with  that  which  attaches  to  the  lot  of 
humanity ;  and  the  evening  of  the  day, 
and  the  evening  of  life,  bmme  closely 
assimilated  in  his  mind. 

''  It  is  an  association  from  which,  where 
vice  and  guilt  have  not  hardened  the 
heart,  the  most  beneficial  result  has  been 
ever  experienced.  It  is  one  which,  while 
it  forcibly  suggests  to  us  the  transient 
tenure  of  our  being  here,  teaches  us,  at 
the  same  time,  how  we  may  best  premie 
for  that  which  awaits  us  hereafter.  The 
sun  is  descending,  but  descending,  after  a 
course  of  beneficence  and  utility,  in  dig- 
nity and  glory,  whibt  all  around  him,  as 
he  sinks,  breathes  one  diffusive  air  of 
blessedness  and  repose.  It  is  a  scene 
which  marshals  us  the  way  we  ought  to 
go ;  it  tells  us,  that  after  having  passed 
the  fervor  and  the  vigor  of  our  existence, 
:  the  morning  and  the  noon  of  our  ap- 
pointed pilgrimage,  thus  should  the  even- 
ing of  our  days  set  in,  mild  yet  generous 
in  their  close,  vrith  every  earthly  ardor 
softened  or  subdued,  and  with  the  love- 
liest hues  of  heaven  just  mingling  in  their 
farewell  light. 

'<  It  is  a  scene,  moreover,  which  almost 
instinctively  reminds  us  of  another  world ; 
the  one  we  are  yet  inhabiting  is  gradually 
receding  from  our  view ;  the  shades  of 
night  are  beginning  to  gather  round  our 
heads ;  we  feel  fbrsaken  and  alone,  whilst 
the  blessed  luminary  now  parting  from 


us,  and  yet  burning  with  such  inef&ble 
majesty  and  beauty,  seems  about  to  travel 
into  {regions  of  intermifkable  happiness 
and  splendor.  We  follow  him  with  a 
pensive  and  a  wistful  eye,  and,  in  die 
vales  of  glory  which  appear  to  open 
ronnd  his  setting  beams,  we  behold  man- 
sions of  everlasting  peace,  seats  of  ever- 
d  urine  delight.  It  is  then  that  our 
thoughts  are  carried  forward  to  a  Being 
infinitely  good  and  great,  the  God  and 
Father  of  us  all,  who,  distant  though  he 
seem  to  be,  and  immeasurably  be^  oikI  the 
power  of  our  faculties  to  comprehend,  we 
yet  know  is  about  our  path,  and  about 
our  bed,  and  careth  for  ns  all ;  who  has 
prepared  for  those  who  love  him  scenes 
of  unutterable  joy,  scenes  to  which,  while 
rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  his  presence, 
the  efiiilgence  we  nave  faintly  attempted 
to  describe  shall  be  but  as  the  glimmer- 
ing of  a  distant  star.'' 


Eativo  in  September — ^it  may  be  pre- 
dicated— will  proceed  as  i<i  August,  with 
some  additioi(s,  well  known  to  provedi- 
tors. 


Vbobtablb  Garden  Dibectory. 
Saw 

Lettuce,  the  hardy  sorts,  in  the   firai 
and  third  week. 

Carrot,  to  stand  the  winter. 

Radish,  for  autumn  and  winter. 

Small  salading,  two  or  three  times. 

Onions — ^the  Welsh,  or  white,  to  stand 
the  winter ;  in  first  week. 

York  and  Battersea  spring  sovm  cab- 
bages, to  come  in  in  Noveml^r. 

Lettuces,  leeks,  endive,  into  trenches 
or  warm  borders. 

Brocoli,  the  last,  for  latest  spring  supply. 

Celery,  once  or  twice. 
Earth  %m. 

Celery  in  the  trencnes,  and  endive, 
either  in  the  seed  beds  or  trenches,  as  the 
plants  attain  a  full  growth. 

Dig  t^  poUtoes,  and  clear  the  ground. 

PuU  tq}  onions,  and  expose  them  fbr 
a   few  days,  to  the  full  sun. 

Cut  off  the  stalks  of  artichokes,  and 
weed  between  the  plants. 

Gaiher,  wnd  Dry,  seeds  as  they  ripen. 
Hae^  rakcy  %oeed,  and  rewiove 

Every  species  of  litter;  and  carry  it  to 
the  compost  heap,  or  reserve  it  for  bum 
ing,  to  produce  ashes  for  manure. 
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Sbtvttmttt  1. 

First  Day  of  Shooting. 
A  correspondent  transcrilies  from  his 
common-plaoe  book  tbe  following  nemo- 
randa  •: —    ' 

{For  the  Year  Book.] 
Setters, 

Wood  (Atliens  Ozob.)  aajt,  tbst  Ro- 
bert Dudley,  4uke  of  Noithitmberiand> 
son  of  the  grett  earl  Of  Northumberland, 
(temp.ElizJwas  the  first  person  who  taught 
a  dog  to  sit,  in  order  to  catch  partridges. 
Dudley  must  hare  got  the  idea  from 
haying  seen  dogs  sit,  and  beg. 

Shooting  Ffyingr 

Pegee  (Anonymiana,  cent  ▼.  91)  relates 
that  William  Tunstall  was  the  first  per- 
son who  shot  flying  in  Derbyshire.  He 
was  paymaster-general  and  quarter-master 
general  of  the  rebel  army,  and  made  pri- 
soner at  Preston  in  1715.  He  was  taken 
flying,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  thot 
flying.  He  died  in  1728  at  Mansfield- 
wood-house,  and  was  there  buried. 

Smollett,  in  his  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves, 
mentions  it  as  a  wonderful  circumstance, 

that (I  forget  his  name)  had  been 

known  to  shoot  dead  a  crow  that  was  on 
the  wing  1 

Shooting  flying  is  mentioned  in  the 
British  Apollo,  printed  in  1708,  i.  534. 

Gent  (History  of  Rippon,  1733)  has 
some  really  good  lines  on  Shooting  flying, 
with  a  spariding  sprinkle  of  alliteration : 

Here^  when  Arctnnia  glooms  the  inTerted  yew. 
And.  stript,  the  GroTet  faiKakednetf  appear; 
His  Birdmg  Pi0ce  the  wily  Fimlm^  takes, 
And  War  upon  the  feather'd  Nation  makes. 
Whirling  the  Pheasant  movnU  and  weeks  his 

way, 
Till  Fate  files  faster,  and  commands  his  stay  \ 
He  falb,  and^  flottering,  pantsaway  bis  BreaUi, 
What  boots   his   Beaaty   in  th'  embrace  of 

I>eath! 
Death  spares  nor  Rank,  nor  Sex,  nor  Young, 

nor  Old; 
Kor  can  a  Form  bribe  off  his  fastening  hold. 
See  the  flosh't  Woodcock  thrill  the   grory 

Glades. 
Till  Death  anesting  his  swift  flight  invades; 
The  Stock-doves  fleet,  the  strong  pooncM  Mid- 

lards  rise. 
The  Charge  of  Death  o'erUkes  them  with 

surprise. 
Vor  scapea  U&e  Lark  that  serenades  the  San, 
The  call  of    ^aie  commands  the  Charmer 

down. 

Crent  annexes  to  these  lines  a  print  of 
'Fowler  or  gunnef  (or,  as  the  Anglo- 


Americans  say,  a  shooter,)  shootfaig-btrds 
on  the  wine.  But  What  a  Fowler  !  what 
an  attitude!  what  a  Bcr^itf-^re/what  a 
shoti  The  that  must  have  made  an 
echellon  movement  to  bring  down  *^  that, 
there,''  hird  I 

J.  M.  of  M.  H, 


BiBDIVG. 

Arcfhery  was  most  successfully  used  tn 
bird-killing.  The  perfection  of  a  sports- 
man was  to  strike  the  bill  of  the  bird  once 
with  the  arrow,  so  as  not  to  wound  the 
body.  A  short  thick  arrow  with  a  broad 
flat  end,  used  to  kill  birds  without  pierc- 
ing, by  the  mere  fovce  of  the  blow,  was 
cftiled  a  bird-bolt.* 

After  the  invention  of  fice  arms  the 
first  fowling-piece  was  the  ''  demi-hag/' 
or,  '<  hag  but,"  a  corruption  of  **  haque- 
but,"  signifyhig  the  barquebuse,  which  is 
specifically  named  as  used  for  fowling  in 
1585 ;  its  barrel  was  about  three  quarters 
of  a  yard  long,  and  it  discharged  not  only 
bullets  but  hail-shot.  So  early  as  1548, 
a  bill  was  passed  to  regulate  shooting 
with  hand-guns,  and  hail  shot.f 

Grouse  were  usually  taken  by  hawking 
and  netting,  until  shooting  flying  was  in* 
troduced,  which  is  said  by  Mr.  Fosbioke 
to  have  been  in  1725.  The  communica- 
tion of  J.  M.  refers  to  shooting  flying,  as 
practised  sereral  yean  earlier.  In  1727 
there  was  a  poem  published  in  octavo, 
entitled  <<  Ptery-plegia,  or  the  Art  of 
Shooting.flying,  by  Mr.  Markland." 


Gbmius  tub  dhpz  of  its  passioss. 

1  September  1729  Sir  Richard  Steele 
died  at  Llangunner,  his  seat  near  Caer- 
marthen,  in  Wales.  He  was  born  in 
Dublin  either  in  1671  or  1675.  He  is 
justly  celebrated  as  an  essayist  in  con- 
junction with  Addison,  juait  remembered 
as  having  been  a  dramatist,  and  almost 
foigotten  as  a  politician. 

Pope  said  that  Steele,  though  he  led  a 
careless  and  vicious  life,  yet  had  never- 
theless a  love  and  reverence  of  virtue. 
The  life  of  Steele  was  not  that  of  a  re- 
tired scholar ;  hence  his  moral  character 
becomes  more  instructive.  He  was  one 
of  those  whose  hearts  are  the  dupes  of 
their  imaginations,  and  who  are  hurried 
through   life  by  tiie  most  despotic  vo« 


'  Nares's  Gloss. 

Fotbroke  s  Bncy.  of  Antiquities, 
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litioD.  He  alwHyi  preferred  his  ctprices 
to  his  interests;  or,  according  to  his  own 
Dotion,  very  ingenious,  but  not  a  little  ab- 
surd, **  he  was  alwavs  of  the  humor  of 
preferring  the  state  of  his  mind  to  that  of 
nis  fortune/'  The  result  of  this  principle 
of  moral  conduct  was,  that  a  man  of  the 
most  admirable  abilities  was  perpetually 
acting  Uk«  a  fool,  and,  with  a  warm  at- 
tachment to  virtue,  vras  the  frailest  of 
hnman  beings. 

In  the  first  act  of  his  life  vre  ftnd  the 
seed  that  developed  itself  in  the  succeed- 
ing ones.  His  uncle  could  not  endure  a 
hero  for  his  heir;  but  Steele  had  seen  a 
marching  regiment;  a  sufficient  reason 
with  him  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  the 
horse-guards :  cocking  his  hat,  and  put* 
ting  on  a  broad  sword,  jack  boots,  and 
shoulder  belt,  with  the  most  generous  feel- 
ings he  forfieited  a  very  good  estate. — At 
length  ensign  Steele's  frank  temper  and 
wit  conciliated  esteem,  and  extorted  admi- 
ration, and  the  ensign  became  a  favorite 
l<»der  in  all  the  dissipations  of  the  town. 
All  these  were  the  eouUitions  of  genius, 
which  had  not  yet  received  a  legitimate 
direction.  Amidst  these  orgies,  however, 
it  was  often  pensive,  and  forming  itself; 
lor  it  was  in  the  height  of  these  irregu- 
larities that  Steele  composed  his  **  Chris- 
tian Hero,'*  a  moral  and  religious  treatise, 
which  the  contritions  of  every  morning 
dictated,  and  to  which  the  disorders  of 
every  evening  added  another  penitential 
page.  Perhaps  the  genius  of  Steele  was 
never  so  ardent  and  so  pure  as  at  this 
period;  and  in  an  elegant  letter  to  his 
commander,  the  celebrated  lord  Cutts, 
he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  production,  which  none  but 
onedeeply  imbued  with  its  feelings  could 
have  experienced. 

''  Towm'  award,  Mfmreh  33«  1701. 
"Hy  Lo>d» 

'*  The  addreis  of  the  following  papers  is 
iO  very  much  doe  to  your  lordehip^  that  they 
are  bat  a  mere  report  of  what  haa  passed 
upon  my  guard  to  my  commander ;  for  they 
were  writ  upon  duty,  when  the  mind  waa 
perfectly  disengaged^  and  at  leisnre,  in  the 
silent  watch  of  the  night,  to  ran  over  the  busy 
dream  of  the  day^  and  the  vigilance  which 
obliges  OS  to  suppose  an  enemy  always  near  us 
has  awakened  a  sense  that  there  is  a  restless 
and  subtle  one  which  constantly  attends  our 
sups,  and  meditates  our  ruin.*" 


To  this  solemn  and  monitoty  vrork  he 
prefixed  his  name,  from  this  honorable 
motive,  that  it  might  serve  as  ^  a  standing^ 
testimony  against  himself,  and  make  him 
ashamed  of  understanding,  and  seeroiog* 
to  feel  what  was  virtuous,  and  liTinff  so 

3uite  contrary  a  Hfe.  *'  Do  we  not  think 
mt  no  one  less  than  a  saint  is  speaking 
to  us  ?  And  yet  he  is  still  nothing  more 
than  ensign  Steele !  He  tells  us  that  diis 
ffrave  work  made  him  considered,  who 
had  been  no  undelightful  companion,  as  a 
disagreeable  fellow — and  **  The  Christian 
Hero,*'  by  his  own  words,  appears  to  have 
fought  off  several  fool-hardy  geniuses  who 
were  for  'Hrying  their  valor  on  him,*^ 
Thus  ^  The  Christian  hero,  *'  finding 
himself  flighted  by  his  loose  companions^ 
sat  down  and  composed  a  most  laughable 
comedy,  <<  The  Funeral  ;'*  and,  with  all  the 
frankness  of  a  man  who  cares  not  to  hide 
his  motives,  he  tells  us,  that  after  his  reli- 
gious work  he  wrote  the  comedy  because 
**  nothing  can  make  the  town  so  fond  of  a 
man  as  a  successful  play.**  f  The  historian 
who  had  to  record  such  strange  events, 
following  close  on  each  other,  of  an  author 
publishing  a  book  of  piety  and  a  fitrce, 
could  never  have  discovered  the  secret 
motive  of  the  versatile  author;  for  what 
author  had  ever  such  honest  openness  of 
disposition  ? 

Steele  was  now  at  onoe  a  man  of  the 
town  and  its  censor,  and  wrote  lirely 
essays  on  the  follies  of  the  day  in  an  enor- 
mous black  peruke  which  cost  him  ftf^ 
guineas  I  He  built  an  elegant  villa,  but,  as 
he  was  always  inculcating  osoonomy,  he 
dates  from  «  The  Hovel.  ^  He  detected 
the  fallacy  of  the  South- sea  scheme,  while 
he  himself  invented  projects  neither  in- 
ferior in  magnificence  nor  in  misery.  He 
even  turned  alchemist,  and  wanted  to  coin 
gold,  merely  to  distribute  it  The  most 
striking  incident  in  the  life  of  this  man  of 
volition  was  his  sudden  marriage  with  a 
young  lady  who  had  attended  on  his  first 
wife's  funeral — struck  by  her  angelical 
beauty,  if  we  trust  to  his  raptures.  Yet 
this  sage,  who  would  have  written  so  well 
on  the  choice  of  a  wife,  united  himself  to 
a  character  the  most  uucongental  to  his 
own ;  cold,  reserved,  and  most  anxiously 
prudent  in  her  attention  to  money,  she 


*  Mr.   Nichols's    "  Bpistolary    correspon- 
denec  el  0ir  Richard  8tcpl«*/*  vol.  I  p.  77. 


t  Steele  has  given  a  delightfol  pioee  of  sdf- 
hiofraphy,  towards  the  end  of  his  "■  Apology 
for  himself  and  his  writings,''  p.  80,  4to. 
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fTM  of  ft  temper  whidi  every  day  grew 
wotie  by  the  perpetual  imprudence  and 
tfioughtfessness  of  his  own.  He  calli  her 
^  Pme,''  in  Condne^t  and  reproach ;  she 
$ms  prudery  itself!  His  adoration  was 
permanent,  and  so  were  his  complaints; 
and  they  never  parted  hut  with  bickerings : 
»yet  he  could  not  suffer  her  absence,  for 
he  was  writing  to  her  thr4e  or  four  passion- 
ate notes  in  a  day,  which  are  dated  from 
his  o4Bce,or  his  bookseller's,  or  from  some 
friend's  house — he  has  rose  in  the  midst 
«of  dinner  to  dispatch  a  line  to  *^  Prue, '' 
to  assure  her  of  iiis  affection  since  noon. 
**  Prue**  used  poor  Steele  at  times  very  ill ; 
indeed  Steele  seems  to  have  conceived 
that  his  wann  affections  were  all  she  re- 
quired,.for  lady  Steele  vras  usually  left 
whole  days  in  solitude,  and  frequently  in 
want  of  a  guinea,  when  Steele  could  not 
raise  one.  He,  however,  sometimes  re- 
monstrates with  her  very  feelingly.  The 
following  note  is  an  instance : 

^  Dmt  W'de, 

'  **  I  have  been  fa&  great  pain  of  body  and 
mind  tinee  I  came  out.  Yoa  are  extremely 
crael  to  a  generoos  nantre^  which  has  a  ten* 
demeis  for  yoa  that  renders  your  least  dishn- 
monr  ixisupportably  afflicting.  After  short 
starts  of  passion,  not  to  be  inclined  to  recon- 
ciliation, is  what  is  against  all  rolea  of  Chris- 
tianity and  justice.  When  I  come  home,  I 
beg  to  be  kindly  received  ;  or  this  will  have 
as  m  an  effect  upon  &  /  fortnne  as  on  my 
Bind  and  body. " 

In  a  postscript  to  another  billet,  he  thus 
aneers  at  lady  Steele's  excessive  attention 
to  money.  **  Your  man  Sam  owes  roe 
three  pence,  which  must  be  deducted  in 
the  account  between  you  and  me ;  there- 
fore, pray  take  care  to  get  it  in,  or  stop 
it.  " 

Such  despatches  as  the  following  were 
sent  off  three  or  four  times  in  a  day. 


«# 


I  beg  of  yoa  not  to  be  impatient  though 
an  hoar  before  yoa  see 

Yonr  obliged  hnsband^ 

"R.  Steele.** 

♦'  Dear  Prae, 
"  Don't  be  displeased  that  I  do  not  come 
home  till  eleven  o'clock.  Yooit  ever." 

*'  Dear  Prue, 
"  Foigive  me  dining  abroad,  and  let  Will 
carry  the  papers  to  Backley's* 

«'  Yoor  fond  devoted  R.  S." 

*'  Dear  Prae, 

*'  I  am  very  sleepy  and  tired,  bat  ooald  not 
think  of  doaing  my  eyes  till  I  had  told  you, 
I  am,  dearest  creatare,  yoor  most  affectionate 
lalthfal  husband,  «' R.  Steele." 

'*  From  the  Press,  One  in  the  morning.  " 


It  would  seem  by  the  foUowmg  note, 
that  this  hourly  account  of  himself  was  in 
consequence  of  the  connubial  mandata 
of  his  ^r  despot 
"  Dear  Prae^ 

"  It  is  a  strange  thing,  becanae  yon  are 
handsome,  that  yoa  will  not  behave  yonrself 
with  the  obedience  that  people  of  worst  fea- 
tnres  do— -bat  that  I  mast  be  always  giving  yoa 
an  account  of  eveij  trifle  and  minute  of  my 
time.  I  send  this  to  tell  you  I  am  waiting 
to  be  sent  for  again  when  my  lofd  Wharton 
U  stirring." 

Yet  Steele,  gifted  at  all  times  with  the 
susceptibility  of  genius,  was  exercising 
the  6nest  feelings  of  the  heart ;  the  sama 
generosity  of  temper  which  deluded  his 
judgment,  and  invisorated  his  passions, 
rendered  him  a  tender  and  pathetic  dra- 
matist ;  a  most  fertile  essayist ;  a  patriot 
without  private  views ;  an  eoemy  whosa 
resentment  died  away  in  raillery,  and  a 
friend  who  could  warmly  press  the  hand 
that  chastised  him.  Whether  in  adminis- 
tration, or  expelled  the  house— whether 
affluent,  or  flying  from  his  creditora— in 
the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  perhaps  secured 
his  own  happiness,  and  lived  on,  like 
some  wits,  extempore.  But  such  men, 
with  all  their  virtues  and  all  their  genius, 
live  only  for  themselves;  they  are  not 
links  in  the  golden  chain  of  society. 
Steele,  in  the  waste  of  his  splendid  ta- 
lents, had  raised  sudden  enmities  and 
transient  friendships.  The  world  uses 
such  men  as  eastern  travellers  do  foun- 
tains ;  they  drink  their  waters,  and,  when 
their  thirst  is  appeased — turn  their  backs 
on  them  I  Steele  lived  to  be  forgotten. 
He  opened  his  career  with  folly;  he 
hurried  through  it  in  a  tumult  of  ezii- 
tence ;  and  he  closed  it  by  an  involuntary 
exile,  amidst  the  wrecks  of  his  fortuot 
and  his  mind.* 

■  h.  m. 

September  1. — Day  breaks   ..36 

Sun  rises      •    .    5  14 

—  sets    ...    6  40 

Twilight  ends    .    8  54 

.    Game  first  in  season. 

S^Xtmbtt  2. 

Ix>ND0N  Burnt,  Sept.  2, 1666.  Ph- 
ticulars  of  this  memorable  devastation 
are  in  the  Hoeyy-Doy  Book,  In  1831, 
an  inscription  charging  the  conflagration 
upon  the  Catholics  was  erased  from  tha 
Monument,  pursuant  to  a  vote  of  the 
court  of  Common  Council  of  London. 

*  Cslamitics  of  Authors,  ii.  161. 
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SqUcmbtr  2.— Day  breaks 
Sun  rites  . 


Twilight  ends 
Golden  rod  abundant. 


h.  in. 
3     9 

5  16 

6  44 
8  51 


Altekatioit  op  tbb  Style. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  in 
England  was  formerly  on  the  25th  of 
Much,  until  the  year  1751,  when  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  correct  our  calendar 
according  to  the  Gregorian  computatioB, 
which  had  been  long  before  adopted  in 
ether  European  kingdoms,  and  by  which 
the  equinoxes  and  solstices  were  made  to 
fitU  nearly  on  the  same  nominal  days  on 
wldch  they  had  happened  at  the  council  of 
Nice  in  the  year  325w  For  this  ]^urpose 
there  was  passed  an  act  of  parliament^ 
directing, — that  the  year  should  for  the 
fbture  begin  on  the  tst  of  January ;  and 
that  the  eleven  intermediate  or  nominal 
days  between  the  2d  and  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1752,  should  for  that  yearbe  omitted, 
so  that  the  day  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  called  the  Srd  of  September, 
snould  be  dated  the  14th  September,  &c. 
Ic  pursuance  of  this  act  the  alteration 
•ok  place :  the  following  1st  of  January 
was  dated  as  1752,  and  Uie  eleven  days 
n  that  year,  from  the  Srd  to  the  13th 
•f  September  inclusive,  were  omitted. 


A*   SB* 

September  3. — Day  breaks  ..39 

Sun  rises  ...    5  17 

-  —  sets     .     .    .    6  43 

Twilight  ends     .     8  49 

Yellow  fleabane  flowers  abundantly. 


S^ipttwlbtv  4. 

4th  September,  1733,  died,  in  the  Tower 
ef  London,  the  first  lioness  that  visited 
England.  She  ¥ras  very  aged,  and  had 
annually  produced  a  Utter  of  young  ones 
in  the  Tower,  for  several  years.  The  then 
keeper  of  the  Lion  Office  in  the  Tower 
was  a  Mr.  Martin,  who,  it  is  said,  had 
more  skill  than  any  former  keeper  in  rear- 
ing lions'  whelps.  Mr.  Martin  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Ellis,  Esq.,  in  his  office, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  an  Earl  of 
Oxford  had  once  filled.  This  Mr.  Martin 
waa  related   to    Sir   JsMepli  Martin,  a 


wealthy  and  eminent  Turkey  merchaoty 
resident  in  London,  of  which  city  he  was 
a  common  councilman  for  the  ward  of 
Billingsgate,  and  a  member  of  the  court  of 
lieutenancy.  Sir  Joseph  was  a  represent- 
ative in  parliament  for  Uastines  in  Sussex^ 
in  1712  and  1713 ;  and  died  August  16, 
1792,  at  the  age  of  00.  He  used  to  say, 
^it  was  belter  to  be  a- rich  mechanic, 
though  of  the  lowest  order,  than  a  poor 
merchant.'^* 


RiCBXS. 


— «  M«ay  himted,  sweat  and  bled  for  goM  ^ 
Waked  all  the  aigkt,  and    laborcd   all  the 

day. 
And  what  wai  thie  alloiemeiit  doet  thoa  ask  t 
A  dutt  dug  from  the  l)OweU  of  the  eaith. 
Which,  being  cast  into  the  fire,  came  out 
A  shining  thing  that  fools  admiied,  and  called 
A  god  ;  and  in  devout  and  humble  plight 
Before  H  kneeled^  the  greater  to  the  leu ; 
And  on  its  altax  sacrificed  ease,  peace. 
Truth,    faith,    integrity,    good    conscience » 

friends. 
Love,  charity,  benevolence,  and  all 
The  sweet  and  tender  sympathies  of  life ; 
And,  to  complete  the  hoirid,  murderous  rite. 
And  signalise  dfteir  folly,  ofiered  up 
Their  souls  and  an  eternity  of  bliss. 
To  gain  them — ^what  f  an  hour  of  dTeamiui^ 

joy# 

A  feverish  hovr  that  hasted  to  be  done. 
And  ended  in  the  bitteness  of  woe. 

PoUoM. 


ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 

From  the  commencement  of  summer  ta 
the  end  of  autumn,  the  noble  assemblage 
of  animals  in  the  Regent*s  Park  may  be 
seen  in  perfection.  A  day  can  scarcely 
be  spent  to  more  advantage  than  at  thin 
exhibition ;  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  delightful  holiday  enjoyments  that 
can  be  afforded  to  young  persons  is  a  visit 
to  the  ^  Zoological  GardeDs.''  The  first 
attraction  to  them,  on  entering,  is  the  sight 
of  the  bears  lumbering  up  and  dowo 
their  pole ;  and,  then,  the  colossal  cage  of 
beautiinl  parroquites :  -after  passing  these 
there  are  almost  countless  birds,  from  the 
songsters  of  our  native  groves  to  the  ma- 
jestic eagles  of  distant  rM;ions;  and 
neasts,  from  the  mouse  and  domestic  cat 
to  the  elephant  and  the  lions  of  the 
desert.  Tney  are  variously  disposed 
about  the  grounds  :  many  of  them  range 
upon  green  lawns,  and  all  are  within  Uki 
enclosures. 


*  Noble. 
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The  Zoological  Society's  Quadrupeds 
AND  Birds.  « 

There  is  a  delightful  work  entitled 
^'The  Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the 
Zoological  Society  delineated.'*  This 
book  is  published'^ with  the  sanction  of 
the  Council,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Secretary,  and  Vice  Secretary  of  the 
Society.''  It  is  filled  with  exouisite  engrav- 
ings on  vroodf  by  Messrs.  Branston  and 
Wright,  from  highly  finished  drawings 
executed  by  Mr.  Harvey,  with  the  living 
originals  in  the  gardens  before  him.  To 
his  portraits  of  the  quadrupeds  and  birds 
he  has  added  delightful  views,  principally 
of  picturesque  scenery  in  the  grounds. 
The  number  and  beauty  of  the  engravings, 
the  elegance  of  the  printing,  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly moderate  price,  occasion  this  to 
be  one  of  the  most  enchanting  books  that  a 
lover  of  nature  and  art  can  desire. 

Persons  of  taste,  not  having  the  iear  of 
the  Zoological  Society  before  their  eyes, 
mercilessly  covet  the  rich  embellishments 
of '^  The  Gardens  and  Menagerie^  for  their 
ornamented  albums.  Indeed,  this  work, 
which  is  in  two  handsome  octavo  volumes, 
with  above  two  hundred  asd  twenty  de- 
licious engravings,  and  which  may  be  had 
for  four^and-twentv  shillings,  by  merely 
ordering  it  of  any  bookseller  in  the  king- 
dom, is  irresistible ;  and,— read  it,  readert, 
and  tremble-— many  a  copy  has  already 
fallen  under  the  sctssars  of  scrap-book 
makers. 

Place  these  volumes  before  a  fair 
'*.  collector  of  prints,'' — ^with  flashing  eyes 
she 

"  spfeads  the  glitteriBg  forfex  wlde^'* 
and,  in  a  moment,  the  *'  Esquimaux  dogs" 
and  '^MaccawsJ'  and  other  desirable 
creatures,  are  fluttered  away  from  the 
''  superintendence  of  the  society's  secre- 
tary, and  vice  secretary,"  and  nnd  them- 
selves— without  **  the  sanction  of  the 
council" — within  the  lady's  covers. 

The  masterly  engravings,  with  the 
fine  printing  of  this  work,  which  is  so 
enticing,  and  which  is  afforded  at  so  low  a 
price,  obviously  cost  several  thousand 
pounds.  Since  Bewick's  Quadrupeds  and 
Birds,  there  have  not  been  any  illustrated 
books  of  natural  history  that  approach  in 
merit  to  these  two  volumes  of  **  The  Gar- 
dens and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological 
Society."  They  are  printed  by  Whitting- 
ham,  and  continue  to  uphold  the  un- 
surpassed fame  of  the  Chiswick  Press. 


The  Lark. 
From  the  "  Paradit  d'Amour.' 

The  livelong  uight,  u  was  my  wonted  lot. 
In  tears  had  pass'd,  nor  yet  day's  orb  was  hot, 
When  forth  I  walk'd  my  sorrows  to  beguile. 
Where  freshly  smelling  fields  with  dewdropt 
smite. 

Already  with  his  shrilling  carol  gay 
The  vaulting  skylark  haird  the  sun  from  far  j 
And  with  so  sweet  a  music  seem'd  to  play 
My  heart  strings  rounds  as  some  propitious 

star 
Had  chased  whate'er  might  fullest  joyaunce 

mar  : 
Bath'd  in  delictoos  dews  that  morning  bright. 
Thus  strove  my  voice  to  speak  my  so«rs  do- 
light  :— 

Haik!  haik! 
Thou  meny  lark  I 
Reckless  thou  how  I  may  pine  ; 
Would  bat  love  my  vows  befriend. 
To  my  warm  emixaoes  send 
That  sweet  fair  one. 
Brightest,  dear  one. 
Then  my  joy  might  equal  thine* 

Hark!  hark! 

Thou  merry  lark ! 
Reckless  thou  how  I  may  pi^e  ; 
Let  love,  tyrant,  work  his  will, 
Plui^ng  me  in  anguish  still : 

Whatsoe'er 

May  be  my  care^ 
True  shall  bide  this  heart  of  miae. 

Hark!  hark! 

Thou  merry  lark  I 
Reckless  thou  what  griefs  are  mine ; 
Come,  relieve  my  heart's  distress, 
Fhongh  in  truth  the  pain  is  less. 

That  she  frown. 

Than  if  unknown 
She  for  whom  I  ceaseless  pine. 

Hark  !  hark ! 

Thou  merry  lark  1 
Reckless  thou  how  I  may  pine. 


h«  m* 

S^fUmber  4.— Day  breaics   .     .     3  14 

Sun  rises  ...     5  19 

—  sets     .'    .     .     6  41 

Twilight  ends     .     8  46 

Chequered     meadow -saffroa    flowers 

abundantly. 

Red  surmullets  caught  on.  the  coast. 
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SAWSTON  HALL,  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


[To  Ht.  H<mm.] 

During  ■  Tint  to  Sawfton,  I  wu  in- 
»iied  lo  look  o»er  "  the  Gre«t  Houae,  " 
and  iU  antiqui^  excited  my  curioiit}  In 
collect  a  few  oMcrrMion*  concerning  it 
for  the  Ytar  Book,  which  I  lend  yea  with 
the  accompanying  N.  E.  iketch  of  the 
buitiling. 

■■'rhcIIair3iandideIachedlVomlhe*ll- 
lage,  south  oftiie  church,  surrounded  witli 
trees  and  a  ipa:>oiis  gaiden  and  lawn  ; 
it  is  a  lai^  quadrangular  building,  and 
was  eretled  in  the  year  1557,  upon  the 
lite  o(  a  former  edifice.  In  the  rooms 
are  the  portraits  of  Sir  John  Huddletton 
tite  protector  of  queen  Mary,  and  se- 
veral more  of  the  Huddleston  family.  "  Sir 
John  Huddleston  enteruined  the  princess 
Mary  at  hii  house  immediately  after  the 
death  of  her  brother  kinc;  Edward  VI., 
and  conlriTed  her  escape  lo  Fiamiingham 
castle  in  Suffolk,  for  which  hii  house  was 

Cindered  by  the  mob,  wbo  took  part  with 
y  Jane  Gmy. 

fuller,  in  hi*  "History  of  Cambridge, '' 
•ays,  "iSe  lady  Mary,  aAerber  brolhei's 
4ea(h,  hiviM  IMon  Jane  wai  piocUiim- 


ed,  came  five  mites  off  to  Sir  John  Hud- 
dleston's,  where  she  heard  masse ;  next 
day  Sit  John  waited  on  her  in  Suffulk, 
though  she  for  the  more  secrecy  rode  on 
hoTse-back  behind  bis  servant,  which 
servant  lived  long  after,  the  queen  never 
bestowing  any  pTeferment  upon  him, 
whether  because  forjietiing  him  (when  me- 
mory was  engH)(ed  on  greater  matters)  or 
because  she  coi^ceived  the  man  was  re- 
warded in  rewarding  hia  master.  Indeed 
she  bestowed  great  boons  on  Sir  John, 
and,  among  the  rest,  the  stones  of  Cam- 
bridge castle,  lo  build  his  house  at  Saliton. 
Hereby  that  stately  structure,  anciently 
the  ornament  of  Cambridge,  is  at  this  day 
reduced  next  lo  nDthing." 

The  following  information  I  obtained 
from  the  present  highly  esteemed  possessoi 
of  Sawsion  Hall.—"  Sir  John  Huddl*- 
Slon  was  of  the  queen's  privy  counsel, 
and  captain  of  the  guard  to  king  Philip. 
He  was  entrusted  by  the  queen  with  t 
jurisdiction  over  part  of  Combridgeshin 
and  Hertfordshire:  the  likewise  granted 
him  Wilbraham  Temple.  The  ILei.  Mr, 
Hicks,  the  present  poweuor  cf  WUbis 
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ham,  bu  th«  origii  al  deed  of  the  Oimnt 
Father  John  Huddlestoo,  a  Benedictine 
Monk  of  Lampspring  in  Germany,  was 
Chaplain  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Whitgrave 
of  Moseley  in  the  county  of  Stafford,^- 
who  was  a  principal  contriver  of  king 
Charles's  escape  from  the  battle  of  Wor- 
cester. **  My  informant  says— **  The  fa- 
mily of  Huddleston  is  supposed  to  be 
Saxon,  and  to  trace  ^of  generations  befon 
the  Conguett^  The  most  ancient  residence 
was  Huddleston  in  Yorkshire,  from  which 
place  comes  the  name. — Nine  brothen 
of  the  Huddleston  family  are  said  to  hare 
lost  their  li^es  in  fighting  for  king 
Charles. "  Respecting  the  commotion,  I 
derire  from  the  same  source  that  ^The 
council  took  the  part  of  lady  Jane.  The 
duke  of  Northumbeiland  was  their  ge- 
neral ;  he  had  his  troops  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  council  promised  to  stand  by  him. 
but  upon  finding  the  lady  Mary  haa 
^ne  from  New  Hall,  a  palace  of  tienry 
VIII.  in  Essex,  br  Copt  Hall  and  Saws- 
ton  to  Frarolingham  castle  in  Suffolk, 
had  been  joined  by  the  Suffolk  men,  and 
had  claimed  the  crown,  they  deserted  him  ; 
i.  e.  would  not  acknowledge  he  had  acted 
under  their  authoritv.  He  therefore, 
though  he  threw  up  his  cap  in  the  market 
place  and  proclaimed  the  queen,  was  be- 
headed ;  none  of  the  Tudors  being  much 
given  to  mercy." 

It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  unlettered  preserve  oral 
information  that,  al  this  day,  the  Tillage 
dames  tell  how  the  queen  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  mob,  by  quittmg  '*  the  Hall,*'  in  the 
disguise  of  a  milk-maid,  with  a  «pail  on 
her  arm.  They  say  she  had  got  a  short 
distance  from  the  village,  when  her  con- 
ductor requested  her  to  look  back  and  see 
how  her  enemies  had  served  Sawston-hall ; 
the  lady  Mary  turned  her  eyes  and  saw  it  in 
flames ;  she  immediately  promised  that, 
if  ever  she  was  made  queen  of  England, 
Sawston  llall  should  be  rebuilt  of  stone, 
and  by  that  means  defy  the  fury  of  the 
lawless  element.  Traditional  report,  how- 
ever seemingly  vap^ue  and  desultory,  lias 
r.  connexion  with  facl. — The  village  now 
presents 

The  joys  of  librrly  and  siniling  Peace 

No  doubt  further  interesting  particulars 
of  tills  momentous  era  are  cajiable  of 
licing  added,  and  your  attention  and  that 
v.(  your  iiumernus  literary  friends  is  re- 
spectfully solicited  to  the  subject. 

Oimhrtf/uf.  T.  N. 


A  Lady's  Soiio. 


TIm  wise  nan  sees  Us  idater  does 
Like  evening  on  a  eammer  day  ; 

Bach  age,  he  knows,  its  loeea  beaxs» 
Ita  moinnliil  momenta  and  its  gay. 

Hive  wonld  I  dwell  with  pleasing  tbooght 
Upon  my  ipring  of  youthful  pride ; 

Yet,  like  the  festive  dancer,  glad 
To  zest  in  peace  at  eventide. 

The  gaxing  crowds  pvoclaim'd  me/Wr« 

Ere,  antomn-toaeh'd,  my  green  leaves  fell : 

And  now  they  smile  and  call  me  good— 
Perhaps  I  like  that  name  as  welU 

On  beanty  bliss  depends  not ;  then 
Why  should  I  quarrel  with  old  time  t 

Be  marches  on  :  how  vain  his  power 
With  one  whose  JUoN  is  in  its  prime  1 

Though  now  periiaps  a  Uith  old. 
Yet  still  I  love  with  yonth  to  bide ; 

Nor  grieve  I  if  the  gay  coquettes  . 
Seduce  the  gallants  from  my  side. 

And  I  can  joy  to  see  the  aympks 

For  faT'rite  swains  their  chaplets  twine. 

In  gardens  trim,  and  bowers  so  green. 
With  flowerets  sweet,  and  eglantine. 

I  love  to  see  a  pair  defy 

The  noontide  heat  in  yonder  shade ; 
To  hear  the  Tillage  song  of  love 

Sweet  echoing  throagh  the  woodland  glade. 

I  joy  too  (though  the  idle  crew 
Mock  somewhat  at  my  lengthen'd  tale,) 

To  see  how  lays  of  ancient  loves 
The  listening  circle  round  regale. 

They  fancy  time  for  fAsm  stands  still. 

And  pity  mm  my  hairs  of  gray. 
And  smile  to  hear  how  once  ther  sires 

To  me  could  kneeling  homage  pay. 

And  I,  too,  smile,  to  gase  upon 
These  butterflies  in  youth  elate. 

So  heedless,  sporting  round  the  flame 

Where  thousand  such  have  met  their  fate. 
-  Comte»t0  BmrU  de  Fs 


5th  September,  1569,  died  Edmund 
Bonner.  lie  was  bishop  of  London  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  in  1549 
was  deposed  by  king  Edward  VI.  and 
committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  whence  he 
was  released  in  1559,  and  restored  to  the 
see  by  queen  Mary,  during  whose  reign 
lie  exercised  the  office  of  an  ecclesiastical 
judge,  condemned  two  hundred  persons 
to  the  Hames  for  their  reli^on,  and  caused 
great  numbers  of  others  to  suffer  impri- 
sonirent.      In   his    violent  proceedings 
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against  Richard  Gibson,  a  gentleman, 
who,  being  surety  for  a  debt,  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Poultry  Compter,  Bonner 
required  him  to  confess  or  deny  whether, 
if  at  liberty,  he  would  go  "  id  procession'' 
with  others  to  his  parish  church  upon 
appointed  days,  **  bear  a  taper  or  a  candle 
upon  Candlemas-day,  take  ashes  unon 
Ash  Wednesday,  bear  palm  upon  Palm-^ 
Sunday,  creep  to  the  cross  upon  days  and 
and  tiroes  accustomed,  receive  and  kiss 
the  pax,  &c."  Bonner  pronounced  the 
fatal  sentence  against  him,  and  '*  he 
valiantly  underwent  the  cruel  death  of 
burning  in  Smithfield/'  About  the  same 
time,  Cardinal  Pole,  as  legate,  interposed 
between  Bonner  and  two-and-twenty  Col- 
chester people,  and  saved  their  lives. 
Bonner  wrote  to  the  Cardinal,  *'  that  he 
thought  to  have  had  them  all  to  Fulham, 
and  to  have  given  sentence  a^inst  them.'* 
He  whipped  some  of  the  victims  of  his 
judicial  character  with  his  own  hands. 
In  Fox's  <<  Acts  and  Monuments"  there 
is  a  wood-cut  of  his  inflicting  this  pun- 
ishment on  Thomas  Henshawe.  When 
the  print  was  shown  to  Bonner,  he  laugtied 
at  it,  saying,  '*  A  vengeance  on  the  fool, 
how  could  he  get  my  picture  drawn  so 
right?"  He  was  commonly  called  *<  Bloody 
Bonner."  On  the  accession  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  this  cruel  man  was  finally  dis- 
missed from  the  bishopric  of  London, 
and  again  committed  to  the  Marshalsea. 
He  died  in  that  prison,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  George's  church-yard  in  the  borough.* 
The  following  epigram  was  found  at- 
tached to  his  monument : — 
If  Heaven  be  pleased  when  tinnert  cease  to 

•in. 
If  Hell  be  pleased  when  liimen  enter  in. 
If  Earth  be  pleated  when  it  hath  lost  a  knave. 
Then  all  are  pleased !    for  ^lonner's  in  his 

grave. 


h.  m. 

September  5. — Day  breaks    .     .     3  17 

Sun  rises  ...     5  21 

—  sets     .     .     .    6  39 

Twilight  ends     .     8  43 

Bladder  catchfly  flowers  the  second  time. 

6th  September,  1783,  died  in  her 
■eventy-eighth  year,  at  the  house  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  in   Bolt-court,  Fleet- 


street,  where  she  had  lived  by  his  bounty 
nearly  twenty  years,  Mrs.  Anna  Willianu, 
who  had  long  been  deprived  of  her  sight. 
She  published,  in  1745,  die  *"  Life  of 
Julian,"  from  the  Frendi  of  M»  de  la 
Bleterie.  In  1 766,  she  published  arolnme 
of  **  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse," 
4to.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  several  of  the 
pieces  contained  in  the  volume.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Zachariah  Williams, 
who  published  a  pamphlet  printed  in 
English  and  Italian,  intttled,  **  An  Ac- 
count of  an  Attempt  to  ascertain  the 
Longitude  at  Sea,  by  an  exact  Theory  of 
the  Variation  of  the  Magnetical  Needle. 
With  a  table  of  Variations  at  the  most 
memorable  Cities  in  Europe,  from  the 
^r  1660  to  1680,"  1755,  4to.  The 
English  part  of  this  work  was  written  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  Italian  by  Mr.  Baretti. 
In  Boswell's  life  of  Johnson  there  are 
interesting  memorials  of  Johnson's  kind- 
ness  to  Mrs.  Williams,  and  her  grateful 
attachment  to  him. 


•  Strype,  Granger. 


Dr.  Johmson's  Man,  **  Fravk.'* 

Francis  Stewart  was  the  son  of  a  shop- 
keeper in  Edinburgh.  ^He  vraa  brought 
up  to  the  law,  and  for  "several  years  em- 
ployed  as  a  writer  in  some  of  the  princi- 
pal offices  of  Edinbuigh.  Being  a  man 
of  g^ood  natural  parts,  and  ffiven  to  liter- 
ature, he  frequentW  assisted  in  digesting 
and  arransing  MSS.  for  the  press ;  and, 
among  other  employments  of  this  sort, 
he  used  to  boast  of  assisting,  or  copying 
some  of  the  juvenile  productions  of  the 
afterwards  celebrated  Lord  Raimes^  when 
he  was  very  young,  and  a  correspondent 
with  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  When 
he  came  to  London  he  stuck  more  closely 
to  the  press ;  and,  in  this  walk  of  copying, 
or  arranging  for  the  press,  he  got  recom- 
mended to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  then  lived 
in  Gough-square.  Frank  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  doctor,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions consulted  him ;  and  the  doctor  had 
also  a  very  respectable  opinion  of  his 
amanuensis,  Frank  Stuart,  as  he  always 
familiarly  called  him.  But  it  was  not 
only  in  collecting  authorities  that  **  Frank*' 
was  employed ;  he  was  the  man  who  did 
every  thmg  in  the  vrriting  way  for  him, 
and  managed  all  affairs  between  the  doc- 
tor, his  bookseller^  and  his  creditors,  who 
were  then  often  very  troublesome,  besides 
every  species  of  business  the  doctor  had 
to  do  out  of  doors.  For  this  he  was  much 
better  qualified  than  the  doctor  himself. 
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as  he  bad  been  mort  accustomed  to  com- 
mon- business,  and  more  conversant  in 
the  "  ways  of  men/' 

In  another  department,  besides  collecting 
authorities,  Frank  was  remarkably  useful  to 
Dr.  Johnson ;  this  was,  in  explanation  of 
low  cant  phrases,  which  the  doctor  used 
to  get  Frank  to  give  his  explanation  of  first. 
All  words  relating  to  gambling  and  card- 
playing,  such  as  AU^ourt,  Catch-honort, 
Cribbagef  6fc.f  were,  among  the  ^  typos,'' 
said  to  be  Frank's,  corrected  by  the 
doctor,  for  which  he  received  a  second 
payment.  At  the  time  this  happened 
Johnson's  Dictionary  was  going  on  print- 
ing very  briskly  in  three  departments, 
letter  D,  G,  and  L,  beiug  at  work  upon 
at  the  same  time;  and  the  doctor  was, 
in  the  printing-house  phrase,  "  out  of 
town,"  that  is,  had  received  more  money 
than  he  had  produced  MS. ;  for  the  pro- 
prietors restricted  him  in  his  payments, 
and  would  answer  no  more  demands  from 
him  than  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  for  every 
sheet  of  MS.  copy  he  delivered,  which 
was  paid  him  by  Mr.  Strahan  on  delivery; 
and  the  doctor  readily  agreed  to  this. 
The  copy  was  written  upon  quarto  post 
paper,  and  in  two  columns  each  page. 
The  doctor  wrote,  in  his  own  hand,  die 
words  and  their  explanation,  and  gene- 
rally two  or  three  words  in  each  column, 
leaving  a  space  between  each  for  the  au- 
thorities, which  were  pasted  on  as  they 
were  collected  by  the  different  clerks  or 
amanuenses  employed.  In  this  mode  the 
MS.  was  so  regular,  that  the  sheets  of 
MS.  which  made  a  sheet  of  print  could 
be  very  exactly  ascertained.  Every 
guinea  parcel  came  afWr  this  agreement 
regularly  tied  up,  and  was  put  upon  a 
shelf  in  the  corrector's  room  till  wanted. 
The  MS.  being  then  in  great  forwardness, 
the  doctor  supplied  copy  faster  than  the 
printers  callea  for  it ;  and  in  one  of  the 
neaps  of  copy  it  happened  that,  upon 
giving  it  out  to  the  compositors,  some 
sheets  of  the   old  MS.  that  had  been 

Srinted  off  were  found  among  the  new 
IS.  paid  for.  This  led  to  a  charee  against 
the  doctor  of  having  obtained  double 
payment  for  the  same  MS.  copy.  As 
the  MS.  was  then  in  such  a  ready  and 
forward  state,  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
doctor's  diaracter  to  say,  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  driven  to  his 
shifts  so  much  as  to  make  use  of  this 
shabby  trick  to  get  three  or  four  guineas, 
for  the  sum  amounted  to  no  more.  It  is 
probable  that  it  happened  by  the  doctor's 


keeping  the  old  copy,  which  was  always 
return^  to  him  with  the  proof,  in  a  dis- 
orderly manner.  Besides  this  there  was 
another  mode  of  accounting  for  it,  which, 
at  that  time,  was  very  current  in  the 
printmg-house.  In  addition  to  his  old 
and  constant  assistant,  Stuart,  the  Doctor 
had  several  others,  some  of  them  not  of 
the  best  characters ;  one  of  this  class  had 
been  lately  discharged,  whom  the  doctor 
had  been  ver^  kind  to,  notwithstanding  all 
his  loose  and  idle  tricks;  and  it  was  ge- 
nerally supposed  that  the  rogue  had  fallen 
upon  the  expedient  of  picking  up  the  old 
MS.  to  raise  a  few  guineas,  finding  the 
money  so  readily  paid  on  the  MS.  as  he 
delivered  it.  Upon  the  whole,  every  body 
was  inclined  to  acquit  the  doctor,  as  he 
had  been  well  known  to  have  rather  *'  too 
little  thought  about  money  matters." 
What  served  to  complete  ihe  doctor's 
acquittal  was,  that,  immediately  on  the 
discovery,  Frank  supplied  the  quantum 
of  right  copy  (for  it  was  ready) ;  which 
set  every  thmg  to  rights,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two. 

Frank  usually  ''  spent  his  eyenings  "  at 
the  Bible,  in  Shire  Lane,  a  house  of  call 
for  bookbinders  and  printers;  where  he 
vras  in  good  esteem  among  some  credit- 
able neighbours  that  frequented  the  back- 
room. Except  his  fuddling,  he  was  a 
veiy  worthy  character;  yet  his  drinking 
and  conviviality,  he  used  to  say,  he  left 
behind  him  at  Edinburgh,  where  his  in- 
timacy with  some  jovial  wits  and  great 
card-players  made  his  journey  to  London 
very  prudent  and  necessary,  as  nothing 
but  such  a  measure  could  break  off  the 
connexion.  Before  Frank  determined  on 
quitting  Edinburgh,  he  took  some  pains 
to  bring  his  companions  to  order  and 
good  hours ;  and  one  of  his  efforts  in  this 
way  was  his  writing  a  song  of  four  verses, 
to  the  famous  old  tune  of  *'  Woe's  my 
heart  that  we  should  sunder ;"  every  verse 
concluded  with  a  chorus  line, "  Let  s  leave 
lang-jinks  but  never  sunder."* 

In  one  of  his  Edinburgh  njght  ram^ 
bles,  Frank  and  his  companions  met  with 
the  mob -procession  when  they  were  con- 
ducting Uaptain  Porteus  to  oe  hanged; 
and  Frank  and  his  companions  were  next 
day  examined  about  it  before  the  town- 
council,  when,  as  he  used  to  say,  **  we  were 
found  to  be  too  drunk  to  have  had  any  hand 


*  Lang -jinks  is  the  name  for  lansquenet  in 
Scotland  among  gamesters. 
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in  the  busincn."  Henre  an  accurate  and 
particular  account  of  that  memorable  trans- 
action in  the  Edinburgh  Magaane  of  that 
time,  which  he  was  rather  fond  of  re- 
lating* 

Siptemfer  0.*-Day  breaks   .     .    3  19 
Sun  rises  ...    5  23 
—  sets    .    .    .    6  37 
Twilight  ends     .    8  41 
Large  purple  starwort  flowers. 
Currants  nearly  gone,  unless  preserved 
under  nets  on  walls,  or  under  mats  over 
standard  trees. 


RbMAEKABLI  AnTBETISVMBVn. 

[To  Mr.  Hone] 

Bdinhavgh.  June  1831. 
7  September  1820  is  the  date  of  the 
following  adyertisement  in  the  ''Edin- 
burgh Evening  Courant**  of  the  9th  of 
that  month : — 

^  VOTICE. 

''The  Lahitees  of  Edinburgh  and  its 
vicinity  are  respectfully  informed,  that  a 
FasTiVALwill  be  celebrated  by  the  rbadt- 

TO-HALT-rEATEBVITY,at  M*Lb4N's  Hotel, 

Prince*s-street,  on  Thursday  the  14th  day 

of  September  inst. 

■    "  Dinner  on  the  table  at  Five  o'clock. 

"  All  such  Cripples  and  Lamiters  as 
wish  to  consociate  and  dine  together  will 
give  in  their  names  at  the  Hotel,  before  the 
14th  inst. 

"  No  procctiion, 

«W.  T.  Secretary. 

Concerning  the  advertisement  of  **  the 
Lamiters  "  I  have  made  several  enquiries, 
the  result  of  which  show  that  it  was  a 
mere  guix  on  the  public. 

The  following,  equally  curious,  and  of 
more  value  perhaps  to  your  erudite  Mis- 
oellanv,  is  oopiea  from  «  Parker's  Lon- 
don New^  or  the  Impartial  Intelligeocer, 
containing  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rences Foreign  and  Domestic,  18th  Jan- 
nary  1722  "- 

**  WHEREAS  Gentlemen  and  Gen- 
tlewomen, in  walking  the  streets  in  dirty 
slabby  weather,  very  frequently  incom- 
mode their  stockings  and  petticoats  by 
the  filth  and  nastiness  thereof.  There  is 
a  person  who  gives  daily  attendance  from 
9  to  8  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  Hercules 
in  Nags-hnd-court  in  6r.rtholomew  lant, 


behind  the  Royal  Eichange,  to  instmct 
how  all  penons  may  walk  the  streeti 
without  mrting  themselves  in  the  worst 
or  dirtiest  weather." 

The  **  Post  Boy  ''from  Thursday  May 
16  to  Saturday  May  18, 1 723,  in  narrating 
the  execution  of  counsellor  Layer  Ibr 
Hidi  Treason,  says  ^  hia  head  was  carried 
to  Newgate,  in  order  to  be  parboiled  and 
affixed  upon  Temple-bar  this  day."— Alas, 
what  Cookery! 

I  am,  8cc., 
I. 


Birmingham  Travellimo — 1742. 

[  Advcitttemeat  from  Walker*!  Bimingham 
|Hip«r,  Monday  April  12ch  1742.  No  26.] 

The  Litchfield  and  Biemingham 
Staoe-Coach  set  out  this  morning  [Mon- 
dajf]  from  the  Rose  Inn  at  Uolboum 
bridge,  London,  and  will  be  at  the  house 
of  Mr.Francis  Cox,  the  Angel  and  Hen  and 
Chickens,  in  the  high  town,  Birmingham, 
on  Wednesdajmext  to  dinner,  and  goes  the 
same  afternoon  to  Litchfield,  and  returns 
to  Birmingham  on  Thursday  morning  to 
breakfast,  and  gets  to  London  on  Satur- 
day night,  and  so  will  continue  every 
week  regularly,  with  a  good  coach  and 
able  horses. 


A  Noted  Sueoeon. 

[Froita  a  Lancashifo  paper,  about  the  year 

1778.] 

Ellen  Hatthoentbwaite,  the  wife 
of  Robert  iiavthomthwaite,  of  Dicklin 
green,  near  Whitewell,  in  the  forest  of 
Rowland,  Lancashire,  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  best  Surgeons  in  the  country ; 
she  has  performed  several  amazing  cures, 
given  up  for  incurable  by  the  Whitworth 
doetors,  and  others. 

As  for  Asthmas,  Coughs,  Fevers,  and 
all  internal  disorders,  she  will  not  prescribe 
a  large  quantity  of  drugs,  and  yet  effect- 
ually cure,  if  curable  ;  but  as  for  bums, 
scalds,  fractured  skulls,  bruises,  and  all 
external  wounds,  she  will  in  a  very 
little  time  make  a  perfect  cure,  if  they 
come  to  her  before  they  are  mortified. 

N.  B.  She  will  take  nothing  in  hand  if 
she  finds  it  incurable. 

Her  charges  are  also  very  moderate, 
twelve  pence  a  week,  if  they  come  to  her. 
She  travels  none  abroad. 

The  following  can  testify  of  her  excel- 
lent remedies,  with  many  others  too  te- 
dious to  mention. 
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John  LangtoDy  a  lame  bancU 

James  Dewhiirsty  ditto. 

James  Parker,  a  fractured  skull  i  hU 
brain  was  bare. 

Christopher  Martin,  lame  log. 

B.obert  Parkinson,  ditto. 

William  Livesey,  ditto. 

Richard  Knowles,  a  lame  arm,  two 
years  standing. 


have  their  wedding  dinner  ftn  the  gaideoft 
may  be  married  in  the  said  chapel  with- 
out giving  any  fee  or  reward  whatsoever : 
and  such  as  do  not  keep  their  wedding 
dinner  at  the  sardens,  oniy  five  shillings 
will  be  demanded  of  them  for  all  fees.^' 

Many  similar  advertisements  in  old 
newspapers  show  the  focilities  formerly 
afforded  to  private  marriages. 

H.  B.  AnnREWS. 


Notice  to  the  profession. 
£From  snew  Jersey  Paper,  1821.] 

To  be  sold,  on  the  8th  of  July,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  suits  at  law,  the 
property  of  an  eminent  attorney  about  to 
retire  from  business.  Note,  the  clients 
are  rich  and  obstinate. 

[Note.  Whether  this  is  serious  or 
tincal  I  know  not.] 


b.  v. 

Sg»tem6er  7.— -Day  breaks    .    .    3  22 

Sun  rises  ...     5  25 

—  sets     ...    6  35 

Twilight  ends     .    8  38 

Green  gage  plums  in  great  plenty. 

Peaches  and  nectarines  abundant. 


S^tptemttt  8. 

Private  marriages. 
[For  the  Yemr  Book.] 

July  1831. 

The  parsons  of  the  old  Fleet,  and  of 
May  fair,  were  noted  for  their  celebration 
of  private  marriages;  and  it  appears 
that  the  village  of  Hampstead  was  not 
less  remarkable  for  conveniences  of  that 
kind  to  couples  who  wished  to  increase 
their  happiness  by  a  little  air  and  exercise. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury there  stood,  near  the  Wells,  a  place 
called  Sion  chapel,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  property  of  the  keeper  of  the 
adjoining  tavern,  by  the  following  adver- 
tisement from  a  newspaper  of  1716:  it 
will  be  seen  what  temptations  were  held 
out  to  such  parties  as  should  keep  their 
tredding  dinner  in  his  gardens. 

<<8th  September  1716.~Siov  CfAPBL 
AT  Hampstead,  being  a  private  and 
pleasure  place,  many  persons  of  the  best 
iashion  have  lately  been  married  there. 
Now,  as  a  minister  is  obliged  constantly 
o  attend,  this  is  to  give  notice,  that  all 
persens  bringing  a  licence,  and  who  shall 


Betrothing  Customs. 
Hand-fnting. 

In  1794  the  minister  of  Eskdalemuir, 
in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  mentions  an 
annual  fair  held  time  out  of  mind  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Black  and  White  £sks, 
now  entirely  laid  aside.  At  that  fair  it 
was  the  custom  for  unmarried  persons  of 
both  sexes  to  choose  a  companion,  ac- 
cording to  their  liking,  with  whom  they 
weie  to  live  till  that  time  next  year.  This 
was  called  '' hand-fasting,*'  or  hand  in 
fist.  If  they  were  pleased  with  each 
other  at  that  time,  then  they  continued 
together  for  life:  if  not,  they  separated, 
and  were  free  to  make  another  cnoice  as 
at  the  first.  The  fruit  of  the  connexion, 
if  there  were  any,  was  always  attached  to 
the  disaffected  person.  In  later  times, 
when  this  part  of  the  coantiv  belonged  to 
the  Abbacy  of  Melrose,  a  priest,  to  whom 
they  gave  the  name  of  **  Book  i'bosom," 
either  because  he  carried  in  his  bosom  a 
Bible,  or  perhaps  a  register  of  the  mar- 
riages, came  from  time  to  time  to  confirm 
the  marriages. 

In  t^e  Isle  of  Portland,  near  Wey- 
mouth, where  the  inhabitants  seldom  or 
never  intermarry  with  any  on  the  main- 
land, yountr  women  betroth  themselves 
to  lovers  of  the  same  place,  and  allow 
them  the  privileges  of  husbands,  with  tlie 
certainty  of  being  made  wives  the  mo- 
ment that  the  consequences  of  their  inti- 
macy become  apparent. 

[This  usage  I  ascertained,  upon  the 
spot,  to  prevail  in  1817,  and  was  assured, 
by  respectable  married  females  of  the 
place,  that  only  one  instance  of  the  en- 
gagement not  being  fulfilled  by  a  young 
man  had  occurred  within  their  memory, 
and  in  that  case  the  offender  was  driven 
by  the  inhabitants  with  ignominy  from 
the  island.  W.  H.] 

Breaking  a  Piece  of  Money. 

It  was  anciently  customary  to  break  a 
piece  of  gold  or  silver  in  token  of  a  verbal 
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contract  of  marriage  and  promisei  of 
love ;  one  half  whereof  was  kept  by  the 
woman,  while  the  other  part  remained 
with  the  man.  The  Dialoeue  between 
Kitty  and  Filbert  in  the  **  What  d*ye  call 
ity"  by  Gay,  illustrates  the  usage  :— 

Yet,  Justices,  permit  ju,  ere  we  part, 
To  break  this  Ninepence  m  you've  broke  our 
heart." 

FUbert  (breaking  the  ainepenoe)— As  this 
diTides,  thus  are  we  torn  in  twain. 

Kitty  (joining  the  pieces) — And,  as  this 
meets^  thus  may  we  meet  again. 

In  "  The  Country  Wake,"  a  comedy 
by  Dogget,  4 to.,  London,  1696,  Act  v. 
sc.  i.,  Hob,  who  fancies  he  is  dying,  be- 
fore he  makes  his  last  will  and  tatimot^f 
as  he  calls  it,  when  his  mother  desires 
him  to  try  to  speak  to  Mary,  **  for  she  is 
thy  wifsy  and  no  other,"  answers,  *^  I  know 
I'm  sure  to  her — and  I  do  own  it  before 
yon  all ;  I  ask't  her  the  question  last 
Lammas,  and  at  AUhallowVtide  we  broke 
a  piece  of  money ;  and  if  I  had  lived  till 
last  Sunday  we  had  been  ask'd  in  the 
church."  Mr.  Douce's  MS.  Notes  say : 
''Analogous  to  the  interchangement  of 
rings  seems  the  custom  of  breaking  a 
piece  of  money.  An  example  of  this  oc- 
curs in  <  Bateman's  Tragedy,'  a  well- 
known  penny  history,  chap,  v."  A  law 
book,  *'  Swinburne  on  Spousals,"  p.  10, 
says:  '*Some  spousals  are  contracted  by 
signs,  as  the  giving  and  receiving  a  rine, 
others  by  words." 

It  appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  cus- 
tom, also,  for  those  who  were  betrothed  to 
wea«-  some  flower  as  an  external  and  con- 
spicuous mark  of  their  mutual  engage- 
ment. Spenser,  in  his  *  Shepherd's  Ca- 
lendar," says, 

"  Bring  coronations  and  sops  in  wine 
Worn  of  pafamoors." 

Sops  in  wine  were  a  species  of  flowers 
among  the  smaller  kina  of  single  gtlli- 
flowers  or  pii^.* 


Creeling. 


In  1792  the  minister  of  Galston,  in 
Ayrshire,  mentions  a  singular  custom 
there:  ''When  a  young  man  wishes  to 
pay  his  addresses  to  his  sweetheart,  in- 
stovi  of  going  to  her  bther's,  and  profess- 
ing his  passion,  he  goes  to  a  public-house, 


and,   having   let  the   landlady   into  the 
secret  of  his  attachment,  the  object  of  his 
wishes  is  immediately  sent  for,  who  sel- 
dom refuses  to  come.    She  is  entertained 
with  ale  and  whisky,  or  brandy ;  and  the 
marriage  is  concluded  on.    The  second 
day  after  the  marriage  a  *'  creeling,"  as  it 
is  called,  takes  place.    The  young  wedded 
pair,  with  their  friends,  assemble  in  a 
convenient  spot   A  small  creel,  or  basket, 
is  prepared  for  the  occasion,  into  uriiich 
they  put  some  stones:   the  young  men 
carry  it  alternately,  and  allow  themselves 
to  be  caught  by  the  maidens,  who  have  a 
kiss  when  they  succeed.    After  a  great 
deal  of  innocent  mirth  and  pleasanlryy 
the  creel  falls  at  length  to  the  young  hus- 
band's share,  who  is  obliged  to  carry  it 
generally  for  a  long  time,  none  of  the 
voung  women  having  compassion  upon 
him.    At  last   his  faur  mate  kindly  re- 
lieves him  from  his  burden ;  and  her  com- 
plaisance, in  this  particular,  is  considered 
as  a  proof  of  her  satisfiiction  with  the 
choice  she  has  made.    The  creel  goes 
round  again ;  more  merrimerit  succeeds  ; 
and  all  the  company  dine  together,  and 
talk  over  the  feats  of  the  field.* 


Trus-Lovebs-Kmots. 

Among  the  ancient  northern  nations  a 
knot  seems  to  have  been  the  symbol  of 
iodissoluble  love,  faith,  and  friendship. 
Hence  the  ancient  runic  inscriptions, 
liic|^es\  are  in  the  form  of  a  knot ;  and 
hence,  among  the  northern  English  and 
Scots,  who  still  retain,  in  a  great  mea- 
suie,the  language  and  manners  of  the  an- 
cient Danes,  that  curious  kind  of  knot, 
which  is  a  mutual  present  between  the 
lover  and  his  mistress,  and  which,  being 
consider^  as  the  emblem  of  plighted 
fidelitv,  is  therefore  called  "a  true-love 
knot : '  a  name  which  is  not  derived,  as 
may  be  naturally  supposed,  from  the 
words  "true"  and  "love,"  but  formed 
from  the  Danish  verb  "  tTu\oU,'*frkm  do^ 
I  plight  my  troth,  or  faith.  Thus,  in  the 
Istandic  ^ 


Gospels,  the  foliowing 
in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  MatUiew  con* 
firms,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  sense  here 
given — "  til  eiorar  Meyar  er  truiqfad  var 
einum  Manne,"  he, ;  i.  e.  to  a  virgin  es- 
poused; that  is,  who  was  promiwd,  or 
had  engaged  herself  to  a  man,  &c. 
Hence,  evidently,  the    "bride  fiivors," 


•  Brand. 


*  Brand. 
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or  the  '^topknots/'  at  marriages,  which 
have  been  considered  as  emblems  of  the 
ties  of  daty  and  affection  between  the 
bride  and  her  spouse^  have  been  derived. 
In  Davisoo's  ''Poetical  Rhapsody, 
1611/'  are  the  following  verses: — 

The  True  Love't  Knot. 

Love  is  the  linke,  ihe  knot^  the  band  of  unity. 
And  all  that  love  do  love  with  their  beloved 
to  be: 

liove  only  did  decree 

To  change  his  kind  in  me. 

For  thoi^h  I  loved  with  all  the  powers  of  my 

mind. 
And  though  my  restles  thoughts  their  rest  in 
her  did  finde. 
Yet  are  my  hopes  declinde 
Sith  she  u  most  nnkinde. 

For  since  her  beauties  sun  my  fruitles  hope 

did  breede, 
By  absence  iiom  that  ran  I  hop*t  to  sterve 
that  weede ; 
Though  absence  did,  indeede. 
My  hopes  not  sterve,  but  feede. 

For  when  I  shift  my  place,  like  to  the  stricken 

dcere, 
I  cannot  shift  the  shaft  which  in  my  side   I 
be«re : 

By  me  it  resteth  there. 

The  cause  is  not  else  where. 

So  have  I  scene  the  sicke  to  tume  ana  tume 

againe. 
As  If  that  oatward  change  could  ease  his  in- 
ward paine : 
But  stUl,  alas!  in  vaine. 
The  fit  doth  still  lemaine. 

Yet  goodnes  is  the  spring  from  whence  this 

ill  doth  glow. 
For  gooflnes  caused  the  love,    which  great 
respect  did  owe. 
Respect  trae  love  did  show  -, 
True  love  thus  wrought  my  woe. 

Gay,  in  his  Pastoral  called  « the  Spell," 
describes  the  rustic  manner  of  knitting 
the  true-love-knot : — 

As  Lubberkin  once  slept  beneath  a  tiee, 
I  twitched  his  dangling  garter  from  his  knee ; 
lie  wist  not  when  the  hempen  string  I  drew, 
Kow  mine  I  quickly  doff  of  InUe  blue  ; 
Together  fsst  I  tye  the  garters  twaine, 
An4,  while  I  knit  the  knot,  repeat  this  strain — 
Three  times  a  true-love's  knot  I  tye  secure : 
Firm  be  the  knot,  firm  may  his  love  endure. 

In  England  these  knots  of  ribands  were 
formerly  distributed  in  great  abundance 
as  bride  finrors,  even  at  the  marriages  of 
persons  of  the  first  distinction.  They 
wcfe  worn  at  the  hat,  and  consisted  of 
ribands  of  various  colors.     M.  Misson, 


in  his  Travels  in  England,  p tinted  in 
1696,  says,  "  Formerly,  in  France,  they 
gave  liv rees  de  Ndces,  which  was  a  knot 
of  ribands,  to  be  worn  by  the  guests 
upon  their  arms;  but  that  is  practised 
now  only  among  peasants.  In  England 
it  is  done  still  amongst  the  greatest  noble- 
men. These  ribands  they  call  *  ^vors/ 
and  give  them  not  only  to  those  that  are 
at  the  wedding,  but  to  five  hundred  peo- 
ple besides.  T'other  day,  when  the  eldest 
son  of  M.  de  Overkerque  married  the 
duke  of  Ormond's  sister,  they  dispensed 
a  whole  inundation  of  those  little  uvors : 
nothing  else  was  here  to  be  met  with, 
from  the  hat  of  the  king  dowu  to  that  of 
the  meanest  servant.''  Ozell,  in  a  note  to 
his  translation  of  Misson,  says:  '<Thc 
fiivor  was  a  pretty  large  knot,  of  several 
colors,  gold,  silver,  carnation,  and  white. 
This  is  worn  upon  the  hat  for  Home  weeks.*' 
The  only  color  for  wedding-favors  at  this 
time  [1831]  is  white. 

The  bride  favors  have  not  been  omitted 
in  «  The  Collier's  Wedding,"  a  northern 
provincial  poem : — 

The  blithiome  bncksome  country  maids. 
With  knou  of  ribands  at  their  heads. 
And  pinners  flutt'ring  in  the  wind. 
That  fan  before  and  toes  behind,  &c. 

The  same  poem,  speaking  of  the  youth 
attending  the  bridegroom,  says 

Like  streamers  in  the  painted  sky, 
At  every  breast  the  favors  fly. 

Bridal  Colon. 

In  a  curious  old  book  ''The  fifteen 
Comforts  of  Marriage,''  a  conference  is 
introduced  concerning  bridal  colors  in 
dressing  up  the  bridal-bed  by  the  bride- 
maids.— "  Not,  say  they,  with  yellow 
ribbands,  these  are  the  emblems  of  jealousy 
— not  with  *  FueilU  mort,^  that  signifies 
fading  love— but  widi  true  blue,  that 
signifies  constancy,  and  green  denotes 
youth— put  them  both  together,  and 
there's  youthful  constancy.  One  pro- 
posed blue  and  black,  that  signifies  con- 
stancy till  death ;  but  that  was  objected 
to^  as  those  colors  will  never  match. 
Violet  was  proposed  as  signifying  religion : 
this  was  objected  to  as  being  too  grave . 
and  at  last  they  concluded  to  mingU  a 
goldtistue  with  grast  green,  which  latter 
signifies  youthful  jollity.  "  For  the 
bride's  favors,  top-knots,  and  garters,  the 
bride  proposed  blue,  gold  color,  lemon- 
color,  Cfc  Gold-coUif  was  objected  to 
as  signifying  avarice.    Tlie  younger  bride- 
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maid  proposod  to  mix  willow  ami  milk 
white :  the  willow  was  excluded  because 
it  signified  forsaken.* 


A  viriMouif  dkeruif  and  loving  Wife, 


vommn's  ooaaMils;  h»t  wing'd 
oftendsus     with     beaToalj 


Lst  no  man  Tilaa  aft  a  little  piioe 
A  Tirtooos 
spirit 
Is    feathered 

words; 

And  (like  her  beantj^  rarishfaig«  end  pore 
The  weaker  bodie,  still  the  stronger  soole. 
When  good  endeaTOors  do  her  powers  applie. 
Her  love  draws  nearest  man's  felidtie. 
O  what  a  treasure  is  a  virtuous  wife, 
Discrete  and  loving  :  not  one  gift  on  earth 
Makes  a    man's    life  so    h^hly  bound  to 

heaven; 
She  gives  him  double  forces^  to  endure 
And  to  enjoy  ;  bj  being  one  with  him. 
Feeling  his  joies  and  griefes  with  equal  sense  ; 
And  like  the  twines  Hippocrates  repofts. 
If  he  fetch  sighs^  she  draws  her  breath  as 

short: 
If  he  lament,  she  melts  herself  in  teares  : 
If  he  be  glad,  she  triumphs  ;  if  he  sdxre, 
She  moves  his  way ;  in  all  things  his  swcel 

ape: 
And  is,  in  alterations  passing  strange, 
HimseUe  divinely  varied  without  change. 
Gold  is  right  precious  ;  but  his  price  infects 
With  pride  snd  avarice  ;  authority  lifts 
Hats  firom  men's  heads ;  and  bows  the  strong- 
est knees. 
Yet  cannot  bend  in  rule  the  weakest  hearts  ; 
Musick  delighu  but  one  sense;  nor  choice 


One  quickly  fsdes,  the  other  stir  to  sinne ; 
But  a  true  wife,  both  sense  and  soul  deiights^ 
And  mixeth  not  her  good  with  any  ill  ; 
Her  virtues,  ruling  hearts,  all  powers  command ; 
All  store  without  her  leaves  a  man  but  poors ; 
And  with  her,  povertie's  exceeding  storey 
No  time  is  tedious  with  her;  her  true  worth 
Makes  a  true  husband  thinke  his  arms  enifold 
(WUh  her  oleae)  a  eompleaie  worid  of  golde. 

IG06. 


CovJuOAL  Felicity. 

There  is  nothiD|^  can  please  a  man 
without  love:  and  if  a  man  be  weary  of 
the  wise  discourses  of  the  Apostles,  and 
of  the  innocency  of  an  eren  and  a  private 
fortune,  or  hates  peace,  or  a  fruitful  year, 
he  hath  reaped  tnoms  and  thistles  from 
the  choicest  flowers  of  paradise;  for 
nothing  can  sweeten  felicity  itself,  but 


love ;  but,  when  a  man  dwells  In  love, 
then  the  breasts  of  his  wife  are  pleasant 
as  the  droppings  upon  the  hill  of  Hermon, 
her  e^es  are  fair  as  the  light  of  hearen  ; 
she  IS  a  fountain  sealed,  and  he  can 
quench  his  thirst,  and  ease  his  caies,  and 
lay  his  sorrows  down  upon  her  lap,  and 
can  retire  home  to  his  sanctuary  and 
refectory,  and  bis  gardens  of  sweetness 
and  chaste  refreshments.  No  man  can 
tell,  but  he  that  loves  hb  children,  how 
many  delicious  accents  make  a  man's 
heart  dance  in  the  pretty  conversation  of 
those  dear  pledges;  their  childishness, 
their  stammering,  their  little  angers,  their 
innocence,  their  imperfections,  their  ne- 
cessities, are  so  many  little  emanations  of 
joy  and  comfort  to  hiim  that  delifffats  in 
their  persons  and  society. — Jenm^  Ti^lor, 

Cbildren. 

Oh  I  to  my  sense,  there  is  in  ehOdksod's 

Uis, 
And  in  its  trust,  that,  in  a  worid  like  thiiL 
Bach  that  sprrounds  it  is  its  genuine  friendT 
IVir  litde  pranks,  the  which  with  emphasb 
Speaks  of  the  heavens  1     Ti«  to  condescend, 
Fnn  converse  with  a  child,with  aught  on  esoth 

to  blend. 
In  a  child's  voioe— is  there  not  mdody  f 

In  a  child's  eye— is  there  not  rapture  seen  f 
And  r^»taie  not  of  passion's  revelry  f 

Cahn,  though  impassionM  f  durahlet,  tho^fk 

keen  ( 
It  is  all  fresh,  like  the  young  sjpilng^  fi^st 


Children  seem  spirits  fnm  above  deecendodji 
To  whom  still  cleaves  he«ven's 


Their  very  wlldnesses  ufith  truth  aie  blended : 
Fresh  from  their  skiey  mould,  they  cannot  be 


Warm  and  uncalcnlatlng*  they're  more 
More  sense  than  extasy  of  theirs  dea 

More  of  the  stuiF  have  they  of  paradise— 
And  more  the  music  of  the  waibling^roacs 
Of  choirs  whose  anthem  round  th' 


Than  all  that  bards  e'er  feign;  or  tuneful  skUl 
Has  e'er  struck  forth  from  artificial  notes  ^— 
Theirs  is  that  language.  Ignorant  of  ill. 
Bom  from  a  perfect  harmony  oC  power  an 

C.  X/«yd,  1821, 


*  Baand. 


September  S^^Day  breaks 
Sun  rises  . 
—  sets    • 
Twilight  ends 


h.  m. 
3  25 

5  27 

6  33 
8  85 


Late  crocuiy  and  naked  crocus  blow. 
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ARUH  ERECTED  IN  GRACECHURCH  STREET, 

FOR  THE  CORONATfON  PROCESSION  OF  JAMES  I.. 

FROM  THE  TOWER  TO  WESTMINSTER,  1603-4. 

In    a   biDdtome   three   and   siipenny  EnlertainmenU  in  the  City  of  London." 

tract,  enlilled  "London  Pageants,''  Mr.  Ii  is  printed  in  oc1>to,  and  embellishtd 

John  Gouiih  Nichols  has  compiled  "  Ac-  with  a  folding  quario  plaie  (From  which 

eoants  of  fifty-flie  Rojal  Piocesaionj  and  the  preceding  engraving  i»  copiod).  aftet 
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one  of  seven  very  nre  folio  prints  repre- 
senting "  The  Arches  of  Triumph  erected 
in  honor  of  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince 
James,  the  first  ot  the  name  kins  of 
England,  and  the  sixth  of  Scotland,  at 
his  Majesty's  entrance  andpassage  through 
his  honorable  Citty  and  Cnamb«r  of  Lon- 
don, upon  the  15th  dav  of  March,  1603. 
Invented  and  published  by  Stephen  Har- 
rison, Joyner  and  architect ;  and  graven 
by  William  Kip.''  In  1803  a  set  of 
these  prints,  at  Mr.  Woodhonse's  sale, 

J>roduced  twenty-six  guineas,  and  there- 
ore  Mr.  Nichols's  view  of  one  of  these 
coronation  arches  enhances  the  interest  of 
his  work.  It  abounds  in  curious  know- 
ledge, femiliarly  communicated  upon 
competent  authority ,and  is  consequently 
a  desirable  publication  to  all  who  wish  to 
be  acquainted,  at  a  small  expense,  with 
the  old  royal  processions  in  the  metropolis. 

On  reference  to  Mr.  Nichols's  '*  Lon- 
don Pageants,"  we  find,  that,  from  very 
early  times,  the  kings  of  England  made 
processions  through  London  to  their  coro- 
nation. 

In  1236,  Henry  III.  having  solemnized 
his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Provence,  at 
Canterbury,  they  were  met,  on  their  way 
to  London,  by  tne  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
principal  citizens,  on  horseback,  richly 
arrayed  in  silk  embroidered  robes,  each 
carrying  a  gold  or  silver  cup,  in  token  of 
the  privilege  claimed  by  the  city,  of  being 
chief  butler  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  king's 
coronation;  and  so  they  rode  with  the 
king  and  queen  to  their  coronation  at 
Westminster :  there  were  set  out  in  the 
streets  pompous  shows,  and  at  night  the 
city  was  splendidly  illuminated  with 
cressets  and  other  lights.  This  seems  to 
be  the  first  coronation  procession  through 
the  city  upon  record. 

The  procession  of  Richard  II.  on  St« 
S within  s  day,  1377,  is  remarkable.  The 
king,  then  a  youth,  clad  in  white  garments, 
with  a  multitude  of  attendants,  rode  from 
the  tower  after  dinner,  through  the  city. 
The  conduits  ran  with  wine.  In  the 
Cheap  was  erected  a  castle  sponting  wine 
with  four  towers,  and  in  each  tower  a 
beautiful  virgin  in  white,  of  like  stature 
and  age  with  the  king ;  on  his  approach 
each  virgin  blew  in  his  free  leaves  of 
gold,  and  threw  on  him  and  his  horse 
counterfeit  gold  florins,  and,  filling  wine 
from  the  castle  spouts  into  20.d  cups, 
presented  wine  to  the  king  and  bis  nobles; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  castle  was  a  golden 
an)cel,  holding  a  crown,  and  so  contrived. 


that  he  bowed  down  wben  the  king  came, 
and  offered  him  the  crown.  There  were 
other  pageants,  or  shows,  at  other  places 
in  the  line  of  route,  but  this  was  the  most 
striking. 

The  return  of  Henry  V.  from  his  vic- 
tory at  Agincourt  was  welcomed  with 
great  rejoicing.  The  king  was  met  at 
BlacklMAth  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen 
of  London,  arrayed  in  orient  grained 
scarlet,  and  400  commoners  in  beautiful 
murrey,  all  with  rich  collars  and  chains, 
and  on  horseback.  At  St.  Thomas  a 
Watering  he  was  received  by  the  London 
clergy  in  solemn  procession,  with  sump- 
tuous copes,  rich  crosses,  and  censers. 
At  London  bridge,  on  the  top  of  the 
tower,  stood  a  gigantic  figure  with  an 
axe  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  l^  the 
keys  of  the  city  hanging  to  a  staff,  in 
manner  of  a  porter ;  by  his  side  was  a 
female  figure,  of  scarcely  less  stature, 
intended  for  his  wife:  around  them 
was  a  band  of  trumpets  and  other 
wind  instruments:  and  on  the  towers 
were  banners  of  the  royal  arms.  Oc 
each  side  of  the  drawbridge  was  a 
lofty  tower;  one  was  painted  to  represent 
white  marble,  and  the  other  grp^  jasper ; 
they  were  surmounted  by  figures  of  the 
king's  beasts,  an  antelope,  with  a  shield  of 
the  royal  arms  firom  nis  neck,  holding 
a  sceptre  with  his  right  foot ;  and  a  lion 
bearing  in  his  right  paw  the  royal  standard. 
At  the  foot  of  the  bridge,  next  the  city, 
was  raised  a  tower,  having  in  the  middle 
a  splendid  pavilion,  under  which  stood  a 
beautiful  image  of  St.  George,  armed, 
except  his  head,  which  was  crowned  with 
laurel,  studded  with  precious  gems ;  be> 
hind  him  was  crimson  tapestryi  bearing 
a  multitude  of  glittering  Aiields,  and  on 
one  side  of  him  was  his  triumphal  helmet, 
and  on  the  other  his  arms,  a  red  cioss ; 
he  held  in  his  right  hand  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  girted,  and  in  his  left  a  scroll,  ex- 
tending along  tlie  turrets,  and  inscribed, 
SoU  I>eo  Honor  et  Gloria*  In  an  adjoin- 
ing edifice  innumerable  boyi,  representing 
the  angelic  host,  in  white,  with  glittering 
wings,  and  sprigs  of  laurel  in  their  hair, 
on  the  king's  approach  sang  an  anthem, 
accompanied  by  organs.  The  tower  of 
the  Conduit  on  Comhill  was  decked  with 
a  tent  of  crimson  cloth,  and  ornamented 
with  the  king's  arms,  and  those  of  St 
George,  St  Edward,  and  St  Edmund. 
Under  the  pavilion  was  a  company  of 
hoary  prophets,  in  golden  ooats  and  man- 
tles, and  their  heMi  covered  with  gold 
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and  crimBon ;  who,  when  the  king  passed, 
senl  forth  a  great  quantity  of  small  birds, 
as  a  sacrifice  agreeable  to  God,  some  of 
which  alighted  on  the  king's  breast  and 
shoulders,  and  others  fluttered  around 
him :  the  prophets  then  sang  the  psalm, 
CantaU   Domino  canticum    notmm,    &c. 
The  tower  of  the  Conduit  at  the  entrance 
of  Cheap  was    hung  with    green,  and 
ornamented  with  escutcheons.    Here  sat 
twelve  old  men,  having  the  names  of  the 
apostles  written  on  their  foreheads,   to- 
gether with   the  twelve  kings,  martyrs, 
and  confessors  of  England;  these  also 
chaunted  at  the  king's  approach,  and  sent 
forth  upon  him   round  leaves  of  silver 
mixed  with  wafers,  and  offered  wine  from 
the  pipes  of  the  conduit,  imitating  Mel- 
chisedek's  reception  of  Abraham,  when 
he  returned  from  his  victory  over  the  four 
kings.    The  Cross  of  Cheap  was  con- 
cealed by  a  noble  castle,  constructed  of 
timber,  and  covered  with  linen,  painted 
to    resemble  squared    blocks    of  white 
marble,  and  green  and  crimson  jasper; 
the  arms  of  St.  George  adorned  the  sum- 
mit, those  of  the  king  and  the  emperor 
were  raised  on  halberds,  and  the  lower 
turrets  had  the  arms  of  the  royal  family 
and  great  peers  of  the  realm.     From  a 
stage  in  front  came   forth  a  chorus  of 
virgins  with  timbrel  and  dance,  as  to  an- 
other David  coming  from  the  slaughter  of 
Goliah ;  their  song  of  congratulation  was, 
"Welcome,   Heniy  the   rifle,   King  of 
Englond  and  of  Fraunce  :*'   throughout 
the  building  there  was  dispersed  a  mul- 
titude of  boys,  representing  the  heavenly 
host,  who   showered  on  the  king  small 
coins  resembling  gold,  and  thiew  boughs 
of  laurel,   and    sang,  accompanied    by 
organs,  Te  Deum  laudamus.    The  tower 
of  the  conduit  at  the  west  end  of  Cheap 
was  surrounded  with  pavilions,  and  in 
each  pavilion  was  a  virgin,  and  each  vir- 
gin held  a  cup,  and  these  virgins  blew  forth 
from  their  cups  golden  leaves  on  the  king : 
the  tower  was  covered  with  a  canopy 
resembling  the  sky  and  clouds ;  and  the 
four  corners  of  the  celestial  canopy  were 
supported  by  angels,  and  on  the  summit 
was     an     archangel   of  brilliant    gold. 
Under  the  canopy,  on  a  throne,  was  a  re- 
splendent image  representing   the    sun, 
shining  above  all  things,  and  around  it 
were  angels  singing,  and  playing  all  kinds 
of  musical  instrument^  On  the  king  leav- 
ing this  pageant  he  passed  on  to  his  devo- 
tions at  St.  Paul's,  and  thence  he  departed 
to  his  palace  at  Westminster. 


In  order  to  make  due  mention  of  the 
subject  of  the  present  engraving,  all 
notice  of  other  processions,  and  scenes 
of  uncommon  splendor,  must  be  omitted. 
Arriving  then  at  the  coronation  progress 
of  James  I.,  Mr.  Nichols  says,  "The 
king  left  the  tower  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  twelve,  mounted  on  a  white 
jennet,  under  a  rich  canopy,  sustained  by 
eight  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber, 
instead  of  the  Barons  of  the  Cinque 
Ports.  His  notice  was  first  directed  to 
three  hundred  children  of  Christ's  Hos- 
pital, placed  on  a  scaffold  at  the  Church 
of  Allnallows,  Barking."  He  next  came 
to  the  first  arch,  which  was  at  Fenchurch, 
and  is  decribed  in  Mr.  Nichols's  work. 
Proceeding  onwards  towards  Comhill  the 
cavalcade  reached  the  edifice  represented 
by  the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
and  which  occurs  to  be  spoken  of  in  Mr. 
Nichols's  words  :  "  The  second  Pageant 
was  erected  in  Gracechurch-slreet,  by  the 
Italian  merchants.*  Its  ground  plan  was 
a  square  ornamented  with  four  great 
columns ;  in  the  midst  of  which  was  cut 
one  arch,  twenty-seven  feet  in  height. 
Above  the  arch  was  represented  king 
Henry  the  Seventh,  seated,  approached 
by  king  James,  on  horseback  (as  he  was 
usually  seen),  to  receive  the  sceptre  from 
his  ancestor.  Between  the  columns  were 
also  four  allegorical  paintings.  On  the 
roof,  on  a  pedestal,  stood  a  female  figure, 
holding  a  crown,  which  she  seemed  to 
stoop  to  bestow  upon  the  king.  At  the 
four  comers,  were  erected  figures  with 
trumpets ;  and  over  the  gateway,  on  one 
side,  were  palm  trees,  and  on  the  other  a 
vine,  with  angels.''  This  is  the  arch  de- 
picted in  the  print. 

But,  upon  the  same  spot«  in  Grace- 
church-street,  a  Pageant  of  far  greater 
splendor  had  been  erected  a  century 
before,  in  1501,  to  welcome  the  entry  of 
the  princess  Katherine  of  Spain,  on  oc- 
casion of  her  approaching  marriage  with 
Arthur  prince  of  Wales.    In  the  middle 


•  This  cuBtom,  that  Arches  of  Triumph 
should  be  erected  by  foreign  merchants,  pre- 
vailed also  on  the  Continent.  At  a  public 
entry  into  Lisbon,  in  1729,  on  the  marriage 
of  the  prince  of  Brazil,  when  there  were 
twenty-fonr  Triumphal  Arches  in  the  several 
streets,  each  of  the  nations  of  strangers  was 
obliged  to  erect  one.  "The  English  arch 
will  be  the  finest,  and  will  cost  at  least  20,000 
crusadoes  ;  the  Hamburghers  about  15,000.'' 
—  WhitehaU  Evening  Pott,  Feb.  22,  1728-9. 
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of  Gracechurcb-street  <^  where  the  water  nere  of  the  other  gorgeous  Pageants  set  oat 

runneth  into  the  channel/'  was  fixed  a  by  the  corporation  for  the  entertainmeDt 

foundation  of   stone  of   three  or    four  of  the  princess,  and  the  royal  and  noble 

feet  high,  haying  a  passage  for  the  current  personages  accompanying  her  progress: 

of  water  as  usual :  on  wliich  foundation  nor  can  even  a  glance  be  taken  at  any  of 

was  constructed  a  castle,  formed  of  timber,  the  numerous  splendid  Processions   and 

but  covered  with  canvas  painted  to  resem-  Patjeants  described  in  Mr.  Nichols's  inter- 

ble  masonry.     Within  a  man's  height  from  esting  publication, 

the  stone  work,  were  battlements  ornament-  Enquirers  concerning  accountsof  ^  Loid 

ed  with  these  badges;   '    — ^ ''*^  --         .  ^.        - 

a     " 


with  these  badges ;   1,  a  red  rose  with    Mayors'  Shows"  may  be   gladdened   by 
white  one  within  it,  surmounted  by  a     knowing  that  in  Mr.  Nichols's  «  London 


two  chams,  surmounted  by  a  crown.    In  Pageants,"   from    the  mayoralty  of    sir 

some  parts  also  were  clouds,  with  beams  Woolston  Dixie  in  1585 ;  with  particulars 

of  gold,  m  a  blue  firmament ;  in  other  of  some  of  earlier  dale,  and  notices  of 

places  white  harts;  and   in  others  pea-  others  belonging  to  our  own  times;  not 

cocks  displayed.    Above  the  first  battle-  omitting    the    mayoralty  show  of    Mr. 

ment  was  a  great  gnte,  with  folding  leaves,  Alderman  Lucas  in  1 827,  when  the  giants 

full  of  great  bars  of  iron  with  nails,  and  walked. 

over  the  gate  a  la^ge  portcullis,  having  in 

every  joint  a  red  rose ;  over  this  gate,  on  ssssMiCiBsa 

the  stone  work,  were  the  King's  arms,  sup-  ^       _ 

ported  on  the  right  side  by  a  red  dragon,  ^^^  Triumphal  Song. 

dreadful,  and  on  the  left  by  a  white  grey-  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is  ; 

hound ;  and  a  yard  from  these  arms  on  Such  perfect  joy  therain  I  lind, 

every  side  was  a  great  red  rose  of  half  a  That  it  excels  all  other  bliss 

yard  in  breadth.     Above  this  gate  was  an-  Which  God  or  nature  hath  assign*d  : 

other  course  ofbattlementsand  badges,  like  though  much  I  want  that  most  woidd  bar* 

the  former.  Beneath,  in  the  opening,  stood  ^*'  •^^  "*y  ■"*'*^  '°*^**"  ^  *="^** 

a  Knight,  armed  cap-a-pi^,  named  Policy.  No  princely  port,  nor  wealthy  store. 

The  building  stretched  on  each  side  into  No  force  to  wia  a  victory ; 

the  adjoining  windows  and  shops,  with  ^^  ^'^^7  ^'^  *°  •^^  *  •<**«  > 

two  other  portcullises  embattlemented,  and  ^     ^®  ■^*P*  to  win  a  loving  eye  : 

ornamented  with  numberless  repetitions  of  J**  "T .          -  Vi  "*  *•  ^^^  'n 

the  badges  and  royal  insignia  ilready  de-  ^^'  '^^  ^  ""^  ""^'^^  ^••P*"*  ^^^'^  '^^■ 

scribed  ;  and  at  each  comer  of  this  middle  ^  *^  *^*'  V^^^S  suifciu  oft, 

story  and  great  tower  was  a  turret,  decked  ^^^  ^**^  climbers  soonest  faU ; 

with  roses,  greyhounds,  portcullises,  and  '  "f?.^**  "^"^  "  «*  *^^^       ,   „ 

St.  George's  crosses  of  whUe  and  red,  each  Ti..J^^'^i''??"*'i*?  "^"^-^l . 

turret  having  at  top  seven  sides,  and  on  lircfl^'m^  ^id^n  ne?^^ 

_i>i        **.          t'        m                     A«  oucA  cares  mv  mind  can  never  bear, 
each  side  a  pinnacle  and  a  vane.    Above 

all  this  great  story  wa^  another  somewhat  '  ?"■•  ^  ^^  *®  haughty  sway ; 

smaller,  leaded  above,  and  painted  on  its  ,  }  ''^  "*'  "?"  than  may  suffice; 

four  sides  like  rag  and  flint  stones,  with  '  *"*  °?  "t"*^**''            ""''/       r 

hollow  crosses,  windows,  and  gunholes,  j^  ti^V^tllrkra^Sr"      '^'*  ' 

and  on  the  top  great  vanes  with  tfe  King's'  jTy'  mi^Td'corrVii^s^y'^S;^. 

arms,  and  at  the  summit  of  the  whole  a  ^      -^ 

red  dreadful  dragon  holding  a  staff  of  iron.  ^  ^!?K^  ^"^^  *^  another's  loss  ; 

and  on  it  a  great  crown  of'gold.    In  thii  j.I'Zrmt^.  ^."^^IHJ^Z:. 

upperstory  was  another  large  door  where-  ^^ir^^^^X^i:  S:,^'^!:::^.? ' 

m  stood  a  knight  with  a  head-piece,  ca  led  i  fear  no  foe.  nor  fawn  on  friend  ; 

Nobleness ;  and  on  his  right  hand  a  bishop  i  bathe  not  life,  nor  dread  my  end. 

who  was  named  Virtue.     The  Knights  „         „,  .   .     ,,.        a    \r  ^ 

and  the  Bishop  all  delivered  long  poetical  ^JJ^^^^  ii^he^lth  and  perfect  ca*; 

ariri  »<...».      Tn>«   k«— «                J   r*"'***'"*  And  conscience  clear  my  chief  defence : 

addresses.     The  horseways  and  passages  i  „ever  seek  by  bribe,  to  please ; 

were  under   the  wiurs  of  this  tageant.  Nor  by  desert  to  give  (4mce  : 

which  was  called  the  Castle  of  Portculleys.  Thus  do  I  live ;  thus  wiU  I  die  : 

The  prescribed  limits   restrain  all  notice  Would  all  did  so,  as  well  as  1 ! 
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September  9»  1759,  died,  at  the  age  ot 
eighty-six,  Thomas  Bradbury,  an  eminent 
dissenting  minister,  inrhose  meeting-house, 
in  New-street,  Shoe-lane,  was  lawlessly 
destroyed  by  Sacheverel's  mob.  He 
preached  many  years  in  New-court, 
Carey-street,  Lmcoln's  Inn-fieldi,  where 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Winter,  whose 
brother  married  one  of  Mr.  Bradbury's 
daughters.  Mr.  Bradbury  was  a  man  of 
superior  abilities,  and  real  piety  with- 
out bigotry.  Mr.  Granger  saw  a  friendly 
letter  from  archbishop  Wake  to  him,  part 
of  a  correspondence  between  the  metro- 
politan and  this  patriarch  of  the  dissenters, 
which  was  creditable  to  their  respective 
views  of  each  other.  Tlie  principles  of 
the  revolution,  which  called  the  house  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne,  were  warmly 
espoused,  and  firmly  maintained,  by  Mr. 
Bradbury,  both  privately  and  in  public. 
He  was  of  a  merry  disposition ;  a  social, 
pleasant  companion,  more  lamed  for  mirth 
than  harangues,  and  had  a  good  ear  for 
music,  with  a  nne  strong  voice.  He  was 
supposed  to  sing  ^  Tlie  Roast  beef  of  old 
England'^  better  than  any  other  man. 
*'  Such,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noble,  "was 
*  brave    old    Tom    Bradbury,    a    good 

Freacher,  and  a  facetious  companion.' 
t  is  not  the  cheerful  man  that  disturbs 
the  state,  nor  often  the  rich ;  but  the  sour, 
disappointed,  needy  man.  Bradbury  was 
happy  in  his  temper,  rich  in  the  gifts  of 
fortune,  and  possessed  the  esteem  of  a 
wide  circle  of  friends.  A  perfect  tolera- 
tion would  be  an  act  of  prudence  as  well 
as  humanity ;  and,  while  the  establishment 
is  not  invaded,  it  will  always  be  advan* 
tageous;  for 

Conscience  is  a  thing,  we  know. 

Like  to  a  mastiff  dog. 
Which,  if  tied  op,  so  fierce  will  grow. 
Hell  bite  hU  very  dog." 


Urn  nn. 
Sq>Umber  9. — Day  breaks   .     .    3  27 
Sun  rises  ...     6  29 
—  sets     ...    6  31 
Twilight  euds     .     8  33 
The  nights  and  roomings  become  sen- 
sibly colder,  and  are  often  frosty. 

SktVUmbet  10. 

Harvbst-supper —  The  Mel-suppee — 
Kern-sxjppex — Shouting  the  Churn, 

The  learned  and  ill-fated  Eugene  Aram 
says,  *'  Tliese   rural  entertainments   and 


usages  were  formerly  more  general  all 
over  England  than  they  are  at  present, 
being  become  by  time,  necessity,  or  avarice, 
complex,  confined,  and  altered.  They 
are  commonly  insisted  upon  by  the  reap- 
ers as  customary  things,  and  a  part  of 
their  due  for  their  toils  of  harvest,  and 
complied  with  by  their  masters,  perhaps 
more  through  regard  of  interest  tnan  in- 
clination. For,  should  they  refuse  them 
the  pleasures  of  this  much-eipected  time, 
this  festal  night,  the  youth  especially,  of 
both  sexes,  would  decline  serving  him  for 
the  future,  and  employ  their  labors  for 
others,  who  would  promise  them  the  rustic 
joys  of  the  harvest  supper,  mirth,  and 
music,  dance,  and  song."  He  has  other 
observations  to  the  following  effect.  These 
feasts  appear  to  be  the  relics  of  Pagan 
or  Jewish  ceremonies,  and  carry  in  them 
more  meaning,  and  are  of  higher  antiquity 
than  is  generally  apprehended.  We  hear  iu 
different  counties,  and  often  in  the  same 
county,  oi  mcl'tupper^  ckurti'supper,  harvest 
supper,  harvest  home,  feast  of  ingathering. 
Sfc.  The  antiquity  of  the  custom  appears 
from  Exod.  xxiii.l6.  ''The  feast  of  harvest, 
the  first  fruits  of  thy  labors,  which  thou 
hast  sown  in  the  field."  The  Jews  cele- 
brated the  feast  of  harvest,  by  precept; 
and,  piior  to  this.  Gen.  vi.  3,  "  Cain 
brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground,  and 
offering  to  the  Lord.'* 

Yet  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits,  it 
may  well  be  supposed,  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  Jews.  Calimachus  affirms  that 
these  primitse  were  sent  by  the  people  of 
every  nation  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  in 
Delos,  and  by  the  Hyperboreans  in  par- 
ticular, the  most  distant  that  enjoy  the 
happiness  of  com  and  harvest.  Hero- 
dotus also  mentions  this  annual  custom  of 
the  Hyperboreans,  remarking,  that  those 
of  Delos  talk  of  **  Holy  things  tied  up  in 
a  sheaf  of  wheat,  conveyed  from  the  Hy- 
perboreans.*'  The  Jews,  by  command  of 
their  law,  offered  also  a  sheaf,  Lev.  xxiii. 
10,  '<  And  shall  reap  the  harvest  thereof, 
then  ye  shall  bring  a  sheaf,  the  first  fruits 
of  your  harvest,  unto  the  priest."  Thi^ 
may  be  looked  upon  as  equivalent  to  a 
proof;  for,  as  the  offering  and  the  feast 
appear  to  have  been  always  and  intimately 
connected,  in  countries  suffording  records, 
so  it  is  more  than  probable  they  were 
connected  too  in  countries  which  had  none, 
or  none  that  survived  to  our  times. 

There  seems  great  reason  to  conclude, 
that  this  feast,  which  was  once  sacred  to 
Apollo,  was  constantly  maintained,  when 
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^  far  less  valuable  circumstance,  i.  e. 
*houling  the  churn,  is  observed  to  this 
day  by  the  reapers,  and  from  so  old  an 
era ;  for  we  read  of  this  acclamation,  [Im. 
xvi.  9,] "  For  the  shouting  for  thy  summer 
fruits,  and  for  thy  liarvest  is  lallen."  And 
again,  verse  10,  **  And  in  the  vineyards 
there  shall  be  no  singing,  neither  shall 
there  be  shoutins.^  Hence  then,  or 
from  some  of  the  Phoenician  colonies,  is 
our  traditionary  **  shouting  the  churn. '' 
Bread  or  cakes  composed  part  of  the 
Hebrew  offering,  [LeviL  xxiti.  13,]  and 
a  cake  thrown  upon  the  head  of  the  victim 
was  part  of  a  Ureek  offering  to  Apollo, 
whos^  worship  was  formerly  celebrated  in 
Britain,  where  the  May-pole  yet  continues 
one  remain  of  it.  This  they  adorned 
with  garlands  on  May-day,  to  welcome 
the  approach  of  Apollo,  or  the  sun, 
towards  the  north,  and  to  signify  that  the 
flowers  were  the  product  of  his  presence 
and  influence.  But,  upon  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  Apollo  lost  his  divinity,  and 
the  adoration  of  his  deity  subsided.  Yet 
so  permanent  is  custom,  that  this  rite  of 
the  harvest- supper,  together  with  that  of 
the  May-pole,  have  been  preserved  in 
Britain;  and  what  had  been  anciently 
offered  to  the  god,  the  reapers  prudently 
eat  up  themselves.  At  last,  the  use  of  the 
meal  of  new  com  was  neglected,  and  the 
supper,  so  far  as  meal  was  concerned,  was 
roaae  indifferently  of  old  or  new  com,  as 
most  agreeable  to  the  founder. 

The  usage  itself  accounts  for  the  name 
of  mclnttqtper.  Mel  signifies  meal,  and  the 
instrament  also  called  with  us  a  me//, 
wherewith  com  was  anciently  reduced  to 
meal,  in  a  mortar.  Provisions  of  meal  or 
of  corn  in  furmity,  &c.,  composed  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  these  old  country  enter- 
tainments, perfectly  conformably  to  the 
simplicity  of  early  times  and  persons. 
Ana  as  the  harvest  was  concluded  with 
preparation  of  meal,  ready  for  the  mell, 
this  came  to  mean  the  Uui  of  all  things; 
as,  when  a  horse  comes  last  in  a  race, 
they  oHen  say  in  the  north  "  he  has  got 
the  melL  " 

The  other  names  of  this  country  fes- 
tivity sufficiently  explain  themselves, 
except  churn-tuvper.  This  is  entirely 
different  from  the  wir/-supper;  but  they 
generally  happen  so  near  to^eiher  that 
they  are  frequently  confounded.  The 
chum-supper  was  always  provided  when 
all  was  shorn,  but  the  mel-supper  after  all 
was  got  in.  It  was  called  the  cnurn  supper 
because,  from  immenoriil  times,  it  was 


customary  to  produce  in  a  chum  a  great 
ouantity  of  cream,  and  to  circulate  it  by 
aishfuls  to  each  of  the  rustic  company,  who 
ate  it  with  bread.  Though  this  custom  has 
been  disused  in  many  places,  or  is  i^ree- 
ably  commuted  for  by  ale,  yet  it  survives 
still  about  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  in 
the  east,  and  round  about  Guisbum,  &c., 
in  Craven,  in  the  west    But,  perhaps  a 
century  or  two  more  will  put  an  end  to 
It,  and  both  the  things  and  name  shall  die. 
Vicarious  ale  is  now  more  approved,  and 
the  tankard  almost  every  wnere  politely 
preferred  to  the  chura. 

Churn,  in  our  provincial  pronunciation 
kern,  is  the  Hebrew  kern  or  kenn,  from 
its  being  circular,  like  most  horns ;  and 
it  is  the  Latin  corona,  named  so  either 
frojn  its  radii,  resembling  horns,  as  on 
some  verv  ancient  coins,  or  from  its  en- 
circling the  head ;  so  a  ring  of  people  is 
called  corona.  Also  the  Celtic  Aomi,^«ren, 
cam,  which  continues  according  to  its  old 
pronunciation  in  Cornwall,  fix.,  and  our 
modem  word  horn  is  no  more  itaax  this; 
the  ancient  hard  sound  of  k  in  com  being 
softened  into  the  aspirate  h,  as  has  been 
done  in  numberless  instances.  The  Irish 
Celts  also  call  a  round  stone  clough  crent 
when  the  variation  is  merely  dialectic. 
Hence,  too,  our  crane  berries,  i.  e.  round 
berries,  from  the  Celtic  adjective  crvne, 
round. 

These  particulars  are  derived,  as  before 
stated,  from  a  dissertation  by  Eugene 
Aram,  who,  after  an  ingenious  defence, 
was  clearly  convicted  of  a  murder  be  had 
committed  sixteen  years  before  his  trial, 
and  suffered  death  for  the  crime. 


<<  Laroess/' 


[For  the  Year  Book.] 

It  is,  or  lately  was,  a  custom  in  Hert 
fordshire,  for  the  men  employed  in  getting 
in  the  com,  to  meet  in  companies  on  the 
morning  next  after  the  ^*  Harvest-home,*' 
for  the  purpose  of  perambulating  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  work,  to  ^  beg  a 
j^-largess,''  as  they  term  it.  Each  party 
is  headed  by  a  '^  lord  o'  th*  harvest,'  who 
is  generally  spokesman  for  the  rest.  Th^ 
solicit  from  all  persons  respectably  attired, 
whom  they  may  happen  to  meet ;  but 
they  are  more  urgent  in  their  requests  at 
the  dwellings  of  persons  to  whom  their 
masters  or  themselves  have  been  cus- 
tomers during  the  past  year.  In  most 
instances  **  largess"  is  very  liberally  be- 
stowed, both  in  money  and  vn  kind ;  aud 
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the    total    turn    collected    is   equitably 
divided  at  the  close  of  the  diiy,  wnen 

" Th«  laughing  hinds  rejoice  ;" 

And 

"  The  gmtefttl  fanner  pays  accepted  thanks 
With  joj  unfeigned/' 

£.  H.  B. 


Hartest-hohb. — **  Larobss.*' 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

The  sounds  of  rustic  rejoicing,  at  the 
close  of  harvest^  fall  pleasantly  upon  the 
ear,  and  are  affecting  to  the  feelings  of 
a  kind-hearted  trsTcller :  he  knows  that 

{>leasure  prevails    among  the  toil-wom 
aborers  of  a  good-natured  farmer. 

Here,  once  a  year,  diatincdon  lowers  its  crest^ 
The  matter,  servant,  and  the  meny  gnest. 
Are  equal  all  ;  and  round  the  happy  ring 
The  reaper's  eyes  exalting  glances  fling  ; 
And,  warmed  with  gratitude,   he  quits  his 

place. 
With  san>bumt  hands,  and  ale-enlivened  face. 
Refills  the  jug  his  honored  host  to  tend. 
To  serve  at  once  the  master  and  the  friend ; 
Pioud  thus  to  meet  his  smiles,  to  share  his 

tale. 
His  nuts,  his  conversation,  and  his  ale. 

In  some  parts  of  Suffolk  and  Essex, 
after  the  Harvest-home  feast,  there  stiH 
remains  the  old  custom  of  **  Hallooing 
Largess.**  At  the  beginning  of  the  reaping 
a  leader  is  appointed.  He  is  generally 
the  best  of  the  reapers,  and  called  the 
lord ;  and,  when  the  labor  of  the  harvest 
is  over,  he  and  the  husbandmen  are  borne 
home  upon  the  last  load  qf  grain.  Their 
wives  and  children,  and  immediate  friends, 
follow  in  procession,  carrying  the  imple- 
ments used  during  the  harvest,  with 
green  boughs,  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  and,  per- 
haps, a  flag  or  two  made  of  handkerdueft, 
and  such  other  rude  demonstrations  of 
rejoicing  as  £uicy  may  suggest,  or  conve- 
nience offer.  With  light  hearts  and 
smiling  &ces,  and  cheerful  shouts,  they 
proceed  merrily  along  to  the  fiinner^ 
nouse,  where  a  good  substantial  supper  is 
provided  for  them,  and  to  which  are 
generally  invited  the  neighbouring  farmers. 
This  is  called  the  ^  Horkey,"*  or  Harvest- 
home.    There 

— first  the  fuelled  chimney  biases  wide  ; 
The  tankards  foam  \  and  the  strong  table 

gioans 
Beneath  the  smoking  siiloiii    stretched  im* 


From  side  to  side,  Sa  which,  with  desperate 

knife. 
They  deep  incision  make,  and  talk  the  while 
Of  England's  gloiy,  ne'er  to  be  defaced. 
While  hence  they  borrow  vigour. 

During  the  dav  it  was  the  business  of 
the ''  Lord"  to  collect  from  the  neighbours 
and  friends  of  the  farm  what  is  called 
**  Largess  money.''    At  night,  when 

Now  twelve  o'clock  was  drawing  nigh. 

And  all  in  merry  cue  ; 
I  knocked  the  cask,  «  oh,  oh  I"  says  I, 

We  've  almost  coaquer*d  yoo. 

•  •  • 

Twas  near  upon  as  light  as  noon ; 

A  targem,  on  the  hill. 
They  shouted  to  the  full  round  moon  ; 

1  think  1  hear  them  still. 

Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  ^  Hor- 
key,^  the  hufbandmen  of  the  farm  assem- 
ble upon  some  near  eminence,  or  conspir 
cuous  place,  and  lustily  call  out  **  Holla, 
holla,  holla,— Largesf."  The  ''  HolU " 
they  repeat  quick,  reserving  all  their 
strength  for  the  word  '*  Largess,''  and  on 
this  word  they  dwell  till  Uieir  voice  is 
exhausted.  On  a  clear  still  night  the 
shout  of  "  largess"  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  and  the  lengthened  sound  is 
very  peculiar  and  pleasing.  They  repeat 
the  shout  as  often  as  thejr  have  received 
''  largess,"  and  then,  with  some  parting 
merriment,  which  the  **  brown  October^ 
often  makes  obstreporous,  they  close  an 
evening,  the  anticipation  of  which  had 
cheered  the  old,  ana  delighted  the  youngs 
throughout  the  toils  of  harvest. 

Bloomfreld  has  very  pleasantlv  intro- 
duced the  custom  by  a  poem  called  the 
**  Horkey-night,*'  in  his  beautiful  garland 
of  **  Wild  flowers,"  from  which  the  above 
two  verses  are  extracted,  and  to  which  I 
refer  readers  fond  of  nature,  **  though  in 
simple  guise."  The  custom  is  fast  sinking ; 
it  only  lingers  among  a  few  fiirmers  who 
are  old  fiuihioned  enough  to  bestow  their 
**  Largess"  freely,  and  who  love  to  hear 
the  welkin  ring  with  the  shout  of  grati- 
tude. 

W.   DOOWKVH. 


S^tetf^er  10. — Day  breaks  • 
Sun  rises 
—  sets  .    . 
Twilight  ends 
Officinal  saffron  blows. 


h.  m. 
3  30 

5  31 

6  29 
8  30 


^ 
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CHERTSEY 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Above  is  a  copy  of  a  Farthing  in  my 
possession,  inscribed  on  one  side,  "  this 
FABTHiKG  MADE  FOR,"  on  the  Other  side 

;    CHERTSEY    IN   SURREY,  1668."      As  the 

inscription  implies,  it  was  once  a  current 
com  of  the  town :  it  is  now  very  scarce 

Around  the  third  bell  of  Chertscy 
church  is  the  following  inscription,  in 
monkish  characters  about  an  inch  and  a 

half  high,  «  •  ORA  •  MEHTE  •  PIA  *  PRO  ♦ 

KOBis  •  Virgo  ♦  m aria  •."  Tliis  bell 
was  brought  to  the  church  of  Chertsey 
from  the  monastery,  which  was  established 
tfiere  in  the  year  666  upon  the  conver- 
sion  of  the  Saxons  from  Paganism.  Sub- 
sequently,  that  building  was  destroyed, 
and  a  new  edifice  erected  by  king  EdW 
King  Henry  VI.  was  buried  at  CherUey 
raonasteiy  which  in  the  reign  of  Hen»ir 
vill.  finally  underwent  the  fate  of  the 
religious  houses. 

^ft^i^Tl/'rW^^'Sl  "«n^<>n»  Chert- 
»cy  m  Richard  lit.    Thus,  at  the  close  of 

the  scene  with  the  lady  Anne,  he  makes 
Kichard  say —  - 

lUpair  to  Crotby  place. 


FARTHING. 

ling^  or  halfpenny,  and  Uie  fourth-ling,  or 
fojurth  of  a  penny,  now  called  fartSine. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Whitakei's  RicE- 
mond,  wluch  shows  that  coins  were  halved 
and  quartered,*  as  the  dollar  is  at  this 
time  in  remote  settlements  of  the  United 
States  m  America. 

presented  to  the  House  of^omroons 
stating,  that  for  defiiult  of  half-pence  and 

for  part  of  their  expences  of  neccssitee 
must  depart  our  Soveraigne  Lorde's 
coigne,  that  is  to  wete,  a  Penv  in  two 
peces,  or  elles  forgo  all  the  sam'ePenyfor 
thepaiement  of  an Half-Peny." f 

Heniy  I.  first  ordered  half-pence  and 
jwthings  to  be  made  round.  Before  that 
time  they  had  been  made  square.  X 

James  I.  granted  by  patent,  to  Frances, 
duchess  of  Richmond,*^the  monopoly  of 
coming  ferthings  for  seventeen  years.  § 


Where— after  I  have  ■olemnly  interr'd. 
At  i  hertsey  monast'ry,  this  noble  king. 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant 
I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you, 

Cowley,  the  poet,  liyed  at  Chertsey,  in 
the  Porch-house,  the  residence  of  the  late 
chamberlain  of  London,  Richard  Clark 
esq.,  who  materially  improved  the  esUte. 
In  the  yicinity  of  the  town  is  St  Ann's- 
hill,  ou  which  was  anciently  a  cell  of  wor- 
•nip  attached  to  the  monastery ;  near  its 
site  is  the  picturesque  residence  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  late  right  hon.  Charici 
James  Fox. 

A*  R.  Smith. 

Faktrings. 
A  farthing  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  penny. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  penny  is  known  to  have 
been  as  early  as  688,  and  was  perhaps 
earlier:  It  was  of  silver.  The  cross  is 
raid  to  have  been  deeplv  impressed  upon 
It,  that  it  miffht  be  divided  into  the  half- 


Queen  Atme^s  FarOmgs. 
It  prevails,  as  a  vulgar  error,  that  a 
Queen  Anne's  Farthing  is  of  immeose 
v^ue.    Her  farthing  is  scarce,  but  not 
valuable,  unless  in  fine  preservation.  The 
only  farthing  issued  in  her  reign  bean 
h«r  head,  inscribed  Amwa  dex  ouatia, 
and  on  the  reverse  Britannia  1714.    In 
toe  finest  condition  it  is  not  worth  more 
than  twenty  shillings,  or,  with  the  broad 
nm,  thirty  shillings.  There  were  patterns 
for  farthings  of  her  reign,  which  were  not 
issued,  one  with  BriUnnia  under  a  portal, 
and  another  with  Peace  in  a  car,  are  rare, 
and  valued  at  forty  shillings.    The  rarest 
pattern  is  inscribed  on  the  reverse  Bello 
XT  PACE  1713.    The  field  in  the  centre  is 
■unk,  the  rims  indented,  to  prevent  cast- 
ing in  sand,  and  it  has  all  the  improve- 
ments so  much  boasted  of  as  being  the 
invention  of  Boulton  in  his  last  coinase 
of  copper.  II 

•  Fosbroke'a  Ency.  of  Antiqnities. 

t  Antiq.  Repeitoxy. 

t  Andrew's  Hist.  G.  Britaia. 

$  Rymer. 

II  Fosbrokv. 
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Sk^umttt  11. 

The  season  of  harvest  is  memorable  for 
an  act  of  cruel  injustice,  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  religion  by  Ferdinand  II., 
em]>eror  of  Germany,  against  several 
flourishing  communities  of  peaceable 
christians.  Robert  Robinson,  in  his 
'*  Ecclesiastical  Researches,"  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  this  outrage. 

The  ancestors  of  these  people  had  been 
driven  from  France  in  tne  twelfth  cen- 
tury. They  were  Baptists,  and  the  re- 
cords of  Bohemia  state  that,  about  that 
time,  exiles  of  this  persuasion  arrived  and 
settled,  near  a  hundred  miles  from  Prague, 
at  Satz  and  Laun  on  the  river  Eger,  just 
on  the  borders  of  the  kingdom.  Almost 
two  hundred  years  afler,  an  undoubted 
record  of  the  same  country  mentions  a 
people  of  the  same  description,  some  as 
burnt  at  Prague,  and  others  as  inhabiting 
the  borders  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  a^er  that,  we  find  a 
people  of  the  same  description,  settled  by 
connivance  in  the  metropolis,  and  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. — 
About  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
lower,  a  people  in  the  same  country,  ex- 
actly like  the-former,  lived  on  the  estate 
of  prince  Lichtenstein.  They  were  about 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  in  number.  They 
had  no  priests,  but  taught  one  another. 
They  had  no  private  property,  for  they 
held  all  thines  jointly.  They  executed 
no  offices,  and  neither  exacted  nor  took 
oaths.  They  bore  no  arms,  and  rather 
chose  to  suffer  than  resist.  They  wor- 
shipped God  only  by  adoring  his  perfec-' 
tions,  and  endeavouring  to  imitate  his 
goodness.  Thf:y  thought  Christianity 
wanted  no  comment.  They  professed 
their  belief  of  it,  by  being  baptized ;  and 
their  love  to  Christ,  and  one  another,  by 
receiving  the  Lord's  supper.  They 
aspired  at  neither  wealth  nor  power,  and 
their  plan  was  industry.  Bohemia  afforded 
them  work,  wages,  and  a  secure  asylum, 
which  were  all  they  wanted.  These  facts 
do  honor  to  human  nature ;  they  exhibit 
in  the  great  picture  of  the  world  a  few 
small  figures  in  a  back  ground,  unstained 
with  the  blood,  and  unruffled  with  the 
disputes  of  their  fellow  creatures.  It  was 
their  wisdom,  in  their  times,  not  to  come 
forward  to  deliver  apologies  to  the  world, 
and  creeds  with  flattering  prefaces  to 
princes;  the  turbulence  of  the  crowd 
would  have  caused  the  still  voice  of 
reason  not  to  be  heard. 


The  protestants  of  Bohemia  alternately 
endurea  persecution  and  enjoyed  repose, 
according  to  the  bigoted  or  lenient  dis- 
positions of  successive  emperors.  They 
existed  by  connivance  and  expedients 
till  the  accession  of  Maximilian  II.,  who 
declared  that  such  princes  as  tyrannized 
over  the  consciences  of  men  attacked 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  frequently  lost 
possessions  on  earth  by  concerning  them- 
selves witli  what  exclusively  belonged  to 
the  divine  government.  He  used  to  say 
of  Huss,  ^  they  very  much  injured  that 
good  man.'*  Lamenting  with  Crato,  his 
physician,  the  contentions  of  mankind 
about  religion,  the  emperor  asked  the 
doctor  what  sect  he  thought  came  nearest 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  apostles ;  Crato 
answered,  **  I  verily  think  the  people 
called  Picards."  Maximilian  replied,  *'  I 
think  so  too.''  During  his  reign  every 
body  enjoyed  liberty  of  conscience-  His 
son  and  successor,  Rodolph,  was  of  the 
same  pacific  nature ;  but  some  Jesuits  who 
insinuated  themselves  into  his  councils 
persuaded  him  to  enforce  an  old  decree, 
obnoxious  against  the  Picards.  Just 
afterwards  the  Turks  took  one  of  his 
towns,  and  Rodolph  exclaimed,  '<  I  ex* 

fected  some  such  blow  from  the  moment 
began  to  usurp  dominion  over  the 
consciences  of  men  ;  for  they  belong  to 
God  alone."  From  that  time  he  expressly 
eranted  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the 
nree  exercise  of  religion.  His  brother 
Mathias  contested  with  him  for  dominion, 
and  Rodolph  finally  ceded  to  him  Hun- 
gary, Austria,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia. 
Though  the  Bohemians  did  not  approve 
of  this  transfer,  yet  they  so  far  deferred 
to  Rodolph  as  to  elect  Mathias,  and 
crown  him  king  of  Bohemia.  He  suc- 
ceeded Rodolph  as  emperor,  and,  being 
desirous  of  excluding  his  brothers  frpm 
the  imperial  throne,  he  adopted  his  cousin 
Ferdinand,  and  so  intrigucKl  as  to  effect 
his  election  by  the  states  of  Bohemia, 
and  Ferdinand  was  crowned  at  Prague. 
It  was  evident  to  the  Bohemians  that  the 
house  of  Austria  was  elevating  itself  on 
the  ruins  of  German  liberty.  When, 
therefore,  on  the  death  of  Matthias,  his 
nominee  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany, 
under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  II.,  the  Bo- 
hemians chose  Frederick,  the  elector  pala- 
tine, king  of  Bohemia,  and  having  stipu- 
lated for  their  liberties  they  crowned  him. 
Frederick  had  married  the  princess  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  James  I.  king  of  Eng- 
land, from  who*n,  and  other  princes  of 
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EuYOpe,  who  dreaded  the  growing  power 
of  Austria,  expectations  of  support  were 
entertained.  The  Bohemians  insisted  on 
dieir  ancient  right  to  elect  their  own  king 
and  make  their  own  laws.  To  protect 
their  claims  they  raised  an  army,  which 
was  signally  defeated.  The  short-lived 
dignity  of  Frederick  and  his  wife  was 
extinguished  by  this  blow,  which  rireted 
the  chains  of  Austna  upon  Bohemia  from 
that  hour  to  the  present. 

When  Ferdinand  II.  was  crowned 
emperor  of  Germany,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
our  lady  of  Loretto,  and  made  a  vow 
to  extirpate  heresy  from  bis  dominions, 
on  conaition  that  the  virgin  would  render 
his  arms  sucessful.  He  reinstated  the 
Jesuits,  and  they  advised  him  to  begin 
with  that  part  of  the  BaptisU  whose 
principles  would  not  allow  them  to  make 
any  resistance,  and  who  would  remove  at 
a  word,  without  giving  bis  majesty  the 
trouble  of  putting  them  to  death. 

The  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Baptists 
were  then  divided  into  two  classes ;  the 
Bohemians  consisted  of  Calvinist  Pio- 
ards,  and  resided  at  different  places  all 
over  the  kingdom.  Some  of  ttieir  min- 
isters kept  school ;  others  practised  physic. 
The  other  class  lived  all  toother  m  Mo- 
ravia, and  are  called  in  the  imperial  edict 
by  the  new  German  name  Anabaptists. 
These  people  lived  in  forty-five  colleges 
or  fraternities,  exactly  as  their  ancestors 
had  done  previously  to  their  banishment 
from  France,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
vears  before  this  period.  Each  of  these 
little  corporations  consisted  of  many  fami- 
lies, who  held  all  things  common.  Each 
fraternity  contained  between  some  hun- 
dreds and  a  thousand,  and  thence  it  is 
inferred  that  they  were  about  forty  thou- 
sand. Some  of  these  fraternities  carried 
on  manufactories,  others  were  factors  and 
merchants,  and  others  were  employed  in 
agriculture,  and  a  wine  trade.  All  were 
busy,  peaceable,  and  happy,  under  regu- 
lations of  their  own  making,  having  none 
of  that  class  of  mankind  among  them 
who  live  on  the  vices  and  follies  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  They  were  no  burden 
to  any  body :  on  the  contrary  thev  served 
and  enriched  the  community.  They  had 
founded  liberty  on  independence^  and 
independence  on  industry. 

It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of 
these  Baptists.  The  emperor's  chaplains, 
who  were  privy  counsellors,  talked  of 
heresy :  but  it  was  difficult  to  brina;  a 
direct  charge  antinst  a  people  who  had 


no  public  &ith,  and  who  never  attacked 

any  religion  by  publishing  creeds.  They 
could  not  be  ^aiged  with  perjury,  for 
tlM^  had  never  taken  any  oatns,  and  one 
of  their  maxims  was  **  Swear  not  at  alL** 
Sedition  could  not  bepretended,  for  they 
never  bore  arms.  They  could  not  be 
awed  by  one  another,  ror  they  had  no 
masters;  they  could  not  be  bribed,  for 
thev  had  no  necessitous  gentry.  Filled 
with  that  unsuspicious  freedom,  which 
innocence  inspires,  they  had  not  even  one 
patron  at  the  imperial  court,  and  their 
whole  expectation  was  placed  on  the 
superintending  providence  of  God. — 
Pnnce  lichtenstein,  on  whose  domain 
thev  lived,  and  to  whom  they  paid  rent, 
and  many  other  nciblemen,  endeavoured 
to  save  these  people,  on  account  of  the 
benefits  which  they  derived  from  them. 
Ferdinand  wrote  first  to  prince  Lichten- 
stein  and  cardinal  Dietrichstein,  the  first 
generel  of  the  army,  and  the  last  governor 
of  the  province,  to  inform  them  of  hb 
design,  and  to  require  their  concurrence 
on  pain  of  his  displeasure.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  edict,  in  which  his  majesty 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  number 
of  the  Anabaptists,  and  his  horror  at  the 
principal  error  which  they  embraced, 
which  was  that,  according  to  the  express 
declarations  of  holy  scripture,  they  were 
to  submit  to  no  human  authority.  He 
added,  that  his  conscience  compelled  him 
to  proscribe  them,  and  accordingly  he 
banished  them  from  all  his  hereditary 
and  imperial  dominions  on  pain  of  death. 
The  Jesuits  contrived  to  publish  this  edict 
» just  before  harvest  and  vintage  came  on, 
for  two  reasons,  first  that  the  neighbouring 
gentry  would  be  absent,  and  next  that  the 
people  might  not  carry  away  the  produce 
of  tne  present  year.  They  allowed  them 
only  three  weeks  and  three  days  for  their 
departure ;  tt  was  death  to  be  found  even 
on  the  borden  of  the  country  beyond  the 
expiration  of  the  hour. 

It  was  AtUvnrn — the  prospect  and  the 
pride  of  husbandmen.  Heaven  had 
smiled  on  their  honest  labors;  their  fields 
stood  thick  with  corn,  and  the  sun  and 
the  dew  were  improving  every  moment 
to  give  them  their  last  polish.  The  yellow 
ean  vraved  in  homage  to  their  ownen 
and  the  wind  whistling  through  the  stems, 
and  the  russet  herbage  softly  said,  **  Put 
in  the  sickle,  the  harvest  is  come.''  Their 
luxuriant  vine  leaves  too,  hung  aloft  by 
tendrils,  mantled  over  the  clustering 
grapes  like  watchful  parents  over  their 
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tender  offspring  :  but  all  were  fenced  bv 
an  imperial  edict,  and  it  was  instant  death 
to  approach.  Without  leaving  one  mur- 
mur upon  record,  in  solemn  silent  sub- 
mission to  the  power  that  governs  the 
universe,  and  causes  **  All  things  to  work 
together  for  good''  to  his  creatures,  they 
packed  up  and  departed.  In  several 
nundred  carriages  they  conveyed  their 
sick,  their  innocent  inftmts  sucking  at  the 
breasts  of  their  mothers  who  had  newly 
lain  in,  and  their  decrepid  parents  whose 
work  was  done,  and  whose  silvery  locks 
told  every  beholder  that  they  wanted  only 
the  fovor  of  a  grave.  At  the  borders 
they  filed  off,  some  to  Hungary,  others  to 
Transylvania,  some  to  Wallachia,  others 
to  Poland  and  Szek-hel;  greater,  fan 
greater,  for  their' virtue,  than  Ferdinand 
with  all  his  titles,  and  in  all  his  glory. 

In  this  instance  the  lords  who  benefited 
Irom  their  lands  being  occupied  by  these 
peaceful  communities,  and  who  must  have 
been  deeply  injured  by  their  forcible  ex- 

}>ulsion,  offered  no  resistance  to  the  law- 
ess  will  of  the  imperial  chief.  Yet 
many  of  the  denounced,  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire  were  suffered  to  remain. 
Some  of^the  nobility  protected  and  em- 
ployed them ;  but,  when  they  lost  their 
love  for  civil  liberty,  they  neglected  or 
persecuted  them. 

The  able  writer  from  whom  these  parti- 
culars are  derived  concludes  his  narrative 
by  exclaiming, — ^  Woful  is  the  state  of 
that  people  who  having  no  property  in  the 
soil,  and  no  protection  by  law,  are  in- 
debted for  a  momentary  gleam  of  liberty 
to  the  precarious  affection  or  convenience 
of  great  families  I  In  a  change  of  patrons, 
purity  of  faith  is  a  jest ;  and  innocence 
of  manners  is  as  the  harmlessness  of  sheep : 
they  are  sure  to  be  sacrificed  whenever  it 
becomes  the  interest  of  a  family  to  make 
such  an  offering  to  the  ruling  despot/'  * 


The  Palatine  Family. 

Frederic  accepted  the  crown  of  Bohe- 
mia under  a  persuasion  that  his  father-in- 
law,  the  king  of  England,  James  I.,  with 
whose  pacific  and  unenterprising  character 
he  seem^   to  have  been   but  little  ao- 

3uainted,  would  fix  him  on  the  throne, 
ames  tamely  suffered  him,  not  only  to  be 
deprived  of  his  kingdom',  but  even  of  his 


*  EcdeaiasUcal  Rcseardiet  by  Robert  Ro- 
binson, p.  623~-534. 


hereditary  dominions.  Granger  refers 
to  a  very  curious  account  of  Frederic,  in 
Winwood's  Memorials,  iii.  403.  He 
died  29th  November  1632. 

Elizabeth,  James's  daughter,  saw  only 
a  phantom  of  royalty,  and  had  nothing 
more  than  the  empty  title  of  queen.  She 
bore  her  misfortunes  with  patience  and 
even  magnanimity.  So  engaging  was  her 
behaviour,  that  she  was,  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, called  the  <<  Queen  of  Hearts.'' 
When  her  fortunes  vnis  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
she  never  departed  from  her  dignity ;  and 
poverty  and  distress  seemed  to  have  no 
other  effect  upon  her,  but  to  render  her 
more  an  object  of  admiration  than  she 
was  before.  In  May,  1661,  when  between 
60  and  70  years  old,  she  returned  to 
England,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
sprightly  and  agreeable  women  of  her 
age  in  the  kingdom.  She  died  13th 
February  1661-2. 

Frederick  Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  king 
and  queen  of  Bohemia,  was  drowned  in 
1629,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Of  Prince  Ru- 
pert f  another  son,  who  joined  Charles  I. 
in  arms,  there  is  an  account  of  in  a  pre- 
vious page.  Prince  Mmaice,  their  third 
son,  engaged  on  the  same  side,  laid  siege 
to  Exeter  and  Dartmouth,  and  several 
places  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
achieved  a  distinguished  victory  at  Lans- 
down.  CharUi  LewU,  the  eldest  sur\'iv- 
ing  son  of  the  unfortunate  Frederic  and 
Elizabeth,  came  into  England  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  received  the  order  of 
the  garter ;  but,  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  he  left  Charles  I.  at  York, 
and  went  into  Holland.  The  next  year 
he  returned  to  England ;  and,  while  his 
brothers  were  exposing  themselves  in 
battles  and  sieges,  he  paid  his  court  to 
the  parliament,  joined,  the  two  houses  of 
Westminster,  and  sat  in  the  assembly  of 
divines.  In  1648  he  was  restored  to  the 
lower  Palatinate,  upon  condition  of  his 
quitting  all  right  and  title  to  the  upper. 
He  di^  28th  August,  1600,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  electorate  by  his  son  Charles, 
who  dying  without  heirs  16th  May,  1685, 
the  family  became  extinct,  and  the  elect- 
oral dignity  with  its  appendages  devolved 
to  the  house  of  Newburgh. 

The  VnncessElisabethy  eldest  daughter 
of  the  ill-fated  king  and  queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, was  distinguished  in  early  years 
for  extraordinary  genius,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  women  in  history. 
She  corresponded  upon  abstruse  subjects 
with  the  celebrated  Dcs  C&rtes.    He  says. 
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in  the  dedicalion  to  her  of  his  '^  Prin- 
cipia,*'  that  she  was  the  only  person  he 
had  met  with  who  perfectly  understood 
his  works.  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
was  conscious  of  her  g^reat  knowledge. 
She  had  many  conferences  with  William 
Penn,  the  legislator  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
has  published  in  his  *'  Travels"  several  of 
her  letters  to  him.  She  presided  as 
abbess  over  the  protestant  nunnery  of 
Hervorden  in  Germany. 

Her  sister,  the  princess  Louita,  ranks 
as  high  among  female  artists  as  her  sister 
does  among  learned  ladies.  Gerard  Hon- 
thorst  instructed  the  queen  of  Bohemia 
and  her  fetmily  in  painting.  The  works 
of  the  princess  Louisa  are  greatly  es< 
teemed  oy  the  curious,  not  only  for  their 
rarity  but  merit ;  and  are  in  foreign  cabi- 
nets with  the  works  of  the  first  masters. 
In  1660  she  professed  herself  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  and  was  made 
abbess  of  Maubuisson,  at  Ponthoise,  near 
Paris.  She  died  in  1709  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six. 

The  princess  Sophia^  another  daughter 
of  the  king  and  queen  of  Bohemia, 
became  aueen  of  Prussia,  and  mother  of 
George  I.,  king  of  England.  She  was 
mistress  of  every  qualification  that  could 
adorn  a  crown,  and  lived  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age. 

Of  these  illustrious  sisters  it  has  been 
observed,  that  Elizabeth  was  the  most 
learned,  Louisa  the  greatest  artist,  and 
Sophia  the  most  accomplished  lady  in 
Europe.* 

There  is  a  large  collection  of  portraits 
of  the  Palatine  family  at  Combe  abbey 
in  Warwickshire^  the  seat  of  lord  Craven. 


h.  m« 
Sepiemher  11. — Day  breaks  .    .    3  32 
Sun  rises      .     .     5  33 
—  sets  ...     6  27 
Twilight  ends    .     8  28 
Passion  flower  blows  fully,  and  con- 
tinues all  the  autumn. 

September  12, 1798,  died  at  St.  Alban's, 
aged  eighty,  John  Kent,  plumber  and 
glazier,  but  better  known  as  the  venerable 
and  intelligent  clerk  of  the  Abbey,  which 
place  he  filled  nearly  fifty-two  years.  In 
nim,  the  antiquary  and  the  curious  tm- 


*  Granger,  Noble. 


Teller  lost  their  guide  through  the  Abbey 
church,  the  beauties  of  which  he  fanai- 
liarly  pointed  out,  with  great  accuracy. 
He  was  intimate  with  the  learned  Browne 
Willis.      Mr.   Gough    has   noticed    his 
intelligence  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
**  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great  Bri> 
tain^'   and   the    rev.   Peter  Newcorobe 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  variety   of 
information  he  derived  from  him  towards 
his  **  History  of  the  Abbey,"  accompanied 
with  a  copy  of  that  instructive  ana  labo- 
rious work.    His  veneration  for  the  re- 
mains deposited  in  tite  abbey  oflen  created 
disputes ;  the  monks  could  not  have  taken 
r  ore  care  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban,  than 
K%\t  did  of  the  reliques  of  good  duke 
Humphrey;    and    he    caused  a  wooden 
stall  to  be  made  which  inclosed  the  duke's 
remains.       Some    years    before    Kent's 
death,  he  suspected   a  gentleman,   who 
never  passed  through  the  town  without 
stopping  to  view  the  church,  of  having 
taken  a  piece  of  bone  from  duke  Hum- 
phrey's tomb,  and  frequently  mentioned 
iiis  suspicion  to  him^  which  the  gentleman 
as   often   answered   with  a  smile.     At 
their  last  interview  he  said,  *'  Kent,  I  am 
come  for  the  last  time  to  look  at  your 
abbey;"    and,  when   in   the   vestiy,  he 
added,  **  I  am  come  on  purpose  to  de- 
posit this  piece  of  bone  in  that  sacred 
place  from  which  it  was  taken;    for    I 
could  not  depart  easy  with  it  in  my  pos- 
session."   In  politics  Mr.  Kent  was    a 
distinguished  partisan  of  the  ^'  Blues,'* 
and,  from  his  spirit  and  independence,  he 
was  called  *'  Honest  John."    As  a  con- 
vivial and  social  companion  his  company 
was  much  courted.     He  annually  enter* 
Uined  the  society  of  *'  College  Youths," 
of  which   he   was  a  member,   with   his 
favorite  ditty,  called  "The  Old  Courtier," 
which  also  was  annually  called  for  at  the 
mavor's  feast,  and  received  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  with  a  thunder  of  applause. 
In  his  official  station  as  parish  clerk,  his 
psalmody  was  excelled  oy  no  one,  and 
equalled  by  few,  particularly  in  the  old 
hundredth  psalm.     He  had  a  voice  strong 
and  melodious,  was  a  complete  master  of 
church  music,  and  was  always  pleased,  to 
hear  the  congregation  sing.    Wnen  coun- 
try choristers  came  from  a  neighbouring 
parish   to   perform   in  the  abbey,  with 
instruments   termed   by   him  a  box  of 
whistles,  which  the  congregation  could 
not  join,  he,  on  those  occasions,  gave  out 
the  psalm  or  anthem  in  this  way ;  **  Sing 
ye  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God."    He 
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was  rarely  absent  from  his  desk;  and, 
notwithstanding,  in  June,  1793,  he  had  a 
first  stroke  of  the  palsy^  which  he  called 
a  **  body  blow/'  and  which  much  dis- 
torted his  mouth,  and  occasioned  him  to 
stammer  in  conversation,  yet^  in  worship, 
it  could  not  be  discerned.  His  final 
essay  was  two  days  before  his  death,  on 
occasion  of  the  consecration  of  a  pair  of 
colors  to  the  St.  Alban's  Volunteers,  by 
the  honorable  Miss  Grimstons,  when  he 
sang  the  twentieth  psalm  with  all  the 
strength  and  viyacity  of  youth.  It  was 
well  obserred,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  by 
the  worthy  rector,  that  ^*  on  that  day 
nature  seemed  to  have  re-assumed  her 
throne ;  and,  as  if  she  knew  it  was  to  be 
his  last  effort,  was  determined  it  should 
be  his  best.*'  He  was  interred  in  the 
abbey,  in  a  spot  marked  by  himself.* 


h.  m* 

September  12. — Daybreaks  .     .    3  35 

Sun  rises      .     .     5  35 

—  sets  ...     6  25 

Twilight  ends   .    8  25 

Wasps  abundant. 


S^tpUnO^tv  13. 

13th  of  September,  1769,  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
lieutenant  George  Spearing  went  into  a 
little  wood  called  Northwoodside,  about 
three  miles  N.  W.  of  Glasgow,  with  a 
design  to  gather  hazel-nuts,  and  fell  into 
an  old  coal-pit,  seventeen  yards  deep^ 
which  had  been  made  through  splid  rock. 
He  was  for  some  time  insensible.  Upon 
recoverine^  he  found  himself  sitting  with 
the  blood  flowing  from  a  wound  in  his 
tongue,  which  he  had  bitten  in  the  fall. 
He  was  soon  reconciled  to  his  situation, 
not  doubting  of  being  relieved  in  the 
morning ;  for  the  wood  being  small,  and 
near  a  populous  city,  it  was  much  fre- 
quented, especially  in  the  nutting  season, 
and  there  were  several  footpaths  leading 
through  it.  At  night  it  began  to  rain 
violently  :  the  pit  was  about  five  feet  in 
diameter,  but,  not  having  been  worked 
for  several  years,  the  passages  were 
choked  up,  and  he  was  exposed  to  the 
rain,  and  wetted  completely  through.  In 
this  comfortless  condition  he  endeavoured 
to  take  repose.  A  forked  stick,  found  in 
the  pit,  he  placed  diagonally  against  the 

*  Cknts.  Magacine. 


side  of  the  rock,  to  support  his  head  as  a 
pillow,  and  occasionally  his  body,  which 
was  much  bruised.  But,  he  says,  after  a 
very  disagreeable  and  tedious  night,  he 
was  somewhat  cheered  with  the  appear- 
ance of  daylight,  and  the  melody  of  a 
robin  red-breast,  which  had  perched 
directly  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  At 
the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  pit's  mouth,  there 
was  a  water-mill,  with  the  miller's  house 
nearer  to  the  pit,  and  the  road  to  the  mill 
still  nearer.  He  could  hear  the  horses 
going  this  road  to  and  from  the  mill,  the 
sound  of  human  voices,  and  the  ducks 
and  hens  about  the  mill.  He  called  on 
every  occasion  with  all  his  might,  but  to 
no  purpose;  for  the  wind,  which  was 
constantly  high,  blew  in  a  line  from  the 
mill  to  the  pit,  and  his  voice  was  carried 
the  contrary  way. 

Lieutenant  Spearing  has  left  a  narrative 
of  the  circumstances  relating  to  his 
perilous  situation : — He  says, ''  Afier  two 
or  three  days  my  appetite  ceased,  but  my 
thirst  was  intolerable;  and,  though  it 
almost  constantly  rained,  yet  I  could  not 
till  the  third  or  fourth  day  preserve  a 
drop  of  it,  as  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  sucked  it  up  as  fast  as  it  ran 
dovni.  In  this  distress  I  sucked  my 
clothes;  but  from  them  I  could  extract 
but  little  moisture.  The  shock  I  received 
in  the  fall,  together  with  the  dislocation  of 
one  of  my  ribs,  kept  me,  I  imagine,  in  a 
continual  fever.  At  last  I  discovered  the 
thigh-bone  of  a  bull  (which,  I  afterwards 
heard,  had  fallen  into  the  pit  about 
eighteen  years  before  me),  almost  covered 
with  the  earth.  I  dug  it  up;  and  the 
large  end  of  it  left  a  cavity  that  the  water 
gradually  drained  into,  but  so  slow  that 
it  was  a  considerable  time  before  I  could 
dip  a  nut-shell  full  at  a  time ;  which  I 
emptied  into  the  palm  of  my  hand  and  so 
drank  it.  The  water  now  began  to  in- 
crease pretty  fast,  so  that  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  day  I  had  a  sufficient  supply ;  and 
this  water  was  certainly  the  preservation 
of  my  life." 

On  Saturday,  the  16th,  there  fell  but 
little  rain.  He  heard  the  voices  of  some 
boys  in  the  wood,  and  called  aloud  but  in 
vain,  though  they  actually  heard  him; 
being  prepossessed  with  an  idle  story  of  a 
wild  man  being  in  the  wood,  they  ran 
away  affrighted.  He  says,  **  Sunday,  the 
17th,  was  my  birth  day,  when  I  com- 
pleted my  forty-first  year ;  and  I  think  it 
was  the  next  day  that  some  of  my  ac- 
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quaintance  sent  two  or  three  porters  out 
purposely  to  search  the  pits  for  me. 
These  men  went  to  the  miller's  house, 
and  made  enquiry  for  me;  but,  on  ac- 
count of  the  very  great  rain  at  the  time, 
they  neTer  entered  the  wood,  but  cruelly 
returned  to  their  employers,  telling  them 
they  had  searched  the  pits,  and  that  I 
was  not  to  be  found/'  He  enjoyed  great 
composure  of  mind,  and  on  Tuesday, 
the  19th,  having  then  been  six  nights  in 
the  pit,  he,  by  way  of  amusement,  combecl 
his  wig  on  his  knee,  humming  a  tune. 

At  length,  on  the  morning,  Wednesday, 
September  20,  through  the  orambles  and 
bushes  that  covered  tfie  mouth  of  the  piL 
he  saw  the  sun  shining  brightly,  and  heard 
the  robin  chanting  his  melodious  strains, 
with  a  confused  noise  of  human  voices, 
which  seemed  to  be  approaching  towards 
the  pit    He  immediately  called  out,  and 
most  agreeably  surprised  several  of  his 
acquaintance  who  were  in  search  of  him. 
He  says,  **  As  soon  as  they  heard  my 
Toice,  they  all  ran  towards  the  pit,  and  I 
could  distinguish   a    well-known   voice 
exclaim,  <  Good  God  !  he  is  still  living  I  * 
Another  of  them,  though  a  very  honest 
North  Briton,  betwixt  his  surprise  and  joy, 
could  not  help  asking  me  in  tne  Hibernian 
swle,  *  If  I  were  still  living  r  I  told  him 
*  1  was,  and  hearty  too ;'  and  then  gave 
them  particular  directions  how  to  proceed 
in  getting  me  out.''    At  that  juncture  a 
collier  was  passing  along  the  road,  and, 
hearing  an  unusual  noise  in  the  wood, 
he  entered  it  to  learn  the  occasion.  By  his 
assistance,  and  a  rope  from  the  mill,  he 
was  soon  drawn  up. 

Lieutenant  Spearing  proceeds  to  say, 
— **  Every  morning  whue  I  was  in  the 

Eit  I  tied  a  knot  in  the  comer  of  my 
andkerchief,  supposing  that,  if  I  died 
there,  and  my  body  should  be  afterwards 
found,  the  number  of  knots  would  certify 
how  many  days  I  had  lived.    Almost  the 
first  question  my  friends  asked  me  was, 
how  long  I  had  been  in  the  pit  ?     Imme- 
diately I  drew  my  handkerchief  from  my 
body,  and  bade  them  count  the  knots. 
They  found  seven,  the  exact  number  of 
nights  I  had  been  there.    We  now  hasted 
out  of  the  wood.     I  could  walk  without 
support,  but  that  was  not  allowed,  each 
person  present  striving  to  show  me  how 
much  they  were  rejoiced  that  they  had 
found  me  alive  and  so  well."    He  was 
led  to  the. miller's  house,  where  he  ate  a 
piece  of  toasted  bread  soaked  in  white 
wine.    The  miller's  wife  made  up  a  bed, 
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and  he  thought  that  nothing  more  was 
wanting  to  him  than  a  refreshing  sleep, 
but  he  had  to  undergo  greater  sufferings 
than  he  had  yet  endured.     By  the  almost 
continual  rains,  and  the  cold  damp  from 
the  wet  ground,  and  the  impossibility  of 
taking  the  least  exercise  in   the  pit  to 
keep  up  a  proper  circulation,  his  legs 
were  swollen  and  benumbed.    He  sent  to 
Glasgow  for  a  physician  and  a  suigeon. 
Instead  of  ordering  his  legs   into  cold 
water,  and  rubbing  them  with  a  coarse 
towel,    they    applied    hot    bricks    and 
poultices,  which  produced  mortification. 
His  nerves  were  much  excited.     Opposite 
the  river  on  which  the  mill  stood  there 
was  a  bleach-field,  where  the  vratchmen 
in  the  night   blew  a  horn  to   frighten 
thieves  ;  this  he  freauently  heard  when 
he  was  in  the  pit;  and  very  often,  when  in 
a  sound  sleep  at  the  miller's,  he  was 
awakened  by  it  in  great  horror,  thinking 
himself  in  the  pit.    He  continued  six 
weeks  at  the  miller's,  when  the  roads 
became  too  bad  for  the  doctors  to  visit 
him,  and  then  he  was  removed  in  a  sedan 
chair  to  his  lodgings  in  Glasgow.    By 
this  time  his  right  foot  had  healed,  but  he 
subsequently  endured  severed  months  of 
great  pain  vrith  the  left,  and,  being  re- 
duced  to  a  mere  skeleton,  Bnally  suffered 
amputation  below  the  knee.    "  Six  weeks 
after  the  amputation,  I  went  out,"  he 
says,  « in  a  sedan-chair,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  air,  being  exactly  nine  months  from 
the  day  I  fell  into  the  pit.    Soon  after,  I 
took  lodgings  in   the  country;   where, 
getting  plenty  of  wzim  new  milk,  my 
appetite  and  strength    increased  daily; 
and  to  this  day,  I  bless  God,  I  do  enjoy 

Eerfect  health ;  and  I  have  since  been  the 
appy  father  of  nine  children.-^GEOROK 
Spearing.  Greenwich  HotpUal,  August 
1, 1793.  ^ 

September  13.— Day  breaks  .    .    8  37 
Sun  rises      .     .    5  37 
—  sets  ...    a  23 
Twilight  ends   .    8  23 
Crimson  rudbeckia  flowers,  and  con- 
tinues till  the  middle  of  October. 

Skt»tenaev  14. 

14th  of  September,  1714,  died  Tliomas 
Britton,  the  celebrated  *<  musical  small- 
coal  man."    He  was  bom  near  Higham 


*  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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l^errerSy  Northamptonshire,  and  appren- 
ticed in  London  to  a  deader  in  sroall- 
co%\.  He  rented  a  stable  near  the  gate 
of  the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
Clerkenwell,  and  converted  it  into  a 
dwellinff-house.  There  honest  Tom  car- 
ried on  his  business,  and  recreated  himself 
ia  learning  chemistry  and  music.  He 
became  an  adept  in  the  rosicnisian 
science,  and  excelled  in  many  curious 
ajTts  and  crafts.  Being  deeply  read  in 
black-lettered  lore,  he  gained  considerable 
fame,  but  never  neglected  his  business. 
Britton  was  seen  in  Sie  morning,  with  his 
sack  and  measure,  crying  small-coal; 
and  in  the  evening  conducting  a  concert 
in  his  rooms,  which  were  almost  too  low 
for  his  guests.  So  great  was  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  music-meetings  that  men  of 
fashion,  and  well-dressed  ladies  of  high 
rank,  were  frequently  seen  climbing  to 
his  loft,  by  a  ladder,  to  regale  their  ears. 
He  never  aimed  at  appearing  more  than 
he  was,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  ap- 
pear in  his  check-shirt  at  a  weekly 
society  of  black-lettered  literati,  which 
was  attended  by  noblemen;  leaving 
his  sack  and  measure  at  the  door,  he 
entered  the  apartment  in  common  with 
the  other  members,  and  produced  his 
books,  collected  from  stalls  and  shops  in 
blind  alleys.  His  death  was  occasioned 
by  a  ventriloquial  friend,  who  met  him, 
and  during  a  musical  conversation  pro- 
nounced £ese  words  distinctly  as  from  a 
distance : — **  Thomas  Britton,  go  home, 
for  thou  shalt  die."  Honest  Tom,  sup- 
posing the  voice  to  have  proceeded  from 
an  angel,  went  home,  depressed  in  spirits, 
took  to  his  bed,  and  died.  He  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Clerkenwell 
church.  After  his  death,  his  library, 
which  was  considerable,  and  contained 
many  curious  articles,  together  with  his 
musical  collections,  were  sold  by  public 
auction.  His  friend  Wollaston  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  sit  twice  for  his 
portrait,  one  of  which  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  is  represented  in  one  of 
these  in  a  blue  frock,  with  a  small-coal 
measure  in  his  hand.  In  the  other  he  is 
tuning  a  harpsioord,  with  a  violin  hanging 
on  the  side  of  the  room;  from  this  his 
portrait  was  engraved  for  Hawkins's 
"History  of  Music,"  but  vrithout  the 
accompaniments.  Under  Johnson's  print 
of  him  are  these  lines,  which  were  written 
by  Prior  to  recommend  Vertue  to  notice.* 


Though  doomed  to  naall-eoal,  yeS>  to  arts 

allied  ; 
Rich  without    wealth :  and  famous  without 

pride. 
Music's  best  patron ;  judge  of  books  and  men; 
Belov'd  and  honor 'd  by  Apollo's  train. 
In  Greece  and  Rome  sure  never  did  appear 
So  bright  a  genius,  in  so  dark  a  sphere. 
More  of  the  man  had  artfully  been  sav'd 
Had    Kneller   painted,    and    had   Vertue 

*grav'd. 


*  Keble. 


Until  now  there  has  not  occurred  an 
opportunity  of  inserting  the  following 
communications. 

French  and  English  Manners. 

Dancing  —  The   Fko  — >  KMng  —  Ear 
JUngi — Sabre  de  bait, 

Morley,  near  Leeds. 
April  9th.  1831. 

Ma.  Hone. — ^The  time  of  year  has  now 
come  when  our  neighbours  the  French  will 
begin  to  think  of  turning  out  to  enjoy  their 
beautiful  village  dance  upon  the  green, 
while  our  lower  orders  are  turning  into 
the  **  small  beer,^  or  <'Tom  and  Jerry 
Shops,''  all  over  the  kingdom.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  trouble  you  with  a  con- 
trast between  the  rival  nations  as  respects 
sobriety,  courtesy,  honesty,  wanton  mis- 
chief, and  good' manners,  for  I  fear  it  will 
little  suit  our  national  vanity  and  conceit; 
besides  it  forms  a  mortifying  subject  for 
reflection  to  protestants  and  some  classes 
of  protestant  dissenters.  My  object  is 
quite  of  another,  and  much  more  amusing 
kind.  It  is,  briefly,  to  show  how  much 
may  be  learned  ftx>m  that  line  people  by 
men  of  antiquarian  taste  and  knowledge, 
and  I  shall  now  touch  upon  some  parti- 
culars which  have  never,  as  I  believe,  been 
told  in  print  by  any  person  whomsoever. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  our  ancient 
national  manners  and  customs  may  be  still 
seen  in  France  in  many  curious  instances. 
The  greatest  insult  or  sign  of  contempt 
which  a  Frenchman  can  show  to  any  one 
is  by  a  most  significant  action  which  I 
cannot  adequately  express  in  words :  he 
puts  his  Thumb  to  his  Mouth,  seizing  the 
nail  of  it  with  his  teeth  as  if  about  to  bite 
it,  and  he  then  draws  out  the  arm  towards 
his  adversary  with  a  curious  and  very  sig- 
nificant grin.  This  was  anciently  the 
practice  in  England.  The  Thumb  in  this 
instance  represented  a  Fig,  and  the  action 
expressed  **  I  don't  care  a  Fig  for  you,** 
an  expression  which  is  still  retained :  it 
was  called  giving  a  man  <' the  fico.'^    In 
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Yorkshire  we  have  amongst  our  loweet 
orders  a  still  more  contemptuous  and 
ludicrous  word  as  a  substitute  for  **  Fig/' 
and  one  which  will  make  erery  Yorkshire 
Man,  who  reads  this,  laugh  heartily. 
But  to  prore  that  this  *' action"  was  an- 
ciently m  England,  as  it  is  now  in  Fnmcey 
in  Shakspeare's  play  of  Romeo  and  Juliet 
**  I  will  Dite  my  thumb  at  them,  which  is 
a  disgrace  to  them  if  they  bear  it." — 
^  Dags  and  Pistols ! — ^to  bite  his  thumb  at 
me  !*'  Again — ''  Behold  I  see  contempt 
marching  forth,  giving  me  th€  Fico" — 
(Lodges  Wit's  Miserie  1596.) 

To  bite  the  Ear,  on  the  other  hand, 
was,  anciently,  an  expression  of  endear- 
ment ;  and  it  is,  still,  so  far  retained  by 
the  French  that  to  pull  a  man,  gently,  by 
the  ear  is  the  roost  sure  token  of  good 
will.  This,  as  appears  from  Mr.  O'Meara's 
first  Tol.  of  Napoleon  in  exile,"  p.  184 
and  212,  was  the  practice  of  that  extra* 
ordinary  man  when  in  high  good  humour. 
Indeed  I  liaye  known  persons  of  great  re- 
specubility  pull  one  by  the  ear,  gently, 
in  England.  But  formerly  it  was  common, 
as  appears  from  the  plays  both  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Jonson. 

Another  specimen  of  our  ancient  man- 
ners is  seen  in  the  French  embrace.  The 
gentlemen,  and  others  of  the  male  sex, 
lay  hands  on  the  shoulders,  and  touch 
the  sides  of  each  other's  cheek ;  but  on 
being  introduced  to  a  lady  they  say  to 
her  Father,  Brother,  or  Friend,  **  permettei 
moi,"  and  salute  each  of  her  cheeks. 
Hence,  as  I  take  it,  has  come  the  expres- 
sion of  **  Kissing  Comfits,"  which  were 
sugar  plumbs,  perfumed  to  make  the 
breath  sweet  This  appears  firom  Mas- 
singers  "  Very  Woman — " 

"  Faith,  search  our  pockets^  and  if  yoa  find 

there 
Comfits  of  ambergreMe  to  help  our  JTmim 
Concladeur  faulty"  fcc. 

And  was  not  this  the  custom  in  England 
in  Elizabeth's  reign  ?  Let  us  read  one 
of  the  epistles  of  the  learned  Erasmus, 
which  being  translated  is  in  part  as 
follows: 

"  Althouffh  Faustus,  if  you  knew 

the  advantages  of  Britain,  truly  you  would 
hasten  thither  with  wings  to  your  feet ;  and, 
if  your  gout  would  not  permit,  you  would 
wish  you  possessed  the  neart  of  Dsdalus. 
For,  just  to  touch  on  one  thing  out  of 
many  here,  there  are  lasses  with  heavenly 
faces ;  kind,  obliging,  and  you  would  far 
prefor  them  to  all  your  Muses.    There  is, 


besides,  a  practice  never  to  be  sufficieotly 
commended.  If  you  go  to  any  place  jo^ 
are  received  with  a  km  by  all — if  you  de^ 
part  on  a  journey,  you  are  dismissed  with 
a  ki$t — ^you  return — kU$e$  are  exchanged 
i— 4hey  come  to  visit  you — a  kiss  thefirst 
thing-^they  leave  you — ^you  kUt  them  all 
round,  uo  they  meet  you  any  where — 
kisses  in  abundance.  Lastly,  wherever 
you  move,  there  ib  nothing  but  kisses — and 
if  you,  Faustus,  had  but  once  tuted  them  I 
how  soft  they  are,  how  fragrant/  on  idj 
honor  you  would  wish  not  to  reside  here 
for  ten  years  only»  but  for  life."- 

Frenchmen  also  wear  Ear-ringt  as  did 
the  coxcombs  in  Shakspeare's  time.  I 
cannot  just  now  quote  my  authorities  for 
this  assertion,  but  you  may  rely  on  it  as 
matter  of  fact. 

The  most  usual  common  oath  in  France 
is  '*  Sabre  de  &o»,"  or  swearing  by  a  sword 
of  wood.    '*  The  singular  mixture  of  reli- 
gious and  military  fanaticism,"  says  Naresy 
**  which  arose  from  the  Crusades,  gave  riae 
to  the  extraordinary  custom  of  taking  a 
solemn  oath  upon  a  sword.    In  a  plain 
sword  the  separation  between  the  blade 
and  the  hilt  was  usually  a  strait  transverse 
bar ;  which,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  crotSy 
added  to  the  devotion  which  every  true 
knight  felt  for  his  favorite  weapon,  and  evi- 
dently led  to  the  custom  of  swearing  upon 
the  swordf  of  which  the  instances  are  too 
numerous  to  be  collected."    The  meaning 
of  "  Sabre  de  bois^  may  therefore  be  well 
understood,  especially  by  people  well  read 
in  history;  and  its  connexion  with  our 
\ncient  manners  will  be  immediately  per- 
ceived, by  our  ancient  oaths  all  referring 
to  the  cross.    The  addition  of  de  bois  set- 
tles the  question. 

I  remain.  Sir, 
Yours  very  respectfully, 
NoRRissoM  sicATCHsan. 


h   nu 

September  14. — Day  breaks  .    . 
Sun  rises      .     . 

3  39 
5  39 

—  sets   .     .    . 

6  21 

Twilight  ends   . 
Rough  rudbeckia  flowers. 

8  23 

^t9ttmttv  15. 

The  Season. 
The    congregations  of  swallows    and 
martins  increase,  and  they  alight  in  thou- 
sands on  the  roo&  of  houses,  and  other 
buildings,  previous  to  their  departure.* 

•  Dr.  For8ter*s  Perenniftl  Calendar 
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MUIRHOUSE,  EAGLESHAH,  RENFREWSHIRE . 


THE  BIRTH-PLACB  OF  ROBERT  POIXOX 

In  humbla  dwellins  boiD,  retired,  remote. 
In  niml  quisind*,  inongit  biUi  aiid  «tr«ti>M 
And  melancholy  deierU,  where  the  ton 
Sbw  ai  he  puaed  a  ibephenl  only,  here 
And  there,  watching  hit  Bock 

,sr  la■^ear  Book.]  rarely  to  be  met  with.    The  scrnery  of 
"Scolia'i  Dorthem  balltement  of  hills," 

On  the  15lh  of  September,  1837,  died  connected  u  it  waj  with  many  important 

Biiicrl  Poltok,  author  of  "The  Course  of  poinU  in  hit  hiKory,  and  aHsociatcd  with 

Time,  a  Poem  in  ten  hooka."     He  wai  reelings  and  incideats  of  unusual  interest, 

bom  at  Eagleiham,  Renfrewshire,  in  1799,  seemi  to  hare  enerciied  an  iufluence  over 

"of  parent*  whom  God  made  of  kindeit  him  which  the  triali  of  afUi  yean  Ruled 

heart."    They  appear  to  have  been  en-  to  wear  away. 

Eged   in   agricultural   punuitj,  and   to  All  fonns  of  beauty,  gentle  or  sublime, 

Te   moved   in  a  sphere  of  life  by  no  inipresned  him  with  Jeelingi  which  belong 

meani  elevated,  poaseraing,  in  the  absence  peculiarly  to  those  who  look  on  nature 

of  worldly  wealth,  that  best  of  all  riches,  in  connection  with  that  gracioua  Power 

the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience  and  which  called  it  at  first  into  existence,  and, 

the  EiTor  of  God.  sanctifying  it  by  hii  condescending  ap- 

It  seems  that  whilst  a  mere  boy  he  was  proval,  pronounced  it  to  be  "  very  good." 

remarkably  thoughtful,  seldom  joining  in  He  viewed  them  with  the  sincere  destia 

those  frivolities  which  usually  characleriu  that  all  which  met  the  eye  might  touch 

that  period  of  life ;  and  from  a  very  early  the  heart,  and  seen,  like  a  bright  enchant- 

age  evinced  a  relish  for  the  beauties  of  ment  through  its  overflowings,  initiuol, 

nature,  and  a  capacity  of  •njojing  them,  elevat*,  and  purify  the  t&ctioiw. 

Vot.  I.-- ».  2  5 
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"  Hli  tpiiit  dnuik 
The  tpecMide ;  ■enMiioiiy  sool,  and  foim 
All  melted  into  him  ;  they  twallowed  op 
His  animal  being  ;  in  othen  did  he  live. 
And  by  them  did  he  live;  they  wen  hia  life.'^* 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  bis 
Batal  place  presented  no  features  of  pecu- 
liar beauty,  and  seems  to  have  been  en- 
deared to  him  chiefly  by  the  associations 
with  which  it  stood  connected.  Amongst 
the  most  remarkable,  he  refers  in  his  poem 
to  those  early  lessons  of  piety  with  which 
his  mind  became  impressed  amidst  the 
quiet  solitude  in  which  he  spent  the 
former  portion  of  his  life.  These  seem  to 
have  powerftiUy  influenced  his  feelings, 
and  quickened  the  natural  susceptibility 
of  his  mind,  communicating  a  largeness 
of  soul  and  elevation  of  thought  which 
fitted  him  equally  to  expatiate  on  the 
vast,  and  to  find  abundant  matter  for 
praise  in  the  minute. 

**  Bariy  had  he  learal 
To  reverenea  ^a  volume  that  diiplaya 
The  myateiy*  the  life  which  cannot  die  ; 
But  in  the  moontaint  did  he  fni  hie  faith. 
Reaponsive  to  the  writing,  all  thinga  there 
Bieathed  immovtaUty,  revolving  life, 
And  gieatneaa  atill  revolving,  infinite  ; 
There  littleness  was  not ;  the  least  of  things 
Seemed  infinite  ;  and  there  hia  apirit  ahaped 
Iler  proapecis :  nor  did  he  believe— he  mm. 
What  wonder  if  hia  being  that  became 
Sublime  and  comprehensive  f     Low  deaires. 
Low  thoughts,  had  there  no  place  \  yet  waa 

hia  heart 
Lowly :  for  he  waa  meek  in  giatitade.''* 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  early 
career  of  Robert  Pollok.  He  was  not, 
howeyer,  considered  a  youth  of  yery 
great  promise,  though  he  seems  to  have 
ibrmea  no  mean  estimate  of  his  own 
abilities.  With  a  feeltng  peculiar  to  his 
countrymen,  he  indulged  in  dreams  of 
future  eminence ;  and  labored  diligently 
in  the  nath  which  seemed  to  promise  a 
sure  out  toilsome  passage  to  glory,  honor, 
and  earthly  immortality.  But  the  praise 
of  men,  for  which  he  had  so  determinately 
striven,  presently  appeared  in  all  its  hof- 
lowness,  to  one  whose  gaze  had  now 
become  fixed  .on  the  steadier  and  more 
substantial  brightness  of  tliat crown  which 
fadeth  not  away.^He  renounced  those 
hopes  which  had  Wore  influenced  all  his 
tonduct,  and  sought  for  distinction  where 
alone  it  can  be  found — in  the  approval  of 
that  God  whose  favor  is  life,  and  whose 

•  Wordswortb. 


loving  kindness  is  better  than  life.  He 
has  described  in  his  third  book  the  dim- 
ness and  indecision  characterizing  this 
portion  of  his  life,  with  a  felicity  of  expres- 
sion and  energy  of  feeling,  that,  whilst  they 
prove  his  lyre  to  have  been  his  heart, 
eyidently  testify,  that  the  Acuities  which 
God  has  given  us,  when  unhesitatingly 
resigned  to  Him  again,  with  the  sincere 
desire  that  they  may  be  employed  simply 
and  unreservedly  in  his  service,  shall  be 
multiplied  manifold,  and  accomplish  in- 
finitely more  than  the  loftiest  stretch  of 
human  study  or  ingenuity  ever  yet  com- 
passed. Ii»t  it  should  be  thought  that  I 
am  not  warranted  in  asserting  thus  much, 
I  must  refer  to  that  notice  of  the  work 
which  appeared  in  the  '*  Eclectic  Review" 
for  October  1827,  in  which  the  reviewer 
makes  this  manly  avowal : — *^  We  cannot 
refuse  credit  to  the  author*8  representa- 
tion, that  he  has  devoutly  sought,  not  in 
feigned  numbers  but  on  his  bended  knees, 
the  unction  of  the  Holy  One,  which  will 
sufficiently  account  for  his  having  so  far 
transcended  the  loftiest  flight  of  earthly 
wing." 

Mr.  Pollok,  being  designed  for  the 
church,  studied  theology  under  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Didt,  of  Glasgow.  His  bealUi 
became  seriously  impaired,  and  so  for- 
midable were  the  advances  of  disease  Uiat 
the  exertion  of  delivering  a  sermon,  on 
the  3d  of  May,  1827,  obliged  him  to  keep 
his  bed  fi>r  several  days  afterwards* 
Those  who  were  present  on  that  occasioD 
bear  testimony  to  the  hallowed  tone  of 
eloquerice  which  distinguished  that  dis- 
course, and  the  seal  and  fearlessness  with 
which  it  was  deliyered.  It  now  became 
evident  that  the  mighty  workings  of  a 
mind  thus  gifted,  and  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  mysteries'  wliich  tran- 
scend tne  scope  of  archangeVs  intellect, 
must  prove  too  much  for  the  body  which 
enshrined  it,  already  worn  and  warted  by 
disease,  and  destined,  as  the  sequel 
showed,  in  a  few  months  to  return  to  its 
primitive  elements.  Such  means  were 
consequently  adopted  as  circumstances 
seemed  to  require,  but  without  success. 
At  length  a  tour  to  Italy  was  resoWed  on, 
and  our  author  lefiScotland  in  the  following 
August,  but  had  only  proceeded  to  South- 
ampton before  his  malady  presented  such 
a  formidable  aspect  as  precluded  all  hope 
of  recovery.  He  died  at  Shirley  Common, 
near  that  place,  on  the  day  above  stated ; 
and  as  a  fact  that  sets  the  emptiness  of 
earthly  glory  forcibly  before  us,  it  may  be 
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weU  to  mention,  that  the  game  review 
which  iMissed  sentence  on  his  poem  re- 
corded also  the  lamented  decease  of  its 
author. 

"  The  Course  of  Time^  was  originally 
published  without  any  preface,  dedication, 
introduciion,  advertisement,  or  argument 
whatever.  Its  merits,  however,  soon 
oecame  known,  and  it  passed  rapidly 
through  several  large  editions.  The 
£ciectic  reviewer  thinks  it  **  the  finest 
poem  which  has  appeared  in  any  lan- 
gua^  since  Paradise  Lost,"  and  adds, 
^^  without  meaning  to  intimate  that  it 
discovers  genius  superior  to  that  of  Mil- 
ton, it  is,  of  the  two,  the  poem  of  which 
we  should  ourselves  prefer  to  have  been 
the  author.'' 

It  certainly  exhibits  talents  of  no  com- 
mon order— a  loftiness  of  thought — a 
sweetness  of  feeling — a  boldness  and 
energy  of  expression — a  devoted ness  of 
spirit — a  majesty  of  diction — an  authority 
irresistible — a  noble  singleness  and  sim- 
plicity of  aim,  and  a  closeness  of  reason- 
ing that  shuts  us  up  to  the  contemplation 
of  eternal  truths. 

Perhaps  the  first  and  second  books 
possess  fewer  attractions  than  those  which 
Ibllow.  The  feariul  sublimities  which 
distinguish  a  considerable  part  of  them 
(though  the  language  may  in  one  or  two 
instances  degenerate  into  angry  declama- 
tion), and  the  vivid  pictures  of  those 
stem  and  unpalateable  realities  existing 
beyond  the  grave,  may  well  give  umbrage 
lo  the  fastidious  reader  who  has  been 
accustomed  only  to  the  *'  windy  rhyme" 
of  men-pleasing  poets,  and  cause  him  to 
turn  in  aisgust  fh>m  Uie  unbending  pro- 
test exhibited  against  him. 

The  lofty  tone  assumed  by  our  author 
rests  not  in  a  single  instance  on  any  tiling 
approaching  to  human  authority,  but 
speaks  out  its  thunders  in  His  right  before 
whom  the  nations  are  as  grasshoppers. 
He  pleads  as  one  having  authority,  and 
not  as  one  who  only  cltdms  it.  A  tongue 
enriched  with  all  utterance,  and  a  heart 
enkindled  at  the  heavenly*altar,  are  con- 
spicuous in  almost  every  page  of  this  stu- 
pendous poem,  which  sets  in  the  full  light 
of  Revelation  the  pretence  and  rottenness 
of  poor  humanity  under  all  its  varied  forms 
and  circumstances.  It  tells  the  truth  ^*  so 
ooldly,  plainly,  perfectly  distinct,''  that 
jne  most  captious  cannot  gainsay  it,  or  the 
most  inveterate  resist  its  force.  It  blends 
the  independent  dignity  of  Omnipotence 
with  the  deep  humility  of  utter  weakness. 


It  pours  forth  ito  ^  manly  music*'  in  deep 
but  fluent  numbers,  betraying  a  loftiness 
of  soul  that  cannot  brook  the  solemn 
follies  of  mankind,  and  fears  not  to 
trample  unsparingly  on  its  splendid  abomi- 
nations.  It  carries  with  it,  in  short,  a 
power  which  must  satisfy  every  ireader 
that  the  author  was  one  whom  the  truth 
bad  made  free  indeed,  and  who,  fearing 
God  only,  stood  **  unshaken,  unseduced, 
unterrified,"  by  the  cunning  craftiness  of 
the  hypocrite,  or  the  open  enmity  of  the 
profime. 


A  Fortran  of  Robert  Pollok  <<  engraved 
by  T.  A.  Dean,  from  the  onhf  drawingfrom 
life  ever  taken,"  embellishes  the  ''  Pious 
Minstrel,"  a  collection  of  poetry  pub- 
lished by  Tilt 

Besides  the  <'  Course  of  Time,"  which 
has  passed  through  nine  editions,  Mr. 
Pollok  wrote  <<  Ralph  Gemmel,  a  Tale 
for  Youth,"  and  ^  The  Persecuted  Family, 
a  narrative  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.," 
which  were  reprint^  when  his  name 
became  distinguished^  Some  verses  en- 
titled ''  Horrible  Things"  are  ascribed  to 
him.  They  appeared  first  in  a  defunct 
periodical  won,  the  **  British  Magazine," 
and,  though  they  possess  no  merit,  were 
transplanted  into  many  of  those  ephem- 
eral publications  which  trust  every  thing 
to  the  ^magic  of  a  name." 


Pollok's  Native  Scenert. 

Nor  do  I  of  that  isle  remember  aught 
Of  prospect  more  eablime  aad  beaatifnl^ 
Than  Scotia's  northern  battlement  of  hilla. 
Which  first  I  from  my  father's  house  beheld. 
At  dawn  of  life  ;  beloved  in  memory  still, 
And  ptandard  still  of  rural  imagery. 
What  most  resembles  them  the  fairest  seems. 
And  stirs  the  eldest  sentiments  of  bliis  ; 
And,  pictured  on  the  tablet  of  my  heart. 
Their  distant  shapes  eternally  remain. 
And  in  my  dreams  their  cloudy  tops  arise. 

Foot  trees  I  pass  not  by, 
Which  o'er  our  bouse  Uieir  evenii^;  shadow 

threw  ; 
Three  ash,  and  one  of  elm.     Tall  trees  they 

were. 
And  old,  and  had  been  old  a  century 
Before  my  day.     None  living  could  say  aught 
About  their  youth;  but  they  were  goodly  trees  \ 
And  ofl  i  wondered,  as  I  sat  and  thought 
Beneath  their  sonuncr  shi^e,  or,  in  the  night 

2  N  2 
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Of  winter,  hMid  the  tpiritt  of  the  wind 
Growling  among  their  bought^ — how  they  hed 

grown 
So  high,  in  tiich  a  roogh  tempeetvoas  piece ; 
And  wbok  a  haplew  branch,  torn  by  the  blaaty 
Fell  down,  I  monmed,  ae  if  a  friend  had 

fallen. 

Theee  I  ditlfaictly  hold  in  memory  itill. 
And  all  the  deeeit  eoenery  aronnd. 
Nor  itm^y  that  recollection  then  ehoiild 

dwell,     • 
Whero  first  I  heard  of  God's  redeeming  love  ; 
First  felt  and  reasoned,  lored  and  was  belovad ; 
And  first  awoke  the  harp  to  holy  song : 

To  hoar  and  green  then  was  enough  of  joy. 
Hopes,  friendships,  charities,and  warm  pursuit. 
Gave  comfSsTtable  fiow  to  youthful  blood. 
And  then  wen  old  remembrances  of  days. 
When,  on  the  glittering  dews  of  orient  life. 
Shone  sunshine  hopes,  nnfailed,  nnpeijured 

then: 
And  then  wen  childish  sports^  and  schoolboy 

feasts. 
And  schoolboy  spots,  and  earnest  vows  of 

love. 
Uttered,  when  passion's  boisterous  fide  ran 

high. 
Sincerely  attend,  though  but  seldom  kept : 
And  then  were  angel  looks,  and  sacnd  honrs 
Of  raptun,  hours  that  in  a  moment  passed. 
And  yet  wen  wished  to  last  for  evermon  ; 
And  venturous  exploits,  and  hardy  deeds. 
And  bargains  shfewd,  achieved  in  manhood's 

prime; 
And  thoosand  fecollectioiii,  gay  and  sweet. 


POLLOK*^  MuSXHOfi. 

Pleasant  wen  many  scenes,  but  most  to  me 
The  solitude  of  vast  extent,  untouched 
By  hand  of  art,  when  Katun  sowed,  herself. 
And  naped  her  crops ;  whose  garments  wen 

the  clouds  ; 
Whose  mins tnls,  brooks  ;  whose  lamps,  the 

moon  and  stan ; 
Whose  organ-choir,  the  voice  of  many  waten  ; 
Whoee  banquets,  morning  dews ;  whose  heroes, 

storms; 
Whose  warriors,  mighty  winds ;  whose  loven, 

flowen ; 
Whoee  orators,  the  thunderbolts  of  God  ; 
Whose  palaces,  the  everlasting  hills  ; 
Whose  ceiling,  heaven's  unfathomable  blue  \ 
And  from  whose  rocky  turnts,  battled  high. 
Prospect    immense    spnad  out  on  all  sides 

round. 
Lost  now  between  the  welkin  and  the  main, 
Kow  walled  with  hills  that  slept  abov^  the 

storm. 


Most  fit  was  such  a  place  Ibr  musing  men, 
Happieet  sometimes  when  musing  without  ainv 
It  was,  indeed,  a  wonderous  sort  of  Uiss 
The  lonely  bard  enjoyed,    when  ferth   hm 

walked. 
Unpurposed ;  stood,  and  <new  not  why  ;  stf 

down. 
And  knew  not  when  ;  arose,  and  knew  nor 

when; 
Had  eyes,  and  saw  not ;  ears,  and  nothi^^ 

heard  ; 
And    sought-^sought    neither    heaven    ner 

earth— eought  nought. 
Nor  meant  to  think;    hot  ran,    meanthne, 

through  vast 
Of  visionary  things,  fsinr  than  ought 
That  was ;  and  saw  the  distant  t<^  of  thoughts. 
Which  men  of  common  statun  never  saw. 
Greater  than  aught  that  largest  words  could 

hold. 
Or  give  idea  of,  to  those  who  road." 

Gmrw  9/  2rVsM. 

'       I   I  I  I  h.  m« 

SqtUmber  15 — Day  breaks .    .    3  42 

Sun  rises      •    .    5  41 

—  sets  ...    6  19 

Twilight  ends  .    8  18 

A<pfficQS  ▼eracostts  appears  in  abun- 
dance. 


AuLITERATiyE  AdVERTISBMKNT. 

This  date  is  attached  to  the  following 
announcement,  printed  a?  a  handsome 
hand-bill,  which  appeared  at  Manchester 
in  1829, — riz. 

Spahkee, 
The  property  of  0«*  D**. 

Saturday,  the  16th  of  September  next, 
will  be  sold,  or  set  up  for  sale,  at  Skibber- 
deen, 

A  stroma,  staunch,  steady,  sound,  stout, 
saft,  sinewy,  serviceable,  strapping,  sup- 
ple, swift,  smart,  sighdy,  sprighdy, 
spirited,  sturdy,  shining,  sure-footed, 
sleek,  smooth,  spunky,  well-skinned, 
sized,  and  shaped,  sorrel  steed,  of  super- 
lative symmetry,  styled  Spanker;  with 
small  star  and  snip,  square-sided,  slender- 
shouldered,  sharp-sighted,  and  steps  sin- 
gularly nXBieXy ;  jree  from  strain,  sprain, 
spavin,  spasms,  stringhalt,  sciatica,  stag^ 
gers,  strangles,  seeling,  sellander,  surfeit, 
seams,  strumous-swellings,  sorrances, 
scratches,  splint,  squint,  scurf,  sores, 
scattering,  shuffling,  shambling-gait,  or 
symptoms  of  sickness  of  any  sort.  He  ii 
neither  stiff-mouthed,  shabby-coated, 
sinew-shrunk,  spur-galled,  saddle-backed, 
shell-toothed,  slim-gutted,  surbated,  skin- 
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mbbedy  short-winded,  splay>footed|  or 
•houlder-alipped ;  and  ii  sound  in  the 
sword -point  and  stifle-joint.  Hat  neither 
sick  spleen,  sleeping  evil,  set-last,  snag- 
gle-teeth, sand-crack,  subcutaneous  sores, 
or  shattered  hoofs ;  fwr  is  he  sour,  sulky, 
surly,  stubborn,  or  sullen  in  temper. 
Neither  shy  nor  skittish,  slow,  sluggish,  or 
stupid.  Ue  never  slips,  strips,  strays, 
stalks,  starts,  stopb,  shakes,  snivels, 
snufBes,  snorts,  stumbles,  or  stocks,  in  his 
stall  or  stable,  and  scarcely  or  seldom 
sweats.  Has  a  showy,  stylish,  switch  tail, 
or  stem,  and  a  safe  set  of  shoes  on  ;  can 
feed  on  stubble,  sainfoin,  sheaf-oats, 
straw,  sedge,  or  Scotch-grass.  Carriee 
sixteen  stone  with  surprising  speed  in  his 
Stroke  OTer  a  six-foot  sod  or  stone  wall. 
His  sire  was  the  Slt  Sobbbsides  on  a 
sister  of  Spindlbshanks  by  Sampson,  a 
sporting  son  of  Sparklbb,  who  won  the 
sweep-stakes  and  subscription-plate  last 
session  at  Sligo.  His  selling  price  sizt^- 
seren  pounds,  sixteen  shillings,  and  six 
pence,  sterling. 


Horse-racing  was  established  in  the 
i%iign  of  James  I.,  with  nearly  all  the 
rules  for  training,  physicking,  carrying 
weights,  and  running  for  prises,  as  at  pre- 
sent. A  silver  bell  was  the  usual  prize; 
hence  the  proverb  **  bear  the  bell.'* 


hi  in* 
September  16. — Day  breaks  .    .    3  44 
Sun  rises      .     .     5  43 
—  sets  ...     6  17 
Twilight  ends   .    8  10 
Michaelmas  daisies  flower  in  warm  si- 
tuations. 


S^tmOm:  17. 

The  Epheicbbov. 

One  of  my  young  friends,  to  whom  I 
had  been  ibe  day  &fore  explaining  the 
structure  of  some  minute  vegetables  of  the 
fungus  kind,  called  upon  me  the  evening 
before  last,  to  tell  me  of  a  discovery  he 
had  just  made  of  a  new  and  beautiful 
plant  of  this  lowly  class,  and  begged  I 
would  direct  the  succeeding  morning  walk 
to  the  place  of  its  growth. 

He  led  me  to  a  brook  near  Kentisb- 
town;  over  a  narrow  part  of  which  an 
antique  willow,  declining  under  the  infir- 
mities of  age,  and  robbed  of  half  the  earth 
that  used  at  once  to  support  and  supply 


nourishsient  to  its  roots,  by  the  effects  of 
the  undermining  stream,  which  extended 
its  slant  trunk,  and  spread  every  way  its 
tortuous  branches. 

The  youth  mounted  the  little  ascent  to 
the  head  of  the  tree  with  all  that  vrarmth 
that  attends  the  pride  of  a  discovery,  and, 
•  pointing  to  a  dropping  bough  which  hung 
immediately  over  the  water,  showed  roe  a 
multitude  of  his  iavorite  objects.  I  dis- 
cove^^  at  fint  sight  what  they  were ;  bat, 
as  information  always  remains  longest 
when  it  is  the  effect  of  the  person's  own 
observations,  I  took  out  my  pocket  micro- 
scope, and,  desiring  the  youth  to  cut  off  a 
piece  of  the  branch  on  which  what  he 
called  the  plants  were  placed,  separated 
one  of  them  from  it,  and,  adapting  it  to 
the  glass,  gave  it  into  his  hand  tor  exami- 
nation. 

It  was  not  half  a  Bsinnte  before  he  burst 
out  into  an  exdamatioii,  **  How  have  I 
been  deceived  I  As  I  am  alive,  the  egg 
of  some  animal  1" 

While  he  was  yet  speaking;  I  had  fixed 
my  eye  upon  a  flv  employed  on  another 
part  of  one  of  the  braiicne8,alreadv  loaded 
with  these  bodies,  in  a  manner  mi  per- 
fectly explained  what  was  going  forward. 

I  led  him  to  the  properest  place  for 
makinff  the  necessary  observations,  and 
we  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  their  formation.  The  ereatnre  pre- 
sently applied  the  extremity  of  her  tail,  to 
which,  at  that  instant,  there  hung  a  drop 
of  a  glutinous  fluid,  close  to  the  branch. 
She  by  this  means  lodged  a  particle  of  li- 

r'l  glue,  as  it  were,  on  its  bark:  from 
,  raisins  her  hinder  part,  very  slowly, 
to  the  height  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
she  drew  after  her  a  thread  of  the  liaoid, 
which  almost  immediately  hardened  in 
the  air  into  a  firm  and  solid  substance, 
capable  of  supporting  itself  erect.  She 
paused  a  few  moments,  while  it  acquired 
a  sufficient  firmness  for  her  purpose, 
and  then  deposited  upon  its  summit  an 
egg  of  an  oolong  figure,  milk-white  in 
color,  and  covered  ^ith  the  same  gluey 
moisture.  The  egg  became  fixed  in  an 
instant  on  the  top  of  its  slender  pedestal, 
and  the  fly  went  on  depositing  more  in  the 
same  manner. 

A  cluster  of  these  eggs,  regularly  sup- 
ported on  pedicles  of  the  length  of  small 
pins,  and  arisinff  each  from  a  broad  shin- 
ing base  on  the  bark,  had  given  my  young 
botanist  the  idea  of  a  set  of  little  fungi ; 
but,  on  examining  the  first  that  came  to 
hand  before  the  microscope,  it  proved  to 
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be  big  with  life :  an  egg  just  disclosing  a 
fone  white  worm. 

Nature  has  so  provided  for  the  winged 
.ribe  of  insects,  that  they  all  of  them  pass 
a  part  of  their  liTes,  and  that,  indeed, 
much  the  greatest  part,  in  form  of  reptiles ; 
their  wings,  their  eyes,  and  the  rest  of 
their  wonderful  apparatus,  are  too  delicate 
ai/d  tender  to  be  trusted  to  the  air  imme- 
diately from  the  egg :  the  creature  is 
therefore  covered  with  a  peculiar  skin, 
under  which  it  wears  the  form  of  a  mag- 
got, a  worm,  or  a  caterpillar,  till,  at  the 
destined  period,  when  all  the  parts  are 
grown  firm,  and  ready  to  perform  their 
sevoal  offices,  the  perfect  animal  appears 
in  Uie  form  of  its  parent,  out  of  the  dis- 
guise of  its  reptile  state. 

The  worms  that  are  thus  produced  from 
the  eggs  of  beetles,  and  are  the  disguised 
forms  of  the  beetle  brood,  feed  on  wood : 
the  caterpillars,  which  are  the  reptile  state 
of  the  butterflies,  fced'  on  different  sub- 
stances. It  is  the  fiite  of  the  worm,  hatched 
from  the  egg  of  this  peculiar  species,  to 
live  under  water,  protected  by  the  covert 
of  a  clay  shed  in  the  bank,  and  there  to 
feed  on  lesser  insects  that  inhabit  the 
mud;  when  the  time  of  its  appearing 
under  the  fly  state  approaches,  it  leaves 
the  water,  and  the  perfect  insect  bursts 
from  its  case  on  dry  land. 

The  life  of  the  creature  in  this  winged 
state  is  but  of  a  few  hours'  duration ;  the 
continuation  of  the  species  is  all  the  office 
to  which  the  economy  of  the  animal  is 
destined.  The  female  is  prompted  by 
nature  to  get  rid  of  her  loacf,  and  instinct 
points  out  to  her  that  the  voung  to  be 
hatched  from  her  eggs  should. find  their 
support  in  the  water;  but,  were  she  to 
endeavour  to  lay  them  upon  the  surface 
of  the  fluid,  she  would  probably  be 
drowned  in  the  attempt.  If  she  even  suc- 
ceeded, their  thin  coats  would  be  rotted 
by  the  moisture,  or  become  a  prey  to  fish 
and  a  thousand  other  derourers.  She 
therefore  artfiilly  suspends  them  on  trees 
that  grow  over  waters.  If  they  were  de- 
jposited  close  upon  the  bark,  they  would 
be  in  the  way  of  mites,  and  other  destroy- 
ers ;  and  if,  until  the  hatching,  they  es' 
caped  these,  the  young  worms  might 
remain  upon  the  branches  till  they  perish- 
ed of  hunger,  from  ignorance  that  the 
food  for  their  necessities  was  below. 
Whereas,  in  this  careful  disposition  of 
the  eggs,  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  all 
the  insect  tribe  that  crawl  upon  the  tree ; 
and  are  no  sooner  hatched  than  the  eggs 


the  tiny  worms  necessarily  fall  into  the 
water,  where  every  thing  teqwaite  it  mv- 
vided  for  their  sustenance. 


Cicero,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Tnsenlnn 
Questions,  finely  exposes  flie  vam  fnd|(- 
ment  we  are  apt  to  form  of  tlie  duration 
of  human  life.  In  illustrating  his  arru- 
ment,  he  quotes  a  passage  of  aaliunl  His- 
tory from  Aristotle,  concerning  a  itpecies 
of  insects  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hy- 
panis,  which  never  out- live  the  day 
wherein  they  are  bom. 

To  pursue  the  thoughts  of  this  elegant 
writer ;  let  us  suppose  that  one  of  the  moat 
robust  of  these  Hypanians  (so  Ikraed  in 
history)  was  in  a  manner  coeval  with  time 
itself;  that  he  began  to  exist  at  the  break 
of  day;  and  that,  from  the  uncommon 
strength  of  his  constitution,  he  had  been 
able  to  show  himself  active  in  life  through 
the  numberless  minutes  of  ten  or  twelve 
hours. 

Through  so  long  a  series  of  seconds,  he 
must  have  acquired  vast  wisdom  in  his  way, 
from  observation  and  experience.  Look- 
ing upon  his  fellow-creatures,  who  died 
about  noon,  to  have  been  happily  delivered 
from  the  many  inconveniences  of  old  age ; 
he  can  perhaps  recount  to  his  grandson 
a  surprising  tradition  of  actions^  before 
any  records  of  their  nation  were  extant 
The  young  swarm,  who  may  be  advanced 
one  hour  in  life,  approach  his  person  with 
respect,  and  listen  to  his  improving  dis- 
course. Every  thing  he  says  will  seem 
wonderful  to  this  short-liv^  generation. 
The  compass  of  a  day  will  be  esteemed 
the  whole  duration  of  time ;  and  the  firat 
dawn  of  light  will,  in  their  chronology,  be 
styled  the  great  «ra  of  their  creation. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  this  venerable 
insect,  this  Nestor  of  Hypanis,  should  a 
little  before  his  death,  ana  about  sun-set, 
send  for  all  hu  descendants,  his  friends, 
and  his  acquaintance ;  out  of  the  desire  he 
may  have  to  impart  his  last  thoughts  to 
them,  and  admonish  them  with  bis  depart- 
ing breath.  They  meet,  perhaps,  under 
the  spacious  shelter  of  a  mushroom ;  and 
the  dying  sage  addresses  himself  to  them 
after  the  following  manner  :— 

**  Friends  and  fellow-citizens !  I  perceive 
the  longest  life  must  have  an  end;  the 

Seriod  of  mine  is  now  at  hand :  neither 
o  I  repine  at  my  fate^  since  my  great 
age  has  become  a  burden,  and  there  is 
nothing  new  to  me  under  the  sun^  The 
calamities  and  revolutions  I  have  seen  in 
my  country;  the  manifold  private  misfer- 
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'fines  to  which  we  are  all  liable ;  and  the 
ktal  diseases  incident  to  our  race ;  have 
abundantly  taught  me  this  lesson — ^that  no 
happiness  can  be  secnre  nor  lasting 
which  is  placed  in  things  that  are  out  of 
our  power.  Great  is  the  uncertainty  of 
life  1  a  whole  brood  of  infants  has  perished 
in  a  moment  by  a  keen  blast ;  snoals  of 
our  straggling  youth  hare  been  swept  into 
the  waves  by  an  unexpected  breeze: 
what  wasteful  deluges  have  we  suffered 
from  a  sudden  shower  I  our  strongest 
holds  are  not  proof  against  a  storm  of 
hail ;  and  even  a  dark  cloud  makes  the 
stoutest  heart  quail. 

**  I  have  lived  in  the  hrst  ages,  and  con- 
versed with  insects  of  a  larger  size  and 
stronger  make,  and  (I  must  add)  of  greater 
virtue,  than  any  can  boast  of  in  the  pre* 
sent  generation.  I  must  conjure  you  to  . 
give  yet  fiirther  credit  to  my  latest  words, 
when  I  assure  you  that  yonder  sun, 
whith  now  appears  westward  beyond  the 
water,  and  seems  not  to  be  hx  distant 
from  the  earth,  in  my  remembrance  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  sky,  and  shot  his 
beams  directly  upon  us.  The  world  was 
much  more  enligntened  in  those  ages,  and 
the  air  much  warmer.  Think  it  not 
dotage  in  me  if  I  affirm  that  glorious 
being  moves :  I  saw  his  first  setting  out  in 
the  east;  and  I  began  my  race  of  life  near 
the  time  when  he  began  his  immense  ca- 
reer. He  has  for  several  ages  advanced 
along  the  sky  with  vast  heat,  and  unparal- 
leled brightness ;  but  now,  by  his  declen- 
sion, and  a  sensible  decay  (more  especially 
of  late)  in  his  vigor,  I  foresee  that  all 
nature  must  fisiil  in  a  little  time,  and  that 
the  creation  will  lie  buried  in  darkness  in 
less  than  a  century  of  minutes. 

'^Alasl  my  friends,  how  did  I  once 
flatter  m>self  with  the  hoptes  of  abiding 
here  for  ever  I  How  magnificent  are  the 
cells  which  I  hollowed  out  for  myself  1 
What  confidence  did  I  repose  in  the  firm- 
ness and  spring  of  my  joints,  and  in  the 
strength  or  my  pinions  1  But  I  have  lived 
enough  to  nature,  and  even  to  glory: 
neither  will  any  of  you  whom  I  leave  be- 
hind have  equal  satisfisiction  in  life,  in  the 
dark,  declining  age,  which  I  see  is  already 
begun/' 

This  fiction,  Ibunded  upon  the  thought 
of  Cicero^  will  not  seem  extravagant  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  manner 
of  instruction  practised  by  the  early  teach- 
ers of  mankind.  Solomon  sends  the 
sluggard  to  the  ant;  and,  after  his  exam- 
ple, we  may  send  the  ambitious  or  the 


■ 

covetous  man,  who  seems  to  overlook  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  to  the 
little  animals  upon  the  banks  of  the  Hy- 
panis— 4et  him  consider  their  transitory 
state,  and  be  wise.  We,  like  the  ephemen, 
have  but  a  day  to  live;  the  morning,  fuid 
noon,  and  the  evening  of  life,  is  the  whole 
portion  of  our  time :  many  perish  in  the 
very  dawn ;  and  the  man,  out  of  a  million, 
who  lingers  on  to  the  evening  twilight, 
'is  not  accounted  happy.* 

— ^— —  h.  in. 

September  17j — ^Day  breaks    .    .  3  46 

Sun  rises      .    •    5  45 
—  sets  ...    6  15 
Twilight  ends  .    8  14 
Rue  flowers  again. 


Sb^ttwX^tt  18. 

18th  of  September,  1830,  died,  at  the 
age  of  52  years,  William  Hazlitt,  a  writer 
of  great  eminence  and  ability.  He  was  a 
native  of  Maidstone.  His  boyhood  was 
chiefly  spent  in  Shropshire,  Devonshire, 
and  Wiltshire.  At  an  early  age  he  came 
to  London,  and  employed  much  time  in 

{>ainting,  or  rather  in  attaining  to  a  know- 
edge  of  the  art,  than  in  perseveringly 
applying  it.  He  soon  relinquished  the 
pencil  for  the  pen,  which  he  wielded  with 
distinguished  power ;  yet,  when  he  saw 
the  works  of  tne  great  masters  i^sembled 
at  Paris,  a  fondness  for  his  first  pursuits 
came  over  him,  and  he  occupied  an  easle 
at  the  Louvre  in  copymg  portraits  by 
Titian.  He  brought  his  pictures  to  Eng- 
land. They  obtained  unqualified  praise 
from  Norlhcote,  and  for  a  time  were  pos- 
sessed by  Haydon;  but  were  seen  by  few 
other  artists,  and  are  now  dispersed. 

Mr.  Hazlitt  wrote  to  live,  and  therefore 
his  pen  was  never  idle.  His  life  will  be 
published  by  his  son,  who  is  collecting 
and  arranging  materials  fbr  that  purpose. 
It  is  to  be  accompanied  by  his  father's 
unpublished  pieces,  and  a  portrait  of  him 
from  an  excellent  likeness.  The  latter 
years,  and  especially  the  last  months  of 
his  existence,  were  marked  by  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  interest. 

h.  ID. 

.     3  49 

.     5  46 

—  sets  .     .     .    6  14 


September  18.— Day  breaks 

Sun  rises 


Twilight  ends  .    8  11 
Eatable  (bngus  found. 


*  Sir  John  Hill. 
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aVSU  BEARING  IN  LANCASHIRE. 


Thll  ensia^ins  ii  derived  from  iketcliH 
MCompanying  llie  fullmrlng  comniiiDica- 
tion,  wbicn  wfis  origiDallj  deiigned  bj  » 
TMpccliid  corceipondetit  for  the  Eimv 
Day  Booh ;  but,  which,  in  eip«ct»tion  of 
ottier  conlributioni  on  the  saine  lubjecl, 
Mas  nol  inwricd  in  that  work. 


RocUab,  tammdiin, 
M»  31,  1836. 
Mr.  Hoke, 

At  the  cuttom  of  nuh-beariDg  prerailt 
in  this  part  of  Ibe  country,  and  jou  ban 
not  noticed  the  practice,  I  Mnd  you  * 
sketch  of  a  ni»h  cart  and  btmnw,  gcM 
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mlly  made  for  theM  hoUdayf,  which  you 
can  use  as  you  please. 

A  few  yean  ago,  I  was  told  by  an  old 
man,  now  deceaMdi  that  he  remembered 
the  rushes  to  have  been  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  country  people  in 
bundles,  some  very  plain,  and  others  or- 
namented with  ribands,  garlands,  &c.,  to 
the  church  yard  in  Rochdale ;  that  they 
were  there  dried,  previous  to  being  put 
into  the  church,  and  that  these  rush- 
bearers  received  a  small  compensation 
from  the  churchwardens.  This  was  be- 
fore churches  were  floored  with  wood. 
The  rushes  were  strewed  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  congregation  more  com- 
fortable, and  saving  uieir  feet  from  being 
chilled  by  the  stone  pavements,  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  clay  floors.  In  many 
churches  rushes  are  used  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  present  day.  The  improve- 
ments in  education,,  manufiustures,  and 
commerce,  have  rendered  the  taste  and 
manners  of  the  working  classes  more  re- 
fined, and  the  old  homely  method  of 
rush-bearing  on  the  shoulders  has  given 

Slace  to  the  more  luxurious  and  gorgeous 
isplay  of  the  rush  cart  and  banner,  the 
form  of  which  will  be  frir  better  under- 
stood by  the  sketches  I  enclose,  than  by  a 
long  description. 

The  rushes  are  laid  transversely  on  the 
rush  cart,  and  are  cut  by  sharp  knives  to 
the  form  desired,  in  which  no  little  art  is 
required.  The  bolts,  as  they  are  termed, 
are  formed  of  the  largest  rushes  tied  up  in 
bundles  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
These  bolts  are,  as  the  work  of  making  pro- 
ceeds, aflSxed  to  rods  fixed  in  the  four 
corners  of  the  cart,  and  carved  to  the 
form  required.  When  the  cart  is  finished, 
the  load  of  rushes  is  decorated  with  car- 
nations' and  other  flowers,  in  different  de- 
vices, and  surmounted  by  branches  of 
oak,  and  a  person  rides  upon  the  top. 
The  carts  are  sometimes  drawn  by  horses 
gaily  caparisoned,  but  more  frequently  by 
young  men,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
thirty  couple,  profusely  adorned  witii 
ribands,  tinsel,  &c.  They  are  generally 
preceded  by  men  with  horse-bells  about 
them,  grotesquely  lumping  from  side  to 
side,  and  jingling  the  bells.  After  these 
is  a  band  of  music,  and  sometimes  a  set 
of  morris  dancers  Tbut  without  the  an- 
cient appendage  ot  bells),  followed  by 
young  women  bearing  garlands;  then 
comes  the  banner  made  of  silk  of  various 
colors,  joined  by  narrow  riband  fretted, 
the  whole  profusely  covered  on  both  sides 


with  roses^  ttars,  Ice.,  of  tinsel  (which  in 
this  part  is  calM  horse  gold),  and  whidi, 
being  viewed  when  the  sun  diines  upon 
it,  dardes  the  eye.  The  banners  are  gene- 
ndly  from  four  to  five  yardi  broad,  and 
six  to  eiffht  yards  long,  having  on  either 
side  in  the  centre  a  painting  of  Britannia, 
the  king's  arms,  or  some  other  device. 
The  whole  procession  is  flanked  by  men 
with  long  cartwhips,  which  tliey  keep 
continually  crackmg  to  make  a  clear 
path.  On  the  front  of  some  carts  is  a 
white  cloth,  to  which  is  attached  a  num- 
ber of  siher  spoons,  tankards,  cups,  and 
watches,  tasterully  displayed. 

Great  rivalry  exists  oetween  the  young 
men  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  which 
shall  produce  dhe  best  formed  cart  and 
banner,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that,  when  two  of  them  meet  in  the  street, 
a  scufflle  takes  place,  and  many  bloody 
noses  are  the  result.  Six  or  seven  rush- 
carts  are  frequently  in  the  town  (Roch- 
dale) on  the  third  Monday  in  August, 
which  b  the  day  for  strewing  them.  A 
collection  is  made  by  each  party  from  the 
gentry  and  other  inhabitants,  which 
enables  them  to  sacrifice  very  freely  at  the 
shrine  of  Sir  John  Barieycom.  The  dis- 
plays are  very  gay,  and  afibrd  much  gra- 
tification to  strangers,  who  never  before 
witnessed  a  rush-bearing.  The  practice  is 
general  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September.  Those  held  round  this  place 
are  at  Ashworth,  Littlebro,  Minbrow, 
Shaw,  Oldham,  Royton,  Middleton,  Hey- 
wood,  and  Whitworth;  the  customs  at 
each  place  being  much  alike.  The  person 
who  has  the  forming  of  a  rush-cart  is 
called  a  **  featberer,"  and  it  was  one  of 
these  men  who  unfortunately  lost  his  life 
at  the  riots  in  this  town  on  Easter  Mon- 
day, in  April  1794  or  5.  He  resided  at 
Marland,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after- 
wards, in  commemoration  of  his  death, 
each  of  the  young  men  who  drew  the 
rush-cart  from  Mariand  wore  a  black 
scarf,  but  it  is  now  discontinued.  There 
is  a  remarkable  anecdote  concerning  the 
event  in  the  Imperial  Magazine,  voh  iv. 
1822,  col.  1203. 

J.  L. 


Rush-bearing,  and  Perambulatiko. 
Morley,  near  Lecdsj  May  4,  1831. 
Mr.  Home, 

An  account  of  a  **  Rush-bearing," 
in  Whitaker's  Richmondshire,  as  for  as 
my  observation  has  extended,  is  quite 
correct.     He  says, — 
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**  This  ceretDony,  at  Warion.  appears 
U  ItJe  been  on  the  feast  of  the  dedication 
of  the  patron  saint,*  St.  Oswald,  or  on 
the  Sunday  neatest  the  first  of  August 

**  The  vain  custom  of  excessiTe  drink* 
ing,  dancing,  he.,  baring  been  laid  aside, 
the  inhabitants,  and  strangers,  spend  that 
day  in  duly  attending  the  sendee  of  the 
church,  and  making  good  cheer  within  the 
rules  of  sobriety,  in  priTate  houses;  and, 
next,  in  seTcral  kinos  of  diversions,  the 
chief  of  which  is  a  rush-bearing ;  which 
is  thus : — 

**  They  cut  hard  rushes  from  the  marsh, 
which  they  make  up  into  long  bundles, 
and  then  dress  them  in  fine  linen,  silk 
ribands,  Bowers,  kc.  Afterwards,  the 
young  women  of  the  Tillage  who  perform 
the  ceremony  that  year,  take  up  the  bur- 
dens erect,  and  begin  the  procession 
(precedence  being  always  |^Ten  to  the 
cnurchwarden's  burden),  which  is  attend- 
ed with  multitudes  of  people,  with  music, 
drums,  ringing  of  bells,  &c.  When  they 
arrive  at  the  cnurch,  they  go  in  at  the  wai 
door  (the  only  public  use  I  ever  saw  that 
door  put  to),  and,  setting  down  their 
burdens  in  the  church,  strip  them  of  their 
ornaments,  leaving  the  heaas  or  crowns  of 
them  decked  with  flowers,  cut  paper,  Ue^f 
in  some  part  of  the  church,  generally  over 
the  cancelli. 

"  Then  the  company  return  to  the  town 
from  whence  they  came,  cheerfully  partake 
of  a  collation  provided  for  the  purpose, 
and  spend  the  remaining  part  of  the  day, 
and  frequently  the  night  also,  in  dancing, 
if  the  weather  permits,  about  a  May-pole, 
adorned  with  green  and  flowers,  or  in 
some  other  convenient  place.*' 

Rushbearings  were  not  uncommon 
hereabouts  when  I  was  a  boy. — ^At  fiii^ 
stal,  about  three  miles  hence,  I  remember 
once  to  have  seen  a  procession,  as  I  did 
at  Rochdale,  in  lAncashire,  in  1828; 
but  you  will  be  pleased  to  observe  one 
thing,  Mr.  Hone,  which  is  this, — where- 
ever  our  churches  are  paved  or  flagged, 
as  most  have  been  since  the  Tudor  reigrns, 
and  iUl  since  the  reformation,  there  has 
been  no  necessity  to  strew  die  churches ; 
and  this  part  of  the  ceremony  has,  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  been  dispensed  with. 
I  can,  however,  refer  to  one  place  where 
the  whole  ceremony  (with  the  exception 
of  the- May-pole  dance)  is  gone  through, 


*  In  proof  of  this  see  also  Drake's  Illnstra* 
tions,  i.  210. 


and  that  place  is  Grassmere,  noticed  in 
vol  ii.  p.  277  of  your  TdtU^Book.    This 

Elace  (in  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  the 
Lkes)  I  vbited  in  1828,  and,  being  more 
intent  upon  antiquities  thui  even  lake 
scenery,  you  may  be  sure  I  overlooked 
nothing,  in  the  church  especially.  Judge 
my  surprise,  when  I  tell  you  I  found  the 
veiT  seat  floors  all  unpaved,*  unboarded, 
and  the  bare  ground  only  strewed  with 
rushes.  My  eye  was  also  particularly  at- 
tracted by  the  paper  garlands  which  I  found 
deposited  in  the  vestry :  they  were  curi- 
ously and  tastefully  cut,  and  I  was  almost 
tempted  to  beg  one  of  them.  Not  to  be 
tedious,  I  would  refer  your  readers  to  the 
account  of  your  correspondent  above 
alhided  to,  whose  accuracy  I  can  testify, 
and  in  nothing  more  truly  than  as  re- 
spects the  civihty,  nay,  even  friendliness, 
of  the  people  in  this  charming  districr. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  can  better  fill  my 
sheet  than  by  sending  you  an  account  of 
parodiial  perambulations,  or  boundary 
riding,  as  I  remember  no  particular  ao- 
count  of  them  in  your  **  Every-Day"  or 
Table-Book."  My  best  extract  is  from 
Fosbroke's  Encyclopsedia,  vol.  ii.  p.  600. 
**  Those  boundaries  which  commonly 
marked  the  limits  of  Jurisdiction  eppei^ 
taining  to  the  founder  of  the  church  wvre 
distinguished  by  trees,  called  'gospel 
trees,  because  the  clergyman  read  the 
gospel  of  the  day  under  or  near  them. 
Tlie  processionists  carried  a  croas,  or 
crosses,  and  staves.  Boys  were  taken  in 
order  to  be  flogoed  at  the  boundaries,  for 
the  purpose  of  infixing  them  in  tlieir 
memories.  Among  us  a  figure  of  Christ 
was  hung  up  to  represent  the  ascension. 
In  some  churches  a  dragon  with  a  tail, 
filled  with  chafi',  was  exhibited,t  and 
emptied  on  the  third  day,  to  show  that  tha 
devil,  after  prevailing  on  the  first  and 
second  day  before,  or,  under  the  law,  was, 
on  the  *  thyrd  daye  of  grace,  by  the  pas- 
sion of  Jhesu  Criste,  put  out  of  his 
reame.'  After  dinner,  in  some  countries, 
the  people  went  to  church,  vriiere  a  wooden 
image  of  the  devil  was  placed  upon  the 
altar.  This  was  drawn  up  to  the  roof, 
let  down  by  a  violent  fidl,  and  broken  to 


*  Many  of  the  old  chvrchea  in  Woatmer- 
land,  Cnmberiaiid,  &e.,  have  never  been 
ceiled,  or«  as  we  call  it  in  Yo^ahiic,  under- 
drawn. 

t  In  our  charch wardens'  accounts  1  find 
notices  of  this  curious  ceremooyi 
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pieces  by  tbe  boys.  Wafers  and  cakes, 
wrapped  in  paper,  were  next  showered 
down,  and  water  poured  froni  the  beams 
by  way  of  jest  npon  the  scramblers." 

In  return  for  those  curious  and  spirited 
sketches  with  which  your  works  are 
adorned,  and  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished, it  is  my  desire  to  send  you  ap- 
propriate communications.  If  notices  of 
annual  customs,  unrecorded  in  your  pub- 
lications, shall  be  acceptable^  they  will 
be  at  your  service. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

NORRISSON  SCATCHERD. 


RVSH-BEARINO— Ego-SETTIIIO  ChaRM— 

Black  Pudding  Charm-— Yule  Cy- 
der— Leet  Sports. 

[To  Mr.  Hone.] 

Manhuu,  Nnnrich,  Aprfl  S7,  1831. 
My  dear  Sir, 

At  the  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
an  hour  or  two's  chat  with  yon  at  your 
family  table  in  Gracechurch  Street,  [  made 
a  promise  to  collect  a  little  information 
on  the  custom  of  rush-strewing. 

In  the  town  account  book  of  the  parish 
of  Hardlev,  near  Loddon,  Norfolk,  it 
seems  to  baire  been  customary  to  str^w 
the  church  with  rushes,  as  the  entries 
therein  plainly  show,  commencing  with 
the  year  1709,  and  the  last  in  1736;  it  is 
generally  entered  thus,  '*  paid  for  rushes 
for  the  church,  3s.  f*  But  in  some  years  it 
is  entered  in  two  half-yearly  payments  of 
1  s.  6d.  each  After  the  last  years  are  entries 
of  the  same  annual  sum  of  3s.  for  **  nats  or 
knats  (1  presume  for  mats)  for  the  church." 
It  is  still  the  custom  to  strew  Norwich 
cathedral,  on  the  mayor's  day,  or  guild 
day,  out  of  compliment  to  the  corporation, 
who  on  that  day  attend  the  caUiedral  ser- 
vice. I  must  here  obsenre  that  it  is  the 
sweet-scented  flag,  "  acorns  calamus,  '^ 
that  should  be  used  on  the^  occasions, 
whose  roots  when  bruised  give  out  a 
very  powerful  and  fragrant  odour,  some* 
what  resembling  that  of  the  myrtle.  This 
plant,  from  the  great  demand  the  root  has 
attained  in  our  breweries  (under  the  name 
of  quassia),  has  not  been  obtainable  for 
many  years,  and  the  yellow  water  iris, 
'*  iris  Dseudo-acorus,''  has  been  substituted. 
The  flags  were  formerly  strewed  from  the 
great  west  door  to  the  entrance  of  the 
mayor's  seat ;  but  are  now  laid  no  further 
than  the  entrance  of  the  choir.    Twelve 


shillings  per  annum  are  now  allowed  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  for  this  service. 

I  am  informed  that  it  is  yet  the  custom 
to  strew  the  Trinity-house,  at  Hull ;  per- 
haps you  have  some  correspondent  there 
from  whom  you  can  obtain  information. 

Customs.  It  is  customary  with  the 
good  housewives  of  Norfolk  on  placing  a 
**  clutch  or  litter"  of  eggs  (generally  thir- 
teen) in  a  nest  for  incubation  (more  par- 
ticularly of  a  goose  or  duck),  to  swing  a 
lighted  candle  over  them  at  the  time,  as  a 
charm,  to  prevent  hawks,  crows,  or  other 
birds  of  prey,  flying  away  with  the  young 
gosslings  or  ducks,  produced  from  the 
eggs  charmed. 

In  Somersetshire,  when  a  black  or  blood 
pudding  is  boiling,  an  old  wig  of  the  par- 
son's is  mnch  coveted,  and,  when  ob- 
tained, hung  up  in  the  chimney  as  a 
charm,  to  prevent  the  pudding  bursting. — 
[This  I  had  from  Tawney  Rachel.] 

An  old  laborer,  who  workea  many 
years  on  my  form,  informed  me  that 
when  a  boy  he  was  in  the  service  of  a 
former  at  Mulbarton,  Norfolk,  who  had 
two  considerable  orchards,  and  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  cyder  for  the  family 
for  the  whole  year :  and  it  was  customary 
with  the  servants  to  preserve  the  most 
cross-grained  block  of  elm  (if  they  could 
find  one)  for  the  Christmas  or  yule  block : 
and  my  informant  adds,  Uiat,  as  long  as 
any  part  of  the  block  remained  uncon- 
sumed,  they  had  the  best  and  strongest 
cyder  at  their  meals;  and  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  yule-block  was  always  pre- 
served till  the  joyous  season  came  again, 
when  it  was  used,  for  lighting  the  new 
Christmas  block. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  MS.  no- 
tice (verbatim  et  literatim)  potted  on  the 
sign  pott  of  the  Bull  Inn,  J^t  Tudden- 
ham,  Norfolk  :— 

'<  Sportt  of  the  Week, 

Kekt  Wednsday  25th  of  nay  there  will  be  at 

East  Taddenham  Boll  Jingling  matches 

fer  HaU  lumping  in  Sacks  Catching  a  pig 

with  the 
Ttal  gieaaed  climbing  of  a  pole  of  wemen 

Raning 
For  Snnffold  men  for  tobaeeo  there  will  be  abo 
A  place  Reserved  for  Dancing  and  Seats  will 
be  Also  Reserved  for  the  Leades  there  will  be 
A  band  of  mnsick  pepered  to  eondade  with 
A  grand  Esbitrition  of  Fire  Works  by  J  T/' 

The  above  notice  relates  to  ft  sort  of 
village    wake^   called    there    ''a    leet,** 
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which  Mmjor  Moor  in  his  Suffolk  words, 
under  '*  Foiiry-laetf"  says  is  an  old  word 
for  a  meeting. 

GODDABD  JOHVSOir 


A  great  number  of  notices  concerning 
Rush-bearing  may  be  found  scattered  in 
different  works,  and  many  are  collected 
together  by  Mr.  Brand  among  his  **  Popu« 
lar  Antiquities." 

In  ancient  times  the  parishioneTs1>rought 
rushes  at  the  f^Mt  of  the  dedication,  to 
strew  the  church,  and  hence  the  festivity 
was  called  **  Rush-bearing.^  The  church- 
wardens' accounts  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill, 
London,  1504,  have  this  item:  '^Paid 
lor  2  Berden  Rysshes  for  the  strewyng 
the  newe  pewes,  3d.^  In  the  accounts  w 
1493,  there  is  charged  ''for  3  Burdens  of 
Rushes  for  the  new  pews,  3d.  In  similar 
accounts  for  the  pariah  of  St.  Margaret's 
Westminster,  1554,  is  the  following  item : 
"  Paid  for  Rushes  against  the  Dedication 
Day,  which  is  always  the  first  Sunday  of 
October,  It.  5d."  In  Coates's  History  of 
Reading,  among  the  entries  in  the  church- 
wardens* accounts  of  St.  Laurence  Parish, 
1602,  we  have:  "  Paid  for  Flower,  and 
Ruiha  for  the  Churche  when  the  Queene 
was  in  towne,  xnd"  Newton's  Herball 
to  the  Bible,  1587,  mentions  "  Sedge  and 
Rushes,  with  the  which  many  in  the 
country  do  use  in  sommer  time  to  strawe 
their  parlors  and  churches,  as  well  for 
cooleness  as  for  pleasant  smell." 

Chambers,  ana  indeed  all  apartments 
usually  inhabited,  were  formerly  strewed 
in  this  manner.  As  our  ancestors  rarely 
washed  their  floors,  disguises  of  unclean - 
liness  became  yery  necessary.  It  a(^ 
pears,  too,  that  the  English  stage  was 
strewed  with  rushes.  Compare  Reed's 
Shakspeare,  toI  zi.  p.  331. 

The  author  of  **  whimsies,  or  a  New 
Cast  of  Characters,  1631,"  describing  a 
zealot,  says :  **  He  denounceth  a  h^Ty 
woe  upon  all  Wakes,  Summerings,  and 
RttiA- jeortngf,  preferring  that  act  whereby 
pipers  were  made  rogues,  by  Act  of  Par- 
liaments, before  any  in  all  the  Aci$  and 
MonumerUt.^  Speaking  of  a  pedlar  the 
author  savs :  ^' A  Countrey  RtaMearing^ 
or  Momce-Pastoral,  is  his  Festivall ;  if 
ever  he  aspire  to  plum-porridge,  that  is 
tlie  day."  So,  also,  in  **  A  Boulster  Lec- 
ture, 1640,*'  we  are  told  of  *<  Such  an 
one  as  not  a  Ruth-bearfr,  or  Afay-morriiA 
in  all  that  parish  could  subsist  without 
bim." 


Bridges,  in  his  History  of  Northamp- 
tonshire, says,  of  the  parish  of  Middleton 
Chendeut,  **'  It  is  a  C;ustom  here  to  strew 
the  Church  in  summer  with  Hb^  gathered 
from  six  or  seren  swaths  in  Ash-meadow, 
which  hare  been  given  for  this  purpose. 
The  Rectorfindsf/roto  in  winter.'^  Hents- 
ner,  in  his  Itinerary,  speaking  of  Qaeen 
Elisabeth's  presence-^^mber  at  Green- 
wich, says,  **  The  floor,  after  the  l^glish 
fashion,  was  strewed  with  Hay,**  meaning 
Rushes.  In  **  Wits,  Fits,  and  Fancies, 
1614,"  we  leadr-^  Henry  the  Third, 
king  of  France,  demaunded  of  Monsieur 
.Dandelot,  what  espedall  thinges  he  had 
noted  in  England,  during  the  time  of  his 
negociation  there :  he  answered  that  he 
had  scene  but  three  things  remarkable, 
which  were,  that  the  people  did  drinke  in 
bootes,  eatrawe  fish,  and  strewed  all  their 
best  roomes  with  Hayf  meaning  blacke 
Jackes,  Oysters,  and  RHMkei."  It  were 
needless  to  multiply  instances  of  this  gen- 
eral custom  of  strewing  rushes  in  old 
times.* 

The  GoLDFiircH. 

This  bird,  sometimes  called  the  thistle 
finch,  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  singing, 
and  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  its  colors. 
It  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful  and 
finest  leathered  of  all  song  birds ;  and  ia 
so  well  known  as  to  render  description 
needless.    It  is  of  a  mild  and   gentle 
nature,  and,  presently  after  being  taken, 
will  eat  and  drink,  and  be  little  troubled 
by  imprisonment  in  a  cage.    It  is  called 
in  some  places  the  draw-water,  from  its 
readily  learning  to  draw  water  in  a  little 
ivory  bucket,  &stened  Ho  a  small  chain, 
made  for  that  purpose.  This  little  creature 
pulls  up  the  bucket,  drinks,  and  throws 
It  down  again ;  and  lifts  up  the  lid  of  a 
small  box  or  bin  with  the  bill  to  come  at  the 
food .  It  is  wonderfully  delighted  with  view- 
ing itself  in  a  glass,  fixed  to  the  back  of  the 
bucket-board.    It  will  sit  upon  the  perch 
opposite,  preening  itself,  often  looking  in 
the  glass,  and  placing  every  feather  in 
strict  order.    No  lady  can  take  greater 
pleasure,  or  be  more  nice,  in  dressing 
nerself.    It  is  a  long-lived  bird,  some- 
times reaching  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
It  flies  in  flocks  or  companies ;  and,  when 
at  liberty,  delights  to  feed  upon  the  seeds 
of  thistle,  teasel,  hemp,  dock,  &c« 

*  Brand. 
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The  feathers  in  the  male  on  the  ridge 
of  the  wing  are  coal-black,  quite  up  to 
the  shoulder:  while,  in  the  .hen  bird, 
though  they  appear  blacky  they  are  of  a 
greyish,  or  ausky  ash-color.  He  is 
browner  on  the  back  and  sides  of  the 
breast ;  the  red,  yellow,  and,  in  short,  all 
his  colors,  are  much  brighter  than  those 
of  the  hen.  These  are  constant,  infallible 
marks,  by  which  he  may  be  known  from 
the  female,  whether  old  or  young ;  and, 
besides,  the  hen  has  a  smaller  note,  and 
does  not  sing  so  much. 

The  female  begins  to  build  in  April, 
when  the  fruit-trees  are  in  blossom.  lier 
nest  is  not  only  very  small,  but  exceed- 
ingly pretty ;  the  outside  consists  of  very 
fine  moss,  curiously  interwoven  with  other 
soft  heddmg;  the  inside  lined  with  deli- 
cate fine  down,  wool,  fcc.  She  lays  six 
or  seven  white  eggs,  specked  and  marked 
with  a  reddish  brown.  Tt  is  not  very  easy 
to  find  her  nest ;  for  she  builds  in  apple, 
pear,  plum,  and  other  fruit  trees,  nut 
most  commonly  in  the  apple,  pretty  high 
upon  the  branches,  where  either  the  blos- 
som or  leaves  intercept  the  sight ;  and  at 
a  season  when  the  nest  cannot  be  ap- 
proached without  the  hazard  of  damaging 
the  bloom  or  voung  fruit.  She  likewise 
frequently  builds  in  the  elder-tree,  and, 
sometimes,  in  thorns  and  hedges. 

Young  ffoldfinches  are  tender,  and 
should  not  be  taken  before  they  are  pretty 
well  feathered;  they  will  not  be  sullen, 
like  the  young  of  many  other  birds,  by 
staying  long  in  the  nest.  For  their  meat, 
wlien  young,  soak  white  bread  in  fair 
water,  strain  it,  and  then  boil  it  with  a 
little  milk  to  ihe,  consistence  of  hasty- 
pudding,  adding  a  little  flour  of  canaiy- 
seed.  Feed  them  every  two  hours,  or 
oftener,  giving  them  two  or  three  small 
bits  only  at  a  time.  Begin  to  feed  them 
about  sun-rising,  continue  after  this  man- 
ner till  sun-setting,  and  let  them  have 
fresh  victuals  every  day.  When  thus  fed 
for  a  month,  or  thereabouts,  begin  to 
break  from  this  soft  meat,  by  giring  them 
a  little  canary  seed,  and  soft  meat  besides. 
When  they  feed  pretty  freely  upon  the 
seed,  keep  them  constantly  to  that  diet. 
Ther  will  eat  hemp,  and  other  kinds  of 
seed,  yet  nothing  agrees  so  well  with  them 
as  canary. 

A  young  goldfincai,  brought  up  under 
the  woodlark,  the  canary,  or  any  other 
fine  singing  bird,  will  take  their  song  very 
readily.  It  is  said  that  a  lady  had  one  of 
tliese  birds  which  talked  very  finely. 


The  length  of  a  full-grown  goldfinciv 
from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  th« 
tail,  is  five  inches  and  a  half;  of  which 
the  latter  is  two,  and  the  former  a  little 
more  than  half  an  inch  long.  A  healthy 
bird  weighs  about  an  ounce. 

If  a  bird  be  out  of  order,  or  droop, 
give  saffron  in  the  water.  If  the  bowels 
are  relaxed,  crumble  a  little  dry  chalk  in 
the  cage,  or  among  the  seed,  or  stick 
a  bit  betwixt  the  wires  of  the  cage, 
and  lay  gravel  at  the  bottom ;  or  try  him 
witli  a  little  thistle  seed,  or  other  seeds 
which  they  delight  to  feed  upon  when 
wild  :  the  first  may  be  found  in  the  great 
thistle,  at  the  bottom  of  the  white  down. 

The  goldfinch  is  taken  in  great  numbers 
with  lime  twigs,  or  the  clap>net,  in  the 
fields  where  they  feed.  When  first  caught 
they  may  have  hemp  seed  cracked,  or 
some  of  the  seeds  they  feed  upon  in  the 
meadows.  They  mav  soon  be  brouoht 
to  eat  canary  seed,  which  is  more  whole- 
some.* 


Thtie  imt  upon  the  linden-tree 

A  bird,  and  tang  it»  itrain ; 
So  tweet  it  tang,  that,  at  I  heaid. 

My  heart  went  back  again. 
It  went  to  one  remember'd  tpot. 

It  taw  the  rote-treet  grow. 
And  thought  again  the  thongktt  of  love 

Tktn  chffiri&'d  long  ago. 

*  thousand  yean  to  me  it  teemt 
SInee  by  my  fair  I  tate, 
et  thut  V  have  been  a  ttranger  long 
Wat  not  my  oAoMt,  batybSs : 
Sinee  then  I  have  not  teen  the  flowert. 

Nor  heard  the  bivdt'  tweet  tong ; 
My  joys  have  aU  too  briefly  patt. 
My  grie£i  been  all  too  long. 

DatHnar  ten  Ast^  13th  Cent. 


h.  m. 

S^emher  19.—- Day  breaks  ..351 

Sun  rises      .    .    5  48 

—  sets  ...    6  12 

Twilight  ends  .    8    9 

Biartins  congregate. 

20th  of  September,  1815,  died,  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety-two,  William  Hut- 
ton,  Em}.,  F.  S.  a.,  the  historian  of 
Birmingham  and  Derby,  eminent  in  an- 
tiquities for  his  itinerary  of  the  Roman 

*  Albin. 
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wall,  and  umUar  works,  and  especially 
eminent  for  an  able  treatise  on  the  Court 
of  RequestiT.  lie  may  be  deemed  to  have 
been  the  legislator  of  the  town  of  Bir* 
mingham.  He  entered  it  a  poor  boy, 
and  by  great  industry,  undeviating 
economy,  and  in6exible  integrity,  he 
acquired  in  it  an  ample  fortune.  His 
own  memoirs,  edited  by  his  daughter 
Catharine  Hutton,  is  the  most  teaching 
volume  of  autobiography  in  the  English 
language. 

Mr.  Hutton  left  behind  him  a  MS. 
'<  Book  of  Memory.^  It  contains  a 
leooUeetioo  for  every  day,  except  ten,  in 
soQie  one  year ;  the  recollections  were  to 
be  as  insignificant  and  as  remote  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  design  waa  to  show  the 
powers  of  the  writer's  memory.  From 
this  Mfi.  the  following  are 

Unpublithed  ExirmcU. 

1733,  May  37.  Reioicinjg  at  the  silk 
mills  [Derby],  and  I  was  sent  on  an 
errand  to  lUttle  Chester.  I  heard  the 
cannon  fired  for  joy,  and  I  wept  with  vex- 
ation. 

1734,  December  28.  One  of  the 
masters  of  the  silk  mills  sent  a  messase 
to  the  boys  that,  as  the  holidays  could 
not  yet  be  out  of  their  bones,  he  did  not 
expect  much  attention  to  work.  As- 
tonished at  so  unusual  a  precept,  we 
believed  it  ironical,  and  laoorea  with 
double  diligence. 

1738,  March  1.  I  first  saw  a  Welch- 
man  with  a  leek  in  his  hat,  and  thought  it 
would  have  been  better  in  his  porridge. 

1741,  July  21.  I  saw  a  running  foot- 
roan  belonging  to  a  gentleman's  equipage 
at  Nottingham.  His  cap  was  of  black 
velvet,  his  jacket  of  white  dimity,  fringed 
with  black.  I  thought  the  man  enviable, 
his  dress  beautiful,  and  his  staff  desirable. 

1761.  March  8.    I  went  to  Middleton 

!  about  ten  or  twelve  miles]  before  break- 
ast,  to  purchase  an  ash  tree ;  I  left  it  at 
noon,  and  got  home  at  three  o'clock ;  it 
was  still  before  breakfiist.  I  was  sur- 
prised the  people  had  not  asked  me  to 
eat.  Their  surprise  was  probably  eoual 
to  mine,  for  I  afterwards  understood  it 
was  a  public  house. 


him.  Few  are  so  stigmatieal  as  that  tliey 
are  not  honest  to  some ;  and  few,  again, 
are  so  just,  as  that  they  seem  not  to  some 
unequal :  either  the  ignorance^  the  envy, 
or  the  partiality,  of  those  that  judge,  do 
constitute  a  various  man.  Nor  can  a 
man,  in  himself  always  appear  alflce  to 
all.  In  some,  nature  haoh  inverted  a 
disparity;  in  some,  report  hath  fore> 
blinded  judgment;  and,  in  some,  acci- 
dent is  the  cause  of  disposing  us  to  love 
or  hate.  Or,  if  not  these,  the  variation  of 
the  bodv's  humours;  or,  perhaps,  not 
any  of  these.  The  soul  is  often  led  by 
secret  motions,  and  loves,  she  knows  not 
wh^.  There  are  impulsive  privacies, 
which  urge  us  to  a  liking,  even  against 
the  perliamental  acta  of  Uie  two  houses, 
reason  and  common-sense.  As  if  there 
were  some  hidden  beauty,  of  a  more 
^ugnetic  force  than  all  that  the  eye  can 
see ;  and  this,  too,  more  powwfol  at  one 
time  tfian  another.  Undiscovered  influ- 
ences please  us  now,  with  what  we  would 
sometimes  contemn.  I  have  come  to  the 
same  man  that  hath  now  welcomed  me 
with  a  free  expression  of  love  and  courte- 
sie,  and,  another  time,  hath  left  me  nnsa- 
luted  at  all;  yet,  knowing  him  well,  I 
have  been  certain  of  his  sound  affection ; 
and  having  found  this  not  an  intended 
neglect,  but  an  indisposedness,  or  a  mind 
seriously  busied  within.  Occasion  reins 
the  motions  of  the  stirring  mind.  L.ike 
men  that  walk  in  their  sleep,  we  are  led 
about,  we  neither  know  whither  nor  how. 
— Oiom  FelUham,  1636. 

b.  n. 
Sqttember  30. — ^Day  breaks  .    .    8  58 

Sun  rises      .    .    5  50 
—  sets  .    .    ,    6  10 
Twilight  ends   .    8    T 
Green  gi^  and  other  plums  still  plen- 
tiful. 


No  MAN  CAN  BE  GOOD  TO  ALL. 

I  never  yet  knew  anv  man  so  bad  but 
some  have  thought  him  honest,  and  afford- 
ed him  love ;  nor  ever  any  so  good,  but 
some  have  thought  him  evil,  and  hated 


Sbtptemttx  21. 

• 

31  September,  1327,  king  Edward  II. 
was  murdered  in  Berkley  Castle,  Glou- 
cestershire, at  the  instigation  of  his  oueen. 
She  had  caused  him  to  be  deposed  and 
committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  from  whom  he  was  taken  and 
imprisoned  successively  at  Ken il worth, 
Corfe  Castle,  and  in  the  castle  of  Bristol, 
whence  he  was  removed,  in  disguise,  to 
Berkley  Castle ;  on  his  way  thither,  his 
conductors  dismounted  him,  and,  for  pur- 
poses of  concealment,  ahaved  his  head 
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and  beard  with  waler  from  a  ditch.  Mis 
barber  telling  him  that  cold  water  muat 
serre  for  this  time/ the  miserable  king, 
looking  sternly  upon  him,  said  **  that 
whether  thcfy  would  or  no,  he  would  hare 
warm  water,  and  shed  a  shower  of  tears/' 
None  of  the  monasteries  adjacent  to  Berk- 
ley Castle  would  receive  his  body,  except 
Gloucester,  where  he  was  buried. 

-^^-^— ^  n.  in. 

September  31. — Day  breaks  .     .    3  55 

Sun  rises      .    .    5  52 
-1-  sets  ...    6    8 

Twilight  ends  •    8    5 


Sb^tmO^n  22. 

Major  John  BEaiiABDi. 

This  name  is'familiar  to  readers  of  book- 
catalogues  as  being  attached  to  his  Life, 
Sublished  in  1729,  written  by  himself  in 
iewgate,  where  he  was  a  state  prisoner, 
and  had  been  confined  without  trial  up- 
wards of  thirty  years.  He  was  then  m 
his  seventy-fouruk  year.  His  history  is 
no  less  memorable  than  melancholy. 
In  1672,  beinir  then  eighteen  years  old, 
and  a  cadet  at  Portsmouth,  he  was  pressed 
on  board  the  Royal  James,  at  Fareham, 
but  claimed  by  his  captain  and  dis- 
charged; had  he  sailed  in  diat  ship  he 
had- died  when  she  was  blown  up  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  that  year  he  lost  his 
patron,  and  was  reduced  both  in  prospect 
and  constitution.  He  was  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar  in  1674;  and  again  in 
1675,  while  parting  two  gentlemen  who 
were  fighting  a  duel.  At  the  siege  of 
Maestricht  in  1678  he  lost  an  eye,  was 
shot  through  the  arm,  and  left  for  dead  in 
the  field.  He  was  apprehended  in  1606, 
and  accused  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot 
to  assassinate  William  III.  SuflBcient 
eyidence  could  not  be  brought  to  proTe 
the  fact,  and,  by  the  acts  of  six  succes- 
sive parliaments,  he  was  sentenced  with 
five  other  persons,  to  be  detained  in 
prison.  Under  this  extraordinary  exercise 
of  legislative  power  he  was  imprisoned 
more  than  forty  years,  and,  surviving  all 
the  partners  of  his  punishment,  he  di^  in 
Newgate  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.* 

■"  A.  in. 

5ep<eififtsr  22.— Daybreaks.     .    3  58 

,  Sun  rises      .     .    5  54 

—  sets  ...    6    6 

Twilight  ends   .    8    2 

Small  (summer)  bergamot  pears  ripe. 


Noble. 


SbtVtttMtV  38. 

Obsolete  Customs. 

Em BRACi vo*— Preach iKG  Covebxo— 
The  Dakce  on  the  Greer. 

[Fkom  the  same  Comapondeat.]  . 

M oriey,  aear  Leeds. 

Mr.  HoKB, 

Hmy  4th,  1831. 
About  three  weeks  ago  I  sent  you 
a  paper  upon  the  similarity  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  French,  as  now  seen, 
and  of  our  ancient  English,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth;  and  I  now  furnish  yon 
with  another  authority  upon  the  subject 
of  the  **  embrace."  See  £llis*s  origmal 
Letters,  p.  211,  referred  to  in  vol.  97  of 
the  GentMman's  Magazine,  p.  158,  from 
which  it  appears  that,  under  the  Tudor 
reigns,  **  the  women  of  this  country  took 
great  offence  if  they  were  not  saluted  in 
the  form  of  kisdng,^'  Nav,  I  find  from 
Ellis,  vol.  iii.  P*  214,  that  the  <' embrace" 
was  not  left  on,  even  between  men,  in  the 
days  of  James  I.;  for  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador, beins  indisposed^  it  appears 
'*  James  visited  him,  and  gave  nmi  a 
hearty  embrace  in  bed."  Now,  as  to 
France,  I  am  assured,  bv  those  who  have 
lived  many  years  there,  that  were  a  friend 
or  an  acquaintance  to  omit  the  customary 
salutation,  the  &ther,  brother,  or  friend, 
of  the  lady  so  slighted,  would  resent  it 
highly.  The  change  of  religion,  from 
catholic  to  protestapt,  no  doubt  produced 
a  g^reat  change  in  our  national  manners 
and  habits,  which  our  neighbours,  still 
adhering  to  the  old  religion,  have  retained. 
It  is  very  curious,  however,  to  observe 
how  little  they  have  improved  in  regard 
to  their  vehicles,  of  one  of  which  you 
have  fiivored  the  public  with  an  accept- 
able engraving.  In  short,  between  the 
holiday  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  French, 
their  spectacles  and  shows,  and  habits  in 
church,  and  those  of  our^forefitthers  in 
times  long  subsequent  to  the  reformation, 
there  is,  I  fimcy,  a  very  striking  resem- 
blance. 

In  1564  a  priest,  preaching  before 
Elizabeth  at  Cambridge,  and  having 
made  her  the  obeisance  of  three  bows, 
as  vras  customary,  she  sent  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton  to  him,  in  the  middle  of  his 
sermon,  willing  him  to  put  on  his  cap, 
which  he  did,  keeping  it  on  to  the  end. 
In  this  reign  an  ordinance  was  made  that 
at  the  name  of  Christ  everv  woman  curt- 
sey and  every  man  take  off  his  cap.      In 
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1603  was  an  order  that  all  persona  be 
uncovered  in  the  churches.  On  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II.,  there  were  at- 
tempts made  to  restore  the  ancient  usi^, 
but  they  made  little  imprenion  upon  the 
public  at  large. 

Permit  me  to  conclude  with  an  extract 
from  Whitaker*s  History  of  Craren,  page 
467,  not  doubting  that  the  custom  to 
which  he  alludes  was  universa]  throogh- 
out  England  in  former  times.  The  pas- 
sage has  just  struck  my  eye,  and  it  illus- 
trates my  subject  very  appropriately. 

''  Once  every  summer  was  good  cheer 
and  glee  vpon  the  viUage  green ;  vast  syl- 
labubs being  mixed  in  pails  at  the  place 
of  milking,  to  which  all  the  inhabitants 
contribute,  and  of  which,  if  they  thought 
proper,  they  partook ;  at  the  same  time  the 
young  people  danced  apon  the  green* 
swardy  and  the  public  intercourse  of  the 
two  sexes,  promoted  by  these  means,  was 
favorable  to  the  morals  of  both." 
I  remain,  Sir, 
Yourt  very  respeotftilly, 

N.  SCATOHSED. 


• 

n$  Ilk. 

September  23d — Day  breaks  .     . 

4     0 

Sun  rises      .    . 

5  56 

—  sets  .    .     . 

6     4 

Twilight  ends    . 

8     0 

Autumnal  pears  ripe. 

Qualifications  of  a  Wife. 

These  are  set  forth  in  the  **  Worcester 
Journal  1761"  to  the  following  effect.— 

Great  good-nature,  and  a  prudent  ge- 
nerosity. 

A  lively  look,  a  proper  spirit,  and 
a  cheeHul  disposition. 

A  good  person,  but  iK>t  perfectly  beau- 
tiful,— a  moderate  height,-'-complexion 
not  quite  fidr,  but  a  little  brown. 

Young  by  all  means— old  by  no  means. 

A  decent  share  of  common  sense,  just 
seasoned  with  a  little  repartee  — a  small 
modicum  of  wit,  but  no  learning:  no 
learning,  I  say  again  and  again  (either 
ancient  or  modem)  upon  any  considera- 
tion whatever. 

Well,  but  not  critically,  skill'd  in  her 
own  tongue. 

In  spelling  a  little  becoming  deficiency ; 
and  in   the  doctrine  of  punctuation  (or 


what  is  generally  call'd  stoppihg)  by  no 
means  conversant. 

A  proper  knowledge  of  accounts  and 
arithmetic ;  but  no  sort  of  skill  in  frac- 
tions. 

A  more  than  tolerably  good  voice,  and 
a  little  ear  for  mnsic— a  capability  of  sing- 
ing (in  company),  but  no  peculiar  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  minims, 
crotchets,  quavers,  &c. 

Ready  at  her  needle,  but  more  devoted 
to  plain  work  than  to  fine— no  enemy  to 
knitting. 

Not  always  in  the  pariour,  but  some- 
times in  the  kitchen— yet  more  skilled  in 
the  theory,  than  in  the  practice  of  cookery. 

Fonder  of  country  dances  than  minuets. 

An  acquaintance  with  domestic  news, 
but  no  ac<]^uaintance  with  foreign. 

Not  entirely  fond  of  quadrille^  but  a 
little  given  to  whist. 

In  conversation  a  little  of  the  lisp,  but 
not  of  the  stammer 


POETRY. 


By  FftoissART,  XIV.  Cehturt.* 
Parting, 
Th9  bodv  goes,  the  spirit  tUyt ; 

Dear  lady,  till  we  meet,  faieweU  ! 
Too  far  from  thee  my  home  must  be  ; 
The  body  goee,  the  loal  delays ; — 

Dearest  of  ladies,  fare  thee  well ! 

Bat  nreeter  thoaghts  that  in  me  dwell 
The  angnieh  of  my  grief  ootweigh ; — 

Dearest  of  ladies,  fare  thee  well  \ 
The  body  goes,  the  aool  may  sUy. 

Inmtation  to  Retnm. 
Relam,  my  love  ;  too  long  thy  eUy  ; 

Sorrow  for  thee  my  sool  has  stang ; 
My  spirit  eaUs  thee  ev'fy  dav, — 

Return  my  love,  thoa  stay'st  too  long. 

For  nothing,  wantiog  thee,  coaaolee. 
Or  ocM  eonaole  till  thoa  art  nigh : 

Return,  my  love,  thou  sUy'st  too  long, 
And  grief  is  mine  till  thoa  be  by. 


h.  m. 

&plMikr  24.^0ay  breaks  .    .    4    2 
Sun  rises      .    .    5  68 
—  sets  ...    6    2 
Twiliffht  ends  .    7  58 
Guernsey  lilies,  and  other  amaryllides, 
blow  in  the  green-hoose,  and  in  the  open 
air. 


Lays  of  the  Minaesingen. 
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DOWIE-S  TAVERN,  UBBEBTOITS  WYND,  EDINBURGH 

FREQUENTED  BY  THE  LATE  ROBERT  BURNS. 


Hiii  cngnTing  ii  from  an  orinnil 
drawing  in  IBSl.bf  Mr.  WiUiun  Geiki*, 
obligiDglj  caminiiaic>l*d  with  ths  (bl- 
lowinsMticle. — 

[To 


BdiDboigh,  Mh  10,  1831. 
It  Ton  *  iketch  of  a  Tavern, 
which,  for  the  fut  quarter  of  ihs  lost  i 


1  hav«  lent  ron  a  iketch  o 


a  reiort  of  all  the  revelling 
"  Gude  Town."  Robert 
ne  of  iti  conitanl — poor  fiil- 
il  freqaenten;  co  much 
■0  that,  when  be  died,  hi*  name  wai 
aanimed  at  it*  dittingnithing  and  allur- 
in|;  cogDOnwn.  Uniil  it  wat  finally 
doNd,  latcljr,  prerioQB  to  being  taken 
down  (it  b«ng  immediatelT  in  the  line  to 
Vol.   I  -«. 


tlie  new  Soulli  bridge),  it  wai  viaited 
nightly  by  many  a  party  of  jolly  fetlowt, 
whoM  aclmitatioD  of  the  poet,  or,  mora 
probably,  whose  predilection  fbr  the 
"  gouity  tifer,"  and  the  exhilarating 
potloni,  which  were  tLiniilered  to  them, 
drew  them  "  nothing  loth"  to  ill "  douce 
couihie  coiy  eaoly  iDslea."  Few  ilran- 
gera  omittrd  to  call  in  to  gaie  at  the 
coffin  of  the  bard — Ihii  WM  a  tmall  darit 
room,  which  could  barely  accommodal^ 
■ren  by  equeeziDg,  half  a  doien ;  but  in 
which  Bumn  uied  to  lit.  Here  he  com- 
poied  one  or  two  of  fail  beat  fongi,  and 
aere  were  prewrved,  to  the  Uu,  the  iden- 
tical leati  and  labia  which  had  accoMt 
modatad  him. 

3  O 
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The  house  is  situated  in  a  steep  lane, 
Seattice  **  Wynd,**  but  which  was  a  place 
of  high  note  when  its  neighbourhood  was 
the  court  end  of  the  town.  Now,  its  shot 
windows,  and  the  forsaken  houses  beside  it, 
must  in  the  minds  of  those  who  remember 
the  mirth  and  madness  which  were  here 
efer  at  home — the  roaring  and  rovstingof 
its  eter-coming  customers— awaken*  the 
sober  reflection,  that  time  is  quickly  pass- 
ing on,  and  making  the  things  that  were 
as  though  they  had  not  been.  There  are 
notices  of  the  place  in  *'  Chambers'  Tra- 
ditions of  Edinburgh.'' 

I  am,  Ifce. 
A.  O.  J. 


company  of  well-koown  and  fHeadiy 
customers.  It  was  a  perfect  treat  to  see 
his  formality  in  drawing  the  cork,  his  pre- 
cision in  filling  the  glasses,  his  regularity 
in  drinlBing  the  healths  of  all  present  io 
the  first  glass  (which  he  always  did  and 
at  every  succeasire  bottle,)and  then  has 
dowe  cinlity  in  withdrawing.  Johmwie 
lived  till  witmn  the  last  few  years,  and  with 
laudable  attachment  to  the  old  eostume, 
always  wore  a  cocked  hat,  and  bueckles  at 
knees  and  shoes,  as  well  as  a  cane  with  a 
cfoes  lop,  somewhat  like  an  implsment 
called  by  Scottish  gardeners  <<  a  dibUe. " 


0owiB*s  TAvaaM. 

Ihwi^i  tavern  in  libberton's  Wyod. 
well  known  as  the  lesoit  of  Bums,  is  said 
fegr  the  able  reoofder  of  the  **  Traditions  of 
Kdinburch,"  to  have  been  formerly  "  as 
dark  and  plain  an  old-feshioned  house 
as^ny  drunken  lawyer  of  the  last  cen- 
tury could  have  wished  to  nestle  in ;  but 
it  is  now  (adds  Mr.  Chambers,  in  1&35, 
bine  illtt  lachryma  I  )painted  and  lighted 
with  gas ;  while  the  room  in  which  Bums 
rat  with  the  <  Willie '  and  '  Allan  *  of  his 
inimitable  bacchanalian  lyric,  and  where 
he  scribbled  veraee  upon  the  walls,  has 
been  covered  over  with  elegant  green 
cloth  and  fitted  up  with  a  new  table.'' 

Ih»ie*i  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
taverns  of  its  day,  and  mncfa  resorted  to 
by  the  Lords  of  Session,  after  leaving  the 
Court,  for  **  meridians,'^  as  well  as  in  the 
evening,  for  its  admirable  Edinburgh  ale. 
The  ale  was  Younger's.  That  brewer, 
together  with  John  Gray,  city-clerk  of 
Edinburgh — Mr.  John  Buchan,  writer  to 
the  Signet — Martin  the  celebrated  por- 
trait-painter and  the  master  of  Sir  Heniy 
Raebum — and  some  others,  instituted 
a  club  here,  which,  by  way  of  a  nun 
upon  the  name  of  the  landlord,  ttiey 
called  the  <<  College  of  Daway^  Mr. 
Younger's  ale  alone  vras  always  sold  in 
the  house ;  as  it  also  vras  at  Maui  Ha\ 
a  snug  old  tavern,  kept  by  one  Pringle, 
ii  the  Playhouse-close,  Canongate ;  and 
it  was  owing  to  the  celebrity  which  it 
acquired  in  these  two  establishments, 
that  ^  Edinburgh  ale  "  attained  its  present 
high  character. 

Johmue  Dowie  was  the  sleekest  and 
kindest  of  landlords.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  benignity  of  his  smile,  when  he 
brought  in  a  bottle  of  <«  the  ale,''  to  a 


PaUKKM  Lawybm- 
^  Amr  drunken  lawyer  of  the  last  oen- 
tory — ^savs  Mr.  Chambers.  His  mearing 
shall  be  illustrated  by  examples  fimn  die 
bench  and  bar  of  Edinburf^,  set  ferlh  bj 
liimself,-»-vis. ; 

The  late  lord  Newton  was  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers,  and  profoandest  diinkers, 
of  his  day.  He  baa  a  body  of  immense 
breadth,  width,  and  depth,  which  could 
hold  (widiont  ai^ting  in  the  least  degree 
the  broaa,  wide,  and  deep  head  attached 
to  it)  SIB  bottles  of  port  Hi  was  never 
so  able  tn  do  hMiness  m  aSfff  drinking 
thatt  enormous  awP^i^y  of  liquor*  Upon 
one  occasion,  afl^  havinf  dined  with  two 
friends,  and,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  dronk 
them  both  under  the  table,  he  dictated  to 
his  clerk  a  law-paper  of  sixty  pages, 
which  that  gentleman  has  since  declued 
to  be  one  of  the  ablest  and  clearest  he 
had  ever  known  his  lordship  produce^— > 
Lord  Newton  often  spent  the  night  in  nil 
manner  of  convivial  hidulgenees,  in  a 
tavern  somewhere  in  the  High  street;  at 
seven  in  the  morning  he  drove  home; 
slept  two  hours,  and,  mounting  the  bench 
at  the  proper  time,  showed  himself  as  well 

Qualified  to  perform  his  duty  as  if  his 
Lncy  had  been  on  this  side,  iistsad  of 
beyond  the  Pole. 

Simond,  the  French  traveller,  tells  in  his 
book  (1811),  that  he  was  quite  surprised, 
on  stepping  one  morning  into  the  Par- 
liament house,  to  find  in  the  d^pified  ca- 
pacity, and  exhibiting  all  the  dignified 
bearing  of  a  judge,  the  very  gentleman 
with  whom  he  had  just  spent  a  night  of 
debauch,  and  (rom  whom  he  had  only 
parted  an  hour  before,  when  both  were 
excessively  intoxicated. 

The  following  story  was  told  of  lord 
Newton  by  Dr.  Gregory,  to  king  Geoife 
HI.,  who  laughed  al  it  very  heartilT. 
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•  While  an  advocate,  and  then  plain  Mr 
Hay,  a  country  client,  coming  to  town 
for  the  putpose  of  consulting  hirn,  en« 
quired  of  some  of  Mr.  Hay's  friends  at 
wluit  hour  it  was  proper  to  call  upon  him, 
and  was  informed  that  the  most  pcopitious 
time  was  four  o'clock,,  immediately  be- 
fore the  lawyer  sat  down  to  dinner.  The 
man  accordingly  called  at  four ;  but  was 
informed  that  Mr*  Hay  was  at  dinner 
and  could  see  no  person — the  senrant 
moreover  asseverating,  that,  if  he  were  to 
disturb  his  master  at  this  critical  moment, 
it  would  be  as  much  as  his  place,  or 
perhaps  his  life,  was  worth  I  The  client 
went  away  disappointed,  —  promising, 
however,  to  call  next  day  a  little  before 
fsur.  This  he  did,  when  to  his  surprise 
he  was  iBfeffmed  by  the  lacquey  that 
Mr.  Hay  could  not  possibly  see  him — 
being  at  dinner.  **  At  dinner ! ''  cried 
the  enraged  applicant ;  ^  Sirrah,  did  you 
tiot  tell  me  that/ovr  was  his  dinner-hour, 
and  now  it  wants  a  quarter  of  it  I " — **  Yes 
sir,"  said  the  servant ;  **  but  it  is  not  his 
this  tlm*$  but  his  ye$t€rdt^$  dinner,  that 
Mr.  Hay  is  engaged  with— so  you  are 
ather  too  early  than  too  late  1  ** 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  lord  of  Session 
who  died  within  the  last  twelve  years 
(preceding  1825)  that,  goine  home  after 
one  of  his  Saturda^f-mghtr  debauches, 
he  stumbled  among  the  sootyman's  bags 
at  die  end  of  the  Old  Town^^uard-house 
in  the  High  street,  and,  being  there  over- 
taken by  sleep,  did  not  come  to  his  senses 
till  next  forenoon,  when  the  sound  of  the 
Tnm  Kirk  bell,  rang  at  ten  o'clock  to 
denote  the  church-going  hour,  roused  him 
flrom  his  dirty  lair  in  the  full  view  of 
persons  pessiuff  along  the  street. 

The  debaucheries  of  the  great  lawyers 
were  imitated  by  their  dependents,  and 
possibly  while  lords  of  Sessions  and  ad- 
vocates of  high  practice  were  bousing 
over  stoupB  of  French  claret,  or  playing 

at  **  High  Jinks,"  in  Mrs. *s  best 

room,  the  very  next  apartment  contained 
their  equally  joyous  clerks  who  transacted 
the  same  bulfooneries,  drank  the  same 
liquor,  swore  the  same  oaths,  and  retailed 
the  yoterda/s  jokes  of  their  masters.  A 
thousand  pictures  might  be  drawn,  and 
ten  thousand  anecdotes  related,  of  these 
inferior  practitioners  in  the  courts  of  wit 
and  drinking.  Jamie  M  ■  ■  was  one 
of  those  singularly  aoeomplished  clerks, 
who,  whether  drunk  or  sober,  could  pen 
a  paper  ec^nally  well.  His  haunt  was 
Luckie  JMicWemeif's  in   the    Cowgale, 


where  he  had  a  room,  widi  a  chair  by  the 
fire  in  winter  and  one  bv  the  -window 
in  summer,  between  which  were  his 
only  migrations.  At  late  hours,  and  when 
fer  gone,  he  was  often  sent  for  by  his 
master,  and,  with  a  sad  heart,  had  to 
leave  his  jovial  companions  and  snug 
parlour,  in  order  to  sit  down  at  the  dry 
desk  and  write  some  tedious  law-paper, 
which  would  keep  him  at  work  the  whole 
night.  On  one  of  these  dreary  occasions, 
wheu  apparently  both  blind  and  insen- 
stbie,  he  found  himself  at  a  table  in  his 
master's  bed-room,  required  to  write  a 
very  long  paper,  which  was  wanted  to  be 
sent  to  press  early  next  morning.  The 
advocate,  being  in  bad  health,  lay  in  bed, 
with  the  curtain  drawn,  and,  though  bis 
clerk  seemed  worse  tlian  usual,  did  not 
entertain  the  sliffhtest  doubt  as  to  his  ca- 
pability of  perrorming  the  duties  of  an 
amanuensis,  which  he  had  often  done 
faithfully  and  well  when  in  a  similar 
condition.  Jamie,  perfectty  confident  in 
his  own  powers,  began  in  me  usualsray, 
by  folding  in  the  usual  maivinal  allow- 
ance  of  foolscap,  and  the  bed-nst  advocate 
opened  up  his  flow  of  dictation,  implicit- 
ly believinff  that  not  one  of  his  precious 
words  would  be  suffered  to  escape  by  his 
infallible  dependent.  He  contmued  to 
sentence  forth  his  lono-winded  paragraphs 
for  several  hours,  and  then  drawing  aside 
die  curtain  in  order  to  rise  he  was  thun- 
der-struck, on  observing  that  his  clerk— 
for  once  fittthless — was  profoundly  sleep 
ing  in  his  chair,  with  the  paper  before 
him  unconscious  of  ink,  and  the  whole 
business  just  as  it  was  before  he  began  to 
dictate. 


Old  Edihbuboh  Taverns. 

Among  the  remarkable  old  taverns  were 
MUtt  MachfhaiV$  (who  was  nicknamed 
Lord  North,  on  account  of  his  personal 
resemblance  to  that  celebrated  minister) 
— Lackie  Jaup'i  in  Bailie  Fyfe*s  close — 
Metca^e'tf  opposite  the  old  Tolbooth,  in 
the  Lawn-Maiketr-Tofc'  a  pitU  and  greet 
near  the  Parliament  house — Balciild't 
King's  amu  Tavem,  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  Commercial  bank— and 
Jlfrt .  FlocMart^t  in  the  Potterow. 

Mr$.  Flockkarfi. 

This  landlady  seems  to  have  been  the 
«  Mrs.  Flockhart  of  Waverly." 

Jllf-f .  Flockkartf  or,  as  she  was  more 
ordinarily  called,  Tjuckk  Fykie,  was  a  neat, 
9  O  3 
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little,  thin  woman,  usually  habited  in  a 
plain,  striped  blue  gown,  and  apron  of 
the  same  stuff,  with  a  white  **  mutch,'' 
having  a  black  ribbon  round  the  head, 
and  lappets  brought  down  along  the 
cheeks  and  tied  under  the  chin.  She  was 
well  to  do  in  the  world ;  as  the  umquhile 
John  Flucker  or  Flockhart  had  led  her  a 
good  deal  ofmoney,  together  with  his  whole 
stock  in  trade,  consisting  in  a  multifarious 
variety  of  articles,  sudi  as  ropes,  tea, 
sugar,  whip-shafts,  porter,  ale,beer,l)utter, 
sand,  caum  stane,  nerrings,  nails,  cotton, 
wicks,  papers,  pens,  ink,  wafers,  thready 
needles,  tapes^  potatoes,  rubbers,  gundy, 
spunks,  colored  eggs  in  their  seasons,  &ic. 
&c.— constituting  what  was  then  called  a 
"  merchant,"  and  now  a  small  grocer. 
Mrs.  Flockhart  sat,  moreover,  in  a  **  front 
lolf*  in  Mr.  Pattieson's  ghostly  chapel 
in  Bristo  street,  and  was  WelMooked-upon 
by  all  her  neighbours,  on  account  of  the 
quality  of  her  visitors.  Her  premises 
were  situated  directly  opposite  to  Robb*8 
(now^Chalmers')  Entry ;  and,  within  a 
space  about  fifteen  feet  square,  she  had  a 
shop,  dwelling-house,  and  hotel,  agree- 
ably to  the  following  diagram  : 


r 


WtlXIMO   MOOSB. 


GlOMt. 


HOTBL. 
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Mrs.  Flockhart's  customers  were  vary 
numerous  and  respectable,  including  Mr. 
Dundas,  afterwaras  lord  Melville, — ^lord 
Stonefield,  —  lord  Braxfield,  —  Sheriff 
Cockhum, — Mr.  Scott,  &ther  of  sir  Walter 
— Mr.  Donald  Smith,  banker, — and  Dr. 
Cullen.  The  use  and  wont  of  these  eeih* 
tlemen,  on  entering  the  diop,  and  finding 
Mrs.  Flockhart  engaged  with  customers, 
was,  to  salute  her  wim  **  Hoo  do  ye  doo, 
mem  ?  "  and  a  eaup  de  cAapeau,  and  then 
vralk  **  ben  **  to  the  room,  where,  upon 
the  bunker  seat  of  the  window,  they  found 
three  bottles,  severally  containing  brandy, 


rum,  and  whiskey,  flanked  b^  biscuits  and 
gingerbread;    the  latter,  either  in  thin, 
crisp,  square  cakes,  called  ^  Parliament  ** 
•—in  round  pieces,  denominated  **  Snaps'* 
—or  in  thin  soft  cakes,  chequered  on  the 
surfiice,  and,  according  to  its  color,  called 
white  or  brown  **  Quality,''  and  biscuits. 
The  gentlemen   seldom  sat  down,  but, 
after  partaking  of  what  bottle  they  chose, 
walked  quickly  off.     Upon  certain  occa- 
sions, there  was  provided  more  solid  fare 
than  these  simple  refreshments — such  as  a 
chop-steak  stew,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Flock- 
hart's   own  skilful  nands.     This  enter- 
tainment, termed  a  '*  soss,"  was  always 
laid  out  on  the  bunker  seat  in  the  closet, 
which  was  covered  with  a  clean  napkin, 
there  being  room  besides  only  for  a  chain 
•   After  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
Mrs.   Flockhart,   despairing  oi*  another, 
her  stock  (£  800)  in  the  hands  of   a 
banker,  who  allowed  her  a  certain  annuity. 
But  she  afterwards  did  procure  another 
husband — ^namely,  a  highland  pedlar,  who, 
finding  his  hands  much  cramped  by  the 
annuity  affair^  proceeded  to  dilapidate  her 
atock  in  trade,  and  was  at  len^  caught 
stealing  ^ominous  article  l\  a  coil  of  ropes. 
The  old  lady's  banker,  who  was  also  Her 
relation,  then  ordered  the  hotel  to   be 
shut  up;   and   .she  died   afterwards    in 
Middleton's   Entry,   while  enjoying-  the 
said  annuity. 

DimHit*i, 

Dmuel  DougHat^t  Tavern,  or,  as  it  wa» 
more  commonly  called,  Dmoiie'i  Tavern, 
was  situated  in  the  Anchor  close,  near 
the  Cross.  The  house  of  which  it  com* 
posed  one  flat  is  extremely  ancient,  and 
was  probably  built  for  some  religion* 
purpose,  as  over  the  door,  which  is  tha 
second  on  the  left  hand  down  the  close, 
there  is  the  following  inscription—"  o 

LOBD   IK  THE   18  AL   MT  TBAIST. "      1>MI* 

file's  Tavern  has  been  shut  up  for  many 
years,  like  a  plague-cellar ;  and  the  door, 
and  the  long,  tall,  religious-looking  win- 
dows are  overgrown  wim  dust  Of  coiirse, 
it  is  at  present  impossible  to  get  ad- 
mission into  the  very  scene  of  the  orgies  of 
the  Pleydells  and  Fairfoids,  the  Hays 
and  the  Erskines,  of  Xbm  last  century; 
but  curiosity  may  be  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  the  outside  of  a  long  line  of 
windows,  indicating  a  calleiy  within,  alonf 
which  those  votaries  of  baccbanaliao  glory 
formerly  {lassed  to  their  orgies. 

During  the  period  when  it  flourished, 
Douglai't  was  one  of  the  most  noted  and 
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respectable  taTems-  in  Edinbuigh.  It 
could  only  be  reckoned  inferior  to  the 
Star  and  irarterf  in  Write "-'s  court,  which 
vras  kept  by  Cierihughj  a  ^  which  was 
the  chief  resort  of  the  then  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh    (who  had  all  their  regular 

{)arties  there,)  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Webster, 
ord  Gardenstone,  DaTid  Hume,  John 
Home,  and  James  Boswell.  The  entrance 
iDXoLifugUui't  was  by  alow  narrow  passage, 
and  up  a  few  steps — in  erery  respect  re* 
sembUng  the  description  of  Pleydell's 
Saturday-night  house  in  Guy  Manner! ng. 
The  guests,  before  getting  to  any  of  the 
rooms,  had  to  traverse  the  kitchen  —  a 
dark,  fiery  Pandemonium,  through  which 
numerous  ineffable  minbters  of  flame, 
were  constantly  flying  about,  like  the 
devils  in  a  sketch  of  the  valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  in  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. Close  bv  the  door  of  the  kitchen 
sat  Mis.  Douglas,  a  woman  of  immense 
balk,  splendidly  arrayed  in  a  head-dress 
of  stupendous  grandeur,  and  a  colored 
silk-gown,  with  daisies  upon  it  like  suih 
flowers,  and  tuUns  as  big  as  cabbages. 
Upon  the  entry  ot  gnests,  she  never  rose 
from  her  seat,  either  because  she  was  un- 
able from  fatness,  or  that,  by  sitting,  she 
might  preserve  the  greater  dignity.  She 
only  bowed  as  they  passed;  there  were 
numerous  waiters  and  slip-shod  damsels, 
ready  to  obey  her  directions  as  to  the 
rooms  in  which  the  customers  should  be 
disposed ;  and  when  they  went  out,  another 
graceful  bend  of  the  head  acknowledged 
her  sense  of  gratitude. 

Daunie  himself  (for  so  he  was  always 
called)  was — in  perfect  contrast  to  his 
wife — ^limber,  nimble,  and  insignificant. 
He  precisely  oersonified  Shakspeare's 
FranciSf  with  only  a  few  more  words,  bat 
folly  ^s  passive  and  inane.  The  cenius 
and  tongue  of  his  helpmate  had  evidently 
been  too  .much  for  him ;  she  kept  him  in 
the  most  perfect  subjection,  and  he  acted 
under  her  as  a  sort  of  head-waiter.  He 
spoke  very  seldom — only  when  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so  by  a  question— and 
seemed  to  hiive  no  ideas  farther  than 
what  were  required  to  make  a  mono- 
syllabic answer.  Quietness  — -  humble, 
peaceful,  noteless  quietness— was  the 
passion  of  the  man.  He  did  every  thing 
quietly — ^vralked  auietly,  spoke  quietly, 
looked  quietly,  ana  even  thought  quietly. 
He  lived  under  his  breath.  So  completely 
Was  he  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  quiet* 
ness,  or  such  was  the  effect  of  his  quiet 
habits,  that  he  acquired  a  trick  of  inter- 


jecting the  word  ^  quietly.'^  whenever  he 
opened  his  mouth,  or  adding  it  to  the 
ends  of  all  his  little  quiet  sentences, 
without  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
said  sentences,  or  the  turn  which  it  some- 
tiroes  gave  to  their  sense.  Nor  could  he 
restrain  himself  from  uttering  it,  even 
when  speaking  of  things  which  had  no 
relation  whatever  to  quietness.  A  gen- 
tleman one  day  on  entering  the  hous<^ 
and  *being  attended  by  Dotmie,  asked  him, 
in  a  trivial  way^  ^f  there  were  any  news 
to  day,  "  No— sir  *^  lisped  the  weakling, 
—  *'  though  —  I  — ^believe —  the  —  Castle 
has — ^bee^— firing —  the---day, — quietly.  " 
On  another  occasion,  beins  met  in  the 
street,  along  which  he  glided  like  a  ghost, 
he  was  asked  how  Bars.  Douglas  was 
to-day,  <*  Ou,— sir, — she's— aye^flytin — 
away — ^vtet^. " 

JDaunii^i  Tavern  was  renuurkable,  above 
all  other  things,  for  its  cheap  and  com- 
fortable suppers.  Vast  numbers  of  people 
of  every  rank  and  profession,  not  except- 
ing noblemen  and  jud|fes,  used  to  frMuent 
it  on  this  account.  Tnpe,  minced  coUons, 
riztartd  haddocks,  and  AocAei,  were  the^ 
general  fiure ;  and,  what  will  surprise 
modem  hosts,  as  well  as  modem  guests, 
sixpence  a-head  was  the  humble  charge 
for  dl  these  plenteous  purv^jrances  I  Yet, 
such,  were  tlie  effects  of  uaniers  good 
management,  that  he  got  rich  upon  Siese 
charges,  and  left  Mrs.  Douglas,  when  he 
died,  in  veiy  good  circumstances. 

The  convivudities  of  the  time  appear  to 
have  often  assumed  the  shape  of  supper- 

Sarties.  Undisguised  ^  even  aowa 
rinking"  was  not  the  habit  of  all.  There 
was  a  considerable  minorify  of  respect- 
able persons,  who  wished  to  have  some 
excuse  for  their  potations,  and  this  was 
afforded  by  their  professing  to  meet  at 
supper.  Neverthelws,  perhaps,  while  they 
seemed  to  gather  toaetber,  as  by  chance, 
in  Mrs.  Douglas's,  for  the  mere  sake  of 
the  '<  cramb  o'  tripe,"  or  the  ''  twa-three 
peas,*^  or  the  **  bit  lug  o'  haddo'  "  (for  such 
were  the  phrases]^  social  mirth  was  in 
trae  verity  their  only  object.  Nor  was 
the  supper  without  its  use ;  for,  though 
some  partook  of  it  only  as  an  incentive 
to  subsequent  potations,  it  generally  acted 
as  a  sort  of  ballast  in  steadying  their 
over-crowded  top-sails  through  the  tem- 
pests of  the  nig^t. 

The  rooms  in  JDatoue's  tavern  were  all 
in  a  string,  the  kitchen  being  placed  in  the 
first  rank,  like  a  ftigle-man,  and  serving  to 
remind  the  fuests,  at  fheir  entry,  of  ccc^ 
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tain  treats  and  indulgences  which  their 
stomachrwoald  not  otherwise  have  tikongfat 
•f.  Beyond  this,  there  was  a  passage  or 
gallery,  from  which  the  rooms  were  en- 
tered, as  well  as  lighted,  and  at  the  end 
was  a  laiige  room,  l^;hted  from  both  sides. 
The  latter  was  the  scene  of  many  a  game 
(similar  to  that  of  ^  high  jinks  "  described 
in  Guy  Mannering),  played  on  Saturday^ 
nights  by  a  club  of  venerable  compotaton, 
who  had  met  regularly  for  the  better  part 
of  a  century,  and  grown,  not  gny,  bot 
red^  in  each  other's  company. 


High  Jikks. 

This  drinking  sport,  well  known  in 
Scotland,  Allan  Ramsey  calls  a  **  dmuken 
game,  or  new  project  to  tbrink  and  be  rkL" 
Thus,  the  quaff  or  cup  is  filled  to  the  brim ; 
then  one  of  tlie  company  takes  a  pair  of 
dice,  and,  after  crying  Uy-jmki^  he  throws 
them  out :  the  number  he  casts  up  points 
out  the  person  that  must  drink ;  he  who 
threw  he^nning  at  himself  No.  1,  and 
so  round  till  the  number  of  the  persons 
agree  with  that  of  the  dice  (which  may 
Ikll  upon  himself  if  the  number  be  within 
twelve ;)  then  he  seU  the  dice  to  him,  or 
bids  him  take  them :  he  on  whom  they 
fell  is  obliged  to  drink,  or  pay  a  small 
forfeiture  in  money;  then  throws,  and  so 
or. :  but  if  he  forgets  to  ciy  Eyjmkt  he 
pays  a  forfeiture  into  the  bank.  Now  he 
on  whom  it  fells  to  drink,  if  there  be 
any  think  in  bank  worth  drawing,  gets 
it  all  if  he  drinks.  Tlien,  witn  a  great 
deal  of  caution,  he  empties  his  cup, 
sweeps  up  the  money,  and  orders  the  cup 
to  be  filled  again,  and  then  throws ;  for, 
if  he  err  in  the  articles,  he  loses  the  pri- 
vilege of  drawing  the  money,  llie  ar- 
ticles are  (1)  Drink.  (2)  Draw.  (3)  Fill. 
(4^  Cry  Hyjmka.  (5).  Count  iust.  (6) 
Choose  your  doublet  man,  ots .  wnen  two 
equal  numbers  of  the  dice  are  thrown, 
the  person  whom  you  choose  must  pay  a 
double  of  the  common  forfeiture,  and  so 
must  you  when  the  dice  is  in  hand.  **A 
vare  project  this,**  adds  honest  Allan,  ^  and 
no  bubble,  I  can  assure  you;  for  a  covet- 
ous roan  may  save  money,  and  get  him- 
Jtelf  as  drunk  as  he  can  desire,  in  less 
itian  on  bourns  time.'' 

Fa  em. 

Aeeordmg  to  Ramsiqr  IWert  were  **  A 
club  of  feir  drinkers  who  inclined  rather 
to  spend  a  shilling  on  ale  than  two-pence 
for  meat.     They  had  their  name  from  a 


rale  they  obsenred  of  obBging  thrmeclioj 
to  throw  all  they  left  in  the  cup  in  their 
own  feces ;  wherefofe,  to  save  their  feces 
and  clothes,  thev  prudent^  stt<^d  die 
liquor  clean  ont.'' 

A  DftllTKISO  SOK«. 

Fin  the  eiip,  the  bowl,  the  glass. 

With  wiae  and  ■pirita  high. 
And  we  will  drink,  whila  nrand  tktj 


Posh  qmeUy  roond  the  dnwght  agaia 

And  driak  the  goblet  low  i 
And  drink  ia  nvAtrh  ■woUiac  stnin. 


Pah  roond,  posh  rooAd,  ia  qoickeat  time. 

The  lowest  drop  be  spent. 
In  one  load  roond,  to     ffwKt  ond  C^fmg 

And  CHmm't  jmi  pmmtkmmt ! 
Fill  fill  again  !— fill  to  the  brim; 

Ti^—Lom  of  kommtjkmt ! 
Q«sff->  deeper  qoaff-^wUle  now  we 

Om  Whet^md  €)U*wi'#sI«ms/ 
PwA  round,  and  noad,  with  loadest  cheeis 

Of  mirth  and  revehy — 
Wo  drink  to— ITsmow't  mgh 

Aad--CAif*m»s  ^ssor^. 

Onco  more  f  while  power  shall  yet  remain. 
B'ea  wkh  ito  latest  bfeath,  ^ 

^i^^T^  oeasBLVEs  Dismm  md  Paim, 
And  imfkm$ mtilhaihl 

SbfVUnHbtt  25. 

85th  September,  1OT5.  About  this 
tmie  a  bird  of  the  cormorant  kind  flying 
over  the  river,  near  Rippon,  snapped  up 
a  ibh,  which  just  at  that  moment  had 
made  a  leap  from  the  water ;  while  the 
bird  was  devouring  his  prey  he  was  shot 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  on  being 
opened,  a  gold  broadi,  of  the  value  often 
gumea^  was  found  in  his  maw.  A  si- 
milar circomstance  happened  about  three 
months  before,  near  Dewsbui^  * 

The  cormorant  subsbts  upon  fish.  It 
is  probable  that  jewellery,  coin,  and  si- 
milas  articles  sometimes  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  these  voracious  birds,  had 
been  previously  swallowed  by  their  prey. 

Epitaph. 
In  the  Churchyard  of  Hythe, 
Ills  net  old  fisher  George  long  drew» 

Shoals  upon  shoals  he  caught, 
Till  Death  came  hauling  for  his  due. 
And  made  poor  Geoifs  hit  draught. 

*  British  Traveller. 
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Death  fishes  on  through  twiout  shapes; 

In  nin  it  is  to  fret ; 
Nor  fish  or  fisherman  escapes 

Death's  all-enclosing  net. 


h.  m 
September  25.— Day  hrealu  ..44 

Sun  rises      ..60 
—  sets  ...    6    0 
Twilight  ends   .    7  56 
Various  species  of  cereopsis,  helianthus, 
radbukin»   and    other   late    syngenecian 
plants  abound. 

Booksellers  of  Little  Britain. 
The  last  of  the  old  booksellers  in  Little 
Britain  was  Ballard,  remarkable  for  cu- 
rious divinity  catalogues,  who  died  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century.    The 
Hon.  Roger  North  gives  an  account  of 
the  place,  and  some  of  the  fratcrniiy  in 
the  century  preceding.      He  says,  ''Mr. 
Robert  Scott,  of  Little  Britain,  was,  in 
his  time,  the  greatest  librarian  in  Europe; 
for,  besides  his  stock  in  England,  he  nad 
warehouses  at  Fruicfort,  Paris^  and  other 
places,  and  dealt  by  factors.     After  he 
was  grown  old  and  much  worn  by  multi- 
plicity of  business,  he  began  to  think  of 
nis  ease,  and  to  leave  off:  hereupon  he 
contracted  with  one  Mr.  Mills,  of  St 
Paul's  Church  Yard,  near  £10,000  deep, 
and  articled  not  to  open  his  shop  any 
more.    But  Mills,  with  his  auctioneering, 
atlasses,  and  projects,  fiuled;    whereby 
poor  Scott  lost  above  half  his  means, 
but  he  held  to  his  contract  of  not  opening 
his  shop ;  and,  when  he  was  in  London, 
for  he  bad  a  country  house,  passed  most 
of  his  time  at  his  house  amongst  the  rest 
of  his  books;  and  his  reading  (for  he 
was  no  mean  scholar),  vras  the  chief  cn- 
teitainment  of  his  time.     He  was  not 
only  a  very  great  bookseller,  but  a  very 
conscientious  good  man;  and,  when  he 
threw  up  his  trade,  Europe  had  no  small 
loss  of  nim.    Little  Britain  was,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  a  plentiful  em« 
porium  of  learned  authors ;  and  men  went 
thither  as  to  a  market.     This  drew  to  the 
place  a  mighty  trade,  the  rather  because 
&ie  shops  were  spacious,  and  the  learned 
gladly  resorted  to  them,  where  they  sel- 
dom lailed  to  meet  with  agreeable  con- 
versation ;  and  the  booksellers  themselves 
were  knowing  and  conversable  men,  with 
whom,  for  the  sake  of  bookish  know- 
ledge, the  greatest  wits  were  pleased  to 


converse ;  and  we  may  iudge  the  time  as 
well  spent  there  as  (in  latter  days)  either 
in  taverns  or  coffee-houses,   though  the 
latter  hath  carried  off  the  spare  time  of* 
most  people.    But  now  this  emporium  is 
vanished,  and  the  trade  contracted  ipto 
the  hands  of  two  or  three  persons,  who^ 
to  make  good  their  monopoly,  ransack 
not  only  their  neighbours  of  tiie  trade, 
that  are  scattered   about  town,  but  all 
over  England ;  ave,  and  beyond  the  sea 
too;  and  send  abroad  their  circulators, 
and  in  that  manner  get  into  their  hands 
all  that  is  valuable ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
trade  are  content  to  take  their  refuse, 
with  which,  and  the  first  scum  of  the 
press,  they  furnish  one  side  of  a  shop, 
which  serves  for  the  sign  of  a  bookseller, 
rather  than  a  real  oni;   but,  instead  of 
selling,  deal  as  factors,  and  procure  what 
the  country  divines  and  gentry  send  for, 
of  whom  each  one  has  his  book-fitctor ; 
and,  when  vranting  any  thing,  writes  to 
his  bookseller,  and  pays  his  bill ;  and  it 
is  wretched  to  consider  what  pickpocket 
work,  with  the  help  of  the  press,  these 
demi-booksellers  make ;  they  crack  their 
brains  to  find  out  selling  subjects,  and 
ksep  hirelings  in  garrets,  on  hard  .meat, 
to  write  and  correct  by  the  groat ;  so  puff 
up  an  octavo  to  a  sufficient  thickness,  and 
there  is  six  shillings  current  for  an  hour 
and  a  halfs  reading,  and  perhaps  never 
to  be  read  or  looked  upon  after.     One 
that  would  go  higher  must  take  his  for- 
tune at  blank  walls  and  comers  of  streets, 
or  repair  td  the  sign  of  Baleman,  Innys^ 
and  one  or  two  more,  where  are  best 
choice    and    better   pennyworths."     In 
Creoffrev  Crayon's  Sketch  Book  there  is 
a  delightful  paper  on  the  residents  in 
Little  Britain. 


b«   Bl. 

Sepiember  26^ — ^Day  breaks  ..46 

Sun  rises     ..62 

—  sets  .    .    .    5  58 

Twilight  ends   .    7  64 

Damsons  and  bullices  ripening  &st. 


«A  HALF  HOLIDAY. 

«.r  (ho  Tear  Book.] 

One  sultry  summer's  afternoon,  having 
a  little  business  to  transact  at  Deptford, 
I  quitted  the  city  betimes,  resolving  not 
to  return  to  it  that  day,  but  after  accom- 
plishing my  purpose  to  wander  wherever 
my  incUnation  might  lead  me. 
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TIm  Tenenble  tower  x>f  St.  Nicholat 
church  was  tlte  ftrtt  objeet  of  afttention,  and 
I  baited  to  tranafer  it  to  my  sketch  book. 
The  body  is  a  mean  red-brick  building, 
erected  early  in  the  last  eenturr,  one  in- 
dividual— at  that  time  high  aheriff  for 
the  county — contributine  upwards  of  nine 
hundred  pounds  towards  the  cost  of  it 
Of  this  sum,  a  considerable  portion  was 
applied  to  the  *<  chamel  house/'  though 
I  know  not  whether  we  are  indebted  to 
this  gentleman's  munificence  for  those 
enormous  death's  heads,  crowned  with 
laurel,  which  grin  horribly  on  the  piers 
of  the  church-yard  gates. 

Passing  the  aim's  nouses  of  the  Trinity 
corporation,  I  came  presently  to  the 
RaTensboum,  which  having  first  received 
a  small  stream  from  Lee,  called  in  old 
records  **  the  little  bourne,''  disembogues 
itself  into  the  Thames  at  this  place. 

I  crossed  it  by  a  neat  iron  bridge  with 
stone  piers,  designed  by  Mr.  James 
Walker,  and  erected  by  Messrs.  Hunter 
and  English,  at  each  end  of  which  I 
observed  the  inscription  here  copied  i~^ 

IMCKPTUS. 
IV.    JUN  :    KOCCCIIV. 

pis:  vat:  oeoa:  iii.  lxxvii. 

AHN  :    BEG  :    LIT. 

ri  VITUS 

IV.  iVV  I   MOCCCXY. 

Dimt  mat:  oeo:  hi.  lxxviii. 
Aim  :  EEO  :  lv. 

I  remained  for  someminutes  lo9kingup  the 
sluggish  stream,  gleaming  in  the  mellow 
haie  of  noon  and  darkened  here  and 
there  with  craft  of  various  sorts  and  sizes, 
and  over  the  congregated  roo&  beyond  it 
to  the  ffreen-topt  hills  in  the  distance,  on 
one  of  which,  between  Peckham  and 
Sydenham,  I  had  often  traced  the  vestiges 
of  a  camp  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bray  in 
bis  Histoiy  of  Surrey,  supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  by  the  Komans,  but 
used  afterwards  by  the  Danes,  who  for 
a  long  time  lay  <*  at  rode,"  not  far  distant 
in  the  river  behind  roe,  pillaging  the 
country  *'  as  often  as  they  would,''  and 

Sutting  to  a  merciless  and  ignominious 
eath  the  pious  Alphege,  to  whom  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Greenwich  is 
dedicated.  These  musings  called  to  my 
remembrance  the  ''composure"  follow- 
ing, made  lon^  since  on  an  old  bone 
picked  up  within  the  limits  of  this  same 


Bonos !  Bona  I  Bonam  I  which  lOMm,  yoa 


He-ton«,  ahe-boBS,  bona  ol  die  neuter  gender. 
Or  by  what  name  socnper  thov  nay'tt  go. 
Bono  of  a  coiuin  afe»  toogk  bone  or  tondor  ! 
▲it  choo  a  rib  of  t^  iUntirioiia  Doiio 
flight  Sweyne  by  thoM  old  rogaM  who  wn>lo 

his  history  t 
Or  p«n  and  parcel  of  sonio  oCJbor  swoia  t 
Speak,  if  thou  canst  i^oak,  aad  reaolTe  thi 

myatery  1 
Thoa  wort,  aforotfano,  that  which  now  thoa  nt 
(For  certain  thinga  change  not  with  chang- 
ing time), 
H^ly,  aomo  hard,  ayioldiBg,  Bmgpmrt 
Too  atera  for  voiso>  too  rigid  for  a  ^yaio, 
8o  I'll  botaka  mo  to  mine  oaae  again, 
Reatrain  the  mom,  and  lay  aaide  my  pea. 

I  Strolled  onwards  to  Greenwich,  and 
came  soon  in  sight  of  the  new  church  ot 
St.  Mary,  finely  set  olT  by  the  green 
hill  beyond  it,  and  those  groves  of  soog 
forming  the  park,  which  I  soon  entered^ 
and,  seeking  a  quiet  spot,  lay  down  on  the 
soft  sward  to  gaae  at  the  deep  bliM 
heavens,  and  listen  to  the  pleasant  piping 
of  the  birds  around  me.  Of  these  tnere 
were  many,  and  they  sat  disconrsiitf  meal 
excellent  music  on  the  knotty  old  haw- 
thorns, silvered  with  age  and  partially 
leafless,  vrith  which  this  place  abounds.  I 
half  raised  myself  to  look  around,  and, 
though  every  thing  vras  boisterously 
happy,  derived  little  satis&ction  from  tht 
scene,  my  heart  melting  within  me  and 
becoming  rapidly  overshadowed  with 
heavy  thoughts,  and  bitter  reminiscenooa 

And  ao  it  often  chanmth,  firom  the  might 
Of  joy  in  minda  Chat  can  no  farther  go, — 
Aa  high  as  we  have  moaated  in  delight. 
In  oor  dejection  do  wo  aink  aa  low.* 

I  passed  round  One-tree-hill,  and  over 
a  green  level,  to  the  gate  which  opens 
upon  Vanbrugh  house,  and,  as  I  gazed  at 
that  ponderous  jumble  of  brick  and 
mortar,  thought  of  its  worthy  architect, 
and  this  apt  epitaph  upon  him  : — 

"  Lie  heavy  on  him  Earth  ! — for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee !" 

Nor  could  I  forget  that  reasonable 
wish  of  the  ancient  ethnicks,  which  gives 
it  so  much  point  —**  that  the  torn  be  stonea 
of  their  d^id  friends  might  be  light  unto 
them,  and  that  a  perpetuall  springe-tide 
of  all  kind  of  fragrant  flowers  might  en- 
circle their  verdant  graves." 

After  satisfying  a  pardonable  curiosity 
by  staring  in  mute  wonderment  at  its 
massy  ^  out  works,"  I  pursued  my  way 
through  Vanbrugh  fields^  and  soon  reached 


*  Wordtwoffth. 
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CUAIILTON  CHUUCH,  KKNT. 


Woodiuidi,  B  pretty  villa  of  modern  erec- 
tion, though  Dot  >  little  bleached  irilh  the 
*ihj  nut  of  uitiqniljr,  ttanding  in  k 
batter-cup  meadow,  reiy  like  a  mould 
of  blanche  raange  mrroUDded  with  t,  pro- 
Amiod  of  iliced  lamoD. 
-  On  emergin)!  from  (he  fields,  I  de- 
•ceuded  a  ihadjr  laoe  towirdi  the  river, 
commanding  to  Ihe  right  lome  romantic 
and  varied  (cenerj,  with  the  lower  of 
Chatlloo  church  peeiing  above  it. 

'  tbn*  wiih  p*ndui  bonglu 

The  thick  ■hrabi  cling,   ud   HnigJui);  «ki 

pnlnuia 
Thrirpollwdlniillc,*itbivjc]oaB«iirnmthed  ; 
While  (laiulcT  uUiai  a't  tb«  Uodj  bnw 


r  [rrj  • 


Thm  lbs  Inod  nrkoo  ring!  hn  double  chims  ; 
While,  uTtly  ■**»,  the  bluikbinl  Glli  the  ur 
With  lunorou  dcKUU,  uid  (he  ch*Uering]i]> 
Onitreakj  plumiiccnulleelhionghthcvDOd."* 
The  blank  and  honteleu  aspect  of  the 
llaiBet  at  low  water,  and  the  ewampy 
coMt  of  Encx  in  the  distance,  presented 
little  to  interest  a  mind  wasted  with  many 


•  BUckbcith,  * 


I,  1B<J 


rarei,  and  seeking  solace  in  the  genilenew 
luid  quiet  of  nature;  nor  was  the  monotony 
of  a  hot  dusty  road  likely  to  miniiler 
that  peace  of  which  I  was  now  in  qunt, 
and  in  reference  to  which  I  was  asking 
tnyielf,  in  the  words  of  good  old  Herbert, — 
'■  Bw«tpr«c<,*b«edostthoB  dwell  I  hambly 


I  toiled  up  the  steep  pietoresque  road 
leading  10  Charlton,  channed  wjih  iht 
beauty  and  seclusion  of  Ihe  grassy  dingles 
to  my  right,  beside  a  long  sunny  wall, 
occai  in  [tally  shad  owed  by  the  rich 
foliage  whicli  Irembled  over  it,  and  almost 
shut  out  from  view  Ihe  neat  church  tower 
terminsling  the  landscape.  On  reaching 
its  lummit  I  lay  down  on  the  grass  be- 
neath the  shelter  of  a  friendly  hedgr, 
— preferring,  with  Shakspeare,  the  silent 
■hades  of  a  hawthorn,  to  the  bewildering^ 
splendors  of  Ihe  richest  canopy — and  mads' 
the  accompanying  sketch  of  Charlton 
Church.* 


I  above   eDgMviai    I 
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I  passed  an  hour  hi  its  cemeterTy  coii- 
ning  over  the  epitaphs  with  which  it 
abounds,  and  listening  to  the  little  folks 
whose  **  young  ideas  "  were  Just  learning 
to  shoot  with  Dilworth  ior  a  primer, 
and  Priscian  for  a  buttf  in  the  adjoining 
school-room,  ^erected  at  the  charge  of 
Sir  William  Langhorne,  Bart.,  in  1713." 
And  truly  they  murdered  most  valiantly  the 
king's  English,  impetuously  and  obstinate- 
ly asserting  their  reversionary  interest  in 
every  <  on '— «  no  '— *  saw  '— •  was  '— 
« but ' — ^and '  tub'  which  they  stumbled  on, 
to  the  manifest  discomfiture  of  their 
worthy  pedagogue,  who,  in  despair  of 
rearing  the  "  tender  thought,  **  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  raising  the  cane. 

I  noticed  particularly  a  handsome  tomb 
to  the  memory  of  a  certain  gentleman  of  the 
place,**  who  by  industry  acquired,  by  eco- 
nomy improred.  and  with  equity  dispensed, 
a  considerable  fortune  amongst  his  surviv- 
ing friends.''  But  the  circumstance  most 
worthy  of  note  is,  that  the  name  of  this 
individual  should  have  proved  so  prophe- 
tic of  his  future  history,  for  I  found  it  to 
be  **  John  I\rii«eiiiiy,  esq.,"  and  that  he 
died  the  9th  Dec.  1756,  aged  57. 

Before  quitting  the  spot,  I  copied  the 
following  lints,  which  are  prettily  modu- 
lated, though  the  idea  expressed  in  them 
is  by  no  means  original, — 

"  Bariy,  briiht,  trwttent,  chtste  m  Bwalaff  dew. 
She  tputled,  wu  cxbiled,  Md  went  to  heaven."— 

•'  She  did  bttt  take  a  tmuient  glimpao  of  life. 
Found  it  replete  with  dangers  and  alamit. 

Then  shrunk  dbmayed  before  the  aeene  of 
■trife. 
And  fled  for  refuge  to  her  Saviour's  arms  " 

The  princely  house  built  by  Sir  Adam 
Newton,  opposite  the  church,  claimed  a 
brief  attention  on  account  of  its  marble 
chimney  piece,  so  exquisiteW  polished 
that  my  Lord  Doune  saw  reflected  in  it 
a  robbery  committed  on  Blackheath,  or 
as  some  say  Shooter's-hill,  and  so  oppor- 
tunely were  the  servants  sent  out  that  the 
thief  was  apprehended. 

I  returned  along  the  road  and  crossed 
Blackheath,  towards  Lee.  where  I  saw 
nothing  worthy  of  record  excepting  an 
old  seat  of  the  Boones,  and  their  fiimily 
vault  in  Uie  church  yard,  with  a  ponde- 
rous door  covered  with  rust  and  mildew, 
and  half  hidden  by  the  huge  fem-leaves 
fringing  its  **  devouring  mouth, "  and 
straggling  in  vrild  profusion  over  the  ciaiy 
steps  leading  to  it. 


f^umter  27. 


27th    September,    1788,    di«td,    aged 
seventy-four,  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  kni^t, 
architect  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
other  public  offices.     His  father  ¥ras  the 
great  stone-mason  of  his  time,  and  got  a 
vast  deal  of  money ;    but  could  not  keep 
what  he  got.     When  life  was  less  gaudy 
than  it  is  now,  and  the  ele^rant  indul- 
gences of  it  were  rare,  old  Taylor,  the 
mason,  revelled  at  a  village  in   Essex, 
and    kept    a   coach.      Excepting   some 
common  schooling,  a  fee  when  he  went 
pupil  to  Sir  Henry  Cheere,  and   just 
money  enough  to  travel  on  a  plan  of 
firuffal  study  to  Rome,  Robert  Taylor  got 
nouiing  from  his  father.  Before  his  purpose 
at  Rome  was  completed,  his  fiither  died  ; 
and  the  son  hurried  homewards  during  a 
war  on  the  continent.    Assuming  the  ap- 
parel of  a  friar  he  joined  a  Franciscan, 
and  so  passed  unmolested  through   the 
enemy's  camp.     When  he  came  to  En- 
land,  he  found  that  to  live  he  must  woric, 
and  that  his  work  must  be  good.    He, 
therefore,  worked  in   good  earnest;  ad- 
vanced himself  in  art  by  application,  and 
what  could  be  done  he  never  ceased  to 
do.    His  best  work,  as  a  sculptor,  is 
Guest's  monument  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey.    After  executing  Britannia  at  the 
B&nk,  and  the  bas-relief  in  the  Mansion- 
House  pediment,  he  relinouished  statuary, 
unless    incidentally  in   nouse-omamen^ 
and  confined  his  pursuits  to  architecture. 
Here  he  was  strone ;  for  he  was  sure  in 
his  principles,  and  correct  in  applying 
them*    His  plans  were  free  from  fiiults. 
In  reference  to  beauty,  perhaps,  his  Rich- 
mond villa  for  Sir  Charles  Asgill  is  the 
best    His  additions  to  the  Bank  constitute 
his  finest  public  work.    Lord  Grimstbn's, 
at  Gorhambury,  was  his  last  private  work. 
Old  London-bridge  he  altmd  in  1756 
and  1758,  as  it  stands  at  present,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Dance.    He  had  a  seat 
at  the  Board  of  Works,  was  survevor  to 
the  Admiralty,  Greenwich  hospital,  and 
the  Foundling  hospital,  with  numerous 
surveyorships  and  agencies  of  the  first 
property  in  the  kingdom.     As  the  archi- 
tect of  his  own  fortune,  there  is  no  in- 
stance in  art  like  it    Kent  died  worth 
£10,000,  and  Gibbs  about  £35,000.    Sir 
Christopher  Wren  built  the  first  palace, 
the  first  hospital,  the  first  cathedral,  fifty- 
five  churches,  the  Monument,  and  seven 
edier  public  edifices,  and  died  worth  only 
£50,000.      Sir  Robert   Taylor  realized 
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£180,000;  and  yet  he  nid  «wben  h« 
heg9Xi  life  he  wns  not  worth  eighteen 
pence  T     This  nstonishing  accumulation 
was  the  growth  of  his  last  forty  y^rs. 
He  nerer  slept  after  four  in  the  morning. 
When  he  had  a  joomey  to  make,  he  did 
it  in  the  night,  and  never  slept  on  the 
road  but  in  a  carriage.     When  other 
people  were  at  diversions,  he  was  in  bed> 
and  while  they  were  in  bed  his  day  was 
fer  advanced  in  useful  avocations.    His 
diet  was  little  animal  food,  and  no  wine. 
Thus,  in  temperance,  if  not  in  ima^^ina* 
tion,  he  may  be  compared  with  Sir  C. 
Wren.      In  them  was    another  resem- 
blance;  they  were  both  vei^  devout: 
whatever  might  be  the  distractions  of  the 
day,  they  found  opportunity,    like  the 
great  Boerhaave,  to  consecrate,  both  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  a  stated 
portion  of  their  Ume  to  religious  duties. 
in  d)e  moral  wisdom  of  life  they  were 
equally  to  be  envied.    Sir  Robert  Taylor 
knew  the  value  of  money,  but  it  did  not 
outweigh  claims  upon  his  justice.    When 
he  stepped  forward  in  any  public  trust,  in 
the  magistracy,  or  in  the  little  policies  of 
his  district,  his  intelligence  and  free  spirit 
carried  all  before  him.     His  honor,  mte- 
^rity,  and  the  experienced  purity  of  his 
intentions,  were  otten  relied  upon  for  the 
fulfilment  of  purposes  he  had  not  declared, 
and  the  reliance  was  never  disappointed. 
His  conduct  as  sheriff  of  Londoo  and 
Middlesex  in  1783  was  exemplary,  and 
he  was  then  knighted.     His  time,  pro- 
perty, experience  of  life,  assiduous  ef- 
fort, and  remote  influence,  all  were  at  the 
service  of  his  friends.      He  was  all  in- 
ventive wish  and  strenuous  co-operation. 
In  the  last  hour  of  life  his  friends  were  in 
his  thoughts.    He  nve  directions  in  their 
behalf,  and  suspended  the  consolations  of 
religion  till  he  nad  finished  letters  in  fiivor 
of  Mr.  Cockerell  and  Mr.  Craig,  who  had 
been  his  pupils,  to  get  them  new  pa- 
tronage, and  to  secure  to  them  better 
than  they  had.     In  half  an  hour  after- 
wards he  died.* 


September  37.— ^Day  breaks  . 
Sun  rises 
—  sets  .    . 
Twilight  ends 
Saffron  crocus  flowers. 


b.  n. 

4  9 

6  4 

5  50 

7  51 


*  OentA.  Magazine. 


^eptemftn:  28. 

MlLTOM*S   BlIKPMSSS. 

[For  the  YetLr-Book.] 

28  September,  1654.  Under  this  dale 
there  is  a  letter  from  Milton,  then  ^ 
siding  at  Westminster,  containing  some 
account  of  the  beginning  and  progress  of 
his  blindness.  A  copy  is  stibieiDed.  It 
is  addressed  to  Leonaid  Philaras,  an 
Athenian,  and  forms  part  of  a  small  col- 
lection of  Milton's  **  Familiar  Letters,^ 
published  by  Brabason  Aylmer  in  1674. 

H.  D.  Andrews. 

MUion'i  Letter. 

''  As  I  have  been  from  a  boy  a  great 
admirer  of  every  thing  that  bore  the  Gre- 
cian name,  and  more  particularly  of  your 
own  Athens,  so  likewise  have  I  been  ever 
fully  persuaded  that  that  city  would  some 
time  or  other  make  me  an  excellent  com- 
pensation for  the  attachment  which  I 
nave  always  expressed  towards  it.  This 
persuasion  of  mine  the  ancient  genius  of 
your  illustrious  country  has  kindly  ac- 
complished in  giving  me  an  Athenian 
friend,  so  strongly  endeared  to  me ;  who 
at  a  time  when  I  was  known  to  him  only 
by  my  writings,  and  at  an  immense  distance 
from  him,  sent  me  the  most  obliging  let^ 
ters,  and  afterwards  coming  unexpectedly 
to  London,  and  visiting  me,  when  I  was 
deprived  of  mj  sight,  even  in  that  dis- 
tressing situation,  which  could  add 
nothine  to  my  respect,  and  which  might 
be  slighted  by  many,  still  treated  me  with 
the  same  affection. 

**  Since,  therefore,  you  have  recom- 
mended me  not  to  relinquish  all  hopes  cf 
recovering  my  sight,  as  you  have  a  most 
intimate  friend  in  Mr.  Thevenot,  a  phy- 
sician of  Paris,  who  is  celebrated  for  his 
successful  treatment  of  disorders  in  the 
eye,  and  whom  you  offer  to  consult  on 
my  case,  if  you  can  hear  from  me  the 
cause  and  symptoms  of  my  blindness, 
which  it  will  oe  necessary  for  him  to 
know,  I  shall  certainly  comply  with  your 
wishes,  that  I  may  not  appear  to  reject 
assistance  from  any  quarter  which  per- 
haps may  be  providendy  sent  for  my 
reUef. 

*^  It  is  now  I  believe  ten  years,  more  or 
less,  since  I  found  my  sight  growing  weak 
and  dim;  at  the  same  time  I  experienced 
a  melancholy  affection  attended  with  dis- 
ordered bowels  and  flatulency.  If  I 
began  to  read  at  all  in  the  morning,  as  I 
was  accustomed    to   do,  my  eye  balls 
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inbtantlv  paiued  mt,  and  shrunk  from 
their  office,  but  recovered  after  a  moderate 
exercise  of  Uie  body.  Whenever  I  looked 
ftt  a  candle,  it  appeared  surrounded  with 
a  kind  of  rainbovf.  Not  a  long  time 
afterwards  a  darkness,  which  began  in  the 
left  part  of  my  eye  (for  that  eye  was  dim 
some  years  before  the  other)  concealed 
every  object  situated  on  that  side. 
Whatever  likewise  was  in  front  of  me,  if 
I  appeared  to  shut  my  right  eye,  appeared 
less.  My  other  eye  has  gradually  failed 
me  for  the  last  three  years ;  and,  a  few 
months  before  it  became  quite  dark,  every 
thing  which  I  looked  at  sted&stly  seemed 
to  swim  before  me,  sometimes  to  the 
right  hand  and  sometimes  to  the  left; 
continued  mists  appeared  settled  on  the 
whole  part  of  my  u>rehead  and  temples, 
which  usually  press  and  weigh  down  my 
eyes,  particularly  after  dinner,  until  the 
evening,  with  a  kind  of  sleeping  heavi* 
uess,  so  that  I  often  think  of  the  fate  of 
Phineas  in  Apollonius  :— 

In  purple  mi»t  profbaiid 
Hit  «ye«  Inrolv'd,  leeiii  on  its  ccntrs  deep 
To  tec  old  earth  turn  roondj  while  mate  be 

lay 
In  helpleM  drowtlnew. 

But  I  should  not  omit  to  mention,  tha. 
while  I  had  yet  some  sight  remaining,  as 
toon  as  I  lay  down  in  bed,  and  reclined 
on  either  side  with  mv  eyes  shut,  there 
used  to  shine  forth  an  abundance  of  light ; 
and  afterwards,  as  the  light  was  daily  on 
the  decrease,  colors  of  a  darkish  cast 
rushed  before  me  with  a  certain  inward 
and  violent  crush.  Now,  however,  the 
light  is  extinguished,  and  nothing  pre- 
sents itself  but  pure  darkness,  or  diver- 
sified as  it  were,  interwoven  with  a  cin- 
eritious  or  ash  color.  But  the  darkness 
which  coutinuallv  clouds  my  sight 
approaches,  as  well  by  night  as  by  day, 
ratner  to  a  white  than  to  a  black  hue; 
and  on  turning  my  eye  it  admits  a  small 
portion  of  light,  as  if  through  a  little 
crevice.  Although  this  may  afford  some 
hopes  to  the  physician,  yet  I  resisn  and 
compose  myself  as  in  a  case  that  deBes  a 
remedy.  I  likewise  often  reflect  on  this, 
that  since  to  every  man  are  allotted  many 
days  of  darkness  (as  we  are  told  by  the 
wise  man)  mine  as  yet  through  the  favor 
of  heaven,  which  has  given  me  leisure 
and  resources,  with  the  calls  and  conver- 
sations of  my  friends,  have  been  much 
more  easy  than  those  fatal  days.  But  if, 
as  it  is  written,  ^  man  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 


oeedeth  oat  of  the  iboiith  of  God,**  wfaa* 
reason  is  there  why  a  asan  should  nol  rest 
satisfied,  that  it  is  not  with  sight  alone, 
but  with  the  guidance  and  piovideiioe  of 
God,  that  his  evet  can  avail  him.  Sure^ 
while  he  regards,  while  he  considers  me, 
as  he  certainly  does,  and  leads  me,  as  it 
were,  by  the  hand  as  a  guide  throosh  the 
whole  of  my  life,  I  cannot  but  vriUingly 
resign  my  sight  to  him,  who  has  eo  or- 
dained iL  I  bid  yoa  adieu,  my  dear 
Philaras,  wfth  as  constant  and  fixed  affec- 
tion as  if  I  had  the  sight  of  Lynceaa.'' 

AuTUMii,  and  particularly  the  Evemmg 
of  Amhunnf  has  been  a  chosen  season  for 
atndy  and  reflection  with  some  of  the 
most  exalted  spirits  of  which  our  country 
can  boast.  Milton  we  know  to  have 
been  so  partial  to  this  period  of  the  year, 
and  so  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  its 
friendliness  to  poetic  inspiralioo,  as  to 
leave  it  on  record  that  he  felt  the  prompt- 
ings of  his  genius  most  effectual  and  mOis- 
hctory  to  himself  about  the  AtUmmmi 

To  Thomson,  who  partook  of  mueh  of 
the  sublimity,  and  possessed  an  anple 
share  of  the  pensive  enthusiasm  of  Mil- 
ton, we  are  indebted  for  an  express  tribute 
to  Autumn,  as  die  season  best  saited 
to  philosophic  thoo^t  and  poetic  com- 
position, lie  is  describing  the  retired  and 
contemplative  man,  who  watches  with 
discriminatinflT  admiration  the  phenomena 
of  the  revolvmg  year,  and  who  from  all 
he  sees  and  fisds  derives  a  source  of  the 
purest  and  most  pennament  enjoyment* 

He,  when  young  Spring  prutrudes  the  bant- 
ing genw, 
Matks  the  fbst  bad,  and  sacks  tho  bealdiAal 

gale 
Into  bis  freshened  son!  ;  her  genial  lunus 
He  fall  e^joye  ;  and  not  a  heeaty  Mows 
And  not  an  opening  l^oeeom  bveathee  in  vaia. 
In  miaimer  he*  beneaih  the  liTing  ihade* 
Such  as  o'er  frigid  Tempo  wont  to  wave 
Or  Henos  eocl,  read*  what  the  Mose,  <d 

theee 
Perhaps*  has  in  inunortal  nvmhero  tvag  : 
Or  what  the  dictatee  writes  :  and*  oft  an  eye 
Shot  roond*  rgoicet  in  the  yigorooi  year. 
When  JliifMMi'f  yellow  lostre  gilde  the  woild» 
And  tempts  the  sickled  swain  into  the  fidd* 
Seis'd  by  the  general  joy,  hit  heart  distends 
With  gentle  throes,  and  thivogh  the  tepid 

gleams 
Dcep-mosing,  then  he  heat  exeita  his  song. 

There  is  in  the  grey  and  sober  tinting  of 
an  Evening  im  Auiumny  in  the  man^- 
colored  hues  of  the  trembling  ft>liage,  m 
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the  fitful  sis^ing  of  the  breeze,  in  the 
mournful  call  of  tlM  partridge,  in  the  soft 
low  piping  of  the  red-breast,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  sweetly-plaintiTe  warbling  of 
the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  and  the  wood- 
lark,  a  union  of  sight  and  sound  which 
can  scarcely  fail  to  touch  the  breast  with 
a  corresponding  sense  of  pensive  plea- 
sure. More  especially  is  this  felt  to  be 
the  case,  if,  while  we  are  contemplating 
such  a  scene,  the  setting-sun,  hitherto 
shrouded  in  the  gathering  gloom,  should 
gleam  a  farewell  lustre  en  the  fields  ;  it 
is  then,  perhaps,  that  our  emotions  bar- 
m>Dize  most  completely  with  external 
nature;  it  is  then  that,  in  the  touching 
language  of  a  contemporary  poet,*  and  in 
the  same  exquisite  spirit  of  tender  en- 
thusiasm, we  must  wish  to  take  our  leave 
of  the  departing  luminary  i-^ 

Ftiewell,  farewell !  to  others  give 
Th«  light  thoQ  tak'st  from  me  : 

Vwewell,  farewell !  bid  othen  live 
To  joy,  or  misery. 

Say,  breathet  there  one  who  at  this  hour 

Beholds  thy  glories  shine. 
And  owns  thy  strangely-thrilling  power. 

With  feelings  sae.h  as  mine  1 

Tor  I  have  viewM  thee  as  a  friend. 

And  lov'd,  at  mom  or  eve» 
Tliy  golden  progress  to  attend. 

Thy  iiisty  last  look  receive. 

llion  wiukess  of  my  lonely  dieams, 

Inspirer  of  my  shell, 
Like  Memnon's,  answering  to  thy  beami* 

Not  yet — not  yet  farewell  I 

How  soft,  how  tender  a  repose 

O'er  Natare  sheds  its  balm. 
Like  sorrow,  mellowing  at  the  dose. 

To  resignation  calm ! 

While  man's  last  murmur,  hush'd  to  rest* 

Steals  gradual  from  the  ear. 
As  the  world's  tumult  from  a  1>feast 

Where  heav'n  alone  is  dear* 

O'er  all  my  soul  seems  gently  shed 

A  kindred  soften'd  light ; 
I  think  of  hopes  that  loi^  have  fled. 

And  scaieely  mourn  their  flight. 

Once  more  farewell !    Anotlite  day. 

To  all,  or  dark  or  glsd. 
Fleets  with  thy  ranii^'d  orb  away. 

And  am  I  pleas'd  or  sad  1 

1  know  not.     All  my  soul  to  speak. 

Vain  words  their  aid  deny  ; 
But,  oh,  the  smile  is  on  my  cheek. 

The  tear  is  in  mine  eye  I 

It  is  this  Umler  meUmekofy,  an  emotioa 
originating  from  some  of  the  fiaest  feel- 

•  Mr*  Chauncy  Hare  Townsuend. 


ings  which  do  honor  to  the  human  lieart, 
that  has  rendered  the  evening  of  the  day 
and  year  so  peculiarly  a  favorite  with 
the  lovers  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God. 
It  is  then  we  cease  to  commune  with  the 
world  of  man ;  we  turn  disgusted  from 
its  cal^,  its  follies,  and  its  crimes,  to  seek 
in  solitude  and  contemplation,  in  the 
fields,  and  woods,  and  oy  the  &1I  of 
waters,  that  peace  and  consolation,  that 
wisdom,  and  that  hope,  without  which 
our  being  here  would  be  as  the  mockery 
of  an  idle  dream,  and  our  waking  from 
it  but  one  scene  of  inextinguishable  re* 
gret.  It  is,  in  ftict,  through  the  vicissi- 
situde  and  decay  of  all  around  us,  through 
the  solemn  and  the  dying  aspect  of  this 
monitory  season,  that  the  voice  of  our 
Creator  speaks  in  tones  that  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  They  admonish  us,  that 
we  too  are  hastening  to  a  temporary  dis* 
solution ;  that  the  spring  and  summer  of 
our  days  have  past,  or  are  fleeting  fast 
away ;  that  the  hour  is  come,  or  shall 
approach,  when  the  blanched  head,  the 
enfeebled  eye,  and  tottering  step  shall 
assimilate  our  state  to  that  of  the  fiiuied 
and  the  fiillen  leaf;,  when  the  pride  and 
▼igor  of  this  earthly  frame  shall  wither 
and  be  extinct,  and  the  heart  that  throbbed 
with  joy  or  grief,  with  anger  or  with  love, 
shall  cease  to  beat  for  ever  1— These  are 
reflections  which  give  birth  to  the  noblest 
emotions  that  can  animate  the  breast  of 
man.  We  are  dying  mid  a  dying  world, 
an  idea  which  can  scarcely  be  entertained 
without  extinguishing  in  our  minds  every 
harsh  and  hurtful  passion — without  our 
feeling,  indeed,  for  all  that  live  around 
us,  that  holy  sympathy,  that  kindling 
charity,  from  which  the  strifes  and  bick- 
erings, the  envy  and  the  hatred,  of  a  self- 
ish world,  must  sink  appalled  away. 
They  are  reflections  too,  which,  while  they 
inclme  us  to  humility  and  philanthropy, 
to  that  kindness  and  commiseration 
which  a  mutual  and  a  general  fate  have 
awakened  in  our  bosoms,  lead  us,  at  the 
same  time,  and  by  the  most  delightful 
of  channels,  a  love  for  all  that  live^,  to 
put  our  trust  in  Him  with  whom  *^  there 
IS  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning."* 

h.  m. ' 
September  28.— Day  breaks  *    .    4  11 

Sun  rises     ..66 
—  sets    ...    5  54 
Twilight  ends   .    7  49 
Autumn  crocus  flowers. 


*  Dr.  Drake's  Bvenmga  in  Autumn. 
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MiCHABLMAS   DaY. 

For  usages  upon  thia  festiTal,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  Every-Dt^  Bookf 
vrhere  tliere  is  much  upon  the  custom, 
still  ^neral  in  England,  of  eating  gooee 
at  Michaelmas. 

Goate, 

In  France  the  goose  is  in  little  repute 
as  a  dish,  and  seldom  appears  upon  the 
tables  of  Parisian  epicures.  The  flesh 
thev  condemn  as  coarse  and  unwholesome; 
and  the  apple-sauce,  when  mentioned, 
never  fails  to  elicit  flashes  of  astonish* 
ment,  sabtiding  into  pe^  of  bnghtcr. 
But  Urn  liTen  and  thigha  of  geese^ 
leamedlj  made  mto  pies,  and  property 
truflled, '  fMtfb  defoies  graSf  are  reckoned 
a  most  oelicate  article;  although  they 
have  killed  nearly  as  many  gastronomers 
as  the  small  pox  and  scarlet  fever  have 
destroyed  children.  The  department  of 
Perigord,  with  Toulouse  and  Bayonne, 
used,  notwithstanding,  to  cook  annually, 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,  about  120,000  of 
these  lethiferous  pitM.  Large  droves  of 
geese  were  anciently  led  from  Picardy  to 
Italy,  waddling  over  Uie  Alps,  and  con- 
stantly stooping,  according  to  their  pru- 
dent custom,  under  the  lofty  triumphal 
arches  which  they  happened  to  pass  in  their 
way.  Yet  geese  are  not  so  stupid  as  they 
are  generally  supposed  to  be.  The  &- 
mous  chemist,  Lemery,  saw  a  goose  turn- 
ing the  spit  on  which  a  turkey  was  roast- 
ing, unconscious,  we  hope,  that  some 
friend  would  soon  accept  the  office  for 
her.  Alas  I  we  are  all  turnnnit  in  this 
world ;  and  when  we  roast  a  ffriend  let  us 
be  aware  that  many  stand  ready  to  return 
the  compliment.* 

Rue  aux  Ours  is  the  name  of  a  street  in 
Paris,  formerly  called  Rue  aux  Oues^  an 
obsolete  term  for  oks  fgeese)^  and  was 
given  to  it  on  account  otthe  great  num- 
ber of  rotisseurs  that  resided  m  it.  The 
authors  of  the  *'  Dictionnaire  historiqoe 
de  la  Ville  de  Paris  "  say ;— *«  The  capons 
of  Mans,  the  pullets  of  Mezerai  fattened 
by  art,  the  chickens  of  Caux,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  luxuries,  were  absolutely  un- 
known in  those  old  times  of  moderation 
and  continence,  when  good  morals  pre- 
vailed, and  our  Others,  les^  ^nsual  and 
delicate  than  the  present  generation,  re- 

*  Notes  to  TabillaCib«ria,dtMl  in  Tine's 
Toleseopo,  1833. 


galed  themselves  upon  geem,  a  kind  of 
fowl  despised  in  an  age  when  sensualiUr 
and  gli|ttony  have  the  ascendancy.    U 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  thai 
turkeys  appeared  in  France,  that  is  to  say, 
a  few  years  after  the  discoveiy  of  the 
West    Indies.      They    were    originallj 
brought  from   Mexico,  where  they   aie 
common.    It  is  said  that  the  first  turkey 
was  served  up  at  the  marriage  of  Chairles 
IX.,  and  was  considered  an  extraordinanr 
dainty.*^  ^ 

Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Rochester,  took  orders  at  Wadham 
CoUege»  Oxfotd,  and  at  the  restoration 
beonu  dhaplttn  t»  the  wixtf  and  pio- 
fijgnlpdakeof  Backinghani.  At  his  first 
dinnmr  with  tlie  duke,  his  grace,  observing 
a  goose  opposite  to  his  chaplain,  remarked 
that  he  wondered  why  it  generally  hap- 
pened that  geese  were  placed  near  ttie 
cleigy.  **  I  cannot  tell  the  reason,**  said 
Sprat,  ^  but  I  shall  never  see  a  goose 
again  but  I  shall  think  of  your  grace." 

Sprat  was  the  son  of  a  countiy  clergy- 
man, who  sent  him  to  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
in  mathematics,  poetrv,  and  wit.  His 
repartee  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  won 
the  favor  of  that  nobleman,  who  found  in 
Sprat  the  man  he  wanted.  The  duke 
deemed  his  own  writing  imperfect,  until 
they  had  his  chaplain's  approbation. 
Sprat's  prefonnent  was  rapia.  He  oh- 
tamed  a  stall  at  the  church  of  St.  Marga- 
ret, Westminster,  a  canonry  of  Windsor, 
the  deaneiy  of  Westminster,  and  the  see 
of  Rochester  The  revolution  stayed 
his  further  promotion,  and  involved  him 
in  unmerited  disgrace.  He,  and  other 
distinguished  persons  were  chaiged  with 
unjustly  conspiring  to  restore  James  II., 
and  seize  queen  Mary*  The  &lsehood  of 
this  aecusation  was  cfiscovered,  and  they 
vrere  released.  Sprat  spent  his  remaininff 
life  in  privacy,  except  when  he  judged 
the  situation  of  afiairs  peculiarly  de- 
manded his  seal,  and  then  it  biased  up. 
It  flamed  fiercely  during  Sacheveiel  s 
trial.  His  piety  was  sincere,  and  he  kept 
as  a  day  of  devotion  the  anniversary  of 
his  escape  from  the  wicked  snare  laid  for 
his  life.  For  his  share  in  drawing  up 
the  thanksgiving  for  James's  queen  being 
pregnant  he  was  ridiooled  in  a  balM' 
D^nning^ 

is  in.  373. 
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Two  Toau,  and  Nat, 
Id  oooAcil  §atp 
^    To  rig  out  a  UianksgiviBf  > 
And  make  a  prayer 
For  a  thing  in  air. 
That**  neither  dead  nor  liriBf  • 

The  ^  Two  Toms  and  Nat''  refer  w 
Thomas  Sprat,  bishop  of  Rochester; 
Thomas  Wnitc,  bishop  of  Peterborough ; 
and  Nathaniel  Crew,  bishop  of  Durham.* 


h*  ni« 

SqfUmber  39^ — Day  breaks  .    .    4  13 

Sun  rises      ..68 

—  sets  ...    5  52 

Twilight  ends   .    7  47 

Swallows  migrate,  but  a  few  remain 

tUl  October. 


SWBARIIIG-IH   THE   ShCRIFF   OF  LoNDOBT 

AND  Middlesex. 

On  the  day  after  Michaelmas  day,  or, 
if  that  day  hXk  on  a  Sunday,  on  the 
Monday  following,  the  lofd  mayor  and 
aldermen  proceed  from  Guildhall,  and 
the  two  snerifis,  with  their  respective 
eouiMDies,  proceed  from  their  particular 
balli^  and  embark  on  the  Thames,  his 
lordship  in  the  city  barge,  and  the  sherifls 
in  the  company's  bartj^e,  and  thus  go,  in 
aquatic  state,  up  the  river  to  Palace-yard. 
They  land  there,  and  proceed  to  the  court 
of  exchequer ;  where,  after  salutations  to 
the  bench  (the  cursitor  baron  presiding), 
the  recorder  presents  the  two  sheriffs. 
The  several  writs  are  then  read,  and  the 
sheriffs,  and  the  senior  under-sheriff,  take 
the  usual  oaths. 

There  are  ceremonies  on  this  occasion, 
in  the  court  of  exchequer,  which  vulgar 
error  supposes  to  be  a  trial  of  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  new  sheriffs  for  their  office, 
whereas  the  sheriffs  have  not  the  least 
concern  with  the  formal  chopping  of 
sticks,  and  counting  of  hobnails. 

The  tenants  of  a  manor  in  Shropshire 
are  directed  to  come  forth  to  do  their 
suit  and  service.  The  corporation  of 
London  being  tenant  of  the  manor,  the 
senior  alderman  below  the  chair  stept 
forward  and  chops  a  single  stick,  in  token 
of  its  having  been  customary  for  the 
tenants  of  that  manor  to  supply  their  l^rd 
with  fuel. 


The  owners  of  a  forge  In  the  pwlsh  of 
8t  Clenent  (which  fbrmeriy  belonged  to 
the  city,  and  stood  in  the  high*road  firom 
Aft  Tempile  to  Westminster,  but  now  no 
Vmper  exists)  are  then  called  forth  to  do 
their  ioit  and  service;  when  an  officer  of 
the  court,  in  the  presence  of  the  senior 
alderman,  produces  six  horse-shoes  and 
sixty-one  nobnails,  which  are  counted 
over  in  form  before  the  cursitor  baron, 
who,  on  this  particular  occasion,  is  the 
immediate  representative  of  the  sovereign. 
The  origin  of  this  latter  usage  is  a  grant 
in  t235,  from  Henry  III.,  to  Walter  de 
Bruin,  a  farrier,  of  the  said  piece  of 
ground,  whereon  to  erect  a  forge,  he  ren- 
dering annually  to  the  exchequer,  for  the 
same,  a  ouit-rent  of  six  horse-shoes,  with 
the  nails  oelonging  to  them.  In  process 
of  time  the  ground  became  vested  in  the 
city,  and,  though  now  lost  ta  it,  the  city 
still  renders  the  quit-rent 

After  these  ceremonies  the  civic  author- 
ities re-embark  in  their  barges,  and  return 
to  Blackfriars'  bridge,  whence  they  pro- 
ceed in  the  state  carriages  to  the  company's 
hall,  and  partake  of  an  elegant  dinner.^ 

And  so— as  of  ancient  usage— ends 
September  with  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don. 


EDrMBURGK. 


September,  in  the  Tear  Bo<^  may 
agreeably  end  with  a  £sct  or  two,  omitted 
before,  relating  to  the  ancient  metropolis 
of  Scotland,  its  old  shops  and  residents, 
old  modes  of  doing  business,  and  old 
manners,  now  extinct  or  obsolete. 

The  small  booths  in  Edinburgh,  around 
St.  Giles,  part  of  which  were  first  erected 
In  1555,  continued,  till  1817,  to  defdrm 
its  outward  sppearance.  Long  before 
their  destruction,  the  booksellers  at  least 
had  found  the  **  cabinned  space"  of  six  or 
seven  feet  too  small  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  tiieir  fast  increasing  wares,  and 
removed  to  larger  shops  in  the  square ; 
but,  to  compensate  this  change,  a  great 
number  of  oealers  in  toys,  gloves,  &c., 
had  tdien  up  their  abode  in  the  knimet — 
for  so  were  tne  shops  designated  upon  the 
north  side  of  the  cathedral.  There  were 
also  shops  under,  and  at  the  ends  of,  the 
Old  Tolbooth.  One  of  these,  at  the  east 
end,  not  more  than  seren  feet  long,  and 
Huree  feet  wide,  was  occupied  by  an  old 


•  Nobis. 


*  Gonta.  Mag. 
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gloTer  named  K— >-^y  who,  with  his  cara 
Mpota,  stood  retailing  his  wares  within  its 
narrow  limits,  for  nearly  half  a  €entury« 
They  had  not  a  fire,  eren  in  winter— 
there  being  no  room  for  such  a  conTeni- 
ence ;  and  this  was  a  specimen  of  the  life 
led  by  all  the  patient  creatures  who  kept 
similar  shops  in  the  neighbourhood,  most 
of  whom,  upon  the  demolition  of  tha 
krames,  and  the  general  alterations  of  the 
town  which  then  took  place,  retired  from 
business  with  competent  fortunes. 

One  of  the  largest  of  these  booths,  adja- 
cent to  the  north  side  of  the  New  or  High 
Church,  and  having  a  second  story,  was 
occupied,  during  a  great  part  of  the  last 
century,  by  Messrs.  Kerr  and  Dempster^ 
goldsmiths.  The  first  of  these  gentlemen 
had  been  member  of  parliament  for  the 
city,  and  was  the  last  citizen  who  ever 
held  tliat  office.  Such  wai  the  humility 
of  people's  wishes,  in  those  days^  respect- 
ing their  houses,  that  the  honorable  mem- 
ber for  Edinburgh  actually  lived,  and  bad 
a  great  many  children,  in  the  small  space 
of  the  flat  over  the  shop,  and  the  cellar 
under  it,  which  was  lighted  by  a  grating 
in  the  pavement  of  the  square.  The  suI]h 
terraneous  part  of  his  house  was  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  nursery,  and 
proved  so  insalubnous,  that  all  his  child- 
ren died  successively  at  a  particular  age, 
with  the  exception  of  his  son  Robert, 
who  had  the  good  luck  to  be  bom  much 
more  weakly  than  the  rest,  and,  being 
sent  to  the  country  to  be  nursed,  grew  up 
to  he  the  well-known  author  of  the  Lira 
of  Robert  Bruce,  and  other  works. 

All  the  goldsmiths  of  Edinburgh  were 
eollected  in  the  Parliament  Close,  whither, 
of  course,  all  the  country  people  resorted, 
during  the  last  centunr,  to  purchase  the' 
silver  tea-spoons  whico  always  preceded 
their  nuptials.  It  was  then  as  customary 
in  the  country  for  the  intending  bride- 
groom to  take  a  journey,  a  few  weeks 
before  his  marriage,  to  the  Parliament 
Close,  in  order  to  buy  the  silver  tpune$, 
as  it  was  for  the  bride  to  have  her  clothes 
and  stock  of  bed->fumitttre  inspected  by 
a  committee  of  matrons  upon  the  wedding- 
eve.  This  important  transaction  occa- 
sioned two  journeys ;— one,  in  order  to 
select  the  spoons,  and  prescribe  the  initials 
which  were  to  be  marked  upon  them  ;— 
the  other,  to  receive  and  pay  for  them* 
The  goldsmiths  of  Edinburgh  then  kept 
scarcely  any  goods  on  hand  in  their  shops, 
and  the  smallest  article  had  then  to  be 
bespoken  fiom  them  some  time  before  it 


was  wanted.  An  octogenarian  goldsmith, 
who  entered  as  an  afiprentice  about  the 
beginning  of  Georse  the  Third's  reign, 
says  that  they  were  beginning  only,  at  that 
time,  to  keep  a  few  trifling  articles.  Pre- 
vious to  tliat  period,  also,  another  old 
custom  had  been  abolished.  It  had  been 
usual,  upon  both  the  occasions  above 
mentioned,  for  the  goldsmith  to  adjourn 
with  his  customer  to  John's  Coflee-house, 
or  to  the  JBat^n  Hole  (which  was  then  a 
tavern),  and  to  receive  the  order,  or  the 
payment,  in  a  comfortable  manner,  over 
a  dram  i|nd  a  coup  of  small  ale;  which 
were,  upon  the  first  occasion,  paid  for  by 
the  customer,  and,  upon  the  second,  by 
the  trader;  and  the  goldsmith  then  was, 
perhaps,  let  into  the  whole  secret  counsels 
of  the  rustic,  including  a  history  of  his 
courtship — in  return  for  which,  he  would 
take  oains  to  astonish  his  customer  with  a 
sketch  of  the  city  news.  As  the  views 
and  capitals  of  the  Parliament  close 
Goldsmiths  became  extended,  these  plea- 
saut  customs  were  relentlessly  abandoned.* 


b.  mis 

September  30.~Day  breaks .    . 

4  16 

Sun  rises      .     . 

6  10 

•"^  sets  ... 

5  50 

Twilight  ends  . 

7  44 

Asters  all  in  flower. 

P.  8. 

A  few  days  ago  an  accident  threw  in 
my  way  a  small  pocket  volume,  upon  a 
subject  which  I  bad  little  disposition  to 
inquire  about.  However,  I  read  it,  and 
never  was  more  riveted  b^  a  book.  I 
venture  to  decUire  my  conviction  that  all 
persons  who  have  not  seen  it,  whether 
gentle  or  simple,  old  or  young,  of  either 
sex,  will  ba  equally  pleased.  Upon 
mention  of  the  title  the  rich  may  frown, 
and  fair  ladies  smile  disdainfully,  but, 
if  they  read  the  work,  they  will  confess 
their  mistake.  It  is  ''  The  Working-man's 
Companion — the  Results  of  Machinery  ** 
The  price  of  the  volume,  although  it  con- 
tains 216  pages,  neatly  printed  upon 
good  paper,  is  only  ''One  Shilling  and 
llireepence  bound  in  cloth."  It  is  not 
only  the  cheapest,  but  the  best  pocket- 
book  of  recreation  and  instruction  I  am 
acquainted  with ;  and  I  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  every  reader  of  the  Tear  Book^ 

W.  Hoys. 

*  ChmnbcTt's  Traditions  of  Edinbuigh,  ii.  305. 
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Th«  hedfrer  Hopping  npi,  amid  the  Imtn, 
Which  time,  o'er  head,  id  ererf  color  wmm ; 
The  milkmaid  paaiiing  with  a  timid  look. 
From  none  to  ilone,  acrou  the  brimming  brttoki 
The  cotler  jonmeyiDg,  with  hii  noisy  iwine, 
AIdd^  the  wood-iide  where  the  branchei  twine. 
Shaking  from  moify  oaki  the  acorn*  bmwD, 
Or  fmm  the  hvdgei  rad  bawi  daihing  down. 

Clibb's  SIttpherft  Calendar 
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Class's  Shepherd' b  Calemiar.  whence 
the  lines  are  taken  on  the  preceoing  ^eif^, 
affords  a  natural  picture  of  the  waning 
year. 


Katnre  now  spreads  ajround,  in  dreary  hoe, 
A  pall  to  cover  all  that  smniner  ksew  ; 
Yet,  in  the  poet's  soliury  way. 
Some  pleasing  objects  for  his  praise  delay  ; 
Something  that  makes  him  pause  and  torn 

again. 
As  every  trifle  will  his  eye  detain  : — 
The  free  horse  nistling  throogh  the  stubble 

field; 
And  cows  at  lair  in  rashes,  half  eonceal'd ; 
With  groups  of  restless  sheep  who  feed  their 

fiU, 
O'er  clear'd  fields  rambling  wheresoever  they 

will; 
The  natters,  rostling  in  the  yellow  woods. 
Who  tease  the  wild  things  in  their  solitndes ; 
The  hunters  from  the  thicket's  avenue. 
In  scarlet  jackets  ;startling  on  their  view. 
Skimming  a  moment  o'er  the  russet  plain. 
Then  hiding  in  the  motley  woods  again ; 
The  ploppiI^;  gun's  sharp,  momentary  diock, 
Which  Echo  bustles  from  her  cave  to  mock  ; 
The  bawling  song  of  solitary  boys. 
Journeying  in  raptor  eo'er  their  dreaming  joys. 
Hunting  the  hedges  in  their  reveries. 
For  wilding  fruit  that  shines  upon  the  trees  ; 
The  wild  wood  music  from  the  lonely  dell, 
Where  merry   Gypseys   o'er  their   raptures 

dwell. 
Haunting  each   common's  wild   and   «onely 

nook. 
Where  hedges  run  as  crooked  as  the  brook. 
Shielding  their  camp  beneath  some  spreading 

•ak. 
And  bat  discovered  by  the  ctrding  smoke. 
Faffing,  and  peeping  up,  as  wills  the  breese 
Between  the  branches  of  the  colored  trees  ^— 
Such  are  the  pictures  that  October  yields. 
To  please  the  poet  as  he  walks  the  fields ; 
While  Nature — ^like  fair  woman  in  decay. 
Whom  pale  consumption  hourly  wastes  away— 
Upon  her  waning  features,  winter  chill, 
Wean  dreams  of  beauty  that  seem  lovely  still. 
Among  the  heath-furae  still  delights  to  dwell> 
Quaking,  as  if  with  cold,  the  harvest  bell ; 
And  mushroom-buttons  each  mobt  morning 

brings. 
Like  spots  of  snow-shine  in  dark  fairy  rings, 
inid  shines  each  hedge  in  aatomn's  gay  pa- 
rade; 
And,  where  the  eldern  trees  to  autumn  fade. 
The  glossy  berry  picturesquely  cleaves 
Its  swarthy  bunches  'mid  the  yellow  leaves. 
On  which  the  tootling  robin  feeds  at  will. 
And  eoy  hedge-cparrow  stains  iu  little  bill. 
The  village  dames,  as  they  get  ripe  and  fine. 
Gather  the  bunches  lor  their  "  eldern  wine  ;" 
Which,  bottled  up,  becomes  a  rousing  charm, 
T%  kindle  Wiatei^s  icy  bosom  warm  ; 


A  nd,  with  its  merry  partner,  nut-brown  beer. 
Makes  ixp  the   peasant's  ^^»*'«»— ■-^Ti'ig 
cheer. 


Like  to  a  painted  saap  the  landskape  ».  , 
And  wild   above    shine  the  cloud-thronged 

skies. 
That  chase  each  other  on  with  hurried  paee. 
Like  living  things,  as  if  they  ran  a  race. 
The  winds,  that  o'er  each  sudden  tempest 

brood. 
Waken,  like  spirits,  in  a  startled  mood ; 
Flirting  the  sear  leaves  on  the  bleaching  lea. 
That  litter  under  every  fading  tree ; 
And  pausing  oft,  as  falls  the  patting  rain ; 
Then  gathering  strength,  and  twirling  them 

again. 
Till   drops  the  sudden  calm  : — the   hurried 

mill 
Is  stopt  at  once,  and  every  noise  is  still ; 
Save  crows,  that  from  the  oak  trees  qoawkiag 

spring. 
Dashing  the  acorns  down  with  beating  wing. 
Waking  the  wood's  shorn  sleep  in  noises  low. 
Patting  the  crimpt  brake's  withering   brown 

below  ; 
And  whirr  of  starling  crowds,  that  dim  the 

light 
With  mimic    darkness,    in  their   numerous 

flight ; 
Or  shrilly  noise  of  puddocks'  feeble  wail. 
As  in  slow  circles  round  the  woods  they  sail  ; 
While  huge  black  beetles,  revelling  alone. 
In  the  dull  evening  bum  their  heavy  drone. 
These  trifles  linger,  through   the  shortening 

day. 
To  cheer  the  lone  bard's  solitary  way  ; 
Till  suriy  Winter  comes  with  biting  breath. 
And  strips  the  woods  and  numbs  the  scene 

with  death ; 
Then  all  is  still  o'er  woods  and  field  and  plain. 
As  nought  had  been,  and  nought  would  be 

again. 


Most  of  the  winter  birds  which  fluent 
our  islands  arrive  in  October.  Numerous 
sea  fowls  at  stated  periods,  or  at  uncer- 
tain intervals,  perform  short  migrations  to 
and  from  difierent  parts  of  the  island. 
The  ring-ousel  comes  soon  after  Michael- 
mas ;  the  Royston  crow  arrives  in  Octo- 
ber; the  redwing  about  the  middle  of 
October ;  the  fieldfare  and  woodcock  keep 
arriving  all  October  and  November;  the 
snipe  and  jack  arrive  during  the  same 
period, — some  hens  breed  here;  the 
pigeon,  or  stockdove,  comes  towards  the 
end  of  November,  and  some  abide  here 
all  the  year,  with  the  wood  pigeon  and 
ring  dove ;  some  of  which  arrive  in  spring, 
and  others  perform  partial  migrations. 
Among  occasional  visitors,  which  fire* 
quently  change  their  summer  a?)d  winter 
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quarters,  w«  Ikave  the  wUa  swan,  wild 
goose,  wild  duck,  pochard,  and  teal. 
The  grosbeak,  crossbill,  and  silk  tail,  or 
waxen  chatterer,  appear  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals. 

When  great  abundance  of  winter 
migratory  birds,  particularly  fieldfares, 
arrive  early,  they  usually  forbode  a  hard 
winter.  *rhe  same  prognostic  of  a  severe 
season  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  early  or 
numerous  migration  of  wild  geese,  wild 
ducks,  and  other  winter  fowls,  or  the 
appearance  of  sea  gulls  in  the  inland 
marshes. 

The  harsh  screaming  of  aquatic  fowls, 
as  thev  pass  over  us,  may  often  be  heard 
at  night,  when  they  themselves  are  unseen. 
Cranes,  storks,  geese,  and  ducks,  all  flv 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day ;  and  the  stork 
is  the  only  one  of  them  who  is  not  cla- 
morous :  he  takes  to  wing  in  silence,  and 
pierces  the  aerial  regions  unheard.  Cranes, 
on  the  contrary,  are  the  most  sonorous. 
Dr.  Forster  saw  a  flight  of  them  in  No- 
vember, 1799,  at  Hackney, in  Middlesex; 
they  flew  at  an  immense  height.     The 
flight  of  cranes  has  been  always  notable ; 
and  Homer,  in  a  beautiful  passage,  com- 
pares it  to  the  march  of  the  Trojan  pha- 
lanx.   In  summer  they  spread  themselves 
over  the  north  of  Eun>pe  and  Asia,  as  far 
as  the  arctic  circle,  and  in  winter  they 
are  met  with  in  the  warmer  regions  of 
India,  Syria,  Egypt,  &c.,  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.      The  course  of  their 
flight  is  discovered  by  the  loud  noise  they 
'make;  for  thev  soar  to  such  a  height  as  to 
be  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    Jere- 
miah, vii.  7,  notices  the  annual  migration  of 
cranes  and   storks,  as  also  that  of  the 
swallow.    The  story  is  well  known  of  a 
brass  plate  fixed  on  a  swallow,  with  this 
inscription,  "  Prithee,  swallow,  whither 
goest  thou  in  winter  ?"    The  bird  return- 
ed with  the  answer  subjoined,  "  To  An- 
thony of  Athens,  why  doest  thou  inquire?" 
The  elevated  and   marshalled   flight  of 
wild  geese,  like  that  of  cranes,  seems 
dictat^  by  geometrical  instinct.    Shaped 
like  a  wedge,  they  cut  the  air  with  less 
individual  exertion ;  and  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  change  of  its  form  from  an  in- 
verted V,  an  A,  and  L,  or  a  straight  line, 
is  occasioned  by  the  leader  of  the  van's 

3uitting  his  post  at  the  point  of  the  angle 
irottgh  fatigue,  dropping  into  the  rear, 
and  leaving  his  place  to  be  occupied  by 
another.* 

*  Dr*  i^oxst«r*t  Perenni*!  Cslflndar. 


Alimemtart  Calendar. 

The  temperature  of  this  month  is  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  the  brewing  of  malt 
liquor,  being  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold. 
For  ales,  however,  which  require  long 
keeping,  the  month  of  March  is  by  some 
deemed  the  preferable  season. 

In  October,  chickens,  pullets,  capons, 
and  turkeys,  are  in  high  order  for  the  spit. 
Beef  and  mutton  improve  in  quality; 
while  hares,  pheasants,  wild  ducks,  wid- 
geons, teal,  plovers,  woodcocks,  snipes, 
and  larks,  are  added  to  the  former  list  of 
viands,  and  continue  in  season  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Cod,  which  has 
been  absent  from  table  since  April,  now 
reappears  for  the  winter  season :  herrings 
also,  having  spawned,  are  by  some  con- 
noisseurs more  esteemed  than  m  the  spring 
of  the  year.  Oysters,  particularly  the 
native  Milton  and  Colcnester,  are  full 
fed,  and  in  high  flavor.  Potatoes  have 
attained  to  proper  growth  and  mealiness, 
and  carrots  are  in  perfection.  The  des- 
sert chiefly  consists  of  peaches,  grapes, 
apples,  pears,  and  plums. 


Kitchen  Garden  Directobt. 
Sow 

Small  salading ;  lettuces ;  radish,  kc, ; 
n  the  first  week. 

Mazagan  beans;  peas,  the  early firame; 
at  the  jend  of  the  month. 

Pkmt 

Slips  of  many  kinds  of  the  sweet  herbs ; 
early  in  the  month. 

Trantplani 

£ndive  and  lettuce ;  into  warm  borders. 

Early  York  cabbage ;  about  the  middle 
or  latter  end. 

A  few  fine  roots  of  beet,  carrot,  and 
parsnep,  to  rise  from  seed. 

Dig  up 

Carrots,  parsneps,  beet,  Hamburgh 
pAr>ley  ;  a  few  rocts  for  early  supply,  or 
to  preserve  in  sand.  Potatoes,  the  winter 
stock,  for  pitting,  or  storing  in  dry  celUn 
or  sheds. 

Earth  vp 

Celery  in  the  trenches,  and  endive. 

Clear  from  weeds  the  beds  of  winter 
spinach,  lettuce,  broccoli,  cabbages,  &c. ; 
and  dig  lightly,  and  draw  earth  to  the 
stems  of  all  the  brassica  tribe. 

Hoe,  rake,  destroy  weeds^  and  remove 
litter  of  every  kind, 

2  P  2 
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Prepare  arching  with  hoops,  &c.,  over 
those  b^  or  patches  of  tender  crops 
which  are  to  be  covered  with  mats  or 
tarpauling  for  protection  during  frosty 
and  severe  weather. 


ettottt  i. 

Decoy  Day. 


The  first  day  of  October  is  appomtea 
by  act  of  parliament  for  commencing  to 
decoy  wika-fuwl  in  Lincolnshire,  whence 
the  London  markets  are  chiefly  supplied 
with  wild  ducks,  teals,  and  widgeons :  in 
a  single  season  31,200  of  these  birds  have 
t>een  sent  to  the  metropolis  from  Wain- 
fleet.* 


SOMO. 


AUTOMH  gsle  t  sweet  autiimn  g«le  I 
Sing  wit  II  me  a  tobtr  wail ; 
Sammer  love«  the  meltiag  soag ; 
Lighuome  aiit  to  spring  belong  ; 
Old  December  shonts  with  glee* 
O'er  wassail  cap  and  revelry  : 
Them  I  note  not ;  tbee  I  call 
To  my  sober  festival. 

Haste  with  sight  to  woo  the  rose. 
Blooming  not  till  summer's  close  ; 
Seek  her  bower,  bat  O  beware 
Not  to  romp  or  frolic  there  I 
Lest  she  lose  her  silken  dress^ 
And  her  blaehing  loveliness 
Sock  her  fragrant  breath,  and  bring 
Odonrs  on  thy  flutt'ring  wing. 

Hither,  hither,  autamn  gale  1 
Turn  thy  flight,  and  lighdy  sail. 
I  see  yon  sweet  bird's  qaiv'ring  throat. 
Bat  scarcely  hear  his  liquid  note  : 
Turn  thy  flight,  and  to  mine  ear 
Bring  the  music  loud  and  clear. 
Nearer — ^haste  thee  ! — ^nearer  still — 
Now,  go  wander  where  you  will. 

Idle  breexe  ! — that  plaintive  sigh 
Tells  me  thou  art  lingering  nigh. 
Where  the  fruit  hangs  golden  now. 
Roughly  blow,  and  bend  the  bough  ; 
Or,  to  please  my  wayward  will. 
Shake  the  branch— 'tis  easier  still— 
And  drop  the  fruit,  that's  ripe  and  sweet. 
On  the  green  grass  at  my  feet. 

Autamn  gale  !— -away,  away  ! 
We  will  se^  yon  rain  gray; 
Where  old  Time  hath  hung  his  pall 
O'er  roofleM  aisle  and  iried  wall. 
Cessing  now  the  wail  you  lore 
O'er  fading  flower  and  leafless  grove. 


*    Batler's  Chronological  Exercises. 


Lift  that  dusky  pall,  and  show 
The  dim  forgotten  tales  below* 
Fancy  lingers  thereabout^ 
To  help  your  pleasant  stoiy  out. 

Night  is  coming  ;  flit  away. 
Till  the  dawn  ot  cheeiful  day  ; 
Braid  your  looee  hair  round  yoor  brow 
With  seariet  poppies,  droo|:ing  low. 
That  the  dewy  flowers  may  weep 
Over  year  eyelids  as  you  sleep  : 
Fold  your  wing,  and  hang  your  head. 
And  sink  into  your  leafy  bed. 

What !  returning  !  restless  breese  ! 
Not  so  near,  sir,  if  you  [dease. 
Hence  !  away  !  thou  specious  foe  1 
All  too  like  some  friends  I  know  ; 
Boon  companions,  warm  and  gay, 
While  the  golden  sunbeams  stay  ; 
Rude,  and  bitter  cold,  like  thee. 
In  dMknese  and  adversity. 

So  ends  an  "  Evening  Song,"  in  the  libnry 
at ''  Old  Court,''  which  Grace  sings  witlw 
out  music  to  one  of  Purcell's  airs." 
These,  and  more  of  such  verses,  are  in 
'<A  Fireside  Book,'' a  little  volume  of 
delightful  tales  and  melodies,  suited  to  a 
mind  that  would  "  study  to  be  quiet." 


October  1  .—Day  breaks 

Sun  rises  .     . 
—  sets    .    . 
Twilight  ends 
Here-hunting  begms. 


h.  m. 

4  18 

6  13 

5  48 

7  42 


ecuAtt  2. 

2Dd  October  1394  king  Richard  II. 
after  a  truce  with  France  landed  vrith  a 
large  force  at  Waterford  in  Ireland,  and 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  obedience  the 
natives,  who  in  the  absence  of  the  English 
barons  and  knights  from  their  estates  bad 
intercepted  and  refused  the  revenues.  His 
object  was  principally  achieved  by  hos- 
pitality, and  by  extensive  largesses,  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  different  kingdoms  into 
which  the  country  was  divided.  Richard's 
pleasure  on  accomplishing  the  object  of 
this  expedition  was  marred  by  the  death 
of  his  fiivorite,  Robert  de  Vere,  who  was 
killed  in  Brabant  by  the  tusk  of  a  wild 
boar.  The  minion's  body  was  biougfat 
to  England  and  viewed  by  the  king,  who 
consoled  himself  by  alloting  to  the 
remains  a  splendid  funeial,  at  which, 
like  Edward  II.  at  the  obsequies  of  Piers 
Gaveston,  he  attended  almost  alone.  The 
king  hod  previously  lost  his  amiable  wife, 
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whom  the  people  styled  ^sood  queen 
Anne."  This  lady  commenced  the  custom 
of  riding  on  side  saddles.  Before  her 
time,  women  rode  on  hoisehack  astride^ 
like  men. 

Froissart  in  his  chronicle  gives  very 
interestinsT  particulars  of  Richard's  expe- 
dition in  Ireland.  Although  a  natiye  of 
Flanders  and  an  ecclesiastic^  a  large  portion 
of  Froissart's  life  was  spent  in  the  courts  of 
this  king  and  Edward  III.  Nothing  can 
exceed  die  amusinsr  manner  in  which  he 
tells  his  tales.  In  Uie  most  wild  fimtastic 
narrations  he  rivets  the  reader's  attention. 
His  history,  though  strictly  true,  has  the 
air  of  a  romance  from  the  numberless 
exploits  of  chivalry  which  he  celebrates. 
He  looks  on  a  knight  as  little  less  than 
an  angel,  and  pays  St.  James  the  coropli* 
ment  of  callins  him  "  Le  saint  Baron 
St.  Jacques.''  In  one  part  of  his  works 
he  exults  in  having  lived  with  the  great 
and  elegant,  and  partaken  of  their 
dainties,  and  especially  of  the  **  spiced 
wines,"  which  were  the  last  and  most 
valued  regale  with  our  ancestors,  before 
they  went  to  rest.  He  vras  a  poet  as 
well  as  an  historian.  In  1397  he  pre- 
sented to  Richard  II.,  as  he  was  sailing 
on  the  Thames,  a  book,  finely  illuminated, 
bound  in  crimson  velvet  witn  silver  bosses 
and  clasps  and  |;old  in  roses.  ^  What  is 
the  subject  Y*  said  the  king ;  **  D'Amour," 
answered  Froissart :  Richaid  smiled  upon 
him,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  well 
entertained.  After  a  careful  collection 
of  different  MSS.  Mr.  Jehnes  rendered 
a  translation  into  English  of  Froissart's 
chronicle,  which  he  printed  at  tlie  Hafod 
press,  in  quarto,  with  variations  and  ad- 
ditions, and  fac  simile  engravings  from 
curious  and  beautiful  original  illumi- 
nations of  the  time.  There  is  an  ad- 
mirable translation  by  John  Bouchier, 
knight,  lord  jBerners,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  printed  by  R.  Pynson 
1525,  recently  reprinted,  and  edited  by 
Edward  V.  Utterson,  Esq. 


to  hover  and  alight  constantly  near  the  Tra- 
falgar, a  new  ship  of  100  guns  building 
in  the  dock-yard  at  Chatham,  to  comme- 
morate Lord  Nelson's  victory.  Curiosity 
was  excited  by  this  frequency  of  the  bird's 
visits— when  it  was  (fiseovered  that  she 
had  formed  a  nest  in  the  ship,  and  had 
nearly  completed  her  labours.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  bird  were  purposely  obsen^ed, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober 1818,  the  anniversary  of  the  victonr, 
she  laid  her  first  egg  and  subsequently 
five  others. 


h.  HI. 

4  20 
a  14 

5  46 
7  40 


October  3.— Day  breaks  •  • 
Sun  rises  •    • 

—  sets  .  .  . 
Twilight  ends 

Long-leaved  starwort  flowers. 

Summer  Bergamot  pears  ripe. 

ettottt  3. 

Early  in  October,  1818,  a  robin  during 
the  mild  weather  of  that  season  was  seen 


Thb  Obphan  Boy's  Talb. 

SUy,  lady,  ttay,  for  mercy's  sake. 
And  hear  a  helpless  orphan's  tale. 

Ah  !  sure  my  looks  must  pity  wake, 
Tis  want  that  makes  my  cheek  so  pale. 

Yet  I  was  once  a  mothei^s  pride, 

And  my  brave  father^s  hope  and  joy  - 

But  in  the  Kile's  proud  fight  he  died. 
And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy. 

Poor  foolish  child  t  how  pleased  was  I, 
When  news  of  Nelson's  victory  came. 

Along  the  crowded  streets  to  fly. 
And  see  the  lighted  windows  flame ! 

To  force  me  home  my  mother  sought. 
She  could  not  bear  to  see  my  joy ; 

For  with  my  father's  life  'twas  bought. 
And  made  me  a  poor  orphan  boy. 

The  people's  shouts  were  long  and  loud. 
My  mother,  shuddering,  clos'd  her  ears ; 

"  Rejoice  I  rejoice  !"  still  cried  the  crowd  ^ 
My  mother  answered  with  her  tears. 

^  Why  are  you  crying  thus,"  said  I, 
•*  While  others  laugh  and  shout  for  joy  f" 

She  kiss'd  me — and  with  such  a  sigh ! 
She  called  me  her  poor  orphan  boy. 

''  What  is  an  orphan  boy  T"  I  cried. 
As  in  her  face  I  look'd  and  smil'd  ; 

Hy  mother  through  her  tears  replied, 
«*  You'd  know  too  soon,  iU-fated  child  I" 

And  now  they^ve  toll'd  my  mother's  kufll, 
And  I'm  no  more  aparent's  joy  : 

O  lady, — ^I  have  learnt  too  well 
What  'tis  to  be  an  orphan  boy. 

Oh  !  were  I  by  your  bounty  fed  ! 

Nay,  gentle  lady,  do  not  chide^— 
Trust  me,  I  mean  to  earn  my  bread  ; 

The  sailor's  orphan  boy  has  pride. 

Lady,  vou  weep ! — ^ha  t — this  to  me  t 
You  11  give  me  clothing,  food,  employ 

Look  down,  dear  parents  !  look  and  sec 
Your  happy,  happy  orphan  bay  ! 

Mrr.  Opir, 
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October  3.— Daybreaks     .     .    4  32 

San  rises  .     .     .    6  16 

—  sets     ...    5  44 

Twilight  ends     .    7  38 

The  second,  or  antamnal,  iowering  of 

hawkweed. 


1744,  October  4,  Harry  Carey  de- 
stroyed himself  at  his  house,  in  Great 
Warner-street,  Coldbath-fields.  He  was 
a  popular  wit,  a  diamatfa  writer,  and  a  mu- 
sical composer.  He  studied  music  under 
Olaus  Westeinson  Linnert,  a  German, 
and  received  some  instruction  from  Rose- 
ingrave,  and  was  finally  a  disciple  of 
Geminiani.  He  published  a  small  col- 
lection of  poems  in  duodecimo,  1713. 
In  the  '*  Provoked  Husband''  are  some  of 
bis  songs,  and  his  farce  of  the  "  Contri- 
vances contains  several  pretty  airs  of 
his  own  composition.  In  1734,  to  bur- 
lesque the  bombast  common  to  the  trase- 
dies  of  the  day,  he  wrote  *'  Chrononho- 
tonthologos."  Mr.  Noble  derives  one  of 
the  characters  in  this  piece  <' Aldiboron- 
tifoscophomio,''  from  **  Aldeboroni-fusco- 
phoni,^'  a  great  giant,  mentioned  in 
aprigg's  "Philosophical  Essayes,  with 
brief  advisors,"  printed  at  London,  in  a 
very  small  size,  1657,  from  a  hint  in 
Ralph's  "Touchstone.''  He  wrote  the 
**  Dragon  of  Wantley,"  and,  as  a  com- 
panion, the  '*  Dragoness/'  both  set  to 
music  by  Lampe.  Theive  were  intended 
to  ridicule  the  prevailing  taste  for  the 
Italian  opera.  His  **  Musical  Century,  or 
a  hundred  English  ballads,"  were, he  said, 
"adapted  to  several  characters  and  in- 
cidents in  human  life,  and  calculated  for 
innocent  conversation,  mirth,  and  in- 
struction ;"  and,  in  1743,  he  published  by 
subscription  his  dramatic  works,  in  a 
small  quarto  volume.  Mr.  Noble  says, 
"  This  man  of  song  and  whim  is  an  in- 
stance, among  many  others  that  I  have 
remarked,  of  those  who  seem  to  live 
without  care,  and  pretend  to  be  occu- 
pied only  with  exciting  pleasantry,  having, 
when  alone,  the  most  severe  afflictions. 
Life  must  have  its  serious  moments ;  and 
the  important  duties  must  be  performed, 
or  distress  will  unavoidably  approach. 
ThatCarey  was  highly  admired  by  the  pub* 
lie  at  large,  the  subscriptions  to  his  works 
evidently  prove.  He  had  wit,  and  wit 
that  was  felt;  but  nothing  causes  so  much 


hatred  as  ridicule.  Those  who  were  ex  • 
posed  to  laughter  by  his  means  detested 
nim;  and  some  who  were  capable  re 
torted:  and  he  who  most  provokes  can 
least  bear  the  retort.  Envy,  ridicule, 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  but,  above  all, 
an  injury  to  his  domestic  felicity,  the 
worst  to  be  borne  of  any,  occasioned  a 
despondency  that  prompted  him  to  ter- 
minate his  life,  prematurely,  by  his  own 
haftd.  Let  wit  be  chastened,  and  gaiety 
moderated,  or  they  will  generally  lead  to 
misery,  disgrace,  and  ruin." 


October  4. — Daybreaks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets 
'Vilightends 


Ortoftet  5. 


h.  m 

4  25 

6  18 

5  42 

7  35 


SsvEM  Dials. 

^  5th  October,  1694,  Evelyn  says,  tn  hb 
diary,  ^  I  went  to  see  the  building  be- 
ginning near  St.  Giles,  where  seven  streets 
make  a  star  from  a  Doric  pillar  placed  in 
the  middle  of  a  circular  area,  said  to  be 
built  by  Mr.  Neale,  introducer  of  the  late 
lotteries  in  imitation  of  those  at  Venice, 
now  set  up  here  for  himself  twice,  and 
now  one  for  the  state.''  It  appears  that 
this  Mr.  Neale  vras  a  speculator.  He 
took  a  large  piece  of  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  Piccadilly,  of  Sir  Walter  Clarges. 
He  was  to  lay  out  15,0001.  upon  it  in 
building,  but  did  not,  and  Sir  Walter  got 
lease  back  and  built  Clarges  street. 


October  5. 

Day  breaks     . 
Sun  rises    .     . 
_  sets 
Twilight  ends* 

n.     Bla 

.     4  87 
.     6  20 
.     5  40 
.    7  38 

ett0tn  6. 

An  Autumnal  Evening. 

It  is  as  combining  the  cecline  of  the 
dioy  with  that  of  the  year,  the  period  boUi 
of  beauty  and  decay,  that  an  Evemng  m 
Autumn  becomes  so  generally  the  parent 
of  ideas  of  a  solemn  and  pathetic  cast. 
Not  only,  as  in  the  first  of  these  instances, 
do  we  blend  the  sun-set  of  physical  with 
fhat  of  moral  being,  but  a  rarther  source 
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of  similitude  is  unavoidably  suggested  in 
the  iailure  and  decrepitude  of  me  dying 
year,  a  picture  faithfully,  and,  in  some 
points  or  view,  mournfully  emblematic  of 
the  closing  hours  of  human  life. 

With  the  daily  retirement  of  the  sun, 
and  the  gradual  approach  of  twilight, 
though  circumstances,  as  we  have  seen, 
of^en  associated  in  our  minds  with  the 
transitory  tenure  of  mortal  existence, 
there  are  usually  connected  so  many 
objects  of  beauty  and  repose  as  to  render 
such  a  scene  in  a  high  degree  soothing 
and  consolatory ;  but  with  the  customary 
decline  of  light  are  now  united  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  coming  storm,  the  edying  of 
the  withered  foliage ; 

for  now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rostles  from  the  mournful  grove ; 
Oft  startling  such  as,  studious,  walk  below. 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 
But,  should  a  quicker  breeae  amid  the  boughs 
Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams  ; 
Till  choak'd,  and  matted  with  the  dreary 

shower. 
The  forest-walks,  at  every  rising  gale. 
Roll  wide  the  withered  waste,  and  whistle 

bleak. 

These  are  occurrences  whicti  so  stronsly 
appeal  to  our  feelings,  which  so  forcibly 
remind  us  of  the  mutability  of  our  spe- 
cies, and  bring  before  us,  with  such 
impressive  solemnity,  the  earth  as  opening 
to  receive  us,  that  they  have,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  society,  and.  in  every 
stage  of  it,  been  considered  as  typical  of 
the  brevity  and  destiny  of  man.  Like 
leaves  on  4rees, — says  the  first  and  the 
greatest  of  all  uninspired  writers,—^ 

Like  leaves  oil  trees  the  race  of  man  is  fooad. 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the 

ground  ; 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies  ; 
They  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise  : 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay  ; 
So  flourish  these,  when  those  are  paas'd 

away;* 

a  simile  which,  as  originating  in  the  sym- 
pathies of  our  common  nature,  has  found 
an  echo  in  the  poetry  of  the  melancholy 
Ossian.  <<  The  people  are,'' exclaims  the 
Bard  of  Cona,  *'  like  the  waves  of  ocean ; 
like  the  leaves  of  woody  Morven,  they 
pass  away  in  the  rustling  blast,  and  other 
leaves  lift  their  green  heads  on  high.'^f 


*  Homer  apud  Pope,  book  6. 
t  Macpherson's  Ossiaa,  Beirathoa^  vol.  !• 
p.  *i08. 


The  preceding  are  a  portion  of  many 
delightful  thoughts  and  reflections  in  Dr. 
Drake's  *'  Evenings  in  Autumn/' 


Nature's  Mosio. 

The  mountain  torrent,  and  the  rill 

That  bubbles  o'er  its  pebbly  bed. 
Make  music  which  can  soothe  and  still 

The  aching  heart  and  weary  head  ; 
For  nature's  simple  minstrelsy 
Proffers  a  thousand  charms  for  me. 
The  ruthless  gale  that  Autumn  brings. 

The  lispings  of  the  summer  breeae. 
And  winter's  wildest  murmurings. 

Have  each  a  sovereign  power  to  please^ 
And  minister  untold  delight 
To  fimcy  in  her  vagrant  flight. 
When  midnight  tempests  loudly  ring. 

And  from  their  crasy  thrones  on  high. 
Around  the  moon's  faint  glimmering. 

The  stars  are  watching  tremblingly, — 
A  calm  amidst  the  storm  I  find. 
And  quiet  in  the  wailing  wind. 

Bible  l^friet. 


Periwigs 


[For  the  Year  Book;] 

The  strong  feeling  against  the  use  of 
false  hair  which  the  lines  express  at  p.  92 
is  still  common  amongst  country  people, 
and  was  once  almost  universal ;  even  the 
'< profane"  partook  of  the  antipathy,  as 
well  as  the  precisians,  for  Heywood,  in 
one  place,  where  Sardanapalus  enumerates 
his  enormities,  makes  him  say : — 

"  Corl'd  periwigs  upon  my  head  I  wore ; 
And,  being  man,  the  shape  of  woman  bore.' 

And  amongst  the  Annotations  on  his 
^  Pleasant  Dialogues  and  Dramas,  1637," 
describing  the  disgusting  excesses  to 
which  the  lapygae  abandoned  themselves, 
he  remarks  ^  they  grew  to  such  profuse 
riot,  intemperance,  and  wantonness," 
tha^  **  forgetting  their  country  modesty 
and  honesty,  they  painted  their  faces  and 
wore  other  folkes'  naire." 

J. 

SUffardihkrt  MoorUmdi 


h«  m. 

October  6, — Day  breaks      .    .    4  29 

Sun  rises    ...    6  22 

—  sets     ...    5  38 

Twilight  ends      .    7  31 

Martins  emigrate :  a  few  remtm  till  the 

middle  of  the  month. 
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■    KINGSTHORPE,  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

[F«  th.  Y«i  Book.]  ribly  prexnt  CroMing  ft  ttile  or  tw« 
There  ii  Dot  a  pieltier  Tillage  near  (which, by  lbemy,aTe  annoyEngly  Dnme- 
NorthunptoD,  at  leait  witbio  the  ume  mui  heieaboul*),  yon  will  enter  ibe  Pwfc 
diitance  from  the  towo,  than  Kingstborpe.  and  catch  a  pnttyriew  ofattooeinannoD, 
Half  ID  hoar'i  leisurely  ilroU  will  cod-  recenlly  occnpiM  by  tit.  Dwarru,  en- 
duct  you  thilber,  bv  a  rural  route.     Fol-  bowered  in  Bomeor  the  finett  foreM  irao* 


low  the  line  of  Sneep-itreet,  northward  I  have  teen.  By  a  Mile  U  tba  cud  of 
■long  the  London  road,  till  vou  mch  a  tbit  path,  you  are  once  more  in  the  high 
Kate  just   beyond  a   row   or    unfiniBhed     road,  but  at  a  very  picturesque  portion  of 


house*  facina  the  race  ground ;  push  open  it.     On  the  east  side  is  a  cluster  of  pri- 

ihe  gate,  ana  continue  along  the  path  till  miliTe-looking  cott^^es,  built  of  stone  aitd 

vou  reach  a  lane  crossing  your  nght  and  thatched.      Upon  an  attentive  inipeGlion 

left;  turn  to  the  right  ?   and  stroll  along  they  appear  to  have  been  formed  from 

the  delightfully  pleasant  and  picturesque  the   remains  of  some  ancient  ruin,  pro- 

lane,  and  you  vrill  again  find  yourself  in  bably  of  an  hospital  which  was  fbuMed 

the  high  Uindon  road,  and,  after  pTOceed-  here  about  the  year  1300.     Except  fcr 

ing  a  few  yarda  along  the  road,  step  over  one  object,  a  very  channing  pictnra  might 

a  low  stile  on  the  leflinto  a  path  runnii^  be  painted  from  this  spot:  that  objact  ii 

parallel  with  the  road, butseparated  from  a  loll-j[ate,  modem  ana  rery  ill  aMOtMd 

■t  by  a  row  of  i!ne  elms.      On  the  left  is  with   its  antique  aiid  lowly   nei^boiira. 

a  pioipact  almost  as  lovely  as  an  inland  It  has  an  impertinent  perkith  look,  whieb 

Itnd  not  mountainous  country    can  pos-  disconcerts  the  eye.    Pbm  it,  and,  takinf 
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th€  first  tttmiDg  on  the  left,  pnnae  a  lane 
fbrmed  on  one  side  by  the  low  stone  wall 
and  noble  trees  of  the  park  yon  just  tra- 
Tersed,  and  on  the  other  by  closes  and  the 
stabling  belonging  to  an  antique-looking 
larm-house.  This  lane  will  bring  von  to 
♦  the  spot  in  my  pencil  sketch  to  which  1 
wish  I  could  ha?e  done  more  justice. 
This  is  Kingsthorpe. 

In  Dooms-day  Book  Kingsthorpe  is 
named  simply  Torp,  and  is  boundcKl  on 
the  east  by  Moolton,  on  the  north  by 
Boughton  (remarkable  for  its  Fair),  on  the 
west  by  the  river  Nyne,  or  Nen,  and-  on 
the  south  by  Northampton.  **  The  church," 
says  Bridges  in  his  History  of  Northamp- 
tonshire, is  <<  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  consists  of  a  body,  north  and 
south  aisle,  and  chancel,  leaded ;  with  a 
chaunting  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  each 
aisle.  At  the  west  end  is  a  spire  raised 
on  an  embattled  tower,  in  which  are  five 
bells.  Within  the  church-yard,  near  the 
south  door  of  the  church,  are  still  remain- 
ing the  steps  and  stump  of  a  cross.  The 
register  begins  in  1540.''  I  have  sought 
for  this  relic  in  vain.  It  has  yielded  to 
the  great  destroyer  ««  Time,''  or  perhaps 
to  the  yet  more  destructive  judgment  of 
some  Dogberry  of  a  churchwarden. 

Kinssthorpe  is  remarkable  too  for  its 
beautiful  springs.  One  of  them  supplies 
the  rivulet  represented  in  my  sketch,  and  is 
called  I  believe  King's  Well.  This  place 
was  anciently  a  royal  manor.  The  old  rent 
was  £60  per  ann. :  which  was  reduced  for 
a  term  of  40  years  to  an  annual  rent  of 
£1  by  Henry  VI.,  on  the  complaint  that 
the  freeholders  had  fellen  to  decay  and 
the  town  become  impoverished.  It  seems 
to  have  subsequently  revived;  for  Edward 
IV.  granted  an  annuitv  of  £40,  *^outof  the 
farm  at  Kingsthorpe,'' to  his  queen  Eliza* 
beth. 

The  ^Majf-games*'  were  anciently  cele* 
brated  at  mngsthorpe  with  much  pomp 
and  circumstance,  and  an  order  was  wont 
to  be  made  by  the  bailiff  in  the  court  for 
appointing  ''a  lord  and  lady  on  Easter-day 
aner  even-sonff,  under  the  penalty  <h 
paying  6s.  8(1.  in  case  the  office  was 
refused."  But  for  upwards  of  a  century 
and  a  half  there  are  no  records  of  any 
observance  of  diis  kind.  A  tradition 
however  assigns  a  better  reason  for  the 
disuse  than  can  usually  be  given  for  simi- 
lar omissions'—namely,  that  of  a  man 
having  been  killed  at  the  last  wake  ob- 
served at  this  place. 

G.  J. 


4M0ttV  7. 

7th  October,  1792,  died  at  his  domain 
of  Gunston-hall,  in  Fairlax  county, 
Virginia,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  Col.George  Mason.  The  following  at- 
tract from  his  will  is  wortliy  of  lasting 
remembrance :— ''  I  recommend  it  to  my 
sons,  from  my  experience  in  life,  to 
prefer  the  happiness  and  independence  of 
a  private  station  to  the  troubles  and  vex- 
ations of  public  business;  but,  if  either 
their  own  inclinations  or  the  necessity  of 
the  times  should  engage  them  in  public 
affairs,  I  charge  them,  on  a  iadier's 
blessing,  never  to  let  the  motive  of  private 
interest,  or  ambition,  induce  them  to 
betray,  nor  the  terrors  of  poverty  and  dis- 
grace, or  the  fear  of  danger  or  death, 
deter  them  from  asserting  the  liberty  of 
their  country,  and  endeavouring  to  trans- 
mit to  their  posterity  those  sacred  rights 
to  which  themselves  were  bom."* 


Gifod  Ufiy  long  Life, 

It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bnlko,  doth  mtke  man  better  be ; 

Or  standing  long  an  oake,  three  handred 

yeare. 
To  fall  a  logge^  at  last,  dry,  bald,  and  taara  . 
A  lilli«  of  a  day, 
li  fairer  farre,  in  May, 
Although  it  hM,  and  die  that  night ; 
It  wai  the  p.ant  and  flowre  of  light. 
In  tmall  propoitiona  we  jut  beaatiea  tee 
And  in  short  meaanret  life  may  perfect  be. 

BonJohtuom, 


h.  m. 

October  7.    Day  breaks      .     .    4  31 

Sun  rises    ...     6  24 

-^  sets  ....    5  36 

Twilight  ends  .    .     7  29 

Damsons  and  bolusses  gathered 


1795,  October  8,  died  at  his  house  in 
Crown  street  Westminster,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year,  the  learned  Andrew  Kippis, 
D.  D.,  r.  R.  S.,  and  A.  S.  He  was  lx>ni 
at  Nottingham,  March  28  (O.  S.)  1726. 
His  ftither,  Robert  Kippis,  a  respectable 
silk  hosier  of  that  town,  dying  in  1730, 


*  Gentleman's  Maganne. 
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he  weDt  to  reside  with  his  grandfiithery 
at  Sleaford ;  and  received  his  classi- 
cal education  at  the  grammar-school  in 
that  town.  In  1741  he  removed  to 
Northampton,  and  commenced  his  aca- 
demical studies  under  Dr.  Doddridge. 
After  a  residence  of  five  years  at  the  aca- 
demy, he  settled  as  a  dissenting  minister 
at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1746,  and  in 
November  1750  accepted  the  charge  of 
a  congregation  at  Dorking,  Surry.  In 
June  1753,  the  congregation  in  Princes- 
street  Westminster  chose  him  their  min- 
ister, and  in  September  following  he 
married,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Wes^> 
minster.  In  June  1767  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  unsolicited  recom- 
mendation of  Professor  Robertson.  He 
was  elected  F.  A.  S.  March  19,  1778,  and 
F.  R.  S.  June  17, 1779 ;  and  was,  of  the 
oouncil  in  both  societies.  Dr.  Kippis 
was  eminently  distinguished  for  the  virtues 
and  accomplishments  which  form  the 
chief  ornaments  of  private  life.  He  united 
that  knowledge  of  men  and  books  which 
rendered  his  conversation  uncommonly 
entertaining;  and  as  a  minister  he  was 
eminent  for  his  profound  acquaintance 
with  every  brancn  of  theology.  His 
sermons  were  remarkable  for  perspicuity, 
elegance,  and  energy ;  and  his  elocution 
was  unaffected  and  very  impressive.  The 
superior  powers  and  vigour  of  his  mind 
he  had  cultivated  with  diligence  and 
success.  He  labored  incessantly  with  his 
pen.  His  improved  edition  of  *'  Dr. 
Doddridge's  Lectures"  is  a  work  of 
great  value ;  and  the  *'  Ilistoiy  of  Know- 
ledge, Learning,  and  Taste,  in  Great 
Britain,"  prefixed  to  the  New  Annual 
Register,  was  received  with  deserved  ap- 
probation. But  the  work  which  engaged 
his  principal  attention,  and  by  which  he 
is  chiefly  distinguished,  is  the  last  edition 
of  the.  *'  Btographia  Britannica."  In 
this  great  national  publication,  which  un- 
happily remains  incomplete,  are  deve- 
loped the  comprehensiveness  and  powers 
of  his  mind,  the  correctness  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  vast  extent  of  his  information, 
his  indefatigable  researches  and  unre- 
mitting assiduity,  his  peculiar  talent  of 
appreciating  the  merits  and  analysing 
the  labors  of  the  most  eminent  writers, 
and  his  unshaken  inteffritv,  unbiassed 
fidelity,  and  impartial  decision  on  the 
characters  of  the  philosopher,  statesman, 
poet,  scholar,  and  divine.  His  style  is 
remarkable  for  its  perspicuity,  elegance. 


and  purity;  and  gives  a  peculiar  lustre 
to  the  rich  stores  of  knowledge  he  im 
parted.* 

DOMSTSBIRI  CuSTOMSi  fcc. 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Harvest  Home — Hay  makmg^— Matri- 
monial OracUt^- Midsummer  £ve — "Peace 
ts  1814— Cotm/y^Fairt — Ferambulatums. 

Harvest  Home,  formerly  celebrated  with 
great  mirth,  but  now  a  declining  usage, 
was  a  feast  given  by  the  farmer  at  the 
end  of  harvest,  or  when  his  hay  and  com 
were  got  in.     **  Ofortumatos  nimitim,  sua 
sibona    n6rint^  ugncolaSf"    says   Virgil ; 
how  happy,  if  they  knew  their  bliss,  are 
farmers!  yet  this,  like  all  other  happiness, 
has  its  alloy.    The  farmer's  seed  is  scat- 
tered upon  the  surface  of  his  field,  where 
it  receives  the  attentions  of  a  nurse,  and 
yet  sometimes  perishes  with  his  hopes  ; 
he  has  anxieties  for  the  firstlings  of  his 
flock,  exposed  to  the  storms  of  March, 
and   many    die  from  inclemency;  bad 
weather,  unhealthy  and  thin  crops,  fluc- 
tuations of  market,  loss  of  cattle,  inroads 
of  thieves,  and  un&ith^lness  of  servants, 
often  disturb  the  former's  peace ;  and,  if 
he  have  not  a  just  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  God,   he   is  an 
unhappy  and  ill-tempered   man.     Some 
years  ago  the  "  Harvestrbome"  in   my 
native  county,  Dorset,  was  kept  up  with, 
good  old  English  hospitality.    When  the 
last  load  was  ricked,  the  laborers,  male 
and  female,  the  swarthy  reaper,  and  the 
sun-burnt  hay-maker,  the  saucy  boy  who 
had  not  seen  twelve  summers,  and  the 
stiff  homy-handed  old  mower  who  had 
borne  the  toil  of  fifty,  all  made  a  happy 
groupe,  and  went  with  singing  and  loud> 
koghing  to  the  <'  harvest-home  supper*' 
at  the  rarm-house,  where  they  were  ex- 
pected by  the  good  mistress,  dressed  in  a 
quilted    petticoat  and  a    linsey-wolsey 
apron,  with  shoes  fastened  by  large  silver 
buckles  which  extended   over  her  foot 
like  a  pack-saddle  on  a  donkey.    The 
dame  and  her  husband  welcomed  them  to 
a  supper  of  good  wholesome  food,— a 
rouna  of  beef,  and  a  piece  of  bacon,  and 
perhaps  the  host  and  hostess  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  kill  a  fowl  or  two,  or  stick  a 
turkey,  which  had  fattened  in  the  wheat- 
yard.    This  plain  English  fare  was  eaten 
from  wooden  trenchers,  by  the  side  of 
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which  were  put  little  cups  of  horn  fiUea 
with  beer  or  cider.  When  the  cloth  wab 
removedy  one  of  the  men,  putting  forth 
his  large  hand  like  the  gauntlet  of  an 
armed  knight^  would  grasp  his  horn  of 
beer,  and  standing  on  a  pair  of  legs  which 
had  long  out-grown  the  largest  holes  of 
the  Tillage  stocks,  and  with  a  voice 
which,  if  he  had  not  been  speaking  a 
dialect  of  the  English  language,  you 
might  have  thought  came  from  the  deep- 
seated  lungs  of  a  lion,  he  would  propose 
the  health  of  the  farmer  in  the  following 
lines : — 

Here's  a  health  unto  otur  miaster 

The  founder  of  the  feaat. 
And  I  hope  to  God  wi'  all  my  heart 

Ilis  Bool  in  heaven  mid  rest ; 

That  every  thing  mid  prosper 

That  ever  he  tiak  in  hand, 
Vor  we  be  all  his  sarvants. 

And  all  at  his  command. 

After  this  would  follow  a  course  of  jokes, 
anecdotes,  and  songs,  in  some  of  which 
the  whole  company  joined,  without  at- 
tention to  the  technicalities  of  counter- 
point, bass,  tenor,  and  treble,  common 
chords  and  major  thirds;  but  each 
singing  the  air  and  pitching  in  at  the 
key  that  best  fitted  his  voice,  making  a 
medley  of  big  and  little  sounds,  like  the 
lowings  of  oxen  and  the  low  bleatings  of 
old  ewes,  mixed  up  with  the  shrill  pipings 
of  the  lambs  at  a  fair.  The  conversation 
commonly  turned  on  the  incidents  of  the 
summer:  how  tlie  hay-makers  overtook 
the  mowers,  or  how  the  rain  kept  the  labor 
back ;  how  they  all  crept  in  a  heap  under 
the  waggon  in  a  thunderstorm ;  how 
nearly  some  of  them  were  crushed  under 
the  load  that  was  upset;  who  was  the 
best  mower  or  reaper  in  the  village; 
which  field  yielded  the  best  crop;  and 
which  stack  was  most  likely  to  heat. 

Hay-making  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing occupations  of  an  English  summer. 
The  bright  green  of  the  smooth  mown 
fields,  bordered  by  *^  hedge-row  elms,''  the 
sweet  smell  of  the  new  hay,  the  bustle 
and  merry  songs  of  the  busy  hay-makers, 
and  the  waving  uncut  crops,  are  to  the 
peaceful  mind  of  a  thinking  observer 
really  charming.  In  the  hay-field  the 
master  distributes  his  men  with  the  same 
attention  to  their  abilities  as  the  manager 
of  a  theatre  casta  the  characters  of  a  play 
among  his  performers.  The  younger  and 
less  experienced  are  set  to  rake  the  hay 
up  unto  ridges,  called  in  Dorset  "  wales,''         *«  Sedersi  iaaieme,  e  dir  che  lor  inoontfa," 


01  to  put  It  up  into  cocks ;  some  of  that 
numerous  class  of  laborers  who  have 
more  strength  than  wit  are  sent  to  pitch 
or  unload ;  the  next  '<  grade,"  as  brother 
Jonathan  says,  is  that  of  the  loader,  who 
must  be  a  man  of  some  little  talent,  to 
build  the  load  upright,  and  make  it  firm 
by  properly  putting  in  the  binding  masses 
at  the  comers ;  but  the  highest  rank  is 
that  of  the  rick  or  stack-maker,  who, 
besides  having  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
mathematical  lines  under  which  hay- 
stacks are  commonly  comprehended,  must 
be  a  man  of  activity  and  strength.  The 
ground -shape  .of  the  rick  is  either  a  circle 
or  a  parallelogram,  which  is  to  be  cor- 
rectly kept;  the  rick  must  be  upright, 
rounded  out  in  the  middle,  and  then  go 
off  into  a  cone  or  pyramid ;  and  the  rick- 
maker  must  so  fix  its  size  that  it  may  take 
all  the  hay  intended  to  be  put  into  it, 
without  spoiling  its  shape  and  without 
waste  or  want  1  or,  in  the  expression  of 
the  hay-makers,  *'  with  none  to  leave  and 
none  to  lack." 

MatrimoMol  Oraclet^  and  Midtummer 
Eve. — When  we  thinkon  the  consequences 
of  a  woman's  marriage — that  she  may  be 
dragged  into  a  long  train  of  evils,  and 
her  heart  be  broken  by  a  profligate  or 
indolent  partner — or  be  lea  smiling  in 
well-being  through  life,  by  a  man  of  virtue 
and  good  sense : — when  we  see  a  happy 
girl,  and  imagine  what  may  be  her  fate — 
subjecCed  to  the  unkind  treatment  and 
coarse  language  of  a  boor,  or  have  her 
mind  soothed  and  exalted  by  the  conver- 
sation of  a  well-acting  and  right-thinking 
Christian  roan; — whether,  like  another 
Penelope,  she  is  to  regret  the  absence  of 
a  husband  wandering  in  other  lands,  or 
navigating  the  stormy  deep;  to  be  united 
to  a  home-dwelling  partner,  and  make 
with  him  a  pair  as  inseparable  as  the  two 
staves  of  a  piece  of  music  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  as  like  in  sentiment  as  the  two 
texts  of  a  biglot  Bible ; — ^whether  she  is 
to  inhabit  the  '*  flaunting  town,"  or  to  live 
in  the  quiet  farms  and  fields ; — when  we 
think  and  reflect  that  her  destiny  depends 
upon  him  whom  she  chooses  for  better  or 
for  worse,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
young  females  hanker  to  know  what  sort 
of  men  the  fates  have  given  them  for 
husbands,  even  at  an  early  age. 

In  my  childhood,  a  time  when — as  Pe- 
trarch says  of  old  age — ^little  lovers  may 
be  allowed 
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to  sit  together,  and  say  whatever  comes 
into  their  heads;  when  the  pretty  name 
of  Flora  or  Faony  was  not  a  whit  more 
charming  to  me  than  Tom  or  Jack; 
and  when  a  pound  of  marbles,  with  half 
a  score  of  shoutine  boy-plavmates,  were 
as  pleasing  as  a  dance  with  a  party  of 
smiling,  ros^  girls;  I  recollect  some  of 
my  female  fhends,  while  gathering  flowers 
in  a  meadow,  would  stop,  and,  plucking 
a  large  daisy,  pull  off  tne  petals  one  by 
one,  repeating  at  the  same  time  the  words 

"*  Hich  nuA,  poor  mmu,  fmnnor,  plooghman, 
thiafi" 

ft^ncyiogy  ▼cry  seriously,  that  the  one 
which  came  to  be  named  at  plucking  the 
last  petal  would  be  her  husband .  Another 
wa^  of  knowing  the  future  husband  (in- 
ferior only  to  the  dark  words  of  that  high 
priestess  of  the  oracles  of  Hymen,  the 
cunninff  gypsey),  is,  to  pluck  an  e^-en 
ash-lea^  ana,  putting  it  into  the  hand,  to 

•*yf 

*'  The  eroB  aih-leaf  in  my  hand, 
"  The  fint  I  meet  shall  be  my  man." 

Then,  putting  it  into  the  glove,  to  say, 

**  The  even  ash-leaf  in  my  glove, 
"  llie  fint  I  meet  shall  be  my  love/' 

And,  lastly,  into  the  bosom,  saying, 

'  The  even  aah«leaf  in  my  bosom, 
"  The  iiat  I  meet  shall  be  my  husband.  ** 

Soon  after  which  the  future  husband  will 
make  his  appearance,  and  the  lass  may 
observe  him  as  accurately  as  she  will. 

Mubummer  Eve,  however,  is  the  great 
time  with  girls  for  discovering  who  shall 
be  their  husbands;  why  it  is  so,  more 
than  any  other,  I  cannot  tell,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  sign  Gemini,  which  the  sun  then 
leavei,  is  symbolical  of  the  wedding 
union:  but,  however  that  may  be,  a 
maiden  will  walk  through  the  garden  at 
midsummer,  with  a  rake  on  her  left 
shoulder,  and  throw  hemp-seed  over  her 
right,  saying,  at  the  same  time 

<«  Hemp-seed  I  set,  hemp-eeed  I  sow, 
"  The  man  that  is  mj  trae-love  come  alter  me 
and  mow/' 

It  is  said  by  many  who  have  never 
tried  it,  and  some  who  have,  without 
effect,  that  the  future  husband  of  the 
hemp-sowing  girt  will  appear  behind  her 
with  a  scythe,  and  look  as  substantial  as 
a  brass  image  of  Saturn  on  an  old  time- 
piece. Or  if,  at  going  to  bed,  she  put 
ner  shoes  at  right  angles  with  ench  other, 
in  the  shape  of  a  T,  and  say. 


*t 


Hoping  this  night  my  tne  love  to  see, 
**  I  plaee  my  shoes  in  the  Uum  of  a  T/ 

they  say  she  will  be  sure  to  see  her  bos- 
band  in  a  dream,  and  perhaps  in  reality, 
bjr  her  bed-side.  Besides  tnis,  there  is 
another  method  of  divination.  A  girl,  on 
goinff  to  bed,  is  to  vrrite  the  alphabet  on 
small  pieces  of  paper,  and  put  them  into 
a  bason  of  water  with  the  letters  down- 
ward ;  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  rooming 
she  will  find  the  first  letter  of  her  hus- 
band's name  turned  up,  and  the  others  as 
thrr  were  left 

i%e  ceiehraiitm  of  Peace^  in  August, 
1814,  took  place  when  I  was  a  boy,  old 
enough  to  enjoy  the  merry  doings  at  my 
native  village,  and  to  remember  them  till 
now.     The  respectable  inhabitants  sub- 
scribed largely  to  treat  the  poor  witli  a 
public  dinner  of  beef  and  pudding,  and 
strong  beer.    Their  festival  was  held  in  a 
field  by  the  river  side,  where  several 
hundreds  of  people,  young  and  old,  sat 
down  at  two  long  lines  of  tables.    Their 
hearing  vras  gratified  by  the  lively  music 
of  a  band ;  and  their  taste  and  smell  by  the 
savour  of  a  wholesome  old  English  meal, 
at  which  they  held  their  noses  mr  an  hour 
over  the  steam  of  boiled  beef,  or  thrust 
them  at  intervals  into  the  cool  deepening 
vacuum  of  the  beer  jug.    Their  sight  was 
afterwards  indulged  with  spectacles  of 
village  merrjr-making;  and  their  feelings 
hf  the  twistinss  and  twinings,  and  spirit- 
stirring  hop,  udp,  and  jump  agitations  of 
the  dance :  gallopades  were  not  then  in- 
vented, or  two  thousand  people  might 
have  hopped  along  in  a  string,  like  a  row 
of  little  mop-stem-ridmg  boys  on  their 
wooden  horses.    Among  the  sports  were 
Jwmpmg  Ml  fodbs,  thus  performed : — ^half 
a  doien  men  wer9  put  into  as  many  sacks* 
which  were  tied  round  their  necks,  and 
gave  them  the  shape  of  a  row  of  blacking 
jars  in  a  shop.    In  this  state  they  were  to 
hop  a  given  distance  for  the  mastery; 
and,  as  they  could  not  erect  themselves 
into  the  natural    perpendicular  of  the 
human  body,  whe '  they  foil  down,  there 
were  what  may  have  been  called  resur- 
lection  men,  to  help  them  up     There 
was   Grmnmg  through  korae-colkrSf  in 
which  the  winner  is  he  who  can  thrust 
through  a  horse's  collar  the  ugliest  sample 
of  a  human  face  ^  either  by  showing  the 
odd  substitutes  which  nature  might  have 
stuck  in  his  head  for  features,  or  else  by 
distorting  them  into  something  still  more 
unlike,  and  uglier  than  natuml  features. 
Besides  these  there  was  Running  by  young 
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women,  a  sport  in  which  the  victress  re- 
ceived a  white  holland  shift ;  not  without 
having  shown,  however,  by  the  high  up- 
flinging  of  her  **  light  fiintastic  toe  "  in  tne 
race^  that  she  oould  mark  her  initials, 
and,  at  least  No.  2,  upon  it.  Runiung 
for  the  pig  with  the  greased  tail  was  a 
famous  general  chase,  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual who  caueht  the  pig  by  the  tail 
became  its  lawful  owner — when,  after 
many  long  strides  and  hard  strainings, 
many  a  breathless  wight  overtook  Uie 
galloping  porker,  and  grasped  the  slippenr 
little  member,  **  Heu  omm$  effvtm  kuwr  r 
it  slipped  through  the  fingers,  and  the 
trotters  carried  off  the  head,  hams,  and 
sides,  at  full  speed,  till  a  dexterous  victor 
made  them  his  own.  An  effigy  of  Buo- 
naparte was  also  carried  about :  this  the 
good  people  first  hung,  then  shot,  and 
lastly  burnt;  thus  securing  the  arch 
enemy  of  England  by  various  deaths,  as, 
in  a  suit  at  law,  the  plaintiff  secureth  the 
defendant  by  the  various  counts  in  the 
declaration. 

The  Fair  J>0y  is  to  the  milk-maids  and 
striplings  of  some  villages  one  of  the 
brightest  in  their  calendar.  As  the  time 
approaches  to  it,  their  joy  rises,  like  the 
mercury  in  a  barometer  at  the  coming  of 
fine  weather.  The  children  lessen  their 
outlay  for  toys  and  sweetmeats,  and  hoard 
the  saved  pence ;  and  the  trite  observation 
on  meeting  friends,  that  '^  it  is  fine  wea- 
ther," gives  place  to  the  earnest  Question, 
^  Be  gwain  to  &-yer  o*  Monday  r  Some 
time  ago,  on  a  fine  day  in  September,  I 
went  to  a  famous  fiiir,  held  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  green  hiUs  of  Dorset.  When 
I  first  set  out  I  walked  along  the  still 
shady  lanes  alone,  but,  as  I  drew  near  the 
fair-place,  I  commingled  with  a  stream 
of  people,  all  tending  to  the  same  point. 
There  were  groups  of  white-gowned,  red- 
fhced  lasses,  lea  by  their  swains  with 
bunches  of  flowers  stuck  in  the  button- 
holes of  their  long  blue  coats,  and  switch- 
ing in  one  hand  a  tough  ground-ash  stick. 
I  had  not  a  fair  mate  myself,  and  could 
well  listen  to  their  observations.  "  How 
much  money  hast  got  vor  fayer  Y*  said  a 
ruddy  little  boy  to  another,  whom  he  had 
a  little  before  overtaken.  **  Ziz-penee," 
said  the  other,  with  a  grin  of  satisnction ; 
thumping  his  hand  on  his  pocket,  and 
erecting  his  body  into  a  posture  of  dignity 
he  thought  himself  entitled  to  by  his 
wealth.  Alas  I  thought  I,  how  true  is  it 
that  our  wants  are  only  imaginary,  and 
that  riches  and  poverty  are  only  relative 


terms!  this  boy  is  proud  to  go  to  fair 
with  hij  sixpence,  while  many  spend- 
thrifts think  themselves  stinted  if  they 
have  not  hundreds  to  squander  in  thinn 
as  worthless  as  those  that  will  be  bought 
by  him.  With  these  thoughts  in  my 
mind,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
rude,  though  well-meant,  salutation  of  a 
Dorset  swain,  who,  seeing  a  friend  for- 
vrard,  crept  softly  behind  him,  and  with 
the  fbll  force  of  an  arm  which  had  per- 
haps been  long  exercised  in  mowing,  or 
swinging  the  flail,  laid  his  stick  athwart 
his  back,  upon  which  his  acquaintance 
looked  round,  and  received  his  assailant 
with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand.  I  was 
by  this  time  in  the  fair,  where  the  din  of 
drums  and  horns  at  the  shows,  the  loud 
invitation,  <<  Walk  up,  walk  up,''  of  the 
showmen,  the  hum  ot  voices,  tne  squeak- 
ing of  fiddles,  and  the  creaking  of  rattles, 
made  altogether  a  medley  of  sounds 
which,  supposing  with  Pope  ''  all  dis- 
cord harmony  not  understood,"  would 
have  been  very  pleasing  to  my  ear,  but  for 
my  ignorance  of  harmony.  Seeing  a 
merry-Andrew  come  out  at  one  of  the 
shows,  I  went  up  to  listen  to  a  few  of  his 
mach-repeated,  tnough  still  laugh-stirrine 
jokes.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  starers,  with  tlieir  faces  all  worked  up 
into  grins,  so  exactly  like  his  own  that 
they  seemed  reflections  of  his  own-— like 
the  faces  yon  would  see  were  you  to 
twist  your  mouth  to  the  expression  of 
drolling  laughter,  and  look  into  a  multi- 
plying glass.  The  dense  crowd  around 
the  show  was,  however,  suddenly  scat- 
tered by  a  bull.  He  had  escaped  from 
the  cattle-fair,  to  exhibit  himself  at  full 
run  among  the  standings,  where  he  was 
received  with  chuckles  and  shouts  by 
those  who  were  out  of  his  way,  and  with 
screams  from  women  and  children  in  his 
line  of  race :  after  a  short  peep  at  the 
hiunours  of  the  fair,  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  retire,  and  leave  the  bipeds  to 
their  former  fun.  I  withdrew  with  tbe 
coming  on  of  the  evening :  as  I  wound 
round  the  hill  the  noise  of  the  fair  died 
gradually  away,  and  I  reached  my  home 
in  silence. 

A  Peramhukitiony  or,  as  it  might  be 
more  correctly  called,  a  circumambula- 
tion,  is  the  custom  of  going  round  tlie 
boundaries  of  a  manor  or  parish,  with 
witnesses,  to  determine  and  preserve 
recollection  of  its  extent,  and  to  see  that 
no  encroachments  have  been  made  upon 
ity  and  that  the  landmarks  have  not  betn 
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taken  away.  It  is  a  procaeding  com- 
monly regulated  by  the  steward,  who 
takes  with  him  a  few  men  andserend  bojra 
who  are  required  to  particularly  observe 
the  boundary  lines  tnwed  out,  and  thereby 
qualify  themselves  for  witnesses,  in  thie 
ev^nt  of  any  dispute  about  the  land- 
marks or  extent  of  the  manor,  at  a  future 
day.  In  order  that  they  may  not  forget 
the  Lines  and  marks  of  separation,  they 
''  take  jMuns*'  at  almost  every  turning. 
For  instance,  if  the  boundary  be  a  stream, 
one  of  the  boys  is  tossed  into  it;  if  a 
broad  ditch,  the  boys  are  offered  money  to 
jump  over  it,  in  which  they  of  course  fail, 
and  pitch  into  the  mud,  where  they  stick 
as  firmly  as  if  they  had  been  rooted  there 
for  the  season ;  if  a  hedge,  a  sapling  is 
cut  out  of  it,  and  used  in  afflicting  that 
part  of  their  bodies  upon  which  they  rest 
m  the  posture  between  standing  and  lying; 
if  a  wall,  they  are  to  have  a  race  on  the 
top  of  it,  when,  in  trying  to  pass  each 
other,  they  fall  over  on  each  side, — some 
descending,  perhaps,  into  the  still  stygian 
waters  of  a  ditch,  and  others  thrusting 
the  "  human  face  divine''  into  a  bed  of 
nettles ;  if  the  boundary  be  a  sunny  bank, 
they  sit  down  upon  it,  and  get  a  treat  of 
beer,  and  bread  and  cheese,  and,  perhaps, 
a  glass  of  spirits.  When  these  boys  grow 
up  to  be  men,  if  it  happens  that  one  of 
them  should  be  askea  if  a  particular 
stream  were  the  boundary  of  the  manor 
he  had  perambulated,  he  would  be  sure 
to  say,  in  the  manner  of  Sancho  Pan^a, 
**  Ees,  that  'tis,  I*m  sure  o*t,  by  the  same 
token  that  I  were  tossed  into%  and  pad- 
dled about  there  lik  a  water-rot,  till  I 
wor  hafe  dead.''  If  he  should  be  asked 
whether  the  aforesaid  pleasant  bank  were 
a  boundary,--"  O,  ees  it  be,"  he  would 
say,  "  that's  where  we  squat  down,  and 
tucked  in  a  skinvuU  of  vittles  and  drink." 
With  regard  to  any  boundary  perambu- 
lated after  that,  he  would  most  likely 
declare,  "  I  won't  be  sartin ;  I  got  zo 
muddled  up  top  o'  the  banks,  that  don* 
know  where  we  ambulated  arter  that." 

W.  Baknss. 


9th  of  October,  1690,  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven  sir  John  Maynard,  an 
eminent  lawyer,  who  had  been  active  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  earl  of  Strafford 
and  archbishop  Laud.  He  subscribed  to 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  had 
sat  in  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  was 
sent  with  Glynn  to  the  Tower  by  the  par- 
liament, for  opposing  the  victorious  army. 
Not  in  the  least  intimidated,  he  told  the 
house  that,  by  voting  no  more  addresses 
to  Charles  I.,  thev  virtually  dissolved 
themselves ;  and,  when  forcibly  secluded, 
he  boldly  broke  in,  and  vehemently,  but 
vainly,  pleaded  for  the  king's  life.  During 
the  protectorate,  he  was  equally  intrepid 
in  pleading  the  cause  of  a  gentleman, 
who  refosed  the  payment  of  a  tax  not 
granted  by  parliament.  On  that  occasion 
he  vras  sent,  with  two  other  lawyers,  to 
the  Tower;  but  was  released  upon  his 
submission,  and  named  seijeant  to  the 

Srotector  Oliver,  as  he  was  afterwards  to 
ichard  Cromwell  his  successor.  Charles 
il.  recalled  him  to  the  coif,  knighted  him, 
and  would  have  made  him  a  judge,  but 
he  refused  the  intended  honor.  At  the 
revolution  he  waited  upon  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who,  observing  his  great  age, 
said,  "You  must  have  outlivMl  all  the 
men  of  the  law  who  have  been  your  con- 
temporaries:"  Maynard  replied,  ^Yes 
sir;  and,  if  your  highness  had  not  come 
over,  I  should  have  outlived  the  law 
itself."  When  the  prince  was  declared 
king,  he  named  sir  John  Maynard  ooe  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  great  seal. 
His  professional  skill  was  very  great. 
He  died  at  Gunnersbury,  in  the  parish  of 
Ealing,  and  was  buried  in  that  church. 
He  is  called  in  the  register  "the  lord 
Manard."* 


h.  m. 

October  8.    Day  breaks      .     .    4  33 

Sun  rises     ...    6  26 

-^  sets  ....    5  34 

Twilight  ends  .     .     7  27 

African  and  French  mangolds  fade  and 

will  be  soon  cut  off  by  frosty  nights. 


At  Hertford  assizes,  4  Car.  I.,  the  fol- 
lowing information  was  taken  by  Sir  John 
Maynard,  from  the  deposition  of  the 
minister  of  the  parish  where  a  murder 
was  committed : — "  That  the  body  being 
taken  out  of  the  grave  thirty  days  afler 
the  party's  death,  and  lying  on  the  grass, 
and  the  four  defendants  (suspected  of 
murdering  her)  being  required,  each  of 
them  touched  the  dead  body ;  whereupon 
the  brow  of  the  dead,  which  before  was  of 
a  livid  and  carrion  color,  began  to  have  a 


«NobU. 
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dewy  or  gentle  iweat,  arise  on  it,  which 
increased  by  degrees,  till  the  sweat  ran 
down  in  drops  on  the  face;  the  brow 
turned  to  a  lively  and  fresh  color;  and 
the  deceased  opened  one  of  her  eyes,  and 
shut  it  again  three  several  times:  she 
likewise  thrust  out  the  ring  or  marriage 
finger  three  times,  and  pulled  it  in  again, 
and  the  finger  dropt  blood  upon  the  grass." 
The  minister  of  the  next  parish,  who  also 
was  present,  being  sworn,  gave  evidence 
exactly  as  above.  See  further  on  this 
subject  Oct.  12 


h.  wl» 

October  9. —  Day  breaks    . 

.     4  35 

Sun  rises  .    . 

.     6  28 

—  sets     .    . 

.     5  32 

Twilight  ends 

.     7  25 

4l^ttobtv  10. 

October  10,  1723,  died  at  his  seat  at 
Colne^reen,  iaAt  Hertford,  William  Cow- 
per,  Earl  Cowper,  who  had  filled  the 
office  of  lord  high  chancellor  with  in- 
tegrity and  ability.  He  was  eldest  son 
and  heir  of  Sir  William  Cowper,  baronet, 
and  had  been  entered  with  his  only 
brother,  Spencer,  of  the  profession  of  the 
law.  Spencer  became  a  judge  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  in  1705 
William  was  appointed  lord-keeper  ;  and 
afterwards  lord  chancellor  of  Great 
Britain.  With  a  greatness  of  mind  that 
marked  his  character,  he  ordered  a  chair 
for  Richard  Cromwell,  when  he  attended 
upon  a  trial  at  Westminster-hall.  For 
this  civility  to  the  ex-protector  of  the 
common  wealth,  it  was  expected  that 
earl  Cowper  would  have  been  reprimand- 
ed by  the  reigning  sovereign,  but  he 
received  praise  and  thanks.  He  had  the 
honor  to  abolish  the  immemorial  custom  of 
"New-year's"  gifts  to  the  chancellor.* 

Mrs.  Madan,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Cowper,  and  who  was  perhaps  a  sister  of 
the  preceding-,  wife  of  colonel  Madan, 
and  wrote  the  following 

Verses  in  her  Brother's  Coke  upon 
Littleton. 

O  tbon,  who  labour'sl  in  this  ragged  mine, 
May'st  thou  Co  gold  th'  unpoliBh'd  ore  refine ! 
May  each  dark  page  unfold  its  haggard  brow  I 
Doubt  not   to  reap,  if  thoa  can'st  bear  to 
plough. 

•  Noble. 


To  tempt  thy  care,  may,  each  revolving  nighty 
Parses  and  maces  swim  before  thy  sight  I 
From  hence  in  times  to  come,  advent'roiu 

deed! 
May'st  thoa   essay   to  look  and  speak  like 

Mead  ! 
When  the  black  bag  and  rose  no  more  shall 

shade 
With  martial  air  the  honours  of  thy  head ; 
When  the  fall  wig  thy  visage  shall  enclose. 
And  only  leave  to  view  thy  learned  nose  ; 
Safely  may'st  thou  defy  beaux,  wits^  and 

scoffers^ 
While  tenants,  in  fee-simple,  stuff  thy  coffers ! 


h.    DL* 

October  10.  Day  breaks       .     .    4  37 

Sun  rises      ...     6  30 

—  sets      ...    5  30 

Twilight  ends  .     .     7  23 

Golden  rod,  almost  out  of  flower. 


^ttof^ev  11. 

11th  of  October,  1806,  the  remains 
of  the  right  honorable  Charles  James 
Fox  were  interred  in  Westminster- abbey. 

At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Fox's  library  the 
following  memorandum  and  verses  were 
found  in  his  hand  writing  in  the  first 
volume  of  a  presentation  copy  of  Gibbon's 
''  Decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  *' 

**  The  author  of  this  book,  upon  the 
delivery  of  the  Spanish  rescript  in  1779, 
declared  publicly  at  Brookes's  that  there 
was  uo  salvation  for  this  country,  unless 
six  of  the  heads  of  the  cabinet  council 
were  cut  off,  and  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
houses  of  parliament,  as  examples,  and  in 
no  less  than  a  fortnight  after  this  declarar 
ration  he  took  an  employment  under  th 
same  cabinet  council. 

"  King  George  in  a  fright. 

Lest  Gibbon  should  write 
7  he  story  of  Britain's  disgrace ; 

Thought  no  means  more  sure 

His  pen  to  secure. 
Than  to  give  the  historian  a  place. 

But  his  caution  is  vain, 

'Tis  the  curse  of  his  reign 
That  his  projects  shall  never  succeed  ; 

Though  he  write  not  a  line 

Yet  a  cause  of  dcdine 
In  the  author's  example  we  read. 

His  }io6k  well  describes 

How  corruption  and  bribes 
Overthrew  the  great  empire  of  Room  ; 

And  his  writings  declare 

A  degeneracy  there, 
Which  his  oondnct  exhibits  at  Lome  1^ 
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h.   m. 

October  1 1 .   Day  breaks       .     .  4  39 

Sun  rises      ...  6  32 

86(8  .     .     .     .  5  28 

Twilight  ends  .     .  7  VI 


4Motn  12. 

Blsbdiko  of  the  Murdered. 

KiDg  James  I.,  in  his  **  Dvmonology/' 
says,  **  In  a  secret  murther,  if  the  dead 
carkasse  be  at  any  time  thereafter  handled 
by  the  murtherer,  it  will  gush  out  of 
blood,  as  if  the  blood  were  crying  to 
heaven  for  revenge  of  the  murtherer/' 

The  author  of  the  <<  Living  Librarie, 
1621  y'^  inquires,  <<Who  can  allege  any 
certaine  and  Arme  reason  why  the  blood 
runnes  out  of  the  wounds  of  a  man  mur- 
dred,  long  after  the  murder  committed,  if 
the  murderer  be  brought  before  the  dead 
bodie  r 

Reginald  Scot  too,  in  his  <'  Discovery 
of  Witchcraft,"  says,  **  I  have  heard  by 
credible  report,  that  the  wound  of  a  man 
murthered  renews  bleeding  at  the  pre- 
sence of  a  dearJHend  or  of  a  mortal  enemy. 
Divers  also  write  that  if  one  pass  by  a 
murthered  body  (thoueh  unknown)  he 
shall  be  striken  with  fear,  aud  feel  in 
himself  some  alteration  of  nature.*' 

In  relation  to  this  belief  is  the  following 
in  Wiu,  Fits,  and  Fancies,  4to:— «A 
gentlewoman  went  to  church  so  concealed, 
that  she  thought  nobody  could  know  her. 
It  chanced  that  her  lover  met  her,  and 
knew  her,  aud  s|Mtke  unto  her :  Sir,  (she 
answered^  you  mistake  me,  how  know  ye 
me !  All  too  well,  replied  the  gentleman, 
for  so  soon  as  I  met  you,  behold  my 
wounds  fell  fresh  a  bleeding  I  Oh,  hereof 
you  only  are  guilty/'* 


h«  ID. 

October  12.  Day  breaks      .    .    4  41 

Sun  rises    ...    6 

—  sets       ...    5  26 

Twilight  ends  .    .    7  19 

Woodcocks  begin  to  arrive 


etttAtt  13. 

1 3  October  1683,  died  Dr.  George  Hickes 
then  a  prebendary  in  Worcester  cathe- 
dral. At  the  revolution,  he  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  James  II.  and  was  deprived 

*  Brand. 


fur  declining  to  take  tlie  oaths  to  Willitni 
and  Mary.     Upon  that  oc:asion  be  wrote 
a  paper,  addressed  to  the  merobets  of  his 
cathedral,  in  which  he  declared  his  rights 
still  valid ;  and  affixed  it  at  the  entrance 
of  the  choir.    This  was  thought  so  great 
an  insult  on  the  government  that  the  at- 
tom^-general  was  ordered  to  prosecute 
bim  tor  it    It  is  a  singular  fact  that  his 
brother  John  Ilickes  had  been  a  non-con- 
formist minister,  and  was  executed  for 
being  concerned  in  Monmouth's  rebellion ; 
and    that   George  became    the    cham- 
pion of  the  nonjurors,  and,  changing  his 
clerical  garb,  sheltered  himself  at  Amera- 
den,  in  Oxfordshire,  under  the  roof  of 
Dr.  White  Kennett,  who  was  a  violent 
a  revolutionist.*'      Good   resulted  from 
the  association  of  these    two  opposite 
characters.    It  was  impossible  for  them 
to  converse  sciably  on  church  religion, 
and   their  general  topic  was  literature. 
Kennett  obtained  Hickes's  assistance  in  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  northern  Euro- 
pean languages ;  and  this  intercourse  laid 
the  foundation  of  Dr.  Hickes'  'Thesaurus,*' 
a  work  which  gained  him,  a  deserved  re- 
putation for  immense  learning  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  the  Runic  and  other  northern 
dialects.    At  length  Hickes  was  disco- 
▼ered    in     his    asylum    at  his     friend 
Keunett's,  and  compelled  to  6y  for  privacy 
elsewhere.    He  secreted  himself  in  Lon- 
don, and  lived  in  obscurity,  until  lord 
chancellor  Somers,  who  venerated    bis 
learning,  procured  atioii  pratequif  which 
freed    Uicke's    from  personal    danger; 
still  he  was  insensible  to  moderation. 
He  bore  inveterate  hatred  to  archbishop 
Tillotson,  whom  he  treated  in  controver- 
sy as  an  ^atheist,"  but  the  amiable  pri- 
inate  used  no  acrimony  in  reply.  He  called 
bishop  Burnet  a  liar,  and  the  prelate  re- 
torted, by  charging  Hickes  with    being 
all  but  a  papist    Hickes,  with  a  con- 
stancy which  the  stake  could  not  have 
shaken,  made  heaven's  gate  so  narrow 
that  it  could  admit  none  but  a  few  non- 
jurors to  pass.    Whilst  we  lament  his 
bigotry,  we  exult  in  his  learning,  which 
has  done  honour  to  his  country* 


li.  m. 

Octcher\Z,  Daybreaks      . 

.     4  43 

Sun  rises 

.     6  3^ 

—  sets      .    , 

.     5  25 

Tvi'ilight  ends  . 

.     7  17 

•  Nohle. 
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BASING-IIOUSE,  HANTS. 

OCtOSCV  14.  for  its  defence   against   the    parUamen: 
forcet,  bj  Jolin  Pawtst,  Marquis  of  Win- 
On  the  I4tli  of  October,  164S,  during  Chester,  >  lineal  descendant  from   Hugh 
th«  civil  war*,  Basing-houw  was  taken  <lePort,  who,  at  the  period  of  the  Domea- 

%  itorm  for  the  Parliament  bjCroinnell.  day  survey,  held  fllly-fiTe  lordships   ia 

e  preceding  Tiew  of  it  at   that  period  this   county.     Baaing   was  the  chief  of 

is  upiin  the  authority  of  an  ancient  diaw-  these  laige  possessions,  and   appears  to 

'"K-  •  have  been  very  early  the  site  of  a  castip, 

Basils-house    ww    so    called     from  ■»  mention  of  the  land  of  Ihe  old  castle 

Basing,  or  Old    Basing,  a   considetable  of  Basing  occurs  in   a  grant  made  by 

village   in  Hampshire,  about   two  miles  Jcha  de  Port,  to  the  neighbouring  priory 

north-easi  of  Basingstoke.     The  name  is  of  Monk's  Sherborne,   in   the   reign   of 

Saion,  and  signifies   a   coal  of  mail,  to  Henry  II.     William,  his   grandson,   as 

which  ihB  place  is  said  to  have  boniesome  sumed  the  name  of  St.  John;  and  Ito- 

resemblance.     That  Basing,  previous  to  bet,  lord  Si.  John,  in  the  forty-third  of 

the   conquest,  was  of   more  importance  Henry  II.,  obiained  a  license  to  fix  a  pole 

than  Basingstoke,  there   is  no  reason  tu  upon   the  bann   of  his   moat  at   Basing 

doubt,  from   the   Saxon   addition  to  the  wi'h  permiislon  to  continue  it  so  fortified' 

latter  of  "stoke,"  tignifying  a  hamlet.  during  the  king's  pleasure.     In  the  time 

In  871,  a  bloodr  battle  was  fought  at  of  Richard  II.,  Basing,  with  other  estate* 

Baaing  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons  of  the  fimily,  was  transferred,  by  roar- 

eommanded  by  King   Ethelred  and  his  riage,  to  thePoynings;  and  again  in  tb« 

brother  Alfred,  in  which  the  latter  were  time  of  Henry  VI,  to  the  Pawlets,  by  the 

defeated.     It  attained  to  more  recent  fune  marriage   of   Constance,   heiress   of  the 

former,  with  Sir  John  Pawlet,  of  Nunny 

Castle   in   Somersetshire.     Sir   William 

•  From  u  fngr»ving  in  ■•  The  Hiitaiy  of  Pawlet,  Knt.,  third  in  descent  from  Ihem, 

iU.ing-hoii«,"uioel»vop»inpblei,pobli.h*d  was  created   Baron   St.  John,  of  Basing, 


by   Henry  VIII.,  and   earl  of  Wiltshire^ 
and  Marquis  of  Winchester,  by  Edward 
a  Q 
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VI.  lie  enjoyed  court  favor  through 
most  of  the  suceessive  changes  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
held  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  nearly 
thirty  years.  Being  asked  how  he  con- 
trived lo  maintain  his  station  during  those 
perilous  times,  in  which  so  many  great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  church  and 
state,  he  answered,  <'  by  being  a  willow 
and  not  an  oak."  He  rebuilt  the  castle 
at  Basing  in  a  magnificent  style.  Camden, 
in  allusion  to  the  vast  expense  of 
living  entailed  on  the  family  by  its  splen- 
dor, observes,  that  '*  it  was  so  overpowered 
by  its  own  weight  that  his  posterity  have 
been  obliged  to  puH  down  a  pari  of  it.'' 

King  Edward  V^ I.  with  hfs  leCinue,  was 
entertained  for  four  days  at  Ba&ing,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester;  and  king  Philip 
and  queen  Mary^  whom  the  Marquis  had 
accompanied  to  Winchester,  after  their 
marriage^  were  also  entertained  at  Basing 
for  five  days.  Here  also,  in  1560,  he 
entertained  Queen  Elizabetl^  so  much  to 
her  satisfaction, that  sheplayfuUy  lamented 
his  great  age :  **  For,  by  my  troth,'*  said 
the  queen,  **  if  my  lord  Marquis  were  but 
a  young  man,  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  have  him  for  a  husband,  before  aity 
man  in  England."  The  marquis  lived  to 
see  103  of  his  own  immediate  descend- 
ants ;  he  died  in  1572,  at  the  age  of  ninety* 
seven,  and  was  buried  in  Basing  church. 

In  1601,  William,  his  sreat  grandson, 
and  fourth  Marquis  of  Winchester,  had 
likewise  queen  Elizabeth  for  a  guest, 
during  a  period  of  **  thirteen  days,  to  the 
greate  charee  of  the  sayde  lorde  mar- 
quesse.**  Her  majesty  was  accompanied 
in  this  visit  by  the  duke  of  Biron,  with 
about  twenty  of  the  Irench  nobility ; 
and  a  retinue  of  nearly  400  persons  were 
lodged  at  the  Vine,  the  seat  of  lord 
Sandys,  which  house  had  been  purposely 
furnished  with  hangings  and  plate  from 
the  Tower,  and  Hampton  Court,  '*  and 
with  seven  score  beds  and  furniture, 
which  the  willing  and  obedient  people  of 
the  countrie  of  Southampton,  upon  two 
dayes  warning,  had  brought  in  thither  to 
lend  the  Quefene.''  When  Elizabeth 
departed  from  Basing  she  affirmed,  that 
"  she  had  done  that  in  Hampshire  that 
none  of  her  ancestors  ever  did,  neither 
that  any  prince  in  Christendome  could 
doe  ;  that  was,  she  had  in  her  progresses 
at  her  subjects*  houses  entertained  a  royal 
ambassador,  and  had  royally  entertained 
him."     This  marquis  died  in  1628,  at 


Ilawkwood,  now  Huckwood,  the  preseit 
seat  of  his  descendants. 

It  was  John,  fifth  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester, who  rendered  his  name  fomous 
by  bravely  defending  Basing-house  tor 
upwards  of  two  years,  while  h  was  belea- 
gured  by  the  parliament  forces.  This 
noble  mansion  was  built  upon  a  rising 
ground,  and  surrounded  with  a  brick 
rampart  lined  with  earth,  and  all  was  en- 
compassed with  a  dry  ditch.  Basing^ 
house  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
castle,  to  the  east  of  wliich  it  was  situated 
at  a  small  distance.  The  marquis's  gar- 
rison much  distressed  the  parliamenta- 
rians by  the  command  the  bouse  had  of 
the  western  road,  and  it  was  several  times 
besieged  by  their  forces,  who  greatly 
distressed,  but  could  not  take  it.  The 
marquis  declared,  that  <<  if  the  king  liad 
no  more  ground  in  England  than  Basing- 
house  he  would  hold  it  out  to  the  last 
extremity."  At  first  ne  had  with  him 
only  his  own  fiunily,  and  a  hundred  mus- 
queteers,  but  afterwards  the  king  supplied 
him  as  occasion  required.  It  was  at  this 
time  that,  to  inspire  the  garrison  with 
courage  and  perseverance,  he  wrote  with 
a  diamond  in  the  window  the  words 
"  Love  Loyalty ;"  for  which  reason  the 
house  was  called  *'  Loyalty  House,'*  and 
the  words  in  French,  "  Aimci  LoyaulUj* 
afWjrwards  became  the  motto  of  the  family 
arms,  as  they  are  to  this  day. 

Basing-house  was  first  invested  in 
August,  1043;  the  first  material  assaults 
were  made  by  Sir  William  Waller,  called 
from  his  former  successes  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  thrice  within  nine  days 
attempted  to  take  it  by  storm,  with  seven 
thousand  men,  but  was  repulsed,  and 
obliged  to  retreat  withsreat  loss  to  Earn- 
ham.  The  secretaiy  ot  the  king's  council 
of  war,  Sir  Edward  Walker,  knt,  garter 
principal  king  of  arms,  has  left  a  minute 
journal  of  interesting  transactions  relating 
to  the  lengthened  siege.  Basing-hbose 
was  thoroughly  provisioned,  and  reao< 
lutely  defended.  At  length,  after  the 
battle  of  Alresford,  Sir  William  Waller 
conceived  the  design  of  mastering  the 
place  by  means  of  a  private  correspond- 
ence with  lord  Edward  Pawlet  bro< 
ther  to  the  marquis  of  Winchester,  and 
then  living  with  him  in  Basinf^-house, 
unsuspected  of  treachery.  Sir  Richard 
Grenvil  engaged  to  leave  the  metro- 
polis with  a  body  of  horse  to  join  Waller 
Grenvil  appointed  a  rendezvous  for  his 
cavalry  at  Bagshot,  and  the  same  day  left 
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London  with  his  equipage  only,  consistine 
of  a  coach  and  six  horses,  and  many  led 
horses  and  servants ;  but  when  he  arrived 
at  Staines  he  suddenly  left  the  Bagshot 
road  for  Reading,  where  the  king's  gar- 
rison then  was,  and  thence  without  delay 
proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  very 
graciously  received  by  the  king,  who  had 
not  expected  him.  He  immediately 
acquainted  the  king  with  the  whole  design 
for  the  surprise  of  Basing ;  upon  which 
the  king  sent  the  information  by  an  ex- 
press to  the  marquis,  who  instantly  seized 
his  brother  and  his  confederates,  and  ex- 
torted from  them  a  full  confession  of 
their  plans.  He  then  turned  his  brother 
out  of  the  garrison,  and  executed  his 
accomplices.  By  this  discovery  Basing- 
house  was  for  that  time  preserved,  while 
the  parliament  denounced  Sir  Richard 
Grenvil  with  judgments  of  attainder, 
confiscation,  and  incapacity  of  pardon. 

At  this  period  the  king's  cause  was 
declining  every  where,  and  Cromwell 
came  with  his  victorious  troops  out  of  the 
west.  He  closely  invested  Biuing-house, 
threw  up  works  and  attacked  it  so  vigor- 
ously that  the  royalists  desired  a  parley. 
Oliver  would  hearken  to  no  proposals^ 
but  began  the  assault  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  Sir  Hardress  Waller's  and  Colo- 
nel Montague's  regiments  having  forced 
the  strongest  works  they  suddenly  scaled 
the  walls  and  entered  the  house  before 
the  besieged  perceived  their  danger. 
There  is  a  traditionary  report  that  the 
garrison  was  surprised,  while  many  of 
them  were  engaged  at  cards,  and  hence 
card  players  of  the  neighbourhood  have 
still  a  common  saying,  of, ''  Clubs  trumps 
as  when  Basing-house  was  taken.''  This 
edifice  which  had  held  out  so  long,  and 
had  been  thought  almost  impregnable, 
was  carried  by  storm  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Besides  ten  pieces  of  ordnance, 
with  2000  stand  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  fell  to  the  assailants,  the  store  of 
victuals  in  the  place  was  enormous. 
There  were  400  quarters  of  wheat,  200 
barrels  of  beef,  300  flitches  of  bacon, 
40,000  pounds  of  cheese,  and  numerous 
cellars  filled  with  beer.  The  plunder  of 
treasure  and  furniture  amounted  in  value 
to  £200,000.  There  was  in  one  room  a 
bed  which  had  cost  £l300,  with  many 
catholic  books,  copes,  and  rich  utensils  of 
worship.  The  silver  plate  was  valued  at 
above  £5000,  and  there  wero  several 
cabinets  of  jewels  and  other  valuables. 
One  soldier  had  six  score  pieces  of  gold, 


amounting  to  £360,  for  his  share.  An- 
other seized  three  bags  of  silver,  but,  not 
being  able  to  keep  his  own  counsel, 
it  fell  to  common  pillag<}  amongst  his 
companions,  so  that  at  last  he  had  btit 
one  half  crown  for  himself.  The  wheat, 
household  goods,  and  lumber,  with  a  great 
part  of  the  other  plunder,  was  sold  to  the 
country  people,  who  loaded  it  away  in 
carts;  and  the  house  was  burnt  to  the 
ground  and  demolished.  About  200  pri- 
soners were  taken,  including  the  marquis 
himself,  and  seveial  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. They  were  sent  up  to  the  par- 
liament by  Cromwell,  who  received  the 
thanks  of  the  house  for  these  services. 

During  the  siege.  Dr.  Thomas  Johnson, 
the  celebrated  botanist,  was  with  the 
royal  army,  and  received  a  wound  of 
which  he  died.  Six  catholic  priests  were 
found  among  the  slain.  ELobinson,  a 
stage  player,  was  killed  by  major-general 
Harrison,  who  is  said  to  have  refused 
him  quarter,  and  shot  him  in  the  head 
when  he  had  laid  down  his  arms,  with 
this  quotation  from  scripture :  **  Cursed 
is  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord 
negligently."  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  author 
of  the  "Church  History  of  Britain,'* 
then  chaplain  to  the  royal  army  under 
Lord  Hopton,  had  been  for  some  time 
shut  up  in  Basing-house,  while  it  was 
besieged  by  Sir  William  Waller;  and 
there  amid  the  den  of  war,  as  if  sitting  in 
the  study  of  a  quiet  parsonage,  he  pro- 
secuted his  fkvorite  work,  entitled  *<  The 
Worthies  of  England,''  discovering  no 
sign  of  fear,  but  only  complaining  that 
the  noise  of  the  cannon,  which  was  con- 
tinually thundering  from  the  lines  of  the 
besiegers,  interrupted  him  in  digesting 
his  notes ;  an  indifference,  during  so  great 
a  danger,  similar  to  that  of  the  water 
carrier,  who,  at  the  siege  of  anotiier  place, 
was  going  about,  crying  **  Water,  three- 
pence a  bucket — "  a  bomb-shell  took  away 
one  of  his  buckets— he  then  cried  "  six- 
pence a  bucket,"  and  walked  on.  Ful- 
ler's coolness  and  fecetiousness,  however, 
animated  the  garrison  to  so  vigorous  a 
defence,  that  Waller  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  for  that  time  with  considerable 
loss. 

The  number  of  soldiers  slain  before 
Basing-house,  from  the  first  commence- 
ment of  the  siege,  is  recorded  to  have  been 
upvrards  of  2000.  Hugh  Peters  was 
with  Cromwell's  forces  at  the  taking  of 
the  place,  and  being  sent  by  Oliver  to 
Lonaon  to  make  a  report  to  the  Parlia- 
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ment,  he  said,  Basing-houte  was  fit  for 
an  empeior  to  dwell  in,  it  was  so  spacious 
and  beautiful.  It  b  recorded  that  the  mar- 
quis's garrison  bad  picked  up  incredible 
Dooty.  Lyingyss  they  did,  just  on  the 
great  western  road,  they  intercepted  car- 
riages, plundered  waggons,  and  suffered 
DOthing  to  pass,  to  the  great  interruption 
of  the  trade  of  the  city  of  London.  The 
gaining  of  Basing-house  was  esteemed  a 
national  service ;  for  it  opened  the  inter- 
coarse  which  hAd  been  long  obstructed 
between  the  metropolis  and  the  west  of 
England.  It  was  probably  on  this  occa- 
sion that  the  sign  of  <*  Basing-Uouse" 
became  exhibited  as  the  attractive  sign  ot 
an  inn,  which  still  exists,  near  Shoreditch 
in  London. 

The  Holy  Ghost  chapel,  at  Basing- 
stoke, is  said  to  have  been  stripped  of  its 
covering  of  lead  to  make  balls  for  the  use 
of  the  besiegers  of  Basing-house.  In 
the  same  neighbourhood,  Farleigh-hous'S 
was  made  a  garrison  for  the  parliament, 
when  the  inscriptions  and  all  the  brass 
plates  in  the  church  were  taken  away. 
A  field  situated  on  the  right  of  the  road 
leading  from  Basing  to  Basingstoke,  near 
the  bridge,  over  the  canal,  is  still  called 
Slaughter  Close.  This  is  traditionally 
reported  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  san- 
guinary contest,  at  a  time  when  the  gar- 
rison made  a  sally  to-  obstruct  or  destroy 
the  offensive  works  of  the  besiegers. 
The  slain  on  both  sides  were  buried  in 
that  field,  which  to  this  day  produces 
most  abundant  crops  of  every  thmg  sown 
in  it. 

Where  it  the  daet  that  hae  net  been  alive  f 
The  epade,  the  plough,  dietuib  our  anoeetovi ; 
From  human  mould  we  reap  our  daily  bread. 
Aa  nature  wide,  our  luina  spread ;  man's 

death 
Inhabits  all  things  but  the  thought  of  man. 


The  late  Mr.  Moses  Barton  I<egg,  of 
Basingstoke,  was  curious  in  his  enquiries 
respecting  the  antiquities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  has  left  memorandums 
containing  particulars  of  Basing-house, 
from  which  the  following  are  extracts : 

'<  29th  Aug.  1799. 
^  Walked  with  James  Exall  up  Back- 
lane,  which  he  supposes  was  formerly  a 
street,  where  he  pointed  out  some  old 
brickwork,  to  all  appearance  the  remains 
of  the  foundations  of  a  house.  We  went 
to  the  ruins  of  Basing-house,  where  he 
pointed  out  the  spot  where  the  original 


boose  stood,  and  the  cellars,  on  the  east 
of  the  gateway ;  two  arches  of  brickwork 
crossing  directly  over  each  other;  and 
several  pieces  of  wood,  cinder,  and  bumf 
tile,  which  seem  to  show  that  the  build 
ings  were  set  on  fire,  after  the  house  was 
taken.  The  oblong  flat  in  front  of  the 
keep  was  a  bowling-green,  and  kept  in 
order  since  his  recollection.  There  were 
several  large  fir  trees  on  it  which  were  cot 
down  by  Charles,  duke  of  Bolton. — 
Round  the  top  of  the  keep  was  a  parapet 
wall,  full  four  feet  high  aoove  the  gravel 
walk ;  part  of  the  gravel  now  remains. 

"  After  the  original  house  was  destroyed 
a  mansion  was  built  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road,  opposite  the  ruins.  The  piers 
of  fine  jointea  brickwork  were  the  entrance 
to  the  mansion,  which  was  pulled  down 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  by  the  then  duke, 
and  the  materials  carried  to  Cannons  near 
Kingsclere.* 

**  In  a  field  near  the  brick  bridge, 
called  Slaughter  Close,  an  old  oak  Pol- 
lard, containing  at  least  seven  or  eight 
cord  of  wood,  was  cut  down  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  given  away  for  firewood. 
lExall  saw  it  split  up,  and  a  great  number 
of  musket  balls  taken  out  of  it.'' 

Pitch  Croft,  a  piece  of  ground,  the 
more  proper  name  of  which  is  Priest 
Croft,  appears  to  have  been  a  fort.  There 
was  a  house  &c.,  there  formerly,  said  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  a  pri<*st^  who 
officiated  at  Basing-house. 

Most  of  the  foregoins  particulars  were 
obtained  by  Mr.  L^  nrom  one  Moss,  a 
man  of  ninety  years  old  or  upwards,  who 
died  above  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Legg  writes,  <*  1800,  March  1st, 
Went  to  look  at  the  ruins,  and  met  Lord 
Bolton,  when  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  his  lordship.  He  pointed  out  the 
alterations  he  intended  to  make,  as  he 
took  great  delight  in  the  place.  On  my 
expressing  my  regret  that  there  was  no 
^drawing  of  the  original  house,  &c.  extant, 
at  least  that  I  could  hear  of,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  one;  pointed  out  the  spot 
where  the  original  house  stood,  which 
was  just  the  same  as  Exall  told  me  the 
29th  of  August  last;  also  that  the  one 
which  stood  on  the  north  side,  was  a  sub- 
sequent erection ;  for  after  the  original 
mansion  was  taken  by  Oliver's  forces,  it 
was  set  fire  to,  and  destroyed,  with  most 

*  Part  of  tbe  materials  it  said  to  have  been 
used  in  building  the  old  Georgo  lan^  at  Ba< 
aingstoke. 
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of  the  valuable  paintings,  papers,  dec." 
In  digging  the  canal  at  Basing,  sevenl 
human  skeletons,  cannon  balls,  coins,  and 
other  ancient  articles  v^re  found.  An 
inmense  old  chalk  pit,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Basing,  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Oliver  Cromwell's  Dell.'' 

It  appears,  from  a  sunrey  made  in 
1798,  that  the  area  of  the  works,  includ- 
ing the  garden  and  the  entrenchment, 
occupied  about  fourteen  acres  and  a  half. 
The  form  was  irregular,  the  ditches  deep, 
and  the  ramparts  high  and  strong ;  some 
of  the  remains  are  yet  very  bold  and 
and  striking.  The  citadel  was  circular, 
having  an  ^long  square  platform  at  the 
north,  defended  by  a  rampart  and  covered 
way.  The  north  gateway  is  yet  standing : 
which,  surmounted  with  venerable  ivy, 
concealing  the  ancient  arms  of  the  Paw- 
lets,  constitutes  a  fine  relic  of  former 
grandeur.  Part  of  the  outward  walls, 
constructed  with  brick,  still  remain.  The 
site  of  the  ruins  is  particularly  command- 
ing :  the  canal  from  Basingstoke  has  been 
cut  through  part  of  the  works ;  and  the 
outward  iotrenchments  have  been  ren- 
dered very  obscure  and  imperfect,  from 
some  late  improvements  in  the  ground. 
The  medium  depth  of  the  fosse,  which 
surrounded  the  citadel,  is  about  thirty-six 
feet  perpendicular. 


The  marquis  of  Winchester,  whose  pro- 
perty was  thus  reduced  to  ruin  in  the 
cause  of  Charles  I.,  was  a  catholic.  He 
lived  till  the  restoration,  but  received  no 
recompence  from  an  ungrateful  court,  for 
his  immense  losses.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  he  resided  at  Engleiield, 
in  Berkshire,  where  he  greatly  enlarged 
the  manor-house,  the  front  of  which  bore 
a  beautiiiil  resemblance  to  a  church-organ, 
and  was  a  singularly  pleasing  object  to 
all  that  passed  the  road  between  Blading 
and  Newbury ;  this  fine  front  is  now  no 
more.  The  marquis  translated  from  the 
French  the  *•  Galtery  of  Heroic  Woman," 
1652;  and  Talon's  "Holy  History," 
1653.  He  died  in  1674,  and  was  buried 
in  the  parish  church  of  Englefield,  where 
there  is  a  monument  to  him  with  an 
epiuph  in  English  by  Dryden.  There  is 
a  portrait  of  him  among  the  ovals  of 
Hollar,  who  likewise  engraved  a  very 
small  view  of  Basing-house,  which  is 
extremely  rare :  a  print  of  this  view  at 
Dr.  Combes'  sale  produced  £30.  Hollar 
was  with  the  marquis  in  Basing-house  at 


the  time  of  the  assault,  but  effected  his 

escape. 

h.  in. 

October  14. 

Day  breaks 

.     4  45 

Sun  rises     .    . 

.     6  37 

—  sets      .    , 

.     5  23 

Twilight  ends  . 

.     7  15 

4&ttOttt  1& 

15  October,  1724,  died  in  confinement, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  Paul  Atkinson, 
a  Franciscan  friar.  He  was  a  native  of 
Yorkshire,  and  had  been  infieimously  be- 
trayed bv  his  female  servant,  for  a  reward 
of  100^,  under  the  penal  statue  of 
William  III.  against  Romish  priests.  He 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  impri- 
sonment, in  Hurst  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  lived  there  with  cheerful 
composure,  beloved  and  respected  by  the 
governor,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
as  an  unfortunate,  amiable  man.  He  had 
been  allowed  the  liberty  of  occasionally 
walking  abroad,  till  some  wretched  bigots 
complained  of  the  humane  indulgence,  and 
then  he  voluntarily  retired  to  his  poor 
lodging,  that  he  might  give  no  offence, 
nor  occasion  blame  to  his  kind  keeper; 
he  never  again  left  the  castle,  nor 
would  he  permit  any  application  to  be 
made  for  a  mitigation  of  his  doom.  Upon 
his  death,  in  prison,  his  remains  were  re- 
moved to  Winchester,  and  interred  in 
the  cemetery  of  St.  James's,  the  burial- 
place  of  many  Roman  catholics.^ 

Friar  Atkinson  is  still  remembered, 
and  tears  have  flowed  from  protectant  eyes, 
for  his  sad  iate«  It  has  been  presumed 
that  had  George  f .  and  queen  Caroline 
been  fully  acquainted  with  his  situation, 
and  his  meek  demeanour,  his  prison 
doors  would  have  been  set  open.  Their 
majesties  were  both  friends  to  toleration ; 
and  the  queen  in  particular  frequently 
entrusted  the  duchess  of  Norfolk  with 
sums  of  money,  for  distribution  among 
sufferers  of  the  Roman  catholic  com- 
munion.* 


Tbhsbs 

Bjf  a»  Jknonjfmout  hand,  1587. 
The  sturdy  rock,  for  all  his  strength. 
By  raging  seas,  is  rent  in  twaine  ; 
The  marble  stone  it  peant  at  length 
With  littel  drops  of  drixsling  raioe  : 
The  ox  doth  yield  onto  the  yoke. 
The  Steele  obeyeth  the  hammer-stroke. 

'  » Noble. 
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Th«  tUUly  ttaggt,  that  Memes  m  stout 
By  yalplng  hounds  at  day  is  set ; 
The  swiftest  bird,  that  flies  about. 
Is  caught  at  length  in  fowler's  net : 
The  greatest  fish»  in  deepest  brooke. 
Is  soon  deceived  by  subttll  hooke 

Yea,  man  himselfs,  unto  whose  will 
All  thinges  are  bounden  to  obey. 
For  all  his  wit  and  worthie  skill. 
Both  fade  at  length  and  fall  away  ; 
There  nothing  is  but  Time  doth  waste ; 
The  heavens,  the  earth  consume  at  lant. 

But  Virtue  sits>  ttiumphing  still 
Upon  the  throne  of  glorious  fame  ; 
Though  spiteful  death  man's  body  kill 
Yet  hurts  he  not  his  vcrtuous  name: 
By  life  or  death  what  so  betides. 
The  state  of  virtue  never  slides. 


October  15.— iJay  breaks     .    .    4  47 

Sun  riaet  ...    6  39 

—  sets     ...    5  21 

Twilight  ends     .    7  13 

Swftlkmt  and  martins  ha?e  disappeared, 

•iMpt  a  few  str 


ettottv  16. 

16  October,  1586,  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
died  of  his  wounds  at  the  battle  of 
Zutphen;  he  is  said  to  have  been  interred 
in  St.  Paal's  cathedral  with  great  pomp, 
but  without  moaument  or  inscription. 
There  are  interesting  memoira  of  this 
**  miracle  of  his  age,"  and  of 

"thosuloeetef  all  verse, 
Sidney's  sister," 

Mary  conn'ess  of  Pembroke,  in  "  Morn- 
ings in  Spring,''  bv  Dr.  Drake,  who 
there  inserts  the  following  letter  to  sir 
Philip,  when  twelve-years  of  age,  and  at 
school  at  Shrewsbury,  from  his  lather  sir 
Henry  Sidney.  It  is  an  epistle  of  ex- 
cellent advice,  and,  that  it  may  be  better 
noted,  most  of  the  sentiments  are  here  se- 
parated into  paragraphs. 

[From  the  original  at  Penshurst.} 

"I  have  received  two  letters  from  you, 
one  written  in  Latin,  the  other  in  French ; 
which  I  take  in  good  part,  and  will  you 
to  exercise  that  practice  of  learning  often ; 
for  that  will  stand  vou  in  most  stead,  in 
that  profession  of  life  that  you  are  bom 
to  live  in.  And,  since  this  is  my  first 
letter  that  ever  I  did  write  to  you,  I  will 
not  that  it  be  all  empty  of  some  advices, 
which  my  natural  care  of  you  provoketh 


me  to  wish  you  to  follow,  as  documents 
to  you  in  this  your  tender  age. 

Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifting  up 
of  your  mind  to  Almighty  God  by  hear^ 
prayer;  and  feelingly  digest  the  words 
you  speak  in  prayer,  with  continual  me- 
ditation and  thinking  of  him  to  whom  you 
pray,  and  of  the  matter  for  which  you 
pray ;  and  use  this  at  an  ordinary  hour, 
whereby  the  time  itself  will  put  you  in 
remembrance  to  do  that  which  you  are 
accustomed  to  do  in  that  time. 

Apply  your  study  to  such  hours  as 
your  discreet  master  doth  assign  you, 
earnestly;  and  the  time,  I  know,  be  will 
so  limit  as  shall  be  both  sufficient  for 
your  learning,  and  safe  for  your  health. 

And  mark  the  sense  and  the  matter  of 
that  you  read,  as'  well  as  the  words;  so 
shall  you  both  enrich  your  tongue  with 
words,  and  your  wit  with  matter;  and 
'udgment  will  grow  as  years  groweth  io 
you. 

fie  humble  and  obedient  to  your  master; 
for  ankss  you  frame  yourself  to  obey 
others,  yea,  and  feel  in  yourself  what  obe- 
dience is,  you  shall  never  be  able  Io  teach 
others  how  to  obey  you. 

Be  cautious  of  gesture^  and  affable  to 
all  men,  with  diversity  of  reverence,  ao- 
Gosding  to  the  dignity  of  the  person^ 
There  is  nothing  that  wiuoeih  so  much 
with  so  little  cost. 

Use  moderate  diet,  so  as,  after  your 
meat,  you  may  find  your  wit  fresher  aud 
not  duller,  and  your  body  more  lively, 
and  not  more  heavy. 

Seldom  drink  wine,  and  yet  sometimes 
do,  lest  being  enforced  to  drink  upon 
the  sudden  you  should  find  yourself  in- 
flamed. 

Use  exercise  of  body,  but  such  as  is 
without  peril  of  your  joints  or  bones ; 
it  will  increase  your  rorce  and  enlarge 
your  breath. 

Delight  to  be  cleanly,  as  well  in  all 
parts  of  your  body  as  in  your  garments  ; 
It  shall  make  you  grateftil  in  each  com- 
paiiy,  and,  otherwise,  loathsome. 

Give  yourself  to  be  merry ;  for  you  de- 
generate from  your  father,  if  you  find 
not  yourself  most  able  in  wit  and  body  to 
do  any  thing  when  vou  be  roost  merry. 
But  let  your  mirth  be  ever  void  of  al. 
scurrility  and  biting  words  to  any  roan  ; 
for  a  wound  given  by  a  word  is  often- 
times harder  to  be  cured  than  that  which 
is  given  with  the  sword. 

Be  you  rather  a  h£arer  and  bearer  away 
of  other  men's  taiR,  than  a  beginner  ot 
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procurer  of  speech,  otherwise  you  sha'l 
be  counted  to  delight  to  hear  yourself 
speak. 

If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence^  or  an  apt 
phrase,  commit  it  to  your  memory,  with 
respect  to  the  circumstance  when  you 
shall  speak  it. 

Let  never  oath  be  heard  to  come  out  of 
your  mouth,  nor  word  of  ribaldry;  detest 
it  in  others,  so  shall  custom  make  to  your- 
self a  law  against  it  in  yourself. 

Be  modest  in  each  assembly ;  and  ra- 
ther be  rebuked  of  light  fellows  for  mai- 
den-like shanfiefiicedness,  tha«  of  your  sad 
friends  for  pert  boldness. 

Tliink  upon  ^rery  word  thai  you  will 
speak  before  you  utter  it,  and  remember 
how  nature  hath  rampered  up,  as  it  were, 
the  tongue  with  teeth,  lips,  yea,  and  hair 
without  the  lips,  and  all  betokening  reins 
or  bridles  for  the  loose  use  of  that  mem- 
ber. 

Above  all  things,  tell  no  untruth,  no 
not  in  trifles.  The  custom  of  it  is  naught; 
and  let  it  not  satisfy  you,  that,  for  a  tiiae, 
the  hearers  t&ke  itfor  a  truth ;  for,  after,  it 
will  be  known  as  it  is,  to  your  shame; 
for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  reproach  to 
a  gentleman  than  to  be  accounted  a  liar. 

Study  and  endeavour  yourself  to  be 
virtuously  oocupied  :  so  shall  you  make 
such  a  habit  of  well  doing  in  you,  that 
you  shall  not  know  how  to  do  evil  though 
you  would. 

Remember,  my  son,  the  noble  blood 
you  are  descended  of  by  your  mother's 


side,  and  think  that  only  by  virtuous  life 
and  good  action,  you  may  be  an  orna- 
ment to  that  illustrious  family;  and 
otherwise,  through  vice  and  sloth,  you 
shall  be  counted  labet  generitf  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  that  can  happen  to  man. 

Well,  my  little  PMiqf,  tliis  is  enough  for 
me,  and  too  much  I  fear  for  you.  But, 
if  I  shall  find  that  this  light  meal  of  di- 
gestion nourish  any  thing  the  weak  sto- 
mach of  your  young  capacity,  I  will,  as 
I  find  the  same  grdW  stronger,  feed  it 
with  touffher  food. 

Your  u>ving  fiither,  so  long  as  you  live 
in  the  fear  of  Ood, 

H.  Stdwey-*' 


Al  the  close  of  the  preceding  letter  to 
^Mittle  Philip,''  there  is  a  postscript,  iu 
the  same  spirit,  from  the  hand  of  his 
mother.  That  the  teaching  of  his  excel- 
lent parents  was  not  lost  upon  him  his 
life  testified;  and  perhaps  the  poem 
below,  from  his  own  pen  at  mannood, 
may  be  received  as  eviaence  of  the  good 
advice  he  seoeived  in  his  childhood. 


October  16.— Day  breaks 

Sun  rises     .    • 

h«  in. 
.  4  49 
.     6  41 

—  sets      .     . 
Twilight  ends 

.  5  IS 
.     7  11 

Late,  or  October,  peaches  ripen. 


Farewell  to  Splendid  Follies. 

Leave  me,  O  Love  1  which  reachest  but  to  dust ; 
And  thou,  my  mind,  aspire  to  higher  things. 
Grow  rich  in  that  which  never  taketb  rust; 
Whatever  fades  but  fading  pleasure  brings. 

Draw  in  thy  beams,  and  bumble  all  thy  might 
To  that  sweet  yoke  where  tasting  freedomes  be ; 
Which  breakes  the  clouds,  and  opens  forth  the  light, 
That  doth  but  shine  and  give  us  sight  to  see. 

Oh  I  take  fast  hold,  let  that  light  be  shy  guide 
In  this  small  course  whice  birth  drawes  out  of  death ; 
And  thinke  how  ill  becometh  him  to  slide. 
Who  seeketh  heaven,  and  comes  of  heavenly  breath. 

Then,  farewell,  worid,  thine  uttermost  I  see  ; 
Eternal  Love ;  maintatne  thy  life  in  me. 

SirPkiiip 
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PAIISONAGE,  FOBBING,  ESStX. 


[Vor  lU  rcu  Boo'i,] 

It  wu  lonanls  (he  close  of  one  o,  t'le 

hrighletl  and  moit  lereue  ei«iunn  I  ba*e 

ever  witneued  in  the  earl  j  part  ofAuguit, 

that  I  reached  the  quiel  parionage  M 
Fobbini;  for  a  brief  lojoum.  There  ia 
xomething  exlrenieljr  venerable  in  its 
uspect,  leen  in  the  sober  twilight  from  the 
garden  gale,  where  I  inbiequenllj  posted 
injsElf  In  make  the  sLetch  which  pre- 
cedes this  article. 

The  novelty  of  the  place  called  me  up 
■t  an  early  hour  on  (be  following  morning, 
for  I  literally  rose  with  the  sun,  and  lat 
for  some  time  enjoying  the  delicioua  fresh- 
ncis  of  the  air  U  the  open  window,  and 
listening  to  the  varied  sounds  of  gratula- 
tion  which  welcomed  in  the  day.  The 
harsh  and  petulent  clamor  of  a  number 
nf  restless  "stares,"  tenanting  the  old 
church  tower  that  alood  in  substantial 
grandeur  immediately  adjoining  the 
front  gaiden,  occasionally  inter poiied, 
afforded  ■  contrast  to  the  mellow  tones 
of  the  blaekbiril,  nulling  ia  the  laurel.< 


lurroDDdiDg  Uie  lawn,  or  ocosioimlly  ven- 
turing from  its  hiding  place,  to  hurry  (o 
tome  other  neighbouring  seclusion,  and 
■ing  unseen  amongst  the  fragrance  ol 
grren  leaves,  and  opening  flowers. 

Tlie  first  fitint  rvys  of  the  ran  had  no 
sooner  lighted  up  a  comer  ot  the  old 
bam  opposite  my  viindow,  than  the  mist 
which  obscured  the  distance  gndually 
dispersed,  and  I  obtained  a  prospeci, 
which,  though  very  limited  in  eiient,  was 
not  deficient  in  objects  of  interest.  The 
ridi  pasture  lands  interspersed  with  farms 
and  other  buildings,  and  varied  by  clumps 
of  trees,  stretched  away  lownrds  ihe  river, 
beyond  which  the  opposite  shore  rose  in 
beauiiful  variety.  Several  vessels  were 
moving  onwards  in  gloomy  grandeur, 
or  reSeciingthe  sun-light  from  their  broad 
sails  as  they  vetrred  about;  and  at  no 
creat  dislancp  the  neighliouring  church  ol 
Coninghiim  lifted  its  huge  wooden  spire 
like  a  pyramid  of  fog  above  the  thatcned. 
roof  of  an  out-house   in   the    centre  of 
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On  a  saVtequent  vsiit  to  this  building, 
I  particularly  noticed  its  massy  tower, 
which  bears  evident  traces  of  extreme 
antiquity.  The  interior  presents  a  very 
neat  appearance,  though  over  the  belfry 
door  my  eye  caught  a  cunning  sculpture 
with  something  of  a  Grimaldi  cast  and 
coloring  about  it,  and  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether so  **  grave  and  reverend"  as  good 
old  Herbert  could  have  wished.  In  pass- 
ing up  the  aisle  I  bestowed  a  brief  atten- 
tion on  the  sepulchral  brasses  of  Thomas 
Atlee,  <<  <|ttonlia«  totVMLtiuf  uititti 
ntJitiri)/'  and  Alicia  Greyde,  who  died 
the  17th  May,  1454.  Some  sculptured 
tiles  on  which  I  could  trace  no  definite 
figures,  and  an  old  stone  with  the  remains 
of  a  Lombardic  inscription,  inlaid  with 
a  brass  plate,  commemorating  **  Robert 
Draper,  persone  of  Coningham,  who  de- 
ceased the  18th  December,  1595,^'  were 
the  only  other  remarkables  on  this  part 
of  the  church.  I  transcribed  such  of  the 
letters  as  remained  of  this  abused  memo- 
rial, and  had  little  difficulty  in  supplying 
the  remainder  as  they  are  here  frtnted  : 

ABELE :  BAVD  :  GIST  :  ICI  : 
DIEV:  DE:  SA:  AIM  Ex  EITi 

MERCL 

Within  the  communion  rails  there  still 
exists  a  half  length  portraiture  of  one 
of  the  former  rectors  richlv  apparalled, 
ond  like  a  true  priest  **  all  shaven  and 
sliom," —though  the  puritans  have  been 
less  merciful  to  his  quondam  neighbour, 
a  fiaw  in  the  slab  that  covers  his  remains 
being  the  only  intimation  that  his  ashes 
are  there  entombed.  I  should  not  fail, 
moreover,  to  mention,  that  in  one  of  the 
windows  you  may  see  a  dove  with  an 
olive  leaf  in  its  mouth,  and  bearing  a 
scroll  inscribed  with  the  word  iii|ail1IM, 
a  rebus,  very  probably  on  the  name  of 
some  bene&ctor  to  the  church. 

These  details  have  led  me  away  from 
my  descant  on  the  gentle  scenery,  which 
I  was  contemplating  as  I  sat  recruiting 
my  vext  spirit  from  a^  two-fold  fountain, 
and  enjoying,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that 
expression, 
*<  A  gleam  of  glory  after  six  days'  ■howeft.*' 

—  A  cool  ffush  of  wind  strayed 
through  the  foliage  which  fringed  my 
window.  I  Ibok^  on  the  distant  sky, 
and  imagined  it  to  be  just  ^'ripe  for 
showering  tears.**  A  sound  followed  like 
the  pattering  of  rain  on  some  twinkling 
covert,  and  I  welcomed  its  kindly  pre- 
sence, but  on  turning  round  to  greet  it, 


saw  only  the  lofty  poplars  beside  me, 
glancing  and  fluttering  m  the  clear  sun- 
light as  if  every  leaf  were  a  living  thing; 
and  the  grey  church  tower  standing  iu 
shadow  beyond  them. 

And  here  it  may  be  fitting  to  make  fur- 
ther mention  of  this  same  church  which 
stands  upon  a  high  hill  and  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael.  There  are  within  it 
several  monumental  stones  from  which 
the  brass  inlays  have  been  removed, 
**  either  for  greediness  of  the  brass,  or  for 
that  they  were  thought  to  be  antichristian," 
and  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  the 
Lombardic  inscription  here  copied : — 

POYR   LAMOVa  de  JS8T   CHRIST 

PBIEZ   POVR    SA  {iOn     ALME     q'iCI    OIST 

PATER   NOSTER   ET    ATE 

THOMAS    DE   CRAWEDEME    FVT   APELLE. 

The  window  over  the  altar  contains 
some  fragments  of  stained  glass,  amongst 
which  I  could  distinguish  a  miniattire 
representation  of  the  nativity,  and  an- 
other scripture  piece  too  imperfect  to 
enable  me  to  speak  decidedly  as  to  its 
subject-  These,  and  the  letters  f(,  the 
termination  probably  of  some  supplica- 
tory inscription  on  behalf  of  the  pious 
decorator  of  another  window  on  the  south 
side,  where  they  occur,  are  all  that  I  no- 
ticed in  my  search  after  the  antique. 

To  return  to  the  parsonage, — **  It  hath 
a  faire  garden,  vei^  sweet  and  sightly 
withal,  and  proper  for  pleasure  or  pas- 
time/' Here  then  you  might  have  seen 
me,  had  you  been  so  minded,  holding 
converse  with  nature  for  awhile;  and 
anon  elsewhere,  but  never  beyond  the 
pale  of  happiness,  which  I  hold  to  be  only 
another  name  for  Fobbing  Parsonage. 


SCRAPS. 


«( 


Uncomidered  triflei 


Merry  and  tragical,  tedious  and  brief." 

Shaktpeare 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Anciently  at  Potton,  in  Bedfordshire, 
the  v)ool  trade  was  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  At  that  period  it  was 
customary  to  introduce  at  **  sheep-shear- 
ing,'* merry-makings,  which  were  then 
maintained  with  a  spirit  honorable  to 
those  engaged  in  them.  A  personation 
of  Saint  Blase,  the  reputed  patron  of  the 
woolcombers,was  attended  by  various  cha- 
racters in  gay  attire,  who  performed  a  rural 
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iniAsque;  and  there  was  a  kind  of  morris 
dance,  with  other  ceremonies. 

«*  O  wBMtl  days !  O  ctutoms  meet  and  well." 


The  **  good  hishop''  was  represented  by 
a  striplingy  dressed  in  snowy  habiliments 
of  wool,  seated  on  **  a  milk  white  steed," 
with  a  lamb  in  his  lap,  the  horse,  its  rider, 
and  the  little  ''  lambkin,"  profusely 
decorated  with  flowers  and  ribbons,  of  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow — the  latter 
gaieties  being  carefully  treasured  up,  and 
cheerfully  presented  for  the  occasion  by 
all  who  took  an  interest  in  its  due  observ- 
ance. Imperfect  memory  cannot  supply 
a  minute  account  of  the  appearance  of 
the  other  ''worthies,"  forming  this 
**  sheering-ehow,"  or  ''  revet^  as  it  was 
termed ;  but  that  their  costumes  were  as  di- 
▼ersiiicd  and  sightly  as  in  the  one  described 
above,  is  as  certain  as  that  they  were 
beheld  with  admiration  by  the  country- 
folk—for on  the  ''  festive  day" 

The  neighbonring  hamlets  hastened  here— 
And  all  the  childhood  came, 

the  little  town  presenting  an  animated 
appearance  for  the  time  being.  The 
"  display"  has  unluckily  been  long  since 
discontinued.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  moti 
rural  of  the  many  celebrations  in  honor 
of  the  Saint,  once  common  in  manufac- 
turing towns. 

Cherry  Pattie$ — ^The  common  black 
cherry-tree  grows  wild,  plenteously,  in 
several  parts  of  Hertfordshire  and  Bed- 
fordshire, of  the  fruit  of  which,  when  ripe, 
the  rustic  inhabitants  of  those  districts 
have  from  tiifte  immemorial  been  accus- 
tomed to  make  '' pasties,"  which  are  by 
them  highly  esteemed  for  their  delicious 
flavor ;  some  even  considering  them  fit 

To  set  before  a  KING. 

Entertainments  called  **  the  pasty  feasts," 
in  which  the  above  mentionea  '*  niceities*' 
shine  conspicuous,  are  always  duly  ob- 
served, ana  constitute  a  seasonable  attiao- 
tion  "  for  all  ages,"  but  more  particularly 
for  the  ''juveniles,  "  whose  laughter-teem- 
ing-visages, begrimed  with  the  exuberant 
juice,  present  unraistakeable  evidence  of 
their  "  having  a  finger  in  the  pie."  Who 
can  help  regretting  that  the  excellent 
qualities  of  "  black  cherry  pasty"  should 
remain  "unsaid,  unsung?"  They  have 
entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  the  "pro- 
fessed" writen  "on  the  culinary  art," 
from  Mrs.  Glasse  "of  the  old  school," 
down  to  Mrs.  Rundell  and  Dr.  Kitchener 
"  of  the  moderns." 


GarUndt. — At  the  villages  in  Derby- 
shire^ adjacent  to  the  far-famed  "  Peak," 
the  ancient  custom  of  bearing  wreaths  or 
garlands  at  the  funerab  of  young  persona 
was  once  prevalent.  These  wreaths  were 
tastefully  composed  of  slips  of  writing 
paper,  ingeniously  interwoven  together  to 
resemble  white  roses ;  and  were  borne  by 
the  cherub-cheeked  villase  children,  walk- 
ing "  slow  through  the  church-way  path." 
It  was  also  customary  to  suspend  a  wreath 
of  this  kind  in  the  churches,  over  the  pews 
of  unmarried  villagers  who  died  in  their 
youth.  Miss  Anne  Seward  (I  think) 
mentions  this  usage  as  existing  in  her 
native  village  of  Eyam,  in  her  time ;  but 
DOW  it  is  a  fact  sincerely  to  be  lamented, 
that  these  "  observances^'  of  the  «<  olden 
time"  are  every  day  more  and  more 
growing  into  disuse,  for  the  lack  of  some 
congenial  mind,  with  taste  sufficient  to 
resuscitate  them  from  neglect. 

Roses.— In  the  church-yard  at  Barnes 
in  Surrey,  near  to  the  entrance  door  of 
the  church,  is  an  old  mural  stone  vrith  an 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  Edward 
Rose,  citiien  of  London,  who  died  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  bequeathed  the 
sum  of  £20  annually  to  that  parish  for 
ever,  on  condition  that  the  railing  enclos- 
ing his  grave  should  be  maintained,  and 
rose-trees  planted  and  preserved  there  in 
a  flourishing  state.  The  terms  of  this 
eccentric  benefaction  are  veiy  properly 
complied  with.  Several  rose-trees  are 
carefully  trained  around  the  monumental 
tablet ;  the  grave  itself  is  kept  in  admiia- 
ble  Older,  and  the  neat  wooden  fence  in 
front  of  it  is  repaired  and  painted  when- 
ever necessary.  [Mem>  The  diurch  of 
Barnes,  an  antique  structure,  has  had  its 
interior  modernized  by  the  despoilers, 
misnomered  "beautifiers ;"  and  the  wicket 
leading  into  the  picturesque  little  church- 
yard is  "  locked  ;"  so  that  the  "  rousing 
pedestrian"  cannot  enter  without  first 
applying  to  "  the  woman  that  keeps  the 
key,''  an  intelligent  ancient  dame,  very 
communicative  as  to  particulars.] 

Pwming  Notice. — ^The  following  an- 
nouncement appears  on  an  old  bam-like- 
building  in  the  pleasant  lane  leading  from 
Hampstead  church-yard  to  Kilbum,  Mid- 
dlesex .— 

"  Horses  taken  into  the  stram-ytad  and 
fed  upon  ^." 

LeCf  in  Keni, — In  the  church-yard  at 
Lee,  a  pleasant  village  on  the  south  side 
of  Blackheath,  an  old  monumental  stone 
(probably  displaced    from    the   ancient 
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church  which  was  standing  within  recol- 
lection) lies  neglected  in  an  obscure 
comer ;  on  it  is  inscribed  the  following 
quaint  lines  : — 

**  Come  gentle  Reader  yon  eKall  know  what  is 
Beneath  this  stone,  HERE's  narares  raritie*— 
(Grand-Parents  ioy  ;  The  ANGells  charge 

(to  ke^pe) 
The  saint's  compamoDv  But  now  laid  to  sleepe 
in  a  cold  bed  of  clay  (prepared  by  death) 
Till  GOJ>  restore  to  him  An  Heavenly  breath 
NOT,  ten  yeares  old  (so  yoang  he  was)  and 

yet 
Pregnant  in  learning,  memory  Retent, 
So  DOOible  that  few  so  EXcellent. 
Should  I  say  All  (was  tmly  good)  in  him 
I  should  come  shorte  in  hymning  forth  this 

stem 
Nor  would  this  stone  oonieynt>  tlierefore  no 

more 
So  greene  a  roote  more  ripened  fraite   nere 

bore 
Now  if  yould  know  who  *tis  deserues  this 

praise 
Reade  the  next  lines   4nd's  name  and  vertues 

Raise/' 

"  Hercr  lyet  Thomas  Garnet,  eldest  sonne 
of  Kathirine,  the  wife  of  William  Garnet, 
of  Lond  :  gent.,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Thomas  Foxall  by  Elisabeth  his  wife,  late  of 
this  parrish.  He  departed  this  life  the  — — • 
day  of  December  1648,  being  not  fully  ten 
years  of  age  and  his  grandmother  Elisabeth 
before  named  («  illegibte)  in  her  love  to  him 
and  for  the  imitation  of  his  vertues  in  others 
cavsed  this  inscription." 

Buckeslone't  Potcmi.— at  Bedford,  may 
be  seen  an  antique  window  of  the  pointed 
form,  probably  part  of  some  ecclesiastical 
edifice  ;  it  graces  the  time-worn  fVont  of 
a  little  inn  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  town, 
but,  as  little  attention  appears  to  have 
been  paid  to  it,  it  is  now  in  a  mutilated 
state ;  it  however  retains  the  remains  of 
same  curious  tracery,  and  the  following 
inscriptive  memorial,  which  is  engraven 
deep  on  its  massive  stone  sill : — 
"  Mary  Wryte  and  her  mother 
Her  father  ande  brother-" 
Was  Alle  of  them  drowned. 
Inn  Bvckstones  povnde. 
6  Febrry  :  An.  Dm.  (dale  of  th$  ymr  iUegibU.) 

O    GODD 

IK.   M£RCTE.   THER 

80VLE8 

PRAYE.   TAKE=:tO.   HEVENYSy 

FOR   TBYE   DEARS    SONHR's 

lESUs's   SAKE. 

How  long  this  ''  velpfte*'  has  been  in 
its  present  situation,  and  firom  whence  it 
came,  I  know  not. 

s.  jti.  m. 


O^tDfirtr  17. 

Fox  hunting  begins  to  take  place  re- 
gularly OP  the  1 7th  of  October. 

The  Huiiter*s  Song. 

Give  me  the  naked  heavens  above. 

The  broad  bare  heath  below, 
A  merry  glance  from  h«r  I  love, 

My  fleet  honnd  and  my  bow. 
I  crave  no  red  gold  for  my  pouch. 

No  wine-cup  mantling  high. 
Nor  broidered  vest ;  nor  downy  couch. 

On  which  the  care-worn  sigh  : 
With  conscience  clear,  and  stedfast  mine* 
My  cares  f  whistle  to  the  wind. 

If  I  am  hungry,  I  can  wing 

The  wild  bird  as  he  files  ; 
Or  thirsty,  yonder  crystal  spring 

My  sparkling  draught  supplies. 
The  dear  must  yield  his  dappled  coat 

My  vig'rous  limbs  to  don ; 
The  heron  his  dark  plume  to  float 

My  fearless  brows  upon. 
I  am  content— canst  thou  say  more. 
With  pride,  and  pomp,  and  treasured  store  T 

Fire9id$  Bm*. 


October  17. — Day  breaks    . 
Sun  rises  .     . 
«^  sets 
Twilight  ends' 

h.  n. 
.     4  51 
.     6  43 
.     5  17 

.     7    9 

18  October  1564,  captain,  afterwards 
sir  John  Hawkins,  the  nrst  Englishman 
that  gave  countenance  to  the  slave  trade, 
sailed  from  Plymouth,  his  native  place, 
for  Cape  Verd,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
being  tne  first  ostensible  voyage  in  that 
most  iniquitous  commerce.  The  negroes 
were  sold  to  the  Spaniards  in  Hispaniola, 
in  the  West  Indies.*  According  to  An- 
derson it  was  in  1562,  two  years  earlier 
that,  ^Assisted  by  the  subscriptions  of 
several  gentlemen  he  (Hawkins)  fitted 
out  three  ships,  the  largest  being  120  tons, 
and  the  smallest  but  forty  tons  burthen  ; 
and  having  heard  that  negroes  were  a 
\ery  good  commodity  in  Hispaniola,  he 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  took  in 
negroes,  and  sailed  with  them  for  Hispa- 
niola, where  he  sold  his  nc^^roes — return- 
ing in  the  year   1563,  aiier  making  a 

*  Butler's  Chronological  Exercisen. 
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prosperoas  voyage.  This/'  lays  Anden on, 
**  seems  to  have  been  the  very  first  at- 
tempt from  England  for  any  negro-trade.'' 
Upon  this  adventure,  HiM  saysy  in  hit 
naval  hbtory,  **  Here  began  the  horrid 
practice  of  forcing  the  Africans  into  sla- 
very :  an  itijustim  and  barbarity  which, 
so  sure  as  there  is  vengeance  in  heaven 
for  the  worst  of  crimes,  will  some  time 
be  the  dtstruction  of  all  who  encourage 
it;'« 

Vigorous  efforts  are  in  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature  and  numerous  in- 
dividuals to  r^eem  our  country  from  the 
nation-sinking  sin  of  a  trade  in  human 
beings,  which  has  worked  evil  in  the  end 
to  our  slave-populated  colonies,  by  en* 
tailing  upon  slave-proprietors  and  the 
owners  oi  West  India  property  embar- 
rassment and  ruin.  Our  hearts  wn  cheered 
by  the  knowledge  that  later  navigators, 
and  adventurers,  have  speculated  in  un- 
furling Uie  flag  of  peace  and  good  will  to 
the  ignorant  natives  of  other  climes. 


Below  are  some  exquisite  verses  by 
Andrew  Mar?ell,  **  supposed  to  be  sung 
by  a  party  of  those  volunteers  for  con- 
science sake,  who,  in  a  profligate  age,  left 
their  country  to  enjoy  leligious  freedom  in 
regions  beyond  the  Atlantic;  the  scene 
is  laid  near  the  Bermudas,  or  Summer 
Islands,  as  they  were  then  called,"  where 
Berkeley,  the  good  bishop  of  Cloyne, 
proposed  to  found  a  university  of  hi- 
manity. 

Thb  Emioramts* 

Where  the  remote  Bermudfts  ride 
In  oceen'e  boeom  uneapy'd, 
From  a  email  boat  that  row'd  along* 
The  listening  winds  receired  this  song. 

"  What  should  we  do  bat  smg  his  praise. 
That  led  vs  through  the  watery  mase. 
Unto  an  Isle  so  long  unknown. 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  oar  own. 

"  Where  He  the  hoge  sea-monsten  racks. 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs  ; 
He  lands  as  cin  a  gnMtj  stage. 
Safe  from  the  sConnA  and  prelates'  rage. 

*'  He  gives  ns  this  etenal  spring. 
Which  here  enamels  every  thing ; 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  as,  in  care. 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 

"  He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright^ 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night. 
And  does  in  the  pomegranate  close 
lewels  more  rich  thnn  Ormus  shows. 

*  Hist,  of  Commeroe,  li.  117, 


'*  He  makes  the  figs  our  mooths  to  meet. 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet ; 
With  cedars  chosen  by  his  banc. 
From  Lebanon,  He  stores  the  land. 

"  He  cast    4ii  which  we  rather  boast-^ 
The  Gospel's  pearl,npon  our  coast. 
And,  in  these  rocks,  for  os  did  frame 
4  temple,  where  to  sound  his  name. 

"  Oh !  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalt. 
Till  it  arrive  at  heaven's  vault. 
Which,  thence  perhaps  rebounding,  may 
Scho  iMyond  the  Mezique  Bay." 

Thus  sang  they  in  the  English  boat. 
An  holy  and  a  cheerful  note ; 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime, 
With  falling  oari  they  kept  the  time. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Montgomery  to  add 
that  the  preceding  poem  aptly  occurred 
to  recollection  by  seeing  them  in  his 
**  Christian  Poet,"  a  four  shilling  house- 
hold book  of  beautiful  verse. 


h.  m. 

October  18.— Day  breaks    .    .    4  53 

Sun  rises       •    .    6  45 

—  sets   ...    5  15 

Twilight  ends     .    7    7 

Rough  agaric  springs  at  roots  of  treee. 

Ortolirr  19. 

19  October,  1645,  the  Scots  took  New- 
castle  by  storm.  The  town  was  held  by 
the  royaiists  for  Charles  I.  After  a  siege 
of  ten  weeks,  Leven  the  Scottish  general 
began  a  furious  cannonade  from  his 
several  batteries  against  the  town  wall. 
About  three  o*clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
garrison,  by  countermines,  had  nearly  ap- 
proached two  of  his  mines  for  blowing 
up  the  walls,  which  being  signified  to 
Leven,  he  ordered  these  two  mines,  to  be 
fired.  About  nightfiEitl  breaches  being 
made,  though  not  so  large  and  passable 
as  was  needful,  the  rest  of  the  mines 
were  exploded,  the  Scottish  regiments 
advanced  all  at  once  to  the  assault,  and^ 
after  two  hours*  desperate  fighting  upon 
the  breaches,  they  forced  their  first  entry 
at  the  mine  sprung  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town,  near  to  Close-gate.  The  ca- 
valry of  the  garrison  repulsed  them  with 
three  brave  charges,  till  the  Scottish  re- 
serve came  up,  when  the  garrison,  seeing 
farther  resistance  vain,  forsook  the  walls ; 
and  the  assailants  became  masters  of  tb« 
town.  The  mayor  sir  John  Marl^r^  with 
others,  who  bad  been  most  resolute  in 
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holding  out,  betook  themselyes  to  the 
castle,  and  general  Leven  went  to  church 
with  his  chief  officers  to  return  thanks 
for  their  success.  The  next  day  sir  John 
Marley,  wrote  a  spirited  letter  to  fi^neral 
Leven,  requestinj^  liberty  to  withdraw  to 
some  neighbouring  garrison  of  the  king. 
Leven  insisted  upon  a  general  surrender^ 
and  on  the  day  following  sir  John  Marley, 
with  his  associates,  yielded  themselves 
prisoners  to  the  Scottish  army,  but  were 
in  danger  of  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
mob.  The  Scots,  after  the  capture,  are 
said  to  have  rifled  the  town's  hutch,  and 
destroyed  most  of  the  evidences-  and 
deeds  belonging  to  the  corporation.  There 
i^  a  tradition,  that,  during  the  siege,  the 
Scottish  general  threatened  the  mayor, 
that,  if  the  town  was  not  delivered  up, 
the  besiegers  would  direct  their  cannon 
so  as  to  demolish  the  beautiful  steeple  of 
St.  Nicholas.  The  mayor  instantly  or- 
dered the  chief  of  the  Scottish  prisoners 
to  be  taken  to  the  top  of  the  Tower, 
below  the  lantern,  and  returned  for 
answer,  that  if  the  structure  fell  it  should 
not  fall  alone,  as  their  countrymen  were 
placed  in  it  with  a  view  either  to '  pre- 
serve it  from  ruin  or  be  destroyed  with 
it;  this  saved  the  edifice.  But  St.  An- 
drews church  received  so  much  damage, 
that  we  find  by  the  parish  register :  'M645. 
Ther  was  no  child  baptized  in  this  parish 
for  1  year's  tim  after  the  town  was  taken, 
nor  sarmon  in  this  church  for  one  year's 
tim."* 


h.     m. 
October  19. — Daybreaks     .     .    4  54 
Sun  rises  .•    .     .     6  47 
—  sets    ...     5  13 
Twilight  ends     .    7    6 
Beech  leaves  change  to  purplish-brown; 
elm  leaves  to  yellow,  and  are  fast  falling ; 
lime  lea  es  nearly  all  fallen. 

eaobtt  20. 

20th  October,  1093,  Malcolm  III.  king 
of  Scotland  was  treacherously  killed  at 
Alnwick  castle  in  Northumberland.  The 
forces  of  William  Rufus  king  of  England 
had  taken  the  castle  from  the  Scots  and 
put  all  within  it  to  the  sword.  Upon 
which,  Uollingshedsays,  ''King  Malcome, 
to  withstand  $uch  exploits  attempted  by 
his  enemy,  levied  a  great  host  of  his 
subjects^  and,  coming  with  the  same  into 

*  Syket's  Local  Records  of  Kewcaatle,  &c. 


Northumberland,  besieged  the  said  castle 
of  Alnwick  :  and,  now  when  the  keepers 
of  the  hold  were  at  point  to  have  made 
surrender,  a  certain  English  knight,  coo* 
ceiving  in  his  mind  a  hardy  and  danger* 
ous  enterprise,  mounted  on  a  swift  horse 
without  armour  or  weapon,  saving  a  spear 
in  his  hand,  upon  the  point  of  which 
he  bore  the  keys  of  the  castle,  and  so 
issued  forth  of  the  gates,  riding  directly 
towards  the  Scottish  camp.  They  that 
warded,  mistrusting  no  harm,  brought  him 
with  great  noise  and  clamor  unto  the 
kins's  tent,  who  hearing  the  noise  came 
forth  of  his  pavilion  to  understand  what 
the  matter  meant.  The  Englishman  here- 
with couched  bis  staff,  as  though  it  had 
been  to  the  end  that  the  king  might  re- 
ceive the  keys  which  he  had  brought; 
and  whilst  all  inen's  eyes  were  earnest  in 
beholding  the  keys,  the  Englishman  ran 
the  kins  through  the  leA  eye,  and,  sud- 
denly dashing  his  spurs  to  his  horse, 
escaped  to  the  next  wood  out  of  all 
danger.  The  point  of  the  spear  entered 
so  far  into  the  king's  head  that  imme- 
diately falling  down  amongst  his  men  he 
yielded  up  the  ghost.  This  was  the  end 
of  king  Malcolm  in  the  midst  of  his 
army."  The  death  of  the  king  occa- 
sioned the  Scots  to  raise  the  siege.  They 
buried  him  in  the  abbey  of  Tynemouth, 
but  afterwards  disinterred  the  body,  and 
reburied  it  at  Dumfernline,  before  the 
altar  of  the  Trinity.  Edward  his  eldest 
son  also  perished  at  Alnwick. 


According  to  Hollingshed,  the  knight 
by  whose  hand  Malcolm  fell  obtained  the 
name  of  Petty.  <*It  is  said  that  king 
'William  changed  the  name  of  this  ad- 
venturous knight  and  called  him  Pert  E; 
and,  for  that  he  struck  king  Malcolm  so 
right  in  the  eye,  and  in  recompense  of 
his  service,  gave  him  certain  hnds  in 
Northumberland,  of  whom  these  Percecs 
are  descended,  which  in  our  days  have 
enjoyed  the  honorable  title  of  earls  of 
Northumberland."  Unfortunately  for  the 
credit  of  Hollingshed's  story,  his  anno- 
tator  prints  in  the  margin  "  The  name  of 
the  Percees  had  no  such  beginning,  for 
they  came  forth  of  Normandy  at  the  con- 
quest." In  the  Uarleian  collection  there 
is  a  MS.  memoir  of  the  Percy  family 
entitled  "Ex  llegistro  Monasterij  de 
Whitbye,"  which  corroborates  the  note 
upon  Hollingshed.  The  MS.  begins  with 
*' William  Lord  Percye  the  first  founder 
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of  Whitbyp/'  and  sUtes  that  he  imiiTied 
**  Emme  of  the  Forte ;  which  Em  me 
fynt  wM  lady  of  Semer  betides  Skar- 
burgh  upon  the  conquest;''  and  further 
that  these  possessions  with  other  lands 
William  the  conqueror  bestowed  upon 
this  Percy  **  for  his  good  service/'  and 
that  Percy  wedded  Emme  of  the  Porte, 
'Mhat  was  very  heire  to  them,"  in  dis- 
chaiging  of  his  conscience.  '*  Of  this  mar- 
riage was  Alayne  Percy  who  **  by  Emma  of 
Gawnte  his  wife  '*  had  the  second  William 
lord  Percy  who  married  **  Aliia  that  lyeth 
at  Whitbye/'* 


Bolton  Abbey,  Yorkshire. 

Under  the  Saxon  dynasty,  Bolton  had 
been  the  seat  of  earl  Ldwin's  barony.  In 
the  twelfti)  century,  Aaliza,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Robert  de  Romill^  heiress 
of  the  castle  and  honor  of  Skipton,  mar- 
ried William  Fitz-Duucan,  a  chief,  who, 
after  layine  wa^  Craven  by  fire  and 
sword,  had  b<^n  establisned  there  by  his 
uncle,  David,  king  of  Scotland.  Aaliza 
parted  witli  this  property  to  the  canons 
of  Erobsay,  and  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Saxon  Church,  in  one  of  the  most  ro- 
mantic situations  in  Craven,  they  built 
the  beautiful  structure  of  Bolton  Priory. 

Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his  History  of  Craven, 
mentions  a  tragical  event,  assigned  by 
tradition  as  the  cause  for  lady  Aaliza 
having  parted  with  Bolton. — 

In  the  deep  solitude  of  the  woods  be- 
twixt Bolton  and  Barden,  the  Wharf 
suddenly  contracts  itself  to  a  rocky  chan- 
nel, little  more  than  four  feet  wide,  and 
pours  through  the  tremendous  fissure  with 
a  rapidity  proportioned  to  its  confinement. 
This  place  was  then,  as  it  is  yet,  called 
the  Stride  from  a  feat  often  exercised  by 
persons  of  more  agility  than  prudence, 
who  stride  from  brink  to  brink,  regardless 
of  the  destruction  which  awaits  a  altering 
step.  Such,  according  to  tradition,  was 
the  fate  of  young  Romille,  who  inconsider- 
ately bounding  over  the  chasm  with  a  grey- 
hound in  his  leash,  the  animal  hung  back, 
and  drew  his  unfortunate  master  into  the 
torrent.  The  forester  who  accompanied 
Romill^,  and  beheld  his  fate,  returned  to 
the  lady  Aaliza,  and,  with  despair  in  his 
countenance,  inquired,  *'  What  is  good 
for  a  bootless  bene?"  To  which  the 
motner,  apprehending   that  some  great 


*  Antiquarian  Ropeitory,  iv.  4. 


calamity  had  beMIen  her  sob,  iaaCMstly 
replied!  ^  Endless  sorrow." 

The  language  of  this  question,  almost 
unintelligible  at  present,  proves  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  story,  which  neariy  amounts 
to  proving  its  truth.  But  **  bootless  beeii^ 
is  unavailing  prayer ;  and  the  meaning, 
though  imperfectly  expressed,  seems  to 
have  been,  **  What  remains  when  prayer 
is  useless?'' 

This  misfortnne  is  said  to  have  occa- 
sioned the  translation  of  the  priory  from 
Embsay  to  Bolton,  which  was  the  nearest 
eligible  site  to  the  place  where  it  happen- 
ed. The  lady  was  now  in  a  proper  situ- 
ation of  mind  to  take  any  impression 
from  her  spiritual  comforters.  Tlie  views 
of  the  parties  were  different ;  they  spoke, 
no  doubt,  and  she  thought,  of  proximity 
to  the  scene  of  her  son's  deatn;  but  it 
was  the  fields  and  woods  of  Bolton  for 
which  they  secretly  languished. 

Although  there  is  reason  for  supposing 
that  this  tradition  may  refer  to  one  of  the 
sons  of  Cecilia  de  Romill^,  the  first  found- 
ress, and  not  Aaliza  de  Romill^  yet  Dr. 
Whitaker  is  without  doubt  that  the  story  is 
true  in  the  main.  <'  This  singular  occur- 
rence," says  Dr.  Drake,  **  which,  whether 
it  apply  to  Cecilia,  or  Aaliza,  Romill^,  is 
of  little  consequence  in  a  poetical  point 
of  view,  has  furnished  more  than  one  of 
our  living  bards  with  a  theme  for  hiai 
muse.  I  annex  the  lines  of  Mr.  Rogers/' — 

The  Boy  of  EGaEMOVD. 

"  Say,  what  remains  when  Lope  it  Bed  t*' 
She  answer'd,  "  Endless  weeping  I" 
For  in  the  herdsman's  eye  she  read 
Who  in  his  abroad  lay  deeping. 

At  Bmbaay  rang  the  matia-bell. 
The  stag  was  vooaed  on  Badden-fell ; 
The  mingled  sounda  were  swelling,  dyings 
And  down  the  Wharfs  a  hem  was  flying  : 
When,  near  the  cabin  in  the  wood. 
In  tartan  clad,  and  lbrest«green. 
With  hound  in  leash,  and  hawk  in  hood. 
The  boy  of  Egremond  was  seen. 
Blithe  was  his  song— a  song  of  yore  ; 
Bnt  where  the  rock  is  rent  in  two. 
And  the  river  rashes  throof^. 
His  voice  was  heard  no  mo««  ! 
Twas  hut  a  step !  the  gnlf  he  paas'd  ; 
Bnt  that  step— it  was  his  last ! 
As  through  the  mist  he  winged  his  way 
(A  dond  that  hovers  night  and  day) 
The  hound  hung  back,  and  back  he  drew 
The  master  and  bis  merlin  too. 
That  narrcw  place  of  noise  and  strife 
Received  Jieir  litUe  ell  of  life  ! 

There  now  the  matin 'bell  is  rang  ; 
The  *'  Miserere  I"  duly  song  ; 
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And  holy  men,  I'x  cowl  and  hood. 

Are  wandering  up  and  down  the  wood. 

Bat  what  avail  they  1     Rothlene  lord, 

Thon  didst  not  thadder  when  the  aword 

B  ere  on  the  young  iu  fnry  spent. 

The  helpless  and  the  innocent. 

Sit  now,  and  answer  groan  for  groan ; 

The  child  before  thee  is  thy  own  ; 

And  she  who  wildly  wanders  there. 

The  mother,  in  her  long  despair. 

Shall  oft  remind  thee,  waking,  sleeping. 

Of  those  who  by  the  Wharfe  were  weeping  ; 

Of  those  who  would  not  be  consoled 

When  red  wltb  blood  the  river  roU'd. 


h.  m. 

October  20. — Day  breaks    . 

.     4  56 

Sun  rises  .     . 

.     6  49 

—  sets    .     . 

.     5  1] 

Twiliglit  ends 

.     7     4 

t^ttOttV  21. 

21st  October,  1784,  died  M  Calmer, 
one  of  the  richest  Jews  in  France.  Al- 
though he  had  never  abjured  the  religion 
of  Moses,  he  neglected  its  rites,  and  his 
daughter  was  married  to  a  christian  of 
distinction.  He  purchased  the  duchy  of 
Chaulnes,  by  whicn  he  obtained  the  pre- 
sentation to  several  livings  in  Picardy. 
The  bishop  of  Amiens  maintained  that 
Calmer,  being  a  Jew,  could  not  exercise 
the  right  of  presentation  belonging  to 
the  duchy.  An  action  ensued  in  which 
the  bishop  was  nonsuitted.* 


The  Wandekihg  Jew. 

Matthew  Paris  relates  a  story  which 
obtained  full  credit  before  the  year  1228. 
He  circumstantially  reports  that  m  that  year 
came  an  Armenian  archbishop  into  Eng- 
land to  visit  the  shrines  and  retiques  pre- 
served in  our  churches ;  and  that,  being 
entertained  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Albans, 
he  was  asked  several  questionsrelating  to 
his  travels  and  his  country.  Among  the 
rest,  a  monk  who  sat  near  him  enquired 
**  if  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  the 
fitimous  person  named  Joseph,  who  was 
present  at  our  Lord's  crucifixion,  and 
conversed  with  him,  and  who  was  still 
alive  in  confirmation  of  the  Christian 
faith.''  The  archbishop  answered  that 
the  ^ct  was  true ;  and  afterwards  one  of 
his  train,  interpreting  his  master's  words, 
told  them  in  French,  that  his  lord  knew 
the  person  they  spoke  of  very  well ;  that 

•  History  of  Paris,  iii.  266. 


he  dined  at  his  table  but  a  little  while 
before  he  tef^  the  east ;  that  he  liad  been 
Pontius  Pilate*s  porter,  and  was  then 
named  Cartaphilus ;  and  that  when  the 
Jews  werc'drasging  Jesus  out  of  the  door  of 
the  judgment  hall,  this  Cartaphilus  struck 
him  with  his  fist  on  the  back,  saying, 
«  Go  faster  Jesus,  go  faster — why  dost 
thou  linger:"  upon  which  Jesus  looked 
at  him  with  a  frown,  and  said ;  "  I,  indeed, 
am  going;  but  thou  shalt  tarry  till  I 
come."  Soon  afterwards  he  was  convert- 
ed, and  baptized  by  the  name  of  Joseph. 
He  lives  for  ever,  but  at  the  end  of  every 
hundred  years  falls  into  an  incurable 
illness,  and,  at  length,  into  a  fit  of  ecstacy, 
out  of  which,  when  he  recovers,  he  re- 
turns to  the  same  state  of  youth  he  was  in 
when  Jesus  suffered,  being  then  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  He  remembers  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  the  saints  that  rose  with 
him,  the  composing  of  the  Apostles' 
creed,  their  preaching,  and  dispersion  ; 
and  is  himself  a  very  grave  and  holy 
person.  This  is  the  substance  of  Mat- 
thew Paris*s  account,  who  waa  himself  a 
monk  of  St.  Alban's,  and  was  living  at 
the  time  when  this  Armenian  archbishop 
made  the  above  relation.  Since  then 
several  impostors  have  appeared  at  inter- 
vals, under  the  name  and  character  of  the 
**  Wandering  Jew."  Mr.  Brand  says,  "  I 
remember  to  have  seen  one  of  these  im- 
postors some  years  ago  in  the  north  of 
England,  who  made  a  very  hermit-like 
appearance,  and  went  up  and  down  the 
streets  of  Newcastle  with  a  long  train  of 
boys  at  his  heels,  muttering  <  Poor  John 
alone,  alone !  poor  John  alone !'  other- 
wise, *  Poor  Jew  alone.'  I  thought  he 
pronounced  his  name  in  a  manner  singu- 
larly plaintive."  He  adds  that  sir  NVil- 
liam  Musgravc  had  a  portrait  of  this  man 
inscribed  "  Poor  Joe  ajone !" 


October  21, — Day  oreaics    . 

Sun  rises  .     . 

—  sets    .     . 

Twilight  ends 

Swan's  egg  pears  gathered. 


h.    IB. 

4  57 

6  5t 

5  9 

7  3 


^ttotn  22. 

Hypochondria. 

Under  this  dale,  in  Dr.  Forster*s  Pe- 
rennial Calendar,  there  is  a  continuation 
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of  tome  previous  remarks  upon  hypochon- 
dria whence  is  derived  the  subjoined 

ErirtKt. 

The  spectra  seen  in  hypochondriasis, 
and  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  dreams 
under  such  states  of  excitement,  serve  to 
confirm  the  now  received  axiom  in  phy- 
siology, that  it  is  not  external  objects  in 
general  that  the  mind  actually  views,  but 
their  forms  exhibited  on  the  sensorium ; 
'  for  cerebral  action  will  sometimes  take 
place  spontaneously  and  produce  visions. 
We  quote  the  following  from  a  modem 
writer : — 

'<I  know  not  whether  my  reader  is 
aware  that  many  children,  perhaps  most, 
have  a  power  of  painting,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  darkness,  all  sorts  of  phantoms ;  in 
some  that  power  is  simply  a  mechanic 
affection  of  the  eye ;  others  have  a  volun- 
tary, or  a  semivoluntary  power  to  dismiss 
or  to  summon  them ;  or,  as  a  child  once 
said  to  me  when  I  questioned  him  on  this 
matter,  *  I  can  tell  them  to  go,  and  they 

So;  but  sometimes  they  come  when  I 
on't  tell  them  to  come/  ...  At 
night,  when  I  lay  awake  in  bed,  vast 
processions  passed  along  in  mournful 
pomp;  friezes  of  never-ending  storiesy 
that  to  my  feelings  were  as  sad  and  solemn 
as  if  they  were  stories  drawn  from  times 
before  Oedipus  or  Priam,  before  Tyre, 
before  Memphis,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
corresponding  change  took  place  in  my 
dreams;  a  theatre  seemed  suddenly 
opened  and  lighted  up  within  my  brain, 
which  presented  nightly  spectacles  of 
more  than  earthly  splendor.  And  the 
four  following  facts  may  be  mentioned^ 
as  noticeable  at  this  time : — that,  as  the 
creative  state  of  the  eye  increased,  a  sym- 
pathy seemed  to  arise  between  the  waking 
and  the  dreaming  states  of  the  btain  in 
one  point,  that  whatsoever  I  happened  to 
call  up  and  to  trace  by  a  voluntary  act 
upon  the  darkness,  was  very  apt  to 
transfer  itself  to  my  dreams;  so  that  I 
feared  to  exercise  this  faculty— for,  as 
Midas  turned  all  things  to  gold  that  yet 
balBed  his  hopes  and  defrauded  his 
human  desires,  so,  whatsoever  thinn  ca- 
pable of  being  visually  represented!  did 
but  think  of  in  the  darkness,  immediately 
shaped  themselves  into  phantoms  of  the 
eye ;  and,  by  a  process  apparently  no  less 
inevitable  when  thus  once  traced  in  faint 
and  visionary  colors,  like  writings  in  sym- 
pathetic ink,  they  were  drawn  out  I  y  tne 
fierce  chemistry  of  my  dreams    irta  in- 


suflferable  splendor  that  firetted  my  heart. 
For  this,  and  all  other  changes  in  my 
dreams,  were  accompanied  by  deep-iealed 
anxiety  and  gloomy  melancholy,  such  as 
are  wholly  incommunicable  bv  words.     I 
seemed  every  night  to  deseena,  not  meta- 
phorically, but  literally  to  descend,  into 
chasms  and  sunless  abysses,  depths,  belonr 
depths,  from  which  it  seemed  hopeless 
tliat  I  could  ever  re-ascend.     Nor  did  I, 
by  waking,  feel  that  I  had  re-ascended. 
Inis  I  do  not  dwell  upon,  because  the 
state  of  gloom  which  attended  these  gor- 
geous spectacles,  amounting  at  least  to 
utter  darkness,  as  of  some  suicidical  de- 
spondency, cannot    be    approached    by 
words.    Tlie  sense  of  space,  and,  in  tlie 
end,  the  sense  of  time,  were  both  power- 
fully affected.    Buildings  and  landscapes 
were  exhibited*  in  proportions  so  vast  as 
the  bodily  eye  is  not  fitted  to  receive;  space 
swelled,  and  was  amplified  to  an  extent 
of  unutterable  infinity.    Tbis,  however, 
did  not  disturb  me  so  much  as  the  vast 
expansion  of  time ;   I  sometimes  seemed 
to  have  lived  for  70  or  100  years  in  one 
night ;  nay,  sometimes  had  feelings  repre- 
sentative of  a  millenium  passed  in  thd 
time,  or,  however,  of  a  duration  far  bas 
yond  the  limits  of  any  human  experience. 
The  minutest  incidents  of  childhood,  or 
forgotten  scenes  of  later  years,  were  often 
revived ;   I  could  not  be  said  to  recollect 
them,  for  if  I  had  been  told  of  them  when 
waking,  I  should  not  have  l>een  able  to 
acknowledge  them  as  parts  of  my  past 
experience:    but  placM    as  they   were 
before  me,  in  dreams  like  intuitions,  and 
clothed  in  all  their  evanescent  circum- 
stances and  accompanying  feelings,  I  re- 
cognised   them  instantaneously. — I  was 
once  told  by  a  near  relation  of  mine^  that 
having  in  her  childhood,  fallen  into  a 
river,  and  being  on  the  very  verge  of 
death  but  for  the  critical  assistance  which 
reached  her,  she  saw  in  a  moment  her 
whole    life,    in    its  minutest  incidents, 
arrayed  before  her  simultaneously,  as  in  a 
mirror,  and  she  had  a  faculty,  developed 
as  suddenly,  for  comprehending  the  whole 
and  every  part.     This,  from  some  expe- 
riences of  mine,  I  can  believe.^' 


b«  u. 

October  22.— Day  breaks    . 

.     4  59 

Sun  rises  •     . 

.     6  53 

—  sets    .     • 

5     7 

Twilight  ends 

.     7      I 
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The  preceding  jengraTing  is  from  an 
etching  10  inches  high,  and  17  inches 
wide,  **  D.  Allan  ioT.  et  aq.  for.  fecit, 
1787/^obligingl7  transmitted  from  Scot- 
huid  for  the  present  purpose,  with  the 
following  letter,  and  the  accompanying 
particulsffs :  their  insertion  has  been  post- 
poned till  now,  under  the  hope  of  further 
communications. 

[To  Mr.  Hoae.1 

April  1831, 

SiK, — I  am  not  aware  that  in  any  of 
your  Tarious  publications  notice  is  taken 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church 
of  Scotland ;  should  the  subjoined  account 
meet  with  your  approbation  it  is  much  at 
your  sendee. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  well  wisher, 
MiNA  Hill  Row. 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  highest 
court  in  the  church  of  Scotland.  It  is  a 
representative  body  consisting  of  mis- 
isters  and  of  elders,  whose  office  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  church- 
wardens in  Englvidy  in  the  following 
proportions: — 

200  Ministers,  representing  seventy- 
eight  Presbyteries. 

89  Elders  representing  Presbyteries. 

67  Elders  representing  Royal  Buighs. 
5  Ministera,  or  Elders,  representing 
Universities. 

The  business  of  the  assembly  is  to 
decide  all  appeals  and  references  in  cases 
from  inferior  courts,  as  well  as  to  enact  gen- 
eral laws  in  regard  to  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  church,  with  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  presbyteries. 

The  general  assembly  meets  annually  on 
the  25th  of  May,  at  Edinburgh.  It  is 
honored  with  the  presence  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  sovereign  in  the  person  of  a 
Scottish  peer,  with  the  title  of  His  Grace 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  but  he  has  no 
vote  nor  takes  any  part  in  the  proceedings. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  day  of 
meetbg  he  holds  a  levee,  when  the  ma- 
gistrates are  introduced ;  the  Lnrd  Provost 
makes  a  complimeDftaiy  ^Hdnss,  and  pre- 
sents the  silver  keys  of  the  citf  to  him. 
The  present  Lord  High  Commissions^  is 
James  Lord  Fobres. 

During  the  ten  days  of  the  assembly's 
sitting  the  commissioner  holds  daily  levees 
and  public  entertainments,  which  are  at- 
tended by  the  members  of  assembly  and 
the  leadinff  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  city 
and  neighbourhood.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting  he  walks  in  state 


to  the  high  church,  attended  by  tfie  tt»- 
bility,  magistrates,  and  gentry,  with  his 
personal  attendants,  and  a  military  guard 
of  honor,  where  a  sermon  is  preached  by 
the  moderator  (or  speaker)  of  the  last 
assembly ;  after  which  his  grace  proceed* 
to  the  assembly  house,  which  is  an  aisle  of 
the  church,  where  a  throne  is  prepared  for 
his  reception.  The  moderator  then  opens 
the  meeting  with  prayer,  the  roll  oi  the 
new  assembly  is  read,  and  a  minister  from 
that  roll  is  appointed  moderator.  The 
royal  commission  is  then  delivered  to  the 
assembly  from  the  throne  by  the  nobleman 
who  bc^  it,  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  the  sovereign,  which  having  been 
respectfully  read  and  recorded,  the  com- 
missioner addresses  the  assembly  in  a 
speech  from  the  throng  to  which  a  suit- 
aole  reply  is  made  by  the  moderator,  and 
a  committee  is  appomted  to  prepare  an 
answer  to  the  king's  letter.  These  and 
other  preliminary  proceedings  being  fin- 
ished, the  assembly  proceeds  to  the  trans- 
action of  its  legislative  and  judicial  bu- 
siness, in  discussing  which  it  has  adoptee 
some  of  the  forms  which  are  established 
in  parliament,  and  other  great  assemblies 
for  the  preservation  of  order  and  decorum 
In  the  case  of  a  division  the  sense  of  the 
house  is  collected,  by  the  names  on  the 
roll  being  called  by  one  of  the  clerks,  and 
the  votes  being  marked  by  the  principal 
clerk,  under  the  eye  of  the  moderator. 

On  Uie  tenth  day  of  its  sitting,  the 
assembly  is  closed  by  an  address  from  the 
moderator,  followed  by  prayer  and  singing. 
It  is  then  dissolved,  first  by  the  moderator, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  head  and  king  of  his  church, 
appoints  another  assembly  to  be  held  on 
a  certain  day  in  the  month  of  May  the 
year  fbllowmg;  and  then  by  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  who  in  his  majesty's 
name  appoints  another  assembly  to  be  held 
on  the  day  mentioned  by  the  moderator. 

As  the  General  Assembly  is  the  only 
great  delibeiBtive  body  whicn  now  meets 
m  Scotland,  and  its  proceedint^s  often  give 
rise  to  animated  and  even  brilliant  debates, 
its  meeting  is  generally  regarded  with  a 
great,  and  of  late  years  an  increasing, 
degree  of  interest  in  the  northern  metrop- 
olis, and  over  the  country  P. 

A  PunY  Epistle  to  Kirk  of  Scotland  : 

A   FRAGMENT. 

SomervUUt  26th  May,  1830. 
Deak   Xtr/c,— Agreeably  to  my   pro- 
mise, made  to  give  you  an  account  of  my 
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laie  Tisity  last  Whitnmdzj^  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Hendry  Ckmttable,  BaUUe  of  LcmdM- 
honmghy  of  wbicliy  by  the  bye,  1  have  had 
the  honour  of  being  made  a  Btcrgen  and 
Gtfi^rother,  I  now  sit  down  to  give 
you  a  short  detail  of  my  journey,  and  of 
which  I  Begg  you  wiU  Grcni  me  the 
favor  of  your  perusal,  and  Hope  it  may 
amuse,  and  you  11  Kenn-e-dy  more  about  it 

Having  made  my  arrangements  the  pre- 
vious evening,  I  started  at  the  Grey  or  the 
•  morning;  (I  wish  to  Findlater  hours  to 
rise  at),  and  although  it  threatened  to  be 
Rennie,  it  turned  out  only  Sommen 
showers.  After  passing  Aiton^  the  name 
of  which  I  have  forgot,  and  where  I  was 
sadly  Biitei  with  Bi§gar$j  one  of  whom, 
of  the  clan  Gregory  with  a  Brown  hat, 
and  very  few  CGitrt^  holding  out  a  Brim- 
roae  in  his  hand,  said  (to  Currie  favor 
with  mey*  Smellie  tat  ;**  tfnd  through  JBoston, 
where  a  Frenchman,  inquirinff  the  time  of 
day,  asked  me  if  it  was  yet  Denoon  ?  and 
MuidUton  f  At  this  latter  place  I  was 
amused  in  hearing  a  recruiting  serjeant 
haranging  a  crowd,  and  bawling  out  Lii- 
ton  my  lads  1  Li$t(m  !  Not  being  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  remainder  of  the 
road,  I  inquired  of  a  Shepherd^  and  no 
Manton  could  be  more  civil ;  he  directed 
roe  to  go  by  the  Burrmde^  turn  round  by 
the  end  of  a  Milnty  (Adam  Sivewrigkt  is 
the  Miller),  then  to  cross  the  Ferrky 
which  would  lead  me  to  a  Afuir,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  was  a  Glen  or  ShaWf 
where  I  would  find  a  Winekouie,  at  the 
sig^  of  the  Reid  Lyon,  kept  by  Cttrdie 
iMmb,  and  there  get  farther  information. 

Being  an  excellent  Walker  I  set  out 
with  vigour,  although  I  had  previously 
climbed  a  high  Hilly  and  from  whence  I 
had  a  fine  view  of  Calville  and  Melville 
on  the  Lee  side,  and  passed  a  CtmntiMfAam 
lass  on  a  Carr,  carrying  a  Wem^,  almost 
Stttrk  naked,  in  her  arras.  Having  arrived 
at  the  Mwrheady  I  observed  several  Catmi 
at  the  side  of  a  Vfood^  which  %.  Black 
Smith  with  a  While  Btardj  who  was 
Brunton  the  hand,  and  firing  a  Canaan^ 
told  me  were  frequented  by  a  BogUy  and 
made  people  as  frightened  as  Duncan  in 
Macheath. 

By  the  time  I  came  to  the  hostelrie,  I 
found,  from  my  long  walk,  mv  bones 
Aiiken.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  by  the 
side  of  a  Bum,  at  the  bottom  of  a  Craig 
of  Alpine  height,  and  had  a  Kidd  browsing 
on  it;  a  Bower  of  B4ne$  (with  a  Goldie 
chirupins  in  it,)  made  by  a  Gardiner,  and 
a  sweet  fragrance  of  Flowerdew ;  a  bowling 


Green  in  front,  and  in  view  of  LochorCy 
and  a  Swan  on  it.  I  resolved  to  dine 
there^  and,  upon  knocking  at  the  door, 
•one  one  called  out,  ^  Cumnring  ;**  upon 
entering  and  going  into  the  Spence,  I  in- 

3uired  at  the  Cooky  who  was  sitting  at  the 
»g/tt*side^  what  I  ooukl  have  for  dinner ; 
when  she  told  me  that  the  landlord  was 
not  at  Home,  and  the  only  thing  she  could 
give  me  was  a  Cock,  which  I  might  have 
done  on  the  Brander ;  but  this,  I  con- 
sidered, would  be  too  Touah  for  me,  so 
would  not  Touch  a  Tait  o^.  My  appe- 
tite by  this  time  beginning  to  Craik  and 
Crony  I  rung  the  Barr  Belly  on  which 
the  landlord — ^who  had  been  calling  on 
the  Laird  concerning  Humphry  Cooper, 
the  Glover,  having  been  fighting  with 
a  Taylory  a  Soutery  and  a  Baxter,  about  a 
Gwm — made  his  appesurance,  and,  upon 
stating  my  wish  to  him,  he  told  me  to 
'<  Boyd  till  I  see,  and  1*11  Mc  'All  right 
to  ye  ;*'  and  on  his  return  said,  that  I  had 
had  a  Story  put  upon  me,  for  that  I  could 
have  a  steal  off  a  free  Martin,  but  it 
proved  as  hard  as  Steel,  a  Craw  pye  (they 
never  will  again  cry  Cati?  /)  or  a  Ihw 
dressed  with  Butter — ^this  I  picked  to  the 
Bayne — and  perhaps  a  Garvte  Heron,  but 
of  Salmon  he  nad  not  so  much  as  a  Phin, 
having  mislaid  the  Litter.  I  accordingly 
orderea  the  whole,  being  determined  to 
Mc  Lean  work ;  and,  while  thus  occupied, 
the  landlord,  a  Mlie  enough  personage, 
with  a  bald  Pofe,  who  profirased  the  Cot- 
tart,  or  breaking  of  horses,  and  merry 
as  a  Greig,  but  withal  ]^llie  as  Tod 
Lawrie  told  me  he  was  a  WelchmdLH,  and 
loved  the  Scott.  He  had  been  a  great 
traveller,  having  been  at  Leith,  Fotfar, 
Dingwall,  Stirling  HamUton,  Lockerhyy 
Irviney  jyaguhair,  Dunbary  and  even  as 
far  as  Xiinon,  and  seen  the  King  attended 
by  a  Noble,  He  appeared  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  Burgh.  He  said 
that  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  Free- 
landy  for  that  there  were— I  Add  it  on 
words, — "  o'er  Monilawt  in't ;"  and  since 
the  Temperance  Society  began,  {Menz*  ick 
are  now  openinjr,)  there  was  only  one 
Brewtter  in  the  place.  The  Sherriff,  Mr. 
Lttwton,  who  is  a  terrible  Flyter,  and  has 
got  Roger  Maule  appointed  Demptter ; 
and  his  Clerk,  who  is  v^ry  GUig,  he  was 
intimate  with,  and  also  with  Mr.  Herd- 
wuniy  the  minister,  who  is  very  Meek, 
Gentle,  and  Sage,  and  as  worthy  an  Adam- 
ton  as  ever  mounted  a  pulpit,  and  though 
an  Auld  man  is  marriea  to  a  Young  wife, 
and  still  Futterp^m  in  \m  accustomed  old 
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wty .  He  hat  an  eieellent  band  of  l^en 
in  his  Kirk,  which  is  led  by  Davie  Sangtter, 
the  precentor,  who  has  a  pair  of  Cruich' 
ikmUu,  but  is  a  first  rate  Singer,  One 
peculiarity  is,  that  all  Omns  go  there  in 
CmUi,  carrying  a  pair  of  Tawie  in  their 
hands ;  and  the  females  with  a  Pofon  on 
one  Foote  only,  and  that  they  call  the 
PnmtHoot ;  this  was  a  Le$-Ue  than  I  ex- 
pected !  Eadie,  lately  the  people  were  not 
a  IaUU  alarmed  by  a  Dunn  Bullock 
bolting  into  the  church,  just  as  he  had 
given  out  for  his  text,  **  Aiher  shall  not 
save  us ;''  however,  FeUr  Meikt^ohn  tSe 
Hunter  (although  in  general  no  TumbuU) 
and  Paul  LUtUfokn  the  Forrester^  soon 
turned  him  out—the  latter  having  a  cudgel, 
part  of  the  Firewood^  given  him  by  a 
tVrigkif  in  his  hand. 

By  this  time  it  was  beginning  to  Much- 
nighif  although  the  Moan        *        * 
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Orioxv  of  Texts. 


The  taking  of  a  text  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated with  Ezra,  who,  accompanied  by 
•everal  Levites,  in  a  public  congregation 
of  men  and  women,  ascended  a  pulpit, 
opened  the  book  of  the  law,  ana,  after 
aadressing  a  prayer  to  the  Deity,  to  which 
the  people  said  Amen,  "  read  in  the  law 
of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and 
caused  them  to  understand  the  readinff." 
Previously  to  that  time,  the  Patriarchs  de- 
livered, in  public  assemblies,  either  pro- 
phecies or  moral  instructions  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  people.  It  was  not  until 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  during  which  period  they  had 
almost  lost  the  language  in  which  the 
Pentateuch  was  written,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  explain,  as  well  as  to  read, 
the  Scriptures  to  them;  a  practice  adopted 
by  £xra,  and  since  universally  followed. 
In  later  times  the  books  of  Moses  were 
thus  read  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath 
day.  To  this  custom  our  Saviour  con- 
formed ;  and,  in  the  synagogue  at  Naza- 
reth, uoid  a  passage  from  the  prophet 
Isaiah ;  then  closing  the  book,  returned  it 
to  the  priest,  and  preached  from  the  text. 
This  custom,  which  now  prevails  all  over 
the  Christian  world,  was  interrupted,  in 
the  dark  ages,  when  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle 
were  read  in  many  churches,  on  Sunday, 
instead  of  the  Holy  Seriptures. 


33rd  of  October,  1707,  Sir  Clondesly 
Shovel  perished  at  the  age  of  forty-seveo 
wiUi  all  his  crew,  on  the  rocks  of  Scilly, 
He  was  then  a  rear-admiral,  and  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  fleet,  with  other 
official  distinctions.  He  had  been  the 
son  of  a  poor  man  at  Norwich,  and  had 
run  away  from  his  apprenticeship  to 
a  shoemaker,  in  order  to  enter  into  the 
navy,  in  which  his  attention  and  diligence, 
under  admiral  Sir  John  Narboroogh, 
raised  him  from  being  a  cabin  boy  to  oie 
Tuok  of  iientenant  He  rapidly  attained 
to  the  highest  honors  of  the  service.  Plain 
in  his  manners,  and  open  and  honest,  the 
nation  loved  the  man  who  seemed  to  have 
no  aim  but  to  advance  its  interests.  Yet^ 
when  splendor  was  necessary,  he  observed 
it.  He  once  entertained  on  board  his 
ship  the  dnke  of  Savov,  with  sixty  covers, 
ana  an  attendance  of  sixty  halberdiers; 
and  every  thing  was  conducted  in  so 
much  appropriate  order,  that  the  duke 
said  to  the  admiral  at  dinner,  ^  If  year 
excellency  had  paid  me  a  visit  at  Turin, 
I  could  scarce  have  treated  you  so  welk.'^ 
He  was  lost  on  his  way  home  from 
Toulon,  with  900  seamen  of  all  stations ; 
of  whom  not  an  individual  survived  to 
tell  to  what  the  iatal  accident  was  owing. 
His  body  was  found,  and  buried  wiUi 
public  distinction,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  there  is  an  immense  but  tasteless 
monument  to  his  memory. 

In  the  formulary  prepared  by  arch- 
bishop Tenison  **  for  imploring  the  divine 
blessing  on  our  fleets  and  armies,"  in  the 
month  of  April  preceding,  there  was  this 
expression,  ^*the  rock  of  our  might/^ 
which  some  heartless  wit  remembered  is 
the  following 

Venes  laid  on  Sir  Cloudeih  SkooeTi  tomh 
in  Wethninster  Abbey, 

As  Lsabatk  pfmy«d,  to  was  tke  dire  twat^ 
BIm  w«  had  wanted  here  a  mowtment: 
That  to  our  fleet  kind  Heaven  wcmld  be  a  totk  ; 
Not  did  kind  Heaven  the  wise  petition  mock: 
To  what  the  metropolitan  did  pen. 
The  BuAtyi  and  kU  Clerks  replied  Amm. 

The  rocks  of  Scilly  are  called  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  mariners  in 
general*  "  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks.'' 

The  loss  of  Sir  Clondesly  Shovel  and 
all  his  crew  has  been  attributed  to  excess 
of  liquor,  in  drinking  their  "^  safe  arrival,** 
after  a  perilous  cruise  in  the  Meditec 
ranean.  *^  Indeed,''  says  Mr.Noble, "  wh^ 
the   dangers  of  Scilly  are    recollected^ 
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added  to  tlie  fact  of  the  aamirars  having 
ordered  the  fleet  to  lay  to  during  the  day 
preceding  to  avoid  them,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
account  K>r  the  signal  for  sailing  at  night, 
otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  Shovel, 
and  the  officers  about  him,  had  sunk  their 
caution,  and  all  sense  of  danger  too,  in 
wine." 


Drunkards  in  Chancert. 

In  a  law  work  by  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes  of 
Birmingham,  on  the*'  Equity  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  1830,"  it  appears 
that  the  American  chancellor  has  tlie 
custody  of  drunkards.  By  the  statutes  of 
New  York,  whenever  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  of  any  city  or  town  discover  any 
resiuent  with  property  to  the  amount  of 
250  dollars,  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard 
they  are  recmired  to  apply  to  the  court  of 
chancery.  Upon  the  trial  oC  an  issue  a 
rerdict  determines  the  fact,  a  committee 
is  appointed  of  the  drunkard's  person, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  court  his 
personal  estate  is  apportioned  in  liquidat- 
ing his  debts,  and  relieving  his  family.  He 
is  in  all  respects  treated  as  an  idiot,  or  lu- 
natic ward  of  the  court.  When  he  has 
real  property  it  is  mortgaged  or  leased,  if 
requisite^  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five 
years;  and,  on  his  being  restored  to  his 
right  mind,  by  becoming  habitually  sober, 
he  then,  and  not  till  then,  is  deemed 
capable  of  conducting  his  affidrs,  and  it 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  own 
property. 


On  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  in  the  Rothsay  steam  vessel,  of  Liver- 
pool, at  the  time  of  her  dreadful  wreck,  it 
IS  now  stated  that  if  the  passengers  had 
seized  and  confined  the  drunken  captain, 
and  confided  the  vessel  to  a  pilot  then  on 
board,  who  knew  the  coast  and  saw  the 
danger,  and  remonstrated  against  the  per- 
sistence of  the  frenzied  commander,  the 
vessel  and  passengers  might  have  been 
saved. 

Ths  Treasures  of  the  Deep. 

What  hid'st  thou  in  thy  treasnre-cavei  and 

cellty 
Thou  hollow  sounding  and  mysterioaa  main  T 
Pale  glintening  pearls,  and  rainbow-coloar'd 

shelU, 
Bright  things  which  gleam  onreckM  of,  and  in 

vain. 
Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea ! 
We  aek  not  such  fnim  thee. 


Yet  more,  the    depths  have  more !— What 

wealth  untold, 
Far  dowttj  and  shining  thro'  their  stiUnesi» 

liees ! 
Thou  hast  the  stany  gems,  the  burning  gold. 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  argosies. 
Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful 

main, 

Esjrth  claims  not  these  again  ! 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more  !  thy  waves 

have  roll'd 
Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by ! 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old. 
Sea-weed  o'ergiown  the  halls  of  reveliy. 
Dash  o'er  them.  Ocean  I  in  thy  scornful  play, 
Man  yields  them  to  decay  ! 

Yet  more,  the  billows  and  the  depths  have 

more  I 
High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy 

breast ! 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar. 
The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy 

grave — 

Give  back  the  true  and  brave  ! 

Give  back  the  fost  and  lovely  ! — thoee  for 
whom 

The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so 
long! 

The  prayer  went  up  thro'  midnight's  breath- 
less c^oom. 

And  the  vain  yeaning  woke  midst  festal  song ! 

Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  tower's  o'er- 
thrown. 

But  all  is  not  thine  own  t 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down. 
Bark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head. 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks  and  beauty's  flowery 


Yet  must  thou  hear  a  vowe— Restore  the 

dead! 
Barth  shall  reclaim  her  predoos  things  horn 

thee, 
Bflfton  the  dead,  thou  sea ! 

jrf«.iri 


SHIPPING,  &c. 

^  I  am  informed/'  says  Fuller,  '*  that 
the  mystery  of  shipwrights  for  some  de- 
scents hath  been  preserved  successively 
in  ftmilies;  of  whom  the  Pets  about 
Chatham  are  of  singular  regard.  Of  ships 
the  most,  best,  and  biggest,  are  built  at 
Woolwidi,  and  Winter,  near  ^Chatham. 
The  Great  Sovereign,  built  at^Dulwich, 
a  higher  ship  for  state,  is  the  greatest  ship 
our  island  ever  saw.'' 

Henry  VII.  expended  £114,000  in 
building  one  ship,  called  the  Great 
Henry.  She  was  properly  speaking  the 
first  ship  in  the  royal  navy.      Before  thie 
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period,  when  th«  prinee  wanted  a  fleet, 
ne  had  no  other  expedient  than  hiring  or 
pressiDg  ships  from  the  merchants. 

In  1512  king  Henry  VIII.  built  at 
Woolwich,  which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
royal  dock,  the  largest  ship  ever  known 
before  in  England.  She  was  of  1000  tons 
burthen,  and  called  the  Regent.  Two  years 
afterwanls,  in  a  terrible  battle,  between 
the  English  and  French  fleets,  she  Jp^p- 
pled  with  the  great  carrick  of  Brest, 
whose  commander,  perceiving  it  impossi- 
ble to  separate  his  vessel  from  the  Regent^ 
let  slip  her  anchor.  The  ships  turned 
together,  the  Carrick  on  the  weather  side 
and  the  Regent  on  the  leeside,  and  in  this 
situation  the  ships  maintained  a  cruel 
flgfat.  At  length  the  English  boarded  the 
CSirrick,  and  she  took  fire;  which  com- 
municated to  the  Regent,  and  both  ships 
were  blown  up;  and  900  raenof  thecarricK, 
700  of  the  Regent,  with  the  command- 
ers of  l>oth,  were  burnt  and  drowned. 
To  replace  the  Regent,  the  king  cauied  a 
still  larger  ship  to  be  built,  and  named  it 
Henry  Urace  de  Dieu. . 

in  the  first  year  of  oueen  Maiy*s  reign, 
the  <'  goodliest  ship  in  Knriand,  called  me 
Great  Harry,  being  of  the  burthen  of  1000 
i.ons,  was  burnt  at  Woolwich  by  negli- 
jgence  of  the  mariners.'' 

The  famous  and  adventurous  earl  of 
Cumberland  was  the  first  English  sub- 

{'ect  that  built  a  ship  so  large  as  800  tons 
mrthen.  In  1547  he  emfjloyed  fliis  ship, 
with  others,  at  his  own  expense  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  Spain. 

Queen  Elisabeth  having  granted  lo  the 
merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies 
letters  patent  for  fifleen  years,  they  peti- 
tioned for  an  enlargement  to  James  I., 
who  granted  tliem  a  charter  for  ever  as  a 
body  coiporate  ahd  politic,  under  the 
title  of  the  East  India  Company,  with 
large  privileges.  This  so  encouraged  the 
new  company  that  they  built  a  ship  of 
1300  tons,  which  being  the  greatest  ever 
made  in  this  kingdom  by  merchants,  the 
king  and  his  son.  Prince  Henrr,  went  to 
Deptford  to  see,  and  named  it  the  Trades' 
Increase.  This  vessel,  on  letnming  from 
a  voyaee  to  the  Red  Sea,  was  lost,  and 
roost  of  her  crew  cast  away.  After  this 
misfortune  the  king  himself  built  a  ship 
of  war  of  1400  tons,  mounting  sixty-^nir 
pieces  of  great  ordnance,  and  gave  it  lo  his 
son  Henry,  who  named  it,  after  his  own 
dignity.  The  Prince.* 

*  Hum€.     Fuller.     Bakfir.     Andcrton. 


About  1564,  was  a  gnat  sea-ftgfat  be- 
tween the  fleeis  of  Eric  XIV.,  king  of 
Sweden,  and  Frederick  II.,  of  DenomriL. 
The  Swedish  admiral's  ship  wm  of 
enormous  bulk,  and  mounted  200  bnan 
cannon.  She  was  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  by  a  storm,  and,  while  than 
detached,  this  larse  ship  sustained  dm 
attack  of  the  whow  Danish  fleet,  joined 
by  the  fleet  of  Lubeck.  She  sunk  the 
lAibeck  admiral  by  her  side,  but  beintr 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  combined 
fleets,  and  wholly  unaided,  she  was  over- 
powered, set  on  fire,  and  totally  de- 
stroyed. This  is  presumed  to  have  been 
the  largest  vessel  tnat  ever  vras  built,  «nd 
will  probably  be  the  last  of  ao  great  n 
size.  The  Dutch,  in  the  meridian  of 
their  naval  |;reatness,  never  exceeded 
ninety  gun  ships ;  and  though  first  rales, 
with  more  cannon,  have  b«en  built  in 
England  and  France,  they  have  been  le- 
garaed  mther  as  vessels  of  superior  show 
than  of  additional  practical  power.* 


Caiiyngb*8  Ships. 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 
Mb.  Hohe, 

It  occurred  to  me  on  reading^  under 
March  0,  in  the  Year  Book,  first  that  a 
man  so  eminent  as  Canynge  had  not  ac- 
wiired  his  wealth  by  piracy,  and  secondly 
mat  the  ships  mentioned  on  his  tomb  weie 
most  probably  Bristol  built. 

Mathews's  Bristol  Guide,  1819,  p.  121, 
in  a  note  upon  the  inscription  that  kiam 
Edwaid  IV.  had  of  the  said  William 
(Canynge)  3000  marks  for  his  peaoe>  to  be 
had  in  2470  tonnes  of  shipping  saya 
that  **  This  has  given  rise  to  a  vulgar  tra- 
dition, that  he  had  committed  piracy  at 
sea,  for  which  he  was  fined  3000  marits, 
instead  of  which  the  king  accepted  24T0 
tons  of  shipping.  The  truth  is,  Canynge 
having  assisted  Edward  IV.  in  his  ne- 
cessity with  the  above  sum,  the  king 
Kinted  hidi  in  lieu  of  this  loan  or  gift  to 
ve  2470  tons  of  shipping  free  of  im- 
post, as  appears  by  the  original  instrument 
Doing  in  tne  exchequer.  One  of  the  judges 
who  was  viewing  the  church  (St.  Mary, 
Redcliff),  and  heard  the  sexton  relate  the 
story  about  piracy,  reprimanded  him  for 
abusing  the  memory  of  so  pious  and  wor- 
thy a  man,  and  gave  this  explanation.'^ 

The  Historv  of  Bristol  begun  by  Mr. 
Corry  and  finished  by  the  Rev.  John 


Puker* 
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ETan%  published  in  1810,  tavSy  (ii.  384^ 
285)y  ''  To  the  name  of  Ounynge  hae 
Deen  attached  a  peculiar  splendor.  The 
piety  which  in  early  life  induced  him  to 
complete  RedcUff  diurch,  which  his 
graadftither  had  commenced,  and  which 
afterwards  prompted  him  retire  from 
the  world,  and  to  dedicate  himself  to  re- 
ligion, has  been  de^rvedly  celebrated. 
His  extensive  mercantile  transactions,  the 
number  and  size  of  the  ships  which  he 
possessed,  his  immense  wealth,  and  his  un- 
bounded liberality,  would  furnish  ample 
theme  for  panegyric,  and  will  transmit  his  - 
name  to  posterity  as  by  fiir  the  most  emi- 
nent man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  Canynge  has 
been  represented  as  the  patron  of  the  arts, 
the  lover  of  tlie  muses,  and  the  friend  and 
protector  of  genius.  He  died  in  1474,  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Red 
diflT.'* 

The  same  work  (ii.  300)  says, «  The 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  Bristol 
appear  to  have  made  a  considerable  pro- 
gress during  the  fifteenth  century,  about 
the  middle  of  which  flourished  the  cele- 
brated Canynge.  This  extraordinary 
man  employed  2853  tons  of  shipping, 
and  800  mariners,  during  eight  years. 
Two  recommendatory  letters  were  written 
by  Henry  VI.  in  1449,  one  to  the  mafter 
general  of  Prussia,  and  the  other  to  die 
magistrates  of  Dantzic,  in  which  the  king 
styles  Canynge  ^  his  beloved  eminent 
merchant  of  Bristol.' " 

The  itinerary  of  William  Botoner, 
commonly  called  William  of  Worcester, 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Benet  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  gives  the  names  of  Ca- 
nynge's  vessels,  among  which  stand  first. 

The  Mary  and  John,  900  tons. 
The  Mary  Reddiflf,  600  tons. 
The  Mury  Canynge,  400  tons. 

Botoner  superadds  the  names  and  ton- 
nage of  shipping  belonging  to  other  mer- 
chants of  Bristol  at  this  time;  among 
them  are  the 

John,  511  tons,  and  the 
Mary  Qrace,  300  tons. 

At  the  siege  of  Calais,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  Bristol  famished  twenty-two 
ships  and  608  mariners,  while  London 
famished  twenty-five  ships  and  662  ma- 
riners ;  and  in  the  wars  against  the  French 
king,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Bristol 
furnished  eight  ships,  of  which  two  were 


600  tons  each,  two  400  tons  tach,  one 
300.  and  the  two  remaining  120  tons  each* 

J.T. 


I 


Last  Eabl  avd  first  Dukb  or 

COAirWALL. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 
By  Gilbert's  History  of  Comvrall  it 
appears  that  John  of  Eltham,  youngest 
son  to  Edward  II.,  was  the  last  earl  of 
Cornwall;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  **  iih 
veftiture  of  a  wreath^  a  ring,  and  a  tilver 
rodf^*  Cornwall  became  a  duchy,  **  the 
first  in  England,''  his  son,  Edward  the 
Black  prince,  being  the  first  duke  of 
Cornwall ;  since  which  time  the  title  of 
duke  of  Comvrall  has  successively  de- 
volved to  the  heir  apparent  of  the  king  of 
England. 

This  prince  was  no  sooner  invested 
with  the  dukedom  than  his  duchy  was 
invaded  by  the  French  and  Scots,  who 
spread  alarm  all  over  the  western  coasts 
burninff  Plymouth  and  other  towns. 
On  the  4th  of  June,  1346,  Edward  III. 
ut  to  sea,  intending  to  land  in  Guienne, 
ut  being  driven  back  by  a  storm,  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  steered  for  Normandy. 
Arriving  at  L'  Hogue,  he  landed  there, 
and  spread  fire  and  sword  to  the  very 
gates  of  Paris.  Then  succeeded  the  bat^ 
ties  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers,  in  the 
former  of  which  the  duke  of  Comwall 
commanded  the  first  )ine  of  the  English 
army,  followed  by  some  of  the  noblest 
men  of  Comwall ;  in  fiict,  king  John  sur- 
rend^ed  himself  a  prisoner  to  Sir  John 
Treffry,  a  Comish  knight. 

The  towns  of  Redrath,  Liskeard,  and 
Fowey,  supplied  the  diULc's  army  with 
many  spirited  and  active  young  men.  At 
the  siege  of  Calais,  Fowey  and  Looe  fur- 
nished as  follows ; — 
Fowey  .  .  47  ships  and  770  mariners. 
Looe     .     .     20    do  315    do. 

Plymouth  only  26   do  606    do. 

At  this  period  the  exchequer  would 
have  been  exhausted  had  not  Comwall 
contributed  a  subsidy  of  £50,000,  and 
placed  her  mines  at  the  complete  disposal 
of  Edward,  in  order  to  supply  the  con- 
tinued drains  making  upon  the  national 
treasury. 

s.  s.  s. 

h.  m. 

October  23. — ^Day  breaks    ..51 

Sun  sets    ...    6  55 

•—  rises  ...    5    5 

Twilight  ends     .     6  59 
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%-ith  uf  October,  1536,  died  in  childbed 
of  Edward  VI.,  the  lady  Jane  Seymour 
queen  to  Henry  Vill.  He  had  married 
her  the  day  after  the  execution  of  queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  to  whom  she  had  been 
maid  of  honour. 

Granger  says  **  Jane  Seymour  was  the 
est  beloved  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
had  indeed  the  l)est  title  to  his  affection, 
as  she  possessed  more  merit  than  any  of 
his  queens.*'  Henry  continued  a  widower 
two  years  afVer  her  decease,  and  then  he 
married  Catherine  Howard,  on  which 
occasion  he  ordered  a  public  thanksgivings 
for  his  happiness,  and  in  a  few  months 
afterwards  sent  her  to  the  scaffold. 


Cease  now  the  pewinge  bell, 
Rong  is  my  doleful  knell 

For  the  eoend  my  deth  doth  tell  • 
Benth  doth  draw  nye, 
Sound  my  ead  dolefully. 
For  now  I  dye. 


The  following  verses  are  ascribed  to 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  by  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, who  says  they  were  communicated 
'4>  him  by  **  a  very  judicious  antiquary.'' 
They  are  transcribed,  on  this  occasion, 
from  **  Specimens  of  British  Poetesses, 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce." 

Ai9i9£  Boleym's  Lament. 

Defiled  b  my  name  full  sofe» 

Through  emel  spyte  and  false  report 
That  I  may  gay  for  evermore. 

Farewell,  my  joy  !  adiewe  comfort ! 
For  wrongfully  ye  judge  of  me. 

Unto  my  fame  a  mortall  wounde  ; 
Say  what  ye  lytt  it  will  not  be, 

Ye  seek  for  that  can  not  be  found. 

0  death  !  rocke  me  on  elcpe. 
Bring  me  on  quiet  rente  ; ' 

Let  paiae  my  very  guiltless  goste 

Out  of  my  careful  brrst : 
Tolle  on  the  passingc  bell, 
Ringe  out  the  doleful  knell. 
Let  the  sonnde  my  dethe  tell. 

For  I  must  dye. 

There  is  no  remedy. 

For  now  I  dye. 

My  paynes  who  can  express 

Alas !  they  are  ko  stionge. 
My  dolor  will  not  suffer  strength 

My  life  for  Co  pfoloage  : 
Toll  on  tho  passinge  bell,  &c. 

Al<»ne,  in  prison  stionge, 

I  wayle  my  destenye  ; 
Wo  worth  this  cruel  hap  that  I 

Should  taste  this  raiseiye. 
Toll  on  the  passinge  bell,  &c. 

FarewoU  my  pleasures  past, 
Welcom  my  present  payne  ; 

1  fele  my  tonnents  so  increse. 

That  lyfe  cannot  remayne. 


A  Lady  of  Excelleut  Covtersatiow. 

You  would  not  only  imagine  all  the 
muses,  but  all  the  graces  were  in  her  too, 
whilst  for  matter,  words,  and  manner, 
she  is  all  that  is  delightful  in  conversation  ; 
her  matter  not  stale  and  studied,  but  re^ 
cent  and  occasional ;  not  stiff,  but  ductile 
and  pliable  to  the  company;  high,  not 
soaring;  familiar,  not  low:  profound,  not 
obscure ;  and  the  more  sublime,  the  more 
intelligible  and  conspicuous.  Her  words 
not  too  scanty  oor  too  wide,  but  just  fitted 
to  her  matter ;  not  intricately  involving, 
but  clearly  unfolding  and  explicating  t^ 
notions  of  her  mind.  In  manner  ma- 
jestic, not  infBrior ;  conversation,  that  it 
a  tyranny  with  others,  being  a  common- 
wealth with  her,  where  every  one's  dis- 
course and  opinions  are  free.  Having  too 
much  reason,  to  call  passion  to  her  aid,  nod 
diMlaining  to  uae  force  and  violence  (the 
ordinaiy  arms  of  falsehood)  to  defend  the 
truth;  so,  if  you  yield  iK>t,  she  does, 
rather  than  contend,  leaving  you  the 
shame  of  a  victory,  when,  with  more  ho- 
nor, you  might  have  yielded,  and  been 
overcome:  nor  does  she  rashly  take  up 
argument,  and  abruptly  lay  it  down  again; 
but  handsomely  assume  it;  dolightfully 
continue  it  and,  like  an  air  in  music, 
just  then,  when  the  ear  expects  it,  oomes 
unto  a  close;  all  in  her  being  sweet, 
delightftil,  and  harmonious,  even  to  the 
very  tone  and  accent  of  her  voice ;  it  being 
more  music  to  hear  her  speak,  than  others 
sing.  Then  she's  withal  so  easy  company, 
and  far  from  all  constraint,  as  'tis  pleasure 
to  be  in  it;  whilst  others,  like  uneasy 
garments,  you  cannot  stir  in  without  pain, 
which  renders  her  conversation  far  cheer- 
foller  than  theirs  who  laugh  more,  but 
smile  less,  spending  more  spirits  in 
straining  for  an  hours  mirth,  tnan  thev 
can  recover  in  a  month  again;  which 
renden  them  so  unequal  company,  whilst 
the  b  always  equal,  and  the  same.  True 
joy  being  a  serious,  constant  thing,  as  far 
difibrent  from  light  and  giggling  mirth 
as  elemental  fire  m>m  squiteand  crackers : 
whence  she,  Prometheus  like,  inspires  all 
who  converse  with  her  with  noble  flame 
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and  spirit ;  none  ever  departing  from  her 
company,  but  wiser  and  hi  better  than 
they  came.  It  being  virtue  to  know  her, 
wisdom  to  converse  with  her,  refinest 
breeding  to  observe  her,  joy  to  behold 
her,  and  a  species  of  the  beatitude  of 
t'other  life  only  to  enjoy  her  conversation 
in  this.^iUcA.  Fleckno^ 


Wf.dded  Love. 

IIo«r  nrar  am  I  to  happiacM 
I'hat  earth  exceeUt  not !  not  another  like  it  : 
The  treasures  of  the  deep  are  not  so  precious, 
A»  are  the  concealed  comforts  of  a  man 
Lock*d  up  in  woman's  love.     I  scent  the  air 
Of  blessings  when  T  come  but  near  the  house  : 
What  a  delicious  breath  marriage  sends  forth ! 
The  violet  bed  's  not  sweeier.    Honest  wedlock 
Is  like  a  banqueting  house  built  in  a  garden. 
Cm  which  ihe  springes  chaste  flowers  take  de* 

light 

To  cast  their  modest  odours. 

^Now  for  a  welcome. 

Able  to  draw  men's  envies  upon  man  ; 
A  kiss,  now,  that  will  hang  upon  my  lip. 
As  sweet  as  morning  dew  upon  a  rose, 
And  full  as  long. 

Mfuidlettm*»  Women  beware  Women,  1567. 

If  love  be  holy,  if  that  mystery 
Of  CO -united  hearU  be  sacrament ; 
If  the  unbounded  goodness  have  infused 
A  sacred  ardour  of  a  mutual  love 
Into  our  species  ;  if  those  amorous  joys. 
Those  sweets  of  life,  those  comforts  even  in 

death. 
Spring  from  a  cause  above  oar  reason's  reach ; 
If  that  clear  flame  deduce  its  heat  from  heaven, 
Tis,  like  iU  cause,  eternal ;  always  one. 
As  is  th'  installer  of  divinest  love. 
Unchanged  by  time,  immortal,  mangve  death. 
But,  oh !  'tis  grown  a  figment ;  love,  a  jest : 
A  comic  poesy  :  the  sovd  of  man  is  rotten. 
Even  to  Uie  core,  no  sound  affection. 
Our  love  is  hollow,  vaulted,  stands  on  props 
Of  circumstance,  profit,  or  ambitious  passes. 
Mmnton't  What  90m  WiU,  1607. 


HAWKING. 

..his  was  once  the  amusement  of  all  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  paramount  over 
all  other  rural  diversions.  The  post  of 
grand  falconer  was  a  place  of  high  digni^ 
at  all  their  courts,  and  at  some  of  them  is 
still  continued.  The  duke  of  St.  Albans 
is,  at  this  time,  hereditary  grand  falconer 
of  the  British  courts  wiUi  a  salary  of 
£1200  per  annum. 

*  Bnigmadcal  Characters,  1658. 


Royal  Hawking  in  France. 

The  Grand  Falconer  of  France  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  king's  falconers, 
and  was  a  sworn  officer  with  wages  and  al- 
lowances amounting  to  22,200  livresyearly. 
All  hawk  merchants,  both  French  and  fo. 
reisers,  were  bound,  under  pain  of  confis- 
catiou  of  their  birds,  to  come  and  pre> 
sent  them  to  the  Grand  Falconer,  for 
him  to  choose  birds  from  for  the  king, 
before  they  vrere  allowed  to  sell  any  else- 
where. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  if  his  ma- 
jesty when  hawking  inclined  to  the  plea- 
sure of  letting  fly  a  hawk,  the  great  fal- 
coner placed  it  on  the  king's  &t ;  and, 
when  the  prev  was  taken,  the  pricker  gave 
the  head  of  it  to  his  chief,  and  he  to  the 
great  falconer,  who  presented  it  to  the  king. 

There  were  six  several  flights  of  hawks 
belonging  to  the  French  king's  falconry—' 

1.  Of  the  flight  for  the  kite  there  was 
a  captain,  or  chief,  who  vras  also  lieuten- 
ant-general of  the  great  falconry,  lieuten- 
ant-aid, a  master  fiilconer,  five  prickers, 
and  one  decoy-bearer. 

A  second  flight  for  the  kite  had  the 
same  number  of  officers,  and  like  salaries 
and  appointments. 

When  the  captain  of  these  flights  of 
hawks  took  a  black  kite  in  the  king's  pre- 
sence, he  was  to  have  the  king's  horse,  his 
loose  gown,  and  his  slippers,  for  his  fees, 
which  were  redeemed  of  him  for  100 
crowns,  about  25/.  sterling. 

The  flight  at  the  kite  was  performed 
with  ger-falcons,  tiercelets,  or  tassels,  and 
sometimes  sakers ;  and  there  was  always  a 
decoy  to  draw  the  kite  to  a  reasonable 
height,  to  give  him  to  the  hawks.  After 
the  kite  was  taken,  the  hawks  had  their 
fees  given  them  with  all  the  speed  imagin- 
able :  a  hen  was  put  into  their  tulons,  and 
tlie  kite's  \m  were  broken  that  he  might 
not  hurt  the liawks.  The  kite  is  a  rare  bird 
in  France. 

2.  Of  the  flight  of  hawks  for  the  heron, 
there  was  a  captain,  who  was  also  captain 
of  the  guards,  and  keeper  of  the  hawks'- 
nests  in  Burgundy  andT  Bresse,  with  com* 
mands  over  all  the.  flights,  for  heron, 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  also,  a  Ueutenant- 
aid,  and  two  master  fidconers,  and  eight 
prickers. 

The  flight  at  the  heron  was  performed 
with  the  same  kind  of  hawks  as  that  at  the 
kite;  it  was  done  two  several  ways:  1. 
To  make  the  herons  mount,  when  on  the 
graimdy  two  or  thret  pistols  or  fbwlinf- 
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pteoM  wen  Wt  off.  When  a  biid  rote,  a 
nawkt  called  in  Fiench  haustepi^,  or  a 
laise-lboty  was  let  fly  at  him ;  and,  when 
he  had  mounted  a  good  height,  other 
hawks  were  let  out,  which  flew  to  fight 
with  the  hausse-pi^dy  and  drew  the  heron 
downward.  There  were  alwajrs  ihagged 
grey-hounds,  bred  to  the  sport,  m  readiness 
to  go  into  the  water,  and  fetch  the  heron 
to  uie  falconer,  when  it  fell  diere,  or  to 
kill  it  when  it  fell  on  dry  ground,  for 
fear  the  heron  shonld  hurt  the  hawks. 
The  first  heron  being  thus  killed,  whilst 
the  felconers  of  the  first  flight  were  curing 
their  hawks,  and  ginng  them  their  usuu 
perquisites,  other  nlconers  had  a  second 
flight  always  ready,  to  let  fly  at  the  other 
herons,  which  commonly  kept  hovering 
over  (he  place.  The  second  way  was  to 
fly  hawks  at  the  heron  in  her  nassage^ 
that  is,  at  a  reasouable  height,  wnile  she 
was  going  to,  or  coming  from  fishing,  to 
her  young  ones.  When  a  heron  was  dis- 
covered upon  the  ground,  or  upon  the 
wing,  die  usual  cry  was,  '^  il  la  volte,"  that 
is,** to  the  vault.'' 

3.  There  were  two  flishts  of  hawks  for 
the  crew.  Of  the  first  flight  there  was  a 
captain,  a  lieulenant-aid,  a  master  felconer, 
and  twenty  prickers.  Of  the  second  flight 
there  was  a  captain,  a  lieutenant-aid,  seven, 
prickers,  and  a  decoy-bearer. 

The  flight  at  tlie  crow  was  performed 
with  a  falcon,  or  a  tassel  of  a  gerfelcon. 
Tlie  crow  was  inticed  with  a  decoy,  and, 
as  soon  as  she  was  got  into  the  plain,  the 
felconers  cried  out,  '*  comeille  en  beau,*^ 
that  is,  **  the  crow  flies  fair ;''  and  then,  as 
the  crow  turned  back  on  the  decoy,  they 
commonly  let  fly  at  her,  first  a  tassel  of  a 
ffer-felcon,  which  was  the  guide,  and  two 
Ddcons  afterwards.  The  crow,  bein^  at- 
tacked, endeavoured  to  save  herself,  either 
by  soaring  aloft,  or  retiring  towards  her 
hold ;  when  she  soared  aloft,  no  luring,  or 
any  other  term  was  to  be  used ;  but,  when 
she  got  to  her  hold,  if  she  could  be  forced 
out  of  it,  then  the  cry  was  <*  hal,  hal,  hal.'* 

4.  There  was  one  flight  of  Imwks  for 
the  fields,  or  for  the  peairidge,  to  which 
belonged  a  captain,  a  master  fidconer,  and 
eight  prickers. 

The  flight  for  the  fields  was  performed 
with  felcons,  tassels  of  falcons,  sakers, 
sakerets,  lanners,  lannerets,  alets,  gos- 
hawks, tassels  of  gos-hawks,  spar-hawks, 
tassel  spar-hawks,  meriins,  and  malots. 
There  were  two  ways  of  flying  at  the  par- 
t  ridge :  first,  with  a  sort  oif  hawks  which 
turned  and  maintained  the  flight  along 


with  the  dogs,  and  would  hold  out  half  a 
leaffue outright,  oontinually  upon  the  wing; 
and,  secondly,  with  hawks  called  blodcers, 
which  were  let  fly  as  soon  asthe  partridges 
rose,  and  drove  them  foil  sweep  to  their 
hold,  where,  when  they  ligfatea  npon  a 
branch,  or  on  the  top  of  a  house,  the  fel- 
coner  went  and  served  them  with  dogs. 
Every  time  the  partridge  rose  the  cry  was 
"  guereauz." 

4.  A  flight  for  the  river,  or  at  the  duck, 
had  a  captain,  or  chief,  a  lieutenant-aid, 
and  four  prickers. 

The  hawks  used  for  the  flight  at  the 
river  were  strong  hawks,  and  hai^ard 
hawks,  which  were  let  fly  into  a  moat  or 
brook  having  ducks.  The  cunningest  and 
most  staid  bird  was  first  let  fly  to  chase 
the  prey,  and  then  two  others,  and,  when 
they  were  well  turned,  the  ducks  were  le* 
out,  which  die  hawks  knocked  on  the  head, 
or  forced  into  another  moat  Every  time 
the  ducks  moved  away,  the  cry  was  **  ila, 
ila,  ila,^  or  **  stou,  stou,  stou,"  like  the 
Flemings,  and  for  fear  any  should  go  too 
nigh  the  water  they  cried  **  bors  T'eau,*' 
that  is,  <*keep  off  the  water.'' 

5.  A  flight  for  the  magpie  had  a  cap- 
tain, and  two  prickers. 

Tlie  flight  at  the  magpie  was  jperfbrm- 
ed  with  tassels  of  ^rfelcons.  rirst,  the 
most  beaten  and  staid  tassel  was  let  fly  to 
chase  and  then  the  other  hawks  were  lei 
out,  and  the  magpie  was  shown  them :  as 
she  endeavoured  to  save  herself  ftom  tree 
to  tree,  or  from  bush  to  bush,  she  was 
forced  away;  and,  every  lime  she  was 
forced  out,  the  cry  was,  *^  hoiiya,  hoiiya.*' 

6.  A  flight  for  the  ktre  had  a  captain, 
and  a  lieulenant-aid. 

The  flight  at  the  hare  vras  performed 
wiOi  a  gerfalcon,  and  a  greyhound  to  help 
the  hawk  sometimes. 

There  were  also  four  other  flights  of 
hawks  belonging  to  the  French  king>  cabi- 
net, with  officers  attached  to  each  of  these 
additional  flights,  vis.  1.  A  flight  for  the 
croto,  2  the  itM^gpie,  3  the  pigeon,  and  4  a 
flight  of  merlim. 

The  merlim  were  made  use  of  to  fly  at 
the  young  partridge,  whilst  the  light  hawks 
were  mewing  or  casting  their  feathers ;  they 
were  used  likewise  for  the  quail,  the  black- 
bird, the  sky-lark,  and  other  small  birds 
as  likewise  to  fly  at  the  pigeon  brow 
strung. 

The  flight  with  the  merlins  was  particu- 
lar to  the  king's  cabinet,  being  in  no  other 
royal  falconry  but  that  of  the  cabinet 
This  flight  was  performed  from  the  fis^ 
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tbat  is,  when  tht  falconers  were  minded  !• 
let  fly  at  a  young  partridge,  they  did  not 
attack  her  till  Uie  dogs  had  raised  her. 
There  was  no  difference  in  the  way  of  flying 
this  little  bird,  and  the  falcon  called  a 
blocker,  except  that  a  merlin  might  be 
carried  without  hood-winking,  upon  the 
fist,  whereas  a  falcon  was  always  carried 
hood-winked,  whether  it  was  let  fly  one 
way  or  the  other.  In  flying  at  the  black- 
bird^ and  other  small  birds,  they  used 
poles  to  beat  them  out  of  the  hedges,  and 
cross-bows  to  hare  the  pleasure  of  killing 
them,  when  they  could  be  got  out  of  their 
shelters.  Of  all  the  seycral  sorts  of  birds 
that  the  merlins  were  used  to  fly  at,  sky- 
larks were  deemed  most  delightful,  and 
aflbrded  more  diversion,  as  showing  the 
eagerness  and  courage  of  the  merlins. 
The  larks  commonly  endeavoured  to  save 
themselves  by  soaring  aloft,  and  so  drew 
the  merlins  up  to  the  very  clouds,  from 
whence  they  foroed  the  larks  to  decend, 
and  endeavour  to  light  in  some  thicket  or 
other  shelter,  before  they  could  reach 
which  the  merlins  commonly  took  them. 
The  manner  of  flying  merlins  at  the 
pigeon  brow-strung  was  thus:  Two 
strings  were  passed  through  the  lower 
eyelids  of  the  pigeon,  and  then  tied  to- 
gether above  her  bead,  so  that  her  ^elids 
were  drawn  up,  and  she  could  not  see 
downwards  at  all ;  and  then  she  was  thrown 
with  the  hand  as  high  into  the  air  as  a 
man  could  throw  her,  where  seeing  no 
way  but  upwaurd,  she  was  forced  to  soar 
upwards  by  spirts,  and,  when  she  was 
mounted  reasonably  high,  the  felconers 
sent  the  merlins,  who  never  left  pursuing 
till  they  had  f^tened  on  her,  and  brought 
her  down;  *<  which  sort  of  scuffle,"  says 
our  author,  '^  lasts  very  often  a  great  while, 
and  gives  Uie  most  pleasure.'^ 


• 
Thomas  Nash,  in  his  "  Quatemio, 
1633,*'  tells,  with  delight,  his  enioyment 
of  hawking  in  boyhood  .—'<  When  I  have  in 
roy  youthful  days  been  as  glad  as  ever  I 
was  to  oome  from  school,  to  see  a  little 
martin  in  the  dead  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  winter  had  put  on  her  whitest 
coat,  and  the  frost  had  sealed  up  the 
brocks  and  rivers,  to  make  her  way 
Uirongh  the  midst  cf  a  multitude  of  tonU 
mouthed  raTenoos  crows  and  kites,  which 
pursued  her  vritfa  more  hideous  cries  and 
clamours,  than  did  Coll  the  dog,  and 

*  Present  itato  of  France;  By  R.  Wooley  1687 


Malkin  the  maid,  the  fox  in  the  apologue* 

'*  When  the  geese  for  fe«r  flew  irnt  the  trees. 

And  ont  of  their  hives  came  the  twann  oi 

bees/'  Chameer. 

and  maugre  all  their  oppositions  pulled 
down  her  prey,  bigger  tnan  herself,  being 
mounted  alofl^  steeple-high,  down  to  the 
ground.  And  to  hear  an  accipitrary  re- 
late again,  how  he  went  forth  m  a  clear, 
calm,  and  sun-shiny  evening,  about  an 
hour  before  the  sun  did  usually  mask 
himself,  unto  the  river,  where  finding  of 
a  mallfurd,  he  whistled  off  his  falcon,  and 
how  she 'flew  from  him  as  if  she  would 
never  have  turned  head  again,  yet  pre- 
sently upon  a  shoot  came  in ;  how  then 
by  degrees,  by  little  and  little,  by  flying 
about  and  about,  she  mounted  so  high, 
until  she  had  lessened  herself  to  the  view 
of  the  beholder,  to  the  shape  of  a  pigeon 
or  partridge,  and  had  made  the  height  of 
the  moon  the  place  of  her  flight ;  how  pre- 
sently, upon  tne  landing  of  the  fowl,  she 
came  down  like  a  stone  and  renewed  it, 
and  suddenly  got  up  again,  and  suddenly, 
upon  a  second  landing,  came  down  again, 
and  missing  of  it,  in  the  downcome,  re- 
covered it,  beyond  expectation,  to  the 
admiration  of  the  benolder;  and  to 
hear  him  tell,  a  third  time^.how  he 
went  forth  early  in  a  winter's  morning, 
to  the  woody  fields  and  pastures,  to  fly 
the  cock,  where  having  by  the  little  white 
feather  in  his  tail  discovered  him  in  a 
brake,  he  cast  off  a  tassel  ^tle,  and  how 
he  never  ceased  in  his  circular  motion, 
until  he  had  recovered  his  place;  how 
suddenly  upon  the  flushing  of  the  cock 
he  came  down,  and  missing  of  it  in  the 
downcome,  wnat  working  there  was  on 
both  sides ;  how  the  cock  mounted ;  as  if 
he  would  have  pierced  the  skies;  how 
the  hawk  flew  a  contrary  way,  until  he 
had  made  the  wind  his  friend ;  how  then 
by  degrees  he  got  up,  yet  never  offered 
to  come  in,  untu  he  had  got  the  advantage 
of  the  higher  ground ;  how  then  he  made 
in,  what  speed  the  cock  made  to  save 
himself,  ana  what  hasty  pursuit  the  hawk 
made,  and  how  after  two  long  miles  flight 
killed  it,  yet  in  killing  of  it  killed  him- 
self, lliese  discourses  I  love  to  hear, 
and  can  well  be  content  to  be  an  eye- 
witness of  the  sport,  when  my  occasions 
will  permit." 


The  pastime  of  hawking  is  poetically 
described  by  Massinger  in  his  ''Guar 
dian,  a  Comedy,  1655." 


1 
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In  the  aftc*iUM>ii« 


For  we  ^ill  have  Tariftty  of  delights. 
We'll  to  the  ielo  again,  no  gaaae  ahall  rise 
Bat  we'll  be  ready  for*t ;  -^— ^— 
— for  the  pye  or  jay»  a  fpar- 

row  hawk 
niee  from  the  fist ;  the  crow  ao  near  pursued. 
Shall  be  compelled  to  aeek  protection  under 
Oar  horeei  belliea ;   a  heam  put  from  her 

aiege. 
And  a  pistol  shot  off  in  her  breech^  ahall 

mount 
So  high,  that,  to  your  view,  shell  seem  to 


Above  the  middle  region  of  the  air: 

A  cast  of  haggard  falcons,  by  me  mann'd, 

Bying  the  prey  at  first,  appear  as  if 

They  did  torn  tail ;  but,  with  their  laboring 

wings 
Getting  above    her,    with    a   thought    their 

pinions 
Clearing  the  pure  element,  make  in. 
And  by  turns  bind  with  her;    the  frighted 

fowl, 
Lyiqg  at  her  defence  upon  her  back. 
With  her  dreadful  beak,  awhile  defers  her 

death. 
But,  by  degrees  forced  down,  we  part  the  fray. 
And  feast  upon  her. 

Then,  for  an  evening  flight, 
A  tiercel  gentle,  which  I  call,  my  masters, 
As  he  were  sent  a  messenger  to  die  moon. 
In  such  a  place  flies,  as  he  seems  to  say. 
See  me,  or  see  me  not :  the  partridge  sprung. 
He  makes  his  stoop ;  but,  wanting  breath,  is 

forced 
To  cancelier ;  then,  with  such  speed  as  if 
He  carried  lightning  in  his  wings,  he  strikes 
The  trembling  bird." 

The  old  books  upon  hawking  are  written 
with  great  yivacity  and  spirit,  and  abound 
more  in  gentle  description,  and  pleasant 
anecdote,  than  any  other  treatises  upon 
field-sports. 


The  training  of  hawks  consisted  princi- 
pally in  the  manning,  luring,  flying,  and 
hooding  them.  Of  these,  the  first  and 
second  imply  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
the  man,  and  a  perfect  obedience  to  his 
voice  and  commands,  especially  that  of 
returning  to  the  fist  at  the  appointed 
signal. 

*'All  hawks,"  says  Markliam,  ''ge- 
nerally are  manned  after  one  manner, 
that  is  to  say,  by  watching  and  keeping 
them  from  sleep,  by  a  continual  carrying 
them  upon  your  fist,  and  by  a  mos. 
familiar  stroking  and  playing  with  them, 
with  the  wing  of  a  dead  fowl,  or  such 
like,  and  by  often  gazing  and  looking 


them  in  the  face,  with  a  loving  and  gentle 
countenance,  and  so  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  man.  After  your 
hawks  are  manned,  you  shall  bring  them 
to  the  lure  by  easy  degrees,  as,  first, 
making  them  jump  unto  the  fist,  after  iail 
upon  the  lure,  then  come  to  the  Toiee, 
and,  lastly,  to  know  the  voice  and  lure  so 
perfectly,  that  either  upon  the  sound  of 
the  one,  or  sight  of  the  other,  she  will 
presently  come  in,  and  be  most  obedient; 
which  may  easily  be  performed,  by  giving 
her  reward  when  she  doth  your  pleasure, 
and  making  her  taste  when  she  disobeyeth : 
short  winged  hawks  shall  be  called  to  the 
fist  only,  and  not  to  the  lure;  neitber 
shall  you  use  unto  them  the  loudness  and 
variety  of  voice  which  you  do  to  the 
Ions  winged  hawks,  bat  only  bring  them 
to  the  fist  by  chirping  your  lips  together, 
or  else  bv  the  whistle.'' 

The  flying  includes  the  appropriation 
of  peculiar  hawks  to  peculiar  game ;  thus 
the  faulcon  gentle,  which,  according  to 
Gervase  Markharo,  is  the  principal  o 
hawks,  and  adapted  either  for  the  neld  or 
river,  will  fly  at  the  partridge  or  the 
mallard;  the  gerfiiulcon  will  fly  at  the 
heron ;  the  saker  at  the  crane  or  bittern; 
the  lanner  at  the  partridge,  pheasant,  or 
chooffe ;  the  Barbary  faulcon  at  the  par- 
tridge only ;  the  merlin  and  the  hobby  at 
the  larit,  or  any  small  bird ;  the  goshawk 
or  tercel  at  the  partridge,  pheasant,  or 
hare ;  the  sparrow-hawk  at  tne  partridge 
or  blackbird,  and  the  musket  at  the  bush 
or  hedffe  only. 

The  nooding  of  hawks,  as  it  embraces 
many  technical  terms,  which  have  been 
adopted  by  our  poets,  and,  among  the 
rest,  by  Shakspeare,  will  require  a  more 
extended  explanation,  and  this  we  shall 
give  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Strutt.  **  When 
the  hawk,''  he  observes,  **  was  not  flying 
at  her  game,  she  was  usually  hood-winked, 
with  a  cap  or  hood  provided  for  that 
purpose,  and  fitted  to  her  head ;  and  this 
nood  was  worn  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
home.  All  hawks  taken  upon  *  the  fist,' 
the  term  used  for  carrying  them  upon  the 
hand,  had  straps  of  leather  called  Jessies 
put  about  their  legs ;  the  Jessies  were  made 
sufficiently  long  for  the  knots  to  appear 
between  the  middle  and  the  little  fingers 
of  the  hand  that  held  them,  so  tiiat  the 
lunes,  or  small  thongs  of  leather,  might 
be  fiutened  to  them  with  two  tyrrits,  or 
rings ;  and  the  lunes  were  loosely  wound 
round  the  little  finger;  lastly,  their  legs 
were  adorned  with  belby  fiutened  with 
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rines  of  leather,  each  leg  havinff  one; 
and  the  leathers,  to  which  the  bells  were 
attached,  were  denominated  bewits ;  and 
to  tlie  bewits  was  added  the  creance,  or 
long  thread,  by  which  the  bird,  in  tutor- 
ing, was  drawn  back,  after  she  had  been 
pemaitted  to  fly ;  and  this  was  called  the 
reclaiming  of  the  hawk.  The  bewits, 
we  are  informed,  were  useful  to  keep  the 
hawk  from  winding  when  she  bated, 
that  is  when  she  fluttered  her  wings  to 
fly  after  her  game.  Respecting  the  bells, 
it  is  particularly  recoro mended  that  they 
should  not  be  too  heavy,  to  impede  the 
flight  of  the  bird ;  and  that  they  should 
be  of  equal  weight,  sonorous,  shrill,  and 
musical ;  not  both  of  one  sound,  but  the 
one  a  semitone  below  the  other;  they 
ought  not  to  be  broken,  especially  in  the 
sounding  part,  because,  in  that  case,  the 
sound  emitted  would  be  dull  and  un- 
pleasing.  There  is,  says  the  Book  of  St. 
Alban's,  great  choice  of  sparrow-hawk 
bells,  and  they  are  cheap  enough;  but 
for  gos-hawk  bells,  those  made  at  Milan 
are  the  best,  and,  indeed,  they  are  excel- 
lent, for  they  are  commonly  sounded  with 
silver,  and  charged  for  accordingly." 


Iq  the  Book  of  Rates  for  the  customs 
and  poundage  of  Charles  I.,  1 635,  there 
are  the  following  entries  conoeroing 
hawks,  and  hawks -bells. 

Rata  inwards,        Subiidie.  Impost* 

••  d.  a.  d* 
Faulcons,  the  hauke  26  8  53  4 
Goshawkes,  the  hauke  20  0  45  8 
Jeriaulcons,  the  hauke  30  0  60  0 
Jerkins,  the  hauke  .  20  0  46  8 
Lanners,  the  hauke  .26  8  53  4 
lianarets,  the  hauke  .13  4  26  8 
Tassels  of  all  sorts,the 

hauke    ....    13    4    26    8 
Haukes'  hoods  the  gross, 
cont  12  dozen   ...     13    4      68 
Uaukes'bells,French,  ^ 

making  the  dozen  >  2    6      0  18 
paire      .     .     .    •) 
Haukes'  bells^Norem- 
brough,      making 
the  dozen  paire    .       0  12       0  12 
In  the  Table  of  Rates,  outwards,  is  set 
down  the  subsidy  for  *'  hawkes'-hoods, 
the  dozen,  2s.  6d.'' 

Gervase  Markham,  in  his  *'  Complete 
Gentleman,''  upon  "  hawkes'-bells,"  says, 
*'  The  bells  which  your  hawke  shal  weare, 
looke  in  any  wise  that  they  be  not  too 
heavy,  whereby  they  overloade  hir,  neither 


that  one  be  heavier  than  another,  but  both 
of  like  weight :  looke,  also,  that  they  be 
well  sounding  and  shrill,  yet  not  both  of 
one  sound,  but  one  at  least  a  note  under 
.the  other.''  He  adds,  "  of  spar-hawkea' 
bells  there  is  choice  enougn,  and  the 
charge  little,  by  reason  that  the  store 
thereof  is  great  But  for  goshawks  some- 
times bells  of  Millaine  were  supposed  to 
be  the  best,  and  undoubtedly  they  be  ex- 
cellent,for  that  they  are  sounded  with  silver, 
and  the  price  of  them  is  thereafter;  but 
there  be  now,"  he  observes,  «  used  bells 
out  of  the  low  countries,  which  are  ap- 
proved to  be  passing  good,  for  they  are 
principally  sorted ;  they  are  well  sounded, 
and  sweet  of  ringing,  with  a  pleasant 
shrilnesse,  and  excellently  well  lasting." 

John  Stephens,  in  his  ^*Satyrical 
Essays,  Characters,  &c.,  1615,*'  thus  de- 
scribes the  character  of  a  falconer:— 
**  A  fialconer  is  the  esg  of  a  tame  pullet, 
hatched  up  among  hawks  and  spaniels. 
He  hath  in  his  minority  conversed  with 
kestrils  and  young  hobbies ;  but  growing 
up  he  begins  to  handle  the  lure,  and  look 
a  falcon  in  the  lace.  All  his  learning 
makes  him  but  a  new  linguist;  for  to 
have  studied  and  practised  the  terms  of 
Hawk's  Dictionary  is  enough  to  excuse 
his  wit,  manners,  and  humanity^.  He 
hath  too  many  trades  to  thrive ;  and  yet, 
if  he  had  fewer,  he  would  thrive  less. 
He  need  not  be  envied,  therefore,  for  a  mo- 
nopoly ;  for  though  he  be  barber-surgeon^ 
physican,  and  apothecary,  before  he  com- 
mences hawk-leech;  though  he  exercise 
all  these,  and  the  art  of  bow-strings 
together,  his  patients  be  compelled  to  pay 
him  no  further  than  they  be  able.  Hawks 
be  his  object,  that  is,  his  knowledge,  ad- 
miration, labor,  and  all ;  they  be  indeed 
his  idol,  or  mistress,  be  they  male  or 
female :  to  them  he  consecrates  his  amor- 
ous ditties,  which  be  no  sooner  framed 
than  hallowed;  nor  should  he  doubt  to 
overcome  the  fairest,  seeing  he  reclaims 
such  haggards,  and  courts  every  one  with 
a  peculiar  dialect." 

Brathwait,  in  his  "English  Gentle- 
man," has  the  following  remarks  and 
pleasant  story  concerning  hawking: — 
**  This  pleasure,  as  it  is  a  princely  delight, 
so  it  moveth  many  to  be  so  dearly  en 
amoured  of  it,  as  they  will  undergo  any 
charge,  rather  than  forego  it ;  which  makes 
me  recal  to  mind  a  merry  tale  which  I 
have   read  to  this  effect.     Divers  men, 
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having  entered  into  diieonrse  touching 
the  fuperfluous  ctre  (I  will  not  lay  folly) 
of  such  as  keep  dogs  and  hawks  for 
hawking,  one  Paulas  a  Florentine  stood 
up  and  spake— Not  without  cause  (quoth 
he)  did  that  ibol  of  Milan  laugti  at 
these;  and,  being  entreated  to  tell  the 
tale,  he  tlius  proceeded : — Upon  a  time 
(quoth  he)  there  was  a  citizen  of  Milan, 
a  physician  for  such  as  were  distracted  or 
lunatic,  who  took  upon  him,  within  a 
certain  time,  to  cure  such  as  vrere  bioosfat 
unto  him.  And  he  cured  them  after  tnis 
sort — ^he  had  a  plot  of  ground  near  his 
house,  and  in  it  a  pit  of  corrupt  and 
stinking  water,  wherem  he  bound  naked 
such  as  were  mad  to  a  stake,  some  of 
them  knee-deep,  and  others  deeper  ac- 
cordinff  to  the  de^pree  of  their  madness, 
where  he  so  lon^  pined  them  with  water 
and  hunger,  till  they  seemed  sound. 
Now,  amongst  others,  there  was  one 
brought,  whom  he  had  put  thigh-deep  in 
water;  who,  after  fifteen  da^s,  began  to 
lecorer,  beseeching  the  physician  £at  he 
might  be  taken  out  of  the  water.  The 
physician,  taking  comnassion  of  him, 
took  him  out,  but,  witn  tliis  condition, 
that  he  should  not  go  out  of  the  room. 
Having  obeyed  him  certain  days,  he  gave 
him  liberty  to  walk  up  and  down  the 
house^  but  not  to  pau  the  out-gate; 
while  the  rest  of  his  companions,  which 
were  many,  remaining  in  the  water,  dili- 
gently oMerred  their  physician's  com- 
mand. Now  it  chanced,  as  on  a  time  he 
stood  at  the  gate  (for  out  he  durst  not  so, 
for  fear  he  should  relum  to  the  pit),  tie 
beckoned  to  a  young  gentleman  to  come 
unto  him,  who  had  a  hawk  and  two 
spaniels,  being  moved  with  the  novelty 
thereof;  for,  to  his  remembrance,  before 
he  fell  mad,  he  had  never  seen  the  like. 
The  younff  gentleman  being  come  unto 
him ;  Sir  (quoth  he),  I  pray  you  hear  me 
a  word  or  two,  and  answer  me  at  your 
pleasure.  What  is  this  you  ride  on 
(quoth  he),  and  how  do  you  employ  him? 
This  is  a  horse  (replied  he),  and  I  keep 
him  for  hawking.  But  what  call  you 
that,  you  carry  on  your  fist,  and  how  do 
you  use  it?  This  is  a  hawk  (said  he), 
and  I  use  to  fly  with  it  at  pluver  and 
partridge.  But  what  (quoth  he),  are 
these  which  follow  you,  what  do  they,  or 
wherein  do  thev  profit  you  ?  These  are 
dogs,  and  worth  but  very  little,  not  above 
six  crowns.  The  man  replied,  what 
then  may  be  the  charge  you  are  at  with 
your  horse,  dogs,  and  hawk  ?    Some  fifty 


erowiis,  said  he.  Whereat,  as  one 
dering  at  the  folly  of  the  yonng  gentle- 
man ;  away,  awair  Sir,  I  pray  yon  quickly, 
and  fly  hence  berore  our  physician  retnm 
home;  for  if  he  find  you  here,  as  one 
that  is  maddest  man  alive,  he  will  throw 
you  into  his  pit,  there  to  be  cured  with 
others,  that  nave  lost  tfaeb  wits;  and 
more  than  all  others,  for  he  will  set  yon 
chin-deep  in  the  water.** 

Dr.  Drake,  from  iprboae  work  on 
'*  Shakspeare  and  I}is  Times"  these  pas- 
sages are  derived,  says,  that  during  the 
reigns  of  Elisabeth  and  James,  the  recre- 
ation of  hawking  descended  from  the 
nobility  to  the  gentry  and  wealthy  yeo- 
manry, pjid  no  man  conld  then  have  the 
smallest  pretensions  to  the  character  of  n 
sentleman  who  did  not  keep  '*  a  cast  of 
hawks."  Of  this  a  ludicrous  instance 
occurs  in  ^  Every  Man  in  Ills  Humour." 

'^  Matter  Stqthen.  How  does  my 
cousin  Edward,  uncle  ? 

Krwwell.  O,  well  couse,  go  in  and 
see :  I  doubt  he  be  scarce  stirring  yet 

Steph.  Uncle,  afore  I  go  in,  can  you 
tell  me,  an'  he  have  ere  a  book  of  the 
sciences  of  hawking  and  hunting?  I 
would  fidn  borrow  it. 

Know,  Why,  I  hope  you  will  not  a 
hawking  now,  will  you  ? 

Steph.  No,  couse;  but  111  practise 
against  next  year,  uncle.  I  have  bought 
me  a  hawk,  and  a  hood,  and  bells,  and  all ; 
I  lack  nothing  but  a  book  to  keep  it  by. 

Know.    O,  most  ridiculous  I 

Steph.  Nay,  look  you  now,  you  are 
angry,  uncle :  why  you  know,  an  a  man 
have  not  skill  in  the  tiawking  and  hunting- 
languages  now-a-days,  ril  not  give  a 
rush  for  him.  They  are  more  studied 
than  the  Greek  or  the  Latin.  He  is  for 
no  gallant's  company  without  'hem. — A 
fine  jest  ifiiith!  Slid  a  gentleman  mun 
show  himself  like  a  gentleminr 

Formerly,  there  were  many  large  tracte 
of  land  in  and  near  Cranboume  chase, 
called  '*  Hawking  Downs,"  which  were 
covered  with  gorse  and  fern,  and  resorted 
to  by  pheasants  and  partridges.  These 
were  great  hawking  grounds  with  the 
neighbouring  gentry  who  followed  the 
pastime,  after  the  foshion  of  the  times, 
and  kept  and  trained  hawks  without  re- 
gard to  expense.  Three  letters  from  a 
sporting  gentleman  of  that  country  to  an 
ancestor  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Cbafin,  the 
pleasant  relator  of  many  agreeable  anec- 
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dotes  relating  Co  Cranbourne  Chase,  ex- 
tmplify  Uie  importance  in  which  hawks 
were  then  held,  and  the  yahie  they  bore. 

No.  1. 

AddrcMed  "  To  Thos.  Cha&n,  esq.,  at  Mr. 
Loydt,  in  Greene  Strcpie,  to  be  delivered 
when  he  comee  to  London.  Ffrank,  Lon- 
don." 

"  Sr, 
''  I  hare  a  man  now  in  London  ihat 
can  carry  hawkes  :  pray,  as  soon  as  this 
comes  to  your  handes,  goe  to  Mr.  Chif- 
finch,  and,  if-  the  hawkes  are  come  in, 
send  me  down,  by  my  man,  the  Jargest 
and  hansomest  hawkes  that  are  brought 
over  in  the  Rushian  shipps :  my  man 
lodges  at  collonel  Coker*s  lodging;  Mr. 
Andrew  Loder  can  inform  you  where  Mr. 
Coker  lodges ;  if  my  man  bringes  down 
the  hawkes  it  will  save  me  30s.  a-piece, 
and  he  will  bring  them  more  carefully 
than  another,  and  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
changing  the  hawkes.  If  my  man  stays 
three  or  four  days,  if  the  hawkes  are  not 
come  in,  I  shall  be  contented ;  but,  if 
there  be  no  expectation  of  the  hawkes 
coming  in,  let  my  man  come  away  pre- 
sently, and  I  will  desire  Mr.  Mompesson 
to  bring  down  the  hawkes,  but  you  must 
make  some  priTate  marke  in  them,  and 
tend  me  word  what  it  is,  tliat  I  ma  be 
sure  that  they  may  not  be  changed. 
<<  1  am  ^our  kinsman  and  servant, 

«*  W.  T.  Framptom." 

II. 

May  ye  lit  1683. 
"  Sr, 
**  The  hawke  you  sent  me  to  keep  is 
now  a  burden ;  ror  I  have  a  cast  besides, 
and  I  cannot  get  good  meat  for  them,  soe 
that  yon  must  dispose  of  her,  being  a 
beautifull  Moscowy  hawke.  She  is  every 
bodis  munney ;  from  the  marchant  she 
is  worth  £lO.  I  paid  Mr.  Mompesson's 
man  for  bringing  ner  down,  10s.  1  have 
made  her  a  good  conditioned  hawke,  and 
killed  a  brace  of  pheasants  with  her ;  I 
would  not  do  so  much  for  another  man  if 
he  would  have  given  me  £5.  Your  hawke 
is  full  of  flesh,  and  very  brisky.  John 
Downes,  at  George  Downes's  house,  on 
Newington  Casway,  will  get  you  a  chan- 
roan  for  the  hawke.  I  have  paid  Mr 
Coker  20s.  for  keep  of  your  gellding,  and 
one  shilling  to  the  man.  The  dog  you 
bad  from  the  king  is  mangy  from  top  to 


toe,  but  I  hope  to  cure  him^  but  he  is  not 
able  to  leap  over  a  low  stile.  1  am  your 
faithful!  friend,         Will.  FftAMproir. 

III. 

"Sr, 

"  If  I  should  not  see  yon  before  I  go  to- 
wards Newmarket  (the  end  of  this  month), 
don*t  think  me  ill  natured  or  disrespectful. 
I  shall,  for  near  a  fortnight  be  tumbling 
up  and  downe  in  Dorset  and  Wilts,  till  I 
have  got  up  some  money  to  make  up  )mrt 
of  my  engagements,  but  I  doubt  I  shan't 
all.  I  could  lodge  a  night  with  good 
content  at  your  house,  were  my  friend 
Mrs.  Nancy  well,  to  help  prattle  with  me, 
and  had  I  a  new  half  ginney  to  be  out  of 
my  maid  Mary's  debt,  which,  indeed,  I 
tried  to  get  in  London,  of  the  quiners,  of 
whom  I  am  promissed.  I  shall  thinke  of 
providing  some  present  for  her  father,  to 
reimburs  him  for  his  trouble  and  charge 
to  feed  and  take  care  of  my  loose  hawkes ; 
but,  that  you  may  take  no  advantage  of 
any  promisse,  and  another  reason  more 
powerful,  I  only  add  that  I  am  your 
nameless  friend.'' 

"September  16-90.'' 


Mr.  Horatio  Smith,  in  his  agreeable 
Yoltime  on  *'  Festivals,  Games,  and  Amuse- 
ments,'* mentions  that,  "  latterly,  the  duke 
of  St  Alban's  hereditary  grand  falconer 
has  imported  hawks  from  Germany,  and 
has  attempted  to  revive  the  '  noble  art  of 
felconry;  the  expense,  howcvei,  of  a 
hawking  establishment  is  so  considerable, 
and  the  sport  itself  so  little  adapted  to  an 
enclosed  country,  that  the  example  docs 
not  seem  likely  to  be  generally  foliowed.*' 


Song. 


By  the  heath  stood  a  lady. 

All  lonely  and  fair  ; 
As  she  watch 'd  for  her  lover 

A  falcon  flew  near. 
"  Happy  falcon  I**  she  cried, 

•*  Who  can  fly  where  he  list. 
And  can  choose  in  the  forest 

The  tree  he  loves  best ! 

**  Thus,  too,  had  I  chosen 

One  knight  for  mine  own. 
Him  my  eye  had  selected. 

Him  prix'd  I  alone. 
But  other  fair  ladies 

Have  envied  my  Joy  ; 
And  why  ?  for  1  sought  not 

Their  bliss  to  destroy. 
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«'  At  to  the*,  lorely  tammer  1 

Retwnt  the  birdi*  ttrain. 
At  on  yonder  green  linden 

The  learet  tpring  ag*u>, 
9o  eonttant  doth  grief 

At  my  eyet  oveHlow, 
And  wilt  not  thon,  dearett. 

Return  to  me  now  1 

'*  Yet,  come  my  own  hero. 

All  othen  detert ! 
When  firtt  my  eye  tew  thee. 

How  gncefol  tbon  wert ! 
How  lair  wat  thy  pretenee. 

How  gracefol,  how  bright  I 
Then  think  of  me  only. 

My  own  choeen  knight !" 

DUtmmr  of  Au,  13l*  CmUury. 


The  names  ot  the  different  species  of 
hawkSy  and  the  terms  used  in  nawking, 
with  Tarious  particulars  concerning  the 
value  of  hawks,  their  caparisoning,  the 
fondness  of  ladies  and  clergy  for  the  sport, 
and  its  antiquity,  with  accompanying 
eugrarings,  form  a  chapter  in  *'  Stnitt's 
Sports  and  Pastimes,^'  lately  published  in 
octavo.  Mr.  Sttutt's  work  has  been  rarely 
referred  to  in  the  precedin^^  columns, 
because  that  volume  was  edited  by  the 
compiler  of  the  Year  Book,  and  is  proba- 
bly in  the  hands  of  the  present  reader. 


POETRY. 

True  Love« 

f  cannot  hide  from  thee  how  much  I  fear 
The  whitpen  breathed  by  flatterers  in  thine  ear 
Against  my  faith :— -bottnm  not,  oh  I  I  pray, 
That  heart  to  true,  to  faithfal,  to  tincere, 
So  humble  and  so  frank,  to  me  to  dear, 
O  lady  turn  it  not  from  me  away  ! 

So  may  I  loee  my  hawk  ere  he  can  tpring. 
Borne  fkom  my  hand  by  lome  bold  falcon't 

wing. 
Mangled  and  torn  before  my  very  eye, 
If  every  word  thou  ntterett  does  not  bnng 
More  joy  to  me  than  fortune't  favoring. 
Or  all  the  bliss  another't  love  might  buy  I 

So,  with  my  thield  on  neck,  mid  storm  and 

rain, 
With  viTOf  blinding  me,  and  thertened  rein, 
With  ttirrupt  far  too  long,  to  may  I  ride ; 
So  may  my  trotting  charger  give  me  pain, 
So  may  the  ottler  treat  me  with  ditdain. 
At  they  who  tell  thote  talet  hare  grottly  lied  ! 
Bmrtrand  d*  Bfn,  12ih  Century. 


Ths  Bamished  Lover. 

Lady,  tinoe  thou  hatt  driven  me  forth, 

Sinee  thou,  unkind,  hatt  banithed  me 
(Though  cauie  of  tudi  neglect  be  none). 
Where  thall  I  turn  from  thee  t 
Ne'er  can  I  tee 
Such  joy  at  I  have  teen  before. 
If,  at  I  fear,  I  find  no  more 
ilnother  fair, — from  thee  removed, 
I'll  tigh  to  think  I  e'er  wat  lored. 

And  tince  my  eager  tearch  wete  vain 

One  lovely  at  thytelf  to  find,-— 
A  heart  to  matchleetly  endowed. 
Or  mannert  to  refined^ 
So  gay,  to  kind. 
So  oouteout,  gentle,  debonair, — 
I'll  rove,  and  catch  from  every  fair 
Some  winning  grace,  and  form  a  whole, 
To  glad  (till  thou  return)  my  toul. 

The  Toeet  of  thy  glowing  cheiA, 

Fair  Sembelit !  Ill  tteal  from  thee  i 
That  lovely  tmiling  look  1*11  take. 
Yet  rich  thou  ttill  thalt  be. 
In  whom  we  tee 
All  that  can  deck  a  lady  bright : 
And  your  enchanting  convene,  ligbt. 
Fair  Slit,  will  I  borrow  too. 
That  the  in  wit  may  thine  like  yon 

And,  from  the  noble  Chalet,  I 

Will  beg  that  neck  of  ivory  white. 
And  her  fair  handt  of  loveliett  form 
I'll  take  ;  and  tpeeding,  ligbt. 
My  onward  flight, 
Eamett  at  Roca  Choart't  gate. 
Fair  Agnet  I  will  tupplicate 
To  grant  her  lockt  more  bright  than  those 
Which  Trittan  loved  on  Yteult't  browa. 

And,  Andiartz,  though  on  me  thou  frown. 

All  that  thou  hatt  of  courtesy 
III  have, — thy  look,  thy  gentle  mien. 

And  all  the  unchanged  conttanry 
That  dwellt  with  thee. 
And,  Mielt  de  Ben,  on  thee  1*11  wait 
For  ihy  light  ahape,  to  delicate. 
That  in  thy  fairy  form  of  grace 
My  lady't  image  I  may  trace. 

Thn  beauty  of  thote  tnow  white  teeth 
From  thee,  famed  Faidit,  I'll  extort, 
Tho  welcome,  a&ble,  and  liind. 

To  all  the  numbert  that  retort 
Unto  her  court. 
And  Belt  Mirails  thall  crown  the  whole. 
With  all  hit  tparkling  flow  of  tou»  \ 
Thote  mental  eharmt  that  round  her  pluy* 
For  ever  wiae,  yet  ever  gay. 

Beriramddte  Bom, 


October  24. — Day  breaks    . 

Sun  rises  .     . 

—  sets    .     . 

Twilight  ends 


h.  m. 
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[To  Mr.  Hmw.]  I,  js  „ii  known  that  tttry  one'i  dog 
Sir, — I  believe  you  are  no  iportiman,  Is  Ihe  beat  in  England,  in  ibe  owner'i 
aitd,  if  H,  j;<m  will  hardly  b«  able  to  opinion ;  at  least,  wben  the  meiiu  of  the 
lympathise  with  the  long  resard  I  bare  animal  are  diicuued,  such  is  nnerallj  tho 
had  tor  a  bvoiite  dog,  which  has  tempted  wind-up  of  hit  qualities.  I  will  not  My  so 
ine,  at  this  genial  aeason  of  the  vear,  to  of  Don,  but  ihi*  I  can  say,  that  I  believe  a 
offer  a  slight iketch  and  account  of  himfbr  betterdog  never  entereda  field,  and  all  the 
the  Tear  Book.  necessary  qualities  of  a  poinlar  were  ven- 
To  such  of  your  readers  as  delight,  like  tred  in  him.  I  should  tell  you  this  i* 
myself,  in  field  sports,  the  following  mav  'the  elerentb  season  I  have  hunted  him, 
be  interesting,  or  at  least  amusing.  I  and,  though  be  is  now  nearly  thirteen  ' 
am  no  penman,  and  no  echolar;  indeed,  years  old,  he  can  find  game  with  most  of 
I  have  heard  it  hinted  that  veryfew  of  my  the  young  ones.  However,  Don  was 
fraternity  are.  Without  vraitina;  to  com-  young  once;  and,  to  begin  with  bim  from 
bat  those  worthies  who  pride  themselves  a  whelp — he  is  what  it  termed  a  fox- 
on  their  elegant  ignorance  of  every  thing  hound- pointer,  his  motlier  having  been 
that  relates  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  I  a  true  pointer;  and  his  father  a  fox- 
shall,  enpaaant,  wish  them  every  happi-  hound.  It  is  more  common  to  breed  in 
ness  in  their  own  way,  and,  at  the  sama  this  way  now  than  il  was  at  that  time ; 
lime,  bes  to  assure  them  that  with  Don,  for  II  has  been  proved  tbat  one  dog  bred 
my  double-barrel,  and  a  <lecenl  sprinkle  upon  this  plan,  after  he  is  once  steadied 
of"^  birds  (which  last,  by  the  way,  this  tohis  work,  which  requires  moieschooling 
season  has  kindly  affoniedj,  I  never  envy  than  with  the  common  pointer,  is  worth 
any  man.  To  proceed,  then,  which  I  any  brace  of  thoiough-hred  dogs  for 
mustinmy  ownplain  way — ifeverdogde-  finding  game  :  the  fox-hound'poinler  hai 
served  to  have  his  nime  recorded,  or  bis  more  speed,  a  finer  scent,  and  is  far  more 
portrait  preserved,  it  is  the  one  whose  lasting.  Don  was  one  of  seven  wheips, 
likeness  accompanies  this.  all  of  which  died,  excepting  himself. 
Vol.  I.— <0.  3  S 
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before  they  were  t  month  old.  He  was 
a  weakly  puppy  for  some  months,  and 
if  he  had  ever  taken  the  distemper  would 
most  probably  have  died  too ;  out  I  had 
the  precaution  to  vaccinate  him,  and  he 
never  had  a  touch  of  it :  I  have  since 
vaccinated  several  hounds,  as  vrell  as 
pointer- puppies,  all  of  which  have  es- 
caped, or  had  the  disease  Tery  mildly. 

Don  was  nearly  a  twelve  month  old 
before  he  could  be  honted  at  all,  and  he 
then,  all  at  once,  became  such  a  riotous 
rascal^  I  had  almost  given  him  up,  and 
began  to  think  he  never  would  stand, 
vrhen,  having  tired  him  out  one  day,  as  I 
was  returning  home  he  happened  to  drop 
upon  a  hen  pheasant,  and  made  a  most 
brilliant  point ;  this  gave  me  some  hope^ 
and,  as  he  was  remarkably  handsome  and 
strong  built,  I  determined  to  conauer 
him.  Most  certainly  I  had  a  world  of 
troobley  hot  heJias  amply  repaid  me  since. 
Having  so  much  hound  in  him  he  was 
very  much  given  to  chase,  and  babble 
too^  when  birds  sot  np ;  but,  after  having 
a  few  knocked  down  to  him,  he  became 
steady,  and  then  it  vras  he  began  to  show 
the  roost  extraordinary  sagacity  I  ever  saw 
a  pointer  possess.  He  was  so  fast  that  he 
would  hunt  a  field  before  another  dog 
could  think  about  it;  still  his  speed  was 
good,  for  I  seldom  knew  him  to  blink  a 
biid.  When  in  his  prime,  I  have  fre- 
quently iMtcked  him  to  find  his  birds  in  a 
ten  acre  field  within  two  minutes,  if  the 
birds  were  in  it ;  and  this  was  one  remark- 
able point  in  him, — that,  on  entering  a 
field,  beseemed  to  know  by  instinct  where 
the  birds  would  lie ;  for  he  would  take  a 
momentary  survey,  and  then,  generally, 
go  clean  up  to  them  at  once— an  extreme- 
ly pleasant  dog  for  an  idle  man.  Vou 
might  sit  on  a  gate  while  he  hunted  his 
field,  and  he  would  pretty  soon  tell  you 
if  there  was  any  thing  in  it.  His  nose 
was  so  keen  and  good,  that  I  have  seen 
him  in  a  brisk  wind  find  his  birds  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  off  across  the  furrows ; 
and  this  after  birds  were  marked  down, 
and  it  was  known  they  could  not  have 
run.  He  was,  and  now  is^  veiy  tender- 
mouthed,  and  would  always  bring  his 
game  without  the  slightest  injury*  He 
could  tell,  as  well  as  myself,  and  some- 
times better^  whether  a  bird  vras  hit,  and 
many  are  the  birds  he  has  saved  for  mew 
and  retrieved  fields  away  from  where  i 
shot  them.  If  a  bird  was  hit,  he  would 
watch  him  till  he  topped  the  hedge,  and 
then,  if  Jm  once  staited,  I  alsHiyf  rester* 


satisfied  I  should  bag  ny  bird.  H« 
would  never  chase  a  hare  when  she  got 
np,  unless  he  thought  she  was  wounded, 
and  then  few  greyhounds  were  fleeter.  I 
have  known  him  course  a  hare  that  had 
been  hit,  nearly  a  mile,  straight  ar-head, 
and  bring  her  safely  to  me. 

Some  of  my  friends  used  to  think  1 
should  spoil  Dony  from  the  variety  of  sport 
I  used  him  for;  such  as  pheasant,  partridge, 
woodcock,  snipe,  hare,  and  any  sort  of 
water-fowl  shooting,  the  latter  especially 
he  was  extremelv  fond  of.    He  has  fre- 

auently  stood  a  auck  or  a  moorhen,  with 
le  water  running  over  his  back  at  the 
time.  If  a  rat  was  to  be  killed,  Don  was 
sure  to  be  ready,  and  as  good  as  any 
terrier  at  a  rat's  hole.  To  crown  all,  he 
was  a  rare  dog  for  an  otter,  and  has 
played  a  good  part  at  the  taking  of  two  or 
three.  In  short,  nothing  could  spoil  him. 
He  always  knew  his  business,  and,  al- 
though be  would  rattle  a  wood  like  a 
Non,  he  vras  perfectly  steady  again  the 
next  minute,  out  of  cover.  I  have  seen 
him  stand  at  game  for  nearly  two  hourr 
without  blenclung ;  and  at  the  same  time 
looking  as  eager  as  if  he  would  dash  in 
every  moment  In  high  tnmtps  his 
actibn  was  very  good ;  he  would  always 
contriye  to  show  himself ;  standing  some» 
times  on  his  hind  legs  only,  so  that  his 
head  and  fore  quarters  migtit  be  seen ;  he 
would  never  drop  on  his  game  unless  it 
vfas  dose  to  him.  On  ope  occasion  I 
vras  footing  ifith  a  friend^  when  Dom 
came  at  foil  speedy  so  suddenly,  npon  » 
h%re,  that  he  slipped  up,  and  laid  nearly 
on  his  back;  he  would  not  mov^  toA 
my  friend  thought  he  was  in  a  fit  till 
midam  jumped  up,  when  she  was  killed, 
and  Don  righted  himself.    So  extremely 

Sunctilious  was  he  in  backing  another 
og,  when  game  was  foui>d,  that  he  once 
caught  sight  of  a  point  at  die  moment  of 

t'umping  a  stile,  and  actually  balanced 
dmself  on  the  stile  for  several  seconds, 
till  he  fell.  But  he  was  seldom  cfiXXea 
on  to  back ;  for,  if  two  or  three  of  his 
brethren  were  out  with  him,  he  pretty 

Sinerally  found  all  the  game  himself, 
e  would,  vrfaat  is  termed,  point  single  ; 
that  is,  if  birds  lay  well  in  potatoes  or 
turnips,  for  instance,  and  p>t  up  one  by 
one,  he  would  not  leaye  his  point  till  all 
were  gone,  unless  by  a  turn  of  the  head^ 
or  a  step,  to^  show  where  the  next  bird 
lay ;  I  have  in  this  way  had  seven  shots 
to  him  without  his  moving  a  leg.  He 
generally  stood  yery  handsomely,  with  his 
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head  and  stem  well  op,  and  remaricabiy 
firm  and  bold ;  aa  if  be  waa  conacioua  of 
bis  own  beauty  and  worth* 

There  are  many  soortamen  who  aalij 
fiHrth  solely  with-  the  idea  of  getting  as 
much  game  as  they  can,  and  care  little 
lor  their  dop^  as  long  as  they  do  but  get 
birds;  I  mould  term  these  gentlemen 
what  tha(t  best  of  sportsmen.  Col.  Hawker, 
would  call  them,  pot-hunters.  For  my 
own  par^  I  think  nie  action  of  my  dogs 
constitutes  one  half  of  the  enjoyment; 
and,  if  the  circumstance  of  a  dog  pointing 
•t  all  be  oonddered  abstractedly,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  admiration. 

What  dog  is  there  possessing  the  sin- 
fftdar  self-denial  of  the  pointer  or  setter? 
The  homid  gives  lull  play  to  his  feel- 
ii^;  chases  and  baholes,  and  kicks 
up  as  much  riot  as  he  likes,  provided  he 
is  true  to  his  game;  the  spaniel  has  no 
restrain^  ezcqyting  being  kept  within 
gunshot;  the  grey4iottnd  has  it  all  his 
rmn  wi^as  soon  as  he  is  loosed ;  and  the 
terrier  watches  at  a  rat's  hole  because  be 
canH  get  into  it;  but  the  pointer,  at 
the  moment  that  other  dogs  satisfy  thsm- 
sehres,  and  rush  upon  their  game,  sud- 
denly stops,  and  points  wkh  ahnost 
breathless  anxiety  lo  that  which  we  mig^t 
naturally  suppose  he  would  eagerly  seize. 
No!  this  is  my  master's,  and  not  mine! 
To-ho's  the  word,  and  here  I  am  till  he 
comes  up,  or  the  birds  are  off  of  them- 
selfes.  They  run,  he  creeps  after  cau- 
tiously end  carefully,  stoppiDg  at  intervals, 
lest,  by  a  sudden  movement,  he  should 
spring  them  too  soon.  And  Uien  observe 
and  admire  his  delight  when  his  anxiety, 
for  it  is  anxiety,  is  crowned  with  success; 
when  Uiebird  falls,  and  he  lays  it  joyfully 
9i  his  master's  feet.  Oh  I  a  pointer  should 
never  be  ilWused :  he  is  too  much  like  one 
of  us :  he  has  more  headpiece  than  all 
^e  rest  of  the  dog  tribe  put  together. 
Naii[pwly  watch  a  steady  pointer  on  his 

rne^  and  see  how  he  holds  his  breath, 
is  evident  he  must  stand  in  a  certain 
degree  of  paki,  for  we  all  know  how 
quickly  a  dog  respires;  and  when  he 
oomes  up  to  you  m  the  field  he  pufis 
and  blows,  and  the  tongue  is  invariably 
hanging  out  of  the  mouth.  You  never 
see  this  on  a  point;  and  to  check  it  sud- 
denly must  give  the  dog  pain ;  the  effort 
to  be  quiet,  with  fetehmg  the  breath 
deepljr^  causes,  at  intervals,  a  sodden 
hysteric  gasp,  which  he  cannot  by  any 
possibility  prevent  till  he  caa  breathe 
freely  again :  I  have  often  thodghs  o^  the 


burning  sensation  a  dog  miitft  have  at  bis 
chest  just  at  this  time.  I  cannot  help 
therefore  looking  on  the  pointer  as  the 
most  perfect  artist  of  the  canine  race; 
and  any  one  who  has  studied  the  sundry 
callings  of  our  sundry  dogs,  must,  I  think, 
agree  with  me. 

.On  two  occasions  Dom  signalised  him* 
self  particuhirly  before  two  or  three 
fiiends ;  the  first  of  these  would  appttt 
almost  incredible,  but  it  is  fiict ;  late  in 
the  month  of  August,  1826, 1  was  hunt- 
ing him  with  a  puppy  that  was  then  in 
the  field  for  the  second  or  third  time ;  as 
I  wanted  to  show -him  birds  previous  to 
the  season  >  Dam  found  some  birds  Very 
handsomely,  about  the  middle  of  the  field ; 
the  puppy  had  been  jumping  and  gam- 
bollmg  about,  with  no  great  hunt  in 
him,  and  upon  seeing  the  old  doff  stand, 
ran  playfully  up  to  him,  when  Don  de* 
liberatey  seised  nim  by  the  neck,  gave  him 
a  good  shaking,  t^ieh  sent  him  back 
howling  to  me,  and  then  turned  round 
and  steadied  hinsself  on  his  point,  without 
moying  scarce^  a  yard.  I  have  h'wrd 
that  no  animal  can  put  two  ideas  together, 
but  I  think  Dom  showed  here  that  he 
could.  What  was  it  but  as  much  as  to 
say, ''  You  fool  1  let  roe  alone  ;  don't  you 
see  what  I'm  about  1  Don't  bother  me  V* 
At  all  events,  it  struck  me  and  mv  friends  ■ 
so:  it  was  evident  from  the  old  dog'e 
manner  that  he  intended  it  as.  a  proper 
correction. 

At  another  time  I  was  shooting  with  a 
friend  in  the  isle  of  Sheppey,  where  the 
birds  were  very  plentiful  tluit  season :  we 
had  a  brace  of  doss  out,  Domy  and  a  white 
setter.  In  one  field,  which  was  nearly 
forty  acres,  we  had  fbund  several  covies, 
when  Don,  taking  the  hedge-row,  stood 
yery  staunch  nearly  at  the  end  of  the 
field; — an  old  sportsman  will  say,  what 
business  had  he  then  before  the  field  was 
properly  hunted ;  but  if  Dom  has  a  firalt, 
It  is  being  rather  too  fond  of  a  hedge 
when  anomer  dog  is  with  hiifi.  As  we 
were  walking  up,  the  setter  stood  between 
us  and  jDon,  about  200  yards  from  the 
latter ;  we  at  first  thought  ne  was  backing 
the  other,  but,  upon  cominff  near  to  him, 
we  fbund  h^  had  birds  of  his  own;  and 
first  come  first  served.  We  walked  to 
bim,  when  the  birds  rose,  and  we  both 
killed :  the  eld  dog  turned  his  head  upon 
hearing  the  guns,  and  actually  saw  the 
birds  fall;  but,  knowing  he  was  right 
himself,  he  stuck  to  his  own  gune,  imd 
continued  perfhetiy  steady.     We  jseuld 
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oot  help  ezetiiiiDiiig  upon  this  excelleDt 
performtDce,  but,  I  am  sonv  to  say,  Dom 
was  not  properly  rewarded;  for,  upon 
reloading  our  gum,  and  walking  up  to 
him,  an  old  cock  bird  rose,  which  we 
both  missed,  and,  as  Matthews  ssts,  if 
that  is  not  a  staunch  dog,  I  don't  know 
what  is.  I  have  seen  many'  dogs  that 
would  stand  a  long  while,  but  I  think  few 
would  be  w>  much  on  their  suard  as  this. 
Unless,  sir,  your  readers  nave  as  much 

ritience  as  I  have  shown  Dan  to  possess, 
am  afraid  I  must  have  exhausted  it  by 
this  time.  In  conclusion  I  have  only  to 
state  that  the  old  dog  is  now  in  perfect 
health,  but  age  will  show  itself,  and  he 
can't  make  a  gallop  of  it  for  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours.  However,  he  has,  in 
company  with  another,  afforded  good  sport 
to  me  and  two  friends  this  season,  which 
1  am  afraid  will  prove  his  last :  but,  as 
long  as  life  is  not  a  burthen  to  him,  he 
shall  live ;  and  when  he  must  die,  I  could 
attach  that  to  his  grave  which  has  graced 
the  burial  sod  of  many  of  the  nobler  race, 
possibly,  less  deserving  of  it:  namely, 
^  He  departed  this  life  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him."  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  by  this  I  have  enough  of  the  Byron 
feeling  about  me  to  prefer  the  friendship 
of  dog  to  man ;  but,  I  assure  you,  when 
rav  old  servant  is  gone  I  shall  look  back 
with  pleasure  to' the  memorial  left  of  him 
in  your  pages. 

J.  W. 
8ei«MBber  18th,  1831. 


Octolin:  25. 

Fall  of  Pont  Notre  Damb. 

25th  of  October,  1499,  about  nine 
o  clock  in  the  morning,  the  bridge  Notre 
Dame,  at  Paris,  fell  down.  Its  fell  was 
attributed  to  the  avarice  of  the  pr^dtdes 
marchands,  who  received  for  each  of  the 
houses  an  annnal  rent  of  eighty  livres, 
but  laid  out  a  very  small  sum  in  repairs. 
The  surveyor  of  the  imblic  works  had  the 
year  before  warned  ue  corporation  of  its 
danger  in  vain.  On  the  morning  of  the 
accident,  a  master-carpenter  baring  said 
to  one  of  the  magistrates  that  the  bridge 
would  fell  that  day,  the  worthy  magistrate 
sent  him  to  prison,  and  denoun^d  the 
carpenter  to  Baillet  the  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  as  a  miserable  wretch 
for  uttering  the  prediction.  The  parlia- 
ment viewed  the  afiair  diffisrently.    They 


instantiy  dispatched  orders  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  bridge  to  temove,  and 
placed  guards  at  the  extremities  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  individuals.  Fissures 
soon  appeared  in  the  pavement  and  in 
the  houses,  and  at  lensth  the  bridge  fell 
with  a  tremendous  crash.  Several  of  the 
inhabitants,  too  eager  to  remove  their 
efiects,  were  buried  in  the  xuins:  Ham 
course  of  the  river  was  obstructed ;  and 
the  sudden  elevation  of  the  water  carried 
away  several  women  who  were  washii^ 
linen  on  the  shore.  The  foundations  of  a 
new  bridge  in  stone  were  laid  the  sam* 
Tear,  and,  during  its  construction,  m 
ferry-boat  was  established  upon  the  river. 
The  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  Germain- 
des-Pr^  opposed  the  establishment  of 
this  ferry-boat  upon  the  ground  of  privi- 
leges granted  to  them  by  king  Childebert, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  decree  to 
remove  the  obstacles  which  they  raised.* 

On  Sundays  and  fetes,  persons  were 
rilowed  to  expose  birds  for  sade  upon  the 
Pont  au  Change,  a  bridge  over  the  Seine» 
upon  condition  that  they  should  let  two 
hundred  dozens  fly  at  the  moment  when 
a  king  or  queen  of  France  was  crossing 
the  bridge  in  procession.f 


h.  m* 

October  25. — Day  breaks    .     . 

5     4 

Sun  rises  .     .     . 

6  5a 

"~~  sees .  •    .     . 

5     % 

Twilight  ends     . 

6  56 

etUAtt  26. 

Blood  Lxttiho. 

To  be  blooded  at  «  spring  and  fell"^ 
was  the  custom  of  our  anciestors;  and 
about  this  time  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces 
of  blood  used  annually  to  be  taken  away 
by  the  lancet.  This  custom  is  now  very 
properly  laid  aside,  and  it  is  found  that  e 
few  gentle  doses  of  aperient  medicine 
from  the  first  setting  in  of  the  autumnal 
chilling  weather,  when  the  body  becomes 
indisposed,  answers  all  die  purposes  of 
bleeding,  without  its  incon? eniences.  The 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  the  fluxes  called 
the  cholera  and  diarrhea,  which  occur 
spontaneously  in  autumn,  have  been  con- 
sidered as  natural  indications  that  the 
system  requires  depletion  in  this  season.} 

•  fiistoiy  of  Psri8>  iiu  141. 

t  Hisuny  of  Paiis,  iii.  153. 

t  Dr.  Fonten'  Perennial  Calendar. 
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Effects  of  Trades  om  Health  and 

Livs. 

Mr.  Thackrah,  in  a  very  important 
work,*  states  a  variety  of  factS|  which 
afford  the  following  results,  concerning 
the  occupations  of  artisans  :— 

Out  of  Doort. 

Butcheri,  and  Stauahtertnetij  their 
wives,  and  their  errand-boys,  almost  all 
eat  fresh-cooked  meat  at  least  twice  a-day. 
They  are  plump  and  rosy.  They  are, 
generally,,  also  cheerful  and  good-natured, 
neither  does  their  bloody  occupation,  nor 
their  beef-eating,  render  them  savage,  as 
some  theorists  pretend,  and  even  as  the 
English  law  presumes.  They  are  not 
subject  to  such  anxieties  as  the  fluctua- 
tions of  other  trades  produce;  for  meat  is 
always  in  request,  and  they  live  comfortably 
in  times,  as  well  of  general  distress,  as  of 
general  prosperity.  They  are  subject  to 
few  ailments,  and  these  the  result  of 
plethora.  Though  more  free  from  dis- 
eases than  other  trades,  they,  however,  do 
not  enjoy  greater  longevity ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Mr.  T.  thinks  their  lives  shorter 
than  those  of  other  men  who  spend  much 
time  in  the  open  air.  They,  in  fact,  live 
too  highly  for  long  life.  Congestion  of 
blood,  affecting  chiefly  the  vessels  of  the 
abdomen  and  head,  shortens  the  lives  oi 
numbers  who  are  plump,  rosy,  and  appa- 
rently strong.  Dr.  Murray,  of  Scarbo* 
rough,  says  the  High  living  of  butchers 
assuredly  leads  to  ^ilethora  and  premature 
dissolution.    He  adds,  ^ 

Codmeten,  &c.,  of  London,  rarely,  jf 
ever,  attain  the  age  of  forty,  though  men 
remarkable  for  muscular  bulk  and  strength. 
They  work  most  laboriously,  perspire 
immensely,  and  supply  such  waste  by 
extraordinary  and  almost  incredible  po- 
tations of  porter,  which  ultimately,  with- 
out much  positive  and  actual  intemperance, 
brings  on  irregularities  of  the  aigestive 
system,  structural  changes,  and  death. 


*  It  is  entitled  **  The  Effects  of  the  prin- 
cipal Arts,  Trades,  and  ProfeMions,  and  of 
Civic  States  and  Habits  of  Living,  on  Health 
and  Longevity :  with  a  paxtieiilar  reference 
to  the  Trades  and  Manufoctnres  of  Leeds  ;< 
and  Suggestions  for  the  Removal  of  many 
of  the  Agents  whkh  produce  Disease^  and 
ahorten  the  duration  of  Life.  By  C.  Tomer 
Thackrah.  1831.  Longman  and  Co.**  8ve« 
p.  169.-»The  present  extracts  are  derived 
from  the  Literary  Oascttp. 


CattU  and  kor$e  deaUn  are  generally 
healthy,  except  when  their  habits  are  in- 
temperate. 

FUhmongertf  though  much  exposed  to 
the  weather,  are  hardy,  temperate,  healthy,, 
and  long  lived. 

Cart  drivertf  if  sufficiently  fed,  and 
teniperate,  the  same. 

Labourers  in  husbandry,  &c.,  suffer  from 
a  deficiency  of  nourishment. 

Briekmakers,  with  full  muscular  exer> 
cise  in  the  6pen  air,  though  exposed  to 
vicissitudes  ot  cold  and  wet,  avoid  rheu- 
matism and  inflammatory  diseases,  and 
live  to  good  old  age. 

Chaise  -  drivers,  postiUons,  coachmen, 
guards,  &c.,  from  the  position  of  the  two 
former  on  the  saddle,  irregular  living,  &c., 
and  from  the  want  of  muscular  exercise 
in  the  two  latter,  are  subject  to  gastric 
disorders,  and,  finally,  apoplexy  and 
palsy,  which  shorten  their  lives. 

CajKnterSj  coopers,  wheelwrighti^  &c., 
are  h^thy  and  long  lived. 

Smiths  are  often  intemperate,  and  die 
comparatively  young. 

Mope-makers  and  gardeners  sufier  from 
their  stooping  postures. 

Pamors  are  subject  to  complaints  in 
the  loins,  increasing  with  age,  but  they 
live  long. 

Indoor  Occupations, 

Tailors^  from  their  confined  atmosphere 
and  bad  posture,  are  subject  to  stomach 
complaints  and  consumption.  It  is  ap- 
parent, from  their  expression  of  counte- 
nance, complexion,  and  gait,  that  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  and  the  heart  are 
greatly  impaired,  even  in  those  who 
consider  themselves  well.  We  see  no 
plump  and  rosy  tailors;  none  of  fine 
form  and  strong  muscle.  The  spine  is 
generally  curved.  The  prejudicial  influ- 
ence of  their  employment  is  more  insidious 
than  urgent^-it  undermines  rather  than 
destroys  life* 

Staymakers  have  their  health  impaired 
but  live  to  a  good  average. 

Milliners,  dress-makers,  and  straw  bon- 
net-makers, are  unhealthy  and  short  lived. 

Scunners,  clath-dressers,  wemers,  &c.&c., 
are  more  or  less  healthy,  as  they  have 
exercise  and  air.  Those  exposed  to 
inhale  imperoeptible  particles  of  dressings, 
&c.,  such  as  nizers,  suffer  from  disease, 
and  are  soonest  cut  off. 

Shoemakers  work  in  a  bad  posture,  by    \ 
which  digestion  and  circulation  are  so 
much   impaired,    that  the   countenance 
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marks  a  shoemaker  almost  as  well  as  a 
tailor.  From  the  redaction  of  perspiration 
and  other  excretions,  in  this  and  similar 
employments,  the  blood  becomes  impure, 
and  tne  complexion  darkened.  The 
secretion  of  bue  is  generally  unhealthy, 
ind  bowel  complaints  are  frequent,  in 
the  few  sboemaken  who  live  to  old  age, 
there  is  often  a  remarkable  hollow  at  the 
base  of  the  breast-bone,  occasioned  by 
the  pressure  of  the  last. 

durrien  and  kaihet'drtnen  are  Tery 
healthy,  and  live  to  old  age. 

Sadlert  lean  much  forward,  and  sailer 
from  headache  and  indigestion. 

Prinitn  are  kept  in  a  confined  atmo- 
sphere, and  generally  want  exercise. 
Pressmen,  however,  have  good  and  varied 
labor.  Compositors  are  often  subjected 
to  injury  from  the  types.  These,  being 
a  compound  of  lead  and  antimony,  emi^ 
when  heated,  a  ftime  which  effects  respir- 
ation, and  produce  partial  palsy  of  the 
hands.  Careful  printers  avoid  composing 
till  the  types  are  cold,  and  thus  no  rajury 
is  sustained.  The  constant  application  of 
the  eyes  to  minute  objects  gradually  en« 
feebles  these  organs.  The  standing  po^ 
ture  tends  to  injure  the  digestive  organs* 
Some  printen  complain  of  disorder  in 
the  stomach  and  head;  and  few  appear 
to  enjoy  full  keaJth.  Consumption  is 
frequent.  We  scarcely  find  or  hear  of  a 
compositor  above  the  age  of  fifty. 

Bookhmdtrt  are  generally  healUiv. 

Corven  and  gudert  look  pale  and 
weakly,  but  their  liTes  are  not  shortened 
in  a  marked  degree. 

Clockmaktrt  are  generally  healthy  and 
lone-lived. 

Watchmaktn  are  the  reverse. 

HouU'ttTvanii  in  large  smoky  towns 
are  unhealthy. 

CoUiert  tmd  weU-iinken  seldom  reach 
the  age  of  fifty. 

Eny^ioymenti  producing  Dtiit,  Odor,  cr 
Gojcoiis  Exlkdatiom, 

Exhalations  from  animal  substances  are 
not  injurious ;  nor  are  the  vai^urs  of  wine 
or  sDirits.  [?] 

Tobacco  manufacturers  do  not  appear 
to  suffer  from  the  floating  particles  i^ 
heir  atmosohere. 

Smiff-niaking  is  more  pernicious. 

Men  in  oU-HiilU  generally  healthy. 

Brushmakert  Uve  to  very  great  age. 

Grooms  and  hostlers  inspire  ammnniacal 
teas,  and  are  robust,  healthy,  and  long- 
lived. 


Gime  and  «»s»-Mlers,  exposed  to  the 
most  noxious  stenoh,  are  fresh-looking 
and  robust 

TaUow-ck^mdlerSf  also  expoeed  to  an  of- 
fensive animd  odor,  attain  considerabla 
age.  During  the  plague  in  London  it  was 
remarked  tbu  this  class  of  men  suffered 
much  less  than  others. 

Tanners  are  remarkably  strong  and 
exempt  from  consumption. 

Com-miUerSt  breathing  an  atmosphere 
loaded  with  floor,  are  pale  and  nddy, 
and  rarely  attain  to  old  age. 

Maltsters  cannot  live  long,  and  mnst 
leave  the  trade  in  middle  life. 

Tea-men  suffer  from  the  dust,  especially 
of  green  teas ;  but  the  injury  is  not  per- 
manent. 

Coffee-roaiters  become  asthmatic,  and 
subject  to  headach  and  indigestion. 

P^l>er^makersy  when  aged,  cannot  en- 
dure the  effect  of  the  dust  from  cutting 
the  rags.  Mr.  Thackrah  suggests  tiie 
vse  of  machinery  in  this  process.  In  the 
wet,  and  wear  and  tear  or  the  mills,  they 
are  not  seriously  affected ;  but  live  long. 

Masons  are  short  lived,  and  generally 
die  before  forty.  They  inhale  particles 
of  nnd  and  dust,  lift  heavy  weiglits,  and 
are  often  intemperate. 

Mners  die  prematurely.  Last  year 
there  were,  in  the  village  or  Arkendale  (in 
the  heart  of  the  minine  district)  not  less 
than  thirty  widows  under  thirty  yean  of 
age.  the  prevalent  tnaladies  appear  to 
be  affections  of  the  lungs  and  Dowels. 
Smelting  is  considered  a  most  fscai  occu- 
pation. The  appearance  of  the  men  is 
haggard  in  the  extreme. 

Machine-makers  seem  to  suffer  only 
flrom  the  dust  they  inhale,  and  the  conse- 
cpent  bronchial  irritation.  The  filers  (of 
iron)  are ,  almost  all  unhealthy  men,  and 
remarkably  short  lived. 

Founders  in  brass  suffer  from  the  inhal- 
ation of  the  Tolatilised  metal.  In  the 
founding  of  yellow  brass,  in  particular, 
the  evolution  of  oxide  of  zinc  is  very  great. 
They  seldom  reach  forty  years. 

dopper-satiths  are  considerably  afiected 
1^  the  fine  scales  which  rise  from  the 
imperfectly  volatilised  metal,  and  by  the 
fomea  of  the  <^  spelter,"  or  solder  of  brass. 
They  are  generally  unhealthy,  suffering 
from  disorders  similar  to  tKose  of  the 
brass-founders. 

Jlnpiate-iporkers  are  subjected  to  fomes 
from  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  sulphure- 
ous exhalations  from  the  coke  which  they 
bum,  which  appear  to  be  annoying  rather 
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than  injurious.  The  men  are  tolerably 
healthy,  and  live  to  a  considerable  age. 

Tianert  are  subject  only  to  temporary 
inconvenience  from  the  fames  of  the 
soldering. 

Plumbers^  being  exposed  to  the  volatil- 
ised oxide  of  lead,  are  sickly  in  appear- 
ance, and  short  lived. 

Houte-ptdrUers  are  unhealthy,  and  do 
not  generally  attain  full  age. 

ChemkU  and  dmggiitt,  in  laboratories^ 
are  sickly  and  consumptire. 

Potters  are  affected  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  They  are  remarkably  subject 
to  constipation,  and  become  paralytic 

Hoiteriy  groeen,  bakers,  and  chirnney" 
sweepers,  suffer  through  the  skin;  but, 
though  the  irritation  occasions  diseases, 
they  are  not,  except  in  the  last  dass, 
fatal. 

Dyers  are  healthy  and  lonff-lived. 

Brewers  are,  as  a  body,  far  from  healthy. 
A  robust,  and  often  florid  appearance, 
conceals  chronic  diseases  of  the  abdomen,- 
particularly  a  congested  state  of  the  venous 
system.  When  we  men  are  accidentally 
hurt  or  wounded,  they  are  more  liable 
tiian  other  individuals  to  severe  and  dan- 
gerous effects. 

Cooks  and  confectioners  are  subjected 
to  considerable  heat  Our  oommon  cooks 
are  more  unhealthy  than  housemaids. 
Their  digestive  organs  are  frequently  dis- 
•rdefed  |  th^  are  subject  to  headach,  and 
iheir  tempers  are  rendered  irritable. 

Gla»-workers  are  healthy. 

Gka^Uowers  often  die  suddenly. 


Health  in  Old  Ao«. 

fi(ark  hither,  ^^^i  t^aldit  Oiotf 

Nature  het  own  phytidan  be  Y 

Wooldat  see  a  man  all  hit  own  wealth, 

Hii'own  phyaick,  1^  own  health  t 

A  man,  whose  sober  soul  can  tell 

How  to  weair  her  garments  well  ? 

Hex  garments'  that  upon  her  sit^ 

As  garments  should  do,  close  and  fit  T 

A  well  cloth'd  soul  that's  not  opprett^ 

Nor  choak'd  with  what  she  would  be  drestT 

A  soul  sheathM  in  a  cryiital  sbrme, 

Thiongh  which  all  her  bright  featuret  iliin*  t 

At  when  a  pfis^  of  wanton  lawn. 

As  thin  aereal  v«U  w  drawn 

O'er  beanty't  face,  sweniing  td  hide. 

More  sweedy  shows  the  blushing  bxide  t 

A  sotti  whoSb  intelleetual  beams 

No  miata  do  mask,  no  laay  steams  1 

A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  way 


To  heaven  hath  a  summer's  day  T 

Wouldst  see  a  man,  whose  well-wanu'U  Uood 

Bathes  him  in  a  genuine  flood  t 

A  man  whrne  tuned  humours  be 

A  set  of  rarest  harmony  t 

Wouldst  see  blith  looks,  fresh  cheeks^  beguiU 

Age,  wouldst  see  December  socile  ? 

Wouldst  see  a  neat  of  rotes  grow 

In  a  bed  of  reverend  snow  t 

Warm  thoughts,  free  spiriu,  flatteriog 

Winter's  telf  into  a  apring  f 

In  summe,  wouldst  tee  a  man  that  can 

Live  to  be  old,  and  still  a  man  T 

That  which  makes  us  have  no  need 

Of  phytick,Uat't  phjsiek  indeed. 

Bkhturi  Crathaw, 


October  26. 


-Day  breaks    • 
Sun  rises  .    . 
—  sets    ,    • 
Twilight  ends 

^tttAtt  27. 


h.  m. 
5  6 
7     0 

5  0 

6  54 


27th  of  October,  1708,  died  in  her 
fifty-eighth  year,  lady  Mary  Howard, 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Howard,  earl 
of  Carlisle,  the  amiable  widow  of  the 
profligate  Sir  John  Fenwick^  bart.,  of 
Wallington,  in  Northumberland,  who  was 
executed  for  high  treason.  She  endea- 
voured vrith  as  much  zeal  to  gain  the 
liberty  of  a  iaithless  tyrannical  husband, 
as  if  he  had  been  true  and  gentle.  She 
even  attempted  to  bribe  two  of  Uie  wit- 
nesses against  him^  Porter  and  Goodman. 
The  former  pretended  to  be  overcome 
with  her  promises;  and  having  drawn 
her  ladysmp,  vrith  Chancey,  an  agent, 
into  a  private  apartment,  persons  Wnom 
he  had  placed  at  witnesses  in  an  adjoining 
room,  came  in  and  seized  them  and  the 
money.  Upon  their  evidence  Chancey 
was  convicted  of  subornation  of  perjury, 
and  pillored.  Tthe  lady  Howard  suc- 
ceedea  in  buying  off  Goodman,  who 
disappeared;  but  she  could  obtain  no 
other  favor  to  Sir  John  than  the  in- 
dulgence that»he  should  fall  by  the  axe 
instead  of  th6  halter.* 


b.  m. 

Ocfoftcr  27.— Day  breaks    .    .    5    8* 

Sun  rises   ...    7    2 

—  sets    ...    4  58 

Twitightends     .    6  52 

•  Noble. 
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OTHAH  CHURCH,  SENT 


[¥<*  Iha  Ywr  Book.]  wkiU  tbe  Metw  below  wu  m  ftiU  rf  Ufc 

„  _  „  .   .  ■         .  .  u  in  one  of  tliON  brightest  dKn  Ot  the 

M™  '        ■"     "■  y*"'"  '""'''  "''*°  "  ^l  thing,  tut  bre 

n»  dm™; .,«,  th.  (.ntl.  «Almg  ™.d,,  J^e  ^n  are  out  of  dooM."    I  hjre  it- 

So  «lai, »  »ol.,  u  L  «fa»  «1M  i  Bndo,  tempted  to  dMcnb«  it  ID  tho  (bUowing 

Th«gTU«j«Dund,irilhdtintIadK]pd«<liEfat,  l>nei  :— 

Th.  biuahl.  boA.  .k«.  Urt-  of  .«ij  Tl««Ti.bri.k,Bidtb.gi«aklo*Uadri». 

T      ^?i.ii    .v^  v.-  Wilh  tinkling  w.(,rfillimnd  hobbling  iprinji, 

'**"■  Fling  thtir  light  ihadam  o'bt  the  glittori^[ 

This  question  I  proposed  to  tnyself  U  _     B^^^  ^,  ,         ,.,      v 

I  .troll^a  leisurely  onwkrfs  oo«  summer's-  V".  •"^,  *??•  r™"  VJ  ^  ^IT 

d„th««gh  the  green  field,  ^dsh^owv  'T^rr.:::^,!'^!.^^^^^^ 

orchard,    of    the    garden    of    England,  of  «m.  Iom  m,w  ihu  wiap  It  w.»rily, 

lulled  into  contemplauon  by  the  pleasaai  ji„d  ^t,  ^,  ^^  ,ti^  ti,»ft,  fl»«ioVria« 
lapse    of  waters  erery  now  and   then  ^^ 

OTOSsing  mj  path,  or  g^idio^  awaj  fleetly  Liip  u  tha  chirpingi  of  ihs  waterfdl 

beside   me.     I    was  wandering  towards  ^.        ,    .       „  .    ,  .        .      , 

Olham,   k  pretty    vUlage    not    far  from  Thron^th.  tJl  hod,.-™,,  ,h«.  tho  «r.g. 

Maid.tone,   Ihrougt,   Kenery   beautifully  Bow'^l^-blo-omMth,  light  «nioiow.. 

unduUted,  I'd  beneath  a  sky  whowsUeat  J^„J  ,^,   ,,^  j^;,  twininsbn-th*,  .«,, 

depth  was  studded  with   bright   clouds  stitim.  tha  fall  ■pluidoor  of  the  nooa-dd« 
like    ice^ake.,  broken  on  the  slope   of  „j. 

•ome  weary  cuirenl,  and  floating  rapidly  Whila  in'iu  ihaan  th*  ^ht'ring  flies  pnHaat 

apwt  thcongfa  the  calm  hyaline  above,  Th*  lu^  dsuca,  and  art*  th*ir  dnny  nog. 
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Though  with  fairmpMch  and  miulo  evev  new 
Th«  woods  arc  vocal,  and  the  waters  too  ; 
Sonnds  less  presuming,  hat  to  fancy  dear. 
Come  indistinctly  o'er  the  wakeful  ear. 
The  whirring  beetle  as  it  blindly  heaves 
The  scrambling  black-thom,  or  the  sapling's 

leaves. 
Or  dash  of  pebbles  in  that  brooklet^s  tide. 
As  the  wren  nestles  in  iu  grassy  side. 

Oh  I  coula  X  lose  the  world,  and,  thus  be- 
guiled. 
Pass  all  my  days  in  some  secluded  wild ! 
For  all  it  proffers  seems,  compared  to  this, 
A  thirsty  deserty  where  no  water  is. 

On  reachiDg  the  church-yard,  it  was 
not  long  before  I  descried  the  '*  narrow 
teat>"  shown  to  th«  ri^ht  of  the  preceding 
cut 

"  Part  shaded  by  cool  leafy  elms,  and  part 
Offering  a  sunny  resting-place  to  thoie 
Who  seek  the  house  o{*worship,  while  the  bells 
Yet  ring  with  all  their  voices,  or  before 
The  last  hath  ceased  ito  solitary  knoll.'** 

I  procured  the  key  of  the  church,  the 
interior  of  which  manifests  unusual  neat- 
ness. It  contains  a  chaste  and  appro- 
priate tablet  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Home, 
late  bishop  of  Norwich,  whose  •«  Com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms  will  continue  to 
be  a  companion  to  the  closet,  till  the  de- 
votions of  earth  shall  end  in  the  halle- 
lujahs of  Heaven." 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  a  brass 

plate,  with  figures  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and 

seven  children,  thus  inscribed :— 

**  In  Ood  is  all  my  trust. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Thomas  Hendley, 

esquier  by  degre. 

The  yongest  sone  of  Jervis  Hendley,  of  Cor- 

sworne  in  Cramkebrocke, 

Gent'man  known  to  be. 

Who  gave  a  house,  and  also  land,  the  Fif- 

teene  for  to  paye, 

And  to  relieve  the  people  pore  of  this  parishe 

for  aye 
He  died  the  day  of  from  Him  that 

Judas  sold 
A  thousand  five  hundredth  and  ninety  ycre, 

being  eightie  nine  yeres  ould. 

Protesting  often  before  his  death,  when  he 

his  faith  declared. 

That  onlye  by  the  death  of  Christ  he  hop  d 

to  be  saved.     (Query,  tpond  t) 

Christ  is  oure  only  Savior.'' 

The  rythm  and  metre  of  these  verses  are 

enly  equalled  by  those  of  "  Mrs.  Harris's" 

petition,  1699: — 


'<  I  went  to  warm  myself  in  Lady  Betty's 

chamber  because  I  was  cold. 
And  1  had.  In  my  purse,  seven  pounds  four 

.  shillings  and  six  pence,  besides  farthingi, 
in  money  and  gold." 

The  hiatus  in  the  fifth  line  the  reader 
may  fill  up  ad  libitum,  as  the  poetry  will 
not  suffer  oy  the  introduction  or  omission 
of  a  few  syllables,  the  "  first  day  of  May," 
or  the  "  twenty-second  day  of  Decem- 
ber," being  equally  eligible  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

One  of  the  bells  has  the  following  in- 
scription : 

BtHawsm  CIrirti  taxz  l^igirate  9to 
nM%  oxatt. 

There  was  formerly  a  religious  house 
at  Otham,  founded  by  Ralph  de  Dene, 
the  ground  for  which  was  given  by  Sir 
Robert  de  Thumham,  who  afterwards 
went  into  Palestine  with  **  Richard,  who 
robbed  the  lion  of  his  heart,"  where  he 
signalized  himself  so  much  as  to  obtain 
this  honorable  mention  in  one  of  our 
old  chroniclers: — 

"Sobett  He  C)oni)am  toiA  |i0  faiu)(oii , 
'iBan  to  txafu  nums  a  ctobn, 
*'  But,"  says  Weever,  **hewa»  so  busy 
in  cracking  the  Saracins  crownes  that  he 
tooke  the  lease  heede  (I  think)  of  hi& 
owne,  for  then  and  there  he  was  slaine.'^ 

9.  91. 


4M0ttV  28. 

Waiu 


October  28, 1467,  Erasmus  was  bora. 
«  Poor  in  the  world,  but  rich  in  genius  ; 
obscure  in  his  birth  and  unpreferred  at 
his  death,  but  illustrious  by  his  virtues ; 
he  became  the  self-appointed  champion 
of  man,  a  volunteer  in  the  service  of 
miserable  mortals,  an  unbonght  advocate 
in  the  cause  of  those  who  could  only  re- 
pay him  with  their  love  and  their  prayers 
— the  poor  outcast,  the  abject  slave  of 
superstition  or  tyranny,  and  all  the  name- 
less numberless  sons  of  want  and  woe, 
born  only  to  suffer  and  to  die,*'  This  es- 
timate of  him  is  from  the  pre&ce  to  « 
translation  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Vicessi<> 
mus  Knox,  of  Erasmus's  '<  Antipolemus, 
or  the  Plea  of  Reason,  Religion,  and 
Humanity  against  War.^ 

Erasmus  was  the  uncompromising 
advocate  for  Peace;  and  it  was  in  a  simi-> 
lar  character  that  Dr.  Knox  became  his 


•  Wordsworth.  — •  Shakspeare  uses  the  lar  character  that  Dr.  Knox  became  his 
>rd  •*  knoll "  in  a  similar  Sense  in  one  of  his  translator,  and  says,  in  an  excellent  pre- 
eetest  passages.  face  to  Erasmus's   treatise,   <*The  total 
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abolitioQ  of  Wtf,  tnd  th«  establislunent  CAftymo. 

of  p«rpetaal  and  univenal  Peace,  appear  j.-    ^u^y      BMk  1 

to  rae  to  be  of  more  conaequence  than  ^  *•  "  Book,j 

any  thing  ever  achieved,  or    even  at-        Hiere  is  many  a  proverbial  ekpienioii 
lampted,  by  mere  moiud  man  since  the    which  passes  current  with  the  imiltitad« 
ersatioB.    The  p>odn€ss  of  the  cause  b    ^r  much  less  than  its  value;   or,  if  it 
oartain,  though  its  success  for  a  time  be     possess  no  deeper  meaning  than  is  vul- 
doubtful.    Ytt  will  t  not  fear.    I  have    gvly  attached  to  it,  deserves  to  rank 
chosen  eround,  solid  as  the  everlasting    Amonff  "the  Popular  Fallacies'*  which 
hills,  and  firm  as  the  very  firmament  of    our  £lia  has  so  cleverly  and  quaintly  ex- 
heaven.    I  have  planted  an  acorn ;  the     posed.     Among  the  number  is  this  one 
timber  and  tha  shade  are  reserved  for    — "  Help  yourself  and  vour  friends  will 
posterity. **  like  you  the  better.'    This,  they  imagine, 

...........  savours  strongly  of  rough  hospitality ;  it 

h.  to.        is  perpetually  bubbling  fh>m  the  lips  of 
Ociober  38.— Day  breaks    .    ,    5  10        your  ''hearty  good  fellow;''  it  is  the  uii- 
Sunrises.    ..74        defstood  invitation  to  modality  and  sottish- 
—  seU    ...    4  56        »€»• 

Twilight  ends     .    6  50  It  is,  in  brief,  as  he  fancies,  as  if  he 

The  weather  now  cold  enough  for  win-    >&i<l>  "  Come,  make  voiiiself  at  home ! — 
ter  clothing  and  great  coats.  don't   sit    there  looking   wretched  and 

^H^B^B  watching  every  one  imploringly,  till  they 

ActOlltfff  39  ^^  y^^  to  try  a  bit  more,  or  bothering 

"T™;  ^ ^  company  with  your  officious  dvi- 

CiTT  CoMPAKiBS.  lities,  that  they  may  take  the  hint  and 

On  the  dOth  of  October,  lt43  (being  return  the  compliment.'' 
Lord  M«yor*8  Day,  old  style)  Robert  But,  in  truth,  the  eipression  has  nothing 
WiUimot,  Esq.,  the  new  lord  mayor  of  friendly  about  it;  it  is  a  reproof  lo  idleness, 
London,  was  with  the  usual  solemnity  nuher  than  an  exhortation  to  merriment 
sworn  into  that  office  at  Westminster,  for  It  waH  the  production  of  thai  colden  age 
the  year  ensuing.  On  that  occasion  it  of  comfbrt  and  civilization,  when  every 
was  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  num  carved  for  himself  I  and  implies  no 
common  notion  that  a  lord  mftyor  must  "K^^s  than  this—"  Help  yourself,  for,  if 
be  free  of  one  of  the  twelve  compenies,  7ou  do  not,  nobody  else  will  f  It  was  a 
his  lordship  broke  thrQ«gh  that  custom,  mexim  worthy  of  those  primeval  ages  of 
upon  the  advice  of  counsel  that  there  innocence  and  happiness,  when  the  soli- 
was  no  law  for  it  His  lordship  was  of  taiy  host  had  not  to  carve  for  a  whole  koti 
(he  Cooper's  oompafiy,  and  would  have  ^^  consumers — ^when  it  was  not  his  part 
been  translaied  to  the  Clothwerker*s,  ^^7  to  *<  cut,"  and  that  of  the  others  to 
which  is  one  of  the  twelve ;  but  his  ad-    ^come  minV" 

■HBsion  le  the  Clothworker't  being  It  has  been  observed,  most  truly,  that 
carried  but  by  a  small  minority,  and  that  **  ^o  never  fsel  so  benevolent^  as  we  do 
eomneny  having  at  (he  same  time  f»-  ^hen  we  have  di«ed  T  bnt  we  cannot  be 
lusea  him  the  use  ef  (heir  hall,  he  was  expected  to  exhibit  nuek  philanthropy 
sesolved  to  give  diem  n4  ftirther  trouble.  *^*^  ^«  l^^^e  arrived  at  that  nappy  crisis. 
Il  is  onl^  nffnssary  thai  llie  lord  mayor  Never  can  human  magnanimity  be  more 
for  the  time  being  sbenld  be  free  of  one  '^▼«'«ly.  tried,  than  in  being  required, 
of  the  twelvo  compenies,  in  case  he  ^^^^  "is  hi  is  condensing  and  his  gravy 
sheoM  requise  to  be  piesident  of  the  congealing  ('<  Grave  exitium,'^  as  Apicius 
Irish  Ck>iiraNttee.*  Besides  the  dwcharge  would  have  called  it),  to  lend  a  A^^pti^ 
of  duties  of  gseat  importance  in  their  hand  to  his  neighbour  1 
haUs,  tho  twelve  companies  there  uphold  ^t  was  the  custom  in  the  primitive  ages 
thoae  aacieat  festivities,  for  which  they  (**  it  is  to  this  day  among  unsophisticated 
have  acquired  especial  fame,  and  whence  netions,*^-tho8e  who  have  not  y«t  learnt  to 
the  members  ot  their  courts  derive  the  <*orifice  the  comfortable  institutioiia  of 
deserved  seputation  of  being  aequainted  their  forefiithers  to  the  idols  of  ftshion  and 
with  the  <'  alderman's  walk,"  in  the  art  innovation)  for  the  guests  to  sit  at  the 
of  earvin^  — ^ ' 


*  Maitland.  dinaer. 
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table  ai  flieir  rank  entitled  tfiem  to  pfe* 
cadence :  the  host  headed  the  board ;  a 
po9t  then  of  profit  as  well  as  honor,  for  it 
was  bis  priTiiege  to  cut  off  the  tit-bits  for 
himself!  he  then  passed  the  dish  to  his 
next  neighbour,  wrocarred  it  according  to 
his  fancy,  and  pushed  it  down  to  the 
ffuest  below  him.  In  the  lapse  of  ages, 
however,  the  impolicy  of  this  practice  be- 
came apparent  ;•  the  joint — for  where 
many  dined  together  it  must  have  been  a 
jotn^-concem  1 — soon  cut  so  sony  a  figure 
tiiat  the  fikstidious  would  be  sonr  to  cut 
it,  afker  it  had  been  first  mangled  by  the 
aristocracy  above,  then  to  be  wmed  by  the 
tears  of  famishing  plebeians  was  contrary  to 
all  reason  and  religion.*  But  it  was  dif- 
ficult, at  first,  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
evil :  there  was  no  gentleman  patriotic 
enough  to  sacrifice  both  his  food  and  his 
first  choice  (as  the  host  does  now)  for  the 
public  benefit.  In  this  dilemma,  thev 
were  obliged  to  entrust  the  important  of- 
fice of  cutting  and  distributing  the  meat 
to  a  servant  (I  should  say  a  slave),  to  one 
whose  impartiality  was  guaranteed  by  the 
impossibility  of  his  enjoying  what  he 
carved. 

At  first,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  the  duty 
was  but  clumsily  performed ;  any  servant 
would  do  for  the  occasion;  perhaps  the 
very  cook  that  decorated  the  roastea  pea- 
COCK  with  gold  leaf  was  often  compelled 
to  join  the  two  professions,  as  they  are  now 
united,  and  be  both  **  carver  and  gilder.** 
In  time,  however,  it  became  a  particular 
profession;  the  servant  whose  sole  em- 
ployment it  was,  in  feet,  was  a  menial 
anatomist;  he  was  instructed  by  regular 
professors  in  the  science  of  carving,  and 
practised  his  art  with  pride  and  dexterity. 
The  poet  Juvenal  f  thus  introduces  him : 

"  The  curvecA   dancing   ioiiad»   each   dish 

surveys 
With  flying  knife ;  and«  as  his  heart  dbreela, 
Wiih  proper  geetnre  every  fowl  diasects. 
A  thing  ii  so  great  moment  to  their  taste 
That  one  felse  slip— had  sarely  mnrM  the 

foasi." 
The  carver,  ivho  had  arrived  at  such 
eminence  in  his  profession,  was,  of  course, 
to  be  met  with  only  in  the  houses  of  the 
great ;  the  same  satirist,  in  a  subsecraent 
place,  declares  that  in  his  humble  abode 
no  such  proficient  was  to  be  found. 

•  This  will  both  eiqilam  and  jastify  the  in- 
dignation of  ALsxidemiiSp  at  being  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table*  at  "  tha  banqiaet  of 
the  seven  sages." — Plutarch. 

t  Satire  the  5th. 


#« 


*  No  dexcerons  carrers  have  f  got, 
Sach  as  by  skilfal  Ttyphems  ars  tavght ; 
la  whose  femed  echoic^  the  Tarioas  forns 

appear 
Of  fishes,  bessts,  and  all  the  fowls  of  the  air; 
And  where«  with  blunted  knife,  his  scholars 

learn 
How  to  dissect,  and  the  nice  joint  discern  ; 
While  all  the  neighbourhood  are  with  noise 

oppress'd 
From  the  harsh  carvhug  of  his  wooden  feast.''* 

The  meaning  of  the  last  two  lines  is  liter- 
ally ^and  the  supper  of  Elmwood 
sounds  through  the  wnole  suburb.^'  Hf 
this  passage  we  are  informed  that,  at  the 
^  schools  for  carving,"  the  instructor  pro- 
duced wooden  models  of  various  victuals, 
carrad  out  into  pieces  as  the  originals 
ought  to  be>  and  festened  together,  as 
Rupert  supposes,  by  threads- or- glue^ 
which  the  pupil  had  to  separate  with  « 
blunt  instrament 

The  accomplished  carver  had  not  merely 
to  anatomise  the  dainty  before  him,  but  to 
let  his  operations  keep  time  to  the  nausic 
which  played  throughout  the  dinner. 
^  The  carverf  (says  the  lively  chamberlaiii 
of  Nero)  lacerates  the  victualSy  making 
wch  gestieulatioDa  to  the  eoncert,  that 
you  would  think  he  was  fightioff  Darius 
while  the  music  was  playing/'  We  can- 
not now  accurately  discover  what  were 
tiie  tunes  played  at  entertainments,  but 
we  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  they 
were  appropriate  to  the  occasion ;  ^  The 
Roast  B«sf  of  Old  England,'^radoubtedlj, 
was  one  I 

AnnsBus  Seneca,  who  wasted  Ms  sym- 
pathy on  those  who  had  no  cause  for  sor- 
row, lamenting  the  forlorn  condition  of 
Roman  slaves,  enumerates  their  several 
distressing  offices.^  ''Another  ^sa^s  he) 
cuts  up  the  precious  poultry ;  twisting  his 
dulfnl:  hand  in  appointed  strokes,  he  di- 
vides the  breasts  and  the  bac^s  into 
pieces.  Unhappy  he  who  liYes  but  for 
this  one  purpose,  Aat  he  may  carve  fet 
fowls  with  neatness  Y* 

It  is  utterly  impoestbfe  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  science  tfirough  the 
stormy  ages  that  succeeded  the  luxurious 
emperors  of  Rone.  Rome  perished  ;  and 
civil^BStion  dwd,  like  a  Hmdoo  widew^ 
mpon  its  funeral  pile  1  Carving,  perhaps, 
fell  with  them;  but  it  rose  again  a 
phouiix  from  the  ashes  (tfiough  my  coca- 

•  9etife  the  11th. 

t  Petronins. 
X  Epistle  the  47tli. 
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Dey  friends  perhaps  may  lay  carving  has 
nothins  to  ao  with  htuhes)  in  renovated 
^^ur  1  After  the  dark  curtain  qf  the 
middle  ages  was  withdrawn  from  the 
stage  of  history,  we  find  the  office  of 
carver  no  longer  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  slaves,  but  devolved  upon  the  highest 
officer  in  the  household  of  the  knight  and 
the  nobleman — ^''the  squire."  For  a 
-description  of  this  important  situation  I 
must  refpr  my  readers  to  the  page  of 
Mills,*  or  Jamesyf  or  Stebbing  ;l  it  is 
enouf^  for  me  to  remind  them  that  it  was 
H  post  of  high  respectability,  and  responsi- 
bflty — one  frequently  filled  by  the  very 
SODS  of  the  master  of  the  establishment. 
Chaucer  introduces  us  to  the  son  of  the 
knight^  under  the  title  of  **  the  Squiery" 
and  thus  describes  him: — 

"  Cartaii  he  wm,  lowly^  and  serraable. 
And  flM/befbr  his  fader  at  the  taUe.*'  | 

'*  The  Squier^  is  again  described  in  two 
other  places,  in  the  same  author,  as  per- 
forming a  similar  duty; 

"  Kow  stood  the  Lordst  sq^dsratta  boid» 
That  ear/  his  mete ;"  ( 

and  Damian,  who  is  more  fiimiliar  to  the 
public  in  his  more  modem  costume  in 
Pope's  January  and  May, 

"  Ctn/befor  his  knight  full  many  a  day.^  f 

When  the  duty  of  carving  had  once 
reached  this  height  of  gentility,  it  had  but 
one  step  more  to  reach  the  summit  of  its 
glory;  when  it  had  once  become  a  post 
of  honor,  and  its  labours  were  considered 
those  of  affection  and  endearment,  it  of 
course  was  soon  dignified  by  the  per- 
formance of  softer  and  fiiirer  fingers ;  it 
soon  became  the  pleasing  office  of  the 
wife  or  daughter !  It  was  Uieirs  to  execute 
the  tender  part  of  selecting  a  tender  part 
for  the  happy  eater.  Thus  did  the  interest- 
ing and  unfortunate  Lady  Isabel.;  for 
we  are  told  by  the  poet, 

*'  Now  when  this  lord  he  did  come  home. 

For  to  sit  down  and  eat. 
He  called  for  his  daughter  deaxe 

To  come  and  eane  his  meat."  ** 


*  History  of  Chivaliy,  vol.  I. 
t  Hist,  of  CLivalry.     National  Library. 
.     t  Hist,  of  Chivalry,  Constable's  Miscellany 
vol.  1,  57. 

I  Introd.  to  Caoterboiy  Tales. 
^  Sompnonr's  Tale. 
%  Merchant's  Tale. 
•*  The  Lady  IsabeU's  Tragedy.-wPeR;y's 
Relics,  vol.  4. 


Old  Burton  (an  ^  Anatomist,*'  too,  in  hi» 
way)  complains  that  in  the  opinion  of 
many  men,  a  wife  is  a  mere  piece  of 
utility.*  ^  She  is  fit  to  bear  the  office,  go 
▼em  a  fiunily,  to  bring  up  children,  to  sU 
at  board's  end  and  carveJ' 

Shakspeare^  who  never  snfiered  one 
touching  trait  of  tenderness  to  escape  him, 
also  alludes  to  this  interesting  custom. 
Adriana,  in  her  heart-rending  remonstrance 
to  the  deceived  and  deceiving  AntipholuSy 
exclaims, 

**  The  time  was  once,  when  thon  uanrged 

wonldst  vow 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear.  Sec 
•—That  never   meat  sweet  savoured  to  thy 

taste, 
tnless  I  spoke,  looked^  touched,  or  mned  to 

thee.''t 

What  can  be  more  tender  1  It  was,  we 
perceive,  a  fond  and  refined  feeling,  which 
occasioned  the  custom  of  the  Abyssinians 
at  dinner  :t  when  everv  gentleman  sat 
between  two  ladies,  who  made  up  his 
food  into  convenient  mmithfuls,  and 
staffed  it  into  his  mouth  for  him.  This 
story  is  now  folly  accredited  as  it  de- 
serves ;  and  is  no  longer  considered  what 
is  vulgarly  called  ^  a  cram**  (i.  e.  a  fiction^ ; 
affection,  and  not  indolence,  was  the  origin 
of  the  amiable  institution. 

When  the  office  of  carving  was  entrust- 
ed to  the  fair  hands  of  the  ladies,  we  may 
well  conceive  it  would  soon  be  brought  to 
exquisite  perfection  as  an  accomplish- 
ment; andf  it  was  so.  In  the  reign  of 
our  second  Charles,  it  appears  that  there 
were  regular  academies  for  the  instruction 
of  novices  in  this  genteel  and  usefol 
science ; — Cowley  '*  falls  into  the  wond<ir 
and  complaint  of  Columella,  how  that  it 
should  come  to  pass,''  that  there  was  no 
professor  of  agriculture,,  while  "even 
vaulting,  fencing,  dancing,  attiring,  cook- 
ery, carving,  and  such  like  vanities,  should 
all  have  public  schools  and  master8."|| 

Instruction  is  by  no  means  unnecessary, 
in  an  art  requiring  so  much  manual  dex- 
terity as  carving ;  many  an  exalted  genius 
could  never  attain  to  any  decent  expert- 
ness.  Montaigne§  among  his  many  im- 
perfections, which  he  is  so  free  to  con- 
fess, candidly  declares, ''  I  cannot  hand- 
somely fold  up  a  letter,  nor  could  ever 


*  Anat.  of  Melanch.  vol.  3 
t  Comedy  of  Errors,  act  2,  1 

X  Brace's  Travels. 

Essay  on  Agricoltnre. 

«•  On  Presumption." 
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make  a  peb|-  nor  carve  at  table  worth  a 
pin.''  It  is  not  an  acquirement  to  be 
despised,  even  by  the  illustrious  in  Jeam- 
ing  and  literature;  it  was  the  war  crv  of 
the  patriotic  Spaniard  that  he  would  nght 
even  '*  with  the  knife !'' — it  is  disgraceful 
for  a  gentleman  to  be  unable  to  carve  with 
the  instrument  with  which  he  could  kill. 

The  polished  Chesterfield  is  very  ener- 
getic in  forcing  the  attention  of  his  son  to 
this  art.*  However  trifling  (says  he)  some 
things  may  seem,  they  are  no  longer  so, 
when  about  half  the  world  thinks  them 
otherwise.  Carvinf^,  as  it  occurs  at  least 
once  in  every  day,  is  not  below  our  notice. 
We  should  use  ourselves  to  carve  adroitly 
and  genteelly/'  &c. 

Skilful  carving  is  not  meiely  a  sign  of 
gentility,  it  is  also  a  demonstration  of  in- 
genuity and  acuteness,  in  adapting  the 
parts  and  pieces  to  the  tastes  and  tempers 
of  the  helped : — ^a  leg  for  the  gouty — a 
wing  for  the  ponderous — seasoning  for  the 
inexperienced — a  bit  of  the  rare  for  the 
virtuoso — a  merry-thought  for  the  melan- 
choly I  and  so  forth.  There  is  an 
amusing  Hebrew  tale  of  a  Jerusalemite,-|' 
who  had  to  perform  **  three  clever  things 
as  a  proof  of  his  wisdom/'  to  entitle  him 
to  claim  his  patrimony  ;  two  out  of  the 
three  were  his  carving  at  dinner  and  at 
supper.  In  the  first  instance  he  had  to 
distribute  five  chickens  among  the  party, 
which  he  did  by  dividing  one  chicken  be* 
tween  the  trustee  of  his  property  and  his 
wife ;  **  another  between  the  two  daugh^ 
ters ;  the  third  between  the  two  sons ;  and 
the  remaining  two  he  took  for  his  own 
share."  He  explains  the  reasons  of  this 
partition,  by  alleging  it  was  done  arith- 
metically. "  Thou  (says  he  to  the  master 
of  the  house),  thy  wife,  and  one  chicken, 
made  up  the  number  three;  thy  two 
daughters  and  another  chicken  made  up 
another  three ;  thy  two  sons  and  a  chicken 
made  again  three.  To  make  up  the  last 
number  I  was  compelled  to  taxe  the  re- 
maining chickens  to  myself; — for  two 
chickens  and  thy  humble  servant  made 
again  three."  This  is  something  after  the 
ingenious  manner  of  the  ftwetious  carver 
in  Joe  Miller,  who  shared  a  pair  of 
chickens  between  himself  and  his  two 
friends,  saying,  **  There  is  one  for^oti  two 
and  here's  one  for  me  too  P^ — The  carving 
of  the  Hebrew  at  supper  was  still  more 
subtle  than  at  dinner ;  but,  as  I  have  al- 

t  Principles  of  Politeaess. 
I  Huirits's  Hebrew  Tales,  page  196. 


ready  been  too  prolix  and  particular,  I 
must  conclude  my  garrulity,  for  fear  my 
exhausted  readers  should  prove  their  skill 
in  cavring,  by  cutting  me  and  my  memo- 
fanda  for  ever ! 

Pbombtheus  Pebcival  Pipps, 


October  29. — Day  breaks    . 

Sun  rises  .     . 

—  sets     .     . 

Twilight  ends 


h*   IBi 

5  11 
7  « 
4  54 

6  49 
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October  30,  1485,  King  Henrv  VII. 
was  crowned.  The  ceremonial  was 
hurried  over  with  less  display  than  was 
customary  and  the  usual  procession  at  a 
coronation  through  the  city.  Hcl  had 
shortly  before  gratified  the  citizens  witli 
his  presence  on  his  return  from  the  vic- 
tory of  Bosworth  Field ;  when,  upon  ap- 
proaching London  he  was  met  at  Shore- 
ditch  by  the  mayor  and  his  brethren,  in 
scarlet,  with  other  worshipful  citizens 
clothed  in  violet ;  and  with  great  pomp 
and  triumph  he  rode  through  the  city  to 
the  cathedral  church  of  St  Paul,  where  he 
offered  three  standards;  one  with  the 
image  of  St.  George,  another  with  a  red 
fiery  dragon  beaten  upon  white  and 
green  sarcenet,  and  the  third  with  a  dun 
cow  upon  yellow  tartem.  After  prayers 
and  the  smg^nff  of  Te  Deum,  he  de- 
parted to  the  bishop^s  palace,  where  he 
remained  for  some  days. 

In  1487,  he  was  received  with  very 
similar  ceremonies  when  he  came  to 
London  to  attend  his  queen's  coronation. 
He  was  met  by  the  citizens  at  Homsey 
Park,  and  there  knighted  the  lord  mayor, 
sir  William  Home.  The  queen,  the 
countess  of  Richmond,  the  king's  mother, 
and  other  ladies,  were  privately  placed 
to  behold  the  show  in  a  house  near  St. 
Mary*s  Hospital  without  Bisbopsgate. 
The  livery  companies  lined  the  street; 
and  at  St.  Paul's  the  king  was  received 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  prelates.  At  his  entrance  into  the 
cathedral  he  was  censed  with  the  great 
censers  of  St.  Paul's  by  an  angel  who 
came  out  from  the  roof.  After  offering 
at  the  customary  places  within  the 
churchy  he  went  to  the  bishop's  pedace  to 
lodge. 

The  queen  herself,  accompanied  bv  the 
countess  of  Richmond  and  many  lords 
and  ladies,  had  previously  arrived  from 
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Grtetiwleii  by  wtler.  The  mayors 
•hcriffa,  and  ftMeracn,  with  sef«nl 
vokshipfiil  OMBOKMMn,  chosen  oul  ef 
e? ery  craft,  in  their  UverieSy  had  waited 
on  the  river  to  recei«-e  her.  Their  barges 
were  freahly  famiahed  with  banners  and 
streamers  of  silk,  richly  beaten  with  the 
arms  and  badges  of  their  crafts ;  and  es- 
pecially one  called  the  bachelor^s  barge 
was  gambhed  and  appaidlcd  beyond  all 
others.  In  it  was  a  dragon  spoating 
llanes  of  fire  into  the  Thames,  and  many 
other  **  gentlemanly  pageants, "  well  and 
curiously  devised  to  give  her  highness 
sport  and  pleasure.  And  so,  accom- 
panied with  tmmpets,  clarions^  and  other 
Bsiastielsy  she  came  and  landed  at  the 
Tower,  and  was  there  welcomed  by  the 
king.  On  the  following  day  she  went 
through  London  to  Westminster^  apar^fted 
in  white  doth  of  gold  of  damask,  with  n 
mantle  of  the  same  fnned  with  ermine, 
fostened  befose  her  breast  with  a  great 
lace  of  gold  and  silk,  and  rich  knobs  of 

Sold  tasseled  at  the  ends ;  her  fair  yellow 
air  hanging  down  plain  behind  her  back, 
with  a  cawl  of  pipes  over  it,  and  con- 
fined only  on  the  fbrdiead  by  a  circlet  of 
Sid  ornamented  with  precious  stones. 
1  her  passage  to  her  litter,  her  train  vpas 
borne  by  her  sister  Cecily.  The  litter  vpas 
covered  with  white  doth  of  gold,  and 
fiimished  vrith  large  pillows  of  down 
covered  with  the  same,  and  snpported  bj 
twelve  knighu  of  the  body,  who  changed 
by  four  and  four  at  staled  points.  The 
streeU  through  whicb  the  proceiaion 
passed  were  deanaed,  and  dressed  with 
cloths  of  tapestry  and.  aiiias»  and  seme 
streets,  as  Cheap,  bung  with  rich  doth  of 
gdd,  velvet,  and  silk;,  and  along  the 
streets,  firom  the  Tower  to  St.  Paul*s, 
stood  in  order  all  the  crafts  of  London  in 
their  liveries;  and  in  various  placee  were 
ordained  singins  children,  some  arrayed 
like  angels,  and  others  like  virgins,  to 
sing  sweet  songs  ar  her  grace  passed  by. 
Next  before  the  litter  rode  thus  duke  of 
Bedford,  the  king'i  uncle>  ashigh  steward 
of  England,  and  many  other  noblemen, 
among  whom  went  the  meyor  of  London 
with  Garter  king  of  arms*  There  were 
also  fourteen  newly  created  knights  of 
the  Bath  in  their  blue  bachelor  gowns. 
After  the  litter  went  sir  Roger  CoUon^. 
the  queen's  master  of  the  horse,  leading 
a  horse  of  estate,  with  a  woman's  saddle 
of  red  cloth  of  gdd  tissue;  six  hench- 
men riding  on  white  palfreys,  with 
saddles  to  match  the  saddle-of  estate,  and 


^dr  armoar  ofnamented  with  xoees  and 
•nns^  the  badge  of  Edward  IV.;  tfien  two 
chariots  covered  with  doth  of  gold,  the 
former  containing  the  dnchess  of  Bed- 
ford and  the  lady  Cecily,  and  the  other 
the  duchess  of  Norfolk,  the  duchess  of 
Suffolk,  and  the  countess  of  Oxford;  then 
six  baronesses  in  one  suit  of  crimson 
vdvety  unon  foir  pdirm,  caparisoned 
like  the  norses  of  the  henchmei^  then 
two  more  chsriots;  and,  lastly,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  queen^  ladies  on  palfreys, 
who  were  wonderfully  richly  bedecked 
with  great  beads  and  diains  of  goM 
about  thdr  necks.* 


Ortoter  30.— Day  breaks    . 
Sun  rises  .     . 
— *  sets 
Twilight  ends 


<M0tier  3i« 


u.  in. 

5  13 

7    a 

4  53 

6  47 


Sir, 


Lativo  thx  Witcbxs. 
[To  Mr.  HoM.] 


Amongst  the  customs  of  Lancashire 
which  have  come  under  my  own  know* 
ledge  there  is  one,  almost  obsolete  when 
I  saw  it,  perhaps  now  quite  so ;  for  it  had 
ita  origin  m  a  superstition  that  has  nearly 
died  awey  even  with  the  vulgar.  It  vrae 
called  **  Latingf  the  Witches,*'  and  wan 
observed  on  the  eve  preceding  the  tst  oi 
November,  when  they  are  presumed  tor 
make  their  appearance  '*  for  the  season  ;'* 
the  exact  time  of  its  close  and  their  de- 
parture, after  doing  all  the  mischief  thsy 
can»  I  forget.  Whether  the  custom  was 
confined  to  Longridge  Fell,  where  I  wil» 
neesed  it,  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  bat  ae 
neariy  as  I  ean  recollect,  after  a  lapse  of 
thirteen  yearsi  and  being  then  but  a  child 
of  ten,  I  vrill  idate  it  to  yen. 

I  was  then  visiting  st  the  bouse  of  n 
relation  resident  at  i&  Fdl :  three  meni^ 
bers  of  the  foraily  were  ill  a*  the  time, 
two  of  whom  died  within  a  fiew  months 
after;  and,  child-like,  I  wee  delighted 
when,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  of 
October,  the  monotonous  gloom  of  our 
existence  was  broken  upon  by  a  troop  of 
beys,  girls,  and  old  wemen»  with  Ailee 
Beckedi,  the  most  fomons  dd  womait 
about  for  gingerbread  and  fiunr.  taleS)  at 
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tli«  head  of  tbem»  koocking  at  my  nncle't 
gate.  They  were  aosweied  in  the  first 
ustance  by  the  man  employed  in  the 
y^rd,  who  being  himself  a  stranger  to  the 
place,  and  deeming  their  request  an 
absurdity,  told  them  to  go  about  their 
lousiness;  but,  my  uncle  having  caught  a 
glimpse  of  themj  th^  affair  became  more 
serious. 

''Bless  me^''  cried  my  uncle,  *'it  is 
Lating  night,  and  your  poor  aunt  has 
forgot  to  prep>are  Ailces  lights:  run 
Annie,  ana  bnog  them  all  up  to  the 
door." 

Run  I  did  fast  enough,  and  escorted 
the  whole  party  to  the  tliresliold,  which 
Ailce  woula  not  have  crossed  for  worlds 
until  after  her  return  from  Lating,  and 
not  then  if  her  candle  had  gone  out. 

I  now  found  it  was  the  custom  on  that 
day  to  call  at  every  considerable  house  in 
the  neighbouriiood  and  ask  for  Lating 
candles,  of  which  they  receive  in  number 
according  to  the  number  of  inmates; 
these  candles  the  persons  they  are  meant 
to  represent  may  themselves  carry,  or 
resign  to  a  deputy,  whose  serviced  on  the 
occasion  must  however  be  voluntary. 
My  uncle's  lamily  were  soon  provided 
with  proxies.  Harry,  one  of  my  cousins, 
a  sturdy  spoilt  urchin,  no  older  than  my- 
self, declared  he  wuuld  carry  his  light 

himself* 

**  Master  Allan  want  go  lating  himself 
this  year  ? "  enquired  Ailce.  My  uncle 
shook  his  head  and  no  one  enquired 
further. 

'<I  will  cany  Allan's  light,''  cried  I 
and  another  in  the  same  breath,  and,  on 
turning  to  examine  the  speaker,  I  beheld 
the  ill-&vored  knavish  countenance  of 
Laithwaye  Oates,  a  Preston  boy,  about 
eighteen  years  old,  and,  although  belong- 
ing to  respectable  parents,  a  wild,  wan- 
dering, homeless  being,  fkmous.  all  the 
country  round  for  idiotical  fan,  mischief, 
and  almost  unearthly  ugliness.  After  a 
short  contention  with  my  uncle,  and  a 
still  shorter  one  with  Laithwaye,  who 
disappointed  of  my  cousin's  lieht  offered 
to  carry  mine,  it  was  agreed  tnat  Harry 
and  I  should  be  ready  to  join  the  Lating 
party  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  the  hour  at 
which  they  would  finally  call  for  us  and 
the  lights. 

At  eleven  therefore  we  sallied  forth, 
each  with  a  large  lighted  candle,  in  the 
direction  of  Lancaster.  Our  number 
might  not  exceed  thirty,  and,  as  I  kept 
close  to  Ailce  for  the  purpose  of  better 


knowing  how  I  was  to  oonduet  myself,  I 
bad  an  opportunity  of  learning  what  I 
now  communicate. 

The  custom  originated  in  the  belief 
that  if  a  lighted  candle  was  carried  about 
the  Fell  from  11  to  13  o'clock  at  niffht. 
and  it  burnt  all  that  time  steadily,  it  had 
so  hx  triumphed  over  the  evil  power  of 
the  witches,  who  would  try  all  they  could 
to  blow  it  out,  and  the  person  it  repns- 
sented  might  safely  defy  their  malic^ 
during  the  season;  but,  if  by  any  accident 
the  candle  went  out,  it  was  an  omen  of 
evil  to  its  representative.  It  was  deemed 
unlucky  too  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
person  for  whom  you  carried  the  light 
until  after  the  return  from  lating,  and  not 
then  unless  the  candle  bad  preserved 
itself  alight 

On  the  particular  night  I  am  alluding 
to,  an  unforeaeen  and  unavoidable  acci- 
dent, though  a  very  natuml  one  as  it  wm 
esteemed  afterwards,  prevented  our  as- 
certaining the  exact  limits  of  the  witches' 
power  for  the  time  beine.  After  scouring 
the  dells  and  dingles  mr  about  half  an 
hour,  during  which  time  our  candles  had  . 
burnt  well  and  steadily,  for  it  was  a  clear 
still  night,  all  on  a  sudden,  one  by  one» 
with  not  above  five  minutes'  intermission 
between  each,  they  all  went  out.  Young 
as  I  was,  and  credulous  even  to  the  full 
belief  of  all  I  bad  lately  heard  respecting 
the  evil  power  of  the  witches  over  our 
candles,  I  could  not  avoid  bursting  into  a 
fit  of  laughter,  as  I  saw  our  lights  dis- 
appear one  after  the  other,  as  if  by  magic, 
and  beheld  the  dismayed  fiu>es  of  the  old 
woman  and  her  troop,  looking  first  at 
their  lightless  candles,  and  then  at  eaoh' 
other,  afraid  to  utter  a  word.  A  strangi^ 
feeling  came  over  me — ^I  remember  it  a^ 
well  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday — a  kind  o^ 
triumph  over  my  affrighted  companions, 
amounting  to  a  feeling  of  fellowship 
with  the  wild  frolicsome  beings  who  I 
imagined  at  the  moment  had  so  dfscom* 
filed  them  and  delighted*  me.  I  almost 
longed  to  shake  hands  with  them ;  but 
the  illusion  lasted  not  long,  for  Ailce 
found  that  her  candle  had  four  small  pins 
stuck  across  it  at  the  point  where  it  went 
out,  and,  on  examining  tike  rest,  they 
were  all  found  to  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition. There  waji  no  occasion  to  ask 
who  was  the  author  of  this  mischief;  no, 
Laithwaye  Oates  was  too  well  known,  and 
all  the  subsequent  surprise  was  that  he 
should  ever  have  been  trusted.  Poor 
Laithwaye!  I  never  saw  him  after. 
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This  te  til  I  remember  of  the  custom, 
and  probably  I  should  not  have  recoU 
lectea  so  much,  had  not  the  frolic,  and  the 
hobgoblin  lace  of  Laithwaye  Oates  been 
^connected  with  it  I  left  Lonflrridge  Fell 
a  few  months  after,  and  Lancashire 
altogether  within  the  year,  and  never  had 
another  opportunity  of  seeing  or  hearing 
of  it,  for  even  in  Preston  it  was  unknown. 
But  there  are  some  old  women  about  the 
Fell,  as  well  as  young  ones,  who  will  re- 
member somewhat  of  this.  Ailce  Becketh 
indeed,  who  might  be  termed  the  reviver 
of  the  custom  that  perha'ps  died  with 
her,  is  dead ;  and  even  Laithwaye,  poor 
Laithwaye  Oates,  he  too  has — 

"  Passed  from  eazth  away.** 

Perhaps  the  custom  may  be  more  pre- 
valent than  I  have  hitherto  imagined  it  to 
have  been,  but  I  have  heard  ray  uncle 
speak  of  it  as  one  of  which  he  had  heard 
in  his  childhood  that  it  had  long  gone  by, 
and,  but  for  him  and  Ailce  Becketh,  I 
might  never  have  seen  it  at  the  Fell ;  for 
the  old  woman  firmly  believed  in  its  pre- 
vailing efficacy  against  witches,  and  my 
uncle  loved  to  encouraee  her  and  the 
custom,  while  he  laughed  at  both  as  in- 
nocent and  absurd. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant^ 

AmNIB   MlLN£ft. 

June,  1831. 


Corpse  Candles. 

Mr.  Brand  says,  on  the  authority  of 
captain  Grose,  that  corpse  candles  are 
very  common  appearances  in  the  countief 
of  Cardigan,  Caermarthen,  and  Pem- 
broke, and  also  in  some  other  parts  of 
Wales.  They  are  called  candles,  from 
their  resemblance  not  of  the  body  of  the 
candle,  but  the  fire;  because  that  fire  says 
an  honest  Welshman,  Mr.  Davis,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Baxter,  doth  as  much  re- 
semble material  candle  lights,  as  eggs  do 
eggs :  saving  that,  in  their  joumev,  these 
candles  are  sometimes  visible  and  some- 
times disappear,  especially  if  any  one 
comes  near  to  them,  or  in  the  way  to 
meet  them.  On  these  occasions  they 
vanish,  but  presently  appear  again  behind 
the  observer  and  hola  on  their  course. 
If  a  little  candle  is  seen,  of  a  pale  bluish 
colour,  then  follows  the  corpse,  either  of 
an  abortive,  or  some  infant :  if  a  larger 
one,  then  (he  corpse  of  some  one  come  to 
age.      If  there   oe   seen   two,   three,  or 


more,  of  different  sixes,  some  big,  some 
small,  then  shall  so  many  corpses  pass 
together  and  of  such  ages  or  degrees.  If 
two  candles  come  from  different  places, 
and  be  seen  to  meet,  the  corpses  will  do 
the  same ;  and  if  any  of  these  candles  be 
seen  to  turn  aside,  through  some  by-path, 
leading  to  the  church,  the  following 
corpse  will  be  found  to  take  exactly  the 
same  way.  Sometimes  these  candles 
point  out  the  places  where  persons  shall 
sicken  and  die.  They  have  also  pre- 
dicted the  drowning  of  persons  passing  a 
ford.    All  this  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  Davis. 

Another  kind  of  fiery  apparition  pe- 
culiar to  Wales  is  wliat  u  called  the 
tan-we  or  tanwed.  This  appeareth,  says 
Mr.  Davis,  to  our  seeming,  in  the  lower 
region  of  the  air,  straight  and  long,  not 
much  unlike  a  glaive.  It  moves  or  shoots 
directly  and  level  (as  who  should  say  111 
hit),  but  far  more  slowly  than  falling 
stars.  It  lighteneth  all  the  air  and  ground 
where  it  passeth,  lasteth  three  or  four 
miles  or  more,  for  aught  is  known,  be- 
cause no  roan  seeth  the  rising  or  beginning 
of  it ;  and,  when  it  fells  to  the  ground,  it 
spark  teth  and  lighteth  all  about  These 
commonly  announce  th^  death  or  de- 
cease of  freeholders  by  felling  on  their 
lands;  and  you  shall  scarce  bury  any 
such  with  lis,  says  Mr.  Davis,  be  he  but 
a  lord  of  a  house  and  nrden,  but  you 
shall  find  some  one  at  his  burial  that 
hath  seen  this  fire  fell  on  some  part  of  his 
lands. 

According  to  the  same  worthy  Mr. 
Davis,  these  appearances  have  been 
seen  by  the  person  whose  death  they 
foretold:  two  instances  of  which  Mr. 
Davis  records  as  having  happened  in  his 
own  family.  Also,  in  the  **  tfambrian  Re- 
gister, 8vo.,  1796,^  p.  431,  we  read  of 
''  A  veiy  commonly-received  opinion,  that 
within  the  diocese  of  St.  David's,  a  short 
space  before  death,  a  light  is  seen  pro- 
ceeding from  the  house,  and  sometimes^ 
as  has  been  asserted,  from  the  very  bed 
where  the  sick  person  lies,  and  pursuel 
its  way  to  the  church  where  he  or  she  is 
to  be  interred,  precisely  in  the  same 
track  in  which  the  funeral  is  afterwards 
to  follow.  This  light  is  called  canwyli 
corptf  or  die  corpse  candle.** 


h.  m. 

October  Sl.^Day  breaks    . 

.     5  15 

Son  rises    •    . 

.    r    9 

—  sets     .    .. 

.     4  51 

Twilight  ends 

.     6  45 
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Al  leiiRlh  it  tfOmM  ■mong'  the  forest  oalu, 

Wiih  MbbinB  ebbi,  and  uproai  feathering  high  ^ 
Tlie  tcnrcd.  hoarse  r«ven  on  in  cradle  croaki. 
And  ttockdove-flockx  in  hurried  terrors  fly. 
While  the  blue  hawk  hangs  o'er  ihem  in  the  sky.— 
The  hedgei  hastens  from  the  storm  heguD, 
To  seek  «  shelter  that  may  keep  him  dry ; 
And  fornien  low  bent,  the  wind  to  shuo, 

Rci<rce  hear  amid  the  strife  the  poacher's  muiierms  gun- 
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The  ploughman  hears  its  humnjing  rage  begin, 

And  hies  for  shelter  from  his  naked  toil ; 

Buttoning  his  doublet  closer  to  his  chin,' 

He  bends  and  scampers  o'er  the  elting  soil. 

While  clouds  above  him  in  wild  fury  boil, 

And  winds  drive  heavily  the  beating  rain ; 

He  turns  his  back  to  catch  his  breath  awhile 

Then  ekes  his  speed  and  faces  it  again,         ' 
To  seek  the  shepherd's  hut  beside  the  rushy  plain. 
T»ie  boy,  tnat  scareth  from  the  spiry  wheat 

The  melancholy  crow — in  hurry  weaves, 

BeneaOi  an  ivied  tree,  his  sheltering  seal, 

Of  rushy  flags  and  sedges  tied  in  sheaves, 

Or  from  the  field  a  shock  of  stubble  thieves 

■^ere  he  doth  dithering  sit,  and  entertain 

His  ey<»  with  marking  the  storm-driven  leaves : 

A„^  JP^- "^  "T  u*'*''^  ^*  'P"°»  *«8«  had  ta'en, 
And  wishing  m  his  heart  'twas  summer-time  again! 

Clare's  Shephertfi  Calendtr. 
In  tne'*  Raven's  Almanacke  for  1609."         Fr«f«  tk^« 
by  ^o™..  Decker,  the.  i,  ,  ^    A.^Zu'^^Z' ^^V^.T. 


r  1-  •"^'""« —  Auiuuiiip,  ine  naroer 
of  the  yeare,  that  sheares  bushes,  hedges, 
and  trees ;  the  ragged  prodigall  that  con- 
sumes  al  and  leaves  himself  nothing;  the 
arrantest  he^g^  amongst  al   the   foure 


---  i.«..w^  V,  ^iicjrear  is  oeuer  enuiied 
to  the  appellation  of  The  Season  of  Philo- 
sophic Enthusiasm,  than  the  close  of 
Autumn.  There  is  in  the  aspect  of  every 
thing  which  surrounds  us,  as  the  sun  is 


quarters,  anfthe  most  (fiseased,  as  beine  sii^kinr  hfr.  T"  k  ?  "*'  **  '*!?  *""  « 
alwaies  troubled  with  the  h\lml  siol?  ?''''''"» ^^^^"^  the  honzon,  on  a  fine  even- 
™...  *!.: ,.J_°  .*"?   '*""?8f  s»ck-     ,ng  of  October /qr  November),  all  that 


nesse ;  this  murderer  of  the  Spring,  this 
theef  to  Summer,  and  bad  companion  to 
Winter ;  seemes  to  come  in  according  to 
his  old  custome,  when  the  Sun  sits  like 
Justice  with  a  pair  of  scales  in  his  hand, 
weymg  no  more  houres  to  the  day  then 
he  does  to  the  night,  as  he  did  before  in 
his  vernall  progresse,  when  he  rode  on  a 
Rana;    but  this   bald-pated    Autumnus 
wil  be  seen  walking  up  and  down  groves, 
medows,  fields,  woods,  parks  and  pas- 
tures,  blasting  of  fruites,   and    beatine 
leaves   from  their  trees,  when   common 
high-wayes  shall  be  strewed  with  boughes 
in  mockery  of  Summer  and  in  triumph 
o    ner  death ;  and  when  the  doores  of 
Usurers  shall  be  strewed    with   greene 
hearbs,  to  doe  honour  to  poor  Brides  that 
have  no  dowrie  (but  their  honestie)  to 
their  marriage :  when  the  worid  lookes 
like  olde  Chaos,  and  that  Plentie  is  turned 
into  Penurie,  and  beautie  into  uglinesse : 
when   Men    ride   (the   second   time)   to 
Bathe— and  when  unthrif^es  fly  amongst 
Hen-spaiTowes,  yet  bring  home  all  the 
fea  hers  they  earned  out :  Then  say  that 
Autumne  raignes,  then  is  the  true  fall  of 
the  leafe,  because  the  worid  and  the  yeare 
tume  over  a  new  leafe.' 


can  hush  the  troubled  passions  to  repose, 
yet  all  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  calculated 
to  elevate  the  mind,  and  awaken  the  imagi- 
nation.  The  gently  agitated  and  i-efreshing 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  though  at  inter- 
vals broken  in  upon  by  the  fitful  and  pro- 
tracted moaning  of  the  voiceful  wind  ;  the 
deep  brown  shadows  which  are  gradually 
enveloping  the  many-coloured  woods, 
and  diffusing  over  the  extended  landscape 
a  solemn  and  not  unpleasing  obscurity  ; 
the  faint  and  fiirewell  music  of  the  latest 
warblers,  and  the  waning  splendor  of  the 
western  sky,  almost  insensibly  dispose 
the  intellectual  roan  to  serious  and  sub- 
lime associations.  It  is  then  we  people 
the  retiring  scene  with  more  than  earthly 
forms ;  it  is  then  we  love 

to  listen  to  the  hollow  sighs 
Through  the  half.leaileM  wood  that  breathes 

the  gale. 
For  at  aach  hourt  the  shadowy  phantom  pale 
Oft  seems  to  fleet  before  the  Poet's  eyes  ; 
Strange  souads  are  heard,  and  monmful 
melodies 
As  of  night-wanderers  who  their  woes  bewail. 

ChmrkM€  amiih. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  prostrate 
fHirselves  with  aeep  humility  before  the 
itirone  of  that  Almighty  being  who 
fields,  directs,  and  limits  the  career  of 
an.  element  which,  if  let  loose  on  this 
irm  globe,  would  winnow  it  to  dust. 

When  we  behold  the  birds  that  wing 
•heir  way  through  this  immeasurable  void, 
Through  what  vast  tracts  and  undiscovered 
paths  they  seek  their  distant  food  ;  with 
^hat  love  and  gratitude  should  we  not 
leflect,  that  if  he  in  mercy  has  become 
their  pilot  and  their  guide,  how  much 
ctLore  will  he  prove  to  us  a  sure  and  never 
filing  protector. 

And  when  we  turn  our  eyes  from  earth, 
ts  falling  leaves  and  fading  aspect,  its 
^thering  gloom  and  treacherous  meteors, 
to  that  great  and  glorious  vault  where 
6urn  the  steady  lamps  of  heaven,  or 
where,  shooting  into  interminable  space, 
Aow  streams  of  inextinguishable  lustre, 
we  are  almost  instinctively  reminded,  that 
uere  our  days  are  r  mbered,  that  on  this 
low  planet  brief  •  the  time  the  oldest 
being  lives,  and  ftiftt,  passing  from  this 
transitory  state,  we  are  destined  to  pur- 
sue our  course  in  regions  of  ever^uring 
Kght,  in  worlds  of  never-changing  beauty. 

It  is  owing  to  these,  and  similar  re- 
jections, which  it  has  been  the  business 
fvf  this  paper  to  tocumulate,  that  autumn 


has  ^been  ever  felt  as  more  peculiarly  the 
Season  of  Religious  Hope.  Amid  vicis- 
situde and  decay,  amid  apparent  ruin  and 
destruction,  we  behold  the  seeds  of  life 
and  renovation ;  for  he  who  pervades  and 
dwells  with  all  things,  the  unchangeable 
and  immortal  Spirit,  has  so  ordained  the 
course  of  organi'^d  nature,  that  not  only 
is  life  the  precursor  of  death,  but  the 
latter  is  essential  to  the  renewal  of  ex- 
istence, a  chain  and  catenation,  a  cycle,  as 
it  were,  of  vitality,  which  tells  us,  in  the 
strongest  language  of  analogy,  that  if  such 
seem  the  destiny  of  irrational  nature,  if 
thus  she  die  to  live  again,  how  assured 
should  be  the  hope  of  intellectual  being. 
To  him  who  views  the  temporary  deso- 
lation of  the  year  with  no  consolatory 
thought — who  sees  not,  in  the  seeming 
ruin  which  surrounds  him,  any  hope  or 
emblem  of  a  better  world,  who  hears 
not  the  accents  of  dying  nature  responding 
to  the  voice  of  revelation,  and  telling  of 
a  Spring  beyond  the  grave~-to  him 
who  is  insensible  to  reliances  such  as 
these,  to  hopes  which  can  whisper  peace, 
and  soothe  the  evils  of  mortality,  how 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  must  appear 
all  the  uses  of  this  feverish  existence. 
He  may  be  told,  in  the  language  of  the 
poet,  in  the  language  of  faith  and  heart- 
felt  consolation. 


To  you  the  beauties  of  the  autumnal  year 
Make  mournful  emblems,  and  you  think  of  man 
Doom'd  to  the  grave's  long  winter,  spirit  broke. 
Bending  beneath  the  burden  of  his  years, 
Sensenduird  and  fretful,  full  of  aches  and  pains, 
Yet  clinging  still  to  life.    To  me  they  show 
The  calm  decay  of  nature,  when  the  mind 
Retains  its  strength,  and  in  the  languid  eye 
Religion's  holy  hopes  kindle  a  joy 
That  toakes  old  age  look  lovely.    All  to  you 
f  s  daric  and  cheerless ;  you  in  this  fair  world 
See  tome  destrojfing  principle  abroad. 
Air,  earth,  and  water  full  or  living  things 
Each  on  the  other  preying ;  and  the  ways 
Of  roan,  a  strange  perplexing  labyrinth. 
Where  crimes  and  miseries,  each  producing  each. 
Render  life  loathsome,  and  destroy  the  hope 
That  should  in  death  bring  comfort.     Oh,  my  friend, 
That  thy  faith  were  as  mine !  that  thou  could'st  see 
Death  still  producing  life,  and  evil  still 
Working  its  own  destruction;  could'st  behold 
The  strifes  and  tumults  of  this  troubled  world     - 
With  the  strong  eye  that  sees  the  promised  dav 
Dawn  thro'  this  night  of  tempest  1  all  things  then 
Would  minister  to  joy  ;  then  should  thine  heart 
Be  healed  and  harmonized,  and  thou  should'st  feel 
God,  always,  every  where,  and  all  in  all. 


SatUhey, 

2  T  a 
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AuMEirtART  Calendar. 


Though  NoTember  is  proverbially  th« 
gloomiest  month  in  the  year,  it  is  Gon<pi- 
coously  rich  in  beef,  mutton,  veai,  pork, 
and  house-lamb,  as  well  at  in  fish, 
poultry,  game,  and  wild  fowl.  Thus,  by 
an  admirable  proTision  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  at  the  season  when  the  human 
appetite  is  increasing  in  strength,  the 
means  of  gratifying  it  are  mulUplied. 
Among  the  infinite  variety  of  dish€s 
formed,  or  compounded  of  these  elements, 
it  is  diflScttU  to  distinguish  any  one  which 
peculiarly  belongs  to  this  division  of  the 
year;  the  difference  of  Uste  or  choice 
being  most  obsenrableat  the  neriod  when 
its  objects  are  most  diversified.  Yet  pork 
during  the  winter  months  is  in  universal 
lequest,  not  only  as  being  of  itself  an 
excellent  plain  dish  either  roast  or  boiled, 
but  as  affording  the  chief  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  sausages,  fcc.  When 
boiled  lU  usual  escort  is  peas-pudding. 
llafV'SOup  may  be  noticed  as  a  rich  and 
seasonable  luxury.  There  is  now  also  a 
great  consumption  of  oysters,  as  well  in 
their  simple  state  as  scolloped,  stewed, 
roasted,  or  served  up  in  sauce  for  fowls, 
beef-steaks,  fcc. 

The  season  for  sprats  commences  on 
Lord  Mayor's  day,  the  9th  ot  November, 
which  is  more  eminently  distinguished  by 
the  magnificent  and  sumptuous  dinner 
given  in  Guildhall,  in  honor  of  the  new 
chief  magistrate  of  the  ci^  of  London, 
when  the  choicest  dishes  in  season,  and 
every  delicacy  which  wealth  can  procure, 
or  culinary  skill  devise,  are  produced  in 
a  style  worthy  the  great  occasion. 


^  Veoetable  Garden  Directory. 

Early  peas  and  masagan  beans ;  also 
short-topped  radish ;  to  be  covered  with 
litter  dunng  hard  frosts. 

PioHi 
For  sMdy  cabbag»-stalks»  also  beet-root 
and  carrot 

TrampiaiU 
August-town  cabbage  plants. 

Earthly 
Brocoli,  cauliflower,  and  cabbage 
rlants  effectually,  drawing  the  earth  close 
about  the  stems,  and  placing  it  ridge* 
ways,  but  not  so  high  as  t»  bury  any  leaf- 
stalks. 


Taktyp 
Beet-ioots,  carrots,  pusneps,  and  some 
celery ;  remove  them  to  a  dry  cellar*  or 
bury  them  in  sand* 

Dresi 

Artichoke  and  asparagus  bedi. 

Rouime  aiUure, 
Dig  and  trench  vacant  ground  in  th« 
driest  weather  that  the  season  will  afford. 
Remove  and  protect  endive,  celery,  also 
Cape  brocoli  and  autumnal  cauliflowers, 
by  placing  them  in  an  out-house,  im- 
mersed in  sand  to  the  lower  extremities  of 
the  flower  stems,  where  they  ramify  from 
the  stalk.  By  such  means,  these  choice 
vegetables  may  be  had  during  the  deptk 
of  winter. 


All  Saints,  or  All  Halpows. 

Mr.  Britton  observes,  in  his  ^  Cathe^ 
dral  Antiquities,'*  that  many  popish  super- 
stitions are  visible  througbout   all  tbe 
Srincipality  of  WaAes.    In  the  coun^  of 
lonmooth,  more  particularly,  a  custom 
prevails  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
inhabitants,  both  catholics  and  protestants, 
of  begging  bread   for  the  souls  of  the 
departed  on  the  first  of  November,  or 
All  Saints  day :  the  bread  thus  distributed 
is  called  dole  bread.     Another  ancient 
castom  is  still  prevalent  in  Monmouth- 
shire, that  of  strewing  the  graves  of  tbe 
departed  and  the  church-yard  with  flowers 
and  evergreens,  on  festive  and  holy  days- 
November  1, 1726,  died  Lewis  Maxi- 
milian Mahomet,  a  Turk,  who  had  been 
taken  by  the  Imperialists  in  Hungary, 
with  Mustapba,  his  eountryman.    Ma- 
homet vras  suppoeed  to  be  the  son  of  a 
bashaw.    They  both  went  into  the  service 
of  George  Lewis,  then  electoral  prince  of 
Hanover,  whose  life  they  are  supposed  to 
have  saved,  at  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Vienna,  in  1685,  when  the  prince  was 
wounded.     This  mussulman  became  a 
christian,    and    received   his    baotismal 
name  of  Lewis  from  his  patron,  who  was 
one  of  his  godfothers,  and  Maximilian, 
from  the  prince  Maximilian,  who  also 
honored  him  as  a  sponsor.    When  prince 
George  Lewis  ascended  the  British  throne 
as  G^rge  I.,  Mahomet  and  Mustapha 
came  with    him  to  England,  and    the 
former  was  always  about  the  royal  per^ 
son.    By  some  they  are  called  pages  of 
the  back  stairs ;  by  others,  attendants  in 
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the  priyy  chamber.  They  certainly  were 
admitted  into  great  familiarity,  and  their 
inflaence  was  so  great,  that,  in  a  dispatch 
of  Count  Broglio  to  the  king  of  France, 
they  are  mentioned  as  possessing  a  large 
share  of  His  Majesty's  confidence. — 
These  two  foreigners,**  says  Mr.  Coxe, 
^  obtained  considerable  sums  of  money 
for  recommending  to  places."  Mahomet 
died  of  a  dropsy,  and  in  the  *'  Historical 
Register"  he  is  called,  **  valet  de  chambre 
to  His  Majestv."  He  left  a  fiunily  by  a 
Hanoverian  of  good  birth,  who  survived 
him,  and  well  provided  for  them.  It  has 
been  asserted,  upon  good  authority,  tliat 
after  Mahomet  came  to  England,  he  paid 
the  debts  of  above  three  hundred  persons 
who  lay  confined  for  petty  sums,  and  re- 
leased them  from  prison.  Forty  years, 
attendance  upon  courts,  those  nurseries 
of  flattery  ana  deceit,  made  not  the  least 
impression  upon  him.  '<  He  deserved 
power,  fbr  no  other  acts  of  his  are  known, 
than  those  of  beneficence  and  humanity, 
which,  upon  every  occasion,  he  exercised 
in  their  full  degree.  In  him  the  dis- 
tressed never  wanted  a  friend.  Never  did 
he  burden  the  royal  ear  |vith  complaints ; 
nor  ever  presume  to  ask  a  favor,  though 
at  the  most  awful  distance,  for  himself." 
Pope  thus  records  Mahomet*s  worth  in  a 
poetical  epistle  :-— 

From  pe^  or  bishop  'tb  ao  easy  thing 
To  draw  the  man  who  loves  his  God  or  king. 
Alas  !  I  oopy  (or  my  draught  would  fail) 
From  Honesi  Mah'mct,  or  plain  Paison  Hala. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Mahomet,  and 
another  of  Mustapha,  on  the  great  stair- 
case of  Kensington-palace,  painted  by 
Kent.* 


JOHN  FRANSHAM, 
ov  Norwich. 

John  Fransham,  a  learned  and  eccentric 
schoolmaster  at  Norwich,  was  bom  in 
that  city  in  March  1730,  and  died  there  on 
the  1  St  of  February,  1810.  His  father  was 
sexton  of  St.  George's  parish ;  and  there 
he  was  educated  as  boys  in  his  condition 
usually  are,  wiih  the  addition  of  Latin 
from  Mr.  Pagan :  in  consideration  of  his 
dawnine  talents,  he  derived  much  gra* 
taitous  instruction  from  Dr.  John  Taylor. 
While  quite  a  boy  he  composed  some 
sermons,  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Salter,  then 

•  Noble. 


minister  of  St.  Georse's,  presented  to  the 
dean,  who  expressed  his  approbation  of 
their  language  and  manner.  He  applied 
himself  to  a  course  of  preparatory  study 
for  the  University,  with  a  view  to  go  into 
the  church,  in  which  design  he  was  en- 
couraged by  pecuniary  aid  from  a  relation, 
who  promised  to  continue  it  while  he  re- 
mained at  college.  Before  Fransham 
could  be  entered,  this  relation  died ;  and, 
his  friends  not  beiog  able  to  afford  even 
his  ordinary  maintenance,  he  was  placed 
with  another  relation,  a  cooper,  at  Wy- 
mondham,  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of 
making  tubs  and  barrels.  He  deserted 
this  employment  in  about  three  weeks, 
and  resorted  to  various  expedients  for 
maintaining  himself  by  his  pen.  None 
of  these  were  successful,  and,  on  his  father 
observing  that  he  could  not  supply  him 
with  clothing,  for  that  in  the  article  of 
shoes  only  he  had  of  late  been  very  ex- 
pensive, the  son  immediately  resolved  to 
discard  shoes  and  stockings.  His  per- 
sistence in  this  resolution  for  nearly  three 
vears,  with  other  eccentricities,  induced 
his  fhther  to  suspect  that  his  intellects 
were  disordered.  This  was  a  mistake.—- 
Fransham  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  the 
situation  of  writing  clerk  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Marshall,  an  attorney,  where  he 
found  little  of  philosophy  or  literature,  in 
compensation  for  laborious  confinement 
and  monotonous  drudgery.  He  quitted 
the  attorney's  to  learn  weaving  under 
Daniel  Wright,  a  journeyman,  with  whom 
he  continued  two  years,  and  supported 
himself  almost  wholly  by  the  loom. 

There  was  a  peculiar  bent  in  Fran- 
sham's-  inclinations.  He  had  early  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  to  philosophy 
and  the  muses,  and  detested  every  species 
of  manual  employment  vrhich  hindered 
him  from  either  thinking  or  conversing 
upon  his  favorite  subjects.  The  hammer 
ot  the  cooperage,  and  the  copying  of  con- 
veyances, restrained  him  from  boUi,  but, 
as  a  weaver,  he  was  happy.  Daniel 
Wriffht  was  after  his  own  heart — a  self- 
taught  man  of  talent,  unaided  by  the 
smiles  of  fortune  or  the  assistance  of  the 
great.  Wright  had  acquired  considerable 
knowledge,  and  reflected  deeply.  Fran- 
sham used  to  say  he  was  one  who  could 
discourse  well  on  the  ^  nature  and  fitness 
of  things— he  possessed  a  fine  philoso- 
phical spirit— -a  soul  well  purified  from 
vulgar  errors."  The  nature  of  their  em- 
ployment allowed  them  to  converse  to- 
gether fbr    several    hours  in    the    dA^* 
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Franaham  placed  hU  loom  opposite  to 
Wright's/  and  while  at  their  occupation 
they  discoursed  without  interruption  to 
their  employment.      Wright  died;  and 
Fransham  was  again  unsettled.     He  lost 
a  friend  of  kindred  spirit,  who  stimulated 
his  exertions,  encouraged  his  progressy 
and  rewarded  his  labors :  and,  soon  after 
this  bereavement,  Fransham  formed  the 
resolution  of  visiting  the  Highlands.    He 
had  acquired  a  high  esteem  for  the  Scottish 
character,   and  seemed  to  consider  Scot- 
land as  a  country  happily  placed  between 
riches  and  poverty.     He  was  now  about 
eighteen,  and  he  desired  to  place  himself 
under  able  professors  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  as  long  as  his 
finances   would  permit,   and  afterwards 
explore  the  Highlands.    He  strolled  to 
Yarmouth,    whence    he    embarked    for 
North  Shields,  wiUi  an  intention  of  walk- 
ing  to  the  Highlands ;   but  at  Newcastle 
his  means  of  proceeding  feiled,  and  there 
he  enlisted   for  a  soldier  into  the  Old 
Buffs,  from  which  regiment  he  was  soon 
discharged,  because  he  was  too  bandy- 
legged for  the  service.     Without  further 
resources  he  could  not  go  to  Scotland ; 
and  be  walked  back  to  Norwich,  with 
three   haJf-pence  in  this  pocket,  and   a 
plaid  he  had  bought  on  the  way.     It  was 
probably  about  this  time  that— strange  to 
say — Fransham   joined    a    company    of 
strolling  players,  who  were  accustomed  to 
perform  m  a  bam  at  Aylesham,  in  Nor- 
folk.    He  was  deemed  the  fittest  person 
to    perform    Acasto,    in   the   Oi^han — 
Foigard  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem — laffo  in 
Othello — and  Shylock  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice.    The  performances  did  not 
**  draw,''  and  the  manager  paid  his  com- 
pany with  turnips.     Fransham  had  prof- 
fered bis  services  for  whatever  value  the 
manager  might  set  upon  them.     He  ex- 
pressed himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  tur- 
nips and  water,  till  one  of  the  performers, 
aware  of    Fransham*s  honesty   and   his 
rising  merits  as  an  actor,  told  him  the 
turnips  were  stolen  from  the  neighboorinff 
fields.      It    proved   to    be  a   fact,  and 
Fransham  indignantly  threw  up  his  ar- 
ticles. 

Fransham  now  engaged  himself  as  a 

Erivate  tutor  to  the  children  of  Mr. 
«man,  a  farmer  at  Hellesdon :  this  was 
about  the  year  1750.  At  the  end  of  two 
or  three  years  this  source  of  support  failed 
him,  ana  he  once  more  had  recourse  to 
the  occupation  of  writing  for  attorneys 
and  authors.     In  this  latter  capacity,  he 


was   employed    by    the    Rev.    Samuel 
Bourne,  formerly  minister  of  tiie  Octagon 
Chapel  at  Norwich.   He  was  then  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  became  a  member  of 
a  society  established  about  that  period  in 
Norwich,  among  men  of  original  minda 
and  small  incomes,  for  their  mutual  im- 
provement in  mathematics  and  experi- 
mental philo8(^hy.     There  he  formed  ao 
acquaintance  with  John  Barnard,  a  humble 
weaver,  distinguished  for  high  attainments 
in  the  mathematical  sciences ;  and  with 
Clover,  a  skilful  veterinary  surgeon^  who 
excelled  in  mathematics  and  natural  phi* 
losophy.     Clover's  knowledge  of  ma&ie- 
roatics  was  superior  to  that  of  Fransham^ 
but  Fransham  was  Clover's  superior  in 
the  classics;   they  discovered  that  they 
could  be  of  service  to  each  otfier,  and 
formed  a  friendly  connezioD.    At  Clover's 
farriery  they  worked  Latin  exercises,  and 
mathematical  problems,  upon  a  slate  hung 
i^inst  the  forge.     Thus  each  was  tutor  ^ 
and  pupil  to  the  other.     After  correcting  * 
a  theme,  or  discussing  the  properties  of 
the  circle,  Fransham  earned  his  frugal 
meal    by  coodueting   hone  the  horses 
which  Clover  hfd  shod.     The  meal  was 
not,  however,  bestowed  as  a  reward  fur 
this  sort  of  service.      His  kindness  to 
animals  in  general,  and  his  attachment  to 
horses  in  particular,  prompted   him  to 
earnestly  entreat  that  he  mignt  be  allowed 
the  liberty  of  leading  home — for  he  would 
not  be  so  cruel  as  to  ride— the  horses 
after  they  were  shod,  that  he  might  save 
them  ftt)m  sufferings  he  had  often  seen 
inflicted.      His  constant  and  kind  per. 
formance  of  this  duty  procured  him  the 
ill  will  of  Clover's  workmen,  and  for  litis 
offensive  humanity  they  avenged  them- 
selves by  purposely  throwing  hot  horse- 
shoes about  the  shop,  with  which  Fran- 
sham, owing  to  the  nakedness  of  his  feet, 
several  tiroes  burnt  himself.     His  suffer- 
ings on  these  occasions  convinced  ■  him 
that  he  must  either  wear  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, or  forego  the  pleasure  of  befriending 
his  favorite  animals;    and,  rather  than 
forego  the  pleasures  of  pure  benevolence, 
he  submitted  to  once  more  cover  his  legs 
and  feet.    Tlie  torture  which  he  saw  at 
Clover's,  by  what  he  emphatically  den< - 
minated  in  his  writings  ^the  Ei^glish,  but 
brutal  and  barbarous  customs  of  horse- 
docking  and  horse-nicking,*'  filled   him 
with  astonishment  and  horror;   and  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  practice^  by 
nny  individual,  was  to  him  a  criterion  of 
the  character  of  the  man ;  insomuch,  that 
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being  once  asked,  during  a  contest  for 
members  of  parliament,  which  of  the  can- 
didates he  would  vote  for  if  he  had  a 
vote,  he  replied,  "  I  would  vote  for  him 
who  has  humanity  enough  to  drive  long« 
tailed  horses." 

From  this  time,  about  1760  to  1771, 
Fransharo  continued  to  support  himself 
by  occasionally  assisting  authors  and 
attorneys,  and  giving  lessons  in  the  classics 
and  mathematics.  During  this  period 
tlie  Chute  family,  with  whom  Fransham's 
sister  lived  as  housekeeper,  allowed  him 
to  sleep  in  their  Norwich  house,  and  to 
use  their  library.  One  morning  early, 
while  in  bed,  he  thought  he  distinctly 
heard  young  Mr.  Chute  call  him ;  and, 
on  the  repetition  of  the  voice,  dressed 
himself,  and  went  down  stairs  to  meet 
him.  He  neither  found  that  gentleman  nor 
any  one  else,  and  very  composedly  returned 
to  his  rest.  On  mentioning  the  circum- 
stance to  his  sister,  she  predicted  the 
death  of  the  young  Mr.  Chute,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  indisposed  at  Picken- 
ham ;  and  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  they 
received  information  that  he  had  died 
during  the  preceding  night.  By  Mr. 
Chute's  death  he  was  deprived  of  a  mate- 
rial portion  of  support.  He  had  very 
little  business  from  attorneys,  no  employ- 
ment from  authors,  and  scarcely  a  single 
private  pupil.  His  income  was  not  equal 
to  his  wants,  and,  to  prepare  for  the  worst 
possible  condition,  he  tried  with  how  little 
expense  he  could  sustain  nature.  Every 
day  he  bought  a  farthing*s-worth  of  pota- 
toes, and,  having  previously  purchased  a 
farthing's-worth  ot  salt,  he  reserved  one 
potatoe  from  his  daily  stock,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  salt  which  he  ate  with 
the  remainder.  By  boiling  the  potatoes 
at  the  fire  of  the  host  with  whom  he 
lodged,  and  by  making  a  dinner  his  only 
meal,  he  maintained  himself  for  some 
time  at  the  rate  of  a  farthing  a  day.  That 
he  might  be  fully  prepared  for  abject  and 
fugitive  poverty,  he  resolved  to  try  the 
possibility  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air, 
and  repaired  one  night  to  Mouse-hold- 
heath,  some  high  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norwich,  and  there,  with  a  plaid 
for  his  covering,  a  green  turf  for  his  pillow, 
and  the  firmament  for  his  canopy,  he  slept 
till  he  was  awakened  by  the  song  of  the 
sky-lark,  and  the  dews  of  the  morning. 
The  night  damps  afflicted  him  with  a 
violent  cold,  and  he  never  repeated  the 
experiment.  He  now  began  to  practise  a 
singular  exerc'.se,  by   throwing    a  stick 


loaded  with  lead  at  one  end,  and  pacing 
the  distance  from  the  place  of  projection 
to  the  place  of  fall,  he  ascertained,  from 
the  increasing  length  of  that  distance,  the 
increase  of  his  muscular  power  and  skill 
in  throwing.  After  a  time  he  exchanged 
this  relaxation  for  the  less  laborious  exer- 
cise of  playing  with  balls  and  marbles, 
beating  a  drum,  and  blowing  the  hautboy. 
On  the  latter  instrument  he  performed 
well,  and  was  accustomed  to  secrete  him- 
self in  the  thickets  of  a  neighbouring 
wood,  and  so  ''charm  the  listening  shades.'' 
According  to  Mr.  W.  Saint,  from  whose 
Memoirs  of  Fransham  these  particulars 
are  derived,  about  1770,  or  1771,  Mr. 
Samuel  Leeds,  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  a  former  pupil  of  Fran- 
sham's,  went  to  London  with  a  view  to 
{>ractise  physic.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
ate  Dr.  Fothergill,  Leeds  was  summoned 
by  the  college  of  physicians  to  undergo 
an  examination  concerning  his  knowledge 
and  skill  in  medicine.  The  better  to  ac- 
quit himself  in  Latin,  he  sent  for  Fransham 
to  London,  whose  services  were  rewarded 
with  a  guinea  a-week.  Fransham  remained 
in  the  metropolis  about  nine  months, 
confining  his  instructions  wholly,  perhaps, 
to  Dr.  I^eds,  of  whom  he  used  to  speak 
in  terms  of  high  commendation,  for  his 
unassuming  modesty,  and  ino£fensive  cha- 
racter. Dr.  Leeds  had  obtained  a  consi- 
derable practice  in  his  neighbourhood^ 
near  the  monument;  but  his  practice 
declined,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
from  the  unkind  treatment  which,  Fran- 
sham used  to  say,  he  had  experienced 
from  Dr.  Fothergill.  While  in  Lon- 
don, Fransham  knew  the  under  libra- 
rian at  the  queen's  palace,  who,  being 
intimate  with  Foote,  acquainted  him  with 
the  eccentricities  of  Fransham,  and  the 
deportment  of  Leeds ;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  pupil  and  the  tutor  were  dramatised, 
and  exhibited  to  the  public  as  Dr.  Last 
and  Johnny  Macpherson. 

After  Fransham's  return  to  Norwich, 
about  1771  or  1772,  he  attended  the 
family  of  the  llev.  Dr.  Cooper,  at  Brooke, 
to  which  place  he  walked  on  the  Saturday, 
and  remained  till  the  Monday  morning  or 
evening.  This  he  did  every  week  for 
two  years,  during  the  summer  season,  till, 
finding  the  walk  too  long,  he  relinquished 
his  attendance  on  the  following  year.  He 
had  not  received  any  remuneration  for 
these  walks  and  instruction,  beyond 
board  and  lodging  while  with  the  family. 
In  tho  course  of  time  Dr.  Cooper  obtained 
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tbe  living  of  great  Yarmouth,  aod,  Fran- 
Kham's  pecuniary  circumstances  being 
exceedingly  low,  he  submitted  to  a  friend 
whether  his  attendance  at  Brooke  might 
not  be  deserving  of  something  more  than 
the  hospitable  reception  he  had  always 
received;  adding  thsat,  if  he  could  consider 
his  instructions  worth  a  guinea,  that  sum 
would  be  very  serviceable.  His  friend 
advised  him  to  write  to  Dr.  Cooper  on 
the  subject;  to  which  Fransharo  replied 
that  he  had  never  written  a  letter  to  any 
person  in  his  life,  and  was  wholly  unequal 
to  the  task ;  and  /equested  him  to  indite 
such  a  letter  for  him  as  he  might  think 
suitable.  Fransham  had  written  whole 
volumes  upon  various  subjects,  had  dis- 
cussed the  comparative  merits  of  poets, 
orators,  and  philosophers,  and  so  early 
us  his  eighteenth  yeat  had  written  an 
epistle  against  the  fear  of  death  ;  yet  he 
had  reached  his  fiftieth  without  penning  a 
single  letter,  and  now  felt  himself  wholly 
unequal  to  the  undertaking.  The  letter 
to  Dr.  Cooper  was  written  for  htm,  and 
Fransham  copied  it.  In  purport  it 
■imply  stated  that,  if  the  Dr.  thought 
Fransham*s  services  to  the  family  worthy 
of  more  remuneration  than  his  meat  and 
bed,  a  guinea,  or  a  less  sum,  would  be 
highly  acceptable.  A  new  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself;  for  he  who  had  never 
written  a  letter  had  never  learned  to  fold 
one.  He  exercised  his  ingenuity  in 
doubling  and  redoubling  this,  until  he 
was  again  obliged  to  resort  to  his  friend 
for  assistance.  The  epistle  vrat  tent  by  the 
post :  day  after  day  elapsed ;  no  answer 
arrived;  and  Fransham  expressed  a  de- 
termination that,  as  he  had  been  so  unsuc- 
cessful  in  his  first,  he  would  never  venture 
a  second  attempt  at  correspondence.  At 
length  a  letter  arrived  from  Dr.  Cooper, 
inclosing,  not  the  utmost  of  Fransham's 
expectations,  a  guinea,  but  a  five  pound 
note,  with  a  kind  apology  for  the  delay 
occasioned  by  the  doctor's  absence,  warm 
expressions  of  thanks  for  Fransham's 
instructive  attentions,  of  regret  that  the 
too  great  distance  prevented  a  renewal  of 
them,  and  with  a  generous  and  pressing 
invitation  to  him  to  spend  a  few  weeks 
with  Dr.  Cooper  and  his  &niiW,  not  as  a 
preceptor,  but  as  a  friend.  The  doctor's 
remittance  was  affluence  to  Fransham ;  it 
enabled  him  for  some  time  to  support 
himself  comfortably,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  means  of  finally  disencumbering 
him.  His  reputation  for  ability  as  a 
teacher  procured  successive  applications 


to  him  for  tuition  in  the  claencs  and 
mathematics,  from  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable families  in  Norwich.  At  that 
time  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  dty 
who  could  give  able  instruction  in  both 
these  branches,  and  young  men  who  were 
designed  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  were 
chiefly  indebted  to  his  preparatory  assist*- 
ance,  before  they  were  entered  for  the 
universities. 

Fransham  now  opened  a  kind  of  school, 
from  six  o'clock  till  eight  in  the  morning, 
during  summer,  and  during  the  same 
hours  in  the  evening  of  winter.  This  was 
a  fttvorable  arrangement  for  youth  destined 
to  become  attorneys,  chemists,  or  medical 
practitioneray  or  to  enter  on  professions 
which  required  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
the  exact  sciences.  Fransham's  pecuniary 
circumstances  improved.  He  obtained 
from  fifleen  to  twenty  pupils:  a  number 
hr  exceeding  his  expectations,  and  greatly 
more  than  he  wished  for.  He  conceived  it 
impossible  that  any  teacher  could  do  justice 
to  more  than  six  or  eight  pupils  at  a  time ; 
and  ofUn  expressed  asionisnment  at  pa-* 
rents  who,  tor  the  sake  of  cheapness, 
sent  their  sons  to  schools  where  an  im- 
mense number  of  boys  prevented  the 
master  from  giving  them  the  proper 
instruction,  and  the  lowness  of  the  terras 
precluded   the    possibility   of  obtaining 

S roper  assistants.  Fransham  commenced 
y  charging  one  shilling  per  week,  which 
sum  he  stipulated  should  be  paid  every 
Friday  evening ;  and,  if  a  pupil  omitted  to 
bring  it  duly,  he  sent  the  boy  to  procure  it^ 
previously  to  the  lesson  of  the  evening. 
This  weekly  arrangement  was  soon  atf 
tended  with  inconvenience  and  loss.  Some 
of  the  pupils,  with  a  higher  relish  for 
confectionery  and  fruit  uan  for  Virgil 
and  Euclid,  occasionally  absented  them- 
selves for  whole  weeks  together,  and  spent 
the  weekly  shillinfl»  entrusted  to  them  by 
their  parents  for  Fransham.  To  prevent 
these  lapses,  he  altered  his  terms  to  a 
quarterly  payment  of  half-a-guinea ;  wh  ich, 
D^  the  advice  of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  friendly 
dictator  of  the  letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  hie 
afterwards  raised  to  fourteen  shillings. 
This  income  enabled  Fransham  to  pro- 
cure the  necessaries  of  life  with  a  few  of 
its  comforts:  and  he  feserved  a  small 
sum  affainst  exigences  and  old  aae.  He 
now  added  to  his  scanty  stock  of  books. 
His  chief  affection  was  for  old  authors  in 
old  editions ;  not  that  he  loved  antiquity 
for  antiquity's  sake,  and  venerated  every 
thing  ancient  because  it  was  ancient ;  but  he 
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considercid  that  the  old  writers  on  elevated  with  his  uncle,  but  wilh  his  father.  One 
subjects  were  more  choice  and  close  in  morning  Mr.  Robinson  went  to  enquire 
their  language  and  reasoning;  and  that  after  the  state  of  his  health.  On  his 
old  editionswere  more  accurately  executed,  return  home,  as  soon  as  he  opened  the 
Besides  giving  instructions  at  his  lodg-  door,  Fransham  said  to  him,  ^  I  find  yoo 
ings  in  the  way  mentioned,  he  attend^  have  lost  your  nephew/'  Mr.  Robinson 
at  the  houses  of  gentlemen  to  whom  the  was  much  surprised,  for  his  nephew  was 
school-hours  were  not  convenient,  or  who  indeed  dead,  and  he  requested  Fransham 
desired  private  tuition.  About  1784  be  to  tell  him  how  he  could  possibly  have 
went  to  reside  with  Mr.  Robinson,  with  received  the  information.  •  Franslmm  re- 
whom  he  continued  during  ten  years,  plied  that  about  four  o'clock  that  morning 
which,  since  the  death  of  his  friend  he  dreamed  that  his  nephew  called  him 
Wright,  were  the  happiest  of  his  existence,  by  name,  under  the  window  of  his  bed- 
He  continued  to  give  instructions  as  room ;  and  Fransham  recollecting  that  his 
usual,  and  his  income  for  some  time  was  sister,  on  a  similar  occasion,  had  predicted 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  shillings  per  week,  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Chute,  he  thought  he 
His  vacant  time  was  chiefly  spent  with  his  might  in  like  manner  conclude  that  his 
hospitable  host,  in  reading  portions  of  his  young  friend  was  no  longer  alive, 
nanuscripts,  discoursing  on  the  pre-emi-  Although  Fransham  had  Ions  before  re- 
nence  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  or  relating  sumed  the  use  of  the  shoes  and  stockings, 
incidents  of  his  former  life.  Here  he  was  yet  hb  singular  appearance  in  a  short 
happily  prevented  from  having  recourse  green  jacket,  with  large  horn  buttons, 
to  eccentric  expedients  for  support,  and  occasioned  roguish  school-boys  to  speak 
he  also  made  some  change  in  liis  amuse-  of  him  as  **  horn-buttoned  Jack.^  In  hot 
roents:  instead  of  beating  on  a  drum,  vreather  he  usually  carried  his  jacket 
which  had  offended  the  neiehbourhood,  across  his  snn,  and  held  his  large  full- 
he  resorted  to  a  cane  chair,  which  equally  brimmed  hat  in  his  hand.  One  close  and 
served  to  exercise  his  muscles,  and  his  sultry  day,  while  walking  in  this  manner, 
skill  in  timing  the  rat-tat-too.  His  haul-  he  met  an  opulent  manufacturer,  a  member 
boy,  on  which  he  had  played  delightfully,  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  accosted 
he  destroyed  one  day  when  afflicted  with  him  with,  **  Why,  Johnny,  thou  lookest 
a  violent  head-ache,  for  which  strong  tea  cool  and  comfortable,  notwithstanding  the 
was  his  usual  remedy;  and,  not  finding  heat  of  the  weather.''  **  Most  likely," 
fuel  for  his  fire,  ho  supplied  the  defect  said  Fransham,  **  but  thou  lookest  very 
with  bis  instrument.  To  the  hautboy  hot  and  uncomfortable,  and  verily  thou 
succeeded  the  bilbo-catch,  or  bilver-ketch.  wilt  continue  to  look  so ;  for  thou  hast  not 
In  whatever  he  undertook  he  determined  courage  enough  to  follow  my  example, 
to  excel,  and  with  this  little  toy  he  re-  since  thou  darest  not  show  thyseu  at 
solved  to  try  what  was  the  greatest  number  Friends'  Meeting-house  with  thy  coat  on 
of  times  he  could  catch  the  ball  upon  the  thy  arm,  and  thy  hat  in  thy  hand,  although 
spiked  end,  without  missing.  By  constant  thou  professest  thyself  to  be  indifferent  to 
practice  he  attained  to  two  hundred  times  the  custom  of  this  world."  To  this  the 
successively,  but  he  found  he  could  not  Friend  replied,  **  No,  Johnny,  no,  decency 
exceed  that  number.  He  carried  tbe  toy  forbids  it ;  I  like  to  have  some  regard  to 
about  with  him  in  his  pocket ;  and,  while  decency."  "  Well,"  rejoined  Fransham, 
attending  any  of  his  pupils,  if  he  found  **  then  do  thou  for  the  sake  of  dtceucy 
them  not  quite  ready  for  his  instructions,  continue  to  wear  thy  thick  cloth  coat,  and 
he  instantly  took  out  bis  bilbo-catch,  and  great  heavy  hat,  in  a  hot  sultry  day,  and 
filled  up  the  vacant  minutes  in  trials  to  lodge  1,  for  the  sake  of  comfort^  will  continue  to 
the  ball  on  tbe  small  end  two  hundred  and  carry  my  jacket  on  my  arm,  and  my  hat 
one  times.     He   could  not  attain   that  in  my  hand.'* 

number,  but  he  never  desisted  from  his  At  his  leisure,  Fransham  revised  his 

efforts,  nor  paid  attention  to  his  pupil,  manuscripts,  by  making  such  alterations 

till  he  had  succeeded  two  hundred  times  and  amendments  as  the  maturity  of  judg- 

successively,  which  he  generally  accom-  ment  suggested,  and  labored  on  a  copicius 

plished  on  the  first  trial.  index  to  all  the  volumes,  in  addition  to 

About  1785,  the  nephew  of  Mr.  Robin-  the  smaller  indexes  attached  to  eadi.    He 

son  was  attacked  with  a  disorder  which  likevrise  diligently    read    the    principal 

terminated  in  a  consumption  :  this  young  books  in  his  small,  well-chosen  library ; 

man,  during  his  illness,  did   not  reside  and,  in  most  of  them,  made  annotations 
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corroctions,  and  additions,  ^hich  exhibit, 
proofs  of  his  industry,  classical  taste,  and 
logical  precision. 

Fransham's  acquirements  enabled  him 
to  assist  many  educated  gentlemen,  who 
desired  to  recover  or  extend  their  ac> 
quaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  Many  who  were  about  to  tak? 
orders,  and  some  who  afterwards  filled 
high  stations  in  the  church  and  the  state, 
became  his  pupils.  In  the  course  of  time 
he  had  contrived  to  save  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  his  friends  wished  him  to 
deposit  the  money  in  a  bank  for  security, 
and  upon  interest.  Upon  such  solicita- 
tions ne  used  to  observe  that  Virgil  had 
no  faith  in  banks,  as  might  be  seen  by  his 
third  eclogue,  where  he  says,  "  Non  bene 
ripoe  creditor,"  that  is,  *'  It  is  not  safe  to 
trust  the  bank.''  At  lengthy  he  placed  it 
in  the  hands  of  a  reputable  merchant,  who 
from  casualties  soon  afterwards  became 
bankrupt.  A  few  weeks  before,  Fran- 
sham  had,  from  some  cause  or  other,  with- 
drawn seventy-five  pounds,  and  still  there 
remained  twenty-five  pounds,  which,  to  a 
man  in  his  situation,  vras  a  considerable 
sum  to  lose.  As  soon  as  Fransham  heard 
of  this  event,  he  hastened  home,  and, 
calling  Mr.  Robinson,  burst  forth  with 
joyful  exclamations,  telling  him  that  he 
had  taved  seventy-five  pounds.  How  so  ? 
inquired  his  host.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  the 
gentleman  in  whose  hands  I  placed  one 
hundred  pounds  has  failed,  and  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  withdrew  seventy-five 
pounds :  how  uncommonly  fortunate  I  ** 
"  Why  yes,"  said  Mr.  Robinson,  "  fortu- 
nate in  having  withdrawn  seventy-five 
pounds,  but  unfortunate  in  leaving 
twenty-five,  which  will  prove  no  gain  to 
you,  but  a  loss."  "  I  tell  you,  sir,"  replied 
Fransham,  **  it  is  a  clear  gain  of  seventy- 
five  pounds.  Here,  look  here,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  his  library,  "  not  one  of  thes^ 
sliould  I  have  had,  if  [bad  not  withdrawn 
the  seventy-five  pounds ;  these,  therefore, 
and  all  the  money  in  my  closet  besides, 
are  so  much  clear  gain,  —  seventy-five 
pounds  actually  saved."  Fransham  be- 
lieved that,  instead  of  having  lost  twenty- 
five  pounds,  he  had  gained  seventy-five. 
His  philosophy  converted  the  evils  of  life 
into  blessin(;rs,  made  gains  of  losses,  and 
pleasures  of  pains. 

About  this  period  Fransham  became 
acquainted  with' Mr.  CDoper,  a  barrister 
distinguished  for  great  legal  ability,  biblio- 
fi^raphical  knowledge,  and  kindness  and 
hospitality  to  genius  in  adversity.     With 


this  gentleman,  Fransham  dined  every 
Sunday,  for  nearly  three  years,  and  receiv- 
ed from  him  very  kind  and  endearing 
attentions,  besides  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  pure  and  elevated  conversation.  At 
Mr.  Cooper's  he  had  the  unlimited  use 
of  a  large  and  excellent  library,  con- 
sisting of  choice  and  valuable  books  in 
arts  and  sciences,  classics,  and  general 
literature.  On  one  of  his  weekly  visits 
to  Mr.  Cooper,  he  met  Dr.  Parr,  whom 
he  conversea  with  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  day,  and  ever  afterwards  spoke  of 
as  a  most  extraordinary  man.  His  inti- 
macy with  Mr.  Cooper  was  terminated  by 
that  gentleman's  removal  from  Norwich. 

While  he  lived  with  Mr.  Robinson,  an 
adjoining  out-honse  was  converted  into  a 
stable.  The  apparent  carelessness  of  the 
groom,  who  attended  this  stable  in  the 
evening  with  a  lighted  candle,  excited  in 
Fransham  a  fearful  appreliension  of  fire, 
which  daily  increased,  and,  by  way  of 
security,  he  procured  a  ladder,  which  he 
kept  in  his  bed-room,  ready  to  put  out  of 
the  window  for  his  descent,  the  moment 
be  should  receive  9m  alarm.  That  he 
might,  however,  be  the  better  able  to 
escape  with  despatch  and  safety,  he  daily 
practised  running  up  and  down  this  ladder, 
with  a  small  box  or  trunk,  made  of  such 
a  size  as  just  to  contain  hu  five  manuscript 
volumes,  and  which  he  constantly  kepi 
upon  his  window,  ready  for  emei^ncy. 
In  running  up  and  down  his  ladder,  he 
acquired  a  dexterity  not  to  be  excelled  by 
any  London  lamp-liffhter ;  and,  as  his 
hour  of  repeating  we  experiment  was 
twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  he  was  firequently 
an  object  of  amusement  to  the  curious. 
After  acquiring  these  facilities,  be  recol- 
lected, that  from  the  soundness  with  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  sleep,  it  was  not 
only  possible,  but  probable,  that  he  might 
not  awaken  till  the  fire  should  reach  bis 
room,  and  thus  prevent  him  from  adopting 
his  expedient.  For  this  evil  there  was  no 
remedy  but  retiring  from  the  spot.  He 
accordingly  quitted  Mr.  Robinson,  and 
took  a  room  or  rooms  in  St.  MichaeVs  at 
Plea.  In  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  the 
stable  was  converted  to  another  use,  and 
Fransham  returned  to  his  old  lodgings^ 
where  he  continued  till  Mr.  Robinson's 
removal  into  a  smaller  house  precluded 
the  possibility  of  Fransham  having  a  room 
with  him. 

Before  Fransham's  separation  from  Mr. 
Robinson,  he  had  relinquished  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  cup  and  ball,  but  not  till  h* 
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had  accomplished  a  fina.  purpose  with 
that  toy ;  it  wiis  to  catch  ths  ball  so  great 
a  number  cf  times  as  seems  incredible. 
<*  Every  man/'  said  Fransham,  <*  has  some 
great  object  which  he  wishes  to  accom- 
plish, and  why  should  not  I  have  mine  ? 
I  will  choose  such  a  one  as  no  mortal 
being  ever  yet  chose,  and  which  no  one 
less,  than  the  gods  would  ever  think  of 
attempting.  I  will  get  a  bilbo-catch,  and 
I  will  catch  the  ball,  upon  the  spiked  end, 
six  hundred  and  sixfy-«iz  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  times!"  It  was 
for  the  attainment  of  this  obiect  that  he 
used  so  frequently  to  employ  himself  with 
this  toy.  In  order  to  keep  a  correct 
account  of  his  progress,  he  put  ten  nuts 
into  his  left  hand  pocket ;  at  every  hun- 
dred times  he  removed  one  of  these  nuts 
to  the  pocket  on  the  right ;  and,  every  time 
that  he  found  his  left  hand  pocket  empty, 
he  deposited  a  nut  in  a  box,  so  that  the 
number  of  nuts  deposited  in  the  box, 
indicated  the  number  of  thousands  of 
times  he  had  succeeded.  Tlie  achieve- 
ment of  this  object  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  leisure  for  titree  or  four 
years. 

Fransham  enjoyed  uninterrupted  good 
health,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
value  of  hesdth  could  only  be  estimated 
by  a  comparison  with  sickness ;  that  hap- 
piness  was  increased  by  contrasting  it 
with  misery ;  and  that  the  cup  of  pleasure 
received  an  additional  sest  from  an  occa- 
sional infusion  of  the  bitters  of  pain<  In 
conformity,  therefore,  with  this  opinion, 
•le  occasionally  went  to-  a  confectioner's 
shop,  where  he  ate  to  repletion  of  the 
tarts,  cakes,  fruits,  and  indigestibles,  till 
he  produced  a  violent  head-ache,  that  he 
might  have  the  felicity  of  curing  this  head- 
ache by  copious  draughts  of  strong  tea, 
and  be  thus  reminded  of  the  inestimable 
value  of  health. 

On  quitting  Mr.  Robinson,  about  1800, 
he  went  to  reside  with  Mr.  Jay,  a  baker, 
in  St.  Clement's  parish.  The  unaffected 
simplicity  of  Fransham's  manners,  the 
gentleness  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
venerable  aspect  with  which  a  pilgrimage 
of  threescore  years  and  ten  haa  dignified 
him,  procured  for  him  the  kindest  atten- 
tions of  Mrs.  Jay.  During  his  stay  with 
her,  he  would  not  allow  his  bed  to  be 
made  oftener  than  once  a-week:  it  was 
the  nurse  of  idleness  and  luxury,  and  the 
height  of  effeminacy,  he  said,  for  a  man 
to  have  his  bed  made  every  day.  Fran- 
sham  once  hired  a  horse,  with  the  inten- 


tion of  visiting  a  friend,  who  resided  at  a 
few  miles  distance  from  Norwich;  but, 
when  he  got  about  a  mile  out  of  the  city, 
the  horse  took  him  into  a  pit  by  the  road- 
side, for  the  purpose  of  drinking :  after 
the  animal  haa  taxen  his  fill,  and  turned 
out  of  the  pit,  instead  of  pursuing  the 
direction  of  nis  rider,  he  gave  visible  signs 
of  inclination  to  return  home.  <'  Well," 
said  Fransham,  **  I  thank  you,  mv  honest 
creature,  for  having  carried  me  thus  for ; 
and  I  certainly  have  no  right  to  make  you 
go  further,  if  it  be  against  your  inclination, 
and  therefore  we  will  e'en  go  back  again.'' 
Back,  therefore,  they  went ;  and,  after  the 
humane  rider  hadclearlv  explained  to  the 
surprised  owner  of  the  horse  the  cause  of 
their  sudden-  re-appearance,  he  paid  him 
the  fare  for  the  entire  day. 

While  Fransham  continued  with  Mrs. 
Jay,  she  considered  him  eccentric,  but 
always  domestically  inclined,  fond  of 
friendly  society,  and  social  conversation. 
He  desired  always  to  take  his  tea  in  com- 
pany with  the  ftimily,  although  he  had  a 
separate  tea  equipage;  and  expressed 
a  desire  to  instruct  her  husband,  and  to 
converse  with  him  after  the  labors  of  the 
day  were  ended.  It  seems,  however,  he 
could  not  prove  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
would  in  any  manner  increase  the  heat  of 
the  oven,  enlarge  the  profits  of  baking,  or 
facilitate  the  drudgery  of  sending  home 
pies  and  puddings,  and  Mr.  Jay  prudently 
declined  mitiation.  With  Mrs.  Jay,  who 
had  more  leisure,  and  on  whom  the  man- 
ner, and  particularly  the  age  of  Fransham, 
had  produced  strong  impressions  in  his 
favor,  he  conversed  freely,  and  related  to 
her  the  principal  occurrences  of  his  life. 
But  she  could  never  prevail  upon  him  to 
allow  the  floor  of  his  room  to  be  wetted, 
or  tlie  walls  to  be  white-washed ;  it  was 
his  constant  care,  in  his  latter  years,  to 
avoid  damps  and  drafts.  He  often  spoke 
to  Mrs.  Jay  with  great  admiration  of 
female  beauty.  H is  temper  was  invariably 
even,  and  incapable  of  discomposure,  ex- 
cept perchance  he  saw  a  short-tailed 
horse ;  on  which  occasion  he  would  come 
home  venting  his  rage  and  indignation 
against  «  Christian  cruelties,"  and  *<  En- 
glish barbarity." 

About  1 805  a  distant  female  relation, 
named  Smith,  called  upon  him  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  him  with  her 
distressed  situation,  and  soliciting  his 
advice  and  assistance.  It  immediately 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  alleviate 
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ner  Mrrowi,  if  he  ware  to  hire  two  rooms, 
and  udM  her  for  nil  hooee-keeper.  He 
accordingly  engaged  a  chamber  and  garret 
■I  the  yard  adjoioioff  the  wool-hall,  in  the 
parish  of  St  George^s  Colegate ;  and,  that 
nis  pupils  might  not  hare  to  pass  through 
the  sleeping-room  of  his  house-keeper, 
he  appropriated  the  chamber  to  his  own 
use,  and  the  garret  to  hen.  This  arrange- 
ment, however,  he  made  with  reluctance ; 
for,  from  haying  lived  in  garrets  almost 
all  his  life,  he  hiSl  a  strong  predilection  in 
fiiTor  of  these  upper  stories.  The  easi- 
ness of  his  temper  soon  reconciled  him 
to  the  change. 

Fransham's  diet  was  chiefly  bread  and 
butter,  and  tea ;  when  the  butter  proved 
bad,  he  threw  sit  of  it  into  his  Are.  His 
house-keeper  once  presumed  to  suggest 
to  him,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
give  the  butter  away,  than  to  bum  it— 
**  What,''  said  he,  <"  ofibr  that  to  a  fellow- 
creature  which  I  cannot  eat  myself  I  No, 
I  should  think  myself  a  monster  were  I 
to  be  guilty  of  such  an  insult.  If,  how- 
ever, you  know  of  any  useful  purpose  to 
which  bad  butter  may  be  applied,  I  will 
infonn  you  the  next  lime  I  happen  to  have 
any,  and  you  shall  have  it,  and  be  wel- 
come." 

Mrs.  Smith  continued  with  him  till  she 
found  a  situation  which  seemed  more  ad- 
vantaj^us;  and,  as  he  had  no  forther 
occasion  for  two  rooms,  he  removed,  to 
enjoy  the  felicity  of  a  garret  in  £lm-hill 
bne.  **  A  garret,"  he  would  say, ''  is  the 
quietest  room  in  the  house ;  there  are  no 
rude  noises  over  head;  all  is  calm  and 
serene;  nothing  is  to  be  heard,  but  the 
delightful '  music  of  the  rolling  spheres.' " 
About  1803Fransham  became  acquaint* 
ed  with  Mr.  Stark,  an  eminent  dyer,  father 
to  Mr.  Stark  the  landscape  painter.  At 
this  gentleman's  he  was  received  with 
frank  hospitality,  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
free  conversation,  and  had  the  use  of  a 
good  English  library.  Mr.  Stark  likewise 
placed  two  of  his  sons  under  his  instruc- 
tion, and  from  that  time  Fransham  usually 
spent  his  Sunday  evenings  with  this  gen- 
tleman and  his  family.  He  had  a  great 
aversion  to  dogs.  ^  Docs,"  he  would 
say,  **  are  noisv,  mobbiih,  and  vulgar, 
and  therefore  I  dislike  them.*'  If  he 
entered  a  room  where  there  was  a  dog, 
he  requested  that  he  or  the  dog  might  ^ 
permitted  to  retire.  Next  to  the  horse, 
(lis  favorite  animals  were  cats :  he  would 

})lace  them  upon  his  knees,  and  talk  and 
bndle  with  them  as  aiTectionately  as  a 


mother  with  her  infont.  He  had  a  djelike 
to«  very  youi^  children ;  he  considered 
them  as  interrupters  of  conveiaatioo,  dis- 
turbers of  quiet,  and  frequent,  though 
innocent,  offenders  against  decency  and 
good  manners. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1809,  Fran- 
sham  was  attacked  with  a  cough,  whidi 
increased  with  the  severity  of  winter.  In 
January,  1810,  he  was  too  enfeebled  to 
take  exercise,  and,  finally,  kept  his  bed. 
On  t:ie  morning  of  the  first  or  Febniaiy 
he  requested  his  nurse  to  remove  him  firom 
hi4  bed  to  his  chair :  he  told  her  that  he 
should  exceedingly  dislike  to  be  buried 
alive,  and  would  therefore  be  obliged  to 
her,  when  she  perceived  him  without 
motion,  to  shake  him  well,  then  place  him 
by  a  large  fire,  within  the  scent  of  a  hot 
apple-pye;  if  these  expedients  did  not 
succeed,  to  ask  some  beautiful  woman  to 
sit  by  his  side;  and,  if  this  experiment 
failed,  then  she  might  safely  conclude  him 
dead.  In  a  few  minutes  auer  these  direc- 
tions, his  nurse,  not  hearing  him  cough, 
approached  his  chair  and  found  he  had 
expired. 

He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of 
St.  George's  Colegate,  Norwich,  and  the 
following  inscription  is  on  a  stone  to  his 
memory : 

«  M.  S. 

Joannis  Fransham,  qui  plnrimis  annis  in 
h^  urbe  Grecas  Latinasque  Litteras, 
necDon  Mathematicam,  studio  exploravit, 
pneceptis  illustravit." 

When  Fmnsham  died  he  was  upwards 
of  eighty.  His  physiognomy  was  highly 
intelligent,  and  somewhat  resembled  that 
of  Erasmus.  In  his  latter  years  he  suf- 
fered his  grey  hair  to  hang  loose  about  his 
shoulders.  When  he  walked  the  street, 
he  wore  bis  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  a!id 
constantly  looked  downwards,  with  his 
hands  most  commonly  behind  him,  except 
in  very  cold  weather,  when  he  usually 
folded  his  arms  in  front  of  his  breast.  In 
conversation  on  his  favorite  subjects,  lan- 
guage, metaphysics,  and  mathematics,  he 
always  appeared  cheerflil  and  animated. 
He  was  remarkable  for  industry,  and 
accustomed  himself  to  rise  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  during  summer,  and  at 
six  in  the  winter.  He  ate  veiy  moderately 
of  animal  food,  and  abstained  from  all 
stronff  liquors:  he  consequently  enjoyed 
sound  health,  and  retained  the  perfect  use 
of  his  focolties  to  the  last  moments  of  life. 
Until  within  a  few  days  of  his  death 
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he  continued  to  give  instructions  to  his 
pupils. 

As  a  mathematician,  he  was  eminent 
mther  for  the  solidity,  than  the  extent,  of 
his  knowledge.  His  love  of  accuracy 
made  him  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
ahcienl  mathematicians ;  or,  perhaps  more 
properly,  his  early  attention  to  these 
writers  made  him  a/ocurate.  He  had  a 
higher  Teneration  for  Euclid  than  fbr 
Newton,  and  preferred  the  Elements  of 
Geometry  of  the  former,  to  the  Principia 
of  the  latter.  He  departed  from  the  cele- 
brated doctrine  of  fluxions;  and  pro- 
nounced the  ^  Analyst "  of  Bisnop 
Berkeley  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  reasoning  among  the  productions  of 
the  modems. 

Of  Algebra,  or  the  analytic  art,  he 
entertained  a  very  moderate  opinion.  He 
was  well  satisfied  with  the  grounds  and 
methods  of  operation  employed  by  alge- 
braists for  the  solution  of  simple  and 
quadratic  equations ;  but  the  resolution  of 
cubics  by  Cardan's  rule,  by  sir  Isaac 
Newton's  method  of  divisors,  or  by  the 
different  modes  of  approximation,  he 
regarded  only  as  mechanical  tricks,  or 
arts  of  legerdemain,  for  the  purpose  of 
displaying  skill  in  quirks  ana  quibbles, 
to  tne  injury  of  pure  mathematical  science. 

Fransham's  manuscript  writings, — his 
beloved  five  volumes, — came  into  the 
possession  of  Edward  Rigby,  esq.  They 
were  left  in  a  state  fitted  for  the  press, 
but  are  destined,  probably,  to  remain 
unpublished.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
dissertations  and  essays  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  ancients,  and  cruelty  to  animals ; 
satirical  discussions  on  politics,  manners, 
and  trade ;  odes,  eclogues,  and  rhapsodies. 
A  sixth  volume  contains  formulsB  for 
curious  calculations;  problems  on  the 
application  of  algebra  to  ffeometry,  and 
dinerent  tables  of  numbers.  Thirty 
smaller  manuscripts,  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Stark,  are  miscellanies  of  a  lighter 
nature ;  criticisms,  dialogues,  and  essays 
on  temporary  affairs. 

Fransharo,  in  his  latter  age,  often  re- 
gretted that  his  early  circumstances  had 
prevented  him  from  marrying.  His  life 
was  blameless ;  and  the  few  particulars  of 
it  here  credibly  placed  before  the  reader, 
afibrd  materials  for  reflection  as  well  as 
amusement  He  was  not  ashamed  oC 
being  or  appearing  poor,— went  without 
shoes  rather  than  he  would  run  into  debt, 
— lived  upon  a  fitrthing  a-day  rather  than 
he  would   beg  a  halfpenny, — and  thus 


exemplified  that  real  knowledge  ean  afford 
the  means  of  independence,  under  the 
pressure  of  extreme  indigence.  He  never 
suffered  an  inclination  which  he  could  not 
gratify  to  grow  into  a  want. 


ll«    Da 

November  1. — Day  breaks  .     . 

5  17 

Sun  rises  .     .     . 

7  11 

—  sets   .     .    . 

4  49 

Twilight  ends    . 

6  43 

All  Souls. 
On  this  day  formerly,  in  Lancashire 
and  Herefordshire,  it  was  usual  for  the 
wealthy  to  dispense  oaten  cakes,  called 
$aul^man-cake$f  to  the  poor,  who.  upon 
receiving  them,  repeated  the  following 
couplet  in  acknowledgment-^ 

God  have  poor  toali 
Bones  and  all* 


Barbiko  Oirr. 

Of  the  many  strange  customs  which 
prevailed  among  our  mediosval  ancestors, 
and  which,  of  late  years,  have  rapidly 
fallen  into  desuetude,  that  of "  barring- 
out,''  as  it  is  called,  appears  the  most 
irreconcileable  to  the  habits  and  senti- 
ments of  modem  times.  To  a  scholastic 
disciplinarian  of  the  metropolis,  the  cus- 
tom would  appear  outrageous,  and  almost 
incredible.  It  reminds  us  of  the  Roman 
Saturnalia  of  old,  when  masters,  for  a 
certain  time,  were  subservient  to  their 
servants  and  slaves. 

Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cumber- 
land, when  speaking  of  the  parish  of 
Bromfield,  thus  adverts  to  the  practice  of 
Barring- out: 

**  Till  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  it  had  been  a  custom,  time  out  of 
mind,  for  the  scholars  of  the  free-school 
of  Bromfield,  about  the  beginning  of  Lent, 
or,  in  the  more  expressive  phraseology  of 
the  country,  at  Fastings  Even,  to  bar  out 
the  master ;  that  is  to  say,  to  depose  and 
exclude  him  from  his  school,  and  keep 
him  out  for  three  days.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  this  expulsion,  the  doors  of  the 
citadel,  the  school,  were  strongly  barrica- 
doed  within  ;  and  the  boys,  who  defended 
it  like  a  besieged  city,  were  armed  with 
bore-tree  or  elder  pop-guns.  The  master, 
meanwhile,  made  various  efforts,  both  by 
force  and  stratagem,  to  regain  his  lost 
authority.  If  he  succeeded,  heavy  tasks 
were  imposed,  and  the  business  ot  the 
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school  was  resumed  and  submitted  to ; 
but  it  more  commonly  happened  that  he 
was  repulsed  and  defeated.  After  three 
days'  siege  terms  of  capitulation  were 
proposed  by  the  master,  and  accepted  by 
the  boys.  These  terms  were  summed  up 
in  an  old  formula  of  Latin  laconic  verses, 
stipulating  what  hours  and  time  should, 
for  the  year  ensuing,  be  allotted  to  study, 
and  what  to  relaxation  and  play.  Secu- 
rities were  provided  by  each  side  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  stipulations  ;  and 
he  paper  was  then  solemnly  signed  both 
by  roaster  and  scholars." 

Brand,  when  noticing  the  subject,  in 
his  <*  Popular  Antiquities,*'  quotes  the 
above  passage  from  liutchinson,  and  says 
it  was  ^  a  custom  that,  having  now  -fallen 
into  disuse,  will  soon  be  totally  forgotten." 
Brand  was  certainly  mistaken  in  this  as- 
sertion. In  Cumberland  the  custom  still 
prevails,  and  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. To  my  certain  knowledge  it  has 
taken  place  at  Scotby,  Wetherall,  War- 
wick, &c.,  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  I 
understand  that  the  practice  is  still  occa- 
sionally enforced.  I  have  been  infornced 
by  a  young  friend,  who  left  Scotby  school 
but  a  few  years  ago,  that  he  had  been  fre- 
quently engaged  in  these  affairs.  He 
stated  that,  when  the  master  was  barred 
out,  the  written  orders  for  the  holidays, 
&c.,  were  put  through  the  key-hole  of  the 
school-d(x>r,  witli  a  request  for  the  master 
to  sign  them,  which,  after  some  hesitation, 
and  a  few  threats,  be  generally  consented 
to.  On  one  occasion,  however,  he  forced 
his  way  through  the  window,  but  was  in- 
stantly expelled,  vi  et  armis,  and  his  coat- 
tail  burnt  to  pieces  by  squibs  and  blazing 
paper. 

brand  speaks  of  the  custom  as  being  very 
prevalent  in  the  city  of  Durham,  and  other 
places  in  the  country;  as  Houghton-le- 
ipring,  Thornton,  &c. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Addison, 
ilso  mentions  the  custom  in  the  following 
lassage: 

**  tn  1683,  when  Addison  bad  entered 
.  tis  twelfth  year,  his  father,  now  become 
Jean  of  Lirhfieldy  committed  him  to  the 
oare  of  Mr.  Shaw,  master  of  the  grammar- 
school  in  that  city.  While  he  was  under 
rhe  tuition  of  Snaw,  his  enterprise  and 
courage  have  been  recorded  in  leading  and 
ccnducting  successfully  a  plan  for  barring 
.ut  his  m^er,  a  disorderly  privilege 
vihich  in  his  time  prevailed  in  the  ;;rin- 
cipal  seminaries  of  education,  where  the 
boys,  exulting  in  the  approach  of  their 


periodical  liberty,  and  unwilling  to  wait 
its  res:iilar  commencement,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  school  some  days  before  the 
time  of  usual  recess,  of  which  they  barred 
the  door;  and,  not  contented  with  the 
exclusive  occupation  of  the  fortress, 
usually  bade  their  master  defiance  from 
the  windows.  The  whole  operation  of 
this  practice  w&s,  at  Litchfield,  planned 
and  conducted  by  the  author  of  Cato.* 


h.  m. 

November  2. — Day  breaks  . 

.     5    19 

Sun  rises .     . 

.     7  1.3 

—   sets   .     . 

,     4  47 

Twilight  ends    . 

6  41 

St.  Winifred's  Day 

The  legend  of  St.  Winifred,  and  her 
martyrdom,  may  be  consulted  in  the 
Every- Day  Book.  The  following  parti- 
culars relating  to  St.  Winifred's  Well  arc 
chiefly  derived  from  Mr.  Pennant's  ac- 
count of  Holywell. 

The  origin  of  this  useful  stream  is  dis- 
covered  at  the   foot  of   the  steep   hill 
beneath  the  town  of  Holywell  or  Treffyn- 
non,  to  which  it  gave  the  name.    The 
sprinff  boils  with  vast  impetuosity  out  of 
a  rodt,  and  is   confined   in  a  beautiful 
polygonal  well,  covered  with  a  rich  aich, 
supported  by  pillars.    The  roof  is  most 
exquisitely  carved  in  stone.   Immediately 
over  the  fountain  is   the  legend  of  St. 
Winifred,  on  a  pendent  projection,  with 
the   arms   of   England    at   the    bottom. 
Numbers  of  fine   ribs  secure  the  arch, 
whose  intersections  are  coupled  with  a 
sculpture.  Some  are  mere  works  of  fancy, 
grotesque  figures  of  animals,  but  the  rest 
chiefly    allude    to    the    Stanley    family. 
This  building,  and  the  chapel  over  it,  rose 
from  the  piety  of  that  great  house,  which 
left  memorials  of  its  benefiictions  :  there 
are  besides  some  marks  of  the  illustrious 
donors ;  for  example,  the  profile  of  Mar- 
garet, motlier  to  Henry  VII.,  and  that  of 
her  husband  the  earl  of  Derby,  cut  on  the 
same  stone.    The  wolfs  head  is  the  arms 
of  the  earls  of  Chester ;  it  is  enclosed  in  a 
garter,  in  respect  to  Sir  William  Stanley, 
Knight,  Justiciary  of  North  Wales.    The 
tun  with  a  plant  issuing  out  of  it  is  a 
rebus,  the  arms  of  his  wife   Elizabeth 
Hopton,  allusive  to  her    name.      This 
proves   that    the  building  was    erected 

*  Gentleman's  Magasine. 
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before  1495,  in  which  year  sir  William 
lost  his  head.    The  other  badges  of  the 
same  hoase  are  the  stag's  head,  the  eagle's 
leg,  and  the  three  legs,  the  arms  of  the 
Isle   of  Man.    Over  one  of  the  lesser 
arches,  on  each  side  of  the  well,  are  the 
•dragon  and  greyhound,  the  supporters  of 
the  arms  of  England  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  part  of  that  of  Henry 
VIII.     The  first  was  borne  by  Henry 
VII.,  as  a  badge  of  the  house  of  Tudor, 
which   derived  itself  from   Cadwalader, 
last   king   of  Britain,  who   bore  on  his 
ensign  a  red  dragon.    Henry,  in  imitation 
of  him,  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth  carried 
on  his  standard  a  red  dragon  painted  on 
white  and  green  silk;  which  afterwards 
gave  rise  to  the  office  of  rouge-dragon 
among  the  heralds.     On  one  side  of  the 
wall  that  supports  the  roof  was  painted 
the  tale  of  the  tutelar  saint,  at  present 
almost  defticed :  over  it  is  inscribed,  in 
honorem  sanit«  Wenefrede,  V  &  M.    In 
another  wall  is  an  elegant  niche,  in  which 
stood  a  statue  of  the  virgin  Mary.    It  is 
said  that  there  was  another  statue  of  St. 
Winifred,  which  is  probable,  as  isabel, 
countess  of  Warwick,  left  to  St.  Wini- 
fred, in  1539,  her  gown  of  russet  velvet. 
Over  this  spring  is  a  chapel  of  the 
same  date  with   the  other  building:    a 
neat  piece  of  Gothic  architecture ;  but  in 
a  very  ruinous  state.    The  east  end  is  a 
pentagon,  and  had  five  windows  with  an 
elegant   tracery.     The   top   arched   and 
crossed  with  neat  slender  ribs.     It  had 
been  open  to  the  body  of  the  chapel,  but 
the  fine  arch  which  formed  the  division 
has  been  bricked  up.   On  one  side  of  the 
body  is  an  oblong  recess,  divided  from  it 
by  three  arches,  supported  by  pillars,  and 
within  is  a  window  impending  over  the 
well.    The  whole  lengtn  of  the  chapel  is 
fifty-two  feet,  the  breadth  is  twenty.   The 
recess  is  twenty-six  feet  long,  and  eight 
broad.     The   roof   is  neat  wood-work. 
The   chapel   is  the  property  of  Daniel 
Leo,  Esq. 

No  mention  is  made  in  the  Domes- 
day-Book of  either  chapel,  church,  or 
well ;  yet  townships  of  less  note  are 
named ;  such  as  Bruneford,  Caldewte, 
and  others.  Mr.  Pennant  thinks  the 
legend  of  St.  Winifred  was  known 
prev  ous  to  that  survey ;  for  the  very 
name  of  Holywell  is  Saxon,  probably 
bestowed  on  it  before  the  Conquest  on 
account  of  the  imputed  sanctity  of  the 
well.  The  spring  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  in  these  kingdoms,  and   flings  out 


about  twenty-one  tons  of  water,  or 
eighty-four  hogsheads  in  a  minute.  It 
never  freezies.  In  respect  to  its  alleged 
equality  of  water  in  droughts,  or  after 
the  greatest  rains,  this  mu»t  be  placed 
among  the  vulgar  errors ;  for  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  variation  is  very  great; 
there  is  a  decrease  in  summer  of  more 
than  one-third,  in  droughts  of  still  more, 
and  after  violent  rains  the  increase  is  in 
like  proportion. 

In  former  times  the  sacred  stream 
hurried  to  the  sea  unconfinec)  by  the  busy 
manufactures.  During  the  reign  of  pil- 
grimages nothing  but  the  corn-mills,  the 
property  of  the  monks,  found  employ  for 
its  waters.  The  valley  from  Basingwerk 
Abbey  to  St.  Winifred's  Well  is  very 
beautiful,  bounded  on  one  side  with 
hanging  woods  and  open  on  the  other; 
and  with  the  advantages  of  a  brisk  wind 
tlie  greatest  part  of  the  year,  and  a  rapid 
stream,  it  is  visited  with  the  usual 
diseases  of  the  country. 

The  length  of  the  stream  from  the 
fountain  to  the  marsh  is  one  mile  and 
234  yards,  and  in  its  progress  it  turn's 
wheels  for  eleven  large  manufactories, 
giving  employment  to  about  1500  men, 
women,  and  children,  creating  fortunes 
for  many,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
town  of  considerable  magnitude. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Winifred,  the 
waters  of  her  well  became  almost  as  sa- 
native in  reputation  as  those  of  the  pool 
of  Bethesda.    The  votive  crutches,  bar- 
rows, hand-barrows,  and  other  proofs  of 
cures,  to   this  moment   remain   pendtnt 
over  the  well.    The  resort  of  pilgrims  of 
late  years  has  considerably  decreased,  yet 
in  the  summer  a  few  are  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  water,  in  deep  devotion,  up  to  their 
chms  for  hours,  sending  up  their  prayers 
or  performing  a  number  of  evolutions 
round  the  polygonal  well,  or  threading 
the  arch  between  well  and  well  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  times. 

The  bathing  well  is  an  oblong,  thirty- 
eight  feet  by  sixteen,  with  steps  for  the 
descent  of  the  fair  sex,  or  of  invalids. 
Near  the  steps,  two  feet  beneath  the 
water,  is  a  large  stone,  called  the  wishing- 
stone.  It  receives  many  a  kiss  from  the 
faithful,  who  are  supposed  never  to  ^1  in 
experiencing  the  completion  of  their  de- 
sires, provided  the  wish  is  delivered  with 
full  devotion  and  confidence.  On  the 
outside  of  the  great  well,  close  to  the 
road,  is  a  small  spring,  once  famed  for  the 
cure  of  weak  eyes.    The  patient  made  an 
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offering  to  Um  nymph  of  the  spring,  of  a 
rrooked  pin,  and  sent  up  at  the  same 
Vie  a  certain  ejaculation  by  way  of 
tharm ;  but  the  charm  is  forgotten  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  waters  losu  The  well  is 
common. 

Lilly,  in  the  History  or  his  Life  and 
Times,  relates  '*  that  in  1635,  sir  George 
Peckham,  knight,  died  in  St.  Winifred^ 
baring  continued  so  long  mumbling  his 
Pater  Nosters  and  sancta  Winifreda  ora 
pro  me,  that  the  eold  struck  into  his  IxMly, 
and  after  his  coming  forth  of  that  well  he 
nerer  spoke  more.  ^  In  the  **  Travels  of 
Tom  Thumb,  **  we  read,  <'  a  man  would 
be  inexcusable  that  should  come  into 
North  Wales  and  not  visit  Holywell  or 
St.  Winifred's,  and  hear  attentively  all 
ihe  stories  that  are  told  about  it." 

k.  n* 

Nimtmber  3. — Day  breaks  .    .    5  20 

Sun  rises  ...     7  15 

—  sets  ...     4  45 

Twilight  ends    .    6  40 

Notoemfter  4. 

November  4, 1 740,  died  William  Hucks, 
Esq.,  who  had  long  sat  in  parliament, 
for  Abingdon  and  WallinKford.  He  was 
an  opulent  brewer  in  London.  Mr. 
Noble  believes  he  was  the  person  taken 
notice  of  when  mounted  on  a  beautiful 
hunter,  by  Louis  XV.  The  monarch  en- 
quired who  he  was ;  a  witty  nobleman 
replied,  ''Sire,  un  chevalier  de  malt." 
It  is  probable  Uiat  the  wit  never  disturbed 
Mr.  Hucks,  for  he  was  seldom  moved  by 
what  be  saw  or  heard.  He  loved  to  at- 
tend a  lawyer's  club  in  or  near  Chancery 
Lane,*where  he  remained  perfectly  quies- 
cent, but  delighted  to  near  the  glib- 
tongued  tribe  talk  of  their  rebiitters  and 
sur^rebutters.  He  was  brewer  to  the 
king's  household,  and  is  reported  to  have 
been  very  honest  and  very  loyal.  That 
he  might  make  the  latter  appear  most 
conspicuous,  he  placed  the  statue  of  the 
king  George  I.  upon  Bloomsbuty  steeple, 
on  which  a  wag  wrote,— 
The  Uag  of   Great    Britain  wm    rcckon*d 

before 
Tha  head  of  the  church  by  sll  good  Chrii- 

dan  peoplo* 
But  his  brewei  has  wldad  still  one  tide  more 
To  the  rest,  and  has  made  him  the  head  of 

tho  eteeple. 

SCOTTTSH   PlOUGBIIIO    IN   SUSSCX. 

A.  Scottish  gentleman  in  the  Lothians 
sent  one  of  Small's  ploughs  as  s  present 


to  an  agricultural  friend  in  Sussex ;  and 
dispatched  with  it  »  stout,  active,  intelH- 

?mt  young  ploughmAti,  named  Sandy 
enny,  to  instruct  the  peasants  on  his 
Sussex  friend's  form  in  the  mode  of  using 
this  valuable  implement.  Sandy  Began 
his  labors,  but  found  that  when  his  master 
was  not  present  his  instructions  were  re- 
ceived with  cotitempt;  and  himself,  his 
plough,  and  his  country,  treated  with 
scorn  and  derision.  For  a  time  be  bore 
meekly  all  the  taunts  of  his  fellow-ser- 
vants ;  but  Sandy  was  not  a  philosopher, 
for  his  patience  became  exhausted,  and  he 
resolved  to  lay  his  case  before  his  new 
master,  and  request  permission  to  return 
home. — **  What  are  your  grievances,  Alex- 
ander ?"  said  his  master. — **  Tweel;  sur 
(replied  Sandy),  tbey  are  mair  than  mor- 
tal man  can  put  up  wi'.  No'  that  I  hae 
ony  objection  to  yoursel' ;  and  na  muckle 
to  the  kiotm;  for  I'm  no  sic  a  colt  as 
prefer  the  sour  east  wuns,  that  meet  us  as 
the  skeigh  o'  day  on  our  bare  leas^  to  the 
saft  south  wasters  and  loun  encloaures 
here ;  but  ve're  folks,  sur,  ate  perfect 
deevils,  and  keep  tormenting  me  like  a 
bink  o'  harried  wasps.  In  short,  sur,  I 
am  maist  demented  sick  o'  the  place,  and 
I  just,  wi'  your  wul,  wish  to  gae  hame." 
Here  Sandy  made  his  best  bow.  <*  But 
we  must  not  (said  his  roaster)  allow  our- 
selves to  be  beaten  off  the  field  so  easily. 
Pray,  Alexander,  have  you  ever  tried 
your  powers  at  boxing  ?" — **  As  for  that 
f replied  Sandy),  I'm  no  muckle  used  to 
fetching :  but  1  doubt  na  I  could  eie  as 
gude  as  I  got" — **  Well  (rejoined  his 
master)  **  I  will  give  you  a  crown  piece  if 
you  will  give  the  first  person  who  insults 
you  a  hearty  box  on  the  ear."  Sandy  for 
a  few  seconds  consulted  the  physiognomy 
of  his  master's  countenance ;  and  having, 
satisfied  himself  that  he  was  in  earnest, 
replied,  *»  Weel,  weell  sur!  wi'  ye're 
leave^  I'se  try  my  ban' ;"  and,-  scmping 
his  foot  on  die  ground  as  he  made  his 
bow,  he  withdrew,  with  a  determination 
to  reduce  his  master^s  precepts  into  prac- 
tice. An  opportunity  soon  occurred ; 
and  in  a  regular  set-to  Sandy  Penny  gave 
his  antagonist  a  beating  to  his  heart  s  con- 
tent, it  wrought  like  a  charm;  the 
plough  was  soon  generally  approved  of 
on  the  form;  and,  several  others  having 
been  obtained  from  the  north,  Sandy's 
master,  in  calculating  his  annual  profits, 
soon  found  the  advantage  of  the  argu- 
menium  ad  frngiikim,  and  the  real  value  o 
a  Scots  Penny. 
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DISTAFF  SPINNING. 


Hiere  ttecerUin  rcprateautioni  o(  tlie 
pencil  and  gmer,  lerioiuly  intended  Tor 
pictorial  embelliahmeDt,  at  nhich  we 
inroluntarilj  tmile;  and  thin  maj  ba  one 
of  theie  muicle-inoTing  odditin.  Theie 
n  no  help  for  it :  if  the  reader  can  keep 
a  tolemn  face  while  looking  at  the  cat  in 
(hii  cut,  10  much  Ihe  better.  To  thoM 
who  cannot  aonw  explanation  is  due. 

The  oriainal  idea  of  this  enj^ravin;  is  a 
lithographic  print  in  a  "  Compendious 
Hinory  of  the  Cotton  Manufaciure,  bj 
Richard  Guest,"  a  quarto  rolume  printed 
at  Manchester  in  1893.  That  piinl  it 
was  deugDc4  to  imurove  upon  in  the 
Yiar  B<^  and— behold  itl     Being  lar 
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from  London,  io  a  man ulmclu ring  distiid^ 
1  hare  no  power  of  substituting  any  (liing 
better. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  imagine, 
that  the  cut  of  the  Pointer-dog,  last 
month,*  haj  obiained  deserved  admira- 
tion. That  eograTing  wu  executed  and 
the  article  upon  "  Don"  vra*  written  by 
his  owner,  who,  from  that  sp«:imen  of 
his  graphic  aud  liieraiy  talents,  tnay  be 
easily  imagined  an  able  artist,  and  a  kind 
hearted  and  keen  iportsman.  The  en- 
graving of  "  Don"  wft!,  and  will  he,  hit 
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last  peribrmance.  It  was  done  in  seden- 
tary recreation  after  a  serious  illness,  and, 
for  more  healthy  and  active  amnsement, 
onr  friend  resorted  to  his  much*loired 
field  sport.  I  learn,  during  my  absence 
fron  £ondon,  that  in  reaching  a  fowling- 
piece  from  his  chaise  it  went  off,  shattered 
nis  right  hand,  and  amputation  was  im- 
mediately performed.  To  this  gentleman 
was  committed  the  engraving  of  all  the 
subjects  for  the  rear  fiodic,  except  those 
which  commence  each  month.  I  could 
not  be  so  unfeeling  ai  to  address  him 
upon  a  mere  matter  of  business,  and  have 
contented  myself  with  introducing  into 
the  present  month  fewer  subjects,  and 
such  as  could  be  forwarded  to  the  printe* 
under  the  exigency — hence  the  present 
cut  of  the  poor  old  spinner  and  her  cat. 
In  the  next,  which  will  be  the  concluding 
month  of  the  year,  and  of  the  work,  there 
will  be  a  superBux  of  en^vings,  to  make 
up  for  the  obTious  deficiency  in  the  pre- 
sent  month. 


Mr.  Guest's  work  on  the  Cotton -Man- 
ufocture  purports  to  contain  **  a  disproval 
of  the  claim  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwnght  to 
the  invention  of  its  ingenious  machineiy.'' 
Leaving  that  question  still  open  between 
the  Edinbuigh  Review  and  Mr.  Guest, 
who  publish«l  a  **  Reply"  to  an  article 
on  the  Spinning  machinery  in  that  re- 
view, which  opposed  the  "  disproval*'  of 
Mr.  Guest,  his  nrst  named  work  is  tiow 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
that  it  traces  the  manufocture  from  the 
first  process. 

The  earliest  and  simplest  mode  of  spin- 
ning is  represented  in  the  engraving,  and 
was  in  use  within  memory.  The  old 
woman  is  in  the  act  of  converting  **  the 
fleecy  contents  of  the  fruit  of  tlie  cotton- 
tree  mto  thf  ead,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
woven  into  cloth.**  She  holds  between 
the  left  arm  and  the  body  a  wooden  rod, 
called  the  distaff,  with  a  bundle,  or  fleece 
of  cotton  wool  tied  loosely  round  the  top 
of  it;  and  with  her  hands  about  two 
inches  apart  she  pulls  a  continuous  lock : 
the  right  hand  draws  out  and  twists  so 
much  of  the  lock  as  is  between  it  and  the 
left  hand  into  a  fine  thread,  which  is  fur- 
ther twisted  by  a  pendent  spindle  or 
bobbin,  which  is  kept  constantly  twirling 
round,  and  on  which  the  thread  is  after- 
wards wound. 

This   tedious  process  is  still  used  in 
Uindostan.    The  superiority  of  texture 


and  the  durability  of  the  India  mmkaens, 
and  long  cloths,  are  owing  to  this  mode 
of  spinning,  which  disposes  the  fibres  of 
the  cotton  more  evenly,  and  twists  thena 
more  into  the  body  of  the  thread  than  the 
spinning  machines  do.  Our  old  woman's 
mode  is  the  primitive  one,  used  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  It  is  the  occupation  to 
which  Hector  sent  Andromache,  and  in 
which  Hercules  employed  himself,  in  a 
love-adventure  with  Omphale,  as  pictured 
by  the  painters,  on  the  authority  of  ancient 
poetry. 

In  the  Year  Book,  which  contains  much 
concerning  antiquities,  there  is  not  any 
mention  of  one  more  useful  or  more 
ancient  than  spinning  with  the  distaff. 


h.   BB. 

November  4^ — ^Day  breaks    . 

.     5  22 

Sun  rises  .     . 

.     7  17 

—  sets   •    . 

.     4  43 

Twilight  ends 

.     6  3H 

GuMPowDEa  Plot. 

The  reader  will  find  quite  enough  of 
of  this  story,  and  its  celebration,  in  the 
Every-Dt^  Book, 


Lakdihg  of  William  III. 

Tliis  was  efiected  in  1688,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  Powder  Plot  day. 

On  his  way  from  Torbay  to  London, 
the  prince  of  Orange  slept  at  the  deanery 
house,  Exeter,  while  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  Dr.  Laroplugh,  ran  on  to  king 
James,  who,  for  bis  loyalty,  made  him 
archbishop  of  York.  On  the  Sunday 
afterwards,  the  prince  of  Orange  had 
reached  Exeter.  Dr.  Burnet,  mounting 
the  pulpit  in  the  cathedral,  to  read  the 
declaration,  all  the  canons,  and  pari  of 
the  congregation,  left  the  church.  On 
the  other  hand,  few  offered  their  services ; 
for,  however  the  people  might  be  in- 
clined to  the  undertaking,  their  recollec- 
tion of  the  severities  towards  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  deterred 
them  from  engaging  in  the  enterprise; 
and  the  prince  remained  nine  days  at 
Exeter,  without  being  joined  by  any  per- 
son of  distinction.  It  is  even  said  that, 
in  a  council  of  war,  held  in  that  city,  he 
suffered  it  to  be  proposed  that  he  siiould 
re-embark  for  Holland.  On  the  tenth  day, 
however,  sir  Edward  Sc*'mour  and  other 
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country  gCDtlemen  came  to  him,  and 
formed  an  association,  whose  united  en- 
ergies contributed  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  the  success  of  the  revolution. 

In  several  parts  of  Exeter  cathedral  are 
monuments  of  great  antiquity ;  and  that 
of  judge  Doddridge  particularly  attracts 
attention.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
pious  and  learned  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge. 
A  curious  incident  happened  to  this  up- 
right judge,  on  one  of  his  circuits.  It  is 
related  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  that, 
being  at  Huntingdon  assizes,  in  1619,  he 
reproved  the  sheriff  for  having  letuined 
on  the  jury  persons  who  were  not  of 
sufficient  respectability ;  and  that  at  the 
next  assizes  the  sheriff  returned  the  fol- 
lowing singular  panel,  at  which  the  judg^e 
smiled,  at  the  same  time  applauding  his 
ingenions  industry : — 

Maximilian,  King  of  Tortand, 
Henry,  Prince  ofGodmancheded, 
George,  Duke  of  Somersham, 
William,  Marquis  of  Stukely, 
Edward,  Earl  of  Hartford, 
Robert,  Lord  of  Warsley, 
Richard,  Baron  of  Bythorpe, 
Edmund,  Knight  of  St.  Neots, 
Peter,  Etouire  of  Easton, 
George,  GenUleman  of  Spaldock, 
Robert,  Ytoman  of  Barham, 
Stephen,  Pope  of  Weston, 
Humphrey,  Cardinal  of  Kimboltoo^ 
William,  J^sfu^  of  Bugden, 
John,  Archdeacon  of  Paxton, 
John,  Abbot  of  Stukely, 
'  Richard,  Friar  of  Ellington^ 
Henry,  Monk  of  Stukely, 
Edwaid,  Priest  of  Graffham, 
Richard,  Deacon  of  Catsworth.* 
An  old  MS.  of  this  list  is  in  the  British 
Museum,  amo^ig  some  writings  attributed 
to  Partridge,  the  almanac-maker. 


h.  m. 

November  5. — Day  breaks  .    . 

.    5  23 

Sun  rises .     .     . 

>     7  18 

—  sets  .     ,     . 

4  42 

Twilight  ends    . 

6  37 

Michaelmas  Term  Bbgiks. 

Vacation's  gone — and  pleas  end  strife 
Begin  to  bloeeom  into  life; 


And  Westmineter  it  overflown 
With  wit  peenliarly  its  own ; 
Chief  justices  with  brethen  thvee 
Swegger  in  ennlned  majesty ; 
Yet  these,  like  other  things,  declare 
What  short'lived  fools  we  mortals  are  ; 
For  HUary  Term  begins  to  wane 
To  Satt9r%  transitory  reign. 
And  Triniiy's  hot  sunbeams  now 
Beseend  on  MichaeUnat**  snow  ; 
Sacceeding  Terms  their  loss  atone 
Bat  we,  when  once  oar  dajrs  are  flown^ 
With  Littleton  and  Blackstone  lie 
Like  records  in  the  Treesory. 
And  who  can  tell,  if  we  shall  stay 
To  earn  the  fees  we  touched  to-day  f 
For  with  the  wealth  we  leave  behind 
The  iminheritable  mind 
b  what  our  heiis  shall  never  find. 


*  Evans's  JaTenile  Tonrist. 


Country  Life. 

Isaac  Walton  describes  a  delicious  scene 
in  spring : — 

**Tum  out  of  the  way  a  little,  good 
scholar,  towards  yonder  high  honey-suckle 
iiedge;  there  we^l  sit  and  sing,  whilst  this 
shower  faHs  so  gently  upon  the  teeming 
earth,  and  gives  yet  a  sweeter  smell  to  the 
loyelv  flowers  that  adorn  these  verdant 
raeaciows.  Look  I  under  that  broad  beech 
tree  I  sat  down,  when  I  was  last  this  way, 
a  fishing;  and  the  birds  in  the  adjoining 
grove  seemed  to  have  a  friendly  contention 
with  an  echo,  whose  dead  voice  seemed 
to  live  in  a  hollow  tree,  near  to  the  brow 
of  that  primrose-hill ;  there  I  sat,  viewing 
the  silver  streams  glide  silently  towards 
their  centre,  the  tempestuous  sea ;  yet 
sometimes  opposed  by  rugged  roots  and 
pebble  stones,  which  broke  their  waves, 
and  turned  them  into  foam;  and  some- 
times I  beguiled  time  by  viewing  the 
harmless  lambs,  some  leaping  securely  in 
the  cool  shade,  whilst  others  sported  them- 
selves in  the  cheerful  sun ;  and  saw  others 
craving  comfort  from  the  woollen  udders 
of  their  bleating  dams.  As  I  thus  sat, 
these  and  other  sights  had  so  fullv  pes- 
sest  my  soul  with  content,  that  1  thought 
as  the  poet  has  happily  exprett  it, 

I  was  for  that  time  lifted  above  earth  ; 
And  possest  joys  not  promised  in  my  birth. 

As  I  left  this  place,  and  entered  into  the 
next  field,  a  second  pleasure  entertained 
me  :  'twas  a  handsome  milk-maid,  that 
had  not  yet  attained  so  much  age  and  wis- 
dom as  to  load  her  mind  with  any  fears  of 
many  things  that  will  never  be,  as  too 
many  men  too  often  do ;  but  she  cast 
awa^  all  care,  and  sung  like  a  nightingale ; 
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her  Toice  was  good,  and  the  ditty  fitted 
for  it ;  it  was  that  smooth  song  which  was 
made  by  Kit  Marlowe,  now  at  least  fifty 
years  ago ;  and  the  milk  maid's  motlier 
sung  an  answer  to  it,  whidi  was  made  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  yoanger  days. 
They  were  old  fashioned  poetry,  and 
choicely  good ;  I  think  much  better  than 
the  strong  lines  that  are  now  in  fiuhion  in 
this  critical  age.  Look  yonder  !  on  my 
word,  yonder  they  both  be  a  milking 
again.  I  will  give  her  the  chab,  and  per- 
suade them  to  sing  those  two  songs  to  us : 

^  *  Cod  speed  you,  good  woman ;  I  have 
been  a  fishing,  and  am  going  to  Bleak-hall 
to  my  bed,  and,  having  caught  more  fish 
than  will  sup  myself  and  my  friend,  I  will 
bestow  this  upon  you  and  your  daughter, 
for  I  use  to  sell  none. 

**  *  MUk  toomon.— Marry,  God  requite 
you  sir,  and  we'll  eat  it  cheeHuUy ;  and  if 
w>u  come  this  way  a  fishing  two  months 
hence,  a  grace  of  God  I'll  give  you  a  sil- 
libub  of  new  veijuice,  in  a  new  made  liay- 
eock  for  it,  and  my  Maudlin  shall  sing  you 
one  of  her  best  ballads ;  for  she  and  I 
both  love  all  aujtlers;  they  be  such  honest, 
civil,  quiet  men ;  in  the  meantime  will 
you  drink  a  draught  of  red-cow's  milk? 
you  shall  have  it  freely.'  " 

In  this  beautiful  manner  the  dialogue 
runs  on,  and  the  songs  are  sung  by  th<w 
milk-woman  and  her  daughter;  but  to 
speak  of  the  beauties  of  Isaac  Walton's 
Angler  is  almost  a  supererogation,  now 
that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  every  lover  of 
nature,  tranquillity,  and  contentment. 

EU  MILTS. 
— ^^^^-.  A.    ID* 

November  6. — Day  breaks  .     .  5  25 

Sun  rises  ...  7  20 

—   sets  ...  4  40 

Twilight  ends    .  6  35 


Notoembn:  7. 

7th  November,  1677,  Anthony  Wood 
enters  in  his  Diary — "  About  one  in  the 
morning  the  lord  Chancellor  Finch  his 
mace  was  stolen  out  of  his  house  in 
Queen-street.  The  seal  laid  under  his 
pillow,  so  the  thief  missed  it.  The  frmous 
thief  that  did  it  was  Thomas  Sadler,  soon 
after  uken  and  hanged  for  it  at  Tyburn." 

A,SCOT,   WiNKFIELD,  AND   EaST 

Uampstead. 
[For  th«  Ymt  Book.] 
From  Ascot  Heath  towards  Reading, 
the  traveller  will  pass  through  Bracknell, 


a  village  owing  its  existence  to  the  road 
made  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Be- 
fore that  road  was  formed,  a  hostelm 
existed,  known  by  its  present  sigo»  **  the 
Hind's  Head."  It  was  then  known  to  be 
the  rendezvous  of  certain  persons  who 
lived  by  causing  others  to  cease  to  exist ; 
and  standing,  as  it  did,  alone,  on  the 
dreary  heath,  it  was  regarded  by  the 
rustics  with  that  superstitious  awe  which 
the  timid  feel  so  near  the  puriieus  of 
abodes  reputed  to  be  haunted.  The 
countryman  chose  rather  to  go  five  miles 
out  of  its  way,  than  one  within  it.  Many 
stories  are  related  of  travellers  putting 
up  at  that  inn  for  the  night,  and  resting 
there  for  ever.  One  of  these  narratives  I 
well  remember. 

One  winter's  night,  a  stout-hearted 
grasier,  travelling  from  London  to  Read- 
ing, stopped  at  the  Hind's  Head.  After 
seeing  bis  horse  to  the  stable,  he  sought 
the  elow  of  the  kitchen  fire,  where  he 
found  several  jolly  fellows,  with  laughing 
looks,  and  light  hearts.  He  joined  their 
company;  they  ate  heartily,  and  drank 
merrilv.  The  farmer  related  the  particu> 
lars  of  his  journey  to  London,  the  market 

!>rice  of  cattle,  the  price  he  had  obtained 
or  his  own ;  and,  the  last  stoop  of  liquor 
being  emptied,  with  a  hearty  hob  and  nob, 
the  serving  giri  showed  the  traveller  to  lib 
chamber.  As  he  was  about  to  give  her  a 
hearty  salute  before  she  left  the  room,  she 
whispered,  '*  Listen :  you  mistake  the  ob- 
ject of  your  pretended  regard :  if  you 
love  me,  love  yourself,  and  save  your  life. 
You  are  surrounded  by  murderers  and 
robbers.  To  night  they  have  drank 
deeper  than  ordinary,  and  you  may  pre- 
serve yourself  and  me.  Here,"  pointing 
to  the  bed,  ^  is  a  trap-door ;  it  will  fall 
down  if  you  step  upon  it  when  you  get 
into  bed,  and  you  will  tumble  headlone 
into  a  deep  well,  and  then  there's  an  end 
of  you."  The  traveller  was  sobered  in  a 
moment  by  the  fearful  earnestness  and  in- 
formation of  the  girl.  She  continued,  <*  I 
must  be  gone,  aiMl  then  do  you  sing,  and 
be  noisy  for  some  minutes,  and  tread 
near  that  plank,  as  though  you  were  about 
to  get  into  bed.  Tie  the  bed,  and  what 
else  you  can,  into  a  heavy  bundle,  put  it 
on  the  plank ;  it  will  go  down,  and  you — 
you  must  look  to  tl^  window  for  your 
only  chance  of  escape.  God  speed  you !  ^ 
The  ffrazier,  when  left  alone,  soon  re- 
sumed his  presence  of  mind;  he  sung 
while  he  made  up  the  bundle — ^heaved  it 
on  the  terrible  plank,  and,  in  a  moment. 
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it  dascended  through  the  floor,  silently  and 
swiftly,  and  he  heard  its  heavy  splash  in 
deep  water.  He  hastened  to  the  window, 
and  saw  the  snow  tweWe  or  fourteen  feet 
below  in  the  back  yard.  He  leaped 
down,  and  a  high  wall  oppoeed  his  further 

Srogress,  but  he  found  the  gate,  gently 
rew  back  the  bolts,  and  then  listened  for 
a  moment  at  the  front  casement.  Three 
of  his  late  friends  were  snoring-;  thej 
had  fancied  themselres  secure  of  their 
prey,  and  hastened  not  to  despoil  it.  The 
grazier  found  his  horse  in  the  stable,  and 
galloped  off.  He  aroused  a  neighbouring 
former;  they  collected  the  farm  servants, 
and  all,  arming  themselves,  set  off  and 
surrounded  the  house.  The  villains  were 
sleeping,  and  the  maid  watching.  The 
ruffians  were  all  captured,  and  convicted 
of  their  crimes  on  the  evidence  of  the 
girl.  In  the  well  the  bones  of  men  whom 
tfiey  had  entrapped  testified  the  extent  of 
their  guilt.  The  landlord  was  one  of  the 
malefactors :  they  were  all  executed,  and 
the  *'  Hind*s  Head  "  was  shut  up. 

In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Winkfield 
there  was  formerly  a  strong  castle,  and  it 
is  said  that  through  one  of  its  barons 
the  inhabitants  of  Winkfield  came  into 
possession  of  their  church  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  This  baron  was  very  pow- 
•rfol,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  so 
wicked  that  he  sold  himself  to  Satan.  In 
his  old  age  he  was  sony  for  the  bargain, 
and  confessed  himself  to  priests,  and  they 
enjoined  him  to  build  and  endow  a 
church.  He  built  the  church  and  pro* 
Tided  an  endowment ;  but,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all,  on  the  momii^  appomted  for 
consecrating  the  church,  it  was  not  to  be 
seen — ^not  a  vestise  remained — the  devil 
had  removed  it  in  the  night.  The  old  baron 
bailt  another,  which  suddenly  disap- 
peared in  like  manner.  The  pnests  sum- 
moned Satan  to  show  cause  why  he  had 
done  all  this.  He  answered  that  the 
baron,  body  and  soul,  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  him  in  this  life,  was  his.  His 
plea  was  overruled,  and  the  priests  de- 
cided that  the  church  was  theirs,  to  be 
held  by  them,  in  trust,  for  their  patron 
r^iint,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
repentant  baron  sinner,  and  they  ordered 
Satan  to  place  a  church  on  the  spot 
whence  he  had  removed  the  two  churches 
in  succession.  Upon  this  decree  Satan 
flew  to  Winkfield,  seized  three  bams, 

£  laced  the  two  smaller  parallel  with  the 
irgest,  and  Winkfield  church  remaiM  to 


this  day  the  resemblance  of  three  bams 
stuck  together. 

At  iSist  Hampstead,  near  Bagshot 
Headi,  and  adjoiiling  Bracknell,  thert 
was  formeriy  a  curious  custom  on  the  in- 
stallation of  a  new  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  inhabitants  carried  the  lord  in  a  chair 
on  their  shoulders  round  the  manor,  their 
march  commencing  from  a  hill  (the  name 
of  which  I  forget),  and,  after  the  circuit 
of  the  manoriid  boundary,  the  lord  was 
unchaired  on  the  said  hill,  and  the  inha- 
bitants inflicted  sundry  stripes  upon  his 
breach  with  twigs.  iUter  enduring  this 
chastisement,  the  inhabitants  dined,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  con- 
vivially  with  their  lord. 

1831  T. 


NmtewAer  7.-*Day  breaks  .  .  6  26 

Sun  rises .    .  •  7  22 

—  sets  .     •  •  4  38 

Twilight  ends  .  6  34 

Ladt  Jeffbby  Duvstav. 

[For  the  Year  Boolu] 

On  Saturday,  November  8th,  1818,  the 
remains  of  the  ^  lady^  of  ^the  independ- 
ent Mayor  of  Garrett,"  sir  Jefiery  Dun- 
stan,  were  interred,  agreeably  to  her  own 
r^uest,  in  the  grave  '^f  her  husband  in 
Whitedhapel  churchyard ;  the  inscription 
on  her  coffin  stated  her  to  be  in  her  101st 
year.  Only  two  persons  followed  in 
nmeial  habUaments,  but  the  streets  were 
rendered  impassable  by  a  numerous  body 
of  spectators,  anxiously  assembled  **  to 
see  the  last**  of  one  who  had  so  long 
figured  in  that  neighbourhood  as  <^  a 
public  character."  From  a  person  to 
whom  she  was  known,  I  gathered  that, 
at  the  time  of  her  decease,  she  occupied  a 
wretched  apartment  in  Ducking-pond- 
lane,  in  that  parish, — that  the  cause  of 
her  death  was  more  attributable  to  the 
merciless  pressure  of  ^  the  cold  chill 
hand"  of  penury,  than  from  infirmity; 
for,  although  her  age  was  so  for  advanced, 
her  natural  powers  remained  unimpaired 
to  the  last.  In  her  husband's  life-time, 
and  also  when  in  a  state  of  widowhood, 
she  claimed  the  toi'di$ani  title  of,  and  was 
duly  recognised  as,  ^Mayoress  of  Gar- 
rett." She  survived  sir  Jeffeiy  twenty- 
one  years 
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Jpropoi. — A  colored  prints  a  **  Portrait 
«,f  sir  Jeffery  Dunstan,  M.  P.  for  Garrett,'' 
with  a  legend  beneath  it 

**  When  yoa'T0  got  mpnej*  you're   look'd 

opoB — 
But  when  yon're  got  none,  yon    may   go 

was  fiiroiUar  to  me  in  my  **  dayi  of  child- 
hood :**  it  was  one  of  a  many  **  neatly 
framed  and  elaied,''  that "  bedecked''  the 
walls  of  a  'Mow  roofed  cot"  (in  my  native 
town  of  Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire),  the 
dwelling-place  of  "  the  schoolmistress,*^ 
an  antiquated,  and  a  reneiated  dame, 
who  first  taught  me  and  other  **  luckless 
wights  "  to  con  the  A  B  C,  from  a  hom- 
alphabet-book,"  a  ^  literary  article**  then 
considered  indispensable  to  the  scholastic 
arocatioo,  but  cow  entirely  disused. 

«. «.  IS. 


Royal  Aams,  Lios  amd  Leopards. 
[For  the  Yeur  Bwik.] 

Me.  Editor, 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  mooted  point, 
among  the  unlearned  in  the  science  of 
Heraldry,  whether  the  animab  which 
adorn  the  British  achicTements  were  lions 
or  leopards.  I  send  you  the  opinion  of 
the  learned  and  judicious  Alexander  Nis- 
bett  upon  the  subject,  which  will,  I  should 
thmk,  appear  conclusive. 

*'  Sir  John  Feme,  one  of  the  learned  in 
his  time,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  bis  book,  entitled  The  Glory  of  Gen- 
erotUy,  p.  218,  says  thus  (his  own  words) : 
The  Escutcheon  of  Normandy  was  ad* 
vanced,  as  the  ensign  of  our  English 
Kings,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  Wil- 
liam Rufus,  Henry  I.,  and  Henry  II. 
Trte  last  having  married  Eleanor,  heiress 
of  Aquitain,  whose  arms  were  Gules  a 
Leopard,  Or,  which  being  of  the  same 
field,  metal,  and  form,  with  his  own,  joined 
them  togeUier  in  one  shield,  and  com- 
posed the  present  blazon  for  England, 
viz. :  Gules  3  Leopards  Or ;  and,  in  an  an- 
other place  the  same  author  adds.  These 
two  coats,  viz.  Aquitain  and  Norinandy, 
were  joined  in  one,  and  by  them  the  ad- 
dition of  the  inheritance  of  Eleanor, 
heiress  of  Aquitain,  to  our  English  crown, 
and  therefore  are  borne  as  a  quadrate  royal, 
by  our  sovereign  lady  queen  Elizabeth. 
Tlie  same  says  Guilliams,  Chamberiand, 
and  others.  And  these  arms,  so  compoaed, 
were   placed   on  his  funeral  monument. 


when  he  was  interred  in  the  abbey  of 
Fontewrad  in  Anjou,  and  adorned  with 
other  shields  of  arms,  as  those  of  tb«5 
Saxon  race,  upon  the  acooant  that  in  him 
the  Saxon  blood  was  restored  by  his 
grandfather's  marriage  as  before.  The 
structure  of  which  monument  is  given  to 
us  in  Sandford's  Genealogical  History, 
p.  64.  "  Before  1  proceed  further,  I 
must  insist  a  little  upon  the  opinions  of 
some  late  English  writers,  who  will  have 
the  three  LeopartU  not  to  be  originally 
from  Normandy,  but  first  assumed  by 
Henry  IL  or  by  Richard  I.,  and  thai 
their  predecessors  had  no  arms  before; 
they  not  fixing  upon  which  of  these  two 
kinds  to  place  their  rise  and  first  use  in 
England,  though  these  arms  be  of  the 
same  tinctures,  form,  position,  and  situa- 
tion, and  nothing  different  in  any  circum- 
stance from  those  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitain  1  neither  will  they  allow  them 
to  be  blazoned  Leopards,  but  Lion$pa$$tuti 
guardantf  upon  the  account  that  the  Leo- 
pards of  Normandy  and  Aqtutain  are 
now  thought  derogatory  lo  the  royalty  of 
England,  as  not  being  originally  ensigns 
of  kingdoms.  These  opinions  were 
raised  first,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  upon 
King  James  VI/s  accession  to  the  throne 
of  England,  when  there  were  several  con- 
siderations and  oonsultatioos  taken  about 
the  honors  and  precedency  of  his  king- 
dom of  Scotland  and  England ;  and  es- 
|)ecially  in  marshalling  their  armorial 
ensigns,  the  diflSculty  arising  from  the 
armorial  figures  being  originally  those  of 
the  dukedoms  of  Normandy  and  Aqui- 
tain, which  as  such  gave  place  to  the 
flower  de  lisses  of  France,  as  belonging 
to  a  kingdom.  Upon  the  same  reason 
the  Scots  claimed  also  precedency  for 
their  armorial  figure,  the  lion  rampant. 
The  English  being  put  to  a  stand  were 
necessitated  to  assert  that  the  figures  they 
carried  for  England  were  not  those  of 
Normandy  and  Aquitain,  though  as  like 
as  one  egg  to  another,  but  new  ones  as- 
sumed by  their  kings  since  the  conquest. 
To  make  this  appear,  their  principal 
herald,  William  Segar,  garta  king  at 
arms,  was  employed ;  and  how  well  ho 
performed,  any  herald  or  historian  may 
judge  by  his  manuscript,  which  he  gave 
in  to  king  James,  entitled  the  variation 
of  the  arms  and  badges  of  the  kingdom 
of  England,  from  the  time  of  Brutue, 
1000  years  before  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  till  1600  years  afUr  his  incamn- 
tion,  1604.     Though  he  promises  iti  his 
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preface  to  give  approved  aathors  for  what 
ne  says,  yet  he  names  do  author  in  all 
that  manuscript,  and  begins  with  the 
imaginary  story  of  Brutus,  monarch  of 
Britain ;  and  of  his  division  of  it  unto 
his  three  sons.  To  his  eldest,  Locheren, 
Brutus  gave  that  part  now  called  England, 
with  arms.  Or,  a  Lion  passant  guardant, 
Gules.  To  his  second  son,  Toalknack, 
he  gave  the  north  part  Albania,  now 
Scotland,  with  arms,  Or,  a  Lion  ram- 
pant. Gules,  which  to  this  day,  says  he 
(Segar),  with  the  royal  addition  of  the 
double  tressure  continue  the  arms  of 
Scotland.  And  to  his  third  son  he  gave 
that  part  of  Britain  called  Cambria,  with 
arms  Argent,  three  Lions  passant  guardant, 
Gules,  which  the  princes  of  WaJes  used 
for  a  long  time.  Segar  goes  on  with  a 
succession  of  these  arms  without  naming 
one  voucher ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the 
Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman  kings,  he 
gives  such  an  account  as  is  siven  before 
until  he  comes  unto  Henry  II. ;  then  he 
says,  (his  [Segar*s]  own  words],— He 
being  the  son  of  Maud  the  Empress,  and 
of  ueofTry  Plantagenet  Earl  of  Ai\jou, 
took  for  arms.  Gules,  3  Lions  passant 
guardant.  Or,  because  in  Henry  I.  the  line- 
masculine  ended,  and  therefore  they  are 
much  deceived  who  say  that  the  kings  of 
England  bear  three  leopards,  two  for  the 
dukedom  of  Normandy  and  one  for  Aqui- 
tain.  Tis  strange  (Segar)  gives  no  reason 
to  undeceive  his  own  countrymen  and 
others,  nor  to  mention  any  cause  or 
ground  for  changing  these  leopards  into 
lumt  pastant  gttardaniy  nor  for  making  a 
distinction  between  leopards  and  lions 
passant  guardant,  for  in  heraldry  there  is 
none ;  for  a  lion  passant  and  full  fkced, 
and  showing  botn  his  eyes  (which  the 
English  call  guardant)  is  called  a  leopard 
by  the  French,  and  all  other  nations,  and 
there  is  no  appearance  of  alteration  of  the 
6eld,  position  and  tinctures  of  the  leopards 
of  Normandy  and  Aquitain,  from  the 
arms  of  England  as  now  blazoned,  lions 
passant  guardant,  but  in  the  terms  of 
blazon,  which  are  all  one  in  the  Science 
of  Heraldry,  and  Art  of  Blazon ;  for 
when  a  lion  is  on  his  four  feet  showing  a 
full  face,  he  is  called  a  leopard,  and  when 
showing  but  the  half  of  his  face  and  only 
one  eye,  he  is  then  called  leopard-lionee ; 
leopard,  because  not  erected  on  his  hinder 
feet,  which  is  the  proper  position  of  a 
lion  in  armories ;  liortee^  because  his  head 
is  in  profile,  showing  but  the  half  of  his 
face,  which  all  lions  properly  do,  being 


erected  on  their  hinder  feet,  and  their 
head  in  profile ;  but^  if  erected  and  full- 
&ced,  he  is  called  a  lion-leopardee,  his 
head  being  afUr  the  position  of  that  of  a 
leopard,  but  his  body  after  the  position  of 
that  of  a  lion.  In  heraldry,  natural  spots 
of  a  leopard  do  not  distinguish  it  from  a 
lion,  but  its  position  as  above,  in  the 
shield.  Those  of  England  have  not  only 
been  called  by  the  dd  English  heralds 
leapardif  but  even  by  English  historians, 
at  Mr.  Howel,  in  his  History  of  England, 
and  John  Stow,  in  his  large  survey  of 
London,  p.  42,  both  tell,  that  Anno  1235 
Frederick  the  Emperor  sent  to  Henry  III. 
in  England,  in  compliment,  three  live 
leopardtf  in  token  of  nis  royal  shield  of 
arms,  wherein  three  leopards  were  pic- 
tured, and  tells  us  that  in  the  register  of 
London  there  is  an  order  of  king  Edward 
II.  to  the  sheriff,  to  pay  to  the  keepers  of 
the  king's  leopardM  in  the  tower  ot  Lon- 
don, sixpence  each  day  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  leopards.  I  shall  not  insist  upon  a 
long  numeration  of  English  heralds,  for 
blazoning  the  figures  of  England  leopards, 
nor  of  the  French,  and  those  who  write 
in  latin,  as  Philobertus  Munetius,  Ure- 
dius,  and  others.  Latinize  them  leopardoi. 
The  modem  herald  and  learned  antl- 
<}uary,  Jacob  Imhoff,  in  his  above  men- 
tioned book,  calls  them  leopardos  Angli- 
canos.  Tis  true,  for  the  majesty  of 
England,  some  English  writers  say,  they 
should  be  called  lions  passant  guardant : 
upon  which  account,  I  have  before,  and 
shall  after  blazon  them  so.*** 

I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  the  only  things  Mr. 
Nisbett  needed  to  have  added  were  the 
three  Roman  capitals  Q.  E.  D.  See  fur- 
ther the  following  extract  from  **  Carter's 
Analysis  of  Honor,'*  p.  232.  Gules,  a 
lion  passant  guardant.  Or  which  being  the 
coat-armor  of  the  dukes  of  Aauitaine, 
was  joined  with  the  coat  of  the  kings  of 
England,  by  the  match  of  Henry  the  II. 
being  before  two  lions,  the  posture  and 
colors  one;  then  indeed  called  leopardM, 
as  they  are  most  properly  so  called  (where 
they  are  not  of  royal  bearing)  if  they  be 
more  than  one  in  a  field,  and  guardant  as 
Guillim  would  have  it.*' 

In  confirmation,  Mr.  Editor,  of  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Nisbett,  the  celebrated 
herald  before  cited,  allow  me  to  present 
you  with  a  short  extract  from  a  very  old 
French  MS.  in  my  possession. 


*  NiMbett's  "  Ancient  and  Modem  Um  of 
ArmortM/'  p.  150,  et.  teq. 
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**  Toutei  bosies  qui  toot  en  armet  }en 
doivt  blasonner  I^stal,  a  la  fachon,  except 
I^iona  et  leopars.  Car  les  lyons  de  leur 
natui^  sont  roropans,  et  leopan  aont  pas- 
sans,  et  ce  est  le  premiere  difference  entre 
lyons  et  leopars.  Et  sil  sont  au  contraire, 
on  dit  unff  lyon  leoparde,  et  ung  leopart 
lyonne.  liiutre  difierence  est  car  le  lyon 
en  amies  a  tant  seuUement  ung  oeul,  et 
le  leopar  en  lautre  cost^  en  a  deux." 

In  the  same  MS.  the  arms  of  the  dukes 
of  Acquitaine  and  Normandy  are  thus 
blasoiied. 

Lt  due  dacquilam&—de  guillesy  a  ung 
lupart  d'or  en  face,  arm^  et  lampaiss^ 
d'aiur. 

Tx  due  de  NormendUy  de  Guelles  a 
deux  luppars  d'or  en  fache  arme  et  lam- 
passe  d  azur. 

F£CI4LIS   PXRlTL-8. 


Sailoes'  Cm  ems. 

Sailors,  usuallv  the  boldest  men  alive, 
are  yet  frequently  the  very  abject  slaves 
of  superstitious  fear.  *' Innumerable/' 
says  Scot  on  Witchcraft,  p.  53,  '*  are  the 
reports  of  scridents  nnto  such  as  frequent 
the  seas,  as  fishermen  and  sailors,  who 
discourse  of  noises,  flashes,  shadow?, 
echoes,  and  other  visible  appearances, 
nightly  seen  and  heard  upon  tne  surface 
of  the  water." 

Andrews,  in  his  '' Anecdotes^"  says, 
^*  Superstition  and  profaneness,  those  ex* 
t  femes  of  human  conduct,  are  too  often 
found  united  in  the  sailor ;  and  the  man 
who  dreads  the  stormy  effects  of  drowning 
a  cat,  or  of  whistling  a  country  dance 
while  he  leans  over  the  gunwale,  will,  too 
often,  wantonly  defy  his  Creator  by  the 
roost  darinff  execrations  and  the  most  li- 
centious behaviour." 

Dr.  Pe^  says,  *<  Our  sailors,  I  am 
told,  at  this  very  day,  I  mean  the  vulgar 
sort  of  them,  have  a  strange  opinion  of 
the  devil's  piower  and  agency  in  stirring 
up  winds,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  so 
seldom  whistle  on  ship-board,  esteeming 
that  to  be  a  mocking,  and  consequently 
an  enraging  of  the  devil.  And  it  ap- 
pears now  that  even  Zoroaster  himself 
imagined  there  was  an  evil  spirit,  called 
Vato,  that  could  excite  violent  storms  of 
wind." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  the  following 
singular  p  ls^ age  :—« That  a  king-fisher, 
hanged  by  the  bill,  showeth  us  what 
quarter  the  wind  is,  by  an  occult  and 
secrt>t  propriety,  converting  the  breast  to 


that  point  of  the  hor'.zon  from  whence  the 
wind  doth  blow,  is  a  received  opinion 
and  very  strange — introducing  natural 
weathercocks,  and  extending  magnetical 
positions  as  &r  as  animal  natures:  a 
conceit  supported  chiefly  by  present  prac- 
tice, yet  not  made  out  by  reason  or  expe- 
rience." 

At  the  present  day  common  tailors  ac- 
count it  very  unlucky  to  lose  a  bucket  or 
a  mop.  To  throw  a  cat  over-board,  or 
drown  one  at  sea,  b  the  same.  Childien 
are  deemed  lucky  to  a  ship.  Whistling 
at  sea  is  supposed  to  cause  increase  of 
wind,  and  is  therefore  much  disliked  by 
seamen,  though  sometimes  they  themselvea 
practise  it  when  there  is  a  deiid  calm. 


Olu  Njck. 


Mr.  Brand  alleges  that  the  name  **  Old 
Nick,"  as  applied  to  the  devil,  is  of  great 
antiquity ;  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  learning  concerning  it  in  Olaus  Wor- 
mius's  Danish  monuments.  We  bor- 
rowed it  from  the  title  of  an  evil  genius 
among  the  ancient  Danes.  They  say  he 
has  often  appeared  on  the  sea,  and  on 
de<^p  rivers,  in  the  shape  of  a  sea  monster, 
pirsas:ing  immediate  shipwreck  and 
d  I  ow ni  nx  to  seamen .''  Keysler  mentions 
a  Deity  of  the  waters,  woi shipped  by  the 
ancient  Germans  and  Danes,  under  the 
name  of  Nocca,  Or  Nicken,  styled  in  the 
Edda  NikuTf  which  he  derives  from  the 
German  Nugen,  answering  to  the  Latin 
necare,  Wormius  says,  the  redness  in 
the  faces  of  drowned  persons  was  ascrib- 
ed to  this  deity's  sucking  their  b.ood  out 
at  their  nostrils.  Wasthovius,  and  Loc- 
cenius,  call  him  Necau,  Rudbekius 
mentions  a  notion  prevalent  among  his 
countrymen,  that  Neckur,  who  Koverned 
the  sea,  assumed  the  form  of  various 
animals,  or  of  a  horseman,  or  of  a  man 
in  a  boat  He  s  apposes  him  the  same 
with  Odin;  but  more  probably  he  was 
the  Northern  Nepttattp  or  some  sea-god 
of  a  noxious  disposition.  Archdeacon 
Nares  says  there  is  no  doubt  that  Nick 
was  a  very  old  name  among  the  northerns 
for  the  devil,  and  that  from  them  we  de- 
rive our  '<  Old  Nick." 


h«    Bla 
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HAND  \VllF.?:i.  SPINNING, 

This  ii  another  engraving  from  "  Mr.  befbre-menlioned  female,  wboM  onlingi 

Gae«l'(  Historj  of  the  Cotton  Hanufac-  are  lepreMnud   ^yiag  across   the   kne«. 

ture."     It  repreMnti  Toving  and  ipinning.  The  roving  from  her  ipindle  vrerR  then 

with  the  hana-cards,  oi  ci>nibB  (at  the  feet  taken  lo  the  other  female  to  be  ipun  by 

of  the  firti  female),  from  which  the  coltOD,  her  band-wheel  into  weft,  nearly  id   the 

ai\er  being  combed  or  carded,  between  rame   manner  as   the    caidings   fbr   the 

thecD,   wM  tcraped   off   in   rolls   aboot  Weaver   were  made  into  rovings.      Tbe 

IwelTe  inchet  long,  and  Ihree-quarteit  of  urdings   were   drawn  out    at   the    flrit 

an  inch  in  diameter.    These  rolls,  called  wheel,  in  an  angle  of  forty  or  fifty-iWe 

cardings,  were  drawn  out  into  rorinss,  degrees  from   the  point  of  the  tpindle; 

or  threads,  by  twisting  one  end   lo  loe  in  spinning,  the  roTingt  weie  drawn  out 

apindle  of  a  hand-wheel,  and  turning  the  nearly  in  a  right  angle.    The  band'Wheel 

wheel  which  moved  the  spindle  with  the  wu  the  first  instrument  used  in  vpinnii^; 

right  hand,  at  the  same  time  drawing  nut  the  Srst  deviation  from  the  simple,  ancient 

the   carding   boriiontally   with   the   left,  mode  of  spinning  by  the  distaff,  towards 

The  motion   thus  communicated  to   the  that   sy«iem   of  inanubcture   which  has 

carding  turned  it  spirally ;  when  twisted  conTertedLa&cathireandDerbyshire,into 

it  was  wound  upon  the  ipindle,  another  ihe  great  machineij  districts  for  spinning 

carding  was  attached,  to  it,  and  drawn  Btid   weaving.     It   should   be   observed, 

out  and  twisted.     This  procees  formed  a  however,  that  the  hand-wheri  wa«  first 

continued  coarse  thread,  or  roving,  and  used  in  the  woollen  manufaclure- 

ihc   peiformance  of  it  is  shown  by  the  When  the  comfort  of  the  wear,  and  th* 
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exports  abroad,  increased  the  demand  for 
cottons,  the  demand  of  the  cotton-wearers 
for  cotton -yam^  or  thread,  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacture,  increased  until  the  spin- 
ners were  unable  to  supply  the  wearers 
with  weft.  Those  weavers  whose  families 
could  not  furnish  the  necessary  supply  of 
weft,  had  their  spinning  done  by  their 
neighbours,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  more 
for  the  spinning  than  the  price  allowed 
by  their  masters ;  and  even  with  this  dis- 
advantage very  few  could  -  procure  weft 
enough  to  keep  themselves  constantly 
employed.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  weaver  to  walk  three  or  four  miles 
in  a  morning,  and  call  on  five  or  six 
spinners,  before  he  could  collect  weft  to 
serve  him  for  the  remainder  of  the  day ; 
and,  when  he  wished  to  weave  a  piece  in 
a  shorter  time  than  usual,  a  new  ribbon, 
or  gown,  was  necessary  to  quicken  the 
exertions  of  the  spinner.  It  is  evident 
that  an  important  crisis  for  the  cotton 
manu&cture  of  Lancashire  was  now  ar- 
rived. It  must  either  receive  an  extni- 
ordinary  impulse,  or,  like  most  other 
human  affairs,  after  enjoying  a  partial 
prosperity,  retrograde.  The  spinners 
could  not  supply  enough  weft  tor  the 
weavers.  The  first  consequence  of 
this  would  be  to  raise  the  price  of 
spinning.  In  the  then  state  of  man- 
ners and  prejudices,  when-  the  facilities 
of  communication  between  places  were 
less,  and  the  population  general iv  pos- 
sessed much  greater  antipathy  to  leaving 
their  native  place  than  at  present,  diis 
inducement  would  have  foiled  to  bring 
together  a  sufficient  number  of  hand  spin- 
ners, and  a  farther  rise  in  the  price  of 
spinning  must  have  been  the  consequence. 
This  would  have  rendered  the  price  of  the 
manufactured  cloth  too  great  to  have  been 
purchased  for  home  or  foreign  consump- 
tion, for  which  its  cheapness  must  of 
course  have  been  the  principal  induce- 
ment. 

In  this  state  of  difficulty,  about  the  year 
1763,  Thomas  Highs,  of  Leigh,  in  Lanca- 
shire, is  said  to  have  produced  the  ma- 
chine known  by  the  name  of  the  Spinning 
Jenny,  and  to  have  so  called  it  after  his 
daughter,  whose  baptismal  name  was 
Jane.  This  invention  displaced  the  spin- 
ning-wheels. It  performed  the  double 
operation  of  roving  and  spinning,  as  re- 
presented in  the  engraving,  and  worked 
six  spindles,  which  were  afterwards  in- 
creased to  twenty-five.  James  Hargravp, 
a  carpenter,  of  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire, 


improved  that  invention,  and  it  was  sub- 
sequently so  perfected  that  a  little  girl 
could  work  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  spindles,  which  spun  cotton 
for  weft  or  threads.  Ricliard  Arkwright, 
a  barl>er  of  Manchester,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Jedediah 
Strutt  of  Derby,  ultimately  produced 
the  last  great  invention,  tlie  spinning- 
frame.  Arkwright  acquired  an  immense 
fortune,  and  the  honor  of  knighthood. 
The  rest  may  be  gathered  from  books, 
and  from  the  inspection  of  the  Manches- 
ter cotton  mills.  What  is  added  as  to 
the  sale  of  cotton  goods,  and  the  change 
in  the  population,  is  derived  from  Mr. 
Guest's  «  History." 


About  1750  the  method  of  conducting 
the  cotton  manufacture  was  as  follows :-» 

The  master  gave  out  a  warp  and  raw 
cotton  to  the  weaver,  and  received  them 
back  in  cloth,  paying  the  weaver  for  the 
weaving  and  spinning ;  the  weaver,  if  the 
spinning  was  not  done  by  his  own  faroilyy 
paid  the  spinner  for  the  spinning,  and 
the  spinner  paid  the  carder  and  rover. 

The  master  attended  the  weekly  market 
at  Manchester,  and  sold  his  pieces  in  the 
grey  to  the  merchant,  who  afterwards 
dyed  and  finished  them.  Instead  of  tra- 
velling with  their  goods  on  pack-horses,  the 
merchants  or  their  travellers  now  rode  from 
town  to  town,  carrying  with  them  patterns 
or  samples,  and  on  their  return  home  the 
goods  sold  during  the  journey  were  fbr- 
vrarded  by  the  carriers*  waggons. 

This  practice,  fiir  more  commodious 
than  the  rude  and  inconvenient  mode  of 
carrying  their  merchandize  from  town  to 
town,  has  become  general,  not  only  in 
this,  but  in  every  other  business;  and  it 
may  now  be  asserted  that  the  whole  of 
the  internal  wholesale  trade  of  England 
is  carried  on  by  commercial  travellers — 
they  pervade  every  town,  village,  and 
hamlet,  in  the  kingdom,  carrying  their 
samples  and  patterns,  and  taking  orders 
from  the  retail  tradesmen,  and  afterwards 
forwarding  the  goods  by  waggons,  or 
canal  barges,  to  their  destination : — they 
form  more  than  one-half  of  the  immense 
number  of  persons  who  are  constantly 
travelling  through  the  country  in  all  di- 
rections, and  are  the  principal  support  of 
our  inns,  the  neatness  and  comfort  of 
which  are  so  much  celebrated  throughout 
Europe. 
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The  population  ot  Lancashire,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, wai  chiefly  agricultural,  and  a  favor- 
able picture  of  its  state  may  be  found  in 
Addison's  character  of  sir  Koger  de  Co- 
verley.  In  those  days  the  squire  was  the 
feudid  lord  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  his 
residence,  or  the  ball  as  it  was  called, 
was  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  palace, 
lie  was  the  dictator  of  opinion,  the  regu- 
lator of  parish  affairs,  and  the  exclusive 
settler  of^  all  disputes.  On  holidays  the 
rustics  were  invited  to  the  hall,  where 
thev  wrestled,  ran  races,  played  at  quoits, 
and  drank  ale.  An  invitation  to  the  hall 
was  a  certificate  of  good  character ;  not 
to  be  invited  along  with  his  neighbours 
was  a  reproach  to  a  man ;  because  no  one 
was  uninvited  unless  he  had  been  guilty 
of  some  impropriety.  The  clergyman 
had  scarcely  less  influence  than  the  squire : 
his  sacred  character,  and  his  superior  at- 
tainments gave  him  great  authority;  he 
was  generally  from  Oxford,  and  in  those 
days  the  appellation  of  Oxford  scholar 
was  understood  to  describe  a  man  of 
learning  and  piety.  He  never  met  the 
elders  of  his  flock  without  the  kindest 
enquiries  after  the  welfare  of  their  fami- 
lies,  and,  as  his  reproof  was  dreaded,  so 
his  commendation  was  sought,  by  young 
and  old.  Incontinence  in  man  or  woman 
was  esteemed  a  heinous  offence,  and 
neglecting  or  refusing  to  pay  a  just  debt 
was  scarcely  ever  heard  of.  Twice  at 
church  on  Sundays,  a  strict  observance  of 
fast- days,  and  a  regular  reading  of  the 
scriptures  every  Sunday  evening,  at  which 
the  youngsters,  after  putting  off  their  best 
clothes,  were  always  present,  were  uniform 
and  established  customs.  The  events  of 
the  neighbourhood  flowed  in  a  regular,, 
unbroken  train ;  politics  were  a  field 
little  entered  into^  and  the  histories  of 
each  other's  families,  including  cousins 
five  times  removed,  with  marriages,  births, 
deaths,  &c.,  formed  the  almost  only  sub- 
jects of  their  conversations. 

The  farmer  was  content  to  take  on 
trust  the  old  modes  of  husbandry  and 
management  practised  by  his  forefathers 
for  generations;  and  new  improvements 
were  received,  or  rather  viewea,  with  dis- 
like and  contempt.  There  was  little  fluc- 
tuation in  prices,  little  competition  be- 
tween individuals,  and  the  mind  became 
contracted  from  this  general  stagnation, 
and  its  being  so  seldom  roused  to  exertion. 
Men  being  mostly  employed  alone,  or 
having  few  but  their  own  families  to  con- 


verse with,  had  not  their  understandings 
rubbed  bright  by  contact  and  an  inter- 
change of  ideas ;  they  witnessed  a  mo- 
notonous scene  of  life  which  communicated 
a  corresponding  dulness  and  mechanical 
action  to  their  minds.  The.  greatest  va- 
rieties of  scene  which  they  witnessed 
were  the  market  day  of  the  village,  and 
the  attendance  at  church  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  stimjimni  bomim  of  their  lives  was 
to  sit  vacant  and  inactire  in  each  other's 
houses,  to  sun  themselves  in  the  market, 
place,  or  to  talk  over  news  at  the  great 
mart  of  village  gossip,  the  blacksmith's 
shop. 

It  is  obvioas  that  the  morals  of  the 
people  would,  in  a  great  measure,  take 
their  tone  from  the  character  of  the  squire. 
In  one  particular  neighbourhood,  vvnere, 
fifty  years  ago,  the  squire  was  a  man  of 
superior  understanding,  expanded  mind, 
amiable  disposition,  diffusive  benevolence, 
and  of  the  most  pure  and  spotless  integrity, 
the  good  effects  of  his  residence  among 
bis  tenantry  were  pre-emin9ntly  con- 
spicuous. 

The  progress  of  the  cotton  manuDacture 
introduced  great  changes  in  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  people.  The  operative 
workmen,  being  thrown  together  in  great 
numbers,  had  their  faculties  sharpened 
and  improved  by  constant  communicaOon, 
Conversation  wandered  over  a  variety  of 
topics  not  before  essayed ;  the  questions 
of  peace  and  war,  which  interested  them 
importantly,  inasmuch  as  they  might  pro- 
duce a  rise  or  fall  of  wages,  became  highly 
interesting,  and  this  brought  them  into 
the  vast  field  of  politics  and  discussions 
on  the  character  of  their  government,  and 
the  men  who  composed  it.  They  took  a 
greater  interest  in  the  defeats  and  victories 
of  their  country's  arms,  and,  from  being 
only  a  few  degrees  above  their  cattle  in 
the  scale  of  intellect,  they  became  politi- 
cal citizens. 

To  these  changes  the  establishing  of 
Sunday-schools  has  very  much  contri- 
buted. Before  their  institution  the  lower 
orders  were  extremely  illiterate;  very 
few  of  them  could  read,  and  still  fewer 
could  vnrite,  and  when  one  of  them  learned 
to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  those 
acquirements  elevated  him  to  a  superior 
rank.  His  clerkly  skill  exemptea  him 
from  manual  labour,  and  as  a  shopman, 
book-keeper,  or  town's  officer — perchance 
in  the  higher  dignity  of  parish-clerk,  or 
schoolmaster — ^he  rose  a  step  above  hit 
original  situation  in  life. 
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The  labourer!  and  ooeratiTe  workmen 
were  formerly  sunk  in  tne  depths  of  igno- 
rance ;  they  seldom  formed  an  opinion  of 
their  own^  and  were  content  to  believe 
every  thing  their  superiors  told  them. 
Sonday-echools  have  greatly  assisted  in 
dispelling  this  thick  cu>ud  of  ignorance; 
they  have  tangfat  the  mass  of  the  people 
to  ready  and  the  countless  publications 
dispersed  over  the  coaotry,  in  monthly 
portions,  or  numbers,  at  sixpence,  ntn»> 
pence,  or  one  shilling  per  number,  have 
taught  them  to  reason  and  think  for  them- 
selves. During  the  Ust  forty  jrears  the 
mind  of  the  labouring  class  (taluns  them 
as  a  body)  has  been  progrettively  im- 
proving, and  within  the  last  twenty  has 
made  an  advance  of  centuries,  and  is  still 
advancing  with  accelerated  rapidity. 

The  facility  with  which  tJie  weavers 
changed  their  masters,  the  constant  effort 
to  find  out  and  obtain  the  largest  remu- 
neration for  their  labour,  the  ezcitemeni 
to  ingenuity  whidi  the  higher  wages  for 
fine  manufactures  and  skilful  workman- 
ship produced,  and  a  conviction  that  they 
depended  mainly  on  their  own  exertions, 
produced  in  them  that  invaluable  feeling, 
a  spirit  of  freedom  and  independence, 
and  that  guarantee  for  good  conduct  and 
improvement  of  manners,  a  consciousness 
of  the  value  of  character,  and  of  tiiieir  own 
weight  and  importance. 

The  practical  truth  of  these  remarks 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  has 
served  on  the  jury  of  Lancaster,  and 
compared  the  bnght,  penetrating,  shrewd, 
and  intelligent  jurors  from  the  south  of 
the  country,  with  the  stupidity  and  utter 
ignorance  of  those  from  its  northern  parts. 

The  amusements  of  the  people  have 
changed  with  their  character.  The  ath- 
letic exercises  of  quoits,  wrestling,  foot- 
ball, prison-bars,  and  shooting  with  the 
long-bow,  are  become  obsolete  and  almost 
forgotten ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  present  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  the 
labouring  class  are  of  a  more  effeminate 
cast  -Thev  are  now  pi^n-fimciers,  ca- 
nary breeders,  and  tulip-^rrowers.  The 
field-sports,  too»  have  assumed  a  less 
hardy  and  enterprising  character.  Instead 
of  the  squire  with  his  merry  harriers,  and 
a  score  or  two  of  ruddy,  broad-chested 
yeomen,  scouring  the  fields  on  foot,  heed- 
less of  thorn  or  briar,  and  scorning  to 
turn  aside  for  copse  or  ditch,  we  now  see 
half-a-doasen  fostian  masters  and  shop- 
keepers, with  three  or  four  greyhounds 
'Jid  as  many  beagles,  attacking  the  poor 


hare  with  such  a  nperiority,  both  as 
spects  scent  and  fleeines»,  as  to  give  her 
no  chance  of  escape,  and  pouncing  u|>on 
their  game  like  poachers,  rather  than 
pursuing;  it  with  tne  fairness  and  hardi- 
nood  of  hunters. 


Lord  Mayor's  Day. 

On  the  annual  aquatic  procession  of 
the  lord  mayor  of  London  to  Westminster, 
the  barge  of  the  company  of  stationers, 
which  is  usually  tlie  first  in  the  show, 
proceeds  to  Lambeth  palace ;  when*,  from 
time  immemorial,  they  have  received  a 

g resent  of  sixteen  bottles  of  the  ardi- 
ishop's  prime  wine.  This  custom  origin- 
ated at  tne  beginning  of  the  last  century : 
—When  archbishop  Tenison  enjoyed  the 
see,  a  very  near  relation  of  his,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  master  of  the  stationers' 
company,  thought  it  a  compliment  to  call 
there  in  full  state,  and  in  his  baige :  when 
the  archbishop,  being  informed  that  the 
number  of  the  company  within  the  barge 
was  thirty-two,  he  thought  that  a  pint  of 
wine  for  each  would  not  be  disagreeable ; 
and  ordered,  at  the  same  time,  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  new  bread  and  old 
cheese,  with  plenty  of  strong  ale,  should 
be  given  to  the  watermen  and  attendants : 
and  from  that  accidental  circumstan.  e  it 
has  grown  into  a  settled  custom.  The 
company,  in  return,  presents  to  the  arch- 
bishop a  copy  of  liie  several  almanacks 
which  they  have  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
publishing.* 

A  splendid  banquet  is  always  provided 
at  Guildhall,  at  the  expense  of  the  lord 
mayor  and  sheriffs,  and  about  1300  per- 
sons, male  and  female,  sit  down  to  dinner; 
whid),  from  the  disposition  of  the  tables, 
^he  sumptuousness  of  the  viands,  the 
arrangement  of  the  company,  tlie  brilliancy 
of  the  lights,  music,  and  decorations,  and 
the  general  good  humor  and  hilarity  that 
prevails,  is  one  of  the  meet  interesting 
spectacles  in  the  British  metropolis.  The 
festivities  of  the  day  oondude  with  a 
grand  ball ;  and,  as  every  possible  kind 
of  refreshment  is  provided  for  the  visitors, 
the  meeting  never  breaks  up  till  a  very 
late  hour.  The  charges  of  the  lord 
mayor's  feast  commonly  amount  to  about 
£3000 ;  and,  as  splendid  entertainments 

*  0«ntB.  Mag.,  1800. 
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are  also  given  at  the  respective  halls  of  penditure  for  public  dinnert  on  this  day 
the  principal  ciw  companic:},  as  well  as  is  supposed  to  average  from  £8000  to 
by  numerous  other  parties,  the  total  ex-     £10,000. 

Inscribed  to  am  Aldermav. 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  leaf  of  the  myrtle 

Is  bestow'd  on  good  livers  in  eating  sublime  ? 
Where  the  rage  for /of  ven^ton,  and  love  of  the  turtle^ 

Preside  o'er  the  realms  of  on  epicure  clime  ? 
Know  ye  the  land  where  the  juice  of  tiie  vine 
Makes  Aldermen  learned,  and  Bishops  divine  ? 
Where  each  CorponUion^  deep  flushed  with  its  bloom. 
Waxes  hi  o'er  tne  eyes  of  the  claret's  perfume  ? 
Thick  spread  is  the  table  with  choicest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  reveller  never  is  mute : 
Their  rich  robes,  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie. 
Yet  the  purple  of  Bacchus  is  deepest  in  dye : — 
'Tis  the  clime  of  the  East — the  return  of  the  sun 
Looks  down  on  tlie  deeds  which  his  children  have  done : 
Then  wild  is  the  note,  and  discordant  the  yell. 
When,  reeling  and  staggering,  they  hiccup — Fareweli. 


The  first  morning  lesson  appointed  by 
the  Rubric  to  be  read  on  the  9th  of 
November  is  the  31st  chapter  of  Ecdesi- 
asticus,  which,  from  the  12th  verse  to  the 
end,  contains  admonition»  on  temperance 
in  eating  and  drinking,  and  on  the 
observance  of  decorum  at  table,  tofrather 
with  advice  on  the  advantages  of  hos- 
pitality. ■ 

It  was  to  Robert  Large,  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, in  1439,  that  William  Caxton  served 
his  apprenticeship  as  a  mercer,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Olave,  Old  Jewry.  His 
master,  in  the  following  year,  left  him 
Jthirty-four  marks  as  a  testimonial  of  his 
fidelity.  When  the  art  of  printing  was 
discovered  on  the  continent,  Caxton  made 
himself  an  early  master  of  it,  and  intro- 
duced it  into  Enffland,  about  1474.  He 
printed  most  of  his  books  within  the 
precincts  of  the  monastery  at  Westminster. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  1749,  being  the 
day  after  the  installation  of  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  as  the  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  among  the 
persons  honored  with  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws,  was  sir  William  Calvert, 
knight,  lord  mayor  of  London. 

The  following  extract  from  a  news- 
paper printed  in  October,  1801,  relates 
to  the  late  sir  William  Staines, 

The  Lord  Mayor. 

It  is  well  known,  and  we  mention  the 
circumstance  to  his  honor,  that  this  gen- 


tleman was  originally  a  common  labouring 
bricklayer;  and  we  mention  the  subject 
in  order  to  introduce  an  anecdote  with  it, 
which  the  worthy  magistrate  often  repeats 
with  great  satisfaction  and  delight. 

In  the  humble  situation  we  have  men- 
tioned, he  happened  at  a  very  early  age 
to  be  emploved  in  repairing  the  parsonage 
house  at  Uxbridge.  Going  up  the  ladder 
one  day,  with  his  hod  and  mortar,  he  was 
accosted  by  the  parson's  wife,  who  told 
him  she  had  a  very  extraordinary  dream. 
She  told  him  that  she  had  dreamt  he 
would  one  day  become  lord  mayor  of 
London !  Astonished  at  such  a  prophecy, 
Staines  could  only  scratch  his  heao,  and 
thank  her  honor  for  thinking  of  such  a 
vast  promotion.  He  said  he  had  neither 
money  nor  friends;  and,  in  short,  the 
business  of  the  dream  was  only  consi- 
dered as  dreams  ought  to  be,  and  was 
yery  soon  forgotten. 

The  parson's  vrife,  however,  was  not 
so  easily  to  be  turned  from  her  prognos- 
tications, and  the  dream  had  evidently 
left  a  great  impression.  Her  mind  was 
bent  on  youns  Staines,  and  lord  mayor  he 
should  be.  Accordinely  the  same  dream 
occurred  again,  and  me  same  communi- 
cation repeated  to  him,  that  he  was  born 
to  be  lord  mayor.  The  matter  thus  passed 
off,  and  youn^  Staines  left  the  parsonage 
house  at  Uxbndge,  with  no  other  impres- 
sion than  the  kindness  which  had  been 
shown,  and  the  notice  that  had  been 
taken  of  him. 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Staines  was  madp 
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sheriff  of  London,  that  this  dream  became 
much  the  subject  of  notice,  though  we 
think  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind, 
and  probably  was  an  incentive  to  laudable 
industry   through  life.      The    Uxbridge 

E arson  had  by  this  time  become  old ;  but 
e  lived  lone  enough  to  be  the  sheriff's 
chaplain,  and  died  during  the  sheriHalty. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  miracle  which 
has   occurred   and  been  verified   during 
Mr.  Staines's  progress  through  life,  and 
we  can    vouch  for  the   following  being 
as  authentic  and  much  more  extraordinary 
than  the  foregoing.     An  old  lady,  many 
years  ago,  foretold  Mr.  Staines's  fortune. 
She  said  that  he  would  be  lord  mavor 
during  a  period  of  turbulence  and  scarcity; 
that  we  should  be  at  war  with  France; 
but  that,  during  his  mayoralty,  peace  and 
plenty  would  be  restored. 

The  worthy  magistrate  was  lately  re- 
lating this  and  other  anecdotes,  which  he 
is  fond  of  doing  over  his  pipe  and  glass ; 
he  observed  on  the  prophecy  of  his  old 
liriend,  but  expressea  great  doubt  of  its 
being  fulfilled  in  resard  to  a  peace.  Mr 
Staines  has  happily  lived  to  see  even  this 
fulfilled ;  and,  as  he  has  yet  Ave  weeks  to 
continue  in  his  mayoralty,  he*  hopes  he 
shall  go  out  of  office  when  bread  is  nine- 
pence  the  quartern  loaf!  May  his  hopes 
be  verified. 


November  9. — ^Day  breaks  . 
Sun  rises .     . 
—  sets  .    . 
Twilight  ends 


lU   IB* 

5  29 
r  25 

4  35 

6  31 


TSobtmtn  10. 

lOth  November,  1769,  died  Captain 
HoUymore,  at  Nme  Elms,  near  Vauxhall. 
His  mother  had  prepossessed  him  when 
a  child  that  he  should  die  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1769,  and,  in  consequence  of 
that  prepossession,  he  made  his  will,  and 
gave  orders  about  his  funeral ;  and,  though 
^eemingly  in  perfect  health  when  he  went 
to  bed,  was  found  dead  next  morning, 
without  the  least  sign  of  violence  of  any 
-kind. 


CoLOMT  OP  Germans  at  Sbotlet 
Bridge. 

Shotley  Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, is  a  small  village  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river  Derwent:  the  sui^ 
rounding  scenery  is  wild  and  romantic, 
and   die   Derwent,  fringed  with  native 


wood,  wanders  through  rich  haugli 
grounds,  finely  contrasted  with  the 
heathy  hills  (now  striped  with  new  in- 
closures)  which  hem  m  the  vale  on  the 
north  and  south. 

At  ShoUey  Bridge,  a  colony  of  Ger- 
man sword-cullers,  who  fled  from  their 
own   country  for  the  sake  of  religious 
liberty,  established  themselves  about  the 
reign    of   king    William.    These    quiet 
settlers,  who  brought  with  them  habits  of 
industry,  and  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple, easily  mmgled  with  the  children  of 
the  dale,  and  forgot  the  language  of  their 
forefathers.     Few  of  the  original  pames 
are  now  left,  but  the  trade  is  still  carried 
on,  and   sword-blades  and  scymitars  of 
excellent  temper  are  manufactared  for  the 
London  market.    Above  the  door-way  of 
two  decent  houses  there  are  German  in- 
scriptions (copied  also  into  divers  huge 
family  Bibles)  attesting  the  cause  which 
drove  these  emigrants  From  their  '*  fader- 
land"  to  seek,  on  the  green  brink  of  the 
Derwent,  protection  under  the  equal  law 
of  that  country  which  has  ever  proved  an 
ark  of  refuge  to  the  victims  of  religious 
or  political  persecution. 

ExtiacU  from  the  parish  register. 
John,  son  of  Henry  Wofer,  Shotley 
Bridge,  baptized  April,  1692.  Adam, 
son  of  Adam  and  Mary  Oley,  baptized 
April  16,  1692.  William  Henkels,  and 
Ann  Vooz,  married  Feb.  13,  1727- 
Hermon  Moll,  buried  Dec.  6,  1716. 
John  Moll,  Jan.  28, 1725-6.  John  Faws, 
May  9,  1721. 

28  April,  1721.  John  Voes,  of  Shot- 
ley  Bridge,  sword-grinder,  gives  his 
estate  in  Germanv,  called  by  the  name  of 
Anffemhewman,  being  in  the  county  of 
Dusseldorf,  to  be  disposed  of  by  his 
brother  Johannes  Smithart,  of  Soiling, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children, 
Johannes  and  Margaret;  father-in-law, 
Geo.  Joplin,  Christopher  Harrison,  and 
Theoph.  Smith,  his  brothers-in-law, 
tutors,  &c.  Signed  Jan.  Vous.  Witness 
Wm.  Boske,  John  Woffer,  jun. 

Such  is  tlie  account  of  the  colony  of 
Germans  at  Shotley  Bridge,  given  in 
Surtees*  History  of  Durham.  Having 
lately  been  at  the  place,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  copying  the  inscriptions 
alluded  to,  and  of  collecting  some  inform- 
ation respecting  these  foreignen,  and  I 
almost  regret  that  my  enquiries  have  de- 
stroyed the  interest  with  which  the  lesraed 
historian  has  invested  the  occasion  of  their 
visiting  this  country. 
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Tbomaain  Beckwith,  the  hostess  of  the 
lowly  but  comfortable  Inn  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  bridge  at  Shotley,  is  the 
grandchild  ex  parte  nuUemd  of  two  of  the 
original  settlers,  and  is  I  understand  the 
nearest  surviving  descendant.  But  this 
old  woman  is  quite  superannuated  and 
from  her  I  could  gain  no  information; 
her  memory,  even  as  to  fEicts  of  the  olden 
time,  is  gone.  I  found  two  brothers  of  the 
name  of  Oley,  the  great-grand-children 
and  descendants  in  the  male  line  of  the 
Germans.  By  one  of  them  I  was  told 
that  their  forefathers  were  brought  over 
by  a  company  of  gentlemen,  with  the 
license  of  government,  as  a  commercial 
speculation,  and  that,  till  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  war,  the  manufacture  of  sword- 
blades  was  carried  on  to^  considerable 
extent.  Some  are  still  made,  but  the  de- 
mand has  nearly  ceased;  and  many  of  the 
cutlers  have  almost  literally  converted 
the  instruments  of  war  into  scythes  and 
ploughshares,  while  others  have  sought 
the  labors  of  the  forge  in  Sheifield  and 
other  places.  He  told  me  that  he  believed 
their  name  in  Germany  was  Oligar,  which 
he  confirmed  by  the  following  fact* 
Between  forty  and  fifty  years  aso,  James 
Justice  Runkle,  a  German  pedlar,  who 
travelled  in  this  country  with  his  various 
wareSy  smuggled  over  from  the  continent 
a  quantity  of  sword-blades,  and,  with  a 
view  of  legalizing  them  and  giving  them 
currency,  be  applied  to  the  father  of  my 
informant  for  permissiou  to  put  his  name 
upon  them.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
and  they  were  sold  under  the  name  of 
Oligar.  But  government  ultimately  de- 
tected ihe  fraud,  and  Oley  gave  evidence 
in  London  that  the  suspected  blades  had 
not  issued  from  his  manufactory  at  Shot- 
ley.  I  asked  the  Oleys  and  others,  and 
searched  the  library  of  Thomasin  Beck- 
with,  for  a  German  Bible,  but  I  could 
not  even  discover  the  trace  of  one. 

I  will  now  give  the  inscriptions  at  I 
found  them  on  stones  above  tne  doors  of 
houses  better  than  the  ordinary  dwellings 
of  mechsinics.  The  second  is  almost 
gone,  and  will  soon  be  completely  obliter- 
ated; but  I  think  sufficient  remains  to 
show  that  it  never  attested  that  the  settlers 
were  driven  from  their  father-land  by 
religious  intolerance.  Besides  it  should 
be  observed  that  at  the  period  of  their 
emigration  (A.  D.  1690)  Germany  enjoyed 
profound  peace. 

UES  *  HERREN  '  SECEK  *  IIACHBT 
REICH  '  OHN   '  ALLE  *  SORG  *  WAK 
DV  «  ZVOLEICH  *  IN  *  DRIKEM 


STAND  *  TREVW  *  VMD  *  LLEISIG 

BIST  •  VND  •  DVEST  *  WAS  '  DIR  "  BELOHLEN 

I9T  1691. 

Traruilation 

The  Lord's  blessing  maketh  rich,  with- 
out all  care,  if  thou  at  the  same  time  in 
thine  occupation  true  and  industrious  art, 
and  doest  what  thou  ordered  art. 

The  former  part  of  this  inscription,  it 
may  be  observed,  is  taken  from  the  book 
of  Proverbs: — '*The  blessing  of  the  Lord 
it  makeih  rich,  and  ub  addeth  no  sorrow 
with  it."     Prov.  x.  22. 

The  stone  upon  which  the  other  in- 
scription is,  or  rather  was,  is  wasting 
away,  and  all  the  letters  will  soon  be 
gone.  I  give  below  as  many  as  I  could 
discover. 

DE    ICHLAND  R 

VATTERLANU  *  SOL  CL  ItT 

DIE  •  STADT  •  GEN 

HEER  •  BEUVT  '  V  R  VS 

YND  *  EINGA 

This  inscription  seems  merely  to  have 
declared  the  country  and  town  or  place 
whence  the  settlers  came,  concluding  with 
a  prayer  for  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty.  The  space  left  blank  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  contained  what  Mr. 
Surtees  asserts. 

W.  C.  W. 

Nctocastle  upon  Tyne. 
September  24,  1831. 


• 

h.    m. 

November  10. — Day  breaks .     . 

5  30 

Sun  rises      .     . 

7  27 

—  sets  .    .    . 

4  33 

Twilight  ends  . 

6  30 

Festival  of  St.  Martin. 

For  the  customary  celebration  of  this 
day  see  the  Eveiy-Day  Book. 

Martilmasse  Date. 

It  is  the  day  of  Martilmssae, 
Cvppe*  of  ide  ahould  £reelie  passe  ; 
What  though  Wynter  has  begunne 
To  push  dovne  the  sammer  sunne. 
To  OUT  five  we  can  betake. 
And  enjoye  the  crackling  brake. 
Never  heeding  Winter^s  face 
On  the  day  of  Martilnasse. 
We  can  tell  what  we  have  scene 
While  the  hedge  sweete-bzere  was  greene 
Who  did  hide  i'  th'  barley-mow, 
Waitinge  for  her  love  I  trowe ; 
Wboee  apron  longer  stringes  didlacke,   * 
As  the  envious  girles  do  clacke  : 
Sach  like  things  do  rome  to  passe 
E'er  the  day  of  Martflmasse. 
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Soma  do  the  citie  now  freqnent. 
When  coetlj  thovi  and  memment 
]>o  weave  the  ▼i^^oridi  er'ninge  ont 
With  inteilnde  and  revellinge  rent ; 
Such  aa  did  pleasare  Bnglande'a  qneene. 
When  here  her  royal  graee  waa  teen ; 
Yet  will  Uiey  not  this  daye  let  pane« 
The  merrie  day  of  MaxtUmaaae. 
Nel  had  left  her  wool  at  home. 
The  Flanderkin  hath  stayed  h»  loom. 
No  beame  doth  swinge^  nor  wheel  go  roond. 
Upon  Oaigvntiun'a  walled  ground  ; 
Where  now  no  anehortfee  d<Mh  dweU« 
To  xiae  and  pray  at  Lenard's  bell : 
Maityn  hath  kicked  at  Balaam's  aa% 
80  merrie  be  old  MartilmaMe. 
When  the  daHie  tpoitea  be  done« 
Round  the  aaaricet  croeae  they  rumc, 
Prentia  laddea«  and  gallant  bladca. 
Dancing  with  Uidr  gameeome  maids, 
Tillthe  beadel,  stent  and  sowie. 
Shakes  his  bell,  and  calls  the  houre ; 
Then  farewell  ladde  and  farewell  lasse. 
To  th*  merry  night  of  Maitilmassc. 
Martilmasse  shall  come  againe. 
Spite  of  wind  and  snow  and  raine  ; 
Bat  many  a  strange  thing  most  be  done. 
Many  a  canse  be  lost  and  won. 
Many  a  tool  must  leave  his  pelCs, 
Many  a  worldlinge  cheat  himseUe, 
And  many  a  marvel  come  to  passe^ 
Besote  retom  of  Martllmi 


Si.  MartifC$  Utik  tummer  is  a  term  for 
the  fine  days  which  •ometimet  idterrene 
about  the  beginning  of  Norember,  upon 
the  usual  boisterous  weather  of  the  month. 
Shakspeare  alludes  to  it  in  the  first  part 
of  king  Henry  I V. :  "  Farewell  thou  latter 
spring !  ferewell  Ali-hallown  summer !" 
and  more  expressively  in  the  first  part  of 
king  Henry  VI. 

This  night  the  siege  assnrsdly  111  raise 
Expect  St  Martin's  sonuner^  halcyon  days. 


November  11. — 


Daybreaks. 
Sun  rises  . 
—    sets 

Twilight  ends 


Nobniiliet  12. 


November  12, 1817,  died  lady  Evelyn, 
of  whom  there  is  this  curious  anecdote. 
In  1814,  Mr.  William  Upcott  being  on  a 
visit  at  lad^  Evelyn's,  at  Wotton,  in  Sur- 
rey, and  sitting  after  dinner  with  lady 
Evelyn  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Molineux, 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  a  tippet  of 

feathers,  on  which  lady  Evelyn  was  em-     November  12. 

ployed  :  ««  We  have  all  of  us  our  bobbies. 


"  and  pray  what  may  yours  be  ?"   **  Mine, 
madam,  from  a  very  early  age,  began  by 
collecting  provincial  copper  tokens,  and 
latterly  the  hand-writing  (or  autogniphs) 
of  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  every  walk  of  life."    '<  Hand-writings  r 
exclaimed  lady  E.,  with  surprise — ^wfaat 
do  you  mean  by  hand-writings?   sorelj 
you  don't  mean  old  letters?^  at  the  same 
time  opening  the  drawer  of  her  work- 
table,  and  taking  out  a  small  parcel  of 
papers,  some  of  which  had  been  just  used 
bT  Mrs.  Molineux^  as  patterns  fin-  articles 
of  dress.    The  sight  of^this  packet,  though 
of  no  literary  importance,  yet  containing 
letters  written  by  eminent  characters  (more 
parliculariy  one  from  the  cdebrated  Saiah, 
duchess  of  Mariborough),  afforded  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  Mr.  UpooCt,  who  ex- 
pressed exceeding  delight  in  looking  them 
over.    «  Oh  I"  added  ladv  Evelyn,  «  if 
vou  care  for  papers  like  these,  you  shall 
have  plenty ;  for  Sylva  Evelvn  (the  Ihmi- 
liar  appellation  applied  to  John  Evdyn  by 
his  descendanU),  and  those  who  soooeeded 
him,  preserved  all  their  letters."    Then, 
rinnng  for  her   confidential   attendant, 
"  Here,"  said  her  ladyship,  '« Mr.  Upcott 
tdis  me  he  is  fond  of  collecting  old  letters : 
— take  the  key  of  the  ebony  cabinet,  in 
the  billiard  room — procure  a  basket,  and 
bring  down  some  of  the  bundles."    Mr. 
Upcott  accompanied  the  attendant,  and^ 
having  brou^t  a  quantity  of  these  letten 
into  the  dining-room,  passed  an  agreeable 
evening  in  examining  the  contents  of  each 
packet;  with  the  assurance  from  lady 
Evelyn,  that  he  was  welcome  to  lay  aside 
any  that  he  might  desire  for  his  own  col- 
lection.   On  the  following  evening  the 
ebony  cabinet  was  visited  a  second  time, 
when   Evelyn's  ^  Kalendarium,"  as  he 
h,  m.        ^^  entitled  it,  or  "  Diary,"  a  small  quarto 
5  31         volume,  very  closely  written  with  his  own 
7  29         hand,  presented  itself.    This  interesting 
4  31         family  document  had  been  lent  by  Udy 
0  29         Evelyn,  from  time  to  time,  to  her  parti- 
cular friends,  yet  she  did  not  consider  its 
contents  of  sufficient  importance  for  pub- 
lication; and  except  for  this  accident  it 
miffht  have  been  cut  up  for  dress-paUems, 
or  lighting  fires.     Evelyn's  **  Diaiy"  was 
obtained  from  the  old  lady,  for  publica- 
tion, and  has  since  appeared  in  successive 
quarto  and  octavo  editions. 


I  perceive,  my  lady,''  said  Mr.  Upcott. 
'*  Very   true,  '*   rejoined    her    ladyship ; 


h.  m. 
Day  breaks     .    5  33 
Sun  rises     .     .     7  30 
—  sets      .     .     4  30 
Twilight  ends  .     6  27 
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ETON  COLLROE. 


WhcD  boft  tt  Eton,  once  a  yau 

In  military  pomp  appear; 

He  who  just  trembled  at  Ibe  rod  • 

Treadi  it  a  hero,  talkt  a  god. 

And  in  an  initant  eaa  create 

A  doien  officen  of  ttaie. 

H'n  little  legion  all  Mtail, 

Arreit  without  releate  or  bail  : 

Each  peiaing  traveller  tnust  halt. 

Must  pay  the  tax,  and  eal  the  Salt. 

You  don't  lore  Sail,  you  laj  ;  and  ilorm — 

Look  o'  these  itaree,  sir — and  conrorm. 

in^e  preceding  accounts  of  the  Montem  individual  who,  fbracoiuiderBbleiiumbet 

at  Eton  will  be  remembered ;  the  kind-  of  years,  has  ideotitied  himself  with  the 

ness  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Delamolte,  jun.,  who  triennial  exhibition  ;  I  allude  to  Herbert 

is  an  ertitt  at  Sandhurst,  Bagshot,  affords  Stockhore,  the  Montem  poet  laureate, 

the  opportunity  of  preMntiue  the  present  Maiiy  readers  of  the  "  Montem  Ode" 

engtaring  as  introductorjr  to  ute  following  will,   I  doubt  not,  feel   inclined  to   aA 

communication  reipecting  the  laureate  of  "  Who   is   Herbert   Stockhore  V      With 

the  Montem.  an  earnest  deeire  to  do  justice  to  an  iodi- 
ridual  of  something  more  than  local  noto- 

[loUr.  Hoot.]  riety,  I  have  put  together  the  following 

It  wBi  with  eoDtiderabledisapuomtment  account  of  my  own  recollections  of  him, 

l)iatIfouDd,onpenisiDgPilgailic«accouDt  which  will  I  trust  serve  in  lieuof  abette; 

of  Elot)  Honttm,  no  mention  made  of  an  aniwer. 
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Herbert  Slockhore,  poet  laureate  of 
Eton  Montem,  was  originally  a  soldier, 
who  upon  reeeiving  his  discharge  settled 
at  Windsor ;  at  what  time  he  so  settled 
I  have  not  at  present  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining, my  knowledge  of  him  extending 
only  to  about  sixteen  years  aso,  at  which 
time  he  was  exercising  the  ninctions  of 
his  poetical  office.  How  he  gained  that 
post  I  am  also  at  a  loss  to  determine, 
ntrther  than  supposing  hb  being  led, 
having  no  regular  occupation,  to  seek  a 
subsistence  from  among  the  scholars,  af- 
fording them  amusement  by  his  eccentric 
luibits,  and  hii  extemporaneous  display 
as  a  rhymester — ^talents  which  in  due 
course  of  time  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit 
person  to  be  chosen  Montem  bard.  Be 
It  as  it  may,  Herbert  has  taken  care  of  the 
main  chance,  and  has  with  increase  of 
years  increased  his  store  of  worldly  goods 
yery  considerably ;  holding  at  the  present 
time  some  portion  of  land  besides  several 
cottages.  The  house  he  resides  in  is  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  and  for  original- 
ity of  construction  may  vie  with  the  rhyme 
of  his  odes.  His  dress  usually  consisted 
of  an  old  military  coat  and  trowsers ;  his 
brows  were  encircled—not  with  bays,  but 
with  a  red  nightcap,  and  he  wore  a  beard 
the  stubbornness  of  which  but  rarely  of- 
fended the  edge  of  a  razor. 

Our  bard  must  now  be  very  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  as  he  pathetically 
states  his  *'  glass  must  be  almost  run."  I 
was  witness  to  three  montems  preceding 
the  last,  and  eich  time  his  decline  vras 
strongly  visible.  At  the  first  he  was  en- 
abled to  vralk  about  aided  only  by  a  staff; 
at  my  second  visit  he  was  assisted  by  a 
little  boy,  an  allusion  to  whom  was  made 
in  the  last  lines  of  the  ode  of  that  time, 
as  follows, — 

I  am  the  poet't  yoanger  son. 

And  if  yoa  thould  enquire  vaj  Christ  iaa  none 

You'll  ibid  'tie  8hakq»eMe  Pindar. 

The  third  and  last  I  beheld  him  he  was 
'  seated  in  his  donkey  vehicle,  **  old,  blind, 
and  three  parts  rheumatic,  in  appearance 
tottering  on  the  very  verge  of  the  grave ; 
but  since  then  another  montem  has  passed 
and  Herbert  still  in  attendance.  His 
drew  at  these  times,  imitatory  of  his 
'^worshipful  masters,'^  was  composed  of 
divers  colored  pieces  of  silk,  cotton^  rib- 
bons, (Sec,  forming  altogether  a  roost  gro- 
tesque appearance,  and  tending  to  excite 
the  wonaerment  of  those  who  were 
ftrangers  to  his  office  and  celebrity. 


Nature,  it  is  said,  must  form  the  true 
poet ;  in  so  fiir  as  Herbert  Stockhore  is 
concerned  his  obligations  are  all  on  her 
side,  being  entireW  ftee  from  the  shackles 
of  education,  and  unable  either  to  mud 
or  write.  Of  the  manufacture  of  the 
ode  I  would  lain  say  a  few  words.  The 
poet,  having  ascertained  the  names  and 
order  of  the  procession,  proceeds  after  his 
own  foshion  to  jumble  a  certain  quaqtity 
of  lines  together,  according  to  his  own 
rude  ideas  of  harmony;  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  dictated,  as  fer  as  his  cst- 
pacity  extends,  making  the  best  of  them. 
After  this  mess  has  been  concocted,  it  is 
shown  to  some  one  or  another  of  the  Eton 
scholars,  who  undertakes  its  revision  and 
improvement.  It  is  then  committed  to 
the  hands  of  the  printer,  who  also  adds 
his  mite  tovrards  its  embellishment ;  this 
is  its  last  stage,  and  on  Whit-Tuesday  it  is 
ready  for  the  '<  author*^  to  vend  to  his 
montem  friends  at  a  price  which  secures 
him  unpl|e  remuneration  for  time  and 
labour.  This  explanation  will  I  hope  ac* 
count  for  the  inferiority  of  the  production, 
and  likewise  tend  to  remove  any  stain 
thrown  on  the  well-earned  literary  fame 
of  the  Etonians. 

If  it  be  matter  of  doubt  whether  there 
will  be  another  montem,  it  is  more  doubt- 
ful whether  there  will  be  found  a  successor 
to  the  present  holder  of  the  laureateship, 
when  he  shall  be  consigned  to  the  g^ve  ; 
but  to  all  montem  visitors,  and  Etonians 
in  particular,  the  remembrance  of  Herbert 
Stockhore  will  never  fail  to  intermingle 
with  recollections  of  joyous  days  ^  so  few 
and  far  between." 

J ^N. 


Nobtlttft^  13. 

13th  of  November,  1810,  died  James 
Allen,  the  celebrated  Northumbrian  piper. 

[To  Mr.  Uone.3 

**  Jamie  Allen,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  was  not  only  the  best  piper  of-  his 
time,  but  in  other  respects  a  very  singular 
character.  It  is  impossible,  in  such  a 
sketch  as  the  present,  to  convey  even  an 
outline  of  the  remaikable  circumstances 
of  his  romantic  life,  in  proof  of  which 
it  need  only  be  stated  that  a  biographical 
account  of  him,  containing  nearly  700 
pages,  has  been  published  in  an  octavo 
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volume.*  It  is  from  that  account  that  the 
following  abstract  is  taken.  But  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  biographer  has  in 
many  place*  evidently  called  in  the  aid 
of  bis  imagination  to  embellish  his  narra- 
tive, although  there  is  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect its  general  authenticity. 

Jamie  was  bom  about  1719,  at  a 
gy  psey  camp  in  Rothbury  forest,  Northum- 
berland. He  was  the  youngest  of  six 
sons  of  William  Allan,  a  noted  piper, 
whose  ostensible  way  of  living,  ana  that 
of  his  family,  was  by  tiavelling  the  coun- 
try as  coopers,  tinkers,  muggers,  spoon- 
casters,  &c.  Tiiey  were  dreaded  by  the 
neighbouring  formers;  and  Jamie,  who 
early  distinguislted  himself  by  his  depre- 
datory exploits,  was  sent  out  to  make 
heather  besoms.  He  was  naturally  idle, 
and  worked  little.  He  is  described  as 
having  been  **  hardy  as  tlie  highland 
heather,''  and  "  swift  as  the  mountain 
roe.''  When  he  was  about  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  became  emulous  to  excel  upon 
the  bagpipes,  to  which  his  ambition  was 
awakened  by  seeing  the  consideration 
paid  to  his  father,  in  consequence  of  his 
superior  performance  on  that  instrument 
It  was  a  great  favorite  (the  small  pipe 
particularly)  among  the  Northumbrians, 
and  Jamie,  by  great  application,  became 
a  proficient.  He  remained  attached  to 
the  Fua-gangf  or  gypsey  tribe,  until  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  when  he  and  bis  brother 
Robert  were  seised  under  a  warrant  to 
impress  vagrants  into  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice. By  intoxicating  the  constables  who 
had  them  in  charge,  the  two  brothers 
speedily  effected  their  escape;  and  soon 
atlerwairds  Jamie  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  countess  (afterwards  duchess)  of  Nor- 
thumberland, to  whom  Thomson  dedicated 
his  '^  Spring."  Jamie  was  ranked  among 
her  band  of  musicians,  but  marred  his 
good  fortune  by  want  of  prudence.  A 
young  woman,  one  of  tlie  countess's  at- 
tendants^ formed  an  attachment  of  which 
he  was  the  object ;  and,  this  becoming 
known  to  the  countess,  she  generously 
offered  to  settle  the  young  couple  in  life, 
provided  the  affection  of  tlie  young  woman 
was  returned.  This,  unhappily,  was  not 
the  case,  and  Jamie,  partly  to  put  an  end 
to  the  connexion,  and  partly  for  the  laud- 
able purpose  of  receiving  some  instruc- 
tion from  an  ,old  schoolmaster,  obtained 


By 


and  Bent,  WewcMtls-opan- 
Tyne. 


leave  of  absence  from  the  castle,  in  order 
to  visit  Rothbury.  From  Uiat  moment 
his  subsequent  misfortunes  may  be  dated. 

On  Jamie's  arrival  at  Rothbury  he 
found  tiie  schoolmaster  ill  with  a  fever, 
and  his  hopes  of  instruction  were  frustra- 
ted. About  the  same  time  he  was  en- 
trapped into  marriage  by  a  woman  of  ill- 
character.  On  this  occasion,  though  he 
had  lost  much  favor  with  his  patroness, 
she  made  him  a  present  of  a  pair  of  hand- 
some small  pipes,  mounted  with  silver, 
upon  which  he  ever  afterwards  set  a  high 
value.  Upon  the  countess  becoming 
duchess  of  Northumberland  she  appointed 
him  her  own  piper,  and  he  wore  on  his 
right  arm,  in  silver,  the  Saracen's  crescent, 
the  proud  trophv  won  by  the  Percy,  in 
the  crusades,  and  adopted  by  the  hmWy 
as  a  cognizance. 

Allan  from  that  time,  except  during 
short  intervals,  was  driven,  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  wife,  into  reckless  excesses, 
and  having  committed  robbery,  he  was 

geremptorily  dismissed  from  the  castle, 
till  his  deserved  fame  for  excellent  exe- 
cution upon  the  bagpipes  would  have 
enabled  him  to  live  with  comfort  and 
decency,  but  the  extravarance  of  his 
habits  outran  his  gains.  Being  in  dis- 
tress, he  enlisted  with  a  recruiting  party, 
and  deserted  immediately  after  he  had 
received  the  bounty-money.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  a  practice  which  he 
afterwards  carried  on  to  an  unparalleled 
extent,  but  not  without  great  danger,  and 
hair-breadth  escapes.  He  gradually  lost 
all  principle,  ano,  to  enumerate  his  vari- 
ous villanies,  the  contrivances  he  formed 
to  elude  detection,  and  the  hardships  he 
endured,  would  far  exceed  reasonable 
limits.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  having 
long  led  a  vagabond  life,  he  at  length  fell 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  recruiting 
parties  whom  he  had  defrauded,  and  in 
^  order  to  avoid  punishment  for  other,  and 
greater  offences,  he  accepted  an  offer  lo 
enter  into  the  East  India  Company's  ser- 
vice. 

Allan  had  not  been  long  in  India  before 
he  deserted,  as  usual;  and,  astonishing 
to  say,  without  understanding  any  lan- 
guage but  his  own,  and  without  money^ 
he  travelled,  on  foot,  through  unknown 
countries,  from  Calcutta  to  Benares,  thence 
to  Delhi,  then  to  Lahor,  crossed  the  snowy 
mountains,  and  arrived  at  Samarcand ;  he 
then  passed  through  Tartaiy,  over  the 
deserts  of  Egypt,  and  reached  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  safety,  without  any  friend  but 
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his  pipes,  from  which  he  had  oontinaed 
in  ul  his  perils  never  to  part.  After 
many  vicissitudes,  in  almost  all  parts  of 
Europe,  be  returned  to  England,  and 
hastened  to  his  native  place,  his  affection 
for  which  was  so  strong  as  to  form  one  of 
the  most  prominent  traits  in  his  character. 

Allan's  life  now  became  merely  a  repe- 
tition of  what  it  had  been  before  he  left 
England,  but  he  grew  more  daring,  and 
his  eiperience  abroad  had  qualified  him 
to  commit  depredations  with  greater  sue* 
cess  ai  home.  He  renewed  dis  connexion 
for  some  time  with  the  Faorgang ;  but 
his  favorite  means  of  raising  money  was 
his  old  scheme  of  enlisting  with  some 
recruiting  party,  pocketing  the  bounty, 
and  then  oecamping.  He  at  length  be> 
came  so  notorious  in  the  north  of  England, 
that  he  was  constantly  in  jeopaidv,  and 
lie  removed  into  the  south,  where  he  fell 
in  with  a  gang  of  gypsies,  the  chief  of 
whom,  and  a  young  female  who  passed 
for  his  daughter,  seemed  to  have  been  of 
superior  origin  to  that  which  their  condi- 
tion bespoke.  Allan  and  this  young 
woman  became  attached  to  each  other, 
and  were  legally  aaamed.  She  appears 
to  hare  made  him  a  good  wife,  while  she 
lived,  and  to  have  partly  reformed  him  by 
her  influence ;  but  she  shortly  died.  Al- 
lan used  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  the 
only  woman  who  could  e?er  restrain  him 
from  his  vicious  propensities.  He  gave 
a  strong  proof  of  his  affection  for  her  by 
honestly  paying  the  surgeon's  bill,  ana 
the  expenses  of  her  ftineiai. 

Allan  again  went  abroad,  and  served 
both  in  the  French  and  English  armies, 
and  deserted  from  both.  While  in  the 
French  service  he  attempted  to  pass  the 
lines,  and  go  over  to  the  English.  He 
was  detected  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. 
He  protested  his  innocence,  and  prayed 
as  a  fevor  that  he  might  be  marchea  to  the 
fet^l  spot  with  his  hands  unbound.  On- 
his  way  to  death  he  seized  his  ever  faithful 
pipes,  which  he  had  preserved  through 
all  his  diflkuUies,  and  struck  up  a  tune 
which  he  had  composed  the  night  before, 
and  which  is  still  known  in  Northumber- 
land as  ^  Jamie  Allan's  tune."  On  a 
circumstance  so  surprising  being  made 
known  to  the  duke  de  Broglio,  the  French 
commander^  and  there  being  some  doubt 
of  his  guilt,  he  was  pardon^. 

He  once  more  escaped  a  military  life, 
and  returned  to  England,  where  lie 
promptly  renewed  his  old  system  of 
profligacy ;  and  being  pursued  by  a  re- 


cruiting party,  and  overtaken  as  he  was 
leaping  over  a  stile,  a  drummer  struck 
him  vrith  his  sword  upon  the  wrist.  Ja- 
mie viewed  the  wouna  for  some  seconds 
with  considerable  emotion,  and  then  look- 
ing at  the  drummer,  exclaimed  with  min- 
strel pride,  **  Ye  hae  spoiled  the  best 
pipe-hand  in  England."  The  hurt  was 
well  healed,  and  he  found  that  it  did  not 
affect  his  playing. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  the  close  of 
Allan's  career :  as  he  advanced  in  years 
he  increased  in  turpitude;  and  for  a  long 
time  he  stole  horses  with  impunity. 
Whenever  he  vranted  one  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  proceed  to  the  sooth  of  Scotland, 
but  success  in  crime  rendered  him  careless 
and  daring.  He  could  not  resist  the  tempt- 
ation of  dealing  one  in  Northumberland, 
for  which  he  was  apprdiended  and  tried. 
Notwithstanding  he  made  a  very  ineenions 
defence,  in  which  he  attributed  the  pro- 
secution to  a  strong  and  unjust  prejudice 
which  had  been  artfully  excited  against 
**  a  poor,  harmless  old  man,"  he  was  con- 
victed,* and  received  sentence  of  death. 
His  old  age  excited  commiseration,  and 
Kveral  gentlemen,  who  admired  his  mu- 
sical abilities,  united  in  endeavours  to 
save  the  aged  minstrel  from  an  ignomi- 
nious death,  and  finallv  succeeded  in  pro«^ 
curing  him  a  free  pardon. 

Allairs  evil  hanits  were  now  rooted. 
His  recovered  liberty  vras  not  of  long 
duration.  He  stole  a  mare  from  Mr. 
Matthew  Robinson,  of  Gateshead,  was 
pursued  and  caught,  and  sent  to  Barham 
gaol,  and  at  the  following  assizes  again 
received  sentence  of  death,  which  wa* 
afterwards  commuted  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment After  remainmg  in  confine- 
ment nearly  seven  years,  he  became  very 
infirm  and  astfimatic,  and  was  humanely 
removed  into  the  house  of  correction,  for 
better  air.  Here  he  lived  only  about  nine 
months.  A  free  pardon  which  had  been 
obtained  for  him,  and  had  been  casually 
delayed,  arrived  at  Durham  a  few  days 
after  his  criminal  life  had  terminated. 
Some  years  before  Allan's  death  he  made 
a  will,  by  which  he  appointed  two  gen- 
tlemen of  North  Shields  his  executors; 
and  bequeathed  to  them  his  pipes,  with  a 
valuable  selection  of  music,  and  several 
curiosities ;  on  condition  that  they  interred 
his  remains  in  Rothbury  churchyard. 
They  did  not  hear  of  his  death  until  after 
his  burial  in  EI  vet  churchyard,  Durham, 
or  his  re<}ue8t  would  have  been  complied 
with.     His  snuff-box,  a  curious  old  relic. 
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is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  D.  Hilton, 
ofPenton-street,  Penton^ille.  An  elc;gy  of 
jpoetical  merit  was  written  to  his  memory, 
but  it  is  too  long  to  be  added.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  commencement; — 

"  All  ye  whom  music's  channs  inspire. 
Who  skilful  minstrels  do  admire, 
ye  whom  bag-pipe  lilts  do  fire, 
Tween  Wear  and  Tweed, 
Come  strike  with  me  the  mournful  lyre, 

For  Allan's  dead  '"  •  •  • 

Peutonville, 

Sept.  6,  1827. 

h.  m. 
Navetnher  13. — Day  breaks      .    5  34 

Sun  rises    .     .    7  32 

—  sets      .     .     4  28 

Twilight  ends  «     6  26 


Nokiemfter  14. 

Devonshire. 

Ring  m  the  Mire — Caunteu  Weir. 
To  the  Editor.] 

Hcmton,  Oct.  3,  1831. 

I  am  one  of  those  (I  trust  and  hope  a 
goodly  number)  who  retaining  a  lively 
recollection  of  die  amusement  and  infor- 
mation conveyed  by  the  Every-Day  Book 
and  The  Table  Booky  hailed  with  pleasure 
the  announcement  of  the  Year-Book^  and 
having  this  evening  received  from  the 
Bookseller  Part  X.  of  the  New  Work,  I 
<'wheerd  the  Sola  round  to  the  Fire,"  and 
sat  down  to  devour  its  contents. — Having 
well  enjoyed  and  somewhat  digested  the 
repast,  1  looked  to  the  memoranda  address- 
ed <<  To  Correspondeuts,''  and  observing 
that  you  receive  Contributions  of  narratives 
or  anecdotes  concerning  persons,  places, 
usages,  &c.  I  bethought  myself  whether 
there  was  any  thing  connected  with  this 
place  worth  recording ;  but  I  could  only 
nit  on  the  following  narrative,  which  I 
lately  tnet  with  whilst  furnishing  some 
notes  to  a  gentleman  who  is  publishing  a 
topographical  account  of  our  county. 

W  e  have  on  ihe  extreme  boundary  of 
our  Parish  a  small  spot  of  land  called 
'*Hing  in  the  Mire,''  which  is  only  re- 
markable for  its  name  and  for  being  one 
of  the  dirtiest  spots  in  the  vicinity.  The 
reason  of  its  being  so  called  I  subjoin,  pre- 
mising that  my  authority  is  a  former 
rector  of  Honiton.  The  Reverend  £zra 
Cleaveland,  B.  D.,  some  time  fellow  of 
Exeter  College  Oxford,  who  in  his ''  His- 
tory of  the  Family  of  Courtenay,"  to  which 
family  this  manor  formerly  belonged, 
states  as  followi : 


'<  There  is  a  tradition  that  Isabella  De 
Fortibus,  Countess  of  Devon,  determined  a 
controversy  that  was  between  the  parishes 
of  Honiton,  Farway,  Sidbury,  and  Git- 
tisham  about  their  bounds ;  for  she  being  m 
very  great  ladye,  and  ladye  of  the  manor 
of  Honiton,  if  not  of  one  of  the  other,  did 
ride  up  to  the  plain  whereabout  the  parishes 
did  meet,  and  in  a  little  miry  place  threw 
in  a  ring  which  she  took  off  her  linger, 
and  said  that  that  place  should  be  the 
bounds  of  the  four  parishes,  and  so  it  is  to 
this  day,  and  callea  '  King  in  the  Mire' 

"  This  Isabella  was  the  daughter  of  Bald- 
win de  Reparus  or  Rivers,  seventh  earl  of 
Devon,  and  the  Wife  of  William  earl  of 
Albemarle.  She  appears  to  have  been  a 
lady  who  liked  to  maintain  her  own  wilt ; 
for  it  is  recorded  that  up  to  the  year  1284 
the  river  Exe  was  navigable  for  boats 
and  vessels  from  the  port  of  Exmouth  to 
Exe  Bridge,  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  but 
that  Isabella  having  some  dispute  with 
the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  Exeter, 
with  a  view  to  annoy  them  erected  a  weir 
across  the  river  about  four  miles  below 
Exeter  near  Topsham,  'whereby' [as  is 
found  by  an  inauisition  taken  at  Exeter 
the  day  of  the  decollation  of  Saint  John 
the  Baptist,  in  the  year  1290,  before  Mal- 
colme  Harleigh,  general  escheator  of  the 
king  on  this  side  of  the  Trent]  '  the  fish- 
ing and  taking  of  salmon  and  other  fish  is 
destroyed  on  this  side  the  weir ;  and  that 
whereas  in  times  past  boats  and  vessels 
were  wont  to  pass  to  and  from  the  said 
river  Exe,  even  to  the  bridge  of  the  said 
city,  loaden  with  wines  and  merchandizes, 
to  the  great  commoditye  of  the  whole 
conntrye,  now  no  boat  or  vessell  can  so 
pass  up  by  reason  of  the  said  weare.' 

''This  weir,  though  a  great  nuisance  was 
never  abated  by  the  citizens  of  Exeter. 
They  contented  themselves  with  digging 
a  canal  from  Topsham  to  Exeter,  for  the 
passage  of  their  boats  and  vessels,  and 
this  canal  they  have  lately  widened  and 
improved  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
of  the  trade  of  their  city ;  but  the  weir 
remains  to  this  day,  a  monument  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  countess  and  of  the  sub- 
set vieAcy  or  timidity  of  the  citizens  of 
Exeter,  and  is  still  known  as  '  Counteu 
Weir: "  A. 


h.  m. 

November  14, — Daybreaks.     . 

5  35 

Sun  rises     .    . 

7  33 

^    sets      .    . 

4  27 

Twilight  ends  . 

6  25 
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Noiinttfttr  15. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1725,  died 
in  dud,  Charles  lord  Mohun.  He  had 
beeo  led  by  low  and  degrading  compan- 
ionship into  disgraceful  and  vicious  ex- 
cesses. In  a  midnight  brawl,  in  company 
with  lord  Warwick  and  another  gentleman 
three  persons  fought  them  and  a  captain 
Coote  was  killed.  The  lords  Warwick 
and  Mohun  were  tried  by  their  peers. 
Warwick  was  conyicted  of  manslaughter, 
but  Mohun  was  acquitted*  Some  years 
afterwards  Mr.  Montfort,  '<  one  of  the  best 
and  most  amiable  actors  that  ever  trod 
the  stage/'  was  murdered  as  he  was 
walking  in  the  street  by  captain  Hill, 
aided  and  abetted  bv  lorn  Mohun,  who 
was  again  tried  for  this  second  murder. 
He  was  again  acquitted,  but,  apparently 
under  a  deep  sense  of  his  enormity,  he 
expressed  *'  his  confusion  for  the  scandal 
he  brought  upon  his  degree,  as  a  peer,  by 
his  behaTiour,  in  very  handsome  terms ; 
and  promia;^  to  behave  himself  so,  for 
the  future,  as  not  to  give  farther  scandal." 
He  afterwards  applira  himself  to  pursuits 
becoming  his  station,  and  in  the  House 
of  Peers  often  distinguished  himself  by 
judicious  speeches.  The  earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield, whose  niece  be  had  married, 
took  lord  Mohun  with  him  to  Hanover, 
when  he  went  to  announce  the  settlement 
of  the  crown  upon  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick. Toland  says  ''that  none  of  the 
company  was  more  generally  acceptable, 
that  none  lived  with  greater  sobriety,  nor 
delivered  himself  on  all  occasions  with 
better  judgment  Uian  lord  Mohun/'  Lord 
Macclesfield  died  without  issue  and  left 
him  a  considerable  estate,  which  he  man- 
aged with  great  prudence.  Lord  Mac- 
clesfield's brother  dying  a  bachelor  there 
was  a  dispute  about  the  property  between 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  who  had  married 
Elizabeth  sole  heir  of  the  earls  of  Mac- 
clesfield, and  lord  Mohun,  who  had  like- 
wise his  claims  upon  the  estate.  They 
were  both  present  at  an  examination  be- 
fore  a  master  in  chancery  respecting  the 
matter  in  litigation,  when  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  reflecting  upon  the  ven^y  of 
Mr.  Whitworth,  who  Ind  been  steward  to 
the  Macclesfield  fiimily,  said,  **  he  had 
neither  truth  nor  justice  in  him."  Lord 
Mohun  instantly  replied,  that  "  he  had  as 
much  as  his  Grace."  They  parted  in 
anger,  and  on  the  followinff  day  lieutenant 
gen.  Maccartney  conveyea  a  challenge  to 
Mohun  from  thi  duke,  who  had  been  ap- 


pointed ambassador  to  France,  whither 
he  was  to  have  proceeded  immediately. 
On  the  15th  of  November,  1712,  they  met 
and  fought  in  Hvde  Park,  and  each  killed 
Uie  other.  Lord  Mohan  was  buried  ib 
Westminster  Abbey.  There  arose  after- 
wards a  loud  public  outcry  against  Mac- 
cartney, who,  waring  the  issue  of  a  trial 
at  such  a  juncture,  vnthdrew  to  Germany, 
till  a  change  in  the  government,  and  a 
calm  in  public  opinion,  offered  him  the 
prospect  of  an  impartial  adjudication.  In 
1716  he  returned,  and  was  tried  before 
lord  chief  justice  Parker ;  when  he  was 
acquitted  of  the  murder,  and  discharged 
of  the  manslaughter  by  burning  with  a 
cold  iron  to  prevent  an  appeal  of  mur- 
der.* 


h. 

November  15.— -Day  breaks  .     .    5  36 

Sun  rises  .  .  7  35 
—  sets  .  .  5  27 
Twilight  ends  .    6  34 

jffOt^tWS^tt  16. 

At  St.  Catherine  Cree  church,  Leadenhall 
street,  London,  provision  is  made  under 
the  will  of  sir  John  Gager,  who  was  lord 
mayor  in  the  year  1646,  for  a  Sermon  to 
be  aimually  preached  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember in  commemoration  of  his  happy 
delivemnce  from  a  lioo,  which  he  met  in 
a  desert  as  he  was  travelling  in  the  Turk- 
ish dominions,  and  which  suffered  him 
to  pass  unmolested. — ^The  minister  is  to 
have  20s.  for  the  sermon,  the  clerk  2«.  6//., 
and  the  sexton.  Is.  The  sum  of  £8.  16s. 
6d.  is  likewise  to  be  distributed  among 
the  necessitous  inhabitantSi  pursuant  to 
the  will  of  sir  John.f 


Banff  Superstitions. 

A  few  ^ears  ago  in  the  county  of  Ban  "^^ 
North  Bntain,  witches  were  (and  perhaps 
still  are)  supposed,  as  of  old,  to  ride  on 
broomsticks  through  the  air,  and  the  12th 
of  May  regarded  to  be  one  of  their  festivals. 
It  is  alleged  that,  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  they  are  frequently  seen  dancins  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water  of  Avon,  brushing 
the  dews  off  the  lawn,  and  milking  cows 
in  their  fold.    Any  uncommon  sickness 


•  NobU. 
t  Bewick's  Hist,  of  Qaadrvpcds, 
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IS  generally  attributed  to  their  demoniacal 
practices.  They  are  reputed  to  make 
fields  barren  or  fertile,  raise  or  still  whirl- 
winds, and  give  or  take  away  milk  at 
pleasure.  The  force  of  their  incantations 
IS  dreaded  as  not  to  be  resisted,  and  ex- 
tends even  to  the  moon  in  the  midst  of 
her  aerial  career.  **  It  is  the  good  fortune, 
however,  of  this  country  to  be  provided 
with  an  anti-conjurer,  that  defeats  both 
them  and  their  sable  patron  in  their  com- 
bine4  efforts.  His  fame  is  widely  diffused, 
and  wherevefr  he  goes,  cmcit  eundo.  If 
the  spouse  is  jealous  of  her  husband,  the 
anti-conjurer  is  consulted  to  restore  the 
affections  of  his  bewitched  heart.  If  a 
near  connexion  lies  confined  to  the  bed 
of  sickness,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  relief 
without  the  balsamick  medicine  of  the 
anti-conjurer.  If  a  person  happens  to  be 
deprived  of  his  senses,  the  deranged  cells 
of  the  brains  must  be  adjusted  by  the 
magic  charms  of  the  anti-conjurer.  If  a 
farmer  loses  his  cattle,  the  bouses  must  be 
purified  with  water  sprinkled  by  him.  In 
searching  for  the  latent  mischief,  this 
geoLleman  never  fails  to  find  little  parcels 
of  heterogeneous  ingredients  lurking  in 
the  walis^  consisting  of  the  legs  of  mice 
and  the  wings  of  bats ;  all  the  work  of  the 
witches.  Few  things  seem  too  arduous 
for  his  abilities ;  and  though,  like  Para- 
celsus, he  has  not  as  yet  boasted  of  having 
discovered  the  philosopher's  stone,  yet, 
by  the  power  of  his  occult  science,  he 
still  attracts  a  little  of  their  gold  from  the 
pockets  where  it  lodges ;  and  in  this  way 
makes  a  shift  to  acquire  subsistence  for 
nimself  and  fiuni^y."* 

The  English,  1298. 

The  English  are  serious,  like  the  Ger- 
mans,— lovers  of  show, — liking  to  be 
followed,  wherever  they  go,  by  whole 
troops  of  servants,  who  wear  their  roasters' 
arms  in  silrer,  fiisteoed  to  their  left  arms, 
and  are  not  undeservedly  ridiculed  for 
wearing  tails  hanging  down  their  backs. 
They  excel  in  dancing  and  music;  for  they 
are  active  and  lively,  though  of  a  thicker 
make  than  the  French ;  thev  cut  theii 
hair  close  on  the  middle  or  the  head, 
letting  it  grow  on  either  side;  they  are 
good  sailors,  and  better  pirates ;  canning, 
trencherotts,  and  thievish.  Above  three 
hundred  are  said  to  be  hanged,  annually, 


in  London ;  beheading,  with  them,  is 
less  infamous  than  hanging.  They  give 
the  wall  as  the  place  of  honour.  Hawking 
is  the  general  sport  of  the  gentry.  They 
are  more  polite  in  eating  than  the  French ; 
devouring  less  bread  but  more  meat,  which 
they  roast  in  perfection.  They  put  a  good 
deal  of  sugar  in  their  drink.  Their  beds 
are  covered  with  tapestry,  even  those  of 
farmers.  They  are  often  molested  with 
the  scurvy,  said  to  have  first  crept  into 
England  with  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Their  houses  are  commonly  of  two  stories, 
except  in  London,  where  they  are  of  three 
or  four,  though  but  seldom  of  four ;  they 
are  built  of  wood ;  those  of  the  richer 
where  the  owner  has  money,  coTered  with 
lead.  They  are  powerful  in  tiie  field, 
successfi]!  against  their  enemies,  impa- 
tient of  any  thing  like  slavery,  vastly  fond 
of  great  noises  that  fill  the  ear,  such  as 
the  firing  of  a  cannon,  drums,  and  the 
nnging  of  bells;  so  that  it  is  common 
for  a  number  of  them  that  have  got  a 
glass  in  their  heads  to  go  up  into  some 
belfry,  and  ring  the  bells  for  hours  toge- 
ther, for  the  sake  of  exercise.  If  they  see 
a  foreigner  very  well  made,  or  particularly 
handsome,  they  will  say,  it  is  a  pity  he  is 
not  an  Englishman.* 


A  Commendation  of  the  Night-Time, 

Though  many  much  mislake  the  long 

and  wearie  winter  nightee, 
I  cannot  bat  eommend  them  atill. 

For  divene  dere  dellghtet* 
The  night  wee  tee  bringes  silver  sleepe ; 

Sleepe  conneth  care  a'way  ; 
Cares  being  caet  from  oat  the  mind, 

there  harboors  happy  joye ; 
Where  joye  aboanda  there  helthe  hath  place, 

where  happy  helthe  doth  bide. 
There  life  lasts  long :    this  proofe  shewes 
plaine. 

And  may  not  bee  denyde ; 

So,  this  the  happy  nighte  procures, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Therefore  I  most,  before  iho  daye, 
Prefcrre  and  praise  it  still. 

Forrett  of  Fancy,  1579. 


November  16< — Day  breaks  . 

Sun  rises 
—    sets 
Twilight  ends 


h. 
5 
7 

4 
6 


m. 
38 
37 
43 
22 


*  Brand,  from  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land, xii.  465. 


*  Hentancr,  1508 
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HEAD  OF  THE  WESF  DOW  lAWNMAUKET,  EDlNBUItCII. 

By  the   kindnen   of  A.   O.  Jun.  th«  vations  than  almost  anjr  other  place,  so 

Ytar  Book  I*  f)iTor«d  with  «  drawing  bj  that  ill  fbrtn  and  appearance  ara  much  ihs 

Hr.  W.  Geikie,  for  ih<!  preceding  en-  sameaa  theywere  Iwq  hundi«d  yeanago; 

graving.    The  housei  it  represents  may  and  the  Iradilioni  with  which  it  abouodi 

not  be  allowed  to  remain   long,  and  Ibis  liave  suffered  proportinnably  liilie   from 

iDiiy  be  an  apology  for  introducing  il  with  the'changes  of  lime.     From  iu  peculiarly 

the  following  particular*  from  the  "  Tra-  vertciable   aspect — the  dark  profunditiei 

dilions  of  Edinburgh."  and  cuU  de  aac  that  descend  from  behind 

Mr.  Chamber)  aayi   "The  West  Bow  it^iis   numerous  decayed  houses   vriih 

is  a  place  abounding  more  in  antiquitiei  aerial  dove-cni-looking  gables  projecting 

than  any  other  part  of  tbe  city,  and  what  over  the  elieet,  seemingly  not  more  secure 

could  not  (ail  to  render  these  anticjuitie*  of  their  hold  than  Ite  last  leaf  of  autumtt 

interesting  to  the  public  is  the  circum-  shivering  on  the  aspen's  topnioii  bough 

stance  that  they  aj«  all  accompanied  in  it  teems   a  place   full   of  gnuidmothera' 

their  preservation  by  anecdotes  of  a  curi'  tales  and  quite  calculated  to  maintain  a 

OU9  and  amusing  description,    it  is  one  wiiard  or  a  ghost  in  its  community.     Both 

of  the  oldest   streets  in  Edinliurgh,  and  of  these  il  hat  accordingly  done  within  tbe 

has  teen  Icmi  nibjecited  to  modem  reno-  last  century  and  a  half,  in  tbe  penon  of 
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the  notorious  Weir,  who  first  lenred  them 
in  the  one  capacity,  and  lastly  in  the  other. 
At  the  head  of  this  street  there  happen- 
ed, in  the  year  1596,  a  memorable  combat 
between  James  Johnston  of  Westerhall, 
and  a  gentleman  of  the  house  of  Somer- 
ville,  which  is  related  in  the  **  Memorial 
df  the  Somervills,*'  vol.  II.  p.  7. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  combats  of 
this  description  and  even  tulzies  (so  to 
speak),  that  is  to  say,  skirmishes  between 
the  retainers  of  various  noblemen,  were  of 
no  infrequent  occurrence  upon  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh.    On  the  24th  of  November, 
1567,  aocoiding  to  Birrel,  the   Laird  of 
Airth  and  the  Laird  of  Wemyss  met  upon 
the  High  Street,  and  together  with  their 
followers  fought  a  bloody  battle,  "  many 
being  hurte  on  both  sides  by  shote  of 
pistoll.''     Three   days  afterwards  there 
was  a    strict    proclamation,    forbidding 
*^  the  wearing  ot  guns  or  pistolls,  or  aney 
sick  like  ^erwork  ingyne,  under  ye  paine 
of  death,  Uie  Kings  guards  and  shouldours 
only  excepted.^'    This  circv mstance  seems 
to  be  referred  to  in  **  Tlie  Abbot, "  vol. 
II.  p.  95— where  the  Regent  Murray,  in 
allusion  to  Lord  Sevton's  rencounter  with 
the  Leslies,  in  which  Roland  Gr«me  had 
borne  a  distingoished  part,  says, — **  These 
broils  and  feuds  would  shame  the  capital 
of  the  Great  Turk,  let  alone  that  of  a 
Christian  and  reformed  state.    But,  if  I 
live,  this  gear  shall  be  amended ;  and  men 
shall  say,**  &c.    This  may  sufiice  for  the 
&me  of  the  West  Bow  in  tulzie-annals. 

In  early  times,  it  appears,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  tiie  West  Bow  were  peculiarly 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenant. 
Pitcaime,  Pennycuik,  and  other  poets  of 
the  Cavalier  or  Jacobite  fiiction,  distin- 
guish the  matrons  of  this  street  by  satiri- 
cal epithets,  such  as  the  **  Bow  head 
Saints,"  the  *^  godly  plants  of  the  Bow 
head,"  &c.  We  also  see  that  many  of 
the  polemical  pamphlets  and  sermons  of 
the  Presbyterian  divines,  since  this  period^ 
have  been  published  in  the  Bow. 

By  far  the  most  curious  publications  of 
the  latter  sort,  were  those  of  one  WilUam 
Mitchell,  a  crazed  white  iron  smith,  who 
lived  in  a  cellar  at  the  Bow  head,  and  oc- 
casionally preached.  Mr.  Mitchell  was 
altogether  a  strange  mixture  of  fanaticism, 
madness,  and  humour.  He  published 
many  pamphlets  and  single  sheets,  very 
full  of  amusing  nonsense  and  generally 
adorned  with  a  wooden  cut  of  the  Mitchell 
arms.  Some  of  his  poetry  was  re-printed 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  Messrs  Oliver 


and  Boyd,  in  small  parcels,  and  sold  at 
one  penny.  His  verses  possess  humour 
equal  to  mat  of  some  of  (his  contempo- 
rary) Allan  Ramsay's,  but  are  debased  by 
coarseness. 

The  "  Tinklarian  Doctor"  (for  such  was 
his  popular  appellation,)  appears  to  have 
been  fully  acquainted  with  an  ingenious 
expedient,  which  we  observe  practised  by 
many  publishers  of  juvenile  toy  books  in 
our  own  day,— namely,  that  of  self-recom- 
mendation.   As  in  certain  sage  little  his- 
tories of  Tommy  and  Harry,  King  Pepin, 
&c.  we  are  sure  to  find  that  "  the  good 
boy  who  loved  his  lessons**  always  bought 
his  books  from  **  kind,  good,  old  Mr.  J. 
Newbernr,  at  the  comer  of  St.  PauKs 
Church  Yard,  where  the  greatest  assort- 
ment of  nice  books  for  TOod  boys  and 
girls  is  always  to  be  had,'* — so   in   the 
works  of  Mr.  Mitchell  we  find  some  sly' 
encomiam  upon  the  Tinklarian  Doctor 
constantlv  peeping  forth ;  with,  moreover, 
a  plentiml  advertisement  or  puff  of  his 
professional  excellence  as  a  wnite-smith. 
*'I  have,**  he  says  in  one  of  his  pieces, 
'^a  good  penny-worth  of  pewter  spoons, 
fine  like  silver,  none  such  made  in  Edin- 
bui^,  and  silken  pocks  for  wiggs,  and 
French  white  pearl  beads, — all  to  be  sold 
for  little  or  nothing.*'     In  his  works  he 
does  not  scruple  to  make  the  personages 
whom  he  introduces  speak  of  himself  as 
a  much  wiser  man  than  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,    all  the  clergymen  of   his 
native  country,  and  even  the  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  1  One  of  his  last  productions 
was  a  pamphlet  on  the  murder  of  Captain 
Porteous,  which  he  concludes  by  saying, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Cameronian  martvr, 
**  If  the  king  and  Cleigy  gar  hans  me  for 
writing  this,  I'm  content,  because  it  is  long 
since  any  man  was  hanged  for  religion.'* 
The  abode  of  this  singular  enUiusiast 
has  been  pointed  out  to  us,  as  that  low 
cellar  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bow-head 
(No.  19)  now  occupied,  in  1825,  by  Mrs 
Philip,  a  dealer  in  small  wares ;  here  he 
is  said  to  have  delivered  his  lectures  to 
the  el^ves  of  the  Bow-head  University. 

The  profession  of  which  the  Tinklarian 
Doctor  subscribed  himself  a  member  has 
long  been  predominant  in  the  West  Bow. 
It  reckoned  dag^r-makers  among  its 
worthy  denizens  in  the  reign  of  James 
VI.;  but  this  trade  has  long  been  happily 
extinct  every  where  in  Scotland ;  though 
their  less  formidable  brethren  the  white- 
smiths, copper-smiths,  and  pewterers,  have 
continued  down  to  our  own  day  to  keep 
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almost  unriTalled  possession  of  the  Bow. 
Till  within  these  few  years  there  was 
scarcely  a  shop  in  this  crooked  street  oc- 
cupied hy  other  tradesmen ;  and  we  can 
easily  imagine  that  the  noise  of  so  many 
hammermen,  pent  up  in  a  narrow  thorough- 
fare, would  be  extremely  annoying.  So 
remaricable  was  it  for  this,  that  country 
people  always  used  to  ask  any  acquaint- 
ance lately  returned  from  town,  if  he 
went  to  hear  <*  the  tinklers  o'  the  Bow," 
— reckoning  them  to  form  ofiC  of  the 
most  remarkable  curiosities  of  Auld 
Reekie,  Yet,  however  disagreeable  their 
clattering  might  seem  to  the  natives  of  the 
peaceful  plain,  we  are  credibly  informed 
that  the  people  who  lived  in  the  West  Bow 
became  perfectly  habituated  to  the  noise, 
and  felt  no  inconvenience  whatever  from 
its  ceaseless  operation  upon  their  ears. 
Nay,  they  rather  experienced  inconveni- 
ence from  its  cessation,  and  only  fell  an- 
noyed when  any  period  of  rest  arrived 
and  stopped  it.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  they  became  remarkable,  above  all 
the  rest  of  the  people  in  Edinburgh,  for 
rising  early  on  Sunday  momines  which  in 
certain  contiguous  parts  of  the  town  is 
rather  a  singular  virtue.  The  truth  was, 
that  the  people  could  not  rest  in  their  beds 
after  five  o'clock,  for  want  of  the  custom- 
ary noise  which  commenced  at  that .  houv 
on  work-days.  It  is  also  affirmed  that 
when  the  natives  of  the  West  Bow  re- 
moved to  another  part  of  the  town,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  these  dulcet  aoundsy 
which  so  long  had  given  music  to  their 
morning  dreams,  sleep  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question  for  some  weeks,  till  they 
got  habituated  to  the  quiescence  of  their 
new  neighbourhood.  An  old  gentleman 
having  occasion  to  lodoe  for  a  short  time 
in  the  West  Bow,  he  found  the  incessant 
clanking  extremely  disagreeable,  and  at 
last  entered  into  a  paction  with  some  of 
the-workmen  in  his  immediate  neighbour- 
hood,  who  promised  to  let  him  have  an- 
other hour  of  quiet  sleep  in  the  mornings, 
for  the  consideration  of  some  such  matter 
as  half-a-crown  to  drink  on  Saturday 
night.  The  next  day  happenhig  (out  of 
his  knowledge)  to  be  some  species  of 
Saint  Monday,  his  annoyers  did  not  work 
at  all ;  but,  such  vras  the  force  of  a  habit 
acquired  even  in  three  or  four  days,  that 
our  friend  awoke  precisely  at  the  moment 
when  the  hammers  used  to  commence; 
and  he  was  glad  to  get  his  bargain  can- 
celled as  soon  as  possible,  for  fear  of  ano- 
ther morning's  want  of  disturbance. — Such 


a  disperxioQ  has  taken  place  in  Ibis  mo- 
dem Babel,  that  in  1825  there  were  only 
two  tin*plate-worken  in  the  whole  Bow. 

The  inhabitants  and  shop-keepers  of 
the  West  Bow,  though  in  general  humble, 
are  much  more  respectable  than  any  other 
community  of  people  of  the  same  rank 
throughout  the  town.  Here  veiy  few 
hankniptcies  ever  occur.  Most  of  the 
shop-keepers  are  <^  old  standing,  and  have 
reached,  in  the  course  of  many  years  ap- 
plication to  a  small  business,  if  not  to 
wealth,  at  least  to  easy  circumstances. 
The  greater  part  of  them  possess  their  own 
shops,  and  live  in  their  own  houses;  and, 
in  such  a  community,  that  may  be  con- 
sidered wealth. 


17th  November,  1644,  Mr.  Evelyn,  being 
at  Rome,  visited  the  villa  Borghesi,  Pnd 
saw  its  rich  sculpture,  paintiags,  and 
other  works  of  aii.  Amongst  the  rarities 
was  one  that  fairly  rivalled  Friar  Bacon's 
head.  ^'A  satyr  which  so  artificially  ex- 
pressed a  human  voice,  with  the  motion 
of  the  eyes  and  head,  that  it  might 
easily  affright  one  who  vras  not  prepared 
for  that  most  extravagant  Hg^^*'' 

At  the  same  time  **  they  ahowed  us  also 
a  chair  that  catches  fast  any  one  who  siis 
down  in  it,  so  as  not  to  l^  fible  to  stir 
oat,  by  certain  springs  concealed  in  die 
arms  and  back  thereof,  which  at  siltingr 
down,  surprise  a  roan  on  the  sudden, 
locking  him  in  by  the  arms  and  thighs, 
alter  a  treacherous  guise.*' 

[For  the  Year  B^iok.} 

To  the  article  on  this  subject,  at  p.  117, 
may  be  added  a  notable  instance  of  fal!»e 
prediction,  from  Baker's  Chronicle,  sub 
amio  1524. 

**  In  this  yeere,  through  bookes  of  pro- 
gnostications, foresliowing  much  hurt  to 
come  by  waters  and  floods,  many  persons 
withdrew  themselves  to  high  gfounds,  for 
ieare  of  drowning ;  specially  one  Bolton, 
Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's  in  Smithiield, 
builded  him  an  house  upon  I^rrow  on 
the  Hill,  and  thither  went  and  xttade  pro- 
vision for  two  moneihs.  These  great 
waters  riiould  have  £BiUen  in  February; 
but,  no  such  thing  happening,  the  astro- 
nomers excused  themselves  by  saying, 
that,  in  the  computation,  they  nad  mis- 
counted in  their  number  an  hundred 
yeeres.*' 
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These  were  the  halcyon  days  of  the  gen- 
try who,  like  Caleb  Quotem's  worthy 
father,  **  had  a  happy  knack  of  cooking  up 
an  almanack."  By  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  their  dicta  were  received  as  gos- 
pel ;  andy  even  amongst  the  more  enl^t- 
ened,  there  were  few  individuals  altogether 
exempt  from  their  influence.  In  1582, 
Richard  Harvey,  of  Cambridge,  brother 
to  the  more  celebrated  Gabriel,  frightened 
half  the  people  in  England  out  of  their 
senses,  by  foreboding  most  fearful  results 
from  a  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing. The  conjunction,  however,  took 
place,  and  nothing  resulted  therefrom, 
which  brought  the  false  prophet  into  dis- 
repute, and  afforded  Nash  and  other  mis- 
chievous wits  a  happy  subject  for  ridicule ; 
but,  though  people*9  faith  in  the  individual 
was  shaken,  their  reverence  for  the  science 
remained  unchanged. 

Bishop  Hall  in  the  2nd  Book  of  his 
"  Virgidemiarun),  1597,''  Sat.  7,  has  a  pas- 
sage on  the  subject,  which,  whilst  it  shows 
his  own  freedom  from  this  childish  credulity 
bears  witness  also  to  the  extent  of  its  in- 
fluence at  that  period  :— 

"  Thou  damned  mock-art,  and  thou  brainsick 

tale 
Of  old  Astrology,  where  didst  thoa  reil 
Thy  cur|ed  head  thus  long,  that  so  it  mist 
The  black  bronds  of  some  sharper  satirist  f 
Some  doting    gossip    'mongit  the    Ckaldee 

wives 
Did  to  the  credulona  worid  thee  first  derive ; 
And  Superstition  nors'd  thee  ever  since. 
And  pablish'dy  in  profonnder  art's  pretence^— 
That  now,  who  paxes  his  nails,  or  libs  his 

swine. 
Bat  he  most  first  take  connsel  of  the  Sign  t 
So  that  the  vulgar's  count  for  fair  or  fool. 
For  living  or  for  dead,  for  sick  or  whole, 
His  fear  or  hope,  for  plenty  or  for  lack. 
Hangs  all  upon  his  Kew-Year'e  Almanack. 

'  Fain  would  I  know  (might  it  our  artist 
please) 
Why  can  bis  tell-troth  Bphemeridee 
Teadh  him  the  weather^s  state  to  long  befem. 
And  not  foietel  him  nor  his  fatal  bora. 
Nor  bis  deatb*«-day,  nor  no  such  sad  event. 
Which  he  mooght  wisely  labovr  to  prevent  1" 

These  were,  not  only  happy  days  for  al- 
manac writers,  but  also  for  almanac 
buyers,  the  price  being  but  a  penny,  as  I 

father  from  various  passages  in  old  writers, 
t  will  be  sufRcient  to  cite  a  couple.  In 
Jonson's  **  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour,'' 
where  these  fooleries  are  delightfully  ri- 
diculed, Sordido  exclaims,  after  consulting 
his  Almanae— 


— *'  Never,  never, 
"Laid  I  •.pemtjf  better  out  than  this, 
«*To  purchase  this  dear  book.** 

And  Antonio,  in  Fletcher's  "  Chances,"  le. 
marks. 

— *'  All  physicians. 
And  penny  almanack's,  allow  the  opening 
Of  veins  Uiis  month*'* 

The  pointing  out  proper  days  for  bleeding, 
taking  physic,  and  other  odd  matters,  was 
an  important  part  of  the  task  formerly  as- 
sumea  by  almanac  compilers,  as  appears 
by  the  last  quotation  and  that  from  Hall's 
Satires.  Neither  is  the  belief  quite  extinct 
ev«n  now,  there  being  many  well-meaning 
persons  who  would  not  willingly  adopt  a 
remedy  for  a  disease,  without  previously 
consulting  that  mystical  column  in  the 
Almanac  devoted  to  ''  knees,  hams,  legs, 
ancles,  feet,  toes,*'  &c ;  it  being  consider- 
ed lucky,  or  unlucky,  I  forget  which,  to 
take  medicine  on  the  day  when  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  body  affected  is  under 
the  influence  of  the  Sign.  To  facilitate 
the  researches  of  the  curious  into  these 
matters,  Almanacs  were  formerly  deco-. 
rated  with  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  the 
several  poflions  of  his  frame  marked  by 
the  Sign  which  especially  concerns  them. 
I  cannot  say  I  recollect  this  desirable  il- 
lustration ^in  »y  time,"  but  I  believe  it 
has  not  been  altogether  discontinued  with- 
in the  memory  of  many  persons  somewhat 
more  experienced.  Mr.  Forby,  in  his 
East  Anglian  Vocabulary,  *  gives  the  foU 
lowing  anecdote,  in  point. 

^  About  the  ek>se  of  the  last  oeotury, 
a  medical  practitioner  of  great  practice,  in 
Suffolk,  sent  an  opening  mediciae  to  a 
patient,  and  desired  him  to  take  it  imme- 
diately. On  the  following  day  he  called 
at  his  house,  and  inquired  how  it  had 
operated.  The  patient  (a  substantial  fir- 
mer) said  he  baa  not  taken  it ;  and,  upon 
the  doctor's  remoDStrating  against  this  dis- 
obedience, the  sick  man  gravely  answered, 
that  he  had  looked  into  his  Almanac, 
and,  seeing  the  sign  lay  in  '  Bowels,'  he 
thought  thaiy'wnd  the  physic  together, 
wouM  be  too  much  for  him." 

Our  old  dramatists  abound  with  allu- 
sions to  this '*  pictured  shape."  Not  to 
multiply  quotations  unnecessarily,  I  shall 
notice  but  two.  In  Fletcher's  **  Chances," 
Antario,  having  been  wounded,  says  of 
the  surgeon. 


•  H.  408. 
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''  When  I  go  to  bed. 
Ho  lollt  AM  «p  ia  linu,  with  lablet  at  Vm, 
That  I  am  just  the  Man  i*  the  Almanack.'' 

And  the  Epilogue  to  Lee's  ^  Glomnay** 
1676,  describing  the  severity  of  the  wee- 
tber  when  thai  Tiagedy  was  produced, 
has  this  passage, 

"  The  ladies  too,  neg leeting  erery  graee^ 
Mobb'd  ap  in  night'<dothee  came,  with  fiaee  to 

face; 
The  towre  upon  the  leiehead  all  tam'd  back, 
And  etvek  with  pins,  like  the  Man  i'  th'  Al- 

manadL." 

The  days  of  astrological  piediction 
seem,  however,  to  be  nearly  gone  by ;  and 
even  the  compilation  of  Francis  Moore, 
Physician,  which  the  Address  put  forth  by 
the  Stationers'  Company  in  1830^  avers  to 
have  **  been  for  nearlv  two  centuries  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  Almanacs  pub* 
.ished  in  England,"  is  lapidly  declining, 
I  fear,  from  that  **  high  and  palmy  station." 
To  hasten  iU  downmll,  the  *<  Stationers," 
in  the  Address  just  quoted,  speaking  of 
this  and  Pfertridee's,  make  the  following 
admission,  which  I  commend  mora  for  its 
candour  than  its  prudence. 

'^JVole.  These  two  Almanacs  are  the  only 
ones  published  by  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany which  contain  astrological  predic- 
tions. These  are  still  given  from  a  per- 
suasion that  they  delude  nobody,  and  be- 
cause many  thousand  readers  are  amused 
by  tracing  the  coincidences  which  oflen 
occur  between  the  prediction  furnished  bv 
the  astrological  rule  and  the  actnal  evenL 

Superstition,  however,  has  still  her 
votaries ;  for  a  new  Almanac  has  made 
its  appearance,  vrithin  these  two  or  three 
years,  resting  its  claim  to  support  solely 
upon  the  ground  oS  its  astrological  merits; 
and,  having  made  some  luckv  hits,  has,  I 
understand,  a  large  sale.  I  rorget  its  pre* 
cise  title,  and  never  had  courage  to  ex- 
amine its  contents,  being  scared  by  the 
raw-head  and  bloody-bones,  with  other 
fearful  objects,  which  the  superbly  color- 
ed hieirogljrphic  presents  to  view.  It  is 
observable  that  a  penny  pamphlet,  con- 
taining a  pirated  copy  of  this  print,  with 
the  addition  of  a  wonderfol  story  about 
the  apparition  of  a  Man  in  the  Sun,  taken 
from  the  newspapers  of  1814,  was  found 
in  the  pocket  of  the  maniac  who  the  other 
day  was  apprehended  in  the  house  of 
lords:  it  appeared  to  have  shortly  in- 
fluenced his  aisoidered  imagination. 

As  respects  the  price  or  Almanacs,  I 
cannot  trace  with  precision  the  periods  of 
tlieir  successive  advance  in   cost  to  tlie 


present  time ;  but  from  a  series  of  Mooted 
commencing  in  1781,  and  ending  in  1829, 
now  UfVHg  before  me,  I  find  that  in  the 
first  mentioned  year  the  price  was  only 
nine-pence,  of  which  two-pence  was  for 
stamp-duty.  In  1791  it  was  increased 
to  ten-pence;  in  1795  to  eleven-pence ; 
in  1798  to  sizteen-pence ;  in  1802  to 
seventeen-pence ;  in  1805  to  one  shilling 
and  ten-pence;  and  in  1816  to  two  shil- 
lings and  three-pence ;  at  which  it  still  con- 
tinues, and  which  is  too  costly  an  article 
for  the  poor  man  to  possess,  who  would 
consequently  be  quite  without  information 
upon  the  ^  subjects  both  profitable  and 
curious"  of  which  it  treats,  were  it  not 
that  certain  public-spirited  hawkers,  not 
having  the  fear  of  Stamp-Acts  before  their 
eyes,  do  still  contrive  furtively  to  circulate 
a  sheet,  vrretchedly  printed,  on  vile  paper, 
at  th^  good  old  price  of  a  penny.  One  of 
these,  under  the  title  of  "  Padd/s  Watch," 
I  have  just  added  to  my  collection  of 
'^  rubbish;"  and  should  Mr.  Hone  desire 
to  possess  one,  he  shall  not  wish  in  vain, 
as  once  he  did  for  a  '*  horn-book." 

I  wish  some  one,  skilled  in  this  kind  of 
lore,  would  inform  the  world  when  and 
where  the  original  Francis  Moore,  Phvsi- 
cian,  flourished.  Many  men  of  less 
eminence  have  had  their  biographers;  and 
why  should  not  some  kind  soul  attempt 
to  rescue  poor  Francis  from  ''  the' gaping 
gulf  of  blank  oblivion,"  as  poor  Kirke 
White  styles  it  To  any  one  disposed  to 
enter  upon  the  enquirv,  I  tender  a  morsel 
of  information,  culled  from  the  last  page 
of  his  Almanac  for  1788,  where  is  insert- 
ed ''A  Rebuke  to  Thomas  Wright,  of 
Eaton,  near  Melton  Mowbray,  in  Lei- 
cestershire," who  it  appears  ''had  the 
audacity  to  assert  that  he  had  been  the 
only  compiler  of  Moore's  Almanac  for 
nearly  the  fourth  of  a  century,  from  papers 
and  instructions  eommunictUed  to  mm  by 
Mr.  Moore;  but,"  proceeds  the  R^mke^ 
**  this  pretended  astronomer  never  did  <:al- 
culate  the  Eclipses,  &c.,  for  that  work,  nor 
is  he  capable  of  doing  them ;  so  that  any 
Almanac  published  under  the  name  of 
such  an  impostor  must  (to  use  his  own 
words)  be  fiUse  and  counterfeit.  For 
Mr.  Francis  Moore,  the  original  author  of 
this  Almanac,  died  in  London  about  the 
year  1724  (upwards  of  33  years  before 
this  Wright  mentions  his  communications 
to  have  been  roade^  after  which  it  was 
wrote  and  continuea  by  Mr.  John  Wing, 
and  afterwards  by  his  son  Tycho,  both  of 
Pick  worth    in   tlie   county   of  Rutl;ind. 
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Mr.  Tycho  Wing  died  in  1750,  after 
which  it  was  written  and  compiled  by 
Mr.  William  Harvey,  of  Knipton,  near 
Grantham,  for  Mr.  Vincent  Wing,  who 
continued  and  wrote  it  for  him  till  about 
the  year  1762,  after  whose  death  Thomas 
Wright  was  employed  in  compiling -the 
same.  This,  I  believe,  pretty  nearly  brings 
the  secret  history  of  its  editorship  down 
to  the  period  when  it  was  assumea  by  Mr. 
Henry  Andrews,  as  mentioned  on  page 
117  of  the  Year  Book, 

All  this  contention  sprang,  I  find,  from 
the  circumstance  of  there  being  two  Francis 
Moores  in  the  field,  each  affirming  that  he 
alone  was  the  veritable  Simon  Pure.  One 
of  these  was  put  forth  by  the  Stationers' 
Company,  ana  the  other  by  **  T.  Carnan, 
St.  Paul's  Church-Yard ;  "  who,"  as  he 
states  at  the  foot  of  his  title-page  for  1782, 
**  after  an  expensive  suit  in  law  and  equity, 
by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  dispos- 
sessed the  Stationers'  Company  of  their 
pretended  exclusive  privilege  of  printing 
Almanacs,  which  they  had  usuiped  for 
two  centuries — a  convincing  proof  that  no 
unjust  monopoly  will  ever  stand  the 
test  of  an  English  court  of  Justice. 

Carnan,  like  Francis  Moore  at  present, 
was  fond  of  mixing  politics  with  his  as- 
trology ;  and  says  many  bitter  things  of 
Lord  North,  Taxes,  Sinecurists,  &c.,  which 
I  pass  without  farther  notice,  as  not  being 
exactly  to  the  matter  in  hand.  His  com- 
pilation appears  to  have  been  conducted 
oy  Andrews  of  Royston,  and  was  probably 
bought  up  or  driven  from  the  neld,  by 
the  Stationers'  Company,  about  1788,  as 
I  find  no  trace  of  it  after  that  year. 

Predictions  as  to  the  weather  seem  to 
be  getting  as  much  out  of  repute  as  those 
of  another  description ;  and  certainly,  in 
a  climate  like  ours,  few  undertakings  can 
be  more  hazardous  than  that  of  inferring 
from  the  weather  of  one  year  what  that  of 
the  next  will  be.  Thus  at  p.  75  of  the 
Year  Book  it  is  stated,  with  truth,  that 
the  middle  of  January  is  generally  the 
coldest  part  of  the  year — a  remark  which 
the  experience  of  several  past  seasons  en- 
tirely justifies;  yet  that  period  in  1831 
has  been  remarkably  mild;  g^reat-coats 
have  been  at  discount,  and  sea-coal  fires 
regarded  with  indifference. 

To  some  unlucky  speculations  upon 
these  points,  into  which  the  Almanac- 
makers  were  led  by  trusting  to  the  falla- 
cious criterion  of  weather-wise  experience, 
is  to  he  attributed  the  circumstance  that 


the  compilers  of  '<  Rider's  British  Merlin* 
have  abandoned  that  part  of  their  under- 
taking, in  despair.  The  months  of  July 
and  August  1828,  it  may  be  remembered 
were  extremely  unseasonable;  rain  fell  in- 
cessantly, and  80  cold  was  the  atmosphere, 
that,  during  the  last  nights  of  July,  tender 
plants  suffered  from  the  effects  of  a  slight 
frost.  Yet  during  all  this  time,  in  con- 
tradiction to  barometers  and  cloudy  skies, 
the  weather-columns  in  the  British  Merlin 
exhibited  the  following  pleasant  but  de- 
lusive announcements. 
**  Jufy,  Fair  and  hot.  Good  weather  for  the 

Hay. 
^'Ati^uai,  Fine  harvest-weather.'' 

This  was  rather  unfortunate  to  be  sure : 
but  no  one  can  be  wise  at  all  times,  and 
the  false  prophets,  doubtless,  hoped,  by  a 
lucky  hit  in  their  next  almanac,  to  efface 
the  impression  made  by  their  present 
failure.  That  two  summers  of  unpre- 
cedented wet  and  cold  should  occur  to- 
gether was  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability ;  and,  upon  the  strength  of  this 
reasoning,  they  ventured  to  predict  that 
the  two  months  which  were  provokingly 
rainy  in  1828  would  present  the  follow- 
ing delightful  appearance  in  1829; 
**Jufy,  Fsir  ana  hot  towards  the  end. 
**Atigtttt.  Fine  harvest  weather.  Fair  and 
hot.  Excellent  weather  or  the  com." 

Well  1  the  result  was,  that  the  summer 
of  1629,  tiiroughout,  proved  to  be  about 
the  coldest  and  wettest  e^er  known.  The 
rains  commenced  towards  the  end  of 
June,  and  fell  almost  incessantly  till  near 
the  end  of  October.  This  was  too  much ; 
and  die  next  AlmanaC)  I  think,  announced 
that  the  column  which  had  heretofore 
been  devoted  to  remarks  on  the  weather 
would  in  ftiture  be  occupied  ''with  matter 
of  greater  utility  and  interest.'' 

Ere  I  quit  this  subject,  let  roe  say  a 
word  or  two  upon  '*  Partridge's  Almanac," 
the  character  of  which  you  have  described 
most  justly.  How  this  disgusting  medley 
of  faith  and  absurdity  should  have  found 
purchasere,  even  amongst  the  most  besotted 
slaves  of  superstition,  is  utteriy  incompre- 
hensible. To  show  its  character  by  ex- 
tracts is  scarcely  possible,  for  its  grossness 
renders  it  unquotable ;  but  I  will  venture 
one  brief  specimen  from  the  January  col- 
umn of  1825,  (or  the  sake  of  its  closing 
prediction,  which  shows  that  Robin  was 
much  more  gifted  as  a  prophet  than  a  poet ; 
although  he  doubtless  little  imagtnea  that 
what  he  foretold  would  so  speedily  taka 
place. 
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«'  Dick!  Dick! — Coining,  sb! 

Bring  a  itick !— Vhat  for  1 

Sir  Robin's  Uck.— Good  lack  ! 

What's  the  mmttflr  1 — A  great  olattsr. 

What  about  Y — Nothings  sir* 

That*8  a  joke—- A  pig  in  a  poke. 

Poor  Bobin  1— -Poor  Robin  I 

About  to  die,  in  a  pig-stie.'^ 
And  this  trash  was  put  forth,  by  **  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers,''  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  18351  Truly,  'twas 
time  for  the  *'  Schoolmaster"  to  com- 
mence his  progress. 
StaffiorMkt  Moorkmdi. 

J.  B*-— n. 


November  17.— Day  breaks .    . 

San  rises    .    • 
—    sets     .    . 
Twilight  ends  • 

5  39 
7  38 
4  33 

6  31 

Matoemliev  18. 

1 8th  of  November,  1700,  died  Henry 
Cooke^  an  artist  of  eminence.  He  was  bom 
in  England,  and  when  Young  procured 
money  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  risit 
Italy,  but  he  was  so  little  known  or  es- 
teemed as  an  artist  at  his  return  that  he 
tesided  in  KnaTe's-acre,  in  partnership 
with  a  house-painter.    He  was  found  in 
this  obscurity  d^  Luttetel,  who  introduced 
him  to  sir  Godmv  Copley ;  and  that  gen- 
tleman employea  him   iu  decorating  a 
seat  he  built  in  Yorkshire,  for  which 
Cooke  received  £l50,  a  considerable  sum 
to  him  at  that  time.    Theodore  Russei 
engaged  him  in  his  painting-room  for  ^we 
years;  during  which  period  Cooke  lived 
a  profligate  life,  and  killed  a  man  who 
loved  a  woman  to  whom  Cooke  had  formed 
an  attachment.  He  fled  to  Italy,  and  seven 
vears  afterwards  ventured  to  return  home, 
rime  had  efiaced  the  recollection  of  his 
crime,  or  he  had  contrived  to  procure  pro- 
tection,   for   he    was    unmolested,    and 
worked  for  king  William  on  the  cartoons 
and  other  pictures  in  the  royal  collection. 
He  is  said  to  have  copied  the  cartoons. 
His  principal  performances  were  an  eques- 
trian portrait  of  Charles  II.  at  Chelsea 
College,  the  choir  of  New  college  chapel, 
Oxford,  the  stair-case  at  Ranelagh  house, 
the  ceiling  of  the  great  room  at  the  water 
works  at  Islington,  and  the  staircase  at 
lord  Carlisle's  house  in  Sobo  square,  a 
mansion  subsequently  well  known  by  the 
assemblies  hela  there  under  the  direction 
of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Comeleys.    Cookers 


pencilwascnie<lyengased  on  historical  sub- 
jects :  he  did  not  give  himself  a  fair  chance 
in  portrait  painting,  and,  through  dis- 
gust at  *<theeapricious  behaviour  of  those 
who  sat  to  him,  he  declined  pursuing  it. 
His  own  portrait  bv  himself,  posaeased  by 
lord  Orford,  though  touched  with  spirit, 
was  dark  and  unnatural  in  the  coloring. 

The  following  lines  were  published  by 
Elsum,  ^  on  a  Listening  Fawn"  of  Cooke's 
painting. 

Two  striplings  of  the  wood,  of  humor  gny. 
Themselves  diverting  on  the  pipe  do  play  ; 
A  third*  more  sdid  and  of  riper  yean. 
Bows  down  his  body  and  eieeta  his  can. 
With  soch  attentioa  thatyon'd  think  he  hears. 
See  in  the  parts  a  diffinenoe  of  emnplexion. 
But  in  the  whole  good  union  and  connexion. 
With  many  other  beauties  it  is  graced^ 
And  of  the  antique  has  a  noble  taste : 
All  so  contrived,  and  so  exactly  finished. 
That  nothing  can  be  added  or  diminished. 

Cooke  married  the  woman  for  whom  he- 
incurred  the  guilt  of  murder.* 


Marvellous  Music. 
Verstegan,  in  his  "  Restitution  of  De- 
cayed intelUgence,''t  relates  the  following 
strange  story-.  Hulberstadt,  in  Germany, 
was  extremely  infested  with  rats,  which 
a  certain  musician,  called  from  his  habit 
the  "i^ed  Piper,"  agreed  for  a  great 
sum  of  money  to  destroy :  whereupon  he 
tuned  his  pipes,  and  the  rats  immediately 
followed  him  to  the  next  river,  where  they 
were  all  drowned.  But,  when  the  piper 
demandtrd  his  pay,  he  was  refused  with 
some  scorn  and  contempt,  upon  which  he 
began  another  tune,  ana  was  followed  by 
all  the  children  of  the  town  to  a  neigln 
bouring  hill  called  Hamelen,  which  open- 
ed and  swallowed  them  up  and  afterwards 
closed  again.  One  boy  l:^ing  lame  came 
after  the  rest,  but,  seeing  what  had  hap- 
pened, returned,  and  related  this  strange 
circumstance;  The  stoiy  was  believed, 
for  the  parents  never  after  heard  of  their 
lost  children.  This  incident  is  stated  to 
have  happened  on  the  22nd  of  July  in  the 
year  1376,  and  that  since  that  time  the 

Seople  of  Halberstadt  permit  not  any 
ram,  pipe,  or  other  instrument  to  be 
sounded  in  that  street  which  leads  to  the 
gate  through  which  the  children  passed. 
They  also  established  a  decree,  that  in  all 
writings  of  contract  or  bargain,  after  the 


•  Noble« 
t  London,  1634,  p.  8& 
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date  of  our  Saviour's  nativity,  the  date- 
also  of  the  year  of  the  children's  going 
forth  should  be  added,  in  perpetual  re- 
membrance of  this  surprising  event* 


The  Noethumb£rland  Bagpipe. 

The  wild,  melancholy,  warlike  sound  of 
the  ancient  pibrocks,  was  certainly  well 
calculated  to  excite  the  astonishment  of 
the  refined  Italians  and  to  rouse  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  North  Briton  in  a  foreign 
land.  The  gentleman  who  favored  the 
Editor  with  the  preceding  communication 
relative  to  the  famous  Northumbrian  piper 
says,  **  It  is  twenty  years  this  autumn 
since  James  Allan  played  to  roe  at  Eldon 
Court  Baron,  a  post  pibrock  on  the  regi- 
mental Northumberland  bagpipe,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  hearers.  The  same 
gentleman  obligingly  communicated  the 
following  verses,  which  were  written  for 
the  Northumberland  regimental  bagpipes. 
They  refer  to  a  supposed  invasion  of  the 
Scots  having  taken  place  in  the  absence 
of  the  Palatine  and  to  the  gathering  of 
the  Fenwicke,  a  Northumberland  clan, 
and  their  allies  to  repel  the  incursion. 


Leave  the  pIow>  leave  the  mow. 

Leave  loom  and  smitlne  ; 
Come  with  your  trasy  yew* 

Strong  arm  and  pithy ; 
Leave  the  herd  on  the  hiU* 

Lowing  and  flying ; 
Leave  the  ville^  cott*  and  mill,— 

The  dead  and  the  dying 

Come^  dad  in  your  eteel  Jack, 

Your  war-gean  in  order. 
And  down  hew  or  drive  back 

The  Scot  o'er  the  border ; 
And  yield  yon  to  no  man  ; 

Stand  firm  in  the  van-guard  , 
Brave  death  in  each  Foe-man, 

Or  die  on  the  green  sward. 


A  Border  Gathebino. 

Pipe  of  Northambria  sound  ! 

War-pipe  of  Alnwicke ! 
"Vake  the  wild  hills  around. 

Summon  the  Fenwicke : 
Percy  at  Paynim  war, 

Fenwick  stand  foremost 
Scots  in  array  from  far 

Swell  wide  their  war-host. 

Now  fierce  from  the  border 

Wolf-like  he  rushes. 
Drives  southward  the  warder. 

Gore-stream  forth  gushes : 
Come  spear-man.  Come  bowman. 

Come  bold-hearted  Trewicke  ; 
Repel  the  proud  foe-man. 

Join  lion-Iike  Bewick  :* 

From  Fenwicke  and  Denwicke, 

Harian  and  Hallington, 
Sound  bugle  at  Alnwicke, 

Bag-pipe  at  Wallington : 
On  Elf-hills  th'  alarm  wisp  f 

Smoulders  in  pale  array  ; 
rhe  babe  that  can  scarce  lisp 

Points  northward  the  bale-way. 

*  Names  of  families  of  clans, 
t  A  wisp  of  straw  or  tow,  mounted  on  the 
top  of  a  spear  and  set  on  fire  when  a  ratd  took 
place.  Upon  this  portentous  ensign  being 
carried  through  the  country,  every  one  in- 
stantly flew  to  arma.     It  was  the  Hot^tot, 


Evil  Speaking. 

It  is  not  good  to  speake  evill  of  all 
whom  wee  know  bad;  it  is  worse  to 
judge  evill  of  any  who  may  prove  good. 
To  speake  ill,  upon  knowledge,  shews  a 
want  of  charity ;  to  speake  ill,  upon  sus- 
picion, shews  a  want  of  honesty.  I  will 
not  speake  so  bad  as  I  knowe  of  many ; 
I  will  not  speake  worse  than  I  knowe  of 
any.  To  knowe  evill  by  others,  and  not 
speake  it,  is  sometimes  discretion:  to 
speake  evill  by  others,  and  not  knowe  it, 
is  always  dishonesty.  Hee  may  be  evill 
himselie  who  speakes  good  of  others  upon 
knowledge;  but  hee  can  never  be  good 
himself,  who  speakes  evill  of  others  upon 
suspicion. — A.  Warwick, 

Reabino  and  Knowledge. 

A  man  must  not  give  himself  to  the 
gathering  and  keeping  the  opinions  and 
knowledges  of  another,  to  the  end  he  may 
afterwards  make  report  of  them,  or  use 
them  for  shew  or  ostentation,  or  some  base 
and  mercenary  profit ;  but  he  must  use 
them  so  as  that  he  may  make  them  his 
own.  He  must  not  onely  lodg  them  in 
his  minde,  but  incorporate  and  transub- 
stantiate them  into  himself.  He  must 
not  onely  water  his  minde  with  the  dew 
of  knowledge,  but  he  must  make  it  essen- 
tially better,  wise,  strong,  good,  couragi- 
ons;  otherwise  to  what  end  serveth 
study  ?  Wisdom  i$  not  onely  to  be  gotten 
by  ta,  but  to  be  ti^oyed.  He  must  not  do 
as  it  is  the  manner  of  those  that  make 
garlands,  who  pick  here  and  there  whole 
flowers,  and  so  carry  them  away  to  make 
oose-gayes,  and  afterwards  presents ;  heap 
together  out  of  that  book,  and  out  of  this 
book,  many  good  things,  to  make  a  fair 
and  a  goodly  show  to  others ;  but  he  must 
do  as  bees  use  to  do,  who   carry   not 
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away  tho  flowers,  but  settle  themseWes 
upon  them  (like  a  ben  that  covereth  her 
chickens)  and  draweth  from  them  their 
spirit,  force,  virtue,  quintessence,  and 
nourishing  themselves,  turn  them  into 
their  own  substance,  and  afterwards  make 
good  and  sweet  honey,  which  is  all  thoir 
own ;  and  it  is  no  more  either  thyme  or 
sweet  marjorum.  So  must  a  man  eather 
from  books  the  marrow  and  spirit  (never 
enthralling  himself  so  much  as  to  retain 


the  worcs  by  heart,  as  many  use  to  do, 
much  lesse    the    place,  the   book,   the 
chapter ;  that  is  a  sottish  and  vain  super- 
stition and  vanity,  and  makes  him  lose  the 
principal ;  and  having  sucked  and  drawn 
the  good,  feed  his  mind  therewith,  inform 
his  judgpnent,  instruct  and  direct  his  con- 
science and  his  opinion,  rectify  his  will ; 
and  in  a  word,  frame  unto  himself  a  work 
wholly  his  own,  that  is  to  say,  an  honest 
roan,  was  devised,  resolute. — Chamm, 


Come  to  hs  Love  1 


[Originsl.] 
Aza,  star  of  my  soul's  dark  nig^t. 
Let  me  worship  thee  by  this  p«le  moon's  light ; 
Come  to  me  love,  I  have  waited  long. 
Heard  thy  step  from  afiir  and  thy  sounding  song  ; 
I  have  seen  thee  skim  by  the  brink  of  the  flood. 
And  thy  presence  hath  spoke  in  my  rushing  blood ; 
I  have  felt  thy  hand  on  my  brow  of  care. 
Smoothing  it  and  my  tangled  hair  ; 
And  once,  when  the  friends  from  my  couch  had  stray'd, 
My  cold  cheek  was  on  thy  bosom  laid. 
Come  to  me  love,  the  colds  of  night. 
And  the  cold  of  the  world,  the  heart's  worst  blight. 
Are  upon  me  here ;  Come  to  me  sweet. 
Could  I  seek  thee  out  I  would  wing  my  feet. 
I  have  made  thee  a  crown  of  the  yellow  gold, 
And  a  purple  raiment  with  full  fold. 
And  a  sceptre  too,  and  thou  shall  be. 
Queen  of  my  heart,  of  mine  and  me. 
I  will  clothe  thee  in  sun-beams,  and  thy  feir  neck 
The  pearls  of  the  milky  way  shall  deck ; 
And  I'll  f  trew  thy  bair  with  the  planets  bright. 
Thou  angel  of  beauty,  of  love  and  light. 
But  thou  com'st  not  my  fond  gifts  to  receive. 
Winds  brought  me  thy  promise — thou  wilt  not  deceive  : 
No  I  thou'it  coming;,  the  East  with  thy  beauty  grows  red. 
The  queen  of  the  night  bows  in  homage  her  hnd ; 
Oh  come  love,  Oh  fcst  love.  Oh  fester  yet,  sweet, 
I  fly,  my  heart's  empress,  thy  coming  to  greet  S  11.  S. 

To  Charles  Lamb,  Esq, 

[Origiiua.] 

Friend  Lamb,  thy  choice  was  good,  to  love  the  lore 
Of  our  old  by-gone  bards,  whose  racy  page. 
Rich  mellowing  Time  makes  sweeter  than  before. 
The  blossom  left — ^for  the  long  gamer'd  store 

Of  fruitage,  now  right  luscious  in  its  ag^ 
Althouffh  to  feshion's  taste  austere^^v^at  more 

Can  be  expected  from  the  popular  rage 
For  tinsel  sauda  that  are  to  sola  preferred  ? 

Me  much  it  nieves,  ai  I  did  erst  presage. 
Vain  feshion's  foils  had  every  heart  oeterred 

From  the  #ann,  homely  phrase  of  other  days. 
Until  thy  Woodvil's  ancient  voice  I  heard ; 

And  now  right  fein,  yet  fearing,  honest  baid, 
I  paujc  to  greet  thee  with  so  poor  a  praise.  Johm  Clarb. 
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THB  MILLER'S  TOHB,  ON  lilGHDOWN  HILI^  NEAR  TARRING, 
SUSSEX. 

In  th«(pringoflhiijcar  (1831)1  (bund 
mjtflt,  by  (ha  kind  inviUition  of  «  fnend, 
•t  ths  little  village  of  SaWineton,  in  the 
pariih    of  Tarring,   near    Worthing    in 


distance  from  thst  place.  It  it  a  p«ac<Ail 
hamlet  in  the  midst  of  meadowi  and 
tuatr,  and  ni  the  birth-place  of  Selden. 
fining  some  noble  elm  trees  within  the 
dwarf  wall  of  a  comfortable  brm'VaTd,  I 
was  in  a  ainnie  or  two  at  "  Beldan  s  Cot- 
tage." Its  gabled  aide  abuts  on  a  croaa 
road.  It  is  inhabited  b;  alaborinsfkmily 
and  tbe  dame  welcomed  me  withtnside. 
Upon  the  oak-linlel  is  a  Latin  inscription 
in  two  lines,  oTer  the  door.  I  b^an  to 
examine  it,  when  the  good  wife,  pointing 
to  a  paper  pinned  agalDst  the  plastered 
wall,  said  "It  is  all  put  dowo,  down, 
down  there,  sir:  and  there  I  leti,  as  I 
found  by  collation,  "  a  Irae  oopr"  with  a 
ttantlatioQ  of  tbe  distich,  in  the  hand* 
writing  of  an  ableantiqaary,then  residing 


'  Tliiaf  gM  tbes  (oiu  ;  gijr  d»on 


"  SafU  iiirn  June  9tli,  18I8." 

Here  was  an  autograph  well  known  to 

lilerarj'  antiqoariet,  and  antiquarian  coU 

lectois.     It  u  well,  methought,  for  iheit 

poor  colliers  that (a   cerlait 

pcnon)  biu  not  been  here;  assuredlj 
were  he  here  now,  tkk  would  be  collectea 
aod  engulfed  among  the  mass  at  Ihe 
London  I  istitution.  1  learned  that  Mt. 
S  Y 
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Hamper  had  placed  Uie  fiaper  there,  and 
some  time  anerwards  had  rerisited  the 
cottage.  There  being  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  little  edifice  but  the  carred  lintel, 
I  went  on  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
to  Tarring  church,  and,  calling  for  the 
register,  found  it  began  17th  Noyember, 
1 558,  with  the  names  of  the  Selden  and 
Hamper  femilies  occurring  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other.  Here,  then,  Mr. 
Hamper's  Tisits  to  SaWington  were  easily 
accounted  for.  Tarring  was  the  parish  of 
his  ancestors :  and  the  parish-clerk  well 
remembered  hb  person.  Mr.  Hamper 
afterwards  wrote  from  Birmingham,  for 
ninety-one  certificates  relating  to  his  fa- 
mily ;  <<  and,"  said  the  cleik,  **  he  paid 
for  them  like  a  gentleman,  sir ; — ^he  sent 
back  a  Atc  pound  note,  and  desired  the 
change  might  be  kept"  The  register 
contains  an  entnr  in  April,  1560,  of  the 
marriage  of  a  John  Selden  ;  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  several  entries  of  marriages,  bap- 
tisms, and  burials  of  the  Seldens,  and  by 
the  fi>Uowing  i-^**  1584,  John,  the  son  of 
John  Selden,  the  minstrell,  was  baptized 
the  zith  of  December;"  there  is  added, 
^  Died,  1654,  aged  70 ;"  this  eutiy  re- 
cords the  baptism  and  death  of  the  great 
Selden,  whose  father  is  sneeringly  record- 
ed by  old  Anthony  Wood  to  have  been 
"  a  fiddler." 

Tarring  is  a  quiet  village  with  several 
remains  to  interest  the  antiquary.  Adjacent 
to  its  old  church,  which  has  a  go6dly 
spire,  is  the  present  residence  and  fertile 
farm  of  Mr.  Hentey,  whose  sons  adven- 
tured upon  an  agricultural  speculation  to 
the  newly  attempted  settlement  at  Swan 
River,  and  are  about  to  be  followed  by 
their  father  and  the  reit  of  the  family. 
The  parish  contains  some  of  the  most 
productive  land  in  the  county,  but  is 
beavily  tiUied  and  taxed. 

Returning  through  Salvington  by  the 
'<  Spotted  Cow,"  a  little  new-painted 
sign,  which,  I  am  told,  was  executed  by 
the  hand  of  the  landlady  herself,  for  her 
new  beer-shop;  the  road  leads  on  to 
Darrington,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Tarring.  In  a  meadow  are  part'  of  the 
ruined  walls  of  the  verjr  ancient  chapel, 
beautifully  overgrown  wtthivy :  the  age  of 
these  remains  is  unknown.  Tarring  was 
the  living  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becfcet.  In 
this  parish,  and  Broadwater,  which  has 
a  very  large  and  beautiful  church,  and  in- 
cludes the  town  of  Worthing,  there  is  much 
to  interest  visitors  who  retire  either  for 
ordinary  recreation,  or  meditative  remark. 


From  Darrington,  accompanied  by  a 
young  friend  from  Salvington  and  his 
dog  Dash,  I  walked  over  rich  enclosed 
pasture  and  arable  ground,  and  through 
woodlands,  to  see  the  '*  Miller's  Tomb," 
upon  Highdovm  Hill.  **  Dash,'*  a  favorife 
old  spaniel,  was  rather  a  hindrance  to  us. 
He  had  gained  his  flesh  by  good  house- 
keeping through  the  winter,  and  lost  bis 
agility,  and  panted  for  breath  like  a  citizen 
who  eats  to  live  and  lives  to  eat,  till  he 
can  eat  no  more,  and  then  goes  to  a  feast 
**  not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is 
eaten.''  It  was  a  delightful  sunny  day, 
and  we  climbed  several  stiles  and  gates 
which  Dash  was  too  heavy  to  jump  over, 
and  between  the  bars  of  which  he  was  too  fiat 
to  pass ;  and  we  heard  of  his  beinff  left 
behind  by  his  loud  yelping  and  bandogs 
and  sometimes  went  back  to  pull  hiok 
over.  At  length  we  mounted  Highdovm 
Hill,  and  gained  a  fine  prospect  of  the  sea, 
and  a  bracing  breeze  from  its  fresh  bosona. 

Upon  this  hill  stands  the  tomb  of  John 
Oliver,  a  miller,  whose  windmill  was  for- 
merly near.  In  his  lifetime,  he  built  the 
tomb  and  erected  a  summer-house,  in 
which  he  sat  before  his  tomb,  and  looked 
around  upon  the  inland  prospect  and  the 
eternal  sea  and  the  broad  expanse  of  akj 
and  cloud  above.  His  life  was  spent  in  the 
business  of  his  mill,  and  in  comforting: 
his  poorer  neighbours,  and  in  contem- 
plating beyond  his  tomb.  He  knew  the 
roily  <^  the  knowledge,  and  the  vanity  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  world,  and  the  world 
thought  him  mad.  He  was  a  good  man^ 
and  looked  death  in  the  fiice  daily ;  and 
after  many  years  he  went  to  his  rest. 

This  spot  is  represented  in  the  engrav- 
ing. On  the  slat)  cover  of  the  tomb  is 
inscribed,  **  For  the  reception  of  John 
Oliver,  when  deceased  to  tne  will  of  God  ; 
granted  by  William  Westbrook  Richard- 
son, Esq.,  1766."  There  are  various  pas- 
sages of  scripture  on  different  parts  of 
the  tomb,  and  on  the  south  side  is  in- 
scribed, ''In  memory  of  John  Oliver, 
miller,  who  departed  this  life  the  22nd  of 
April  1793,  aged  84  years."  His  remains 
were  interred  beneath. 

The  miller  left  twenty  pounds  a  year 
for  the  keeping  up  of  his  tomb,  and  bis 
**  summer  retreat ;"  but  both  are  going  to 
decay,  and  no  one  cares  to  call  upon  the 
trustee  to  give  an  account  of  his  trust. 

When  seated  in  the  summer-hous^  the 
prospect  to  the  right  is,  hr  as  the  eye  can 
see,  **  o'er  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea." 
On  the  left  is  Goring  castle,  and,  beyond 
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thaty  a  well  known  height  called  Chan- 
kenbnrg  Ring,  crowned  with  fir-trees, 
and  formerly  a  Roman  station.  Nearer 
the  tomb  is  an  eminence  called  Cssar's 
hill,  with  traces  of  Roman  intrenchmentSr 
In  the  valley  is  the  sweet  little  village  of 
Findon.  From  the  tomb  sea^wixda  may 
be  seen  Brighton  afiir  off,  Worthing  nearer, 
and  closer  in  the  villase  of  Salvington, 
whither  my  friend  and  I,  and  Dash,  lei- 
surely returned  by  the  pleasant  way  we 
came. 


h.  ■!• 

Koifember  18.-*Day  breaks     . 

5  40 

Sun  rises    .     . 

7  40 

—    sets     .    . 

4  21 

Twilight  ends  . 

6  30 

NoHenAet  19. 

November  19,  1761.  A  Worcester 
paper  of  this  date  contains  the  following 
paragraph : — **  As  his  Majesty  was  going 
out  for  an  Airing  Yesterday  Morning, 
two  ancient  Men  from  Cheshire,  one  82, 
the  other  78  years  of  i^e,  delivered  a 
Petition,  offering  to  make  a  full  discovery 
of  a  SiWer  Mine,  which  they,  afker  Twenty 
Years  search,  have  found  out  in  Cheshire. 


[To  Mr.  Hone.] 

Sir, — ^As  a  subscriber  to  your  Year 
£ookf  I  take  the  liberty  of  subjoining  a 
copy  of  a  printed  play  bill,  which  I  saw 
at  Paris  in  the  course  of  last  year.  As  it 
amused  me,  so  may  it  you ;  for,  as  Dr. 
Pangloss  saysy  ^'  the  cacalology  wanU 
mending." 

[Copy.] 

Oir  Monday  Evemihg 
will  <be  given. 

A  Grand 
Entertainmet  concert  and  Ball  will  be 
given  at  Monsieur  Lemer  pres  do  Port 
de  Charenton^  No.  5.  To  open  with  the 
favourite  comic  song  called  the  mill  afWr- 
witch  will  be  given  a  part  of  Macbeath  a 
song  and  Resitation  after  witch  a  favourite 
Hornpipe  a  Gentlemen  a  performer  in 
provencal  parts  will  appear  in  imetations 
of  the  great  English  actara  from  Paris, 
afterwards  the  priniopol  parts  of  Douglas 
or  the  noble  i^hepsara  after  witch  a  grand 
terifac  combat  then  to  be  given  a  Imita- 


tion comic  duet,  songs  etc.  the  whole  to 
conclud  with  a  Ball  music  is  provided 
Enteomce  at  )  past*  6  to  begin  at 
past  7. 

Tickets  to  be  had  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Turner,  James  Riley,  John 
Liwois 
or  at  che  wonse. 
Novemb,  19, 1829. 


.1*    Hlf 

Novemba-  19.— Day  breaks      .  5  4i 

Sun  rises    .    .  7  41 

—   sets     .    .  4  19 

Twilight  ends  .  6  19 


Nobetitter  20. 

St.  Edmund,  King  and  Marttr. 

Particulars  of  the  anniversary  of  this 
saint  are  in  the  Eueny-Doy  Book. 

St  Edmund  the*  king  enlarged  the 
monastery  of  Breadiseworth,  in  Suffolk, 
and  augmenting  the  revenues  rendered 
this  religious  house  one  of  the  finest  and 
richest  m  the  kingdom.  The  gifts  pre- 
sented at  his  tomb  were  of  immense 
value ;  and  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  the  revenues  amounted  to 
£1560  a  year ;  a  very  large  sum  indeed 
in  those  days.  Ldand,  who  saw  the 
town  and  monastery  in  their  splendor, 
gives  a  most  magnificent  description  of 
them.  See  Rapines  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  I,  p.  126,  note  (6)  or  CamdenV 
Britannia  (Suffolk.) 


Saxon  Deitib8.-<-Dats  of  the  Week. 

The  Saxon  idols  worshipped  in  Eng- 
land, whence  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week  are  derived,  are — 

1.  The  idol  of  the  5ufi,  from  which 
Sundojf  b  derived,  among  the  Latins  diei 
&>2tf,  was  placed  in  a  temple,  and  adored 
and  sacrificed  to ;  for  they  believed  that 
the  sun  did  co-operate  with  this  idol.  He 
was  represented  like  a  man  half  naked, 
with  his  face  \ike  the  sun,  holding  a  burn- 
ing wheel,  with  both  hands  on  his  breast, 
signifying  his  course  round  the  world ; 
and,  by  its  fierv  gleams,  the  light  and 
heat  wherewith  he  warms  and  nourishes 
all  things. 

2.  The  idol  of  the  Jfoon,  from  which 
cometh  our  Monday  dies  Xuiub,  anciently 
ikfoonday:  this  idol  appears  strangely 
singular,  being  habited  in  a  short  coat 

2Y2 
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like  ft  mui :  ber  holding  a  moon  signifies 
what  she  is,  bat  the  reason  of  her  shorts 
coat  and  long-earad  cap  is  lost  in  oblivion. 

3.  Tmteo,  the  most  ancient  and  pecu- 
liar god  of  the  Gennansy  represented  in 
his  gannent  of  a  skin,  according  to  their 
ancient  manner  of  clothing ;  next  to  the 
sun  and  moon,  they  paid  Uieir  adoration 
to  this  idoly  and  dedicated  the  next  daj 
to  him,  from  which  our  TWtdiffy  is  derived, 
anciently  J^iadvff  called  in  Latin  die» 
Marlif.  But  this  idol  is  very  unlike 
Mars,  whom  Woden  mudi  nearer  leeem- 
bles  than  he  does  Mercury. 

4.  Woden  was  a  valiant  prince  among 
the  Saxons ;  his  image  was  prayed  to  for 
victory  over  their  enemies*  which,  if  they 
obtained,  they  usually  sacrificed  thejpri- 
soners  taken  in  battle  to  him.  Our  Wed- 
netaey  is  derived   from   him,  anciently 

IFad£iuday.  The  noithem  hbtories  make 
him  the  fiuher  of  Ilior,  and  Fraga  to  be 
his  wife. 

5.  That  was  placed  in  a  large  hall, 
sitting  on  a  bed,  canopied  over,  with  a 
crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  and  twelve 
stars  over  it,  holding  a  sceptre  in  his  right 
hand;  to  him  was  attributed  the  power 
over  both  heaven  and  earth,  and  tluU,  as 
he  was  pleased  or  displeased,  he  could 
send  thunder,  tempests,  plagues,  &Ci  or 
^ir  srasonable  weather,  and  cause  fertility . 
From  him  our  Tkundey  derives  its  name, 
anciently  IWsday ;  amouff  the  Romans, 
diet  Javi$,  as  this  idol  may  be  substituted 
for  Jupiter. 

6.  Priget  this  idol  repieaented  both 
sexes,  holding  a  drawn  sword  in  the  risht 
hand,  and  a  bow  in  the  left,denotinff  that 
women  as  wdl  as  men  should  fipit  in 
time  of  need :  she  was  generally  taken  to 
a  goddess,  and  was  reputed  the  giver,  of 
peace  and  plenty,  and  causer  of  love  and 
aniitv.  Her  day  of  worship  was  called 
b^  the  Saxons,  Frigedne^f  now  JWd«y, 
dmi  Vemerii ;  but  the  habit  and  weapons 
of  this  figure  have  a  resemblance  of  Diana 
rather  than  Veaus. 

7.  Semier^  or  Crodo^  stood  on  the  prickly 
back  of  a  perch :  he  was  thin  visaged, 
and  long  haired,  with  a  long  beard,  bare- 
headed and  barefooted,  cairyin^  a  pail  of 
water  in  his  right  hand,  wherem  are  frait 
and  flowers,  SAd  holdinp^  up  a  wheel  in 
hii  left,  and  his  coat  tied  with  a  long 

S'idle ;  his  standing  on  the  sharp  fins  of 
is  fish  signified  to  the  Saxons,  that  by 
worshipping  him  they  should  pasi  through 
all  dangen  unhurt;  by  his  gird>e  flying 
both  ways  was  shown  the  Saxons'  free- 


dom;  and  by  the  pail  with  Iniit 
flowers  was  denoted  tnat  he  would  nonriah 
the  earth.  From  him,  or  from  the  Ronra 
deity,  Satnm,  comes  Setwnd^,^ 


November  20. — 


D^j  breaks . 
Sun  rises  .  . 


h.  m. 
.  5  42 
.     7  4t 

4  18 
Twilight  ends  .    6  18 

£xBci7Tioir  OP  A  Jew. 

21st  November,  1821.—  Among  certain 
malefectors  excuted  at  Newgate  was  a 
Jew,  named  Cabelia.  He  ascended  the 
platform  attended  by  a  reader  of  the 
synagogue  and  a  frirad  of  his  own  f^- 
suasion,  who  sat  up  with  him  throughout 
the  night,  according  to  the  Jewish  custom. 
According  to  aiMther  usage  with  the 
Hebrews  condemned  to  death,  he  received 
a  fine  linen  cap  from  his  friends.  He 
was  attended  by  Jews  upon  the  scafibld : 
a  hymn  was  read  to  him  in  the  Hebrew 
language^  which  is  used  only  on  such 
occasions.  Tlie  sheriff  gave  particular 
directions  that  his  body,  not  even  his  toes, 
should  be  touched  by  the  executioner  or 
his  attendants,  for  which  aUention  tlie 
sheriff  received  the  thanks  of  the  crimi- 
nal's  friends.  After  the  execution,  Ca- 
belia was  taken  down  first  by  the  Jews, 
who  had  attended  him,  and  immediately 
carried  away  by  them  in  a  hearse.  It  h 
the  custom  of  the  Jews  to  strip  and  wash 
the  corpse  of  tlie  criminal,  previous  to 
interment;  after  which  the  body  is 
wrapped  in  a  linen  sheet  and  deoosited  in 
the  cofiin ;  and  every  article  or  wearins 
apparel  in  which  he  suffered  is  deposited 
with  him:  the  ropes  and  cords  which 
pinioned  his  arms  are  placed  in  the  grave 
under  the  Coffin.  According  to  Hebrew 
ceremony  the  intermeAt  must  be  com- 
pleted before  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

■ 

About  the  same  time  there  was  an  ex- 
ecution in  Aberdeen  of  an  unhappy 
culprit,  who  had  his  shroud  put  on  before 
his  arms  were  pinioned,  and  in  that  sta'e 
he  was  taken  out  to  the  place  of  suffering. 

Cbihisb  Oath. 

At  the  Thames  public  office,  a  few 
years  ago,  two  Chinese  sailors  were  ex* 

*   Gents.   Mag.  Nov.  1748. 
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amined  on  a  chai^  «>f  atMiilUng  anoilier 
ChiDese  tailor.  The  complainant  was 
examined  according  to  the  customs  of  his 
country ;  a  Chinese  saucer  being  given 
to  him,  and  another  to  the  interpreter, 
they  both  advanced  towards  the  window, 
directed  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  re- 
peated in  their  own  tongue  the  following 
words :— *<  In  the  iace  of  God  I  break 
this  saucer,  if  it  comes  together  again 
China  man  has  told  a  lie,  and  expects 
not  to  live  five  days ;  if  it  remains  asun- 
der China  man  Kas  told  the  truth,  and 
escapes  the  venseance  of  the  Almighty." 
They  then  smashed  the  saucers  in  pieces 
on  the  floor,  and  returned  to  their  phttes 
to  be  examined. 


The  Rev.  H.  S.  Cotton  possesses  a 
series  of  curious  Chinese  drawings,  re- 
presenting the  torments  inflicted  in  after 
Jife  upon  evil-doers,  according  to  the 
Chinese  belief. 


November  21.— Day  breaks . 

Sun  rises 
—   sets .    . 
TwUight  ends 


h. 
5 
7 

4 
6 


m. 
43 
44 
16 
17 


Bot  if  wo  stedfitft  look 
Wo  ■boll  diMom 
In  it>  ss  in  tome  koly  booky 
How  man  may  heavenly  kaowlodge  lean, 

ft  tdU  the  eonqnoior. 
That  fur-stretched  power> 
Which  hie  proud  daa^lus  traffic  for. 
Is  but  the  triomph  of  an  hour. 
That  from  the  laithest  Nofth, 
Some  nation  may    • 
Yet  ondiacovered  istue  forth. 
And  o'er  hit  new  got  conqoMt  iw«|r. 

Some  nation  yet  shot  la 
With  hUU  of  iee 
May  be  let  oat  to  scovge  hb  tin. 
Till  they  shall  equal  him  in  Tice. 
And  then  they  likewise  shall 
Their  min  have ; 
For  as  yourselves  your  empires  fall. 
And  every  kingdom  hath  a  grave, 

Thvs  those  celestial  fires. 
Though  seeming  mate. 
The  fallacy  of  oar  desires 
And  all  the  pride  of  life  conftite. 
For  they  have  watehed  since  first 
The  world  had  birth  : 
And  found  sin  in  itself  acairaed,^ 
And  nothing  pennaaont  on  emth. 


Voi^tmttt  22. 

27d  November,  1834,  a  dreadful  storm 
raged  along  the  Western  coast  of  Eng- 
land. Huge  waves  battered  down  sea- 
walls and  iron-bound  piers,  and  the 
ocean  engulfed  numberless  ships  and 
sailors,  with  an  immense  amount  of  pro- 
perty. 


KlOIT. 

hen  T  survey  the  bright 

Celestial  sphere : 
So  rich  with  Jewels  hung,  that 
Doth  like  an  Ethiop  bride  appear  : 
My  sool  her  wing  doth  spread. 

And  heaven-ward  flies. 
The  Almighty's  mysteries  to  read 
In  tho  large  volume  of  the  skies. 

For  the  bright  firmament 
Shoots  forth  no  flame 
So  silent,  but  is  eloquent 
In  speaking  the  Creator's  name. 
No  unregarded  star 
Contracts  its  light 
Into  so  small  a  character, 
Rr  moved  far  from  our  human  sigh' ,. 


h*  m« 

6  44 

7  45 
4  t& 
6  16 


November  23.— Day  breaks. 

SuD  rises 
—  sets 
TwiUght  ends 

Pestital  of  St.  Clement. 

Hatters  have  a  tradition  thsl  while  St. 
Clement  was  fleeiitf  from  his  persecuttirs 
his  feet  became  bustered,  ana  to  afford 
him  relief  he  was  compelled  to  put  (vool 
between  his  sandals  and  the  soles  of  his 
feet.  On  continuing  his  journey,  the 
wool,  by  the  perspiration,  motion,  and 
pressure  of  the  feet,  assumed  a  uniformly 
compact  substance,  which  has  since  been 
denominated  Ji^.  When  he  afterwards 
settled  at  Rome,  it  is  said,  he  improved 
the  discovery;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance has  been  dated  the  origin  oifeiHn^, 
Hatters  in  Ireland,  and  other  Catholic 
countries,  still  hold  their  festival  on  St. 
Clement's  day. 

Hats  are  first  mentioned  in  History  at 
the  time  when  Charles  VII.  made  his 
triumphant  cntiy  into  Rouen,  in  the  year 
1449.  In  F.  Daniers  account  of  that 
splendid  pageant^  he  says,  that  the  prince 
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•ftonished  the  whole  ci^  hj  appearing  in 
a  bat  lined  with  red  silk,  and  sunnounted 
by  a  plume  of  feathen ;  from  this  period 
their  geneial  use  is  dated,  and  hencefor- 
ward they  graduallv  took  place  of  the 
chaperoons  and  hoods,  that  had  been  worn 
before.  In  process  of  time,  from  the 
laity,  the  cle^y  Also  took  this  part  of  the 
habit ;  but  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
abuse,  and  several  regulations  were  pub- 
lished, forbidding  any  priest  or  religious 
person  to  Appear  abroad  in  a  hat  without 
coronets,  ana  enjoining  them  to  keep  to 
the  use  of  chaperoons  made  of  black 
cloth  with  decent  coronets ;  if  they  were 
poor,  they  were  at  least  to  have  coronets 
nstened  to  their  hats,  and  this  upon 
])enal^  of  suspension  and  excommunica- 
tion. Indeed,  the  use  of  hats  is  said  to 
have  been  of  a  longer  standing  among 
the  ecclesiastics  of  Brittany  by  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  especially  among  the 
canons;  but  these  were  no  other  than  a 
kind  of  cap,  from  which  arose  the  square 
caps  worn  in  colleges  and  public  schools. 
Labinian  olyenres,  that  a  bishop  of  Dot 
in  the  12th  century,  zealous  for  good 
Older,  allowed  the  canons  alone  to  wear 
such  hats,  enjoining,  that  if  any  other 
person  came  with  them  to  church,  divine 
service  should  be  immediately  suspended. 

It  appears  that  the  art  of  manufactui^ 
^^B/^"  hate  was  known  in  Spain  and 
Holland,  previous  to  iu  introduction  into 
England,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  in  the  second  year  of 
the  reifin  of  James  I.  the  felt-makers  of 
London  became  a  corporation,  with  a 
grant  of  many  privileges. 

Felting  is  the  union  of  animal  hair 
with  wool  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce 
a  firm  compact  substance.  * 

The  mauufiicture  of  hats,  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  prevailed  greatly  in  France, 
and  exports  were  made  to  England, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany;  but  England 
has  ultimately  become  the  grand  mart  for 
hats.* 


Law  Pleasantkies. 

I  am  a  joker  by  birth,  and  look  upon 
every  thing  in  tlie  world  as  capable  of 
affording  fun.  The  Law  Reports,  if 
rightly  understood,  are,  in  feet,  mere  sup- 
plemenU  to  Joe  Miller.  I  do  not  care 
what  they  are,  ancient  or  modern,  Coke 
or  Vesey,  Law  or  equity,  you  may  extract 


•  Th«  Hat-makcr't  Mmnual,  1829,  ISoio. 


Iiiii  from  alL  Tlie  rules  as  to  the  Iqjal 
measura  of  abuse  which  you  may  give  a 
person  may  exemplify.  To  say  to  a  man, 
**  You  enchanted  my  bull,"  Sid.  424,  Co 
SET,  *'Thou  art  a  witch,''  or  that  a  person 
^  bewitched  mv  husband  to  death,^  Cro. 
Elix.  312,  is  dearly  actionable.  Qusne, 
Whether  it  be  not  also  actionable  to  say 
to  or  of  a  young  lady,  '*  You  enchanted 
me,''  or  ^  She  enchanted  me,"  or,  as  the 
case  may  be,  **  She  enchanted  my  brother, 
my  dog,"  he.,  or  **  She's  a  bewitching 
creature,  or  to  put  the  exact  point,  ^  She's 
quite  bewitched  poor  Tom.'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  say  if  you 
please  of  another,  *'  That  he  is  a  great 
rogue,  and  deserves  to  be  hanged  as  well 
as  G.  who  was  hanged  at  Newgate;" 
because  this  is  a  mere  expression  of  opi- 
nion ;  and  perhaps  you  might  think  that  G. 
did  not  deserve  hanging.— T.  Jones,  157. 
So  also  you  may  say  of  any  Mr.  Smith, 
that  you  know,  <<Mr.  Smith  struck  his 
cook  on  the  head  with  a  cleaver,  and 
cleaved  his  head ;  the  one  lay  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  other  on  the  other;"  because 
it  is  only  to  be  Mured  that  thereby  the 
cook  of  Mr.  Smith  died,  and  this  in  the 
reported  case  was  not  averred,  Cro.  Jac. 
181 .  A  fortiori,  you  may  say,  «  Mr. 
Smith  threw  his  wife  into  the  Thames, 
and  she  never  came  up  again ;"  or  **  Mr. 
Smith  cut  off*  Tom's  bead,  and  walked 
^ith  it  to  Worcester;"  because  this  is  all 
inference ;  and  his  cook,  wife,  or  Tom,  as 
the  case  may  be,  for  all  that  the  Court 
knows,  may  be  still  aliye. 

Wilb  and  testaments  are  a  great  source 
of  fun.  There  is  a  case  in  6  Vesey,  p. 
194,  Taumk^  v.  BedweU,  in  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  (Eldon)  held  that  the 
trust  of  real  and  personal  estate  by  will, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Botanical 
Garden,  was  void,  for  a  rather  singular 
reason,  as  it  appears  in  the  report,  viz. 
because  the  testator  expressed  that  *^  he 
trusted  it  would  be  a  public  benefit  1" 
The  Solicitor-General  (Sir  William  Grant) 
and  Mr.  Romilly  compared  it  to  the  case 
of  a  gift  of  a  piece  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  monuments  of  the  naval 
victories  of  this  country.  The  Loid  Chan- 
cellor said  in  that  case  the  heir  might  jni/i 
them  down,  and  in  this  be  might  destroy 
the  garden;  but  his  Lordship  thought, 
upon  the  expression  of  the  testator,  that 
'*  he  trusted  it  would  be  a  public  benefit," 
he  might  venture  to  declare  it  void  I  The 
reason  was,  of  course,  that  it  was  within 
the  statutes  of  mortmain. 
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In  the  case  of  Jimc  ▼.  Ganwerti,  cited 
7  Ves.  61,  Lord  Thurlow  declared  an 
annuity  given  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  die  Jewish  Synagogue  in  Mag- 
pie Alley  to  be  void, — a  highly  proper 
decree.  A  similar  fate  was  awarded  to  a 
bequest  for  the  dissemination  of  Baxter's 
Call  to  the  Unconverted,  7  Vess.  52. 

Swinburne,  part  4.  sect.  6,  art.  2,  men- 
tions a  bequest  of  a  legacy  to  a  person,  on 
condition  of  his  driokinff  up  all  the  water 
in  the  sea ;  and  it  was  held  that,  as  this 
condition  **  could  not  be  performed,''  it 
was  void.  The  condition  '*  to  go  to  Rome 
in  a  day,"  which  Blackstone  mentions  in 
his  Commentaries  as  void  because  impos- 
sible to  be  performed,  may  soon,  perhaps, 
cease  to  be  so,  and  consequently  become 
good,  if  rail-roads  are  introduced  upon 
the  Continenti 

In  1  llol.  Ab.  45,  it  appears  that  in  the 
country,  when  men  pass  cattle,  it  is 
usual  to  say,  ^  God  bless  them  V  other- 
wise they  are  taken  for  witches.  This 
reminds  me  of  the  salutation  in  Bohiemia, 
where,  if  you  meet  a  peasant,  you  pass  for 
a  heathen  unless  you  say  to  him,  <' Blessed 
be  the  Lord  !''  or,  in  case  he  salutes  you 
thus,  unless  you  answer,  <'In  eternity. 
Amen !" 


Characters  of  Four  Nations— 

Germany,  England,  France,  and 
Spain. 

In  Religionf 

Tlie  German  is  sceptical ;  the  English- 
man devout;  the  Frenchman  zealous; 
the  Italian  ceremonious ;  the  Spaniard  a 
bigot. 

In  Keeping  his  Word, 

The  German  is  faithful ;  the  Englishman 
safe;  the  Frenchman  giddy;  the  Italian 
shufBing ;  the  Spaniard  a  cheat. 

In  giving  Advice, 

The  German  is  slow ;  the  Englishman 
fearless ;  the  Frenchman  precipitate ;  the 
Italian  nice ;  the  Spaniard  circumspect. 

In  External  Appearance, 

The  German  is  large ;  the  Englishman 
well  made;  the  Frenchman  well  looking; 
the  Italian  of  middle  size;  the  Spaniard 
awkward. 

In  Dress, 

The  German  is  shabby ;  the  Englishman 
costly ;  the  Frenchman  fickle ;  the  Italian 
rag;ged ;  the  Spaniard  decent. 

In  Manners, 

The  German  is  clownish ;  the  English- 
man respectful;  the  Frenchman  easy; 
the  Italian  polite ;  the  Spaniard  proud. 


In  keeping  a  Secret, 

The  German  forgefai  what  he  has  been 
told;  the  Englishman  conceals  what  he 
should  divulge,  and  diwU^es  what  he 
should  conceal ;  the  Frenchn^in  tells  every 
thing ;  the  Italian  is  close ;  the  Spaniard 
mysterious. 

In  Vanity, 

The  German  boasts  little ;  the  English- 
man despises  all  other  nations;  the 
Frenchman  flatters  every  body  ;  the  Ita- 
lian estimates  cautiously ;  the  Spaniard  is 
indifferent. 

In  Eating  and  Drinking, 

The  German  is  a  drunkard ;  the  En- 
glishman liberally  profuse ;  the  French- 
man delicate ;  the  Italian  moderate ;  the 
Spaniard  penurious. 

In  Offending  and  Doing  Good, 

The  Uerman  is  inactive ;  the  English- 
man does  both  without  consideration ; 
the  Italian  is  prompt  in  beneficence,  but 
vindictive ;  the  Spaniard  indifferent. 

In  SpeaJking, 

The  German  and  French  speak  badly, 
but  write  well;  the  Englishman  speaks 
and  writes  well;  the  Italian  speaks  well, 
writes  much  and  well;  the  Spaniard 
speaks  little,  hut  writes  well. 

In  Addreu, 

The  German  looks  like  a  blockhead; 
the  Englishman  resembles  neither  a  fool 
nor  a  wise  man  ;  the  Frenchman  is  gay ; 
the  Italian  is  prudent,  but  looks  like  a 
fool ;  the  Spaniard  is  quite  the  reverse. 

In  courage. 

The  German  resembles  a  bear;  the 
Englishman  a  lion;  the  Frenchman  an 
eagle ;  tlie  Italian  a  fox ;  and  the  Spaniard 
an  elephan 

In  the  Sciences, 

The  German  is  a  pedant ;  the  Englbh- 
man  a  philosopher;  the  Frenchman  a 
smatterer;  the  Italian  a  professor;  and 
the  Spaniard  a  grave  thinker. 

Magnificence, 

In  Germany  the  Princes;  in  England 
the  ships ;  in  France  the  court ;  in  Italy 
the  churches;  in  Spain  the  armouries, 
are  magnificent. 

Servants 

Are  companions  in  Germany ;  obedi- 
ent in  England ;  masters  in  France ;  re- 
spectful in  Italy ;  submissive  in  Spain. 


h.  in. 

November  23* — Day  breaks  .     . 

5  45 

Sun  rises     .     . 

7  47 

^-   sets.     .    . 

4   13 

Twilight  ends  . 

6  15 
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THE  MUXEE'S  TOMB. 


Al  ib«  weit  end  of  the  miller's  toniD 
on  lliglidown-HUl  U  a  nide  swipture  <rf 
"  Deaili  ninnina  »way  (torn  Time,  who 
pursue!,  uii)  i»  holding  him  bv  ihe  ngtit 
•houiatr  wiUi  his  rigfil  hsnd:  hi»  left 
holdi  a  Time  glaa ;  Of^  ■  ■P"'  '"  ™ 
left  l«nJ."  l"hi«  is  the  iccOTinl  in  » 
"DMCciption  of  ihe  celebimted  Miller* 
Tomb,"  prinied  M  Worthing  on  ■  broad- 
iheet  "price  ihree  pence.  '  I  took  ■ 
(ketch  of  the  seulplure  from  Ih*  «tone  ; 
it  «ffoTdi  Oie  engimTing  ebore,  tnd  is  a 
tolerably  correct  repretenulion.  Below 
Ihe  rtoiie  ii  the  foUowinR 

Imkbiptiov. 

DmiIi,  wh;  H  futt — IB*;  Mop  jvia  hand,  , 
And  lat  Bj  gliM  ™d  out  iu  und  :— 
Am  Dcilhar  Dtalh  dlt  Timt  will  M>), 
L«t  u  implore  tl»  pnH&t  daj. 
Vfbj  tun  jon  U  (be  ikaleton  f 
Til  jDiu  pietan  wUch  jroii  ak«>  ; 

And  thon,  wben  daad,  lika  tbat  ihall  bo : — 
Bui  Iha'  Dtth  Biaat  hava  hit  will. 

Yet  old  Timt  ptolooga  the  dale. 
1'ill  the  m»ann  w>  ■hall  611, 

Thal'a  allolled  ai  b;  Fate  ;— 
When  thai'a  don*,  then  Ihh  and  DtBth 


The  miller  caused  fignrei  of  prophet* 
mid  ot*ier  rariplure  character*,  with  Tersci 
from  •cripture,  to  be  painted  wiAont  and 
within-iide  hi*  nimmer-ebelter ;  theie  are 
nearlj  obMuied  by  time  aiid  weather,  and 
tho  iweniy  pound*  a  year  fcr  maintaining 
litem  go  nolrady  can  leTl  where. 


belief  in  i 

irteded    every    other 
lai  left  Id  u  oa 


Skcord  Sight. 

Dr.  Jotutton,  tHm,  a  few  yean  before 

hit  death,  niiled  Scotland,  Ihe  couniry 

prevails,  ha*  tuperted< 
Kccoaot  of  it  by  wLat  be 
the  (ubject.     He  say« 

"  We  ehould  have  liad  liitle  cUim  to 
the  praise  of  curioaitY,  if  we  had  not 
endeavoured  with  particular  atlKatioD  to 
examine  Ihe  question  of  the  (econd  lighL 
or  an  opinion  received  for  ceiuuhes  by 
a  whole  nation,  and  suppoeed  to  be  ood- 
Gtmed  throogli  iu  wbide  descent  bj  ■ 
■erie*  oS  tuccetsive  fact*,  it  i*  deniable 
that  the  truth  should  be  eitabliihed,  of 
the  fallacy  detected. 

"  Itie  second  sight  is  an  impression 
made  eiiher  by  the  mind  upon  the  ejre, 
or  by  the  eye  upon  the  miod,  by  which 
things  distant  or  fiitute  are  perceived, 
and  seen  aiif  ibcy  were  preeept.  A  man 
on  a  journey,  fiu  from  borne,  falls-from 
hi*  hor*e ;  another,  who  i*  perliapi  at 
work  about  the  house,  sees  him  bleeding 
on  the  ground,  commonly  witli  a  land- 
scape of  the  place  where  the  aecideol 
befals  hin^.  Another  seer,  driving  home 
hi*  cattle,  or  wandering  iu  JdUneM,  or 
musing  in  Ihe  eunshin^  ii  suddenly  *ur> 
prised  by  the  appearance  of  a  bridal 
ceremony,  or  funeral  procession,  and 
eouni*  the  mourners  or  aliendaots,  of 
whom,  if  he  know*  them,  he  relate*  the 
names,  if  he  know*  them  not,  he  can  de- 
*cribe  the  dresses.  Things  diitant  are  seen 
atlhe  instant  when  they  happen.  Ofthinffs 
future  I  know  not  that  Iheie  is  any  lule 
for  deiGrmioing  the  lime  between  the 
sight  and  the  event. 

"  This  receptive  Acuity,  for  power  it 
cannot  be  called,  is  neither  voluntary  nor 
constant.  The  appearances  have  no  de- 
pendence upon  choice:  Ihey  cannot  be 
summoned,  detained,  or  recalled.  Tike 
iinpres*ion  is  sudden,  and  the  efiect 
often  painful.  By  the  term  second 
sight  seems  to  be  meant  a  mode  of  seeing 
superadded  to  Ihal  which  nature  gene- 
rally bestow*.  In  the  £ar*e  it  is  called 
Tai*cb ;  which  signifie*  likewise  a  *pectre 
or  a  vi*ion.  I  know  not,  nor  i*  it  likelv 
that  the  Hishlaaders  ever  examined, 
whether  by  Touch,  used  for  second  sight, 
they  mean  the  power  of  seeing  or  tha 
thing  seen. 

"  I  do  not  find  it  to  be  true,  a*  it  is 
reported,  that  to  Ihe  second  sight  nothing 
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is  pretented  but  pfauitoma  of  evil.  Good 
isems  to  have  uie  same  proportion  in 
those  visionaiy  scenes  a^  it  obtains  in 
Teal  life. 

**  That  they  should  often  see  death  is 
to  be  expectea,  because  death  is  an  event 
frequent  and  important.  But  they  see 
likewise  more  pleasing  incidents.  A 
gentleman  told  me,  tlut  when  he  had 
once  gone  fax  from  his  own  island,  one  of 
his  laboring  servants  predicted  bis  re- 
turn, and  described  the  livery  of  his 
attendant,  which  he  had  never  worn  at 
home ;  and  which  had  been,  without  any 
previous  design,  occasionally  given  him. 

'<  It  is  the  common  talk  of  the  Lowland 
Scots,  that  the  notion  of  second  sight  is 
wearing  away  with  other  superstitions; 
and  that  its  reality  is  no  longer  supposed 
but  by  the  grossest  people.  How  mr  its 
prevalence  ever  extended,  or  what  ground 
It  has  lost,  I  know  not.  The  Highlanders 
of  all  degrees,  whether  of  rank  or  under- 
standing, universally  admit  it,  except  the 
minbters,  who  universally  deny  it,  and 
are  suspected  to  deny  it  in  consequence 
of  a  system,  against  conviction.  One  of 
them  honestly  told  roe  that  he  came  to 
Sky  with  a  Tesolution  not  to  believe  it. 

*'  Strong  reasons  for  incredulity  will 
readily  occur.  This  fiunilhr  of  seeing 
things  out  of  sight  is  local,  and  com- 
monly useless.  It  is  a  breach  of  the 
common  order  of  things,  without  any 
visible  reason  or  perceptible  benefit.  It 
is  ascribed  only  to  a  people  veiv  little 
enlightened;  and  among  them,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  mean  and  ignorant 

'<  1^  the  confidence  of  these  objections 
it  may  be  replied,  that  by  presuming  to 
determine  what  is  fit,  and  what  is  bene- 
ficial, they  presuppose  more  knowledge 
of  the  universal  system  than  man  has 
attained,  and  therefore  depend  Upon 
principles  too  complicated  and  extensive 
for  our  comprehension;  and  that  there 
can  be  no  security  in  the  consequence, 
when  the  premises  are  not  understood ; 
that  the  second  sight  is  onl^  wonderful  be- 
cause it  is  rare,  for,  considered  in  itself, 
it  involves  no  more  difficulty  than  dreams, 
or  perhaps  than  the  regular  exercises  of 
the  cogitative  faculty;  that  a  general 
opinion  of  communicative  impulses,  or 
visionary  representations,  has  prevailed  in 
all  ages  and  all  nations ;  that  (particular 
instances  have  been  given,  witl\  such 
evidence  as  neither  Bacon  cor  Boyle  has 
been  able  to  resist ;  that  sudden  impres- 
sions, which  the  event  has  verified,  nave 


been  ielt  by  more  than  own  or  publish 
them ;  that  the  second  tight  of  the  He- 
brides implies  only  the  iu^  firequency  of 
a  power  which  is  nowhere  totally  un- 
known; and  that,  When  we  are  unable 
to  decide  by  antecedent  reason,  we  must 
be  content  to  yield  to  the  force  of  testi- 
mony. 

*'  By  pretension  to  second  sight,  no 
profit  was  ever  sought  or  gained.  It  is 
an  involuntary  afiection,  in  which  neither 
hope  nor  fear  is  known  to  have  any 
part.  Those  who  profess  to  foel  it  <do  not 
boast  of  it  as  a  privilege^  nor  are  consi- 
dered by  others  as  advantageously  dis- 
tinguished. Thty  have  no  temptation  to 
feign,  and  their  hearers  have  no  motive 
to  encourage  the  imposture. 

"  To  talk  with  any  of  these  seers  is 
not  easy.  There  is  one  living  in  Sky, 
with  whom  we  would  have  gladly  con- 
versed ;  but  he  was  veiy  gross  and  ignor- 
ant, and  knew  no  English.  The  propor- 
tion in  these  countries  of  the  poor  to  the 
rich  is  such,  that,  if  we  suppose  the  quality 
to  be  accidental,  it  can  rarely  happen  to 
a  man  of  education ;  and  yet  on  sucn  men 
it  has  sometimes  fellen.  There  is  now  a 
second  sighted  gentleman  in  the  High- 
lands, who  complains  of  the  terrors  to 
which  he  is  exposed. 

*'  The  foresight  of  the  seers  is  not 
always  preseience;  they  are  impressed 
vrith  images,  of  which  the  event  only 
shows  them  the  meaning.  They  tell  what 
they  have  seen  to  others,  who  are  at  that 
time  not  more  knowing  than  themselves, 
but  may  become  at  last  very  adequate 
witnenes,  bv  comparing  the  narrative 
with  its  verincation. 

'*  To  collect  suiBcient  testimonies  for 
the  satis&ction  of  the  public  or  ourselves, 
would  have  required  more  time  than  we 
could  bestow.  There  is  against  it,  the 
seeming  analogy  of  things  confiisedly 
seen  and  little  understood;  and  for  it,  the 
indistinct  cry  of  national  persuasion, 
which  may  perhaps  be  resolved  at  last 
into  prejudice  and  tradition.''  Dr.  John- 
son concludes  with  observing, — '^I  never 
could  advance  my  curiosity,  to  conviction ; 
but  came  away,  at  last,  only  vrilling  to 
believe." 

Rowlands,  in  his  ^'  Mona  Antiqua  rea- 
taurata,"  says,  <<The  magic  of  the  druids, 
or  one  part  of  it,  seems  to  have  remained 
among  the  Britons,  even  after  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  and  is  called  TaUh 
in  Scotland ;  whiQh  is  a  way  of  predictin  g 
by  a  sort  of  vision  they  call  second  sight  *, 
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and  I  take  it  to  be  a  relic  of  dniiditm, 
parttciilarly  from  a  noted  story  related  bj 
Vopitcus,  of  the  emperor  Diocleeian,  who, 
when  a  private  soldier  in  Gallia,  on  his 
remoTing  thence,  reckoning  with  his 
hostess,  who  was  a  druid  woman,  she 
told  him  he  was  too  penurions,  and  did 
not  b^r  in  him  the  noble  soul  of  a  soldier; 
on  his  reply,  thai  his  pay  was  small,  she, 
looking  stediastly  on  him,  said  that  he 
needed  not  be  so  sparing  of  his  money, 
for,  after  he  should  kill  a  boar,  she  con* 
fidently  pronounced  he  would  be  emperor 
of  Rome,  which  he  took  as  a  compliment 
from  her ;  but,  seeins  her  serious  in  her 
affirmation,  the  words  she  spoke  stodi 
upon  him,  and  he  was  afterwards  much  de* 
lighted  in  hunting  and  killing  of  boars, 
often  saying,  when  he  saw  many  made 
emperors,  and  his  own  fortune  not  much 
mending,  I  kill  the  boars,  but  'tis  odiers 
that  eat  the  flesh.  Yet  it  happened  that, 
many  years  after,  one  Arrins  Aper,  fiuher 
in  law  of  the  emperor  Nomenanns,  grasp- 
ing for  the  empire,  traitorously  slew  him, 
for  which  fact  being  apprehended  by  the 
soldiers  and  brou^t  before  Dioclesian, 
who  being  then  become  a  prime  com- 
mander in  the  army,  they  left  the  traitor 
to  his  disposal,  who,  asking  his  name, 
and  being  told  that  he  was  called  Aper, 
L  e,  a  boar,  without  further  pause  he 
sheathed  his  sword  in  his  bowos,  s^ing 
ei  hmmc  Aprum  aim  atttritf  i.  e.  *  £Ten 
this  boar  also  to  the  rest :'  which  done, 
the  soldiers,  commending  it  as  a  quick, 
extraordinary  act  of  justice,  without  fur- 
ther deliberation  saluted  him  by  the  name 
of  emperor.  I  bring  this  storv  here  in 
view,  as  not  improper  on  this  hint,  nor 
unusefiil  to  be  observed,  because  it  gives 
ftur  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
second  sight,  and  withal  uiows  that  it 
descended  fiom  the  ancient  dm  ids,  as 
being  one  part  of  the  diabolical  magic 
they  are  charged  with :  and,  upon  their 
dispersion  into  the  territories  of  Denmark 
and  Swedeland,  continued  there,  in  the 
most  heathenish  parts,  to  this  dav,  as  is 
set  forth  in  the  story  of  the  late  Duncan 
Campbel.'* 

In  Collins's  '<  Ode  on  the  popular  Su- 
perstitions of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland'' 
are  the  following  lines  on  this  subject : 

How  they,  whose  sight  svch  dreaiy  dreams 
engross. 

With  their  own  vision  oft  astonishM  droop. 
When,  o'er  the  wat'ry  strath,  or  quaggy  moss,* 

They  see  the  gliding  chosts  unbodied  troop. 


Or,  if  in  sports,  or  on  this  festive  greeny 

Their  destia'd  gUnee  some   feted  yomth, 
desay. 
Who,  now,  perhaps,  in  Insty  vigor  seen, 

Ajid  rosy  health,  shall  soon  lamented  die. 

•  •  •  • 

To   Moaarchs    dear,    some   hundved    miles 
astray. 
Oft  have  they  seen  Pate  give  the  html  blow  | 
The  Seer,  in  Sky,  shriek'd  as  the  blood  did 
flow 
When  heedless  Charies  warm  on  the  scaffold 
lay  I" 

The  minister  of  Applecross,  in  tlie 
county  of  Ross,  speaking  of  his  parish- 
ioners, in  1792,  says,  *'  With  them  the 
belief  of  the  second  sight  is  general/' 
The  following  paasase  is  in  Waldron's 
**  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man." 

**  The  natives  of  the  island  tell  you, 
that,  before  any  person  dies,  the  proces- 
sion of  the  funeral  is  acted  by  a  sort  of 
beings,  which  for  that  end  render  ther>- 
selves  visible.  I  know  several  that  hare 
offered  to  make  oath  that,  as  they  have 
been  passing  the  road,  one  of  these  fune^ 
rals  has  come  behind  them,  and  even  laid 
the  bier  on  their  shoulders,  as  though  to 
assist  the  bearers.  One  person,  who  as- 
sured me  he  bad  been  served  so,  told  me 
that  the  flesh  of  his  shoulder  had  been 
very  much  bruised,  and  was  black  for 
many  weeks  after.  There  are  few  or  none 
of  them  who  pretend  not  to  have  seen  or 
heard  these  imaginary  obsequies  (for  I 
must  not  omit  that  they  sing  psalms  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  do  who  acconi- 
pany  the  corpse  of  a  dead  friend),  which 
so  little  differ  from  real  ones,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  known  till  both  coffin  and 
mouroers  are  seen  to  vanish  at  the  church 
doors.  These  tliey  take  to  be  a  sort  of 
friendly  demons;  and  their  business,  they 
say,  is  to  warn  people  of  what  is  to  befal 
them :  accordingly,  they  give  notice  of 
any  stranger's  approach  by  the  trampling 
of  horses  at  the  gate  of  the  house  where 
they  are  to  arrive.  As  difficult  as  I  found 
it  to  bring  myself  to  give  any  faith  to  this,  I 
have  frequently  been  very  much  surprised, 
when,  on  visiting  a  friend,  I  have  found 
the  table  ready  spread,  and  every  thing  in 
order  to  receive  me,  and  been  told  by  the 
person  to  whom  I  went,  that  he  had 
knowledge  of  my  coming,  or  some  other 
guest,  by  these  good-natured  intelligencers. 
Nay,  when  obliged  to  be  absent  for  some 
time  /rom  home,  my  own  servants  have 
assured  me  they  were  informed  by  these 
means  of  my  return,  and  expected  me  the 
very  hour  I  can*"  'hough  perhaps  it 
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some  days  befote  1 4ioped  it  myself  at  my 
going  abroad.  That  this  is  fret,  I  am 
positively  cooTinced  by  many  proofr/' 


The  light  which  we  have  gained  was 
given  us  not  to  be  ever  staring  on,  but  by 
it  to  discern  onward  things,  more  remote 
from  our  knowledge. — MUton. 


h.  m. 

November  24. — Day  breaks .     . 

5  46 

Sun  rises     .     . 

7  48 

—  seu,     .    . 

4  12 

Twilight  ends  . 

6  14 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1724,  the 
ship  Bouevia,  of  London,  burthen  about 
250  tons,  Captain  Brooks  commander, 
set  sail  from  the  coast  of  Holland,  having 
two  pilots,  one  Eoglish,  and  the  other 
Dutch ;  and  the  captain's  wife  on  board 
with  him. 

The  day  had  been  hit  and  clear;  but 
in  the  evening^  about  six,  it  blew  hard  at 
south  and  by  west.  The  gale  increased  into 
a  violent  storm,  and  continued  for  about 
seven  hours,  veering  to  the  west,  and 
north  and  by  west ;  during  which  the  ship 
was  stranded  off  Enchuysen,  in  the 
Texel.  In  order  to  save  themselves,  if 
possible,  the  men  all  got  into  the  long- 
boat^ and  were  just  ready  to  put  off,  but, 
not  seeing  their  captain  among  them,  they 
called  to  him  to  hasten  down,  while  •  the 
sea  broke  over  the  boat,  and  endanffcred 
her  beating  to  pieces  against  the  sides  of 
the  stranded  vessel.  Tlie  captain,  in  this 
perilous  point  of  time,  rushed  to  his  sea- 
side wife  in  the  cabin,  and  earnestly 
laboured  to  bring  her  along  with  him. 
But  she,  who  had  heard  the  men  cry  out 
that  the  boat  would  sink  under  the  weight 
of  two  persons  more,  embraced  him  pas- 
sionately, and  refused  to  go.  She  wept, 
and  told  him,  in  the  most  moving  manner, 
that  a  woman  in  such  an  extremity  would 
prove  a  dangerous  incumbrance.  She 
implored  him  not  to  think  of  dividing 
his  care,  but  to  employ  it  all  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  single  life,  much  dearer  to 
her  than  her  own  was.  He  at  length 
prevailed  upon  her  to  ascend  upon  deck ; 
where  the  first  observation  they  made 
wasy  that  the  boat,  having  been  beaten  off 


from  the  ship  by  the  force  of  the  swell, 
was  out  of  sight.  The  captain  gazed  in 
mute  despair  on  his  wife's  face,  when  a 
billow,  breaking  over  the  midship,  washed 
him  headlone  into  the  sea,  and  left  her 
shrieking  and  alone  behind  him,  till,  after 
a  succession  of  the  bitterest  outcries,  she 
fell  forward  senseless.  The  boat,  in  the 
mean  time,  endeavouring  to  return  to  the 
ship,  passed  providentially  near  the  cap- 
tain, who  was  yet  ftiintly  swimming ;  her 
crew  discerned  him  m  the  sea,  and 
snatched  him  up,  spent  and  speechless. 
In  this  condition  tney  laid  him  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  and  coming  along  the 
ship's  side,  one  of  the  sailors  saw  his  wife 
witn  her  arms  and  clothes  entangled  in  the 
shrouds.  At  the  moment  of  her  fall  she 
had  been  saved  and  supported  against  the 
rigging.  The  boat's  crew  redoubled  their 
efforts  to  save  her;  and  succeeded  in 
dragging  her  into  the  boat.  They  laid 
her  apparently  dead  by  the  side  of  her 
husband,  who  was  in  the  same  condition, 
and  put  off  again.  With  great  difEculty 
they  got  ashore  upon  one  of  the  islands 
in  the  Texel.  Here  the  captain,  on 
coming  to  himself,  told  his  crew  that 
they  would  have  done  more  kindly  had 
they  let  him  perish  in  the  sea,  since  his 
life  would  be  for  ever  imbittered  by  the 
unhappy  death  of  her  for  whose  sake  only 
he  had  thought  it  worth  preserving.  His 
wife  was  sufficiently  recovered,  and  near 
enough  to  hear  and  answer  this  noble 
instance  of  her  husband's  tenderness.  In 
a  moment  they  were  in  each  other's  arms^ 
with  transports  of  joy,  less  capable  of 
description  than  of  being  imagined. 

This  relation  was  taken  from  the  mouth 
of  an  eye-witness  to  their  providential 
rescue,  and  happy  discoveify  of  each 
other's  safety.* 


November  25. — Day  breaks 

Sun  rises  •  . 
—  sets  .  . 
Twilight  ends . 


A.   BA. 

5  47 
7  49 
4  11 

6  13 


Yesterday,  the  narrative  of  the  provi« 
dential  survival  of  a  captain  and  his  wife, 
and  their  transports  on  discovering  each 
other  to  be  alive,after  each  had  supposed  the 
other  had  perished,  may  be  well  succeeded 

*  Plain-Dealer,  No.  88. 
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by  va  affecting  storr  of  a  fioal  aepaimtkm 
in6ioled  b^  a  cruei  doom  of  law.  The 
Danation  unrms  the  ftnt  paper  of  an  ob- 
■olatB  periodical  work.* 

PUVISHMBHT  OF   DbATH. 

Hie  long-protracted  gazing*,  the  pale- 
ness, the  tremblings,  and  die  ghastly  dis- 
torted fi^es,  of  the  poor  departing  stnig- 
glers  (who  die  with  strong  reluctance,  and 
linger  and  lengthen  oat  their  last  painful 
moment),  would  be  a  startling  sight  to 
those  whose  pronnce  it  is  to  weigh  with 
pity  and  deliberation,  whether  punish- 
ments more  adequate,  and  more  politic, 
than  death,  might  not  be  awarded  to  the 
commission  of  crime. 

One  evening,  very  lately,  all  my  neigh- 
bourhood, in  Beirbican,  were  in  an  uproar 
on  a  sudden ;  and  I  was  disturbed  in  my 
meditations  by  the  shrieking  of  a  woman, 
the  mixed  cries  of  children,  and  a  grow- 
ing hum  of  concourse,  that  seemed  close 
under  my  window.  I  threw  aside  my 
pipe,  and,  hastening  to  look  out,  saw  the 
street  entirely  filled  by  a  group  of  dismal 
faces,  that  had  gathered  themselves  into  a 
tumult  about  a  house  directly  opposite, 
and  appeared  to  be  touched,  as  strongly 
as  common  natures  are  capable,  widi  a 
mixture  of  surprbe  and  sorrow.  It 
seems,  the  husband  of  a  laborious  poor 
creature,  who  was  mistress  of  this  house, 
had  been  condemned  at  the  county  assises, 
ill  one  of  the  late  circuits,  for  stealing  a 
horse ;  and  a  letter  had  just  now  been 
delivered  to  his  wife,  which  the  criminal 
himself  had  written  the  veiy  morning  he 
was  executed. 

His  relations  and  acouaintanoe  had 
depended  on  a  reprieve :  K>r  the  man  was 
universally  beloved  among  his  neigh- 
bours; and,  thooffh  always  very  poor, 
and  unfortunate  in  bis  dealings,  had  oeen 
of  a  sober  disposition,  remarkable  for  his 
industry,  and  never  known  before  to  have 
beeen  guilty  of  the  least  dishonesty.  He 
had  six  children  alive,  and  the  eldest  but 
eight  years  old.  His  mother,  who  lived 
in  the  same  little  house,  had  been  dis- 
abled by  sickness  for  several  months 
past :  so  that,  perceiving  it  b^ond  his 
power  to  subsist  his  family  any  longer, 
and  not  daring  to  stay  in  town  oy  reason 
of  some  debts  he  had  contracted,  he  went 
down  to  try  his  friends,  who  lived  in 
good  circumstances  in  the  country.  But, 
instead   of  meeting  with   assistance,  he 

•  Plain    Dealer,  May  12,  1724,  in    Dr. 
Drake's  Gleaner* 


onW  spent  in  this  journey  all  the  little  he 
had  carried  with  him ;  and,  not  being 
able  to  support  tiie  thoughto  of  returning 
without  bread  to  a  family  in  such  want  of 
it,  he  rode  away  with  a  horse  which  he 
found  tied  to  a  gate ;  and,  being  puraoed 
and  overtaken,  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
hanged  for  it. 

This  history  was  loudly  given  me  by 
the    good  women  in  the  street;    after 
which,  I  had  tlie  cariosity  to  press  in 
among  the  crowd ;  and  was  struck  at  my 
first  entrance  by  the  most  moving  scene 
of  sorrow  that  I  ever  remember  to  have 
met  with.    The  widow  had  broken  open 
her  husband's  letter,  in  transport,  con- 
cluding that  it  brought  her  the  confirma- 
tion of  a  reprieve,  which  a  former  had 
given   her  hopes  of.    But  she  was  so 
shocked  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sodden 
reverse,  that  her  grief  was  a  kind  of  mad- 
ness.   She  sat  on  the  floor  without  her 
head  dress,  and  across  her  knees  was  an 
in&nt  crying  with  great  impatience  for 
the  breast  it  had  been  thrown  tram.    Ano- 
ther slept  in  the  cradle,  close  by  a  little 
bed,  in  which  the  grandmother  sat  ¥reep- 
ing,  bending  forward  in  strong  agony,  and 
wringing  her  hands  in  silence.    T1^  four 
eldest  children  were  gathered  into  a  knot, 
and  clung  about  the  neck  of  theur  miser- 
able mother,  stamping,  screaming,  and 
kissing  her,  in  a  storm  of  distracted  ten- 
derness.   Ihe  poor  woman  hentelf  was 
in  a    condition   past    describing.      She 
pressed  the  letter  of  her  dead  husband  to 
her  eyes l~ber  lips l—4ier  bosom!     She 
raved,  and  talked,  and  questioned  him  as 
if  he  had  been  present,  and  at  every  little 
interval, dried  her  tears  with  his  letter; 
and  cast  a  look  upon  the  company,  so 
wild,  and  so  full  of  horror,  that  it  cannot 
be  conceived  but  by  those  who  were  wit- 
nesses of  it 

As  soon  as  she  saw  me  there,  she 
stretched  out  her  hand,  and  made  signs 
that  I  should  read  the  letter  :  which  I  re- 
ceived from  her  accordingly ;  and  going 
back  to  my  lodging,  with  a  resolution  to 
send  over  some  fitter  person  than  myself 
to  assist  in  the  distresses  of  so  disconso- 
late a  family,  I  sat  down  and  took  a  copy 
of  it,  because  it  moved  me  exceedingly. 
"  Dear  loving  Betty, 

''It  is  now  nine  o'dock ;  and  I  must  be 
fetched  out  by  and  by,  and  go  to  die 
before  eleven.  I  shall  see  my  poor  Bess 
no  more  in  this  world ;  but  if  we  meet 
one  another  again  in  the  next,  as  I  hope 
in  God   we  shall,  we  may  never  part 
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afterward*.  Methinks,  if  T  could  but 
only  once  more  look  upon  my  good  Betty 
before  I  die,  though  it  should  be  but  for 
a  minnte,  and  say  a  kind  word  to  my 
fiitherless  children,  that  must  starve  now 
if  God  do  not  take  care  for  them,  I  should 
go  away  with  a  good  heart.  And  yet 
sometimes  I  fancy  it  is  belter  as  it  is,  for 
it  would  be  sad  to  die  afterwards ;  and  I 
fear  it  would  make  me  fainthearted,  and  I 
should  be  wishing  that  I  might  live  to 
get  you  bread  and  clothes  for  your  pre- 
cious bodies.  Sarah  Taylor  made  my 
heart  ache,  when  she  told  me  that  you 
had  pawned  away  every  thing,  to  make 
up  that  last  fifty  shillings  that  you  sent  me 
by  Will  Sanderson,  who  is  now  in  the 
room  with  me,  and  sits  down  upon  the 
straw  that  I  laid  on  last  night,  and  is 
weepinff  for  me  like  a  child.  But  God 
will  m&e  up  all  the  money  to  you  again, 
that  you  have  let  me  have  to  no  purpose. 
And  I  should  be  sorry  that  any  unkind 
body  should  hit  it  in  your  teeu  that  I 
come  to  such  an  untimely  bad  end ;  for 
I  thought  as  little  of  it  as  they  do.  But 
all  the  way  as  I  walked  up  to  London 
afoot,  I  could  not  help  having  a  fancy  in 
my  head  at  every  turn,  that  I  saw  my 
poor  dear  Betty,  and  my  six  helpless 
little  ones,  hanging  upon  me,  and  crying 
out  bitterly  that  thev  had  no  bread  to 
keep  life  in  them,  and  begging  me  to  buy 
them  some;  and  so  I  thought  that  I 
would  sell  that  horse,  and  make  you 
believe  that  I  got  money  of  your  sister 
Parker ;  but  she  was  too  sparing  for  that, 
and  would  never  once  look  upon  me.  I 
pray  to  God  to  forgive  her;  and,  if  she 
would  but  be  good  to  you  when  I  am 
gone,  God  bless  her.  Loving  Betty,  re- 
member me  to  my  sorrowful  mot1ier>  and 
tell  hfr  not  to  take  on  too  much.  And 
bid  Richard  and  Harry  take  warning  by 
my  fall,  if  ever  they  come  to  be  men : 
and  for  the  poor  girls,  they  are  too  young 
as  yet  to  understand  any  thing  you  can 
say  to  them.  God's  goodness  be  vour 
comfort !  and,  if  you  can,  don't  think 
about  me,  for  it  will  make  yoa  only 
melancholy.  I  hope  the  old  deputy  will 
be  kind  to  you,  ana  help  you  to  do  some- 
what. I  am  sorry  I  cannot  write  more, 
because  my  tears  are  come  into  my  eyes. 
Little  did  I  think  of  this  dismal  parting 
—Oh  I  'tis  very  sad  1 — God  bless  you  in 
tliis  unhapj^  world,  dear  dear  Betty 
<*  From  your  unfortunate, 

**  dying  husband, 

"  R.  S." 
I  carried   this   letter  wi^h  me  to  ai. 


assembly,  where  it  was  universally  agreed 
that  there  is  a  plain-hearted  honesty  very 
manifest  in  all  parts  of  it ;  and  a  gener- 
ous and  manly  sorrow,  not  arising  so  mudi 
from  his  own  desire  to  live,  as  from  a 
prospect  of  their  wants  whom  his  death 
was  to  leave  destitute.  Our  clergyman  in 
particular  was  greatly  moved  to  compas- 
sion, and  proposed  a  charitable  collection 
to  be  sent  to  the  poor  widow,  to  which 
himself  contributed  first  in  a  very  liberal 
proportion. 

He  related  to  us  afterwards  an  extra- 
ordinary dying  speech,  of  a  very  different 
turn,  which  he  heard  made,  when  a 
student,  by  a  house-breaker,  who  was 
hanged  for  murder  and.  a  robbery. 

**  Good  people  (said  the  criminal)  since 
I  am  to  serve  you  for  a  sight,  the  least 
you  can  do  is  to  be  civil  to  the  man  that 
entertains  you.  I  ask  nothing  of  you 
but  the  justice  that  is  due  to  me.  There 
are  some  meddling  tongues,  which  I  can 
hear  among  the  crowd,  very  busy  to  in- 
cense you.  Though  it  is  true  I  have 
committed  murder,  yet  I  hope  I  am  no 
murderer.  The  felony  I  really  purposed, 
but  my  intention  had  no  part  in  the  death 
that  I  was  guilty  of.  The  deceased  cried 
for  help,  and  was  so  obstinate  and  clam- 
orous, that  I  was  under  the  necessity  to 
kill  him,  or  submit  myself  to  be  taken. 
And  thus  I  argtied  in  my  miud  :  if  I 
murder  him  I  shall  get  off;  or,  at  worst, 
if  I  am  taken  my  'punishment  will  be  no 
neater  than  if  I  spare  him,  and  surrender: 
I  can  be  but  hanged  for  murder,  and  [ 
must  be  hanged  too  for  the  house-break- 
ing. This  thought,  good  people,  pre- 
vailed with  me  to  shoot  him;,  so  that 
what  you  call  murder  was  but  self  pre- 
servation. Now,  that  I  should  have  aied 
in  this  same  manner,  whether  I  had  shot 
him  or' no,  witness  these  two  wenk  bro- 
thers here,  who  look  as  if  they  were 
already  at  the  other  end  of  their  voyage, 
though  they  have  not  hoisted  sail  yet : 
one  of  these  stole  some  bacon,  and  the 
other  a  wet  shirt  or  two.  The  law  must 
be  certainly  vriser  than  you  are ;  and  since 
that  has  been  pleased  to  set  our  crimes 
on  a  level,  be  so  civil,  or  compassionate, 
as  to  hold  your  silly  tongues,  and  let  me 
die  without  slander.'* 


h.  u. 
November  26. — Day  breaks .    :     5  48 

Sun  rises    .    .    7  50 

—  sets      .     .     4  10 

Twilight  ends  .    0  IS 
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Noveini)er  27, 1621, the  House  of  Lord* 
sentenoed  John  Blount  to  pillory,  impiw 
sonment,  and  labor  for  life,  for  counter* 
feiting  a  lord's  protection.  This  was  the 
first  case  of  imprisonment  beyond  the 
s(  saion  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  first 
precedent  for  their  infliction  of  fines  ap- 
pears about  two  years  afterwards,  when 
they  sentenced  one  Morley  to  pay  £1000, 
and  condemned  him  to  die  pillory,  for  a 
libel  on  the  lord  keeper.* 

The  following  inscription  is  on  a  tomb" 
stone  at  Ivy  church-yard  in  Kent. 

MA  MeiiMwy  of 
Huinah  Maig«ret« 
Davgblmr  of  Matthew  and  Haaiiah  B         , 
who  diod  Not.  27th,  1827,  agod  6  yoait. 
Ortat  Am  our  gr€^f 
Gnat  waa  hcrpala» 
Great  kit  oar  lMa« 
Qxaat  ki$  her  gain. 
4Uo  near  this  place  lieth  the  Remaias 

of  two  of  their  infanta. 
In  Sevenoaks  church-yard  is  the  fol- 
lowing 

Epitaph. 
Grim  Death  took  me  without  any  warning, 
I  wae  well  at  night  and  dead  at  nine  in  the 
morning. 


n.  m. 

fiovemher  27. — ^Day  breaks 

5  49 

Sun  rises     .    . 

7  52 

——  sets. 

4     8 

Twilight  ends  . 

6  11 

Ncbrmtn:  28. 

Ombvs. 

Omens  and  prognostications  of  things, 
Bourne  savs,  *'  are  still  in  the  mouths  of 
all,  though  only  obserred  by  the  vulgar. 
In  country  places  especially  they  are 
in  great  repute,  and  are  the  directors  of 
several  actions  of  life,  being  looked  upon 
as  presages  of  things  future,  or  the  de- 
terminers of  present  good  or  evil.  He 
specifies  several,  and  derives  them  with 
the  greatest  probability  from  the  heatheos, 
whose  observation  of  these  he  deduces 
also  from  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  with 
whom  it  was  a  custom  to  ask  signs.  He 
concludes  all  such  observations  at  present 
to  be  sinful  and  diabolical. 


Law  Magazine,  18.31,  p.  3. 


The  following  Itnes,  are  from  ^Wy  th- 
aler's Abuses  stripe  and  whipt,''  1613 : — 

For  worthleas  aaattera  tome  are  woadtoos  fl»d» 

Whom  if  I  caS  not  vaine  I  must  leaae  mMi. 

If  that  their  noaet  bleed  aome  oertain  drops. 

And  then  again  upon  the  auddain  atopa^ 

Or,  if  the  babling  foale  we  caU  a  jay, 

A  aqnmU,  or  a  hare,  hat  croat  their  way. 

Or,  if  the  salt  fall  toward  them  at  table. 

Or  any  such  like  tnpentitiout  bable. 

Their  mirth  ia  spoil'd,  because  they  htHA  H 

That  wmi'tt  ntffhfiwn  wwwt  tJHTwawa  im— _— — 

Somniis,  vibiatione  Palpebrss,  Sortibas, 
Jactis^  fce.  ad  que  presagia  homines 
bardi  stupent  attoniti :  inquisitorea  futu- 
rorum  n^ligentes  prasentia. 

Dr.  Hickes,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Charlett, 
Master  of  University  College,  Oxford, 
dated  Jan.  23,  1710-11,  and  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  men^ 
tions  *'  the  Omens  that  happened  at  the 
Coronation  of  K.  James  the  second, 
which,''  says  he,  ^  1  saw :  viz.  the  totter- 
ing of  the  Crown  upon  his  head;  the 
broken  canopy  over  it;  and  the  rent 
Flag  hanffing  upon  the  white  Tower  when 
I  came  home  nom  the  Coronation.  It 
was  torn  by  the  wind  at  the  same  time 
the  signal  was  given  to  the  Tower  that  he 
was  crowned.  T  put  no  great  stress  upon 
these  Omens,  but  I  cannot  despise  them  ; 
most  of  them,  I  believe,  come  oy  chance, 
but  some  from  superior  intellectual  agents, 
especially  those  which  regard  the  rate  of 
Kinss  and  Nations.'' 

Of  this  unfortunate  Monarch  bis  bro- 
ther Charles  II.  is  S8ud  to  have  prophesied 
as  follows,  with  great  success  :  the  King 
said  one  day  to  Sir  Richard  Bulstrode, 
'*  I  am  weaiy  of  travelling,  I  am  resolved 
to  go  abroad  no  more  :  but,  when  I  am  ' 
dead  and  gone,  I  know  not  what  my 
brother  will  do ;  I  am  much  afraid  when 
he  comes  to  the  throne  he  will  be  obliged 
to  travel  again.''  Ibid.  p.  51. 

Gay,  in  his  (able  of  the  farmer's  wife 
and  the  raven,  thus  ridicules  some  of  our 
superstitious  omens : 

Why  are  thoae  tears  t  why  droops  your  head  ? 
Ia  then  year  other  haaband  deaid  f 
Or  does  a  woiae  disgrace  betide  t 
Hath  no  one  since  hia  death  applied  \ 

Alas  !  yon  know  the  cause  too  well, 
Tlie  salt  ia  aoilt,  to  me  it  fell. 
Then  to  oonuibate  to  my  lose. 
My  knife  and  £uk  ware  laid  aeroaa. 


*  Legal  Obaenrer,  Feb.  5,  1831. 
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On  Friday  too  1  tbo  day  I  dicad  I 
Wonld  I  were  safe  at  home  in  bed  ! 
Last  night  (I  TOW  to  heav'n  'tis  true) 
Bonnce  from  the  fire  a  coffin  tew, 
Nevt  pott  tome  fatal  newt  shall  tell  ( 
Ood  tend  my  Comith  friendt  be  well 
That  laven  on  yon  left-hand  oak 
(Carte  on  hit  il)-betiding  croak), 
Bodet  me  no  good.     Ko  more  the  taid. 
When  poor  blind  ball^  with  ttnmbling  tread« 

Fell  prone  ;  o'ertnxnM  the  pannier  lay. 
And  her  mash'd  eggt  bestrewM  the  way. 
She,  tprawling  in  die  yellow  road, 
Raird,  swore,  and  caret.  Thon  croaking  toad, 
A  morrain  take  thy  whoreson  throat ! 
I  knew  misfortane  in  the  note. 

Dame,  qnoth  the  iaren>  tpare  your  oatht. 
Unclench  your  fitt,  and  wipe  yoor  clothes  ; 
Bat  why  on  me  those  corses  thrown  T 
Goody,  the  fault  was  all  your  own  ; 
For,  had  you  laid  this  brittle  ware 
On  Ban,  the  old  sure-footed  mare. 
Though  all  the  ravens  of  the  hundred 
With  croaking  had  your  tongue  out-thunder'd. 
Sure-footed  Dun  had  kept  his  legs. 
And  you,  good  woman,  sav'd  yonr  eggt. 


h. 

m. 

November  28- 

—Day  breaks  .    . 

5 

60 

.Sun  rises     .     . 

7 

58 

—  sets     .    . 

4 

7 

■ 

Twilight  ends . 

6 

10 

Vlobtw^n  29. 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

November  29, 1759,  died  at  Keysoe,  a 
village  about  nine  miles  from  Bedford, 
aged  seventy-three,  William  Dickins, 
whose  life  was  distin|uisbed  by  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  incident : — 

Dickins  was  a  bricklayer  and  mason. 
On  ihe  17th  of  April,  1718,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  pointing  the  steeple  of  the 
charch,  and  fell  from  the  middle  window 
of  the  spire  (a  height  of  132  feet)  over 
the  souUi-west  pinnacle.  In  his  fell  he 
struck  the  hattlements  with  such  force 
that  his  leg  and  foot  were  dreadfully 
f^ctured,  and  part  of  the  stone  work 
precipitated  with  him  to  the  ground  ;  he 
sustained  so  little  injury  in  other  respects 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  from 
the  period  of  his  fell  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  capable  of  re-ascending 
the  steeple  to  finish  his  work,  which  he 


tccomplished,  and  lived  for  forty  yean 
afterwards  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
his  feculties.  The  chair  in  whtcii  he  sat 
while  engaged  in  pointing  the  steeple  wan 
securely  suspended  by  a  strong  rope  of 
four  strands,  yet  it  parted,  as  was  sup- 
posed, through  the  rocking  of  the  spire 
occasioned  by  the  striking  of  the  church- 
dock,  but  upon  examiniiu;  the  rope  it 
appeared  that  three  of  the  four  strands  of 
which  it  was  composed  had  been  pur- 
posely cut  through  with  a  knife  or  some 
sharp  instrument.  Dickins  had  been  in 
company  with  a  person  of  the  same  busi- 
ness Ae  evening  before  his  disaster :  and 
on  the  strength  of  the  old  proverb,  **  two 
of  a  trade  seldom  agree, "  suspicion  arose 
that  Dickins*s  rivsd  had  privily  cut  the 
rope. 

He  had  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  task  which  the  parish  authorities 
had  assigned  to  Dickins  in  preference. 
That  this  suspicion  was  just  never  was 
satisfactorily  proved,  but  an  awful  feet 
vemains  on  record :  the  man  who  was  pre- 
sumed to  have  worked  this  secret  revenge, 
having  shortly  afterwards  finished  erecting  ' 
a  stack  of  chimneys,  ascended  to  the  top 
of  them  to  give  (as  is  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions) an  exulting  shout  on  the  com- 
pletion 6f  this  part  of  his  building,  when 
the  work  not  being  sufficiently  dry  gave 
way,  and  felling  with  him  he  was  dashed 
to  pieces.  There  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
Keysoe  church -yard  an  old  stone,  which 
formerly  contained  an  inscription  com- 
memorative of  the  above  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances, but  now  entirely  obliterated 
by  the  ravages  of  time  *'  that  destroyeth 
all  things/' 

«.  m^  IS. 


November  29. — Day  breaks 

Sun  rises 
•—  sets 
Twilight  ends 


h.  m. 

5  51 
7  54 
4     6 

6  9 


St.  Andrew. 

This  is  the  festival  day  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Scotland.  There  are  particulars 
relating  to  it  in  the  JEtoery^Dey  Book* 


November  30,  1793,  died  at  Beaumaris 
William  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  Llandisman,  in 
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the  act  of  drinking  a  cap  of  Welsh  ale, 
containing  about  a  wine  quart,  called  a 
iumbier  maur.  He  made  it  a  rule,  every 
morning  of  his  life,  to  read  so  many 
chapters  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  even- 
ing  to  drink  eight  gidlons  of  ale.  It 
is  calculated  that  in  his  life-time  he 
must  have  drunk  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
float  a  seventy-four  sun  ship.  His  siae 
was  astonishing,  and  he  weired  ibr^ 
stone.  Although  he  died  in  his  pariour, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  construct  a 
machine  in  form  of  a  crane,  to  lift  his 
body  on  a  carriage,  and  afterwards  to  have 
the  machine  in  the  church-vard  to  let 
him  down  into  te  grave.  He  went  bjr 
the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain,  and  his 
fomily  by  the  diflerent  titles  of  prince, 
infonta,  &c. 


Sailimg  Fisa 

November  30, 1822.  Under  thia  date 
there  is  the  foUowine  account  from  Sin- 
gapore in  the  Life  of  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,— *' the  only  amusins  discovery 
which  we  have  recently  made  is  that  of 
a  sailing  fish,  called  by  the  natives  tftan 
lower,  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  long, 
which  hoists  a  main  sail,  and  often  sails 
in  the  manner  of  a  native  boat,  and  with 
considerable  swiftness.  I  have  sent  a  set 
of  Uie  sails  home,  as  they  are  heautiftilly 
cut,  and  form  a  model  for  a  feat  sailing 
boat— they  are  composed  of  the  dorssd 
fins  of  the  animal,  and,  when  a  shoal  of 
these  are  under  sail  together,  they  are 
frequently  mistakea  for  a  fleet  of  native 
boats/' 


EXERCISB  AMD  ReCREATIOV 

The  exercise  which  I  recommend  fint  is 
the  exact  use  of  their  weapons,  to  gfoaid 
and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point;  this 
will  keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  straog 
and  well  in  breath;  ia  also  the  likeliest 
means  to  make  them  grow  large  and  tall, 
and  to  inspire  them  vrith  a  ^lant  and 
fearless  coura^  which,  being  tempered 
with  seasonable  lectures  and  precepts  to 
them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will 
turn  into  an  active  and  heroic  valor, 
and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of 
doing  wrong.  The  interim  of  unsweating 
themselves  regularW,  and  convenient  rest 
before  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and 
delight  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and 
composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the 
solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  music 
heard  or  learned ;  either  whilst  the  skilful 
organist  plies  his  grave  and  fimcied  de- 
scant in  lofty  fogues,  or  the  whole  of  the 
symphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable 
toucnes  adorn  and  grace  the  wdl  studied 
chords  of  some  choice  composer ;  some- 
times the  lute  or  soft  organ  stop  waiting 
on  elegant  voices,  either  to  religious,  mar- 
tial, or  civil  ditties ;  whidi,  if  wise  men 
and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have 
a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  man- 
ners, to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle 
from  rustic  hardmess  and 
passions. — MiUom. 

h.  m. 

NovaiAer  30. — ^Day  breaks     .    5  52 

Sun  rises     •     .     7  65 

—  sets      ..45 

Twilight  ends .     6    8 


Thus  wears  the  month  along,  in  checkered  moods. 
Sunshine  and  shadows,  tempests  loud,  and  calms ; 
One  hour  dies  &tlent  o'er  the  sleepy  woods. 
The  next  wakes  loud  with  unexpected  storms ; 
A  dreary  nakedness  the  field  dmrms — 
Yet  many  a  rural  sound,  and  rural  sight. 
Lives  in  the  village  still  about  the  farms. 
Where  toil's  rude  uproar  hums  f'om  mom  till  night- 
Noises  in  which  the  ears  of  Industry  delight. 

At  Ungth  the  stir  Qf  rural  LaL^f's  still. 
And  Industry  her  oare  awhile  foregoes ; 
When  Winter  comes  in  earnest  to  fulfil 
His  yearly  task,  at  bleak  November*s  close. 
And  stops  the  plough,  and  hides  the  field  in  snows : 
When  frost  locks  up  Uie  stream  in  chill  delay. 
And  mellows  on  the  hedge  the  jetty  sloes. 
For  little  birds — then  Toil  hath  time  for  play, 

And  nought  but  threshers*  flails  awake  the  dreary  day. 


dart. 
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Glad  Chrittmas  come*,  and  every  heatth 

Makes  Toom  to  gin  him  welcoma  dow^ 
E'en  want  will  dry  iti  teara  in  miith. 

And  cronn  him  with  a  holly  bough  ; 
Though  tramping  'Death  a  niutiy  gky, 

O'er  900*^  paths  and  rimjr  stites 
The  housewife  sets  her  spinning  by 

To  bid  him  welcome  with  her  smiles. 
Each  house  i*  swept  the  day  before, . 

And  windows  stuck  with  ever-greens, 
The  snow  is  besom'd  from  the  door. 

And  (Mmfort  crowns  the  cottage  scenes. 
Gilt  holly,  with  its  thomv  oricks. 

And  yew  and  box,  witn  berries  small. 
These  deck  the  UDU>ed  candlesticks, 

And  pictures  haogiog  by  lh«  wall. 

Ciare's  fibnAerd'i  CUeadar 
3  Z. 
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Now  is  the  leason  of  dreariness  and  rich  **  fare  somptaoosly  every  day** ;  and 

gloom.  The  sun  rises  late  and  sets  early :  retire,  sated  witn  eojoymeot,  to  conches  of 

his  beams   display  not  the  ▼<^n  that  pleasure.   In  their  vicinage  are  sMne  who, 

leek  up  with  intense  cold.      The  dark  at  night-fall,  huddle  tog^er  for  warmth, 

days   of  Christmas    end    widi   falls    of  or  creep  with  their  £»mishing  offspring  to 

snow ;  and  the  froien  earth  yields  no  cheerless  resting-places,  and  forget  their 

sustenance  to  animals.  misery  until  they  awaken  to  it  in  the 

At  night,  bursts  of  revelry  break  forth  mommg. 

from  the  illuminated  mansions  of  the  op-  To  shelter    the  houseless,  clothe    the 

ulent.     If  we  listen  at  the  hovels  of  the  naked,  and  feed  the  hungry,  to  avert  the 

destitute  we  may  hear  the  low  waitings  of  rigors  of  the  season  from  the  needy,  and 

helplessness,  and  the  cries  of  infancy.  to  make  the  poor  man's  heart  leap  for  joy. 

Now  come  the  advent,  and  celebration  of  is  a  recipe  for  a  merry  Christmas, 

the  festival  in  memoir  of  that  great  Birth  Tbey  whom  "  the  day-epring  from  on 

Day  which  was  proclaimed  with  '<  Glory  high  hath  visited,"  especially  know  that  to 

to  God  in  the  highest  I  and  on  eartfi  do  unto  others  as  we  would  be  done  onto 

peace  I  good  will  towards  men  T  And  the  is  the  bond  of  humaa  brotheihood. 


Stakzas. 
[Original.] 

Hard  is  the  lot  of  cheerless  poverty ! 
May  none  who  read  it,  by  experience  know 
That  this  is  true — none  ever  feel  like  me 
The  sad  extremes  of  hopeless  grief  and  woe  I 
Harsh  is  perhaps  my  versed-can  roses  blow 
Where  no  warm  genial  sunbeams  ever  shine  ? 
Or  policed  numbers  rich  in  music  flow 
From  any  breast  so  sad  and  seared  as  mine  ? 
But  ah  I  the  thoughtless  world  will  mock  if  I  repine  I 

One  flower — ^the  primrose — from  its  chilly  bed 
Peeps  lovely  e*en  while  winter  lingers  round. 
Ami  not  another  dares  to  lift  its  head 
Above  the  surface  of  the  frozen  ground : 
Such  may  the  beauty  of  my  verse  be  found — 
A  wintry  blossom — tho'  not  like  the  scene 
Where  all  the  beauties  of  the  spring  abound, 
Except  that  lovely  flower,  so  pale  and  mean. 
Which  sweetly  spr^ui  its  leaf  when  nought  beside  was  green. 

But  ah  I  'tis  spring  with  all  the  world  but  roe  I 
In  each  poetic  garden,  richly  fair. 
Prolific  nature's  store  of  bounty  see, 
All  but  the  primrose  show  their  beautv  there. 
Those  blooming  beds  the  marks  of  culture  bear ; 
And  my  poor  wild-flower  will  but  be  despised. 
Low  tenant  of  the  waste  1— not  worth  the  care 
Of  being  thence  transplanted ;  only  pnxed 
When  Nature's  lovely  face  is  dreary  and  disguised. 

Then  let  me  wed  thee  to  mine  own  sad  heart : 
Thou  art  my  all,  and  I  will  treasure  thee — 
E'en  wild  and  worthless,  as  perhaps  thou  art, 
There  is  a  charm  in  thy  simplicity, 
Sweetly  enticing,  tho'  to  none  but  me 
And  should  I  try  to  make  the  world  admire, 
And  love  thee  too,  contempt  my  fiiie  would  be. 
While  in  cold  critic  blight  must  thou  expire ; 
Or  flowers  of  prouder  bloom  would  shame  thee  to  retire. 
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Yet  many  a  withering  blast  we've  braved  befcM 
And  little  sunshine  serves  to  nourish  thee. 
Thou  art  a  winter  blossom — I  am  poor — 
Go,  let  the  world  thy  humble  beauty  see — 
Say  thou  art  dear  to  sufiering  Poverty ; 
Aod  then,  if  thou  art  trampled  and  despised, 
From  man's  contempt  return  asain  to  me; 
Still  by  my  partial  heart  wilt  thou  be  prized. 
E'en  though  to  scorn  thee  too,  perfidiously  advised. 

Can  I  the  magic  charms  of  song  resign 
For  ought  the  world  accounts  more  worth  its  care  ? 
Can  pught  so  sweetly  soothe  this  breast  of  mine, 
Or  raise  my  hopes  when  drooping  to  despair  ? 
E'en  wealth  and  honours  though  they  promise  &ir, 
Can  no  real  pleasure  to  the  mind  impart  I 
All  those  let  avarice  and  ambition  share ; 
But  I  cannot  acquire  their  grovelling  art. 
While  Nature  has  such  charms  for  my  devoted  heart 

When  all  the  Temal  choin  their  songs  begin. 
As  early  spring  peeps  forth  in  new  array ; 
Like  them  enamoured  of  the  lovely  scene. 
With  imitative  power  I  join  the  lay : 
When  tunefol  Pbcebus  gains  his  brip^htening  %vay, 
Who  can  his  powerful  influence  resist  ? 
And  as  the  year  is  waning  &st  away, 
An  elegiac  thought  inspires  my  breast; 
And  late  in  wintry  strains  ate  my  own  woes  expressed  1 


A.  a 


AUMEMTART    CaLBVDAR. 

Fish  in  season,  during  December,  are 
turbot,  skate,  soles,  mackarel  (a  small 
supply),  haddock,  cod,  whiting,  holibut, 
lampreys  (chiefly  for  potting),  lobsters, 
oysters,  and  other  shell-fish. 

The  game,  wild-fowl,  and  poultry  of  the 
month,  are  hares,  partridges,  pheasants, 
wild  and  tame  rabbits,  grouse,  wild-ducks, 
widgeons,  teal,  plovers,  woodcooks,snipes, 
larks,  turkeys,  capons,  pullets,. chickens, 
geese,  and  ducks. 

Butcher's  meat  of  various  kinds  is  to 
be  had  in  great  perfection. 

Tovrards  the  !20th  of  the  month  there  is 
an  annnal  prize  show  of  cattle,  near  Smith- 
field;  and^  afterwards,  as  a  suitable  sequel 
to  the  exhibition,  a  good  dinner. 

During  the  advance  of  Christmas,  ar- 
rivals from  the  country,  of  poultry  and 
£me,  become  more  frequent  and  abun- 
nt. 

Large  quantities  of  brawn  come  up, 
chiefly  firom  Canterbury  and  Oxfordshire. 
It  is  manufactured  from  the  flesh  ofjarge 
boars,  which  are  suffered  to  live  in  a  half 
wild  state,  and  when  put  up  to  fatten,  are 
strapped  and  belted  tight  round  the  prin- 


cipid  parts  of  the  carcase,  in  order  tnat 
the  flesh  may  become  dense  and  brawny. 
This  article  comes  to  market  in  rolls  about 
two  feet  lon^,  and  ten  inches  in  diametdr, 
packed  in  wicker  baskets.  It  is  commonly 
vended  by  fishmongers  and  pastry-cooks, 
who,  at  this  season,  generally  expose, 
along  with  it,  a  boar's  head,  with  a  lemon 
stuck  between  the  tusks. 

Christmas  week  is  a  season  of  festivity 
among  all  ranks  of  people.  The  middling 
classes,  who  are  for  the  most  part  immers- 
ed in  the  cares  of  business  throughout  the 
year,  welcome  and  celebrate  it  as  a  period 
of  holiday  enioyment ;  while,  at  the  tables 
of  t^ie  rich,  the  refinements  of  foreign  in- 
vention are  for  once  superseded  by  the 
simpler  products  of  old  English  cookery, 
roast  beef  and  plum-pudding,  turkeys  and 
chiites,  ham  and  fowls,  capons  and  sau- 
sages, saddles  and  haunches  of  mutton  ; 
with  a  profusion  of  custards  and  pies, 
and,  among  them  that  characteristic  luxury, 
the  mince- pie. 


Charles  Small  Pybus,  esq.,  author  of 
**  The  SovereigQ  (a  poem):  dedicated  to 

2  Z  3 
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HU  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias,'' 
■umptuously  printed  in  folio,  by  Bensley, 
is  reputed  to  be  the  autlior  of  *'  The  Miooe 
Pye ;  an  heroic  epistle  **— from  the  same 
splendid piesa— dedicated  'Ho  aplum,pnd- 
dtng^"  and  commencing  with  these  lines^ 

Oh  Uag  of  CalWy  whose  pastry  bowided  reign 
Is  felt  and  owii'd  o'er  pastry's  wide  domein  ! 
WhoBB  fleeter  glattoos  own  their  aor'reign 

losd. 
Than  ever  bow'd  heaeath  the  dabbing  awoid  ; 
Hum  erer  heard  the  fssDona  bell  of  Bow, 
Or  faa'd  with  tiaasport  en  a  lord  asajor's 

showl 
Say,  can  the  spieea  frosa  the  eastern  giore. 
The  fragrant  dnnaaMW*  the  dnsky  aore. 
The  sftrvagth  of  all  the  afoasatic  traia 
That  carefal  Datehmea  waft  across  the  main. 
The  pastrj  firontler,  the  embattled  crast, 
Moolded  with  batter  and  the  mealy  doat. 
The  taper  rolling-pin  that,  white  and  roond, 
RoQs  o'er  the  dresser  with  a  thond'ring  sound: 
Can  apples,  eoiranla,  raisina,  all  combin'd 
Make  a  mmce-pye  delight  the  taste  refin'd. 
Command  the  praises  of  the  pamper'd  gnast. 
Or  eovit  the  palate  with  a  genaine  aeat? 
No ;  none  off  these  the  appetite  can  crown. 
Or  amooth  the  hungry  aldermanic  frown  ; 
Weak  in  thenuelres  alone,  their  tastes  din- 


Fellacioas  seemings  to  the  outward  tense  : 
Their  truest  inflnrace  depends  on  this  : 
Are  these  the  ol^ts  of  a  glutton's  blim  ? 
But  happy  they»  thrioe  happy,  who  possem 
The  art  to  mix  these  sweets  with  due  addi 
Delight  in  pastry,  temper  well  the  crust. 
And  hold  the  roUing'|Na  a  sacred  trust ; 
Not  ia  the  tyrant's  peisecnting  mood, 
Hut  as  a  graceful  instrument  of  good. 
Whsre  shall  the  cook  dtaoen  so  sars  a  way 
To  give  mince-piee  an  uniTersal  sway  T 
For  when  the  sweets,  esmbin'd  with  happy 

SkUl, 
The  light  puff-pasta  with  meat  delicious  fill. 
Like  Albion's   rkh    plum-pudding,   fsmoos 

grown. 
The  BBince»pye  leigns  in  realms  heyend  his 

own : 
Through  foreign  latitudes  his  pow'r  extends. 
And  only  tciminates  where  eating  ends : 
Biest  Bpicues  from  er'ry  climate  pour 
Their  gustfnl  praise,  his  cumulating  store, 
Impror'd  in  sweets  and  spices,  hourly  draws 
The  countlew  tribute  of  a  world's  applause. 
Hail  then,  exalted  pye,  whose  h^h  renown 
Danes,  Dutchmen,  Rossians,  with  applaoaes 

crown  I 
SoT'reign^of  Catae,  all  hail !  nor  thou  refose 
This  cordial  offering  from  an  English  moae. 
Who  pours  the  brandy  in  libation  free. 
And  finds  plum-podding  realia'd  in  tlioe.— 
Chaants   the  high  hymn  to  themes  that  far 

Bttrpau 
The  luxuries  of  hoDour'd  Mrs.  Glasse. 


KiTCHEH  Garden  Dibectort. 

Very  little  can  he  done  in  the  gardt 
in  December,  yet  ad  vantage  may  be  taken 
of  open  seasons,  to  sow  a  few  eariy  frames 
of  Charlton  peas,  beans,  and  radishes; 
they  inost  be  protected  with  loi|g  litter,  or 
lem-leaTes.  Earth  up  peas,  beans,  bro- 
coli,  be.,  and  proceeo,  generally,  as  di- 
rected in  November  and  Jannaiy. 


The  Author  of  Nature  has  given  lo 
every  thiug  which  his  power  has  created, 
peculiar  properties;  by  a  knowledge  of, 
and  attention  to  which,  alone,  we  are  able 
to  bring  any  thing  to  perfection,  or  to  the 
approach  of  it.  To  the  vegetable  world 
he  has  ^ven  its  peculiarities,  and,  in  the 
cultivation  thereof,  we  attend  to  the  diver- 
sities of  each  particular  species  of  plant, 
nerer  failing  to  give  it,  as  £sr  as  oor 
knowledge  and  abUity  enable  us  to  do  so, 
the  soil,  sitaatioo,  and  temperature,  that 
k  re<^Qiies ;  well  knowing  that  it  vrould 
be  Tarn  and  foolish  to  attempt  to  make  it 
aecommodate  itself  to  any  soil,  situation, 
or  temperature,  whidk  we  should  choose 
to  prefer.  Human  beings  only  require  to  be 
treated  as  we  treat  plants.— TAe  Sociai 
Sy9Um^  6y  Jolm  Gfvy,  1831. 


Air  Alphabet  for  Begiwers,  ov  tbx 

BEOIIINIKO  OF  EACH   MoiTTB. 

A  hove  all  rales  observe  this— Honesty  is 

the  best  Policy. 
B  e  just  to  others,  that  you  may  be  just 

to  yourself. 
C  ut  your  coat  according  to  your  cloth. 
D  esperale    cuts  most    have    desperate 

€urei» 
£  nough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 
F  air  and  sofUy  go  sure  and  far. 
G  entility,  without  ability,  is  worse  thtus 

beggary. 
H  alf  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread. 
I  die  folks  take  the  most  pains. 
J  okes  are  as  bad  coin  to  all  but  the 

jocular. 
K  eep  your  business  ana  conscience  well, 

and  they  will  keep  vou  well. 
L  ive  and  let  live ;   that  is,  do  as  you 

would  be  done  by. 
M  isunderstandings  are  best  prevented  by 

pea  and  ink. 
N  ever  take  credit ;  and,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, avoid  giving  it. 
O  ut  of  debt  out  of  danger. 
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P  assion  vrill  master  you,  if  you  do  not 

master  your  passion. 
Q  oick  at  meat,  quick  at  work. 
R  evenge  a  wrong  by  forgiving  it. 
S  liort  reckonings  make  long  friends. 
T  he  early  bird  catcheth  the  worm. 

V  enture  not  all  you  have  at  once. 

U  nmannerliness  is  not  so  impolite  as 
overpoliteness. 

W  ade  not  in  unknown  waters. 

'X  amine  your  accounts  and  your  con- 
duct every  night. 

Y  ou  may  find  your  worst  enemy,  or  best 

friend,  in  yourself. 
Z  ealously  keep  down  little  expenses,  and 
you  will  not  incur  large  ones. 


h.  in. 

December  1 . — Day  breaks   . 

.     5  53 

Sun  rises .     . 

.     7  56 

—  sets  .     . 

,     4     4 

Twilight  ends 

.     6     7 

St.  » AMEs's  Palace. 

On  the  2nd  of  December,  1784,  Mr. 
William  Hutlon,  of  Birmingham,  arrived 
in  London,  upon  a  subpcena,  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  a  trial  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench.  He  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Janiee's 
palace,  and  bis  aooonm  is  characteristic 
of  himself  and  the  place. 

Mr.  Hutton  says,  **  This  place  has  more 
the  appearance  of  a  prison  than  a  palace. 
It  is  ancient,  low,  extensive,  dark,  and 
abounds  with  irregular  chimneys.  My 
chief  view  was  to  see  the  head  of  a  fiunily 
which  has  long  had  my  best  wishes.  The 
pleasure-grounds,  which  form  the  park, 
are  extremely  delightful,  and  well  fur- 
nished with  live  stock. 

<*In  the  first  room  I  entered,  were  placed 
in  order  a  grear  number  of  arms.  I  seem, 
says  I,  to  be  arrived  upon  peaceable 
ground,  for  these  arms  appear  out  of  use^ 
by  the  dust  upon  them.  '  They  are 
cleaned,  sir,  once  in  two  years.' '  Then  I 
suppose  the  two  years  are  nearly  expired  f 
A  smile  was  the  answer.  I  passed  through 
two  or  three  other  apartments,  when  a 
gentleman  approached  me. — *Sir,  it  is 
not  customary  for  any  person  to  appear 
in  the  king's  court  witn  bis  hat  on.'  I 
beg  paidon,  sir;  I  was  so  attentive  to 
the  objects  before  me,  I  for|;ot  I  had 
one.  In  the  grand  council  room  I 
was  indulged,  like  other  children,  with 
the  chair  of  state.  The  chandeliers 
and   girandoles  were  of  silver;    rather 


heivy,  and  not  verjr  elegant;  and  though 
the  furniture  was  rich,  not  too  rich  for  a 
sovereign  prince.  In  one  of  the  apart- 
ments I  was  regaled,  though  a  stranger, 
with  a  fricassee  and  a  jelly.  The  good 
lady,  whilst  spreading  the  napkin  on  the 
table,  which  bad  twenty  holes,  uttered, 
with  half  a  smile  and  half  a  sigh,  *  poor 
George  I '  The  napkin,  however,  was 
clean,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
every  thing  under  that  spacious  roof.  If 
some  frugal  housewife  should  ask  why 
the  holes  were  not  mended, — she  may  be 
answered,  people  are  not  apt  to  mend  at 
St.  James's.  Moving  up  St.  James's- 
street,  my  curiosity  was  excited  by  seeing 
a  dozen  sedan  chairs  standing  together, 
and  the  chairmen  waiting.  I  concluded 
it  must  be  the  residence  of  a  nobleman, 
and  the  lady  of  the  mansion  then  held  her 
evening  rout.  Upon  enquiry,  I  was  told 
*  it  was  the  prince  of  — — *s  gaming- 
house.' And  so  in  this  house,  then,  he 
learns  to  conduct  the  kingt.  Pray  is 
there  another,  where  he  learns  to  conduct 
the  people  ?" 


The  Bamk. 


Afterwards  Mr.  Hutton  went  to  the 
bank,  upon  which  he  observed  « The 
money-changers  who  resort  to  this  tem- 
ple are  of  two  kinds,  those  who  want, 
and  those  who  abound.  The  influence  of 
the  bank  is  not  limited  to  trade.  One  of 
their  notes,  which  is  value  without  weight, 
in  the  hands  of  a  loTcr,  would  soften  the 
obdurate  heart  of  bis  mistress ;  would  roll 
the  gilt  chariot,  and  furnish  six  footmen 
in  livery ;  preserve  a  grove  from  the  axe, 
whose  master  was  duped  by  the  sharper ; 
make  one  man  forget  his  friends,  and 
another  himself.  It  will  purchase  a  good 
benefice,  and  spoil  a  good  preacher ;  re- 
move our  present  wants,  and  open  a  way 
to  greater.  It  will  not,  however,  as  Solo- 
mon says  of  moo^,  buy  all  things;  it 
cannot  furnish  wisdom  to  line  the  inside 
of  a  head,  nor  change  one  grey  hair  with- 
out. A  private  sailor,  belonging  to  a  sliip 
which  was  paid  off  in  1782,  Imving  re- 
ceived his  arrean,  thiew  two  ten  pound 
bank  notes  into  the  sea,  near  Bristol,  in 
each  of  which  be  bad  wrapped  a  guinea 
to  make  it  sink.  One  of  my  friends  had 
this  authentic  history  of  the  sailor's  folly 
firom  the  captain  himself,  who,  whilst  they 
were  in  conversation  together,  saw  the 
very  man  in  the  street  at  Bristol.  *  John,' 
says    the  captain,    *  do  you   remember 
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making  shipwreck  of  the  bank  notes,  and 
feeding  the  sea  with  guineas  ? '  '  Yes, 
sir/ — half  ashamed.  'Did  you  ever  re- 
pent it?'  'I  have  since  wanted  the 
money.'    Peifaaps  without  pity.*t 


LovDOM  Stovb. 

A  few  mittutea'  walk  ftoro  Hbm  bank 
took  Mr.  Hutton  to  London  stone.  Ho 
nysy  **  There  are  sitoationsy  jostifiable  in 
theraselftSy  in  which  a  man  may  be 
aihamad  to  be  found.  Evory  man  acta 
in  private  what  he  ridiailes  in  poblic. 
The  enov  only  contisis  in  the  discovery. 
It  is  not  possible  for  die  antiquary  to  past 
by,  unnoticed,  so  extiaordinary  an  object 
as  London  stone.  It  is  not  possible  to 
find  out  its  precise  meaning.  The  small 
information  leeeived  from  history,  and*the 
smaller  from  tradition,  prove  its  great  an- 
tiquity. This  curioai^  is  as  little  regarded 
as  known.  The  numerous  crowd  of  pas* 
sengers  take  less  notice  of  this  stone  than 
of  those  upon  whidk  thejr  tread.  M^ 
enquiries  were  answered  with  a  superci- 
lious smile,  and  all  the  intelligence  I 
could  gain  vitt,  '  It  is  a  place  of  rest  for 
the  pater's  burden.'  I  was  utterlv  at  a 
loss,  while  I  attentively  examined  this 
antique,  how  to  foce  diat  world  who  con* 
sidered  it  beneath  their  notice ;  and,  in* 
stead  of  Qonsidering  me  in  the  same  light, 
which  I  wished,  might  ridicule  me  for 
my  attention.  When  a  man  looks  ridi* 
culous  in  his  own  eyes,  it  is  no  wonder 
he  looks  so  in  those  of  others.  Thisslone 
appears  of  a  marble  texture ;  near  four 
net  hifjtkf  two  broad,  and  one  thick.  An 
ornament  at  the  top  is  broken  off.  In  the 
front  is  an  oval  aperture,  or  recess,  two 
feet  long,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a 
broken  ftagment,  which  has  supported, 
perhaps,  an  urn,  or  image,  expressive  of 
the  original  design.  Time  seems  to  Imve 
destroyed  the  lower  part  of  the  oval,  and 
art  has  supplied  the  place  with  a  patch.— 
One  of  the  four  Pretorian  roaos  called 
Watling-streei  rises  near  Dover,  and  pro- 
ceeds north«west  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
Irish  sea,  near  Chestef .  I  know  no  town 
it  originally  passed  through,  except  Lon- 
don. 

*  Thilka  way  ly  moay  timn  doth  wend*/ 
Mlohmt  of  attmtmltr, 

and  here  it  penetrated  the  venr  centre  of 
the  city,  as  it  then  appeuneci:  in  this 
street  Uie  stone  stood,  and  now  atands. 
Part  of  the  street  retains  its  original  name 


of  Watling-street ;  another  has 
the  appellation  of  Cannon-street;  another 
of  ^tft-cheap,  kc.  Thus  the  Romans 
improved  the  city,  caused  their  grand  road 
to  pass  through  its  centre,  and  placed 
their  golden  stone  in  the  road,  from  which 
they  took  their  measurements  in  every 
direction. — ^When  the  famous  Jmck  Cade 
approached  the  city,  in  1450,  as  he 
marched  by  London  stone,  he  strudL  it  vritfa 
his  sword,  and  exclaimed.  Now  «t  JMorfi- 
mer  lord  of  this  cUy :  the  only  sentence 
of  intellieence  that  ever  escaped  him,  and 
seems  to  nave  been  ottered  in  an  ecstacj 
of  joy  at  the  prospect  of  success.  This 
circumstance,  although  forgotten  by  our 
historians,  is  a  convincing  proof  that  Ri- 
chard, duke  of  York,  was  the  instigator  of 
that  rebellion.** 


According  to  Mr.  Ring,  in  his  Monu- 
menta  Antique,  this  slone,  preserved  with 
reverential  care  through  so  many  ages, 
and  now  having  its  top  incased  within 
another  stone,  in  Cannon-street,  was 
deemed  a  record  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
of  some  still  more  important  kind; 
though  we  are  at  present  unacquainted 
with  the  original  intent  and  purport  for 
which  it  was  placed.  It  is  fixed,  at  jpre- 
sent,  clo9e  under  the'  south  wall  or  Su 
Swithin's  church;  but  was  formeriy  a 
Kttle  nearer  the  channd,  hdxig  the  same 
place;  which  seems  to  prove  its  having 
nad  some  more  ancient  and  peculiar  de- 
signation than  that  of  hanng  been  a 
Roman  mittiary;  even  if  it  vrere  ever 
need  for  that  purpose  afterwards.  It  was 
fixed  deep  in  the  ground,  and  is  mention- 
ed so  early  as  the  time  of  Ethebtan,  king 
of  the  west  Saxons,  without  any  particolar 
reference  to  its  having  been  considered  as 
a  BLoman  milliary  stone.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  in  consequence  of  the  depth 
and  largeness  of  its  foundation,  was  cod* 
vinced  that  it  must  have  been  some  in<»ie 
considemble  monument  than  a  mere  mil- 
liary stone.  In  Pftsqulll  and  Marferius, 
1589,  we  read,  **  Set  up  this  bUl  at  Lon- 
don stone.— Let  it  be  doenee  soUemnly, 
with  drom  and  trumpet,  and  kioke  you 
advance  my  cullouta  on  the  top  of  the 
steeple  right  over  against  it.**  Ano,  **  If 
it  please  them  these  dark  winter  nigfatA, 
to  stickenppe  their  papers  uppon  London 
stone.**' — ^llenee  we  gather  that  it  was 
euiitomary  to  affix  papers  against  this 
stone,  as  an  official  place  for  public  read- 
ing. 
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Detember  2.- 


-Day  breaks   . 

Sun  rises  .     . 

—  sets     .     . 

Twilight  ends 


h.  mi. 

5  54 
7  57 
4     3 

6  6 


Tbe  Boar's  Head,  Eastcheap. 

Yesterday  we  left  Mr  Hutton  at  Lon- 
don stone;  to-day  we  will  follow  him 
thence  to  the  Boar's  Head.  He  says, 
**  History  informs  us  of  the  jovial  life 
Henry  V.  led  with  his  companions,  while 
prince  of  Wales.  Sbakspeare  justly  places 
the  scene  of  action  at  the  Blue  Boards 
Head,  in  Eastcheap,  and  Goldsmith  has 
a  whole  essay  on  the  subject.  Perhaps 
no  character  ever  gave  so  much  pleasure 
to  the  world,  as  that  extensive  composi- 
tion of  sack,  flesh,  and  wit,  drawn  by 
Shakspeare,  under  the  name  of  sir  John 
Falstaif.  Though  the  sack  and  the  flesh 
are  dead,  the  wit  is  consigned  to  immoN 
tality  by  our  bard ;  and,  we  are  told,  the 
room,  the  seats,  the  chimney-piece,  &c., 
are  the  very  same  now,  as  when  Hal  and 
Co.  got  drunk  together.  I  could  not 
omit  a  sight  of  this  remarkable  place; 
but,  upon  my  approach  to  Eastcheap, 
the  inhabitants  were  fled,  the  house  shut 
up,  and  instead  of  an  half  timber  build- 
ing, with  one  storr  projecting  over  the 
other,  as  I  expected,  the  edifice  was  mo- 
<lem,  with  a  date  in  the  front  of  1668. 
I  immediately  concluded  the  old  house 
was  bi»nt  down  by  the  gpreat  flie,  that 
tradition  and  Goldsmith  had  misinformed 
me,  and  that  farther  researches  were  vain. 
On  eadk  side  of  the  door-way  is  a  vine- 
branch,  carved  in  wood,  rising  more  than 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  loaded  with 
leaves  and  clusters;  and  on  the  top  of 
each  a  little  Falstafi>  eight  inches  high,  in 
the  dress  of  his  day;  such  as  is  seen  at 
Covent  garden,  by  bis  fiuthfol  represent- 
ative, Henderson.  This  induced  me  to 
prosecute  my  enquiry.  .  If  I  enter  a 
batcher's  shop,  he  gives  me  a  welcome 
look.  The  sale  of  a  ioint  of  meat  enters 
the  fine  nerves  of  his  brain,  and  the  profit 
enters  his  pocket;  and  all  this  is  trans- 
acted before  I  can  open  my  mouth.  But 
when  I  ask  a  frivolous  question,  I  imm^ 
diately  turn  -k  dead  customer  upon  his 
hands,  and  he  turns  soar  upon  mme.  A 
roan  is  more  or  less  acceptable,  according 
to  the  errand  on  which  he  comes.  I  soon 
found  I  was  the  greatest  piece  of  lumber 


in  his  shop.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
iinperceptioly  worming  a  person  into  eood 
humour,  unobserved  by  himself. — ^Whca 
this  was  accomplished,  he  informed  m^ 
that  the  place  was  sold  by  auction,  three 
weeks  before,  at  Garraway's  cofibe-house ; 
that  the  purchaser  was  a  strancer,  and 
had  the  keys;  that  a  sight  could  not  be 
obtained ;  and  that  if  he  was  master  of 
the  spot,  he  would  directly  chop  oflT,  as 
useless  trampeiy,  the  vine  branches  that 
sprouted  firom  the  door ;  that  there  was 
nothing  worth  seeing  within ;  but  that  he 
himself  was  possessed  of  a  snuff  box, 
the  painting  of  which  represented  every 
thing  in  the  world.  But  as  every  thing 
in  the  world  was  too  much  for  on<ft  man 
to  see,  and  as  I  had  never  read  that  sir 
John  took  snuff,  I  did  not  express  a  d&> 
sire  to  see  it.  There  is  a  pleasure  in 
meeting  with  a  person  whose  sentiments 
coincide  with  one's  own.  It  is  a  positive 
proof  we  are  not  singular,  and  a  presump- 
tive one  we  ere  right.  Tiiis  was  not  n^y 
lot.  The  taste  of  my  friend,  the  butcher, 
happening  not  to  extend  beyond  the  meat 
in  his  shop.— I  made  many  visits  to  the 
Blue  Boar's  Head,  and  as  many  applica- 
tions to  the  neighbours ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing more  dimcnlt  than  to  find  out  a 
curiosity  which  depends  upon  others,  and 
which  nobody  regaitfs.  With  some  trou^ 
ble  I  procured  a  sigfit  of  the  back  build- 
ings. I  found  them  in  that  ancient  state, 
which  convinced  me  that  tradition,  Shak- 
speare, and  Goldsmith^  were  right ;  and 
could  I  have  gained  admission  into  the 
premises  of  mme  hostess,  Mrs.  Quickly, 
I  should  certainly  have  drank  a  cup  of 
sat:k  in  memory  oJF  the  bulky  knight 


The  Towek. — ^Thb  Reoalia. 

We  will  follow  Mr.  Hutton  to  the 
Tower.  He  calls  it  «  The  dread  of  of- 
fenders. The  place  which  many  wish  to 
see,  but  few  to  reside  in.  Here  are  sights 
to  gratify  all,  except  him  who  has  no 
power  to  depart.  A  magazine  of  terror, 
of  riches,  and  of  destruction."  He  says,' 
'*  I  longed  for  a  sight  of  this  important 
place  in  1749,  when  I  visited  I^ndod, 
bttt  knew  not  how  to  obtain  it.  I  there- 
fore joined  a  youth,  who  told  me  he  had 
business  in  the  tower,  in  hopes  of  gaining 
admission  under  his  wing ;  but  my  Derby- 
shire didect  quickly  brought  the  warders 
out  of  their  lodge ;  wlu>,  on  seeing  the 
dust  abound  on  my  shoes,  wisely  con- 
cluded tha#  money  could  not  abound  in 
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ii.>  pocket,  andy  witli  ihe  voice  of  au- 
thority, ordered  me  back.  Observing 
▼ast  quantities  of  cordage  for  shipping, 
lie  in  the  open  air,  I  expressed  my  wr- 
prise  that  such  valuable  properW,  which 
might  be  suddenly  wanted,  should  be 
suffered  to  fall  a  prev  to  the  weather  ?  It 
is  customary,  says  the  warder,  who  con- 
ducted me,  for  cordage  to  remain  here 
till  rotten,  when  it  ia  sold  for  a  trifle,  and 
then  the  place  is  supplied  with  more, 
which  quickly  follows  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Button's  account  of  his  seeing  the 
armoury  is  interesting ;  but  his  sight  of 
the  r^ia  is  better.  "  My  conductor 
led  me  to  a  door  in  an  obscure  comer, 
and  rang  a  bell.  After  waitins  a  short 
time,  another  door  on  our  left  flew  open, 
and  we  entered  a  dismal  hole,  resembling 
the  cell  of  the  condemned.  Two  wretched 
candles,  just  lighted  up,  added  to  the 
gloom.    By  these  dull  Upers,  which  made 

*  darkness  visible,*  the  room  appeared 
about  twelve  feet  aquare,  divided  in  the 
centre  by  iron  pallindes,  which  extended 
to  the  ceiling.  The  lady  Qf  this  dark 
mansion  stood  on  one  side,  the  warder 
and  I  on  the  other.  She  opened  a  small 
press,  and  in  that  tone  of  voice  universally 
adopted  by  raree    showmen,    observed, 

*  This  is  the  imperial  crown  of  England, 
with  which  all  the  kings  have  been  crown- 
ed, from  Edward  the  confessor,  in  1042*. 
Permit  me  to  take  that  important  bauble 
in  my  hand.    It  retsdos  the  same  wonder- 
ful  powers  as  the  chair  in  Westminster 
Abbey.    These  two  partners  in  royalty 
inspire    one  with    the    same    thoughts, 
though  their  materials  differ.    They  are 
above  the  price  of  purchase,  and  are  only 
transferable  by  the  sword.    To  possess 
this  crown,  William  the  flrst  overthrew  a 
mighty  empire ;  Henry,  his  son,  seised  it 
from  the  owner,  who  was  his  brother  and 
his  sovereign,  and  kept  him  prisoner  for 
life.    For  Uiis,  Stephen  broke  his  promises 
and  his  oaths^  and  John  murdered  his 
nephew.     Henry  IV.  threw  down  the 
mounds  of  justice,  and  opened  a  way  to 
destruction.     It  preserved  the  life  of  a 
fitther,  and  occasioned  the  death  of  his 
son ;  the  head  of  Henry  V.  would  have 
been  cleft  at  Agincourt,  if  it  had  not  been 
covered  with  the  crown;   and  his  son, 
ilenry  VI.  was  stabbed  infthe  tower,  by 
Richard  III.,  because  he  wore  it.    War- 
wick sacrificed  his  all  in  trying  to  set  it 
upon  the  heoA  of  another,  and  Oliver, 
upon  his  own.    This  shining  trifle  became 
an  issue  of  blood,  in  the  contest  between 
the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 


which  could  not  be  stopped  but  for  thirty 
years,  by  which  a  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple lost  their  lives,  and  half  the  ftmilies 
in  the  kingdom  were  ruined.  It  induoed 
Richard  III.  to  murder  his  nephews 
under  this  very  roof;  and  Henry  VII.  to 
stain  his  character  with  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward Plantagenet.  It  caused  the  suspi- 
cious Elisabeth  to  cut  off  Mary,  qneea  of 
Scots.  James  I.  was  so  daziled  widi  its 
glory,  that  he  verily  thought  all  wisdom, 
power,  and  excellence,  shone  in  these 
diamonds.  It  adhered  so  clcKKly  to  the 
head  of  Chailes  I.,  that,  in  trying  to  (xe- 
serve  one,  he  lost  both.  l%is,  Cromwell 
valued  more  than  his  rdigion,  and  James 

II.  less.  Najf,  even  Charles  II.,  the  most 
sensible  of  his  family,  was  much  inclined 
to  think  the  crown  oould  deprive  every 
man  of  Uberty,  but  the  wearer.     William 

III.  declared  he  would  not  hold  it  by 
apron-strings,  and,  to  regain  this  lost 
trifle,  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuait 
struggled  for  three  score  years. — Here, 
take  again  the  object  of  ambition,  and  the 
cause  of  butcheiy.'*    After  seeing  other 
portions  of  the  coronation,  he  addressed 
the  attendant    ''And  am  I  debarred, 
madam,  entering  your  dark  treasury,  be- 
cause squire  Blood  stole  the  crown  in  the 
reign  of  Charies  II.?"  «  Yes."    Mr.  Hut- 
ton,  after  having  seen  other  valuables, 
observed,  "  You  seem  possessed  of  variety 
of  antique  plate^  some  in  laige  dishes,  in 
the  filligree  taste."    « Yes,  sir,  but  I  do 
not  know  their  history."    *<And  pray  what 
may  be  the  value  of  your  eunous  little 
toy-shop  ?"  «  About  six  millions."— ^  The 
warder  bowed,  which  simply  meant,  we 
have  done.    I  told  him  there  were  many 
things  I  wished  to  see,  such  as  the  chapel, 
where  lay  interred  some  eminent  persons 
I  named,  who  had  fallen  on  tower-hill. 
The  altar,  from  whence  Simon  Sudboiy, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  torn  by  the 
multitude,  under  Wat  Tyler,  who  draggfxi 
him  to  tower-hill,  where  thw  hacked  off 
his  head  at  eight  strokes.    The  prisons, 
where  some  sreat  characters  I  mentioned 
had  been  confined ;  and  the  White  Tower, 
which  contained  a  vast  number  of  curios- 
ities.   He  answered   '  admission  cannot 
be  obtained.'    He  took  me,  however,  into 
two  or  three  rooms,  in  the  vrarder's  apart- 
ments, in  which  some  persons  had  been 
confined ;  but  they  were  not  of  eminence 
sufficient  to  excite  notice.    At  my  depar- 
ture the  warders  desired  me  to  enter  my 
name,  and  place  of  abode,  in  their  lodge- 
book,  for  which  they  produced  an  order 
of  the  mrlieutenant/* 
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OLD  CHAPEL^  WUITTLESFOKD  BRIDGE,  CAHBRIDGBSEURE 


A  Visit  to  WBiTTLEiroas  Biijmb. 
[FoitlHYauBwk.] 

Wben  bniinm  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  week  lo  week,  ifibrdi  bul  few  op- 
pOTtnnitiei  to  leave  homa,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity dot*  come,  what  imaginings  of 
pleasure  crowd  oni  fancy  ere  we  start  for 
a  day's  holiday. 

In  tbe  autumn  of  the  year,  my  young 
friend  S.  T.  and  I  joyfully  wended  out 
way  by  "babbling  brooks,"  OTer  green 
hills  uid  Talleys,  where  far-spreadina 
groTes  and  luxuriant  com-fields  spread 
pleasant  prospects,  until  we  reached 
Whiulevford-bridge,  where  the  turnpike- 
house,  and  another  make, 

A  hometj  pictare  <if  a  pluw, 

Wlwta  niitic  laboui  pH*i  iti  luDMt  imX, 

And  ^ixis  a  competcacc. 

The  bridge  is  a  neat  stiuclure  of  rad 
brick,  bestridipg  a  branch  of  the  classic 
Cam,  which  rises  in  Essex,  and  feeds 
several  oil,  paper,  and  flour  mills,  erected 
on  ils  line  lo  Cambridge,  n«>r  which 
place  it  unites  with  a  stream  which  rises 
near  Ashwell  in  Herifoid shire.  About  a 
uriong  west  from  the  bridge,  lo  the  1*11 
9f  the  road,  stands  a  pablic-bou*^ 


"  9hen  taa  SW  Urn  HMiint  f/ar  tho  nj 
Inviua  nch  pusing  stranger  llwt 

ilis  "  bouse  of  enlertsi 


paj." 


the  parish  of  Duxford  SL 
John,  takes  its  name  from  its  contiguity 
to  "  Whittlesfbrd-bridge,"  and  prasenU 
for  a  sign  a  striking  likeness  of  a  red  lion 
(lampant,)  bearing  date 

17  H.  T.  63. 
The  initials  U.T.we  were  informed  were 
those  of  the  late  landlord,  "Hamond 
Turtle,"  which,  if  I  may  be  allowed  a 
pun,  seemed  lo  bespeak  ibe  accommoda- 
tion the  home  afforded — ham  and  turtle. 

To  fHM  ft  fauun  ;  10  toiEln  il— Jb«/ 
Over  the  door  we  found  the  name  of  ilie 
present  landlord,  "Thomas  Holidajr;" 
the  snmame  seeming  so  very  appropriate 
to  ourholiday,  and  the  words  that  follow  it, 
"good  accommodation,"  were  so  inviting, 
that  weinslantly  entered.  We  were  shown 
into  the  best  parlour,  and,  calling  for  a 
glass  of  "  the  best"  to  nourish  our  hearts, 
"  mine  hpst"  made  his  appearance,  who 
seemed,  to  use  the  words  of  old  Speniei, 

A  (naUio  bin  uid  Sttt, 

•I". 
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W«  examined  bim  upon  interrogatories,  (that  I  know  of)  of  what  it  was.    Its  forai 

and  he  good-naturedly  told  us  all  he  had  is  an  oblong  square,  sisty-one  feet    in 

lieard  about  the  antiquity  of  tlie  place.  He  length,  and  sixteen  feet  wide,  supported 

informed  us  that  a  few  years  back,  when  by  piers  or  abutments.    It  apears  to  have 

making  some  alterations,  a  stone  was  dis-  ooce  possessed  a  neatness  and  simplicity 

covered  bearnig  date  A.  D.  1006.*     We  becoming 

visited  the  ri^t  hand  room,  where  the  « ^  pia^,  charm'd  bom  the  power  «f  ill, 

every-day  gaeaU  are  entertained,  in  the  Byniatmi  mmUofoM:— wlorely.loiie.and 
centre  of  which  stands  a  large  oak  uUe,  KiU." 

black  with  age,  and  most  curiousljr  carved  j^^  basement  of  the  building  is  partty 

with    "cunmng    workmanship.        Our  composed  of  pebbles  and  stoni:  thrrodf 

host  assured  us  it  was  fonnerly  "»«  con^  j,  thitchod,  aild  now  used  as  a  bam ;  and 

mumon  table  belonpng  to  "  the  c^pel.  j^^^^  ,      .^^  ^,      ^^  „^,  ^ 

Of  coune  we  endeavoured  to  beEeve  end  ii  the  entrance  for  waggons  and  caru. 

him,  and  were  next  directed  to  view  the  j,  ^^  =^,  ^j^  gn^  wiCcom  from  the 

celling  of  thii  room,  the  beams  of  wiuch  ^^  ^  ^^  expressed  disappointment 

are  compmed  of  niassiye  oak,  neariv  dw  ^^  ^  ^j      ,y/j„  ^  ^^^^  ^  j„_ 

color  of  ebony,  and  beautifully  carved  and  ^^j      ^,^^  •  „,  ^^^^  ^f  ^  ^  „„„  ^y 

adorned.    The  door  of  thu  room  is  of  Ae  ^j^^  ^  ,„„    „  ^^  ^„  ^^^^^  g„^  ^^^^„ 

same  i^teml,  uid  thickly  studded  with  j  ^^ember  to  have  seen  niches  in  the 

Hk**,-     J^'*J'^^'    1*"**  "Tm***^  sidewalls.oear  the  east  end.  and  the  ap- 
«  belonged  to  the  diapel ,'   «  could  not  ^^^  ^  ,^„^,  ^^^  might  be 

negative  the  assert»n-so  let  that  ^pass.  ^^^^  f^  ^   diUpidated  state  of  the 

Having  heard  of  'the  king's  room,"  we  ^,«^     ,,„,  ^hether*^this  ancient  relic 
natumlly  wished  to  seen,  Md  my  young  „^       ^^    f  ^^^.        ti,o,„ph 

«".r'^JrK  '?*P»^.K.%^?f.^w  *•    residence  of   virtue,  the*^  abode  if 

« the  maid  of  the  inn ;     she  told  us  that  ^hMiitv  "  •>  to  ma  unknown  •  vet 

room  was  up  suits,  but  « the  lady  of  the  «'»««"y     »  '<>  «•  uMtwwn .  yet 

bar"  was  not  at  home,  and   we  were  " Li  *«int«  recaeilmciit U paWUe iaaocmca 

(breed  to  depart  without  a  peep  at  the  Sambler  da  on  lieu  halriier  !•  lilence." 

royal  chamber.    At  the  back  of  the  house  xi..  _^.  „j  •   u.j«i...j  ..»  .-i:,..!.   «..,i 

is  a  kind  of  rude  arcade,  leading  fiom  the  ^^  ""^  V^  "  '"'***^  ?P  *"..*''    ". 

,j  "      J    .V.     v..   „'i5  '  .     •'"  ..ppears  of  no  venr  ancient  date;  and, 

old  room  and   the  best  parlor  to  the  ^     foundation  which  was  discovered 
cellars.     My  tnend  was  seized  with  ~ 
sudden  f 
scended 
no  beckoning 

days  and  departed  beings.    Stren|th  and  ~  Jj;^  TcTrl^Jy  ll  hweTo  "doubt 

dumbilihrvwemanillestedbythiAwalb,  ^^^  .^^.,     xhe  north  and  south  side 

and  roo6  of  ponderous  oak,  embellHhed  ^^^  ^^  j^^  corresponding  windows  j 

^'i*V'*t*''"**'""'*l"*°)^'Tl?!  «t  the  «•*  end  was  a  UfIb    window 

in  Ae  drinfaoB-room.     Ascending  to  Uie  vaulted  with  stone,  but  the  spandrils  and 

yard,  I  'ookea  for  the  old  font,  which  I  „„„{„„,  ^  destroyed,  and  the  whole  is 

remember  to  have  seeii  placed  by  the  ^^^^^  ^  j^^,  paddock  at  the  east 

pump,  when  I  "went  with  my  satchel  to  ^^^  ^f  tf.e'^ehapel,  now  used  as  a  drove 

school.      It  was  gone,  but  fmgmwits  of  f^  ^j„     j,  .ujlp^sed  to  have  been  the 

Mme  carved  stones  lying  in  the  vard  were  a„clent  burial   pWe,    as  many  human 

in  all  probability  the  remains  of  it.    We  ,^     ^,,,  from  time  to  time  been  there 

now  bent  our  way  «•  «*«  ^^ape »    •  dug  up,  the  remains  periiaps  of  devotees, 

Aeteh  of  which  has  been  since  kindly  <^%hom  there  U  nroiher  vestige,  and 

presented  to  me  ty  a  gentleman  who  has  e,^i„,_  „„  «, toned  urn,"   no  muial 

"an  eye  for  the  ptctu^que-'       I'.***  tablet,  or  memorial  dear, 

never  been  engraved,  but  I  hope  that  ^  „ 

favor  may  be  bestowed  on  it  for  the  Year  "  To  implore  tho  pMnng  trlbote  of  a  ngfa. 

Book.     The  chapel   is  an  old    edifice        Since  writing  the  foregoing,  a  firiend 

despoiled  bv  Time,  who  has  journeyed  informs  me  this  religious  house  was  for. 

on  Mrithoiit  leaving  any  record,  save  oral  merly  undertbs  government  of  a  prior;sub- 

■  ject  to  the  bishops  of  Ely,  and  that  it  pos- 

•  [A  date  cot  to  be  doubtMl  of  in  tho  pr«.  sessed  an  estate  of  upwards  of  thirty  acres 

sence  of  the  landlord.*— W.  H.]  of  land,  and  the  water-mill  at  Duxford, 
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besidei  the  right  of  holdins  a  fair,  which 
was  kept  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The 
property  now  belongs  to  lord  Famborough, 
and  is  situate  about  nine  miles  from 
Cambridge^  on  the  high  road  leading 
from  Royston  to  Boumbridge^  and  one 
mile  norUi-eaat  from  Duzford. 

T.N. 

■    ■'    '  A.    n. 

December  3. — Day  breaks    .    .  5  54 

Sun  ri^es  ...  7  58 

—  sets    ...  4    2 

Twilight  ends     •  6    6 

December  4,  1 820,  Mr.  Samuel  Rous- 
seau died  in  distressed  circumstances. 
He  had  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  John  Nichols,  the  printer, 
where  he  taught  himself  several  ori- 
ental languages,  and  acquired  much 
learned  knowledge.  After  goin^  into 
business  on  his  own  account,  he  printed  a 
*'  Dictionary  of  Mohammedtm  laws,  Ben- 
gal revenue  terms,  Shanscrit,  Hindoo,  and 
other  words  used  in  the  East  Indies, 
compiled  by  himself,"  with  other  works 
on  oriental  literature  of  his  own  produc- 
tion. His  researches  distracted  his  at- 
tention from  the  ''m&in  chance:"  he 
lost  it  too  late  in  life  to  regain  it;  suf- 
fered nrach  mental  affliction  under  great 
privations ;  and  perished  in  obscurity 
from  want. 


The  Lonbly  Fuiiekal. 
By  Thomas  Atkinson  op  Glasgow. 

'Twaa  at  the  sullen  gloamin' 

Of  a  brief  and  wintry  day, 
I  Haw  a  woman  eoming. 

At  from  a  weaiy  way. 

And  heavily  the  moved  along 

The  thickly  mired  street. 
And  there  seemed  none  among  the  throng 

The  way-farer  to  greet ! 

A  tattered  cloak  hong  o'er  her^ 
So  thin  yon  might  see  through. 

Yet  more  wan  and  thin,  and  poorer. 
Were  the  features  no  one  knew ! 

Yet,  perhaps,  she  had  been  fair  to  see^ 

At  least  she  had  been  glad. 
And  had  won  the  smile  of  courtesy. 

Yet  now  was  scareely  dad  ! 

A  little  boy  did  grasp  the  rags. 

So  like  unto  his  own. 
To  keep  him  on  the  slippery  flags. 

While  heedless  men  pushed  on. 

And  aye  up  to  his  mother's  brow. 
O'er  which  a  remnant  hung. 


That  told  ha  was  an  orphan  now. 
He  turned  him  as  he  dung  ^ 

And  sobbed  in  eold  and  wearmess ; 

And  I  heard  ham  weeping  say. 
With  an  old-i^ed  voice  of  dreariness, 

"  Is  it.  Mammy,  far  away  1 '' 

>I  knew  not  what  the  question  meaut. 

But  afterwards  I  found, 
Twis  one  with  a  deep  interest  in't 

To  every  thing  around  I 

T\  e  wearied  widow  then  did  stoop, 
A  nd  panting  raived  her  knee. 

On  which,  beneath  her  thin  cloak's  droop, 
A  burden  she  leant  heavily. 

*^  O  !  Mammy,  let  me  carry  her. 

As  I  was  used  to  do !" 
Why  did  not  I  then  tany  here 

I  moam<— but  never  knew. 

For,  hastening  on,  'twas  not  ti}!  night 

Had  almost  hid  the  sky, 
That,  as  the  church*yard  warders  ligh 

I  hurriedly  passed  by, 

I  saw,  by  its  cold  lonely  beam, 

A  shivering  woman  stand. 
And — it  came  o'er  me  like  a  dream<^ 

The  boy  was  in  her  hand. 

The  very  boy  that  I  had  heard 
That  question  ask,  which  may—- 

Which  must — by  you  and  I  preferred* 
Find  answer  some  sad  day, 

*'  Is't  far  away?" — 'Twas  then  the  grave. 

So  soon  he  sought  if  near, 
Is't  far  away — O  !  who  so  brave 

May  ask  without  a  fear  1 

And  there  the  mother,  wan  and  wild 

Her  doak  the  only  pall  I 
Had  borne  alone  the  coffined  child. 

Beside  the  boy—- her  all ! 

No  funeral  train  of  cake-fed  guests. 

No  hireling  mourners  near : 
Alone  the  widow  kneeling  rests 

Above  the  little  bier  ! 

And  waits  till  o'er  the  hallowed  ground 
Is  heard  the  watchman's  tread  ; 

She  would  not  that  her  babe  were  found 
But  with  the  untouched  dead  1 

It  is  not  "  pomp  "  alone  that  needs 
To  know  what  wrctdies  know ; 

Our  fellow  ranks,  how  oft  their  deeds 
A  heart  of  iron  ahow. 

Blse  had  not  this  poor  lonely  one 

A  second  travail  known. 
For  that  she  bore  to  life— and  home 

Her  to  the  grave  alone  ! 


December  4^ — ^Day  breaks 

Sun  rises  .    . 
—  sets    . 
Twilight  ends 
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Bf (mtlkf  r  5. 

A  Tery  singular  spectacle  presents  it- 
self to  the  stranger  who,  unacquainted 
with  the  customs  of  the  country,  finds 
himself  alone,  among  the  com  fields  and 
pastures  of  Uie  department  of  the  Eure- 
et-Loire.  On  every  side  he  can  discoTer 
nothinff  but  fire  and  flames  running  over 
the  fields,  and  eTerv  now  and  then  he 
hears  a  certain  shrill  but  modulated  noise. 
This  phantasmagoria,  which  at  first  aston- 
ishes and  even  alarms  him,  arises  firom 
the  practice  of  a  very  ancient  custom, 
still  m  use  in  tliis  country,  and  in  certain 
cantons  of  Normandy.  Every  fitrmer 
fixes  upon  some  day  in  advent  for  the 
purpose  of  exorcising  such  animals  as 
prove  injurious  to  his  crops,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  furnishes  his  youngest  child- 
ren with  a  prepared  flambeaux,  well 
dried  in  the  oven,  and  provided  with 
combustible  materUds.  If  he  have  no 
children  his  neighbours  lend  him  theirs, 
for  none  but  young  and  innocent  children 
can  command  certain  injurious  animals  to 
withdraw  from  his  lands.  After  twelve 
years  of  age  children  are  rendered  unfit 
to  perform  the  oflice  of  exorcists.  These 
young  children  run  over  the  country  like 
so  many  little  spirits,  set  fire  to  bundles 
of  hay  placed  tnere  for  the  ourpose,  go 
under  the  trees,  and  flourish  tneir  torches 
amonff  the  branches,  bum  the  straw 
placed  underneath,  and  continually  cry 
out — 

Tanpet,  cherriUea»  et  mulott, 
Soiteiy  aortes,  de  mon  cIm^ 

Oige  V01U  brala  la  baibe  et  1m  os. 
ArlwM.  aihriaMvox, 

DoDlMS-BOi  dM  poiBM  »  ittifiot. 

**  Mice^  caterpillars,  and  moles,  get 
out,  set  out  of  my  field ;  I  will  bum  your 
beara  and  your  bones :  trees  and  shrobs 
give  me  three  bushels  of  apples." 

Many  fiumera,  says  M.  Cochin,  have 
given  up  this  custom ;  but  it  is  remarked 
that  they  have  more  vermin  in  their 
ground  than  those  who  follow  it.  The 
reason,  however,  is  evident;  it  is  quite 
true  that  fire  and  smoke  will  destroy  the 
eggs  of  the  caterpillar ;  but  as  to  the 
mice  and  moles,  i  must  confess,  says  M. 
Cochin,  I  have  discovered  no  convincing 
proof  of  the  power  of  our  young  exor- 
cists; the  good  people  of  the  country, 
howeter,  believe  the  remedy  infallible, 
and  this  must  surely  satisfy  the  most  in- 
credulous !     Many  accidents   might  be 


supposed  to  arise  from  this  lawless 
assembly  of  juvenile  torch-bearers,  scat- 
tf  rij  g  their  names  around  them  on  eveiy 
side ;  but  there  is  a  remedy  for  all  dan- 
gers; this  fire  never  bums  or  Injuren  any 
Uiing  but  the  vermin  against  whidi  U  u 
directed  : — such,  at  least,  is  the  belief  of 
the  simple  folks  who  inhabit  the  depart- 
ment ot  tiie  £ure-et-Loire.* 


Unheard  of  Curiosities. 
[To  Mr.  Hone.] 

Jwm  2, 1831. 

The  following  ate  a  fow  more  eztncts 
from  the  old  book  which  I  quoted  at  p. 
491  of  the  rear  Book, 

The  eyes  and  the  heart  of  a  nightingale 
laid  about  men  in  bed  keep  them  awake. 
To  make   one   die   for    sleep-^if  any 
one  dissolve  them,  and  give  them  secretly 
to  any  one  in  drink,  he  will  never  sleeps 
but  will  so  die,  and  it  admits  not  of  caie. 
If  you  sew  a  little  of  the  bones  of  the  Aah 
Reroora  in  a  horse's  hide,  and  have  it 
with  you  when  you  take  shipping,  the 
ship  will  not  budge  in  the  water  at  hoist- 
ing sail,  unless  wtot  is  put  there  be  taken 
away,  or  yon  go  out  of  the  ship.    The 
origin  of  quails  here  Hollowing  iscoriona: 
a  quail  b  a  bird  known  to  all,  yet  its  nst- 
ture  is  not  easily  known;  for  there  is  oise 
thing   concerning  this   unknown.     For, 
when  there  are  great  storms  upon  the 
coasts  of  Lybia  Deserta,  die  sea  casta  up 
neat  tunnies  upon  the  shbre,  and  theee 
breed  worms  tor   fourteen  dayes,   and 
grow  to  be  as  big  as  fiies,  then  as  loeusta, 
which,  being  augmented  in  bigness,  be- 
come birds,  calM  quails.    For  iUonoa  ; 
dissolve  the  eyes  of  a  quail,  or  of  the  sea- 
tench,  widi  a  little  water  in  a  glass  vessel 
for  seven  dayes,  then  add  a  litUe  oyl : 
put  a  litde  of  this  in  the  candle,  or  only 
anoint  a  rag,  and  light  among  the  com- 
pany,aiid  they  will  look  upon  diemselves 
like  devils  on  fire,  so  that  every  one  will 
run  his  way.    In  the  sardonyx  stone  en- 
grave a  quail,  and  under  its  feet  a  eea- 
lench,  and  put  a  little  of  the  aforesaid 
confection  under  the  stone  in  the  hollow 
of  the  ring ;  and,  when  you  are  willing 
to  be  seen,  anoint  vour  foce  all  over  with 
the  aforesaid  conrection,  and  wear  the 
ring,  and  no  man  shall  see  you  if  you  do 
any  thing  in  the  house,  no^  not  if  you 
should  t^e  any  thing  away  tliat  is  in  the 
house.    The  following  receipt  u  one  of 

*  Tiao't  TelcMsope,  1838. 
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the  mosl  curious  in  the  book: — ^"If  one 
put  the  head  of  a  fresh  herring  upon  the 
coals  to  fumigate,  and  he  get  upon  the 
house  in  the  night,  he  will  think  that  all 
the  Hon  run  into  one.  And  if  any  one  at 
the  full  moon  shall  put  the  head  into  a 
dry  fig,  md  shall  lay  it  on  the  fire  when 
the  air  is  still,  he  wUl  tee  the  orb  of  the 
moon  OB  big  at  half  of  heaven.  And  if 
you  powder  the  stone  pyrites,  and  in  like 
manner  lay  i*  on,  there  will  he  thunder 
and  lightning.  And  if  you  also  lay  on 
earthy  which  fell  from  an  house  upon  a 
man,  there  will  be  an  earthquake  m  the 
place.  If  one  make  a  dry  powder  of  the 
skin  ol  a  oroeodile  burnt,  and  shall  strew 
it  upon  a  limb  that  is  to  be  cut  or  burnt, 
whatever  is  to  be  cut  or  burnt,  it  will  be 
without  pain.  If  any  one  stab  a  croco- 
dile, and  anoint  himself  with  it,  whatso- 
ever wounds  or  blows  he  receives,  he  will 
not  at  all  feel  them.  A  wolfs  a  savage 
crafty  animal ;  if  any  one,  therefore,  drink 
his  blood,  he  will  go  mad,  and  can  never 
more  be  cured;  iU  right  eye  carried  privately 
about  one  performs  great  things,  for  all 
four-fouted  creatures,  wild  and  tame,  will 
fly  from  the  bearer;  and  be  will  pass 
through  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  ana  no 
man  will  touch  him.  It  also  enables  a 
man  to  conquer  in  every  cause ;  it  puts 
away  all  phantoms ;  it  also  expds  all  fits 
of  agues ;  and  a.  them  wUl  never  tread  upon 
the  tkin  of  o  vfolf.  Also  the  eye  of  a 
wolf,  and  the  first  joint  of  his  tail,  carried 
in  a  golden  vessel,  will  make  the  bearer 
pow^ttl,  and  glorious,  and  honourable^ 
and  rich,  and  acceptable/' 

In  the  Old  Testament  Apochrypha,  in 
the  sixth  diapter  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  is 
an  account  of  the  virtues  of  a  fish  used 
medicin^y  as  a  cure  for  the  eyes ;  now 
Kirani  so  fitf  explains  the  Apochrypha 
as  to  tell  us,  the  heart,  the  liver,  and  the 
gall,  of  what  fish  it  is  that  does  these 
ttiingSy  which,  by  perusing  the  annexed 
receipts,  will  be  found  to  have  been  a 
bass.  The  following  are  the  ingredients 
used  in  preparing  it :  —  Lingurius  is  a 
stone  about  the  hills  lingui,  thence 
so  called ;  but  some  say  it  is  the  gum  of 
the  poplar  tree.  Lynx  is  a  bird  which 
is  called  g3rps  or  a  vulture.  Labrax  is  a 
sea-fish,  called  a  bass,  known  to  all.  Of 
these  a  soft  eye-salve  is  made  for  all  dim- 
ness of  the  eyes,  so  that  in  three  days  it 
-Rakes  the  sight  sharp.  It  is  good  for 
fie  beginning  of  a  suffusion,  a  cataract, 
ttming  back  of  the  eyelid,  roughness,  di- 
jBtion  of   the   puptlla,  owl-sightedness, 


watriness,  itching,  Iriness,  falling  away 
of  the  hairs  of  the  eye-lids,  eating  away 
of  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  and  for  many 
otlier  diseases.  Anointing  with  it  is  excel- 
lent good  for  all  these  things,  and  this  is 
the  confection  of  it : — Of  olibanum  four 
OS.,  lapis  lingurius  two  oz.,  vulture's  gall 
four  oz.,  liver  of  a  bass  three  oz.,  the 
best  honey  six  oz.,  when  this  is  old,  it  is 
better.  But  Kirani's  eve-salve  was  thus : 
of  olibanum  six  oz.,  gall  of  a  bass,  gall  of 
a  vulture,  each  six  oz.,  pepper  three  oz., 
honey  without  dross  three  oz. 

With  the  following  clear  description  of 
a  charm  I  shall  conclude  my  extracts. 
Ydros  is  a  water  snake,  living  much 
in  the  fields,  and  frequently  svrimming 
upon  the  water  in  ponds,  erecting  its 
breast ;  this  has  a  stone  in  its  head ;  if 
any  catch  the  serpent  alive,  he  will  find 
the  stone,  if  he  charm  it,  it  will  vomit 
up  the  stone.  Hang  up,  I  say,  the  ser- 
pent alive,  and  sufiumigate  it  with  laurel, 
conjurins  it  in  this  manner.  By  him  who 
created  thee,  to  whom  that  cloven  tongue 
of  thine  does  often  devoutly  pray,  if  thou 
wilt  give  me  the  stone  I  will  not  hnrt 
thee,  yea,  I  will  let  thee  go  home  again 
to  thy  friends.  And  after  it  has  vomited 
up  the  stone,  gather  it  in  a  clean  silken 
mantle,  and  keep  it ;  for  it  will  cure  the 
dropsy  by  tying  it  about  the  person 
afflicted  with  it,  decreasing  the  water 
every  day  a  quart,  till  all  is  gone ;  then 
take  it  away,  or  it  will  diy  up  the  natural 
moisture,  such  power  has  it. 

Happening  to  have  your  ''Ancient  Mys- 
teries Dsecribed,"  on  reading  a  passage 
in  the  festival  of  fools,  giving  a  description 
of  the  fool's  girdle,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  description  of  tlie  girdle  of  Venus,  of 
which  a  full  account  is  given  in  this  book, 
I  was  struck  by  a  similarity  in  many 
particulars  of  each,  and  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  fool's  girdle  was  a  parody  on 
Venus's  girdle. 

I  am,  &c, 
F.  W.  Fairholt. 
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Coronation  Stonb. 

Mr.  Hutton  says,  "  On  Monday,  De- 
cember 6, 1711;  1  mftde  a  tour  througli 
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Westmimter  abbey."  fie  notices  **  The 
two  ambassadofSy  whose  remsins  were 
arrested  for  debt,  lie  m  one  of  the  chapels 
on  the  floor,  in  ragged  and  dirty  coffins. 
They  found  a  place  in  this  temple  of 
hme  by  cheating  the  worid. — Entaring 
the  eastern  part  of  the  abbey,  a  person, 
who,  like  Matthew,  sat  at  Uie  receipt  of 
custom,  demanded  sixpence.  Three  or 
foar  strangers  entering  at  that  instant,  he 
led  ns  die  same  round,  with  the  same  set 
of  words  and  tone  of  voice  diat  senF«  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  We  came  out 
together,  bnt  with  different  sensations; 
their  appetites  seemed  satisfied;  min%, 
from  a  taste,  was  become  keener.  I  re- 
peated the  modemte  fee,  and  obeerred  to 
onr  condnctor,  I  would  take  a  second 
view  without  troubling  him ;  and  wished 
to  be  left  to  my  own  reflections.  He 
willingly  consented.  I  returned  to  the 
dead  with  that  relish  with  which  a  man, 
recorering  from  sickness,  returas  to  the 
liTing.**  For  his  remarks  on  the  tombs, 
and  especially  the  wax-work  figures  of 
deceased  princes,  there  is  not  room  in 
this  place.  After  obsenrtng  upon  the 
effigy  of  Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  died  at  Rome,  in  1735,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  sajrs, — **  Three  or  four  feet 
on  the  duke's  nght,  stands  a  plain  wooden 
two-armed  chair.  None  of  the  furniture 
in  this  room  is  less  than  four  or  Hre  hun- 
dred years  old,  except  the  duke,  and  this 
chair.  The  Ifitter  was  made  for  the  coro- 
nation of  Mary  II.,  wife  of  king  William,  in 
1668.  Near  this  chair  stands  the  king's, 
in  which  all  the  English  sovereigns  have 
been  crowned  since  Edward  the  confessor. 
Thereappeared  no  difference  between  them, 
but  age.  The  antiquary,  who  values  mo- 
dern cash  less  than  ancient  timber,  would 
give  five  hundred  guineas  for  thb  vener- 
able piece  of  lumber,  which  has  supported 
the  British  crown,  in  its  highest  lustre, 
during  seven  hundred  years ;  but,  under 
Christie's  hammer,  at  a  common  auction, 
it  would  not  bring  more  than  eighteen 
pence.  Upon  the  frame  of  the  royal 
chair,  under  the  seat,  lies  the  famous 
coronation  stone,  brought  from  Scone; 
which  a  Scot,  with  a  serious  face,  will  tell 
us,  was  Jacob's  pillow,  on  which  he  lay 
all  night  in  the  open  field,  at  Bethel. 
When  authors  disagree  about  a  piece  of 
antiquity,  it  is  no  wonder  it  shoots  into 
fable.  Upon  this  sacred  stone,  however, 
all  the  kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned, 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Its  being 
hard  and  cold  might  very  well  suit  the 


brawny  posteriors  of  a  nortfaem  moittidi ; 
but  moaem  Imcury,  as  if  to  avoid  these 
two  insupportable  evils,  has  placed  it  a 
foot  below  llie  seat,  to  make  way  for  Uie 
velvet  cnshioB.  This  curious  slotie, 
w4iich  possesses  the  same  bewitching 
powers  as  the  chair  on  whidi  it  lies,  b 
called,  by  some  writers,  the  royal  tbraoe 
of  Scotland.  Patten  calls  it  a  msrble 
chair.  The  form,  if  it  would  bear  the 
name,  is  lbttisli,slNMit  two  feet  kHig^osH! 
broad,  and  six  inches  diiek.  Bnt  it  is 
widioet  form  or  comeUness ;  ia  jagged  in 
every  diiectioB,  as  if  broken;  b  of  a 
da^sh  cokr,  as  every  stoee  mutt  be 
which  has  lain  five  hundred  yaars  in  the 
smoke  of  Londoo ;  is  nearooe  IwiKired 
weight ;  and  is  much  like  the  atoees  we 
oftensee  in  a  rocky  field.  As  ike  Eajgiisfa 
and  the  Welsh  had  cut  one  another's  throets 
for  thirteen  hundred  yean,  Edward  I. 
wished  to  promote  a  enion  by  incorporat- 
ing them  into  one  people,  which  he  wisely 
emoted.  The  last  peaceable  tfe  hundred 
years  has  proved  toe  utility  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  animosity  between  England 
and  Seolland»  and  their  dreadfiil  devast- 
ations, whidi  had  continued  a  much 
longer  space^  wcited  the  same  wish,  hut 
|he  means  to  accomplish  it  were  not 
quite  so  pnident.  Even  the  man  without 
knowledge,  and  withont  reading,  will  dis- 
cover this  animosity,  by  seeing  Severas^s, 
or  Adrian's  wall,  or  by  only  heariog  the 
old  song  of  Chevy  chue.— All  wise  poli- 
ticians, who  mean  to  reduce  a  countiy, 
begin  with  sowing  dissentions.  A  nation 
firmly  united  is  not  easily  reduced ;  bnt 
we  have  long  been  told,  when  divided 
against  itself  it  cannot  stand^^-Edwardy 
under  the  idea  of  assisting  one  of  the 
parties,  carried  his  victorious  anas  twice 
through  Scotland,  and  reduced  it  to  the 
utmost  distress.  In  one  of  these  excur- 
sions he  seised  the  whole  regalia,  of 
mat  value,  and  brought  it  with  him  to 
London.  As  Edwanl  the  confessor's 
tomb  was  in  high  repute,  and  as  it  was  the 
practice  of  that  day  to  make  costly  offer- 
ings at  his  rikrine,  Edward  o4fored  at  this 
alur  the  whole  regalia  of  Scotland.  Every 
thing  of  value  has  been  long  sinee  carried 
away,  as  would  the  stone,  had  it  been 
silver.    Its  base  materials  .protect  if 


The  fiunous  stone  of  Scone,  though 
now  removed  to  Westminster,  and  in- 
closed in  a  chair  of  wood,  oh  which  the 
kings  of  England  and  Scotland  are  still 
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crowned,  is  well  knowD  to  have  been  an 
ancieot  stone  of  record,  and  most  solemn 
designation,  long  before  it  was  first  placed 
at  Scone.  Buchanan  affirms  that  it  for- 
merly stood  in  Argylshire ;  and  that  king 
Kenneth,  in  the  ninth  century,  transferred 
it  from  thence  to  Scone,  and  inclosed  it 
in  a  wooden  chair.  It  was  believed  by 
some  to  have  been  that  which  Jacob  used 
for  a  pillow,  and  to  have  travelled  into 
Scotland  from  Ireland,  and  from  Spain. 
But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  a 
tradition,  it  is  clear  that  before  the  time 
of  Kenneth,  that  is,  before  the  year  834, 
it  had  been  placed  simply  and  plainly,  as 
«  stone  of  great  import,  and  of  great  no- 
toriety, in  Argyleshire ;  and,  on  account 
of  the  feverence  paid  to  it,  was  removed 
by  Kenneth.  A  carious  investigation  of 
the  history  of  the  coronation  stone  may 
be  seen  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
vols.  li.  and  lii. 


Perforated  Stohes. 

Creeping  through  Tolmen,  or  perforated 
stones,  was  a  droidical  ceremony,  and  is 
practised  in  the  East  Indies.  Barlase 
mentions  a  stone  in  the  parish  of  Mars- 
den,  Cornwall,  through  which  many  per- 
sons have  crept  for  pains  in  their  backs 
and  limbs ;  and  many  children  have  been 
drawn  for  the  rickets.  He  adds  that  two 
brass  pins  were  carefully  laid  across  each 
other  on  the  top  edge  of  this  stone,  for 
oracular  purposes. 


Sleeping  on  Stones. 

Borlase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall, 
mentions,  as  a  relic  of  dmid  fancies  and 
incantations,  the  custom  of  sleeping  on 
stones,  on  a  particular  night,  in  order  to 
be  cured  of  lameness. 


December  6. — Day  breaks  . 

Sun  rises  .     . 

—  sets     .    . 

Twilight  ends 


A.  n. 

5  56 
8  1 
3  59 

6  4 


British  Museum 

On  the  7th  of  December  1784,  Mr. 
Hutton's  country  like  visit  to  the  British 
Museum  was  charactericed  by  a  different 
mode  of  reception  than  prevails  at  present. 


He  says,  ''Th6  British  Museum  Justly 
stands  in  the  first  class  of  rarities.  I  was 
unwilling  to  quit  London,  without  seeing 
what  I  had  many  years  wished  to  see,  but 
how  to  accomplish  it  vras  the  question ; 
I  had  not  one  relation  in  that  vast  me- 
tropolis to  direct  me,  and  only  one  ac- 
quaintance; bnt  assistance  was  not 
with  him.  I  was  given  .to  understand, 
that  the  door,  contrary  to  other  doors, 
would  not  open  with  a  silver  key ;  that 
interest  must  be  made  some  time  befbre, 
and  admission  granted  by  a  ticket,  on  a 
Suture  day.  ThU  mode  seemed  totally  to 
exclude  me.  As  I  did  not  know  a  right 
way,  I  was  determined  to  pursue  a  wrong, 
which  probably  might  lead  me  into  a 
right.  Assiduity  will  accomplish  weighty 
matters,  or  how  could  Obadiah  Roberts 
count  the  grains  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  I 
By  good  fortune  I  stumbled  upon  a  per- 
son possessed  of  a  ticket  for  the  next 
day,  which  he  valued  less  than  two  shil- 
lings, we  struck  a  bargain  in  a  moment, 
and  were  both  pleased.  And  now  I 
feasted  upon  my  future  felicity.  I  was 
uot  likely  to  forget  Tuesday  at  eleven, 
December  7,  1784.  We  assembled  on 
the  spot,'about  ten  in  number,  all  strangers 
to  me,  perhaps,  to  eadi  other.  We  b^ian 
to  move  pretty  £ut,  when  I  asked  with 
some  surprise,  whether  there  were  none 
to  inform  us  what  the  curiosities  were  as 
we  went  on  ?  A  tall  genteel  young  man 
in  person,  who  seemed  to  be  our  con- 
ductor, replied  with  some  warmth, '  What 
would  you  have  me  tril  you  every  thing 
in  the  Museum?  How  is  it  possible? 
Besides,  are  not  the  names  written  upon 
many  of  them  ? '  I  was  too  much  hum- 
bled by  this  reply  to  utter  another  word. 
The  company  seemed  infiuenced;  they 
made  haste  and  were  silent.  No  voice 
was  heard  bnt  in  whispers.  The  history 
and  the  object  must  go  together,  if  one 
is  wanting,  the  other  is  of  little  value. 
I  consideted  myself  in  the  midst  of  a 
rich  entertainment,  consisting  of  ten 
thousand  rarities,  but,  like  Tantalus,  I 
could  not  taste  one.  It  grieved  me  to 
think  how  much  I  lost  for  want  of  a  little 
information.  In  about  thirty  minutes  we 
finished  our  silent  ionmey  through  this 
princely  mansion,  wnich  wonld  well  have 
taken  thirty  days.  I  went  out  much 
about  as  wise  as  I  went  in,  but  with  this 
severe  reflection,  that  for  fear  of  losing 
my  chance,  I  had  that  morning  abruptly 
torn  myself  from  three  gentlemen,  with 
whom  I  was  engaged  in  an  interesting 
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conTenation,  had  lost  my  breakfast,  got 
wet  to  the  skin,  spent  half  a  crown  in 
coacb-hire,  paid  two  shillings  for  a  ticket, 
been  hackneyed  through  the  rooms  with 
▼iolence,  had  lost  the  little  share  of  good 
humor  I  brought  in,  and  came  away 
quite  disappointed. — ^Hope  is  the  most 
active  of  all  the  human  passions.  It  is 
the  most  delusiTe.  I  had  laid  more  stress 
on  the  British  Museum,  than  on  any  thing 
I  should  see  in  London.  It  was  the  only 
sight  Chat  disgusted  me. — In  my  visit  to 
Don  Saliero's  curiosities  at  Chdsea,  they 
furnished  me  with  a  book,  ezplaininff 
every  article  in  the  collection.  Here  I 
could  take  my  own  time  and  entertain 
myself." 

LovB  Chaemb. 
Theocritus  and  Virgil  both  introduce 
women  into  their  pastorals,  using  charms 
and  incantations  to  recover  the  affections 
of  their  sweethearts.  Shakspeare  re- 
presents Othello  as  accused  of  winning 
Desdemona  **  by  conjuration  and  mighty 
magic."-— 

Thoa  has  practised  on  her  with  fcul  chmmis  ; 
Abu'd  her    delicate    yoath  with    drags  or 

mineimb 
That  waken  motioa. 

She  it  abae'd,  etofa  from  me,  aad  comptcd 
By  apellt  and  medicines  bought  of  mooato- 

bankt. 

In  Gay*s  Shepherd's  Week,  these  are 
represented  as  country  practices. 
Strait  to  the  Apothecary's  shop  I  went. 
And  in  love-powder  all  my  money  qient, 
Behap  what  will,  next  Sunday  alter  prayers. 
When  to  the  ale-hoose  LobbaUa  rapairs. 
These  golden  flies  into  hit  mug  I'll  throw. 
And  loon  the  swain  with  fervent  love  shall 
glow. 

In  Love  Melancholy,  by  Dr.  Ferrand, 
8vo.,  Oxford,  1640,  it  is  said,  «  We  have 
sometimes  among  our  sillv  wenches,  some 
that  out  of  a  foolish  cunosity  they  have 
must  needs  be  patting  in  practice  some 
of  those  feats  that  they  have  received  by 
tradition  from  their  mother,  perhaps,  or 
nurse,  and  so,  not  thinking  fonooth  to  doe 
any  harme,  as  they  hope,  they  paganize  it 
to  their  own  damnation.  For  it  is  most 
certain  that  botanomancy,  which  is  done 
by  the  noise  or  crackling  that  kneeholme, 
box,  or  bay-leaves  make  when  thoy  are 
crushed  betwixt  one's  hands,  or  cast  into 
the  fire,  was  of  old  in  use  amoD'r 
the  Pagans,  who  were  wont  to  bruise 
poppy-flowers  betwixt  their  hands,  by 
this  meanes  thinking  to  know  their  loves : 


and  for  this  cause  Theocritus  cals  this 
hearb  TfXifiXoy,  quasi  ^Xi^iXoy,  sa  if 
we  should  say  tel-love."  Speakin;^  of 
the  ancient  love-charmes,  charactos,  amu- 
lets, or  such  like  periapses,  Dr.  Femnd 
says,  they  are  '*such  as  no  diristiaii 
physician  ought  to  use :  notwithstanding 
that  the  common  people  do  to  this  day 
too  soperstitioQsly  believe  and  put  in 
practice  many  of  these  paganish  devioea." 

Miss  Blandy,  who  was  executed  tamnj 
years  ago  for  poisoning  her  fiither,  per- 
sisted in  affirming  that  she  thought  the 
powder  which  her  villainous  lower, 
Cranston,  sent  hex  to  administer  to  htm, 
was  a  '*  love-powder,**  which  vras  to  con- 
ciliate her  father's  affection  to  the  captain. 
She  met  her  death  with  this  asseveration ; 
and  her  dying  request,  to  be  buried  cloee 
to  her  fiither,  seems  a  corroborating  proof 
that  though  she  was  certainly  the  cause 
of  his  premature  death,  yet  she  was  not, 
in  the  blackest  sense  of  the  word,  his 
wilful  murderer. 

In  <<The  Comical  Pilgrim's  Pilgrimnge 
into  Ireland,"  8vo.  1 723,  we  read :  **  They 
often  use  Philtres." 

The  following  is  found  in  Herrick's 
Hesperides, 

A  rAiinvi  or  an  aUayfar  love. 

If  so  be  a  toad  be  laid 

In  a  sheep-ekin  newly  flaid. 

And  that  ty'd  to  man  'iwfll  sever 

Him  and  his  afiections  ever. 


SiTTiHG  Cross  Leooed. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells  us,  that  to  ait 
cross-legged,  or  with  our  fingers  pectin- 
ated or  shut  together,  is  accounted  bad, 
and  friends  will  dissuade  us  from  it. 
The  same  conceit  religiously  possessed 
the  ancients ;  but  Mr.  Park  says,  "  To 
sit  cross-legsed  I  have  always  understood 
was  intended  to  produce  good  or  fortunate 
consequences.  Hence  it  was  employed  as 
a  charm  at  school,  by  one  boy  who  wished 
well  for  another,  in  order  to  deprecate 
some  punbhment  which  both  might  trem- 
ble to  have  incurred  the  expectation  of. 
At  a  card-table  I  have  also  caught  some 
superstitious  players  silting  cross-legged 
with  a  view  <m  bringing  good  luck."* 


December  7.—  Day  breaks    . 

Sun  rises  .     . 

—  sets     .     . 

Twilight  ends 
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VinNETTE  UPON  AN  ARTtSTS  CARD. 
I  hope  I  have  a  due  mom  of  lh«  tm-         Pietuips   of  cvenU  it 


t  esleemed  by 
I   attached   to    Ihe    business    and 

historical  picture,  that  huniei  of  life;    nhile  a  contemplative 

t  could  walk  away  from,  and  say  it  was  and  reflediTe  mind  isbetler  pleased  with  a 

wholly  satisfactory  as  a  subject,  and  per-  picture  of    children;   such   as    that,  for 

fecdy  well  executed.     Out  first'rate  pic-  instance,  by  Titian,  in  a   small  room  at 

tutes  are  deigned  to  illustrate  scripture,  Knonle.     Children  are  nearer  to  nature 

but  they  never  rise  to  my  notion  of  the  than  to  man.     Until  tlieir  intellect  is  suf- 

iceoes  and  characters  they  represent.   The  ficieotly  developed  for  his  use  and  abuse, 

highest   attempt  of  that   kmd   which   I  they    are    innocent.     He   perverts   their 

know  of  it  Jacob's  dream  by  Rembrandt,  faculties;   and  then  his  love  wanes  into 

That  effort  of  the  art  I  feel  mote  than  esteem  for  their  applicable  qualities.     The 

any   other;    and    neil    to    il,    perhaps,  man  of  the  world  sees  nothing  in  growing 

the  Adoration  by  the  same   artist,   who  trees  but  wood;   and   looks  at  his  lim- 

imparts  to  the  Tii^n,    uncomely  though  ber  account  with  more  pleasure  than  at  his 

■he  be,  a  mvlterious  veneration  for  her  oaks  and  elms,  till  they  are  felled.     On 

new-born    child,    unequalled    by    other  tlie  olherhBnd,the  lover  of  nature  has  no 

masten.   Still  these  are   only  endeavours  earthly  felicity  but  in  the  truth  of  nature, 

towards  efiecU  upon  the  mind,  which  &U  which  man  lives  to  belie.     The  skies  and 

inRnitelybelowouTofiectiontuponreading  sunsets  of  Claude,  the  clouds  of  Wilson, 

the  brief  account  of  the  patriarch's  vision,  the  gnea  lanes  of  Hobbima,  the  rustic 

and  the  simple  narrative  of  the  country  scenery  of  Gainsborough,  impart  unmixed 

people's   devotion.     Painting   is  incom-  delight.  We  derive  no  such  pure  gratifica- 

petent   to  pcurtray  Him  wlo  spake  as  tion  from  portraits,  even  of  estimable  per- 

neverman  spake  ;  aud  hence  every  canvas  sons,for  something  is  sure  toassociate  which 

on  which  He  appears,  fails  in  the  chief  reminds  us  of  human  infirmity.     In  his- 

personaga.  torical   pictures  wo  have   the  actions  ol 

«(i-                                         .._.■■  '  ■* 
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l>eiDgs  like  ourselTes,  and  their  tttrmoilt  formanoe.    The  pictures  were  finished, 

affoid   no    permanent  satisfaction.      As  and  critically    examined    by  competent 

paintings  they  are  imperfect;    and,    to  judges,  who  pronounced  them  of  equal 

avoid  the  offence  of  ooTious  fitults,  we  merit;    and  the  liberal  Dutchman  pre- 

admire  limbs  which  happen  to  be  true,  sented  to  each  artist  an  equal  sum  beyond 

the  fall  of  a  bit  of  drapeiy,  dark  shadows,  the  stipulated  price, 
and  rich  lights  thrown  in  for  effect.    We 
have  a  conviction  that  all  is  not  as  it  s-i=^^^^aa 


ought  to  be.     Men  and  their  works  have  StfCetltft^t!  fi 

no  claims  upon  such  intense  observation  «sw«mmi^*  o. 

as  the  landscape-painter  bestows  upon        8th  December  1824.     A  letter  of  this 

nature.  date  in  the  Times  newspaper  mentioiis^ 

Upon  ihe  card  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Delamotte  that  on  the  Monday  preceding^  abont  two 

junior,  drawing  master  of  Sandhurst,  who  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  shock  of  aa 

has  occasionally  favored  me  with  several  earthquake  was  very  sensibly  felt  at  Chi- 

subjecU  for  tlie  Year-Book^  there  is  the  Chester,  and  manv  of  the  inhabitants  ran 

preceding  sketch;  which,  as  I  have  not  intothe  streets  in  the  greatest  consternation, 

the    pleasure   to   know  Mr.  Delamotte  under  the  impression  that  their  dwellings 

personally,  he  will  doubtless  be  surprised  wens  actually  fail  ling.    Bells  in  the  houses 

to  find  thus  transferred.     Musing  upon  were  set  a  ringing,  and  the  window-blinds 

his  Vignette,  as  I  sat  in  my  viewless,  sun-  unrolled ;  attd  in  the  market-places  apples 

less,  town  apartment,  while  he,  perhaps,  rolled    off  the  stalls.      One    individual 

was  sketching  in  the   open  country,   I  states,  that  he  was  sitting  in  a  small  room, 

fell  to  imagining  the  sort  of  scenery  com-  and  distinctly  saw  the  walls  move  from 

-manded  by  the  hill  which  the  Berghem-  south  to  north  out  of  their  perpendicular^ 

like  figure  on  the  ass  is  descending— a  ^pd  as  instantaneously  resume  their  po- 

view  unaltered,  pr(]^bly,dirough  centuries  sition.    The  shock  lasted  from  three  to 

of  tine;  although,  under  the  variations  of  five  seconds.      It  was  felt  at  Arunde^ 

season  and  weather,  continually  changing  Aldwick,  Bognor,  Emswortb,  Havant,  and 

to  the  eye  of  a  landscape-painter.     With  places  adjacent 

one  ofBergbem's  pictures  before  rot  I  might        At  Portstflouth,  both  light  and  heavy 

have  realised  the  scene ;  or  perhaps  one  articles  of  furniture  were  in   a  tremor 

of  his  prints.    There  are  at  least  forty  for  about  four  seconds   of  time.      The 

masterly  sketches  of  landscapes  and  cattle  floors  seemed  to  heave  up  a  little,  and 

etched  by  himself;  and  at  Dulwich,  in  the  windows  shook  as  they  do  by  means 

the  first  room,  there  is  a  paintins  by  him,  of  heavy  gusts  of  wind  ;  bird-cages,  and 

opposite  to  another  by  Doth,  of  a  beau-  other  suspended  articles,  oscillal^  some 

tiful  wood-scene.      These  two  pictures  seconds  after  the  shock   had    subsided, 

are  alone  worth  a  walk  from  London  to  There  was  no  report,  nor  any  unusual  ap- 

see.     While  looking  at  them  it  may  be  pearance  in  the  sky,  or  about  the  sun,  at 

remembered  that  Berghem  and  Both  were  the  time ;   but,  during  the  morning,  the 

contemporaries  and   rivals.       A   burgo-  sky  had  been  filling  with  light  clouds^ 

master  of  Dort  engaged  Berghem  to  exe-  and  soon  after  the  shock  a  stratum  of  low 

cute  one  of  his  finest  works ;  at  the  same  electric  clouds  sprung  up  with  a  wind 

time  he  ordered  a  picture  from   Both ;  from  the  S.  W. ;  and  the  upper  stratum 

and  to  excite  their  emulation  he  promised  changed  from  grey  to  red  and  lake  colors, 

a  large  additional  sum  for  the  best  per-  some  time  before  the  sun  had  set 


The  Seasoit. 

Hear !  O  hear  ye  tlie  clangor  of  his  voice. 
And  the  peal  that  issueth  from  his  mouth  I 
Under  the  whole  heavens  is  his  flash ; 
And  his  lightning  unto  the  ends  of  the  eartli. 
After  it  pealeth  the  voice ; 
He  thundereth  with  the  voice  of  his  majesty  I 

Great  things  doeth  He,  surpaasins  knowledge ; 
Behold  I  He  saith  to  the  snow— be  I 
On  the  earth  then  fiiUeth  it ; 


'» 
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To  the  rain,  and  it  ftilleth — 

The  rains  of  his  might. 

Upon  the  labour  of  evei^  man  He  ]»atteth  a  teal : 

£?en  the  brute  kind  go  into  covert, 

And  abide  in  their  dwellings. 

From  the  utmost  zone  issueth  the  whirlwind : 
And  from  the  arctic  chambers,  cold. 
By  the  blast  of  God  the  frost  congealeth, 
And  the  expanse  of  the  waters^  into  a  mirror. 

He  also  loadeth  the  cloudy  woof  with  redundance ; 
His  effulgence  dispersetli  the  gloom. 
Thus  rerolveth  He  the  seasoiis  in  his  wisdom, 
That  they  may  accomplish  whatsoever  He  commandeth  thea, 
Over  the  face  of  the  world  of  earth. 
Constantly  in  succession,  whether  for  judgment 
Or  for  mercy,  He  causeth  it  to  take  place. 

Hearken  to  this,  O  Job  1  be  still. 
And  contemplate  the  wondrous  works  of  God. 
Dost  thou  know  how  God  ordereth  these  things  t 
How  the  light  giveth  refulgence  to  his  vapour  ? 
Dost  thou  know  of  the  balancings  of  the  clouds  ? 
Wonders — ^perfections  of  wisdom  ! 

Teach  us  how  we  may  address  Him, 
When  arrayed  in  robes  of  darkness ; 
Or,  if  brightness  be  about  Him,  how  I  may  commune. 
For,  shonld  a  man  then  speak,  he  would  be  consumed ! 
Even  now  we  cannot  look  at  Uie  light 
When  it  is  resplendent  in  the  heavens. 

And  a  wind  from  the  north  hath  passed  along  and  cleared  them. 
Splendour  itself  is  with  God  ! 
Insufferable  majesty ! 

Almighty! — we  cannot  comprehend  Himi-- 
Surpassing  in  power  and  in  judgment  1 

Job  trttmiated  by  Goon. 


windows  upon  sarsnet  or  transparent 
paper.— 6.  Straw  work  of  any  sort,  as 
nouses,  birds,  ^r  beasts. — 7.  Shell-work, 
in  sconces,  rocks,  or  flowers. — 8.  Quill- 
work.— -9.  Gum-work. — 10.  Transparent 
work. — tl.  Puff-work. — 12.  Paper-work. 
— 13.  Plate-work  on  timber,  orass,  or 
S$t$MbtV  9.  glass.  —  1 4    Tortoise  -  shell  -work.  —  1 5. 

^  T  f  %tr  Mould-work,  boxes  and  baskets. — 16.  Sil- 

Oekamental  Ladies   Woek.  ver  landskips.  - 17.   Gimp-work.  .-10. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Gaxette  of  December  Bugle-work. — 19.  A  sort  of  work  in  im> 
9, 1703,  is  the  following  advertisement  :=:  itation  of  japan,  very  cheap. — 20.  £m- 
**  Near  Dundee,  at  Dudhope,  there  is  to  broydering,  stitching,  and  quilting. — 21; 
be  taught,  by  a  gentlewoman  from  Lon-  True  point  or  tape'lace.^22.  Cutting 
don,  the  following  works,  viz. : — Wax-  glass. — 23.  Washing  gazes,  or  Flanders 
work  of  all  sorts,  as,  any  one*s  picture  lace  and  point. — 24.  Pastry  of  all  sorts, 
to  the  life,  figures  in  shadow-glasses,  fruits  with  the  finest  cutts,  and  shapes,  that's 
upon  trees  or  in  dishes,  all  manner  of  now  used  in  London. — 25.  Boning  fowlls 
confections,  fish,  flerii,  fowll,  or  any  thing  without  cutting  the  back. — 26.  Butter- 
that  can  be  made  of  wax. — 2.  Phtlligrim  work. — 27.  Preserving,  conserving,  and 
work  of  any  sort,  whether  hollow  or  flat,  candying. — 28.  Pickling  and  colouring. 
»— 3.  Japan-work  upon  timber  or  glass. —  — 29.  All  sorts  of  English  wines. — 30. 
4.   Painting  upon  glass.— 5.  Sashes  for    Writing  and  arithmetick. — 31.   Musick, 


h.     in* 

December  8. — Day  breaks    . 

.    6  67 

Sun  rises   .     . 

.     8    3 

—  sets      .     . 

.     8  58 

Twilight  ends 

.     6    3 
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and  the  great  end  of  dancing,  which  is  a 
good  carriage,  and  several  other  things 
too  tedions  here  to  be  montioned  :  Any 
who  are  desirous  to  learn  the  above  works 
may  board  with  herself  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  or  may  board  themselves  in  Dundee, 
and  may  come  to  her  quarterly/* — 

Upon  the  incidental  item  "  30.  Writing 
and  arithmetick,''  in  tlie  above  notice, 
Mr.  Chambers  sarcastically  observes,  "Fal- 
stalTs  tavern  bill  outdone!— three  shil- 
lings worth  of  sack  to  a  half-penny  worth 
of  bread  V* 


Scottish  Manners. 

Many  young  ladies  of  quality  were 
ent  to  reside  with,  and  be  finished  off  by, 
ne  hon.  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  lady  of  the  hon. 
Patrick  Ogilvie  of  Longmay  and  Inch- 
martin.  She  waa  suppoMd  to  be  the  best 
bred  woman  of  her  time  in  Scotland,  and 
died  in  1753.  Her  system  was  ver]r  rig- 
orous, according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  young  ladies  were  taught  to  sit  quite 
upright;  and  the  mother  of  our  informant, 
(one  of  the  said  young  ladies),  even  when 
advanced  to  nearly  her  eightieth  year, 
never  permitted  her  back  to  touch  the 
chair  in  sitting. 

There  is  a  characteristic  anecdote  of 
the  husband  of  this  rigorous  preceptress. 
He  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  earl 
of  Findlater,  who  greatly  everted  him. 
self  in  behalf  of  the  union,  and  who  ob- 
served upon  the  rising  of  the  last  Scot- 
tish parliament  <*  Now,  there  is  an 
end  of  an  auld  sang  V — ^The  younger  bro- 
ther had  condescended  to  trade  a  little 
in  cattle,  which  was  not  then  considered 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  a  Scottiib 

J  gentleman.  However,  the  earl  was  of- 
ended  at  the  measure,  and  upbraided 
his  brother  for  it.  **  Hand  your  tongue, 
man  I"  said  the  cattle  dealer,  **  Better  sell 
Dowte  than  sell  nations^'*  pronouncing  the 
last  word  with  peculiar  and  emphatic 
breadth.* 


GoLF^  Ban  D  y-Ba  LL. 

This  is  considered  by  Strutt  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient  games  at  ball  re- 
quiring the  assistance  of  a  club  or  bat. 
He  says,  **  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
the  Latin  name  Cambuca  was  applied  to 
this  pastime,  and  it  derived  the  denom- 
tnatioiiy  no  doubt,  from  the  crooked  club 


*  Chamben*t  Tntditioiu  of  BdiBbargh. 


or  bat  with  which  it  was  played  ;  the  bat 
was  also  called  a  bandy  from  its  being 
bent,  and  hence  the  game  itself  ia  fre>- 

?Qently  written  in  English  bandy-ball.*' 
t  should  seem  that  golf  was  a  fashionable 
game  among  the  nobility  at  the  coid- 
roencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
/ind  it  was  one  of.  the  exercises  with 
which  prince  Henry,  eldest  son  to  James 
I.,  occasionally  aroused  himself,  as  we 
learn  from  the  following  anecdote  re- 
corded by  a  person  who  was  present: 
''At  another  time  playing  at  goff,  a  play 
not  unlike  to  pale-maille,  whilst  his 
schoolmaster  stood  talking  with  anoUier, 
and  marked  not  his  highness  warning  him 
to  stand  further  off,  the  prince,  thinking 
he  had  gone  aside,  lifted  up  his  goff-club 
to  strike  the  ball ;  mean  tyme  one  stand- 
ing by  said  to  him, '  beware  that  you  hit 
not  master  Newton/  wherewith  he  draw- 
ing back  his  hand,  said,  *  Had  I  done  so, 
I  had  but  paid  my  debts.'  '*-^Golf  and 
foot-ball  appear  to  have  been  prohibited 
in  Scotland  by  king  James  II.,  in  1457 ; 
and  again  in  1491  by  James  IV.  The  bull 
used  at  this  game  was  stufied  with  very 
hard  feathers.  Strutt  says  that  this  game 
is  much  practised  in  the  north  of  England. 
Dr.  Jamieson  speaks  of.  it  as  a  common 
game  in  Scotland,  and  mentions  **  shinty, 
an  inferior  species  of  golf  generally 
played  at  by  young  people.*'  lie  adds, 
''  In  London  this  game  is  called  hackie.  It 
Beems  to  be  the  same  which  is  designated 
Not  in  Gloucestershire ;  the  name  being 
borrowed  from  the  ball,  which  is  made  of 
a  knotty  piece  of  wood.** 

In  the  <<SelecU  Poemata**  of  Or.  Pit- 
cairn  is  a  distich  **  In  n^dis  Joan.  Pater- 
soni/'  to  the  following  effect : 
Cum  victor  lado,  Scotis  qui  propnWfOsseC. 

Ter  trM  victores  post  redimitos  vnm, 
Patertomu,  humo  tunc  educebat  in  altun 

Banc  quae  victores  tot  talil  ana  dooras* 

The  lines  mav  be  thus  translated,  **  In  the 
year  when  Patersone  won  the  prize  in 
golfing,  a  game  peculiar  to  the  Scotch,  in 
which  Ikis  ancestors  had  nine  times  gained 
the  same  distinction,  he  raised  this  lofty 
house  from  the  ground, — a  victory  more 
honorable  than  all  the  rest.''  In  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review,  1774, 
is  this  note  concerning  Pitcaim's  epigram : 
**  It  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  recorded 
in  gold  letters  on  the  house  itself,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Canongate,  almost  oppo- 
site to  Queensberry  house.  It  is  probable 
that  what  the  doctor  means  as  a  jest,  Pa- 
tersone  believed  to  be  a  serions  panegyric." 
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But  tradition  gives  a  somewhat  different 
color  to  the  matter,  and  among  many  stories 
preserves  the  following,  which  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  Chambers  seems  the  roost  pro- 
bable. During  the  residence  of  the  ciukc 
of  York  in  Edinburgh,  he  frequently 
resorted  to  Leith  Links,  in'order  to  enjoy 
the  sport  of  gol6ng,  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  Two  English  noblemen,  who  fol- 
lowed his  court,  and  who  boasted  of 
their  expertness  in  golfing,  were  one  day 
debating  with  him  whether  that  amusement 
were  peculiar  to  Scotland  or  England; 
and  there  being  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  question,  it  was  proposed  to 
decide  by  an  appeal  to  the  game  itself; 
the  Englishmen  agreeing  to  rest  the  legi- 
timacy of  their  national  pretensions,  as 
golfers,  on  the  result  of  a  match  for  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  be  played  with  the 
duke  and  any  Scotsman  he  might  select. 
The  duke  aimed  at  popularity,  and, 
thinking  this  an  opportunity  for  asserting 
his  claims  to  the  character  of  a  Scotchman, 
and  for  flattering  a  national  prejudice, 
immediately  accepted  the  challenge.  He 
caused  diligent  enquiry  to  be  made  for 
an  efficient  partner  and  the  person  re- 
commended to  him  was  a  poor  man, 
named  John  Patersone,  a  shoemaker,  and 
the  best  golf-player  of  his  day,  whose 
ancestors  haa  been  equally  celebrated 
from  time  immemorial.  Patersone  ex- 
pressed great  unwillingnsss  to  enter  into 
a  match  of  such  consequence ;  but,  on 
the  duke  encouraging  him,  he  promised 
to  do  his  best.  The  match  was  played, 
in  which  the  duke  and  Patersone,  were, 
of  course,  victorious  ;  and  the  latter  was 
dismissed  with  an  equal  share  of  the  stake 
played  for.  With  this  money  he  imme- 
diately built  a  comfortable  house  in  the 
Canongate,  in  the  wall  of  which  the  duke 
caused  a  stone  to  be  placed,  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  family  of  Patersone,  sur- 
mounted by  a  crest  and  motto,  appro- 
priate to  the  distinction  which  its  owner 
had  acquired  as  a  golfer.  The  plain  flat 
slab  upon  which  Pitcairn's  epigram  was 
engraved,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  front, 
wsul  of  the  second  flat  of  the  house- 
though  the  gilding  has  disappeared. 
Under  the  distich  there  is  placed  a  singular 
motto,  viz.,  **  I  hate  no  person,"  which 
an  anagrammatical  transposition  of  the 
letters  contained  in  the  words,  "John 
Patersone.'^  The  coat  of  arms  is  placed 
near  the  top  of  the  house,  and  bears — 
three  pelicans  vulned — on  a  chief  three 
mullets   -cres,  a  dexter  hand  grasping  a 


golf-club — motto,  "Far  and  sure.**  Ac- 
cording to  Nisbet'sHistory,  the  family  arms 
of  the  Patersons  were  **  ihree  pelicans  feed- 
ing their,  young,  or,  in  nests,  vert,  wita 
a  chief,  azure,  charged  with  mollets 
Hrgent," 

Oolfing  is  an  amusement  of  considerable 
an^viMity  in  Scotland,  and, as  before  stated 
wan  ^h«  object  of  a  statute  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  (1457),  enacting  ''that  fute- 
ball  and  golfe  be  utterly  cryed  down,'' 
because,  it  would  appear,  these  amuse- 
ments interfered  with  the  practice  of 
archery,  which  the  policy  of  the  Scottish 
king  endeavoured  to  encourage,  for  the 
sake  of  better  competing  with  the  Eng- 
lish archers,  so  formidable  by  their  ex- 
fertness  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  Charles 
.  was  fond  of  golfing,  and,  during  his 
visit  of  1 642,  was  engaged  in  a  game  on 
Leith  Links,  when  the  news  of  ttie  Irish 
rebellion  reached  him;  which,  striking 
him  with  consternation,  he  instantly  left 
the  ground  in  his  carriage,  and  next  day 
proceeded  to  London.  His  son  James 
was  equally  '71I  r  *he  sport,  and  fre- 
quently playea  i^.  x^eith  Links;  which, 
was  the  principal  resort  of  golfers,  long 
before  the  Borough  Muir  became  hi  for 
the  game.  James  was  also  much  at- 
tached to  tennis,  which  was  then  a  more 
fashionable  amusement  than  golfing, 
though  it  has  latterly  given  place. — The 
common  called  Craigentinny,  a  piece  of 
waste  ground  which  once  skirted  the 
beach  opposite  Seafield  toll-bar,  and  is 
now  entirely  washed  away  by  the  sea,  was 
likewise  a  great  resort  among  golfers, 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Logans  of  Restalrig  had  a  piece  of  ground 
near  their  seat  at  Lochena,  appropriated 
to  their  own  amusement ;  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Canongate,  and  the 
courtiers  in  latter  times,  were  in  the  habit 
of  repairing,  after  the  possessions  of  the 
above  family  were  forfeited.  There  is  a 
tradition  preserved  among  the  descendants 
of  the  Logans,  who  are  considerable  pro- 
prietors in  Berwickshire,  that  Halburt 
Logan,  one  of  the  last  of  the  race  who 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
ancient  ^trimonial  territory,  was  one  day 
playing  here,  when  a  messenger  sum- 
moned him  to  attend  the  privy  council. 
Despising  this,  and  being  also  heated  by 
his  game,  he  used  some  despiteful  lan- 
guage to  the  officer,  who  instantly  went  to 
court  and  repeated  the  same ;  and  a  war- 
rant being  then  issued  by  the  incensed 
councillors,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason^ 
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be  wat  obliged  to  throw  down  .bis  club» 
mount  a  fleet  bone,  and  fly  to  England.* 


December  9. — Day  Breaki 
San  rises 
—  sets     .     . 
Twilight  endf 


h.  m. 

5  58 
8  3 
3  57 

6  3 


B$t$wAev  10. 

Stack  Coaches,  avd  Wagoofs. 

10th  December  1858.  Under  this  date 
there  is  entered  in  sir  William  Dugdale's 
Diary,  **  that  he  came  out  of  London  with 
Mr.  Prescot,  by  coach,  by  Aylesbury.*' 
Upon  this,  Mr.  Hamper  remarks  that 
stage-coaches  were  estaolished  about  thai 
time.  He  refers  to  a  paper  in  the  Ar- 
choaelogia  by  Mr.  Markland  for  an  inter- 
ne* :n{^  account  of  the  old  modes  of  con- 
vfc^unoe  in  England,  and  cites  as  follows, 
horn  the  **  Exact  Dealer's  Daily  Com- 
panion*' published  in  1720,  for  the  stage- 
coach travelling  then  greaUy  admired  on 
account  of  its  speed. 

"  By  stage-coaches  one  may  be  trans- 
ported to  any  place,  sheltered  from  fool 
weather,  and  foul  ways,  free  from  en- 
damaging one's  health  or  body,  by  haid 
jogging  or  over-Tiolent  motion ;  and  this 
not  only  at  a  low  price,  as  about  a  shilling 
for  CTery  five  mites,  but  with  such  velo- 
city and  speed,  as  that  the  posts,  in  some 
foreign  countries,  make  not  more  miles 
in  a  day:  for  the  stage-coaches  called 
flying-coaches,  make  forty  or  ftftv  miles 
in  a  day,  at  from  London  to  Oxford,  or 
Cambridge^  and  that  in  the  space  of 
twely^  hours,  not  counting  the  time  for 
dining,  setting  forth  not  too  early,  nor 
coming  in  too  late.^  The  method  and 
rate  of  driving,  or  rather  dragging,  for 
the  boasted  "velocity  and  speed''  may 
be  estimated  at  something  like  four  miles 
an  hour,  the  writer  esteems  "such  an 
admirable  commodiousness  both  for  men 
and  women  of  better  rank^  to  travel  from 
London,  and  to  almost  all  the  villages 
near  this  great  city,  that  the  like  hath  not 
been  known  in  the  world  I" 

This  vras  little  more  than  a  century 
ago;  and,  though  before  then  stage- 
coaches were  in  use,  yet  we  find  people 
**  of  better  rank,"  and  e^en  ladies  trar 


veiling  from  the  country  by  the  waggon. 
Mr.  Dttgdale  says, 

"I860.  Maich  13.  My  daughter 
Lettice  went  towards  Loodon  in  a  Co- 
ventry waggon."  Mr.  Hamper  observes^ 
"  This  mode  of  conveyance  was  possibly 
chosen  by  the  young  lady  as  attordin^ 
greater  security  and  comfort  than  the 
stage  coach,  or  permitting  her  to  carry  a 
larffer  quantity  of  luggage.  The  company 
of  friends  might  also  innuence  her  choice. 
Our  novelists  of  a  Later  period,  <rften  in- 
troduced the  scenes  which  a  stage-waggOD 
supplied  them  with." 


December  10. — ^Day  Breaks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets 
Twilight  ends 


h.  m. 
6  58 
8  4 
3  56 
6     3 


•  Chtmben's  Traditions  of  Bdiabai^h. 


BecetiArr  11. 

11th  December,  1753,  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers was  assassinated,  and  his ,  grand 
treasurer  mortally  womided,  while  they 
were  distributing  the  pay  to  the  soldiery 
in  the  court  yard  of  the  palace.  The  ring- 
leader of  six  desperadoes,  alter  receiving 
his  pay,  and  taking  the  Dey's  hand  to  kiss 
according  to  custom,  thrust  a  dagger  into 
the  Dey  s  breast,  then  fired  a  pistol  into 
his  side.  The  Dey  rising,  said,  "  Is  there 
none  among  ve,"  looking  at  his  attendants, 
'<  that  can  destroy  such  a  villain  V  and 
instantly  died.  At  the  same  time  fell  the 
treasurer,  who  received  a  pistol  ball  in  his 
collar  boine,  a  cut  wi&  a  sabre  across  his 
head,  and  other  wounds.  The  first  assas- 
sin, seizing  the  Dey's  turban,  and  putting 
it  on  his  own  head,  seated  himself  in  the 
chair  of  state,  and  began  to  haraneue  the 
Divan.  Brandishing  his  sabie  ne  de- 
clared how  he  would  govern,  what  powers 
should  feel  his  wrath,  and  what  glory  at- 
tend his  reign,  when  one  of  the  Chiauses, 
or  messengers  of  the  palace,  snatching  np 
a  carbine,  shot  him  dead.  He  had  been 
seated  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in 
which  time  his  associates  had  ordered  the 
DeVs  music  to  play,  the  drums  to  beat, 
and  the  guns  to  be  fired,  all  which  would 
infidlibly  have  been  done,  and  the  usur- 
per declared  sovereign,  had  he  kept  his 
place  but  a  few  minutes  longer.  This 
daring  attempt  vras  made  in  open' day  it 
the  presence  of  300  soldiers,  who  being 
unarmed,  as  is  the  custom  when  they  ap- 
proach their  sovereign,  ran  away  by  a 
private  back  door  for  fear  of  being  su»- 
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pected  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  con- 
spirators. The  Dey*s  guard,  who  waited 
without  the  gates  completely  armed,  were 
either  intimidated  by  apprehending  a 
revolt  of  the  whole  soldiery,  or  were 
shut  out  by  the  precaution  of  the  con- 
spirators. Ali  Bashaw,  the  Aga  of  the 
Spahis,  or  generallissimo,  was  imme- 
diately sent  for,  and  placed  in  the  seat  of 
the  murdered  £>ey ;  the  cannon  were  fired, 
and  in  one  hour's  time  things  were  re- 
stored to  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  the 
government  of  Algiers  was  in  as  much 
order,  and  as  firm  as  ever.* 


Sir, 


Old  Laws* 
[To  Mr.  Hone.] 


1  am  accustomed  to  seek  for 
amusement  in  odd  places.  The  other 
night  I  turned  over  some  volumes  which, 
to  common  readers,  would  not  appear 
likely  to  afibrd  recreation;  viz.  .the 
**  Statutes  at  Large  :'*  and  in  the  course 
of  my  pastime  I  noted  down  a  few  curious 
specimens  of  ancient  laws,  which  I  sub- 
join for  your  use 

I  am.  Sir, 
Yours  obliged, 

H.  W.  Lander. 
beptember  12th,  1827. 

Apparel, — No  servant  of  husbandries 
nor  common  labourer,  shall  weare  in  their 
clothing  any  cloth  whereof  the  broad  yard 
shall  pass  the  price  of  two  shillings  ;  nor 
shall  sufiier  tneir  wives  to  weare  any 
kerchefie  whose  price  exceedeth  twentie 
pence.  And  that  no  manner  of  person 
under  the  estate  of  a  lord  shall  weare  any 
ffowne  or  mantell,  unless  it  bee  of  such 
length,  that  bee  being  upright,  it 
shall  cover  his  buttocks,  upon  peine 
to  forfeit  twenty  shillings.— (22  Edw.  IV. 

cap.  1). 

Archery,'^Al\  sorts  of  men,  under  the 
age  of  forty  years,  shall  have  bows  and 
arrows,  and  use  shooting. — (3  Henry 
VIII.  cap.  3)-  No  bowyer  shall  sell  any 
bow  of  yew  to  any  person  between  the 
age  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  above  the 
price  of  twelve  pence.— (31  ibid.  cap.  9). 

Fati  Days.  —  Whosoever  shall,  by 
preaching,  teaching,   writing,    or    open 


speech,  notify  that  eating  of  fish,  or  for, 
bearing  of  fleshy  is  of  any  necessity  for 
saving  the  soul  of  man,  shall  be  punished, 
as  spreaders  of  false  news  are  and  ought 
to  be. — (5  Eliz.  cap.  5,  sec.  40). 

Gipseys. — ^All  persons  which  shall  be 
founa  in  company  of  vagabonds  calling 
themselves  Egyptians,  and  so  shall  con- 
tinue for  the  space  of  one  month,  shall  be 
judged  as  felons,  and  suffer  the  pains  of 
death. — (5  Eliz.  cap.  20,  sec.  3). 

Libels. — If  any  person  speak  any  folse 
and  slanderous  news  oi  tales  against  the 
queen,  he  shall  have  both  his  ears  cut  off 
And  if  any  person  shall  print  or  set  forth 
any  book  containing  any  matter  to  the  de  • 
iamation  of  the  queen,  or  by  prophecying, 
conjuration,  &c.,  seek  to  know  now  long 
the  queen  shall  live,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
a  felon.— (23.  Eliz.  cap.  2). 

Masks  and  Jfttminen.— Mummers  shall 
be  imprisoned  three  months,  and  fined  at 
the  justices'  discretion.  The  penalty  for 
selling  visors,  or  keeping  them,  is  to 
forfeit  twenty  shillings,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned at  the  discretion  of  the  justices. 
—(8  Heniy  VIII.  cap.  9). 

i^ins. — ^No  person  shall  put  to  sale  any 
pins  but  only  such  as  shall  be  double- 
headed,  and  have  the  heads  soldered 
fitft  to  the  shank  and  well  smoothed  ;  the 
shank  well  shaven ;  the  point  will  and 
round  filed,  canted  and  snarpened. — (34 
and  35  Henry  VIII.  cap.  6\ 

Witchcraft,  Sfc, — It  shall  be  felony  to 
practise,  or  cause  to  be  practised,  conju- 
ration, witchcraft,  enchantment,  or  sorcery, 
to  get  money ;  or  to  consume  any  person 
in  his  body,  members,  or  goods ;  or  to 
provoke  any  person  to  unlawful  love ;  or 
to  declare  where  goods  stolen  be ;  or,  for 
the  despite  of  Christ,  or  lucre  of  money, 
to  pull  down  any  cioaa^ — (33  Henry 
VIII.  cap.  8). 

Woollen  Caps.'^hW  persons  above  the 
age  of  seven  ]^ears  shall  wear  upon  sab- 
baths and  holidays,  upon  their  beads,  a 
cap  of  wool,  knit,  thicked,  and  dressed  in 
England,  upon  pain  to  forfeit,  for  every 
day  not  wearing,  three  shillings  and  four 
pence.— (13  Eliz.  cap.  19). 


Gcnileinan't 


e. 


December  II. — Daybreaks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets     .    . 
Twilight  ends 


h*  m* 

5  68 
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BIRCHINGTON,  ISLE  OF  THANET,  KENT. 


Ifot  til*  Y<*t  B«A.] 
FewLondoaen  have  iiot,at  some  tinie 
or  othei  "  bMn  (o  Margate,"  yei,  I  think 
1  EDIT  venture  to  auett,  there  are  few  of 
ita  Tiiiton  who  have  Tiiiled  the  pretty 
Tillage  of  BiTchiapon,  although  it  la 
(iluated  at  a  Tety  abort  distance  fnini  tbat 
town.  The  general  gkiety  and  amuK- 
menta  of  Margate  uaually keep  the  cockney 
within  ill  precincti.  He  has  left  LoodoD, 
and  is  at  a  "  watering  place,"  and  that  is 
enough  for  him,  who  when  at  home  scarce 
dreami  of  venturing  forth  from  the  city's 
qrecincts,  beyond  the  exteot  a  shilling 
lare  by  the  stage  will  carry  hitn. 
•■  SBborbu  viUu.  luihway  lidg  reticatt, 
That  drrid  Ih'incPHEhmcnl  of  oac  grow  inn 


Titht  bows,  neati;  uih'd,  lad  In  s  blaie 
With  all  a  Jnlj  sob's  collMwd  nya, 
Dfllight  the  cttisBn,  who  gsAiuiig  ihrn, 
BRSlhaclondiaf  dDStanitcilliitconntijair.' 
About  four  miles  west  of  Margale,  on 
the  coast,  is  situated  ihq  little  village  of 
Birchington,  remarkable,  like  most  othet 
places  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  for  its  anti- 
quity. It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Cinque  ports,  and  is  >u  adjunct  to  the 
town  and  port  of  Dover.  The  parish  U 
bounded  by  high  clitfa  of  chalk,  in  which 
are  several  large  apertures,  forming  con- 
venient passages  to  the  sea  side.  They 
are  generally  presumed  to  have  been 
worked  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling, 
niuch  of  which  "lair  trade"  has  been 
from  lime  immemorial  carried  on  in  that 
nri^hhonrhood. 
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Tho  village  ii  on  an  eminence,  and  in 
the  midst  stands  the  above  church,  the 
summit  of  which  commands  delightful 
prospects  of  the  surrounding  country  by 
sea  and  land,  with  a  particularly  fine 
view  of  Canterbury  cathedral,  which 
forms  a  conspicuous  object,  although 
twelve  miles  distant.  Birchington  church 
is  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  It  is  a  veiy 
handsome  building,  consisting  of  a  nave 
and  two  aisles,  with  three  chancels  be- 
yond, one  of  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  ancient  seat  of  Quexes  in  the  same 
parish,  and  was  kept  in  repair  by  the 
owners  of  that  estate.  Near  the  south 
chancel  is  the  tower  of  the  church,  on 
which  is  a  spire  of  much  service  to  ships 
at  sea,  as  a  land  mark,  on  account  of  its 
raised  situation.  In  the  tower  are  five 
bells.  In  the  windows  are  the  remains 
of  painted  glass  sufficient  to  show  that 
formerly  there  was  much  more.  The  in- 
terior of  the  church  contains  several 
ancient  and  very  fine  monuments,  belong- 
ing to  the  Quexes,  the  Nenmes,  and  the 
Chrispes ;  and  in  the  chancel  of  the  Quexes 
are  several  grave-stones.  There  are  brass 
plates,  and  other  memorials  in  good  pre- 
servation, with  effigies  of  numbers  of  the 
above  families,  and  other  ornaments.  The 
Quex  estate  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
— Powel,  Esq.,  who  resides  there,  and 
has  lately  raised  a  park,  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  has  built  a  handsome  tower, 
commanding  a  distinct  view  of  the  French 
coast.  The  church  of  Birchington  was 
anciently  one  of  several  chapels  belonging 
to  the  monastery  of  Monkton,  about 
three  miles  distant.  It  is  now  the  only 
one  remaining  of  that  religious  house  ; 
but  to  this  day  the  vicar  of  Monkton 
finds  a  curate  to  officiate  in  this  church. 
The  parsonage  of  Birchington,  including 
that  of  Woodchurch,  vras  many  years  ago 
let  on  a  beneficial  lease  for  a  long  term 
of  years  to  the  family  of  the  Bushells,  the 
living  lessee  is  Benjamin  Bushell,  Esq., 
of  Ckire  Court,  Monkton. 

B.  B.  K. 


jattmo^tt  12. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1653, 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  declared  protector, 
and  it  is  a  singular  coincidence  that 
James  II.  abdicated  the  throne  on  the 
same  day  in  the  year  1688. 


SORTES    ViRGILIAVJB. 

There  is  a  species  of  divination  per- 
formed by  opening  the  works  of  Virgil, 
&c.,  and  remarking  the  lines  covered  with 
the  thumb  the  instant  the  leaves  are 
opened,  by  which,  if  they  can  be  inter- 
preted in  any  respect  to  relate  to  you, 
they  are  accounted  prophetic.  This  cus- 
tom appears  to  have  been  of  very  ancient 
date,  and  was  tried  with  Homer  as  well 
as  Virgil.  They  who  applied  to  this  kind 
of  oracle  were  said  to  try  the  Sortes  Ho- 
meriest,  or  Sortes  VirgUiatuB,  King 
Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  tried  this  me- 
thod of  learning  his  fate,  and  to  have 
fcund  the  oracle  but  too  certain.  The 
lines  happened  upon,  were 

At  b«llo  andacis  popali  vezatos  et  annii, 
Finibns  extonit,  complexn  avaltus  Iali« 
Aaxiliam  imploret,  videatque  indigna  tuorum 
Funera  ^  nec^  cum  so  sab  leset  pacts  iniquiB 
Tradiderit ;  regno  aut  optatft  luce  fruator  : 
Sed  cadat  ante  diem :  mediftqae  inhtimatiu 
aren^ 

JEneidf  lib.  iv.,  1. 615. 

Tratulation. 

Bat  vex*d  with  rebels  and  a  stubborn  race. 
His  country  banish'd,  and  his  son's  embrace 
Some  foreign  prince  for  fruitless  succours  try 
And  see  his  friends  ingloriously  die : 
Nor,  when  he  shall  to  faithless  terms  submit. 
His  throne  enjoy,  nor  comfortable  light. 
But,  immature,  a  shameful  death  receive. 
And  in  the  ground  th'  unbury^d  body  leave. 

Dr.  Welwood  says  that  king  Charles  1. 
and  lord  Falkland,  being  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  made  this  experiment  of  their 
future  fortunes,  and  met  with  passages 
equally  ominous  to  each.  Aubrey,  how- 
ever, in  his  MS.  on  the  Remains  of  Gen- 
tilism,  tells  the  story  differently.  He 
says,  ^  In  December,  1648,  king  Charles 
I.  being  in  great  trouble,  and  prisoner  at 
Carisbrooke,  or  to  be  brought  to  London 
to  his  tryal,  Charles,  prince  of  Wales, 
being  then  at  Paris,  and  in  profound  sor- 
row for  his  father,  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley 
went  to  wayte  on  him.  Hb  highnesse 
asked  him  whether  he  would  play  at 
cards  to  divert  his  sad  thoughts.  Mr. 
Cowley  replied  he  did  not  care  to  play  at 
cards,  but,  if  his  highness  pleased,  they 
would  use  Sortet  VvrgUianm  (Mr.  Cowley 
always  had  a  Virgil  in  his  pocket) :  the 
prince  liked  the  proposal,  and  pricked  a 
pin  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  TKnied. 
The  prince  understood  not  Latin  well,  and 
desired  Mr.  Cowley  to  translate  the  verses, 
which  he  did  admirably  well.*' 
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Dr.  JohosoD)  in  bis  Life  of  Cowley, 
suspects  him  to  have  been  tinctured  with 
this  superstition,  and  to  have  consulted 
the  Virgilian  lots  on  the  great  occasion  of 
the  Scottish  treaty,  and  that  he  gave  credit 
to  the  answer  of  the  oraclp.* 


December  li. — ^Day  breaks . 
Sun  rises 
—  sets  ,     . 
Twilight  ends 


ha    in* 

5  59 
8  5 
3  55 

6  1 


Bf  ceittbn;  13. 

Celestial  Appearancbs. 

At  this  season  the  southern  heaven 
presents  a  very  beautiful  appearance 
through  the  night  About  ten  o'clock 
the  Pleiades  and  Aldebaran  are  approach- 
ing the  meridian.  Capella  is  nearly  on 
the  zenith ;  lower  down  in  the  south-east 
is  Sirius,  distinguished  by  its  brilliancy ; 
above,  and  a  little  more  east,  is  Procyon; 
still  higher  up  and  further  east  are  the 
two  stars  of  Gemini,  while  the  beautiful 
constellation  Orion  holds  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  above,  in  the  south-south- 
easuf 


December  13. — Day  breaks  5  59 

Sun  rises     ..85 

—  sets .    .    .     3  55 

Twilight  ends  .    6    1 

Brremftet  14. 

Approach  op  Christmas. 

A  writer  in  the  Worcester  Journal 
says,  *'  Happiness  now  spreads  through  the 
country  lite  an  epidemic,  and  all  parties 
cordially  agree  in  preparing  to  greet  old 
Christmas  with  a  hearty  welcome.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  faculty  of  the  human  mind, 
that  we  are  always  enabled  to  garnish  past 
occurrences  with  every  pleasure  and  with 
every  scene  of  joy  in  connexion  with 
them;  while  every  circumstance  that 
might  at  the  time  have  cast  a  momentaiy 
gloom  over  the  scene  is  buried  in  conve- 
nient oblivion.  I  tecoUect,  when  I  was 
quite  a  boy,  vrith  what  delightful  feelings 
I  — — *- 

*  Brand. 

t  Dr.  Forttf  r^f  Perennial  Calendar. 


I  accompanied  my  uncle  to  his  parish 
church  for  the  first  time  on  Christinas 
day ;  with  spirits  light  and  buoyant,  and 
free  from  every  care ;  for  the  cares  of  a 
young  heart  are  as  traces  upon  the  sea 
sand,   which    each   returning    wave  of 
pleasure  washes  away.     I  never   shall 
lorget  with  what  pleasure  I  gazed  upoa 
the  villagers  dressed  out  in  their  Sunday 
finery,  vrith  healthy  smiling  faces,  as  they 
gossipped  in  groups,  or  strolled  along 
the  well-known    path  to  church.    The 
scenery,  too,  was  imposing.  The  church 
stands  upon  a  high  ground,  and  com- 
mands one  of  the  finest  prospects  that  the 
^e  can  behold.    On  the  one  hand,  the 
nver  is  seen  appearing  and  disappearing 
from   its  dark  deep  channel,  while,  on 
the  other,  the  ancient  castle  of  die  Neidlles 
stands  in  gloomy  grandeur  amidst  bound- 
less forests  of  o^  coeval  with  itself, 
and  fiir  to  the  west,  the  Border  moan> 
tains  tower  like  a  ridge  of  doods  along 
the  horizon.    The  church  is  one  of  those 
quaint  old-fashioned   buildings  of  «kj 
stone  so  common  to  the  north  of  England ; 
and,  as  you  enter  the  low  portal,  you  are 
struck  with  the  reverend  appearance  of 
the  interior— the  old   oaken  pews  and 
benches,  all  cat  and  carved  into  most 
ni^sterious   hieroglyphics,   with  a  sprig 
of  holly,  emblematic  of  the  season,  stuck 
in  the  comer  of  each. — What  heart  does 
not  dilate,  with  mingled  pleasure  and  re- 
gret, at  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  of 
eariy  life;  of  the  many  happy  Christmas 
evenings  spent  in  the  society  of  those 
who  were  dearest  to  us    upon  earth  ; 
where  the  yule-cloff  biased  oright,  and 
jent  its  cheering  mfluence  round    the 
jocial  circle;  and  where  happiness  was 
reflected    from  every  ftM!e— the  school- 
boy, eager  at^d  impetuous  in  all  his  holi- 
day games  and  tricks— the  young  and 
tender  female,  sitting  in  sweet  retreating 
modesty,  or  blushing  and  smiling  in  all 
the  charms  of  innocence  and  budding 
beautv— all  remind  us  of  '  days  of  other 
years.^    I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  of 
saluting  the  joyful  season  as  it  passes, 
and  heartily  wishing  all  my  kind  readers 
a  full  enjoyment  of  its  pleasures.'' 


December  U.«— Day  breaks  . 
Sun  rises 
—  sets  .  , . 
Twilight  ends 


h.  nk« 

5  59 
8  6 
3  54 

6  1 
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SccmArr  15. 

Ckustmab  at  thx  Temple. 

December  15,  1641,  Mr.  Evelyn  says 
in  his  Diary,  **  I  was  elected  one  of  the 
comptrollers  of  Uie  Middle  Temple  revel- 
lers, as  the  fuhion  of  the  young  gentle* 
men  and  students  was,  the  Christmas 
being  kept  this  year  with  great  solemnity." 


h«  m. 

December  15. — Day  breaks 

.     6     0 

Sun  rises 

.     8     6 

—  sets 

..     3  54 

Twilight  ends 

.     6     0 

**  Twice  eight  is  sixteen. 


>» 


a  rbmbmbramcb  op  bight  tears. 

Bt  Thomas  Atkinson. 
(Ffom  the  BdiiUMryh  LUsrary  JommL) 

A  voice  comet  o'er  the  waves  of  Time, 
A  sanbeam  from  behind  the  past ; 

Around  my  heart  old  feelings  climb 
With  tendrils  fast ; 

While  through  the  rainbow  drops  of  team. 

Half  bright,  half  sad— I  scan  eight  yeais. 

Eight  years  I — ^bat  liUle  more  than  thrice 
That  snm  of  time  my  life  bath  told  ; 

And  yet  my  heart,  as  with  a  vmoe, 
Says  I  am  old. 

For  o'er  it  crowding  joys  have  swept. 

And  griefs  their  tzailing  lengths  have  crepu 

Eight  years  ! — if  by  emotions  strong 
We  measured  out  the  march  of  time. 

Then  I  can  never  live  as  long,  ^ 
Though  seventy  times  the  chime 

Of  birth-day  bells  ring  in  my  ear — 

As  that  thxoiig'd  space  of  joy  and  fear. 

Yet  'tis  but  yesterday,  'twould  seem. 
Since  first  I  saw  the  queen-like  form. 

Which,  like  the  memory  of  a  dream. 
In  calm  or  storm. 

Hath  haunted,  ay,  and  Uess'd  me  too. 

And  given  my  web  of  life  its  hue. 

Then  from  the  prison  of  my  breast 
My  heart  first  wing'd,  and  upon  you 

At  parting  took  its  earliest  rest ; 
And  if  it  flew 

A  moment  thence,  in  pleasure's  search, 

It  gladly  sought  again  its  perch. 

And  there  'twill  bide,  if  shelter  meet 
And  cloudless  kindness  keep  it  warm  ; 

Till  love  hath  left  no  pulse  to  beat, 
Or  friendship  can  no  longer  charm  : 

It  rests'twixt  you  and  Death ;  and  Fate 

May  make  that  eighty  yearn— or  eight  I 


h.  m» 

December  lO.—Day  breaks 

.     6     0 

Sun  rises  .     . 

.     8     7 

—  sets      .     . 

.     3  53 

Twilight  ends 

.     6 
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BtttnO^tv  17. 

Unlucky  Dat. 

There  be  days  lucky  and  unlucky ;  rnd 
this  must  be  reckoned  one  of  days  un- 
lucky ;  for,  of  mishap,  nothing  falleth  to 
it  in  the  Year  Book;  wherefore  be  it 
noticed  by  fiotes  of  ill  luck — viz. 

ICnives,  Scizzabs,  Razors,  &c. 

Grose  says,  it  is  deemed  unlucky  to 
lay  one's  knife  and  fork  crosswise :  crosses 
and  misfortunes  are  likely  to  follow. 

We  read  in  Gay's  second  Pastoral  of 
the  Shepherd's  Week  : 

But  woe  is  me  I  such  presents  luckless  prove. 
For  knives,  they  tell  me,  always  sever  Love. 

This  accords  with  the  vulgar  supersti- 
tion that  it  is  unlucky  to  give  a  knife, 
scizzars,  razor,  or  any  sharp  or  cutting 
instrument  to  one's  mistress  or  friend,  as 
they  are  apt  to  cut  love  and  friendship. 
To  avoid  tne  ill  effects  of  such  a  present, 
a  farthing,  a  pin,  or  some  trifling  recom- 
pence  must  be  taken. 

To  find  a  knife  or  razor  denotes  ill 
luck  and  disappointment  to  the  party.* 

h.  m. 
December  17. — Day  breaks  6    0 

Sun  rises  ..87 
—  sets  ...  3  53 
Twilight  ends  .    6    0 


Stttmhtv  18. 

Mansion  House,  London. 

December  18,  1735.  — A  civic  dis- 
cussion respecting  a  residence  for  the 
Lord  Mayor,  is  recorded  in  the  His- 
torical Chronicle  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  in  the  following  lines. 

At  Guild-hall  fierce  debates  arose, 
Twixt  common  council  friends  and  fo  s. 
About  a  lord  mayor's  mansion  house. 
Some  were  for  having  it  erected 
At  Stock's  market,  as  first  projected. 
But  others,  nor  their  number  small, 

Yoted  for  market  Leaden  hall. 

- 

*  Brand. 
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Ono  of  the  placM  all  agrMil 
Should  for  that  pwrpoee  be  decreed. 
Whence  tpringt  that  etrife  we  are  i'  th*  dark 

yet. 
Whether  to  keep  or  make  a  market ; 
And  on  th'  affair  all  can  be  said. 
They  differ  but  aa  stocks  and  lead. 


[From  the  M8.  above  referred  to.] 

Particulars   of   Charter-housb    Al- 
lowance TO  Pensioners. 


Summer  Season. 
Moftday  .     .     .     Roast  mutton 


The  Charter  House. 

In  the  city  of  London,  between  St. 
John's-street  on  the  west,  Goswell-street 
on  the  east,  Long-lane  on  the  south,  and 
Wilderness-row  on  the  north,  stands  the 
Charter-house,  an  edifice  originally  pur- 
chased for  the  burial  of  those  who  died 
of  the  plague  in  1349.  Here  sir  Walter 
Manny  founded  a  Carthusian  monastery, 
which,  by  corruption  of  the  French  term, 
CkarireuXf  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Charter-house.  It  shared  the  common 
fate  of  religious  houses  at  the  dissolution, 
and  in  1611  was  purchased  by  Thomas 
Sutton,  esq.,  citizen  and  girdler,  a  rich 
old  bachelor,  for  £l3,000.  He  fitted  up 
the  house  at  an  expense  of  £7000,  and 
endowed  the  hospital  and  school  with 
fifteen  manors  ana  other  lands,  yielding 
£4493  19«.  lO^if.  annually,  as  a  charita- 
ble foundation,  guaranteed  by  letters 
patent  of  James  I.,  and  confirmed  by 
parliament.  The  income  has  since  largely 
mcreased. 

When  Noorthouclc,  who  may  be  deem- 
ed the  best  historian  of  London,  wrote  in 
1773,  the  Charter-house  maintained  eiffhty 
pensioners.  According  to  the  founder^ 
direction  they  "  aught  to  be  decayed 
gentlemen,  merchants,  or  soldiers.'*  The 
pensioners  are  provided  with  apartments, 
and  all  necessaries  except  clothes,  instead 
of  which,  in  Noorthouck's  time,  each  was 
allowed  a  cloak,  and  £7  per  annum. 
Their  allowances  in  1800  are  stated  below, 
from  an  official  MS. 

Besides  the  adult  pensioners  there  are 
forty-four  boys  supported  in  the  house, 
where  they  are  well  lodged  and  classically 
instructed.  Twenty-nine  of  these  are 
sent  as  students  to  the  Universities,  with 
an  annual  allowanoe  of  £20  each,  for 
eight  years.  Others  are  apprenticed  to 
trades,  with  a  fee  on  binding  of  £40  for 
each.  Nine  ecclesiastical  preferments  in 
the  patronage  of  the  ^vemors  are  con- 
ferred, by  the  constitution  of  the  founda- 
tion, upon  those  who  derive  education 
from  it.  Both  pensioners  and  youths  are 
received  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  governors,  who  appoint  in  rotation. 


Tuesday  . 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday  . 
Sunday    . 


Roast  veal. 

Boiled  mutton.     %  ^ 
Roast  beef.  ^  'Z 

Boiled  mutton,      g-^ 
Flank  beef.  »3  ^ 

Roast  beef  and  boiled 
mutton ;  with  plumb- 
puddings    the  winter 
six  months. 
Winter  Season. 
The  same  as  above,  excepting  Tuesday ; 
then  they  have  roast  or  boiled  pork. 

Every  Saints  day  in  the  year,  plumb- 
pudding. 

Michaelmas-day,  roast  geese. 
Founder*s-day,  fowls,  bacon,  wine,  and 
strong  beer. 
Shrove -Sunday,  calves-head  and  bacon. 
F«aster*Sunday,        do.  do. 

Christmas-day,      a    mince-pie     each 
man. 

Fresh  butter,  one  pound  and  a  quarter 
per  week,  each  man. 
Two  quarts  of  beer  per  day,  do. 
Michfluelmas,  three  sacks  of  coals. 
Christmas,  do.  do. 

Candles,  thirteen  pounds. 
Cash,  fourteen  pounds  per  annum. 
Allowed '  to  go  where  they  please  two 
months  in  the  year,  with  three  shillings 
per  week,  while  absent. 


Exeter  in  mt  Youthful  Dats. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Recollections  of  Exeter  in  my  youthful 
days,  ye  shall  stand  forth — faithfully 
portrayed — ^in  black  and  white  1  Fair 
city  I  thou  art  endeared  to  me,  by  re- 
membering that  within  thy  walls  and 
their  precincts  I  spent  the  best  years  of 
my  boyhood — from  seventeen  to  nineteen 
-—when  every  scene  pleased,  and  few 
circumstances  inflicted  mental  pain  on 
the  mind ;  when  I  possessed  innocency, 
health,  and  high  spirits  >  and  sikfficient 
affluence  to  obtain  every  object  of  my 
simple  wishes  and  humble  desires.  I 
cherish  fond  thoughts  of  the  simplicity  of 
manners  and  unostentatious  hospitality  of 
thy  worthy  citizens ;  who,  generally  in 
easy  circumstances,  and  many  of  them 
opulent,  save  every  one  a  hearty  family 
welcome  m  the  good  old  country  fashion 
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of  the  ten  of  1782,  when  the  substantiality 
of  the  furnitare  and  of  the  table  were  as 
like  the  plain  honest  feelings  of  the  people 
as  the  tastier  and  flimsier  fittings  of  our 
present  apartments  and  the  kickshaw  fare 
of  our  genteel  entertainments  are  similar 
to  the  heartless  invitations  and  manners 
of  modern  society. 

There  was  something  very  picturesaue 
and  pleasant,  allow  me  to  say,  in  the  full 
made  broad-cloth  coat,  with  its  full  but- 
toned cuff  and  ample  skirts,  and  the 
bushy  or  curled  wig  of  an  old  gentleman  ; 
and  in  the  brocaded  hoop-gown  and  deep 
ruffles,  and  the  lappets  and  laced  moo 
cap  of  an  old  gentlewoman :  aye,  and  in 
their  good-humcred  sedateness  and  quiet 
stateliness  too.  The  stout  gold-headed 
cane  of  the  one,  and  the  long  ivory- 
headed  ebony  walking-stick,  sometimes 
umbrellaed,  of  the  other,  were  worth  a 
whole  ocean  of  switches  and  parasols- 
jaunty  things,  some  of  them  useful  in  their 
way,  but  wholly  unknown  and  unthought 
of  in  those  honest  and  comfortable  times. 

**  Why,"  say  you,  **  more  honest  and 
comfortable  times?"  I  will  tell  you. 
People  were  then  less  sophisticated; 
every  one  knew  and  kept  his  own  proper 
sphere  and  station :  the  maxim  was 
<<  custom  to  whom  custom  was  due, 
honor  to  whom  honor."  No  one  ap- 
proached so  familiarly  towards  another 
that  stood  before,  or  rather  above  him,  as 
to  tread  down  the  heel  of  his  neighbour's 
shoe.  The  gentleman  made  his  politest 
bow  to  the  gentleman  on  meeting  him; 
the  tradesman  kindly  saluted  the  trades- 
man in  passing;  the  common  people  of 
both  sexes  had  ever  something  to  say 
civil  or  cheerful  to  one  another ;  and  no 
lad  would  pass  by  his  elder  or  superior 
without  touching  his  hat,  or  making  a 
mpectful  bow  to  him :  nor  were  the  little 
lasses  forgetful  of  their  pleasing  smiles 
.  and  reverential  curtsies. 

Besides,  in  those  days,  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  beef,  veal,  mutton,  and  pork,  were 
to  be  bought  at  threepence,  and  the 
primest  pieces  of  meat  at  fourpence  a 
pound,  a  goose  for  two  shillings  or  half  a 
crown,  ducks  and  fowls  at  eighteen  pence 
the  couple,  fresh  butter  at  five  pence  a 
pound,  nnd  boat  loads  and  cart  loads  of 
all  sorts  of  fish  (from  Starcross  and 
Torbay).  Oh  !  if  they  could  have  known 
the  give-away  prices  they  were  to  be  sold 
for,  they  would  have  wept  themselves  to 
salt  water  again.  And  these  good  things 
were  washed  down  too  with  prime  cyder 


at  a  guinea  only  the  hogshead.  Money 
was  as  plentiful  as  hops,  and  no  one  com- 
plained,  for  no  one  wanted. 

Exeter,  dear  Exeter !  thou  art  spread 
out  as  a  map  to  my  mind's  eye — where 
shall  I  begin?  Thy  long  High  Street 
(and  in  describing  that  I  am  nearly  por- 
traying most  of  thy  other  thoroughfares), 
thy  long  High  Street,  I  say  asain,  with 
its  ancient  gateways,  rich  wiUi  statues 
and  battlements  (but  now  removed  and 
obliterated \  its  roomy  and  extensive  old- 
fashioned  nouses,  with  their  gable  ends, 
their  grotesque  and  fancifully  ornamented 
fronts,  with  their  long  and  bowed  out 
windows  extending  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  building,  with  their  loxenged-paned 
leaded  casements,  and  each  higher  floor 
projecting  out  one  above  the  other,  that 
from  the  near  approximation  of  the  upper 
stories,  many  opposite  neighbours  witnout 
much  effort  mignt  coidially  shake  hands 
with  each  other — this  was  the  appearance 
fifty  years  ago  of* parts  of  Exeter  High 
Street,  where,  on  the  three  weekly  market 
days,  all  the  good  things  of  the  mrm,  the 
orchard,  and  the  dairy  were  wont  to  be 
spread  out  in  double  rows,  from  one  end 
of  it  to  the  other ;  and  all,  all,  and  each 
and  every  article  and  morsel  weip  bought 
up  and  carried  home,  and  ere  the  next 
market  day,  roasted,  ^ked,  fried,  broiled, 
boiled,  or  stewed,  served  up  and  eaten,  to 
the  ample  satisfaction  and  sustenance  of 
thy  honest  good -hearted  citizens,  their 
friends,  and  visitors. 

Such  were  the  inhabitants:  and  such 
the  abundant  providance,  that  the  sur- 
rounding country  supplied  for  bodily 
wants  and  necessities :  And  this  fulness 
of  supply  and  enjoyment  no  doubt  mainly 
tended  to  the  establishment  and  preserva- 
tion of  genuine  sociality,  good  manners, 
and  good  humor.  The  broad  cloth  large 
coats,  and  brocaded  hoop  gowns,  the 
goodly  wigs,  and  the  laced  mob  caps,  the 
precious  metal-headed  canes,  and  the 
ladies'  tall  walking-sticks,  have  disap- 
peared witli  the  portly  well-behaved  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  comely  cheerful  gentle- 
women, the  obliging  tradespeople,  and 
the  well-behaved  boys  and  g^rls.  Most 
of  these  kind-hearted  creatures  are  gone, 
and  so  I  fear  is  much  of  the  means  of 
cheap  marketing,  which  I  have  already 
hinted  at  as  a  primary  cause  of  honesty 
of  character,  good  behaviour,  and  good 
humor.  The  supply  with  which  a  kind 
providence  has  so  blessed  Devonia's 
fertile  hills  and  vales  I  doubt  not  is  at  this 
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day  at  fallr  abundant;  yet,  T  fear  me,  is 
to  be  fmrehated  only  at  treble  the  prices 
of  tbe  lutppy  old  days  I  hare  been  de- 
scribing. 

These  good  old  times,  I  say,  I  ha?e  no 
doabt  had  corresponding  effects  on  the 
temper  as  well  m  on  the  manners  of  the 
people.  Indepemlence  and  comfortable 
circumstances  will  impart  elasticity  of 
spirits  and  feelings  of  benevolence.  A 
tradesman's  child  Is  nsually  better  tem- 
pered and  better  behaved  than  a  poor 
man's  child ;  and  a  gentleman's  son  has 
usaally  more  civility  of  manners  than 
either.  Comfort  prompts  to  cleanliness, 
and  cleanliness  tends  to  engender  self- 
respect:  and  a  laborer^s  child  with 
plentiful  meals,  and  a  cleanlv  and  com- 
rortable  home,  will  be  civil  and  respeclfuL 

Fifty  years  ago  was  the  golden  age  for 
wigmakers.     It  was   a   goodly  sim!    a 
pleasant  sight  to  behokl  on  a  gahhday 
the  members  of  ibe  aodent  and  loyal 
corporation  of  Exeler  in  grand  procession 
preceded  by  the  town  cryer,  the  city 
waits,  the  trades'  companies  in  their  bom- 
baseen  gowns,  with  their  pennons  and 
banners  displayed,  and  the  mayor,  re- 
corder,  and  aldermen,  in  their  scarlet 
furred  robes,  every  soul  of  them  looking 
gravely  and  worshipful    in    their    ftill- 
bottomed  bushy  wigs.     Indeed,  I  am  of 
opinion,  with  the  honest  bather,  that  there 
have  been  neither  cheap,  nor  good,  nor 
truly  honest  times  in  England  since  wigs 
went  out  of  iltthion ;   and  that  they  are 
the  only  things  that  effectually  distinguish 
man  from  the  monkey  tribe.     I  never 
have  a  chubby  nor  an  angular  face  with 
only  a  few  stray   hairs  upon    its  anui 
popped  under  my  nose,  but  i  am  reminaed 
of  tne  vacant  grinning  visage,  and  sleek 
poll  of  an  old  baboon. 

'^And  who,"  say  you,  ^were  these 
honest,  good  humored,  kind-hearted 
people?  What  were  they?  You  have 
oeen  speaking  of  gentlemen  and  trades- 
men, and  common  people,  as  if  they  were 
all  of  one  family ;  and  somehow  or  other 
closely  akin  to  one  another  1"  Why,  I 
answer,  they  were,  in  the  first  or  higher 
parade,  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  small  but 
independent  fortune ;  merchants  trading 
largely  to  tbe  Mediterranean ;  substantial 
clothing  manufacturers  (for  Exeter  then 
had,  and  most  likely  now  has,  a  lanre 
share   in   the  manufacturing  of   s«rges. 


keiaeys,  8co.* ;)  the  heads  of  tfie  custom- 
house and  excise  departments ;  naval  and 
military  oAoais  retired  from  the  service ; 
the  di^ilaries  of  tbe  cathedral,  and  tlie 
parochial  clergy  (nineteen    of  them     I 
think)  and  their  ftunilies.     And  never 
must  be  forgotten,  when   •["^^^"g    of 
Exeter,  its  harmonious  Jadcson,  the  ce- 
lebrated musical  composer  and  organist 
of  the  cathadral  church ;  and  its  classic 
Downman;    and    its    physicians,     the 
doctora  Glasse  and  Oakes,  clad  in  their 
fall-bottomed   wigs    and  ample    scarlet 
roqnelanrs.    Nor  can  I  here  omit  men- 
tioning those  two  veiy  contrasting  natives 
of  gay  France,  the  little  corpulent  worthy, 
Louis  (the  father  of  the  gallant  admiral 
asd  baronet),  the  very  genius  of  good 
breeding  and  good  humor,  who  instructed 
with  all  the  grace  and  agility  of  a  Dcs- 
tisyis   or   a   Vestris,    hs3f    the   youn^ 
people  of  IscA,-)  in  the  varieties  of  the 
spr^lfady  dmue;  and  (though  more  pro- 
perly assorting  with  another  class  of  citi* 
sens)  the  volatile  and  vrai  rattembie  cari- 
caiura  of  his  Gascon  countrymen,  tfie 
tally  lean,  martial  bearing,  Mons.  Peter 
Herbert,  the  celebrated  teacher  of  the 
Umgue  fran^ii,  and  of  ihe  noble  science 
of  attack  and  defence,  who  would  throw 
you  off  your  guard,  and  jerk  your  foil 
over  your  head,  whilst,  with  the  piercing 
glance  of  his  keen  eye,  he  would  nscinate 
you  like  a  basilisk.    In  the  second  grade 
we  may  reckon  some  retired  tradesmen 
and  commanders  of  merchant  vessels,  the 
more  opulent  grocers,  mercers,  apotheca- 
ries, druggists,  builders,  and  booksellers. 
Of  these  last  mentioned  citizens  let  me 
not  omit  one  I  well  remember  (then  an 
octagenarian),  and  who  was  personally 
or  nominally  known  to  every  lettered 
man  in  the  kingdom,  old  Andrew  Brice ; 
nor  the  more  respectable  bibliopolists, 
litde  Billy  Grinr  (with  hU  yellow-wbite 
wig),  Thorne,  Sweetland,  and  Ttueman 


*  [The  teige  and  keisey  sAumfauetarct  have 
diMppeaied  from  Rxeter.  The  demand  gra- 
dually ceatedj  the  Exeter  maBafartnring 
branches  knew  not  why,  oor  went  to  London 
to  inqoire.  They  loet  their  trade  they  kne^ 
not  how  till  all  wai  gone,  and  then  they  dis- 
covered, by  tbe  newi  being  brought  to  tbem» 
that  tbe  teigee  and  kerteyt,  which  from 
long  uaago  tbey  imagined  they  had  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  make,  were  manofactorad  at 
a  cbeaper  rate  in  Lancaahire  and  Yoikihire. 
—W.  H.] 

t  Tbe  ancient  name  of  Bxeter. 
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Teach  of  whom  were  stocked  with  capacious 
libraries  of  old  and  valuable  books),  and 
Shirley  Woolmer  (recently  deceased),  the 
antiquary  and  mineralogist  of  the  county ; 
and  that  caterer  of  nouvelUttet  in  the 
college  cloister,  the  erudite  Maister  Dyer, 
the  collector  of  a  circulating  library,  the 
choicest,  and  perhaps  the  most  eztensiye, 
of  any  in  the  whole  kingdom,  except  in 
the  metropolis.*  Finally  must  be  noticed 
that  industrious  grade  who,  where  there 
is  plenty  of  employment,  and  where 
cheap  rent  and  cheap  provisions  are  to 
be  met  with,  would  be  great  fools  if  they 
were  not  as  kind-hearted  and  good- 
humoured,  and  it  would  be  nothing  to 
their  credit  if  they  were  not  as  welUbe- 
haved,  in  a  certain  degree^  as  their  betters. 
''Weill  if  you  have  done  describing 
the  people,  pray  let  us  hear  something 
more  about  tne  place  that  seems  to  cling 
so  kindly  to  your  youthful  remembrance. 
Why,  then,  there  is  the  Northenhay,  and 
Southemhay,  the  Friar's  walk,  the  river 
Exe  going  up  to  Cowley  bridge,  the 
Hay  ne  banks  (below  the  city) — all  pleasant 
walks  and  places.  There  is  the  cathedral, 
widi  its  noted  great  bell,  its  grand  organ 
(the  largest  in  England),  its  two  fine  old 
massive  Gothic  towers,  its  venerable 
western  front  covered  with  niches,  filled 
with  statues,  its  noble  window  of  stained 
glass  displaying  the  armorial  bearings  of 
all  the  first  families  in  the  county;  and 
its  close,  with  its  neat  shaded  graverd 
walks,  fill'd  then,  as,  I  doubt  not,  now, 
with  as  graceful  forms  and  bright  eyes  as 

[*  To  '*  Maister  Dy«r,''  the  eminent  book- 
seller of  Exeter,  succeeded  his  son,  who  in- 
herited his  father's  books  and  his  father's 
affection  for  them.  Yonng  "maister  Djvi^ 
added  largely  to  the  paternal  collections ;  he 
courted,  beyond  all  price,  rare  and  corions 
books,  and  feared  to  part  with  them  for  love 
or  money.  Mr  Carter>  a  lover  of  antiquities, 
an  excdlent  draftsman  of  antiquarian  and 
topographical  subjects,  a  highly  ingenious 
mechanic,  and  a  most  worthy  and  honorable 
man,  joined  Mr.  Dyer,  jun.,  in  the  bookselling 
business.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  their  enor- 
mous stock  en  maue.  Their  collection  of 
theology  was  astonishing  ;  it  was  stacked  on 
manifold  shelves  to  the  angle  pcnnt  of  the 
gable  of  their  huge  upper  warehouse.  Every 
book  was  in  its  place  in  the  order  of  the  cata- 
logue they  were  then  printing, of  which  I  then 
saw  sevenl  proof  sheets .  The  woik  proceeded 
slowly,  for  Mr.  Dyer  and  his  books  were  part 
and  parcel  of  each  other,  and  the  thought  of 
parting  with  them  was  as  iron  entering  into 
his  toul.->W.  H.J 


man  can  wish  to  behold.  Who  can  for- 
get, that  ever  once  saw.  Miss  Fryer,  who 
was  afterwards  the  beautiful  Lady  Collier, 
Miss  J — ,  Miss  S, —  Miss  B---,  and  a 
hundred  others,  who  still  stirvive  in  my 
remembrance,  and  that  of  eveiy  one 
living,  who  ever  had  tlie  pleasure  of  once 
seeing  them?  Indeed!  I  do  not  know 
where  there  are  so  many  healthy,  and 
handsome,  and  happy,  and  innocent, 
forms  and  foces  to  be  met  with  together, 
as  at  a  Devonshire  &ir  or  revel. 

"  Well  1  you  have  mentioned  Northern- 
hay,  what  sort  of  a  place  is  that  ? "  Why, 
Northemhay,  vtdgo  Norney,  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  walks  in  England  :  it 
skirts  the  city  on  the  side  it  takes  its 
name  from,  and  borders  on  the  old  Roman 
c  astle  of  Kougemont,of  which,  however, 
one  solitary,  picturesque,  massive,  ivy- 
covered  tower  aloi}e  remains,  and  the  old 
battlemented  walls  of  the  city,  erand  in 
ruin.  This  finely  shaded  walk  of  consid- 
erable length  was  always,  in  fine  weather, 
crowded  with  genteel  company.  It  over- 
looks a  deep  wooded  ravine,  beyond 
which  is  a  goodly  champaign  prospect, 
with  the  suburb  of  St  Davids ;  its  neat 
white-washed  houses  covering  the  climb 
of  the  hill,  and  its  rural  country-looking 
church  crowning  the  summit  Glimpses 
of  the  river  Exe  may  also  be  obtamed 
from  certain  parts  of  this  elevation. 

Southemhay,  vulgo  Soudney,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  city,  covered  now,  as  I 
am  told,  with  respectable  buildings,  was, 
in  the  good  old  times  I  am  speaking  of, 
an  oblong  square  field,  laid  out,  too,  with 
gpravel'd  walks  round  its  borders.  Here 
was  used  to  be  played  by  the  ^oung  men 
all  sorts  of  mral  games,  and  it  was  also 
the  ordinary  exercising  eround  of  the 
military.  But  its  proudest  time  was 
midsummer,  or  Glove  Fair,  which  was 
holden  for  a  fortnight,  with  all  the  festive 
mirth,  noise,  amusement,  and  holiday 
accompaniments,  of  other  large  ftiirs. 
This  fair  was  opened  or  proclaimed  by 
the  corporation  in  grand  procession,  with 
music  and  bannei^K»urrying,  and  an 
enormously  large  leather  ^lore,  on  a  high 
pole,  which  was  placed  in  the  fair,  and 
kept  its  station  there  till  its  conclusion, 
in  memorial  of  a  glove  given  by  King 
John,  on  his  visiting  this  city,  as  a  token 
of  the  charter  he  granted  for  the  holding 
of  his  fair. 

The  Friar's  walk,on  a  rising  ground  above 
the  river  Exe,  has  a  more  extensive  and 
varied  view.  It  was,  at  the  time  I  am  sppak- 
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ing  of^tenter  field^ha^ing  neks  for  itrelcfa- 
ing  and  drjing  the  manufiictujet  of  the 
citjy  the  broad-clothsy  which,  being  chiefly 
of  blue  and  scarlet  coloon,  and  the  groand 
a  sloping,  gave  rather  a  gay  and  flamii^ 
appearance  to  Exeter,  on  approaching  it 
from  the  westward.  This  groand,  I  learn, 
has  been  builded  upon,  and  has  now  a 
grand  terrace  of  nniformly  built  houses, 
occupying  the  immediate  site  of  what 
was  more  particulariy  called  the  walk, 
and  commanding  a  Tiew  of  the  £xe 
flowing  beneath,  for  a  few  miles  up- 
wards, and  for  about  ten  roi!es  down- 
wards to  the  river's  junction  with  the 
sea ;  with  a  Tiew  of  the  watering 
towns  of  Exmouth  and  Stareross,  on  either 
side  of  the  estuary,  and  the  grounds 
and  woods  of  Powderham  castle;  also 
Halldown,  an  extensive  range  of  moan* 
tain  land  about  aeren  miles  off;  the  vil- 
lages and  charchea*  of  Powderham, 
Kenton,  and  Alphington;  the  church  and 
suburbs  of  St  Thcxnas ;  the  neat  stone 
balustraded  bridge  that  unites  them  to  the 
city ;  and  some  handsome  villas  pic- 
turesquely situated  at  Exwick,  at  about 
two  miles  distance  from  this  spot. 

The  Hayne  banks — alongside  the  canal 
that  brings  up  veaiels  from  Topsham  to 
the  city  quay — is  a  delightful  walk,  well 
gravelled,  and  nearly  straight  for  about 
ten  miles,  all  the  way  to  Stareross.  Be- 
sides obtaining  a  less  elevated  view  of 
the  scenery  from  Friar's  walk,  you  pass 
by,  on  the  right  hand,  a  forest  of  orchards, 
covered  in  summer  with  blossoms,  or 
loaded  in  autumn,  with  ruddy  fruit.  On 
the  left  hand  lies  the  sea  port  town  of 
Topsham,  with  its  harbour  of  large 
merchant  vessels.  On  returning  from 
Stareross  is  a  fine  view  of  the  citv  of 
Exeter,  surmounted  by  its  beautimlly 
seated  and  noble  cathedral. 

Exeter  had  then  (1782)  a  6ne  old 
guildhall,  handsome  county  courts,  where 
the  assises  are  holden,  a  mayoralty  or 
banqueting-house,  a  famed  grammar- 
school,  a  oounty  infirmary,  a  handsome 
hotel  and  assembly  rooms,  nineteen  parish 
churches  (Lilliputian  ones  indeed,  and 
seemingly  built  for  Lilliputians)  and  a 
theatre,  with  a  highly  respectable  com- 
pany of  performers.  There  were,  at  the 
time  I  am  speaking  of,  Henderson,  and 
Hughes,  ana  Edwm,  and  Mrs.  Edwrin, 
and  Whitfield,  and  Tom  Blanchard,  and 
the  pretty  Mrs.  Ward,  whose  Hamlet, 
aiid  Diggory,  and  Lingo,  and  Cowslip, 
and  Joseph    Surface,    and   Lubin,   and 


pretty,  pretty,  mad  Ophelia,  were  eeldom 
equalled,  and  can  never,  never  be  sur- 
passed. There  was  also  a  gymnasiiun,  or 
place  for  equestrian  perfonoances,  some- 
what similar  to  Astley's  in  London,  bat 
on  a  very  inferior  sode  of  performanc^e 
indeed.  To  these,  since  then,  have  been 
added  a  county  jail,  a  county  bridewell, 
and  barracks  for  cavalry — all,  without 
doubt,  unhappily,  requisite  additions,  yet 
subtracting  from  the  beauty  of  the  view 
firom  the  Northemhay. 

Last  remembered,  thoogfa  not  least  en- 
deared to  memory,  fiiir  Exeter,  are  thy 
strawberries  and  clotted  cream  —  thy 
sweet  junkets  (a  delishtiul  admixture  of 
curds,  and  sugar,  ana  nutmeg,  and  port 
wine) — the  fine  peal  of  thy  twelve  cathe- 
dral bdls — the  grand  and  powerful  tones 
of  its  magnificent  oigan,  its  singularly 
beautiful  episcopal  throne — ^thy  solemn 
Christmas  waits— thy  midnight  carols,  so 
sweetly  sung  by  a  hundred  voices,  by  the 
light  of  twice  as  many  tapers — and  the 
many,  many  happy  companionships,  and 
the  pleaAnt  walks  and  excursions  we 
have  taken  together  by  the  banks  of  thy 
river,  and  over  thy  upland  hills,  and 
through  thy  ever-vodant  vales. 

Such  wert  thou,  Exeter,  fifty  years  ago  9 

J^  25,  163L 


A  Bed-time  Chark. 

Ady,  in  hU  *"  Candle  in  the  Dark.'*  4to. 
1655,  telU  of  an  old  woman  be  knew  in 
Essex,  who  had  lived  also  in  queen 
Mary's  time,  and  thenoe  learned  many 
popish  charms,  one  of  which  was  this : 
every  night  when  she  lay  down  to  sleep 
she  charmed  her  bed  saying : 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luks,  and  John, 
The  bed  be  blest  that  I  lye  oa : 

and  this  would*  she  repeat  three  times,  re- 
posing great  confidence  therein,  because 
(she  said)  she  had  been  taught  it,  when 
she  was  a  young  maid,  by  the  churchmen 
of  those  times. 


December  18. — ^Day  breaks 

Sun  rises 
—  sets 
Twilight  ends 


h.  m« 
6    0 
8     7 
3  53 
6    0 
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LORD  BVRON'S  DEA.TH-PLACE  AT  MISSOLONGHI. 


drawiig  for   thii  eDgroviiig,  from  «  "  Mobkibh  Poem>." 

ch  taken  on  the  spot  by  ftlxlr.     Il  [ToHr.  Hom.] 

S^Pr"""- *"  ,*"*"  K- "  ^k '"    '""^  ^T^  H«.p*.«l  a«Mh,  1  Jd,,  1831 . 

died  Bt  Miisalanirhi.    The  aDartmeDl  in  •         i- 


died  Bt  MissoloDghi.    The  apartment  in 

which  be  eipired  ii  Bt  the  lop  on  the  left,  Sic, — A  late  perusal  of  some  Monkish 

•■    ■       ■      ^  ■  "   ■  J,  togwher  m "    •    ■ 

Mtiog  etSBj  o;  ...       - 

career  ma;  be  likened  to  that  of  a  wintry  duced  me  to  offer  mj  mite*  (ilbeit,  not 

■un,  which  shioes  between  ttomw,  and  of   ciuimt   coin    of  the   realm)  to   the 

Kti  uddenly  in  gloom.  Editor  of  the   Year   Book, — a  poor  re- 

tum,  i'foitb,  for  month*  of  amusement: 

Id  the  nest  colnmn  i*  ■  very  obliging  other  friends,  however,  mav  contribute  of 

commaniotion   relating  to   the    accom-  their  abundaiice ;   I  can,  bul  tesli^  my 

Cying  lAtin  translation* — on*  of  tham  good  will. 

a  apoem  by  lord  Byron — printed  on  I  have  merely  to  add  that,  contrary  (o 

Ihe  following  page.  the  practice  of  a  late  elegaol  writer  oF 

oacaronici,  I  haTo  inTariably   used  ac- 

Riimt,  in  iMin  Tcne,  is  a  modern  in-  ceated  as  rl^aung  syllablei.    Thu^i  only, 

TCDtion.     Id  Mr.  Tumei^*  History  of  the  as  it  strike*  me,  can  the  euphony  of  these 

Aoglo-WTons  there  ii   much   letpacting  triflea   be  secured.      I  hate   added    Ih  - 

the  period  of  ill  ori^D.  English,  though  familiar  lo  all,  nerel^ 

ikacanmie  Poeby  i*  said  to  han  baen  for  facility  of  compariion. 

Ant  written  by  Theophilui  Foleogi,  who  Most  obediently  yours, 

ii\ti  abottl  1920—  Fmbrokt.  B.  I.  W 
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iMrd  Byron'f  extetmore  Farewell  to 
Thomas  Moore. 

My  boat  19  on  the  shore — 

And  my  bark  is  on  the  « 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 

Here's  a  double  health  to  thee. 

Here's  a  sigh  for  those  that  love  me> 
And  a  smile  for  those  that  hate; 

And,  whaterer  sky's  above  me, 
Here*s  a  heart  for  every  &te. 

Tho'  the  ocean  roar  around  me, 
Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on— 

Tho'  the  desert  should  surround  me. 
It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won  :^- 

Wer't  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 
As  I  gasp'd  npon  tfie  briiriE, 

Ere  my  fiunting  spirit  foil, 
Tb  to  thee  fiiat  I  would  drink. 

In  that  water,  as  this  wine, 

The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be— ^  Peace  to  tnine  and  mine, 

Heic's  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore.^ 


Carmen  quiddam  valedketu  a  Domhup 
Byron  ad  Tkomam  Morum  'sf  'mroyvlov 
coMcr^ftum. 

Me  ad  littus  manet  cymba — 
Stat  in  alto  navis : — ^ibo. — 

Priiis  autem,  me  sodalis, 
Tibi  bisque  terque  bibo. 

Qui  amftstis  me  valete — 

Valeant  et  qui  oderunt — 
Pectus  en  1  quod  forte  feret 
Fata  colli  quevis  erunt. 

Circa  lic^t  mare  fremat. 
Trans  undosos  ferar  mootes* 

Circa  pateat  eremus, 
Dttlcis  aqu»  tenet  fontes : — 

Ima  modb  restet  gutta, 

RepiL  jacens  sicco  ore, 
Tibi,  animi  languente, 

Bibam  ultimo  humore. 

Cordis  hoc  vocisque  votum 

£qu{L  iUi  h6c  ceu  vino 
Siet—- *'  Tuis  Pax  meisque 

Tibi,  Tboma  mi  propmb.'^ 


From  Skakipeare*t  Parnhnate  P^grim 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together ; 

Youth  is  foil  of  pleasaunce. 

Age  is  foil  of  care : 

Youth  like  summer  morn, 

Age  like  winter  weather : 

Youth  like  summer  brave, 

Age  like  winter  bare  : 

Youth  is  full  of  sport, 

Age's  breath  is  short ; 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame : 

Youth  is  hot  and  b^ld. 

Age  is  weak  and  cold : 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 

Age,  I  do  abhor  thee ; 

Youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young : 

Age,  I  do  deftr  thee ; 

O  sweet  shepnerd,  hie  thee. 

For  metl^inks  thou  stay'st  too  long. 


Quid  senects  cam  }«ventlky 
Simul  agunt  non  secure ;— - 
Est  juventus  plena  salum. 
Est  senectus  plena  curse. 
Est  juventa  sol  Kstivus, 
Est  senectus  brums  cruda. 
Est  juventus  estas  aidens. 
Est  senectus  hyems  nuda. 
Plena  joc^  est  juveota, 
Anima  senects  lenta. 
Est  juventus  pede  cita 
Est  senectus  impedita; 
Dum  juventa  fervet— viget — 
Heu !  senectus  fracta---friget 
Venis  est  juventa  plenis, 
At  senecte  sicca  lenis. 
Apage — seoectus— oro ; 
Te,  juventa,  te  adoro ; 
O  !  quam  amo  quilm  decora  1 
Hinc,  senectus,  hinc  abitc 
Pastorelle,  hOlc  et  dtb, 
Nimis  emm  longa  mora. 
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ffirr^titli^r  1Q  Gentleman's  Magazine.     It  was  anciently 

w^^M^f^mwv  xi^,  ^^  achievement  from  the  steeple  of  old 

Steeple  Flting.  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  and  of  great  amuse- 

ment to  the  populace  during  royal  pro- 
December  19,  1735. — ^A  feat  of  this    cessions  through  London, 
kind  in  Wiltshire  is  thus  recorded  in  the 

From  Bromham  in  Wilts  came  the  high  flying  stranger, 
Whose  whimsical  project  the  church  put  in  danger, 
His  rope  from  the  weathercock  stretch'd  by  the  people, 
Away  brought  this  wild  fowl  and  part  of  the  steeple ; 
He  perch'd  on  a  tree,  and  escap'd  with  small  pain, 
Though  a  rope  in  the  end  will  i  doubt  prove  his  bane. 
May  a  brief  have  these  numps  who  puird  at  the  bottom, 
Precedence  to  take  of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham. 

It  is  related  elsewhere  that  on  the  27tfa     a  common  term  among  our  modem  slight 

of  September,  1731,  a  sailor  slid  on  a     of  hand  men.    The   origin  of  this   is, 

tope  nrom  the  top  of  Hackney  steeple  in    probably,  to  be   found  among  the  old 

less  than  half  a  minute,  with  a  streamer    Roman  Catholics.  When  the  good  people 

in  each  hand.  of  this  island  were  under  their  thraldom, 

their  priests  were  looked  up  to  with  the 

greatest  veneration,  and    their  presence 

TTrk/ifTa  P/wNT7e  announced  in  the  assemblies  with  the 

HOCUS  rocus.  ^^^  ^^  ^  j^^^^,  ^^  ^^  doctus!  and 

Ady,  in  his  **  Candle  in  the  Dark,**  this  probably  is  the  origin  of  the  modem 

speaking  of  common  jugglers,  that  go  up  corraption  hiccius  doctius.*          M.  F.'' 

and  down  to  play  their  tricks  in  fiiirs  and  

markets,  says,  ^  I  will  speak  of  one  man  h.  m. 

more  excdling  in  that  craft  than  others,  December  19. — Day  breaks      .    6    1 

tbat  went  about  in  king  James's  time  and  Sun  rises      ..87 

long  since,  who  called  himself  the  king^s  sets    ...    3  53 

majesties    most  excellent  Hoeut  FoeiUf  Twilight  ends  .    5  59 

and  so  was  he  called,  because  that  at  the  __-.-=_.« 

playing  of  every  trick,  he  used  to  say  aMSi^^BM« 

hocus  pocu8tontus,talontus,vade€eleriter  9tttUibtt  20. 

jobeo— a  darke  composition  of  words  to 

blind  the  eyes  of  beholders.''  Aemabkablb  Dwabf. 

Butler,  m  his  Hudibras,  has  the  Ibl-  December  20, 1735.    The  Gentlemen's 

lowmg  Magazine  records. 

— — — ^  with  a  slight  ^  dwarf  from  France  arrived  in  town. 

Convey  men's  intereet,  and  right,  Mewnring  hut  inches  twenty^me, 

Fiom  8tilet'i  pocket  into  Noket's  £l***^  *  "^"^^  g»s»  was  shown. 

As  easily  es  hoeas  pocas.  2^  ^1  ^"""^  ¥?.^.  forty-ux, 

PenonoQed  twenty  childish  tricks. 


,  Archbishop  Tillotson,  in  his  "Discourse  . 

on  Tftmsubstantiation,"  says  that  **  in  all  j^ 

probability  those  common  juggling  words  JnoLis. 

of  hocus  pocus  are   nothing  else  but  a  In  "  Th«  Husbandman's  Practice ;  or 

corruption  of  hoc  est  corpus,'*  used  in  the  Prognostication  for  ever,"  1658,  there  is 

catholic  ceremony  of  consecration.  much  to  show  what  Moles  on  several 

Valiancy,  speaking  of  hocus  pocos,  de-  P«rts  of  the  body  denote.    For  example : 

rives  it  with    less  probability  from  the  "  »  »•»  ^^^  »  ™?*«  on  *«  P^ace  nght 

Irish  "Coic  an  omen^  a  mystery;    and  against  the  heart,  it  doth  denote  him, 

bais,  the  palm  of  the  hand:  whence  is  f  undoubtedly  to  be  wicked."    If  a  mole 

formed  coiche-bas,  legerdemain ;  persice,  *n  eidier  man  or  woman  appear  on  the 

choko-bai :  whence  the  Vulgar  English  nlace  right  against  the  spleen,  it  doth  sig- 

hocus  pocus." • 

Another  phrase,  ^Hiccius  doctios"  it  *  Brand. 
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nify  that  he  or  she  shall  be  "  much  pat- 
tionated  and  oftentimes  sick." 

In  *•  A  Thousand  notable  Things,"  we 
find  thpt  moles  on  the  arm  and  shoulder, 
denote  great  wisdom  ;  on  the  left,  debate 
and  contention.  Moles  near  the  armpit 
riches  and  honor.  A  mole  on  the  neck 
is  commonly  a  sign  that  there  is  ano- 
ther near  the  stomach,  which  denotes 
strength.  A  mole  on  the  neck  and  throat 
denotes  riches  and  health.  A  mole  on 
the  chin,  that  there  is  another  near  the 
heart,  and  signifies  riches.  A  mole  on 
the  right  side  of  the  forehead  is  a  sign 
of  great  riches  both  to  men  and  wo- 
men; on  the  other  side  quite  the  con- 
trary. Moles  on  the  right  ear  denote 
riches  and  honor;  on  the  left,  they  signify 
the  reverse. 

The  signification  of  moles  is  derimble 
from  the  mole  books  still  published  for 
tike  satisfaction  of  the  curious  in  secret 
matters. 


December  30. — ^Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 
—   sets   .    . 
Twilight  ends 


b  m. 
0  1 
8  7 
3  53 
5  59 


Beremftnr  21. 

St.  Thomas's  Day. 

In  London,  on  this  day,  the  common 
councilmen  and  other  officers  of  the 
respective  city  wards  are  chosen  by  the 
freemen  inhabitant  householders,  at  their 
wardmotes. 

In  Herefordshire  this  is  called  *^  mump^ 
ing  day,''  and  the  poor  go  round  their 
parishes  begging  com  and  other  doles.* 


"Mother  Balls.** 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Perhaps  some  short  account  of  this 
eccentric  old  ducheu  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  some  of  your  readers.  I  live 
but  a  very  short  distance  from  her  late 
cottage  (hovel,  I  should  say),  and  hare 
gathered  the  following  from  her  near 
neighbours ;— £lixabeth  Balls,  or,  as  she 
was  more  commonly  called,  mother  Balls, 
resided  for  some  years  in  a  wretched 
hovel  in  the  peaceful  and  retired  village 
of  Havering  at  the  bower,  on  the  borders 

*  Fotbroke't  British  Monftchinn, 


of  Hainalt  Forest,  in  the  county  of 
a  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles  from  the 
Metropolis.      Perhaps    a  more  singular 
being  was   never  known  :   for  the  last 
twenty  years  of  her  life  she  resided   in 
her  wretched  abode,  accompanied  by  at 
leat  ten  or  twelve  goats  :  these  animals 
were  her  constant  companions ;  if  any  of 
them  were  sick  she  attended  them  with 
the  anxious  solicitude  of  a  parent.    Some 
of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  from  motives 
of  humanity   as  well   as   curiosity,  fre> 
quently  paid   her  a  visit;   she  was,  in 
general,  any  thing  but  communicative,  a 
few  incoherent  and  barely  civil  sentences 
usually   escaped  her  in  answer  to  their 
enquiries.    It  is  supposed  that  a  love 
affair,  in  the  time  of  her  youth,  caused 
this  strange  alteration  in  her  habits  and 
manners.     At  the  time  of  her  decease 
she  had  a  brother  living  in  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, who  took  care  while  his  un- 
fortunate sister  was  living  she  should  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty,  and 
who  also  gave  her  remains  a  decent  inter- 
ment   She  used,  during  the  winter,  to 
sit  crouching  with  her  goats  before  a  huge 
wood    fire ;    her  skin    was   comple  ely 
changed  to  a  yellowish  brovm  from  the 
filth  and  smoke  of  her  dwelling:    she 
chiefly  lived  on  the  produce  of  her  goats, 
their  milk.    She  at  length  died,  worn  out 
by  extreme  old  age,  and  a  few  years  a^ 
.was  buried  in  the  church  yard  of  the  vil- 
lage church,  where  she  for  years  resided. 
Her  remains  were  attended  to  their  last 
resting4>lace  by  nearly  the  whole  popula* 
lion   of  the  place,  very    few  of  whose 
inhabitants  but  remember  ^Mother  Balls 
the  goat  woman.'' 

.  W.  B 


Gipsies. 


From  a  dissertation  on  the  Gipsies,  by 
Grellman,  and  the  authorities  he  cites, 
together  with  some  striking  proofs  derived 
from  the  language  of  the  Gipsies,  it  is 
presumable  that  Siey  came  originally  from 
Hindostan,  where  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  of  the  lowest  class  of  Indians; 
namely  Parias,  or,  as'  they  are  called  in 
Hindostan,  Suders.  1^^  are  thought  to 
have  migrated  about  A.  l5. 1408,  or  1409, 
when  Timur  Beg  ravaged  India  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  the  Mahometan 
religion,  and  so  many  thousands  were 
made  slaves  and  put  to  death,  that  a 
universal  panic  took  place,  and  a  great 
number  or  the  terrified  inhabitants  endea- 
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»ottred  to  save  theroseWes  by  flight  As 
every  part  towards  the  north  and  east  was 
beset  by  the  enemy,  it  is  most  probable 
that  ZinganeOy  the  country  below  Multan, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  was  the  first 
asylum  and  rendezvous  of  the  fugitive 
Suders.  Here  th^  were  safe,  and  re- 
mained so  till  Timur  returned  from  his 
victories  on  the  Ganges,  when  they  first 
entirely  quitted  the  country,  and  probably 
with  them  a  considerable  number  of  the 
natives,  which  will  explain  Ae  meaning 
of  their  original  name.  By  what  track 
they  came  to  us  cannot  be  ascertained. 
If  they  went  straight  through  the  southern 
Persian  Deserts  of  Sigistan,  Makran,  and 
Kirman,  along  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  from  thence  they 
might  get,  by  Bassora,  into  the  great 
deserts  of  Arabia,  afterwards  into  Arabia 
Petrtea  and  so  arrive  in  Egypt  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suis.  If  they  hatd  not  been 
in  Egypt  before  they  reached  us,  it  is  in- 
comprehensible how  the  report  arose  that 
they  were  Egyptians.  Harrison,  in  his 
description  of  England  prefixed  to  Holin- 
shed's  Chronicle,  1587,  describing  the 
various  sorts  of  cheats  practised  by  the 
voluntary  poor,  after  enumerating  those 
who  maimed  or  disfigured  their  bodies  by 
sores,  or  counterfeited  the  guise  of  la- 
bourers or  serving  men,  or  manners  seek- 
ing for  ships  which  they  had  not  lost,  to 
extort  charity,  adds :  **  It  is  not  yet  fiill 
three  score  years  since  this  trade  began ; 
but  how  it  hath  prospered  since  that  time 
it  is  easy  to  Judge,  for  they  are  now  sup- 
posed of  one  sex  and  another  to  amount 
unto  above  ten  thousand  persons,  as  I 
have  heard  reported.  Moreover,  in  coun- 
terfeiting tkeEgyptian  RoceSf  they  have  de- 
vised a  language  among  Uiemselves  which 
they  name  Canting ;  but,  by  others,  ped- 
lers  French,  a  speech  compact  thirty  years 
since  of  English,  and  a'  great  number  of 
odd  words  of  their  own  devising,  without 
all  order  or  reason ;  and  yet  sudi  is  it  as 
none  but  themselves  are  able  to  under- 
stand. The  first  deviser  thereof  was 
hanged  by  the  neck,  a  just  reward  no 
doubt  for  his  deceits,  and  a  common  end 
to  all  of  that  profession." 

Browne,  in  his  VulgarErrors,  gives  this 
general  account  of  the  Gipsies  :  **  They 
are  a  kind  of  counterfeit  Moors,  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  They  are  commonly  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Egypt,  from  whence  they 
derive  themselves.  Munster  discovered 
in  the  letters  and  pass,  which  they  ob- 


tained from  Sigismund  the  Emperor,  that 
they  first  came  out  of  Lesser  Egypt,  that 
having  turned  Apostates  from  Christianity 
and  relapsed  into  Pagan  rKes,  some  of 
every  family  were  enjoined  this  penance,' 
to  wander  about  the  world.  Aventinus 
tells  us,  that  they  pretend,  for  this  vaga-^ 
bond  course,  a  judgment  of  God  upon 
their  forefiaithers,  who  refused  to  entertain 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  Jesus,  when  she  fled 
into  their  country.  Their  first  appearance 
was  in  Germany  since  the  year  1400." 
Nor  were  they  observed  before  in  other 

Kits  of  Europe,  as  is  deducible  from 
unster,  Genebrard,  Crantsius,  and  Or- 
telius." 

In  "The  Art  of  Jugling  and  Le- 
gerdemaine, "  by  S.  R.  4to.  1612,  is 
the  following  account:  "These  kinde  of 
people  about  an  hundred  yeares  agoe, 
about  the  twentieth  yeaie  of  king  Henry 
the  Eight,  began  to  gather  an  head,  at  the 
first  heere  about  the  southerne  parts,  and 
this,  (as  I  am  informed)  and  as  I  can. 
gather,  was  their  beginning.  Certaine 
Egyptians,  banished  uieir  cuntry  (belike 
not  for  their  good  conditions,)  arrived 
heere  in  England,  who  being  excellent  in 
quaint  tricks  and  devius,  not  known  heere 
at  that  time  among  us,  were  esteemed 
and  had  in  great  admiration,  for  what  with 
strangeness  of  their  attire  and  garments, 
together  with  their  sleighfi  and  legerde- 
mains, they  were  spoke  of  farre  and  neere, 
insomuch  that  many  of  our  English  loy- 
terers  joyned  with  them,  and  in  time 
learned  their  crafte  and  cosening.  The' 
speach  which  they  used  was  the  right 
Egyptian  Language,  vrith  whom  our  £n« 
glishmen  conversing  with,  at  least  learned 
their  language.  These  people  continuing 
about  the  cuntry  in  this  fashion,  practising' 
their  cosening  art  of  fast  and  loose  and 
legerdemaine,  purchased  themselves  great 
credit  among  the  cuntry  people,  and  got 
much  by  palmistry  and  telling  o£  fortunes, 
insomuch  they  pitifully  cosened  the  poor 
cuntry  girls,  both  of  money,  silver  spones, 
and  the  best  of  their  apparell,  or  any 
good  thing  they  could  make,  onely  to 
heare  their  fortunes."  Further,  "  Giles 
Hather  (for  so  was  his  name)  together 
with  his  woman,  Kit  Calot,in  snort  spa^e 
had  following  them  a  pretty  traine,  he 
terming  himself  the  king  of  the  Egip- 
tians,  and  she  the  queenCy.  ryding  about 
the  cuntry  at  their  pleasure  uncontrolld." 
The  author  then  mentions  the  Statute 
against  them  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  Philip 
and  Mary,  on  which  he  observes :  "  But 
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wkmi  •  wMmber  wtrt  eMtuted  pte$enify 
i^pom  lAtt  SUhUe^  you  would  wonder: 
yeCy  noCwithtftending,  all  woald  not  pre- 
vaile  ;  but  still  ther  wandered  as  before^ 
np  and  down,  and  meeting  onca  in  a 
jeere  at  a  place  appointed — sometimes  at 

tbe  Derils  A in  Peake  in  Darbiihir^ 

and  odierwbiles  at  Ketbroke  by  Black, 
beathy  or  elaewbere,  as  tbey  agreed  still 
at  th«»r  Meeting.*'  Speaking  of  his  own 
time,  he  adds :  **  Thne  feUowea,  seeing 
that  no  profit  comes  bv  wandring,  but 
hasaid  of  their  liTes,  do  Mfy  deertote 
and  breake  off  tiicir  wonted  society^  and 
betake  themselTes,  many  of  them»  some 
to  be  pedlersy  some  tiokers*  some  juglers, 
and  some  to  one  kinde  of  life  or  irther." 

The  Gipsies  spread  into  efery  ooontnf 
of  Europe.  It  would  occupy  too  mwm 
space  10  Ibllow  them  leyond  France^ 
where  they  >ppctf  to  have  settled  very 
early.  Pasquiery  in  his  "  Recherdies  de 
b  Fnnoe.''  says,  **  On  August  17, 1437« 


came  to  Paris  twelve  penitents  (penan- 
cien)  as  they  called  themsdves,  vis.  a 
duke,  an  earl,  and  ten  men,  all  on  horse* 
back,  and  calling  themselves  good  chria* 
tians.  They  were  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
gave  out  thiU,  not  long  before,  die  chria- 
tians  had  subdued  their  country,  and 
obliged  them  to  embnoe  Christianity,  or 
put  them  to  death.  Those  vdio  were 
baptised  were  great  lords  in  their  own 
countiy,  and  hia  a  king  and  queen  there. 
Some  time  after  their  conversion,  die 
Saracens  overran  their  country  and  obliged 
them  to  renounce  Christianity.  When  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  the  king  of  Poland, 
ana  other  christian  princes,  heard  this, 
they  feU  upon  them  and  obliged  them  all, 
both  great  and  small,  to  quit  their 
country,  and  so  to  the  pope  at  Rome, 
who  enioined  them  seven  years'  penance 
to  wander  over  the  world  without  lying 
in  a  bed;  every  bishop  and  abbot  to  give 
them  once  ten  livres  toumois,  and  he  gave 
them  letters  to  this  purpose,  and  his 
blessing.  They  had  been  wanderinffftve 
yean  when  they  came  U>  Paris.  They 
were  lodged  by  the  police  out  of  the 
city,  at  Chapel  St  Denis.  Almost  all 
had  their  ears  bored,  and  one  or  two 
silver  rings  in  each,  which  they  said  was 
esteemed  an  ornament  in  their  countiy. 
The  men  were  very  black,  their  hair 
curled ;  the  women  remarkably  ugW  and 
back,  all  their  hces  scured  (depfayes) 
their  hair  black,  like  a  horse's  tai^  their 
only  habit  an  old  shagsy  garment  (flossoye) 
tied  ov»r  iheir  shoulders  with  a  cloth  or 


eordrsash,  and  under  it  a  poor  pettieoaC 
or  shift.  In  short  they  were  the  pooreet 
wretches  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
France;  and,  notwithstanding  dieir  p4>* 
veity,  there  were  among  diem  wemwi 
who^  by  looking  into  people's  hands  told 
their  fortunes  et  meireiU  eoHtem  em  pbt^ 
9mt$  wyriaga ;  for  ther  said,  thy  wife 
has  played  thee  felae  (Ta  femme  rm  feat 
coup)  and  what  vras  worse  they  picked 
peofJe's  pockets  of  their  money  mi  got  it 
mto  thor  own  by  lelluKg  these  things  by 
art,  magic,  or  the  imervcntion  5i  the 
devil,  or  by  a  certain  knack.''  Thus  Paa- 
qnier.  It  as  added  that  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  France  in  1561. 

The  Gtpttes  were  banished  from  Eng- 
land by  Act  of  Parliament,  so  eariy  as 
32d  Heniy  VIII.  By  ststutes  in  1st  and 
Sd  Philip  and  Mary,  and  Sdi  Eliabedi, 
peisons  importing  them  were  to  forfeit 
£40;  and  it  the  Egyptians  remained  one 
month  in  the  kinsdom,  or  if  any  pwsoA 
fourteen  years  old,  whether  natnru-botn 
subject  or  stranger,  were  seen  or  found  in 
the  feUowdiip  of  such  Egyptians,  or  had 
disguised  him  or  herself  l&e  them,  for  one 
month  at  one  or  seveni  times,  it  was 
felonj  vrithout  benefit  of  deigy.  And 
sir  Matthew  Hale  says,  that  at  one  Suf- 
folk assise,  no  less  than  thirteen  penons 
were  executed  upon  these  Statutes  a  few 
years  before  the  Restoration. 

In  Scotland  they  seem  to  bare  enjoyed 
some  indulgenceic  for  a  writ  of  Privy 
Seal,  dated  1594,  supported  John  Faw, 
lord  and  eaii  of  LiUle  Egypt,  in  the 
execution  of  justice  on  bis  ccmpaov  and 
folk,  conformable  to  tbe  laws  of  Egypt, 
and  in  punishing  certain  persons  there 
named,  who  rebelled  against  him,  left 
him,  robbed  him,  and  refused  to  re- 
turn home  with  him.  James's  subjects 
were  commanded  to  assist  in  apprehend- 
ing them,  and  in  assistiiig  Faw  and  his 
adherents  to  return  home,  lliere  is  a  like 
writ  in  his  fevor  from  Mary  queen  of 
Soots,  1553;  and  in  1554  he  obtained  a 
pardon  for  the  murder  of  Nunan  Small. 
So  that  it  appears  he  had  staid  long  in 
Scotland.  Tne  Faws  had  been  previously 
for  some  time  in  England,  and  from  him 
this  kind  of  strolling  people  might  receive 
the  name  of  **  Faw  Gang,"  which  they 
afterwards  continued  to  retain. 

There  is  a  well-known  Scottish  song 
entitled  "  Johnny  Faa,  the  Gypsie  Lad- 
die." An  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Newcastle  Courant,  July  27,  1754,  offer- 
ing a  reward  for  the  apprehending  of 
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John  Fall,  and  Margaret  bi»  wife,  Wil- 
liam Fall  and  Jane,  otherwise  Ann  bis 
wife,  &c.,  commonly  called  or  known  by 
the  names  of  *^  Fawes/'  &c.  Gipsies  stiU 
continue  to  be  called  ^'  Faws''  in  the 
north  of  England. 

Gay,  in  his  pastorals,  speaking  of  a 
girl  who  is  slighted  by  her  »over,  thns  de- 
scribes the  Gipsies  :— 

Last  Friday's  ert,  when  m  th«  sun  wm  mC, 
I,  near  yon  style,  three  aallow  Gipries  met ; 
Upon  my  hand  they  cast  a  poring  look. 
Bid  me  bewaie,  and  thrice  tlieir  heads  they 

■hook  : 
They  said  that  many  croaiet  I  miut  prove, 
Some  in  my  woildly  gain,  bat  most  in  love. 

Mr.  Rogers,  in  his  Pleasures  of  Me- 
mory, also  describes  the  Gipsey  :«• 

''  Down  by  yon  haael  oopae,  at  evening,  blas'd 
The  Oipeey's  faggot*— Then  we  stood  end 

ga.'d; 
Gaz'd  on  her  san-bnmt  face  with  silent  awe. 
Her  tatter'd  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw  : 
Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  o*er  ; 
The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore. 
Imps  in  the  bam  with  mousing  owlet  bred. 
From  rifled  roost  at  nightly  revel  fed  ; 
Whose  dark  eyes  flash'd  thio'  locks  of  blackest 

shade, 
When  in  the  breeae  the  distant  watch-dog 

bay'd: 
And  heroes  fled  the  Sybil's  mvttor^d  ciOl, 
Whose  elfin  prowess  scal'd  the  orchard  wall. 
As  o'er  my  palm  the  silver  piece  she  drew. 
And  trac'd  the  line  of  life  with  searching  view. 
How  throbbed  my  flnttering  poise  with  hopes 

and  fears. 
To  leam  the  colour  of  my  future  years." 

Mr.  Hoyland's  work  on  the  Gipsies,  is 
tne  account  last  published  of  this  singular 
race,  who,  by  the  operation  of  the  laws 
against  vagrancy,  are  fast  disappearing.  * 


h.  m. 

December  21. — ^Day  breaks       .    6    1 

Sun  rises     ..87 

—  sets     ...     3  53 

Twilight  ends  ^     5  59 

LONGEVITY. 

December  22, 1753,  died  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Braithwaite  of  Carlisle,  at  the  age  of 
110.  In  1652,  he  commenced  singingr 
boy  in  the  cathedral,  and  had  been  sing, 
ing  upwards  of  100  years. 


Bfani 


A  Dreav 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1754,  died 
William  Anne  Van  Keppel,  earl  of  Al- 
bemarle^ ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France.  When  his  widow  was  waited  upon 
by  their  son,  who  succeeded  to  the  titl", 
to  acquaint  her  with  the  earl's  death,  she 
said,  ''  you  need  not  tell  me  that  your 
fiither's  dead;  for  I  dreamed  it  last 
night.'^ 

ABRAHAM  SHARP. 

In  the  year  1742,  died  Abraham  Sharp, 
an  eminent  mathematician,  mechanic,  and 
astronomer,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  at  Little  Horton,  near  Bradford, 
in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  waa 
apprenticed  to  a  merchant  at  Manchester ; 
but  his  genius  and  disposition  for  the  study 
of  the  mathematics,  became  so  remark- 
able that  his  engagement  was  cancelled, 
and  he  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  he 
gave  himself  up  wholly  to  mathematics^ 
astronomy,  &C.,  and  opened  a  school,  in 
which  he  taught  writing  and  accounts, 
until  he  fell  into  company  with  a  London 
merchant,  with  whom  the  famous  astrono* 
mer,  Mr.  Flamsteed,  lived.  That  he 
might  be  personally  acquainted  with  that 
eminent  man.  Sharp  engaged  himself  as 
a  book-keeper  to  the  Londoner,  and  con- 
tracted an  intimate  friendship  with  Mr. 
Flamsteed,  by  whose  interest  he  obtained 
a  better  situation  in  Chatham  dock-yard, 
where  he  continued  till  Flamsteed  called 
him  to  his  assistance  in  contriving  and 
fitting  up  the  astronomical  apparatus  in 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 

He  assisted  Flamsteed  in  making  ob- 
servations (with  the  mural  arc,  which 
Sharp  is  believed  to  have  Contrived  and 
graduated,  of  nearly  seven  feet  radius,  and 
140  degrees  on  the  limb)  of  the  meridi- 
onal zenith  distances  of  the  fixed  stars, 
with  the  times  of  their  transits  over  the 
meridian;  together  with  observations  of 
the  sun  and  moon's  diameters,  eclipses, 
variations  of  the  compass,*  Sec.  From 
continued  observation  of  the  stars,  at 
night,  his  health  was  impaired,  and  he 
retired  to  his  house  at  Horton ;  where  he 
fitted  up  an  observatory  of  his  own,  having 
first  constructed  a  curious  engine  for 
turning  all  kinds  of  work  in  wood  or 
brass,  with  a  mandrel  for  turning  ovals, 
roses,  wreathed  pillars,  &c.  He  made 
most  of  the  tools  used  by  joiners,  cLock- 

■  ■  I  ■  4 

^  <Hpilemaa's  Magazine. 
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mikeriy  opticianiy  and  mathematical  in- 
atniment  maken.  The  limhe  of  hit 
large  equatorial  iostrumenty  sextant,  quad- 
rant, 8lc,  he  graduated  with  the  nioeft 
accuracy,  by  diagonal  diTinons,  inta 
degrees  and  minutes.  The  telescopes  he 
used  were  all  of  his  own  makinff,  and 
the  lenaef  ground,  figured,  and  adjusted 
by  his  own  hands. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Sharp  further 
assisted  Flamsteed  in  calculating  most  of 
the  tables  in  the  second  Tolume  of  his 
^  Historia  Ccelestis,''  and  made  the  curi- 
ous drawings  of  the  charts  of  all  the 
constellations  Tisible  in  our  hemisphere^ 
with  the  still  more  ezcelleni  drawings  of 
the  planispheres  of  the  northern  and 
southern  constellations.  He  published 
^  Geometrr  ImproTed  by  a  large  and 
accurate  table  of  segments  of  circles,''  Sec. 
His  treatise  of ''Polyedra,  or  solid  bodies  of 
many  bases,"  &c.,  contains  copper-plates 
neatly  engrayed  by  himself.  The  models 
of  these  Polyedra  he  cut  out  in  a  most 
exact  manner  in  box-wood.  Few  or 
none  of  the  mathematical  instrument-* 
makers  could  exceed  him  in  exactly  gra- 
duating, or  neatly  engraving  any  mathe- 
matical or  astronomi^  instrument.  He 
undertook  the  quadrature  of  the  circle 
from  two  different  series,  proving  the 
truth  thereof  to  seventy-two  figures, 
as  seen  in  Sherwin's  tables.  He  also  U* 
-boriously  calculated  the  lonrithmctic 
sines,  tangents,  and  secants  of  me  seconds 
to  every  minute  of  the  first  degree  of  the 
quadrant. 

Mr  Sharp  corresponded  with  Flam- 
steed,  sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Halley,  Dr. 
Wallis,  Hodgson,  Sherwin,  and  most  of 
the  eminent  astronomers  of  the  times. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  very  thin,  of  a  weakly 
constitution,  and  was  quite  superannuated 
three  or  four  years  before  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one.  He  employed  four 
6r  five  apartments  in  his  house  for  differ- 
ent purposes,  into  which  none  could 
possibly  enter  at  any  time  without  his 
permission.  He  was  visited  rarely  by 
any,  except  two  gentlemen  of  Bradford, 
the  one  a  mathematician  and  the  other 
an  ingenious  apothecary,  who  gave  signal 
of  their  approach  by  rubbing  a  stone 
against  a  certain  part  of  the  house.  Al- 
though descendeo  from  thefitmily  of  arch- 
bishoD  Sharp*  yet  he  attended  the  dissent- 
ing cnapel  at  Bradford,  of  which  he  was 
a  memoer,  every  Sunday,  when  he  took 
care  to  be  provided  with  plenty  of  half- 
pence, which,  during  his  walk  to  the 
chapel,  he  suffered  to  be  taken  singly  out 


of  his  hand,  held  b^ind  him,  by  m  num- 
ber of  poor  people  who  followed  hiniy 
without  his  lookmg  back,  or  asking  a 
question. 

Mr.  Sharp  was  very  irregular  at  his 
meals,  and  remarkably  sparing  in  his 
diet,  which  he  frequenUy  took  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — ^A  square  hole  ooramo* 
nicated  between  the  room  where  he  was 
generally  employed  in  calculations  and 
another  chamber  or  room  in  the  houae 
where  a  servant  could  enter ;  before  this 
said  hole  was  a  slidii^  board ;  the  ser\-ant 
placed  his  victuals  in  the  hole,  without 
speaking,  or  making  the  least  noise,  and 
when  at  leisure  he  visited  his  cupboard 
to  see  what  it  afforded.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  breakfast,  dinner,  and  sapper, 
remained  untouched  when  the  servant 
went  to  remove  what  was  left  In  an  old 
oak  table,  at  which  he  sat  to  write,  tavities 
were  worn  by  the  rubbing  of  his  elbows. 
One  of  his  editon  calls  hmi  ''the  incom- 
parable Mr.  Sharp ;''  and  adds  that  **  his 
tables  are  sufficient  to  represent  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe  of  the  earth  so 
truly  as  not  to  err  die  breadth  of  a  grain 
of  sand  in  the  whole !'' 


St.  Fillak*8  BfiLL. 

In  sir  John  Sinchiir^s  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland,  the  rev.  Mr.  Patrick 
Stuart,  minister  of  Killin  parish,  Perth- 
shire, says,  ^  There  is  a  bell  belonging  to 
the  chapel  of  St  Fillan,  that  vras  in  high 
reputation  among  the  votaries  of  thai  saint 
in  old  times.  It  seems  to  be  of  some 
mixed  metal.  It  is  about  a  foot  high, 
and  of  an  oblong  form.  It  usually  lay 
on  a  grave-etone  in  the  diureh-yard. 
When  mad  people  were  brought  to  be 
dipped  in  the  samt's  pool,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  perform  certain  ceremonies,  in 
which  there  was  a  mixture  of  dniidism 
and  popeiy.  Afier  remaining  all  night 
in  the  chapel,  bound  with  ropes,  the  hA\ 
was  set  upon  their  liead  with  great  so- 
lemnity. It  was  the  popular  opinion, 
that,  if  stolen,  it  would  extricate  itself  out 
of  die  thief's  hands,  and  return  home, 
ringing  all  the  way.  For  some  years  past 
this  bell  has  been  locked  up,  to  prevent 
its  being  used  for  superstitious  purposes.*' 


h.  m. 

December  22. — ^Day  breaks 

6     1 

Sun  rises      .     . 

8     8 

— ^^sels     .     .     . 

3  .52 

Twilight  ends  . 

5  .SO 
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OLHEY  BRIDGE,  BUCKINGHAMSBIRE. 

Cowrsa's  WaIXS.  " *>lli  iUwsuiMme  bnl  UMdtDl  tcngih, 

rPaT  tha  Tail  Book.]  Beilridci  ifa«  viaUj  fload." 

Ill  the  ea.t\f  part  af  the  present  year  I  This   bridge  is  about  to  ba  demolished 

viiited  Olney,  in  Bucks,  which  nill  no  ftnd  to  be  replaced  by  another  conitrucied 

doubt  be  reraembered  as  having  been  the  on  more  modem  principles :  hence  future 

ibiding  place  of  Uie  poet  Cowper  during  trsTellera  may  look  in  vain  for  the  bridgo 

the   greater   part   of   hii    poetical    life,  of  Cowper. 

Though  a  native  of  Olney,  Ihad  not  seen  To  give  an  idea  of  this  bridge  I  bav« 

it  for  many  years;  but  I  recollect,  thai  sent  a  representation  of  it  as  il  apiieir''.' 

when  a  boy  at  tchool,  1  used  frequently,  two  years  ago,  foe  lime,  lill   then,  had 

with    my    lellovri,    to    "go     walking"  made  no  alteration  in   it  since  Conper 

in  "  Weston  Park,"  the  place  where  3ie  himself  saw  it-     The  church  in  the  dis- 

ohief  scenes  described  in  the  "Task"  arc  tance  is  thai  of  Emberton,  from  which  he 

laid.    These  scenes  were  indelibly  im  heard  the  sound  of  Ihe  "village  bells." 

pressed  on  mj  remembrance, and  I  wished  The  "  Iwanuing  horn"  has  been  long  si- 

to  see  the  changes  that  time  had  made.  lent,  and  Cowper's  "herald  of  a  noisy 

In  the  opening  of  the  fourth  book  of  world,"  has  now  lo  perform  his  journey 

the  Task,  Cowper  mentions  Olney  bridge,  on  fool,  spile  of  liis  increased  years  and 

whicl^  infirmities.     I  had  an  inlerview  uiih  thti 
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worthy  at  tht  pott  office  at  Olner ;  he  is 
fiuailiariy  called  <<  Dick  Surrell/^  and  is 
the  very  penon  who  was  **  on  the  rood '' 
in  the  days  of  the  poet.    Poor  Dick  is 
hastening  last  to    the    ^  bouse    of    his 
felhersy"  and  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  short 
years,  like  the  bridge  with  which  he  is 
associated,  will  be  seen  no  more  of  men. 
Weston  house  has  been  pulled  down  by 
the  present  proprietor  of  the  estate,  and — 
would  it  be  believed  ? — ^he  also  commenced 
cutting  down  the  fine  Umber  in  the  park, 
and  meditated  the    destruction  of  the 
**  bird  cage  walk**  beneath  the  branches 
of  whose  trees,  it  was  the  supreme  delight 
of  Cowper  to  '^  wend  his  way,''  it  was 
«<  between  the  ufmght  ihalts  of  these  tall  elms/' 
that  Cowper  bebdd  ^the  thresher  at  his 
task;"  but  this  spoliation  has  been  ar- 
rested, and  the  mater  part  remains  un- 
molested.   The  house  that  Cowper  in- 
habited at  Olney  is  now  tenantleas;  its 
last  occupant  was  Mr.  Aspray,  a  surgeon. 
The    summer-house,    in   contemplating 
which  Cowper  exclaims, 

**  Had  I  the  choice  of  sublenaiy  good. 
What  could  I  wish  that  I  ei^joy  not  hen  ?" 

is  situated  in  the  garden  attached  to  this 
house;  it  is  now  quite  neglected,  and 
will  soon,  I  fear,  share  the  late  of  the 
bridge.  If  I  remember  rightly,  there  is 
a  view  of  this  interesting  ^  spot  in  the 
Evay-D^  Book.  I  visited  the  field 
where  stood  the  poplars  whose  fell  he  so 
feelingly  laments  in  some  exquisite  verses 
commencing, 

**  The  poplaisare  fell'd^feiewellto  the  sbede." 
There  are  now  standing,  of  what  was 
once  a  fine  row,  two  only  of  these  trees ; 
tfie  field  in  which  they  are  situated  is 
between  Olney  and  Lavendoa  mill,  and 
belongs  to  Mr.  Perry  of  the  miU;  it  b 
called  the  **  Lynch  close." 

An  old  woman  at  Olney  told  me  she 
remembered  Cowper  perfectly  weU,  ''He 
was  a  sorrowful-looking  man/'  she  said, 
**  and  very  particular  in  avoiding  persons 
in  his  walks — lie  would  turn  down  any 
path  that  presented  itself  to  avoid  being 
seen."  Sne  remembers  that  he  was  ac- 
companied in  his  walks  by  a  small 
spotted  spaniel,  no  doubt  ^  Beau,"  two 
of  whose  feats  he  has  immortalized  in  two 
beautiful  pieces. 

tBettmbtt  23. 

December  23, 1743,  died,  aged  seventy- 
nine,   rear-admiral    sir    John    Jennings, 


governor  of  Greenwich   HospitaL      Sir 
John  Jennings  gave  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital   the   statue   of  king  George    II., 
which  stands  in  the  great  square.    It  was 
sculptured  by  Rysbrack,  out  of  a  sit^le 
blocK  of  wlite  marble,  which  weighed 
eleven  tons,  end  had  been  taken  frona  the 
French  by  admiral  sir  George  Rook.     In 
the  govemor'i  apartments  there  is  a  por- 
trait of  sir  1  chu  Jennings  by  Richard- 
son. 


BattAL    SMUGGLIirO. 

A  person  in  Flanders,  who  carried  on 
a  smuggling  tra£Sc  with  Brabant  lacci, 
employed  a  large  dog  for  this  purpose  in 
the  following  manner.    Having  first  shorn 
him  of  his  hair,  he  wrapp^  the  laoe 
round  his  body,  which  he  covered  widi 
the  skin  of  another  dog  of  the  same  size 
and  color,  which  fitted  so  very  exact  that 
no  eye  could  detect  the  imposition.    He 
then  required  only  to  say  to  his  dog, 
**  march,  friend ;"  upon  which  the  animal 
immediately  set  ofi*,  and  running  quickly- 
through  the  gates  of  Malines,  or  Valen- 
ciennes, escaped  the  notice  of  the  officers 
stationed  there  to  intercept  smugglers. 
When  the  dog  had  got  out  of  the  town 
he  waited  at  some  distance  from  the  walls 
for  his  master  to  overtake  him,  who  thus 
always  succeeded  in  convejrinff  his  peril- 
ous cargo  to  the  place  of  its  destination. 
The  profits  made  by  this,  ingenious  smug- 
gler were  so  considerable,  tliat  within  five 
or  six  years  he  accumulated  a  large  pro- 
perty.    Some  of  his  neighbours  being 
envious  of  him  on  this  account,  and  know* 
ing  something  of  the  stratagem  which  he 
used,  gave  information  of  it,  together  with 
a  description  of  the  dog,  to  the  excise- 
officers,  who  now  kept  a  diligent  look  out 
after  him.    But  the  dog  seemed  to  read 
in  the  eyes  of  the  excise  officers  the  sus- 
picions they  harboured  against  him,  and 
contrived,  in  spite  of  every  impediment, 
to  elude  their  vigilance :   sometimes  he 
leaped  over  the  ramparts,  sometimes  he 
swam  across    the    moat,  sometimes   he 
passed    them    unobserved    by  creeping 
through  under  a  carriage,  or  between  the 
legs  of  some  passenger ;  and  if  he  saw 
no  prospector  success  at  one  gate  of  the 
town  he  ran  to  another,  so  that  he  never 
feiled  to  accomplish  his   purpose.     At 
length,  one  morning,  as  he  was  swim- 
ming across   the   moat  at  Malines,  three 

•  Noble. 
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•lug»  were  fired  at  him,  which  killed  Mm 
io  the  water.  Lace  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  five  thousand  doUara  was 
found  upon  him.* 


b.  in. 

December  23. — Day  breaks      .    6    1 

Sun  rises      ..87 

— -  sets    ...    3  53 

Twilight  ends  .    5  59 

Btunttn  24. 

Christmas  Eve. 

In  the  "Bellman's  Treasury,  1707,"  is 
the  following,— 

Upon  Ckritimat  Eve. 

Up  Doll,  Peg,  Sosuk ;  y<m  all  spoke  to  me 
Betimes  to  cell  yoa,  and  'tie  now  past  three  ; 
Oet  up  on  your  bat>endi,  and  mb  your  eyes. 
For  sbame  no  longer  lye  a^bed>  bat  riie: 
Tbe  pewter  still  to  scow'r,  and  house  to  dean, 
And  you  a-bed !  good  girls,  what  ia't  you 
mean? 


[To  Mr.  Hone.  J 

Dee.  8,  1827. 
No  where  does  the  Christmas  season 
produce  more  heart-inspiring  mirth  than 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Cumberland. 
The  farmer  may  be  seen  with  his  hands 
enveloped  in  huge  mittens,  thmst  half 
way  into  his  breeches*  pockets,  and  his 
fustian  jacket  buttoned  well  up  under  his 
chin,  jogging  merrily  along  to  his  daily 
labor,  singing  or  whistling  as  he  goes, 
whilst  his  jolly  red  face,  scarcely  perceiv- 
able on  account  of  the  dense  foe,  appears 
Mke  ''the  sun  dimly  seen  through  a  mist/' 
The  dairy  maid,  with  her  ^  geg|^in"  (milk- 
pail)  in  her  hand,  hurries,  shivenng  through 
the  cold,  to  the  "byre,''  (cow-house), 
where  the  delightful  smell  and  genial 
warmth  of  the  cows  which  she  sits  down 
to  milk,  occasion  her  to  observe  <Mt*s 
worth  while  coming  thro' t'  snaw,  a'  pur- 
pose to  enjoy  t'  pleesur  o'  gittin  amang  t' 
Rve."  This  is  contradicted.  Tbe  lad 
who  is  ^  mucking  the  byre,"  and  who  is 
obliged  to  issue  out  at  the  door  every  mi- 
nute to  throw  the  dirt  firom  his  **  muck- 
fork"on  to  **  t'middin*'(dunghill)  erumbles 
and  says,  **  she  wad'nt  say  sae,  if  she  bed 
his  wark  to  do ;"  and  she  of  course,  from 
I  some  old  grudge  she  has  against  him,  is 
'    greatly  pleased  at  his  mortification. 

*  Brewster's  Zoological  Anecdotes. 


The  <^  tarns"  (small  lakes  or  ponds 
may  be  seen  covered  with  boys,  some  with 
wisps  of  straw  brushing  off  the  snow, 
others  sliding  in  their  wooden  dogs, 
which  are  more  convenient  for  this  pur- 
pose than  shoes.  They  exhorting  each 
other  to  **  keep  the  pot  boiling,"  tSl  per- 
haps one  of  them  tails,  and  the  next,  on 
account  of  the  veloci^,  not  being  able  to 
stop,  stumbles  over  him,  and  so  on,  until 
most  of  them  lie  rolling  in  a  heap  together, 
to  the  great  joy  of  their  comrades,  who 
cry  out  **  my  pot  boils  over,"  and  with  all 
their  might  endeavour  to  prevent  them 
from  getting  up.  Sliding  oy  moonlight 
is  fery  common  here,  because  the  men, 
not  having  been  able  to  leave  work  in  Uie 
day  time,  think  it  a  fine  opportunity  to 
enjoy  their  favorite  amusement  of  shure- 
lin." 

On  stepping  into  the  ^  laith "  (bam) 
we  may  there^  see  two  stout  hearty 
fellows  opposite  to  each  other,  alter- 
nately belaboring  the  ground  widi  their 
flails  till  it  rings  again,  whilst  the  straw, 
chaff,  and  com  fly  about  in  all  directions. 
At  intervals  they  stop  to  pay  their  respects 
to  a  brown  jug  in  the  comer,  which  con- 
tains either  home-brewed  ale  or  churned 
milk. 

In  the  farm-house  we  may  find  the 
good  dame  and  her  rosy-cheeked  daughters 
Dusted  in  preparing  mince-pies,  raised 
pies,  tarts,  and  other  good  things,  which 
udicate  that  something  particular  is  about 
to  take  place. 

In  short  with  Christmas  eve  commences 
a  regular  series  of  ''  festivities  and  merry 
makings."  Night  after  night,  if  you  want 
the  &rmer  or  his  family,  you  must  look  for 
them  any  where  but  at  home ;  and  in  the 
different  houses  that  you  pass  at  one,  two, 
or  three  in  the  morning,  should  you  hap- 
pen to  be  out  so  late,  you  will  find  candles 
and  fires  still  unextinguished.  At  Christ- 
mas, everv  farmer  gives  two  **  feasts,"  one 
called  ^*  t  ould  foaks  neet, "  which  is  for 
those  who  are  married,  and  the  other  **  t' 
young  foaks  neet,"  for  those  who  are 
single.  Suppose  you  and  I,  Sir,  take  tbe 
liberty  of  attending  one  of  these  feasts 
unasked  (which  by  the  bye  is  considered 
no  liberty  at  all  in  Cumberland)  and  see 
what  is  going  on.  Upon  entering  the  room 
we  behold  several  card  parties,  some  at 
^  whist,"  others  at  **\oor  (there  called 
'Mant**),  or  any  other  game  that  may  suit 
their  ftincy.  You  will  be  surprised  on 
looking  over  the  company  to  find  that 
there  is  no  distinction  of  persons.    Ma»> 
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ten  and  fenrants,  rich  and  poor,  humble 
and  lofty,  all  miDgle  together  without  re- 
fftraint-— all  caret  are  forgotten-— and  each 
one  seems  to  glory  in  his  own  enjoyment 
and  in  that  of  his  feftlow-cteatnres.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  ourseWes  in  snch  society, 
especially  as  it  is  rarely  in  one's  life  that 
such  opportunities  offer.  Cast  your  eye^ 
towards  the  side  board,  and  there  see  that 
large  bowl  of  punch,  which  the  goodwife 
is  inyiting  her  guests  to  partake  of,  with 
apples,  oranges,  biscuits,  and  other  agree- 
able eatables  in  plenty.  The  hospitable 
master  welcomes  us  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance and  requests  us  to  take  seats  and 
join  one  of  the  tables. 

In  due  time  some  one  enters  to  tell  the 
company  that  supper  is  waiting  in  the 
next  room.  Thither  we  adjourn,  and  find 
the  raised  and  mince  pies,  all  sorts  of 
tarts,  and  all  cold— except  the  welcomes 
and  entreaties — ^with  cream,  ale,  &c.,  in 
abundance ;  in  the  midst  of  all  a  large 
goose  pie,  which  seems  to  say  **  come  and 
cut  agam  '* 

After  supper  the  party  returns  to  the 
card  room,  sit  there  for  two  or  three  hours 
longer,  and  afterwards  make  the  best  of 
their  way  home,  to  take  a  good  long  nap, 
and  prepare  for  the  same  scene  the  next 
night.  At  these  **  feasts  "  intoxication  is 
entirely  out  of  the  question — it  nerer 
happens. 

Such  are  the  innocent  amusements  of 
these  people ;  and,  hoping  that  you  may 
some  time  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  of  being 
present  in  reality  at  the  scenes  I  have  de- 
scribed, 

I  remain. 

Sir,  Yours  pesp<»ctrully, 
A.  W.  K 


There  is  a  pleasant  little  two-shilling 
volume,  entitled  **  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year;  a  masque  for  the  fire  side;  by 
Edwin  Lees ;  second  edition, "  printed  at 
Worcester.  It  contains  the  following — 

Signs  of  Christmas. 

When  on  the  bun'i  thatchM  roof  i«  Men 
The  moM  in  tnfte  of  llTelieet  green  ; 
When  Roger  to  the  wood  pile  goes. 
And,  M  he  tnmt,  his  fingers  blows; 
When  all  around  is  cold  and  drcar» 
Be  sore  that  Christmas-tide  is  near. 

When  up  the  garden  walk  in  vsin 
We  seek  for  Flora's  lovely  train  ; 


When  the  tweet  hawthorn  bower  la  bn 
And  bleak  and  cheerieas  ii  the  air  j 
When  all  ■eewii  deoolate  around, 
Christmas  adTancet  o'er  the  gromd. 

When  Tom  at  ere  cornea  home  firom  ploo^ fa. 
And  brings  the  mialetoe'a  green  bovgh. 
With  milk-white  berries  spotted  o'er. 
And  ahakes  it  the  sly  maids  before, 
Tlien  bangs  the  trophy  np  on  high. 
Be  snre  thait  Cbristmas-tiDR  ia  nigh. 

When  Hal,  the  woodman,  in  hia  dogs. 
Bears  home  the  huge  unwieldy  logs. 
That,  hissing  on  the  smould'ring  fire, 
Flamea  out  at  last  a  qnir'ring  spire  ; 
When  in  his  hat  the  holly  stands. 
Old  Christmas  musters  up  his  hands. 

When  cluster'd  round  the  fire  at  night. 
Old  William  talks  of  ghost  and  sprite. 
And,  as  a  distant  out-houae  gate 
Slams  by  the  wind,  they  fearful  wait. 
While  some  each  shadowy  nook  explore. 
Then  Christmas  pauses  at  the  door. 

When  Dick  eomea  shiy'ring  firom  the  yard. 
And  says  the  pond  u  froaen  hard. 
While  nom  hb  hat,  all  white  with  snow. 
The  moisture  tricklhig  dropa  below; 
While  carols  sound,  the  night  to  cheer. 
Then  Christmas  and  his  train  are  here. 


December  24. — ^Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets     .    . 
Twilight  ends 


h.  m. 
6     1 
8     7 
3  53 
5  59 


Stttmttt  25. 

Christmas  Day. 

To  the  large  accounts  in  the  Every- 
Day  Book  concerning  the  modes  of  celf^ 
brating  this  festiTal  very  little  can  bo 
added. 


25th  December,  1676,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  died.  He  was  bom  at  Olderlay, 
in  Gloucestershire,  the  first  of  November, 
1609.  On  entering  life  he  thought  upon 
seeking  his  fortune  in  the  army,  but  was 
persuaded  to  relinquish  his  purpose,  and 
tbllow  the  law,  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Grenville, 
who  was  conducting  a  suit  for  him  at  the 
time.  On  the  8th  of  November,  1629, 
he  was  admitted  a  student  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and,  by  indefatigable  industry  and 
attention,  he  attained  Uie  highest  honours 
of  the  profession. 
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Sir  Matthew  Hale  wa9  a  judge  of 

freat  ability  and  inflexible  integrity, 
'wo  soldiers  were  tried  before  him  for 
murder  under  the  following  circumstances. 
— ^An  inhabitant  of  Lincoln  who  had 
been  of  the  king's  party  was  met  with  a 
fowling-piece  in  his  hand,  by  one  of  the 
soldiers.  The  soldier  told  him  that  the 
protector's  orders  were  that  none  of  the 
king's  party  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
arms,  and  proceeded  to  force  the  fowling- 
piece  from  him;  they  wrestled,  till  the 
man  threw  his  opponent,  and  then  walked 
away.  The  soldier  met  a  comrade,  to 
whom  he  related  the  circumstance,  and 
they  set  off  in  search  of  the  man,  for  the 
purpose  of  revenge.  Tliey  found  and 
attacked  him;  and,  whilst  one  of  the 
soldiers  was  struggling  to  get  possession 
of  the  arms,  the  other  went  behind  the 
stranger,  and  ran  him  through  the  body. 
The  jury  found  one  of  the  soldiers  guilty 
of  manslaughter,  and  the  other  of  murder. 
Colonel  Whaley,  the  commander  of  the 
garrison,  attended  in  court,  and  stated 
that  the  Lincoln  man  had  been  killed  in 
consequence  of  disobedience  to  the  pro- 
tector's orders,  and  therefore  the  soldier 
had  merely  performed  his  duty.  But 
Hale  was  neither  convinced  by  the 
colonel's  arguments,  nor  daunted  by  his 
threats :  he  passed  sentence .  of  death  on 
the  culprit,  and^ordered  speedy  execution 
lest  a  reprieve  might  be  grantM,  and  the 
ends  of  justice  defe%ted. 

Hale's  Rules. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  upon  his  becoming 
judge,  prescribed  to  himself  the  following 
rules,  which  Bishop  Burnet  copied  from 
his  holograph,  viz. 

mngitieceuary  tobehadcantmuallym 
remembrance, 

1st.  That  in  the  administration  of  jus* 
tice  I  am  intrusted  for  God,  the  king, 
and  my  country,  and  therefore 

2ndly.,  That  it  be  done  first,  uprightly ; 
secondly,  deliberately;  thirdty,  reso- 
lutely. 

3rdly.  That  I  rest  not  on  my  own  under- 
standing and  strength,  but  implore  and 
rest  upon  the  directoin  and  strength  of 
God. 

4lhly.  That  in  the  execution  of  justice  I 
carefully  lay  aside  my  own  passions, 
and  not  give  way  to  them  however  pro- 
voked. 

5tb]y.  That  I  be  wholly  intent  upon  the 
business^ I  am  about,    remittmg    all 


other  cares  and  thoughts  as  unseason- 
able interruptions. 

6thly.  That  I  suffer  not  myself  to  be  pre- 

.  possessed  with  any  judnnent  at  all, 
till  the  whole  business  and  both  parties 
be  heard. 

Tthly.  That  I  never  engage  myself  at  the 
beginning  of  any  one  cause,  but  reserve 
myself  unprejudiced^  till  the  whole 
be  heard. 

Sthly.  That  in  business  capital,  though 
my  nature  prompt  nie  to  pity,  yet  to 
consider  that  there  is  also  a'pity  due 
to  my  country. 

9thly.  That  I  be  not  too  rigid  in  matters 
puTel)r  conscientious,  where  all  the 
harm  is  diversity  of  judgment. 

lOthly.  That  I  be  not  biassed  with  com- 
passion to  the  poor,  nor  fitrour  for  the 
rich,  in  points  of  justice. 

llthly.  That  popular  or  court  applause) 
or  distaste,  have  no  influence  in  any 
thing  I  do  in  point  of  distribution  of 
justice. 

12thly.  Not  to  be  solicitous  what  men 
will  say  or  think,  so  long  as  I  keep 
nnrself  exactly  according  to  the  rules 
of  justice. 

13thly*  If  in  criminals  it  be  a  measuring 
cast,  to  incline  to  mercy  and  acquittal. 

14thly.  In  criminals  that  consist  merely 
in  words,  where  no  harm  ensues^  mod- 
eration is  no  injustice. 

15thly.  In  criminals  of  blood,  if  the  fact 
be  evident,  severity  is  justice. 

16thly.  To  abhor  all  private  solicitations, 
of  what  kind  soever,  and  by  whom 
soever,  in  matters  depending. 

1  Tthly.  To  charge  my  servants,  1,  not  to 
interpose  in  any  business  whatsoever; 
2,  not  to  take  more  than  their  knowr. 
fbes;  3,  not  to  give  any  undue  prece- 
dence to  causes;  4,  not  to  recommend 
counsel. 

1  Sthly.  To  be  short  and  sparing  at  meals, 
that  I  may  be  the  fitter  for  business. 


In  Swan's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the 
Mediterranean^  1826,  is  the  follovring  ac- 
count of  a  Greek  Christmas. — <<  Thursday 
January  6th,  'this  being  Christmas  day 
with  the  Greek  Catholics,  their  churchei^ 
are  adorned  in  the  gayest  manner,  I  en- 
tered one,  in  which  a  sort  of  raree-show 
had  been  set  up,  illumed  with  a  multitude 
of  candles :  the  subject  of  it  was  the  birth 
of  Christ,  who  was  represented  in  the 
back  ground  by  a  little  waxen  figure 
wrapped  up  in  embroidery,  and  racUning 
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upon  an  embroidered  cashion,  which 
rested  upon  another  of  pink  tatin;  this 
was  supposed  to  be  the  manger  where  he 
was  bc»n.  Behind  die  image  two  pnper 
bulb'  heads  looked  unutterable  things. 
On  the  right  was  the  virgin  Mary,  and  on 
the  left  one  of  the  eastern  Masi.  Paper 
clouds,  in  which  the  paper  heads  of  num- 
berless cherubs  appeared^  enreloped  the 
whole;  while  from  a  pasteboard  cottage 
•talked  a  wooden  monk,  with  dogs,  and 
sheep,  and  camels;  goats,  lions,  and 
lambs;  here  walked  a  maiden  upon  a 
stratum  of  sods  and  dried  earth,  and 
there  a  shepherd  flourishing  aloft  his  pas 
toral  staff.  The  construction  of  these 
august  figures  was  chiefly  Dutch:  they 
were  intermixed  with  diina  images  and 
miserable  daubs  on  paper.  In  the  centre 
a  real  fountain,  in  miniature,  squirted 
forth  water  to  the  ineffiible  delight  of 
crowds  of  prostrate  worshippers." 


At  Rouen,  after  the  Te  Deom,  in  the 
Bocturmd  office  or  Tigil  of  Christmas,  the 
ecclesiastics  celebrated  the  <<office  of  the 
•hepheids'*  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  image  of  the  virgin  Mary  was 
plaoed  in  a  stable  prepared  behind  the  al- 
tar. A  boy  firom  above,  before  the  choir, 
in  the  likeness  of  an  angel,  announced  the 
nativitv  to  certain  canons  or  yicaxs  who 
enterea  as  shepherds,  through  the  great 
door  of  the  choir,  cloUied  in  tunicks  and 
amasses.  Many  boys  in  the  vaults  of  the 
dnudiy    like   aqgelSy    then   began   the 


^gloria  in  excehit^  The  shepherds,  hear- 
ing this,  advanced  to  the  stable,  singing 
"peacCf  food  wiU/*  Sfc,    As  soon  as  diey 
entered  it,  two  priests  in  dalmaticks,  as  if 
women  (quasi  obstetrices^  who  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  stable,  said  ^Whom  seek 
^e  ?  "    The  shepherds  answered,  accord- 
rag  to  the  anselic  annunciation,  ^'Oiir 
Saviour  Christ.      The  women  then  open- 
ing the  curtain  exhibited  the  boy,  saying, 
''The  little  one  is  here  as  the  prophet 
Isaiah  said."      They  then  showed  tbe 
mother,  saying,  ^  Behold  the  Virgin,*'  &c. 
Upon  these  exhibitions,  they  bowed  and 
worshipped  tlie    boy,  and    saluted    his 
mother.  The  office  ended  by  their  retftm- 
ing  to  the  choir,  and  singing,  Alleluta, 
Ice.* 


In  cadiolic  times,  at  Christmas,  people 
preasated  loaives  to  the  priest  on  the  an- 
tboffilj  of  the  direction  in  Leviticus  xzii. 
<<  Yoa  shall  ofler  two  loaves  to  the  priest,'* 
&e.  At  fouls  a  whole  boar  (whence 
brawn  at  this  season)  was  put  upon  the 
table,  sometimes  it  was  richly  gilded.f 
The  custom  of  bringing  in  tbe  boar's 
head  is  well  known,  and  to  this  day  it  is 
practised  with  much  ceremony  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford.  The  following  extract 
from  the  ^< Oxford  Sausage"  may  be 
relished. 


•  Fodnoke't  British  M< 
t  Ibid. 


SONG, 
br  HOWOVR  or  the  cbleb&atiov  op  the  boab's  head, 

▲T  QUBEV'S  OOLLBOB,  OXFOBD. 

*'  Tarn  Macti  quam  Mercurio." 

I  sing  not  of  Roman  or  Grecian  mad  games. 
The  Fythian,  Olyrnpic,  and  such  like  lurd  names ; 
Your  patience  awhile,  with  submission  I  beg  * 
I  strive  but  to  honor  the  fieast  of  Coll.  Ree. 

Derry  down,  down,  down,  derry  down. 

Mo  Thracian  biBwls  at  our  rites  ere  prevail. 

We  temper  our  mirth  with  plain  sober  mild  ale ; 

The  tricks  of  old  Circe  deter  us  from  wine ; 

Though  we  honor  a  boab,  we  wont  make  ourselves  name 

'Deerj  down,  &c. 

Great  Milo  was  famous  for  slaying  his  ox. 
Yet  he  prov'd  but  an  ass  in  cleaving  of  blocks ; 
But  we  had  a  hero  for  all  things  was  di. 
Our  motto  displays  both  his  valor  and  wi* 

Deny  down,  &c. 
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Stout  Hercules  labor'd,  and  looked  mighty  big,^ 
MTheii  he  slew  the  half-stanred  Erymanthian  pig ; 
But  we  can  relate  such  a  stratagem  taken. 
That  the  stoutest  of  boars  couid  not  gave  hit  own  hccon. 

Derry  down,  &e. 

So  dreadful  this  bristle-backM  foe  did  appear. 
You'd  have  sworn  he  had  got  t&e  wrong  pig  by  the  ear, 
But  instead  of  avoiding  the  mouth  of  the  beast^ 
He  ramm'd  in  a  Tolume,  and  cried— -Gr«ci<f7i  e$t. 


In  this  gallant  action  such  fortitude  shown  is, 
As  proves  him  no  coward,  nor  tender  Adonis  ; 
No  armour  but  logic,  by  which  we  may  find 
That  logic's  the  bulwark  of  body  and  mind. 


Derry  down,  &c. 


Derry  down,  &c. 


Ye  'squires,  that  fear  neither  hills  nor  rough  rocks. 
And  think  you're  full  wise  when  you  out-wit  a  fox ; 
Enrich  your  poor  brains  and  expose  them  no  more, 
Learn  Greek,  and  seek  glory  from  hunting  the  boar. 

Derry  down.  Ice. 


[To  Mr.  Hone.]  longing  for  swine^s  flesh.    None  could  be 

The  following  is  a  brief  extract  concerning  5\>tained;  the  cook  therefore  at  the  bid- 

the  festivities  formerly  observed  on  Christ-  ^^^^  ®'  ^  ®»^  *"»g'»* 

mas  day  at  the  Inner  Temple.     Service  "Takes  a  Saiacen,  youngs  and  fat» 

in  the  church  being  ended,  the  gentlemen  And  loddeo  fall  hastily 

presently  repaired  into  the  hall  and  break-  With  powdeer  and  witib  spieery, 

nsted  on  brawn,  mustard,  and  Malmsey.  And  with  saffiron  of  good  colour." 

At  the  first  course,  at  dinner,  was  served  ^^  ^^de  a  dainty  dish  for  the  royal  in- 

.p  a  fair  and  large  boreshead  upon  a  sil-  ^^^  ^y^^  a^^t  ^^e  flesh  and  gnawed  the 

▼er  platter,  with  minstral^e.*  ,T^8  cus-  ^^  r,  ^^^  ^^en  he  had   satisfied  his 

tom  IS  still  observed  at  Queen  s  College    lomrinff. 

Oxford,    and    tradition    represents    this  ^ 

usage  as  a  commemoration  of  an  act  of  "  ^»  «hamberiain  him  wrapped  warm, 

valor  performed  by  a  student  of  the  college  ?•  }^J  "**  •^•P^  ^^  ?^*  •  •^^^ 

who  while  walking  in  the  neighbouring  ^^  ^«^*°»*  ^^•'^  "^^  «»»»^- 

forest  of  Shotover  and  reading  Aristotle  Presently  after  Richard  hearing  with  as- 

was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  wild  boar,  tonishment  and  indignatioa  the  cries  of 

The  furious  beast  came  open  mouthed  the  enemy  who  seemed  making  their  wav 

upon    the    youth,  who,  however,    very  to  his  tent,  he  flung  himself  on  his  steed, 

courageously,  and  with  a  happy  presence  and  rushing  among  the  Paynims,  felled 

of  mind,  is  said  to  have  *  rammed  in  the  every  opponent  with  his  fearful  battle-ax. 

volume,'  and  cried    Griutim   tit,  fiurly  Saladin  retreated  with  loss,  and  the  kins 

choking  the  savage  with  the  sage.f  returned  triumphantly  to  his  camp,  and 

V/bile  king  Richard  I.  lay  before  Acre,  when  he  had  rested  awhile,  he  craved  his 

he  was  attacked  by  an  ague  so  grievous  ^soupere''  even  <^the  head  of  that  ilke 

that  none  of  the  leeches  could  dSect  its  swine, "  which  he  **  ot  ate. "    Quoth  the 

cure;  when  owing  to  the  praters  of  his  cook,  *^  that  head  I  ne  have.*'    Then  said 

loyal  army  he  became  convalescent,  his  the  king, 

first  symptom  of  recovery  was  a  violent  '*  So  God  me  save.    But  I  see  the  head  of 

■  that  swine, 

*  This   paragraph  is   in  the    Every^Doj/  Forsooth,  thou  shalt  lessen  thine  !" 

Booh,  bot  it  could  hardly  have  been  omitted  The  cook  saw  none  other  might  be, 

here  withont  the  narration  appearing  incom-  He  fetched  the  head,  and  lot  him  see  ; 

plete.     J.  F.  R.  He  fell  on  knees,  and  made  a  cry, 

t  Wade's  Walks  in  Oxford,  vol.  i.  p.  128.  "  Lo  here  the  head  !  my  lord,  mercy  V 
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The  swaiia  Tig  •  when  the  king  teeth 

His  black  beard,  and  white  teeth. 

How  hi«  lippet  grinned  wide,%  ^ 

«  What  devil  ii  thit  V»    The  king  cried. 

And  gan  to  Uogh  as  he  were  wode. 

"  What !  is  Saracen's  flesh  thus  good  1 

That,  never  erst,  I  nought  wist ! 

By  Oodes  death,  and  his  tqi-rist. 

Shall  we  never  die  for  default. 

While  we  may  in  any  vsanlt, 

Slee  Saracens,  the  flesh  may  take. 

And  seethen,  and  rostem,  and  do  hem  bake, 

Gnawen  her  flesh  to  the  bones ! 

Now  I  have  it  inoved  once. 


For  hunger  ere  I  be  wo, 

I  and  my  folk  shall  eat  mo  !'* 

_  « 

This  **  right  pleasaunt  history*'  may  be 
found  at  full  in  **  Webera^s  Metrical  Ro- 
mancesy  voL  ii.  p.  119,  and  abrideed  in 
Ellis's  Specimens  of  eariy  EngliA  Ro- 
mances, vol.  ii.  p.  233;"  the  which  books 
be  chieffly  read  by  antiquaries  and  poeta. 

J.  F.  R. 

*  Black  foioe. 
t  See  the  comic  picmre  of  a  hoan-hf§ad  in 
the  Asry-Z^  HooAl 


Mr.  Ritson»  in  bis  Observations  on  Wartoo's  History  of  EngUsb  Poetfy,  gi?e 
tne  following  from  a  MS. 

Attrifttt  Botifik  I^MH  ewoh 

In  die  noHuitat. 

NowelU  nowelly  nowell,  nowell, 
Tydyng*  gode  y  thyngke  to  telle 

Theborys  hede  that  we  bryng  here, 
Betokeneth  a  p*nce  with  owte  pere, 
Ys  bom  this  aay  to  bye  r*  dere, 

Nowell,  &c. 

A  bore  ys  a  souerayn  beste. 
And  acceptab(l)e  in  eu*y  feste. 
So  mote  tnys  lorde  be  to  moste  &  leste 

Nowelly  &c. 

This  borys  hede  we  bryng  with  song, 
^  In  worchyp  of  hym  that  thus  sprang 
^  Of  a  yirgine  to  redresse  all  wrong. 

Nowell,  ecc. 


Templb  RsVBtS. 


terrible  that  it  darkened  the  whole  air.*^ 


Jn  the  fourth   year  of  the  reign  of  There  belonged  to  the  office  of  the 

queen  Elizabeth,  a  magnificent  Christ-  constable  rnvshal  a  suit  of  gilt  armour 

mas  was  kept  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  ^'"^  *  "^  ®»  feathers  m  the  helm,  and  a 

which  the  lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  ^"  pole-axe  to  bear  in  his  hand.    Dug- 

eart  of  Leicester,  was  chief,  under  the  ^*^®  **^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^"  ^'^^  making  a 

title  of  Palaphitos,  Prince  of  Sophie,  ^^    ®^   Misrule,    with    feasting  and 

High  Constable  Marshal  of  the  Knights  ^^<^9  •*  round  about  the  coal  fire,"  and 

Templars,  and  Patron  of  the  honourable  ^^^^^Z  «    the  hall  with  mne  or  ten 

order  of  Pegasus.    Christopher  Hatton,  c?"P^«»  <>/  bounds  a  fox  and  a  cat,  both 

afterwards  lord  chanceUor  of  EngUnd,  ^^^  ?*  ?*?  *°^  ?f  Ae  pole,  until  they 

was  master  of  the  game,  with  four  mas-  ^^^  *"»^  beneath  the  fire, 

ters  of  the  reveb,  besides  other  officers  ...i....— ^ 
to  conduct  the  burlesque^  and  fourscore 

persons  forming  a  guard.  Gerard  Leigh,  In  the  ninth  year  of  King  Charles  I. 
who  was  present,  and  created  a  knight  of  the  four  inns  of  court  proTided  a  Christ- 
Pegasus,  describes,  in  his  "Accidence  of  mas  mask,  which  cost  £2400,  and  the 
Armorie,''  the  mock  solemnity  wiihin  king  inTtted  a  hundred  and  twenty  gen- 
the  hall,  and  the  public  firing  of  double  tlemen  of  the  four  inns  to  a  mask  at 
cannons,  **  in  so  great  a  number  and  so  Whitehall  on  Shrove  Teusday  following. 


Tllfc:  ITBAR  BOOK.-^>ECKMBEa  S5. 


JACS.LIK— SHAVlUt  AND  POET-CAUBRIDGE. 
Cambudob  Baueu. 
[F«tUw  Tan  Book.] 
JoH*  Jackliv  mi  "  well  likings"  and 
well  known  lo  Alan  Mater  m  ■  iharer, 
■  poet,  aai  an   "  odd   fellow."     Uood 
humor  bang  pendant  on  the  very  tip  of  t       ■ 

hU  tongue,  and  a  thousand  funnj  kq-     the  piecediog  is  »  copy,  he  is  familiarly 

. ..        _j     f  .  .       t.:.     .'__'. f^llmA      "  Tka     Mainr aa*4     .*f    CivtAAn  *■ 


mind  •*  gloomy  ai  Spemet'i  Care  of 
Detpiir,hii  look  had  the  power  to  baniih 
■M.  He  pTMided,  for  tnanj  yean  prari* 
»  to  hii  death^orer  a  aociety  in  Cam- 


«  dubbed  "The  Mai 


Major' 
ofhini 


46. 


1  poitied  from  hit  Up*  j  were  yotir    called   "  The   Major — iMtt  of  Sixteeu. 
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He  died  December  25, 1825,  aged  ieventy 
§6vLT,  **  respected,  and  lamenteb  dy  aU 
who  knew  him."  After  his  decease,  the 
following  tiographic  or  cmefluyf^A  found 
folded  in  an  olp  song  book,  mhis  comb- 
diawer,and  many  ofhisqaondamfnends 
hope  it  mayobtain  a  pi  ace  in  the  Year 

Book. 

[Copy.]  ^ 
«T0  HIM  to  whom  these  presentg 
shall  come  Greeting.  KNOW  YE  that 
John  Jacklin,  alias  The  Major,  though 
BO  pugilist,  bad  every  day  a  6nijA  and 
ut'to,  and  was  frequently  in  the  sudi ;  for 
he  entered  great  men's  houses,  and  sons 
ceremonie  took  them  by  the  nose,  and  cui 
of  more  of  their  hair$  than  any  disease,' 
or  entail.  Bees  never  harmed  him, 
though  he  handled  the  comb.  He  was  a 
staunch  Tory,  and  brought  many  a  Wig 
to  the  block :  though  a  Sexaquarian,  he 
was  always  daily  at  sweet  *'  Sixteen^*'  and 
although  he  sometimes  met  with  great 
men,  he  was  always  acknowledged  as 

^*Thb  Major. 

''  Uade  thoaght  to  do  a  favov. 
Put  mo  'prentice  to  a  •haver  ; 
And  from  that  hoar  I  never  yet 
Goald  ehave  vrithovt  a  little  wet. 
Wet  flay  aoap,  and  wet  my  brash,  I 
'Oen  tu  think  about  the  lathy  ! 
Soap  and  self  I  often  wetted, 
Bane'd  and  sang,  bat  never  fretted  : 
Wet,  I  foand,  that  all  things  laited. 
Wet,  and  lel^  often  saluted. 
Fix'd  at  Cambridge  'mongat  my  betten> 
Jhinees,  dandies,  men  of  letters  t 
Here  I  foand  them  thin  and  lusty, 
Priesta  and  laymen  often  thirsty. 
Soon  I  found  them  quick  as  raxor. 
And  quickly  I  was  dubb'd  The  Mtoor  t 
The  teblet  I  set  in  a  roar. 
When  I  entered  "  four  timee  lour." 
Snuff  'd  the  candles  neat  and  pretty, 
Smok'd  my  pipe,  and  sang  my  ditty — 
'Bout  '  the  Granchester,  old  miller^ — 
The  Ghost,'  and  '  rusty  sword  to  kill  her  !* 
Home  brew'd  ale  both  bright  and  gaily. 
Was  my  joy  and  comfort  daily  ! 
Than  drink  bad  ale,  I  had  rather, 
Quench'd  my  thirst  in  my  own  lather  1 
In  social  friendaUp— -what  a  shiner  1 
The  M^  never  was  TU  Mmor! 
A  better  creature  never  was.  111  bet  a  wager 
(Although  I  say  it)  than  was 
"  Camb.  1824.'^'  The  Major." 

Another  JBorier— Robbbt  FoasTEft,  the 
"  Cambridge  Flying  Barber,''  died  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1 799.  During  many  years 
he  was  hair-dresser  to  Clare  Hall,  and  an 
eccentric  but  honest  fellow.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  be  so  dexterous  in  his  profession, 
and  trimmed  his  friends  so  well,  that  some 


years  before  his  death,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  University,  by  subscription,  bongbt 
him  a  silver  bason;  and  he  was  so  fiunovis, 
that  it  was  no  light  honor  which  enabled 
a  stranger  to  say,  he  had  been  shaved  out 
of  <*  Forster's  bason.*'  A  striking  l&e- 
ness  was  etched  of  him  in  foil  trim  with- 
out his  hat ;  for,  having  lost  the  only  one 
he  possessed,  many  years  before  he  died, 
he  never  wore  one  afterwards.  The  etch- 
ings are  become  scarce,  or  one  would  have 
accompanied  the  likeness  of  «  The  Major. 
^  Nbico. 


Puff  I  Puff  I!  Puff"!  1 1 
[To  Mr.  Hone.] 

Sir 

Going  the  other,  evening  into  a  hair- 
dresser's shop  to  have  my  «  cranium  ope- 
rated upon;'  or  in  plain  speaking  to  have 
my  hair  cropped,  1  espied  the  enclosed 
printed  bill,  or  whatever  else  you  may 
call  it,  which  I  herewith  send  for  the 
amusement  and  edification  of  those  «  cog- 
noscenti who  win  give  their  time  to 
peruse  such  a  curious  specimen  of  Bom- 
bastic Rodomontade.— I  have  seen  a 
great  variety  of  puffs,  literary  puffs, 
lottery  puffs,  and  quack*s  puflfe ;  but  this 
puff"  is  of  a  very  different  description. — 
It  is  the  puff*  sublime, 
"  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridicalous  there  ia 
but  one  step." — 

[Copy.] 

«Thb  orand  stimuli  to  the  performance 
of  heroic  achievements  in  the  art  of  war 
are  the  distinguished  honors  conferred  by 
a  grateful  country,  and  the  hopes  of  im- 
mortality.    Thus  the    Romans  of   old 
decreed  the    glory  of  a  triumph  while 
living  to  their  illustrious  warnors,  and 
post  mortem  a  place  among  the  gods.   The 
Amor  Patria  is  the  noblest  impulse  of 
our  nature,  and,  in  this  happy  land  of  Ol,j 
EvGLAND,  the  highest  honors  a  belove^ 
monarch  can  bestow  are  accessible  to  th^ 
lowest  of  her  citizens,  and  the  man  o 
science  who,  in  his  particular  profession 
astonishes  the  world  by  the  splendor  of 
his  genius,  is  stamped  by  an  admiring 
people  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  preliminaries  apply  to  that  singular 
professor  of  his  art, 

GlLLlMGWATBR, 
THE 

Inimitable  Hair  Cuttfr, 

AND 

Patemt  Perruquier, 
85, 
Long  Lane,  Smithj  ield. 
Who,  by  a  tact  peculiarly  his  own,  has 
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nitroduced  a  new  era  in  the  science  of 
llair-cuttiog ;  he  proves  to  demonstration 
that  the  sane  motua  operandi  does  not  as- 
similate to  every  head,  but,  by  a  union 
of  skill  and  anatomical  knowledge  of 
each  particular  countenance,  he  blend:i, 
with  a  strict  regard  to  fashion,  the  com- 
manding aspect  of  personal  figure. 

**  When  this  Colossus  of  Haik-cutting 
established  his  head-quarters  in  Long-lane, 
like  the  mighty  Casar,  conscious  of  his 
conquering  powers,  he  exclaimed  '*  Veni 
Vioi,  Vici, "  and  he  soon  illustrated 
the  memorable  expression,  and  such  is 
his  influence,  that  the  Minor  Stars,  with 
which  his  neighbourhood  is  infested,  are 
hiding  their  diminished  heads.  Like  the 
admirable  Criohton,  Gxllinowater 
stands  pre-eminently  great.  The  Cog- 
noscenti who  have  examined  the  prin^ 
oiples  upon  which  the  Perruques  are  fab- 
ricated, pronounce  them  a  Chef  D' 
(EuvRE  of  workmanship — indeed,  they 
form  Elegantia  igta;  and  the  liberal 
method  he  pursues  is  so  different  from 
what  is  practised  by  petty  shopkeepers, 
that  it  must  necessarily  distinguish  hira. 

**  Although  his  assortment  is  extensive, 
consisting  of  all  the  shades  of  nature,  he 
offers  the  only  safe  mode  —  that  of 
measuring  the  head.  Upon  this  principle 
the  result  is  certain,  and  free  of  tnat 
mixture  of  color  which  is  found  in  per- 
ruques kept  in  shops  where  a  large  stock 
is  boasted  of.  — -  His  Chevaliers  are 
artists  of  high  distinction,  and  exhibit 
that  polite  attention,  inseparable  from  a 
professional  intercourse  with  polished 
society,  and  form  a  Galaxy  of  com- 
manding talent. 

**  Charge  for  catting  only  sixpence.'' 

N.  B.  For  the  information  of  those  of 
your  readers  who  are  not  yet  initi- 
ated into  the  exquisite  language  of  this 
''inimitable  hair  cutter,''  by  his  che- 
valiers," those  ''artists  of  such  high  dis- 
tinction," I  believe  he  means  his,  his,  his, 
-^  Assistants  —  Apprentice  being  now 
nearly  obsolete. 

Edwin  J. 


Memoranda. 

An  indiscreet  good  action  is  little  better 
than  a  discreet  mischief. — Bp.  Hall. 

I  had  rather  confess  my  ignorance  than 
falsely  profess  knowledge—It  is  no  shame 
not  to  know  all  things,  but  it  is  a  just 
fhame  to  over-reach  in  any  thing. — Bp. 


CmtisTMAS  Wolves. 
Olaus  Magnus,  who  was  of  pre-emi- 
nence, termeid    *'  the  Goth,"    and    was 
archbishop  of  Upsal,  and  metropolitan  of 
Sweden,  relates  in  his  History,  that,  at 
the  festival  of  Christmas,  in  the  cold 
northern  parts,  there  is  a  strange  muution 
of  men  into  animals.     He  says  that,  at  a 
certain  place  previously  resolved   upon 
amongst  themselves,  there  is  a  gathering 
of  a  huge  multitude  of  wolves  that  are 
changed    from   men,    who,  during   that 
night,  rage  with  such  fierceness  against 
mankind,  and  other  creatures  not  fierce 
by  nature,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
countrv  suffer  more  hurt  from  them  than 
ever  they  do  from  true  natural  wolves, 
for  these  human  wolves  attack  houses, 
labor  to  break  down  the  doors  that  they 
piay  destroy  the  inmates,  and  descend 
into  the  cellars,  where  they  drink   out 
whole  tuns  of  beer  or  mead,  leaving  the 
empty  barrels  heaped  one  upon  another. 
And,  if  any  man  afterwards  come  to  the 
place  where  they  have  met,  and  his  cart 
overturn,  or  he  Ml  down  in  the  snow,  it 
is  believed  he  will  die  that  vear.    And 
there  is  standing  a  wall   of  a  certain 
castle  that  was  destroyed,  which,  at  a  set 
time,  these  unnatural  wolves  come  to, 
and  exercise  their  agility  in  trying  to  leap 
( ver ;  and  they  that  cannot  leap  over  this 
w^,  as  commonly  the  tat  ones  cannot, 
are  whipped  by    their    captains:    and, 
moreover,  it  is  believed  that  among  them 
are  the  great  men  and  chief  nobility  of 
the  land.    And  one  skilled  in  the  manner 
of  this  great  change  of  a  natural  man 
into  a  brute,  says,  Uiat  it  is  effected  by  a 
man  mumbling  certain  words,  and  drink- 
ing a  cup  of  ale  to  a  man  wolf,  which,  if 
he  accept  the  same,  the  man  natural  is 
admittea  as  worthy  of  the  sopiety  of  these 
men  wolves,  and  may  change  himself  into 
the  form  of  a  wolf  by  going  into  a  secret 
cellar  or  private  wood ;  and  also  he  may  put 
off  his  wolf's  form,  and  resume  his  own, 
at  his  pleasure. 

And,  for  example,  it  is  fiirther  related 
by  the  archbishop  Olaus,  that  a  certain 
nobleman,  while  on  a  journev  through 
the  woods,  was  benighted  ana  hungry; 
and  it  so  fell  out  that  among  his  servants 
were  some  who  had  this  feculty  of  becom- 
ing wolves;  one  of  these  proposed  that 
the  rest  should  be  quiet,  while  he  with- 
drew, and  thai  they  should  not  be  sui^ 
prised  to  tumult  by  any  thing  they  saw 
in  his  absence ;  and,  so  saying,  he  went 
into  a  thick  wood,  and  there  privily  be 
transformed  himself,  and  came  out  as  a 
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^olf,  and  fell  flcrcely  on  a  flock  of  sheep^ 
and  eaught  one  of  them,  and  brought  it 
to  hit  companions,  who,  knowing  the 
bringer  thereof  for  their  comrade,  received 
it  gratefully;  and  he  returned  into  the 
wood,  as  a  wolf  would,  and  came  back 
again  in  his  own  shape  as  the  nobleman's 
servant;  and  so,  of  his  skill,  this  lord 
and  the  rest  bad  a  sapper,  for  they  roasted 
the  sheep. 

Also,  saith  the  archbishop,  not  many 
years  since,  it  fell  out  in  Livonia  that  a 
nobleman's  wife  disputed  with  one  of 
her  servants,  whether  men  could  turn 
themselves  into  wolves,  and  the  lady  said 
thev  could  not;  but  the  servant  said, 
with  her  permission,  he  would  presently 
•how  her  an  example  of  that  business: 
and  forthwith  he  went  alone  into  the 
cellar,  and  presently  after  came  forth  in 
6ie  form  of  a  wolf;  and  the  dogs  hunted 
him  through  the  fields  into  a  wood,  where 
he  defended  himself  stoutly,  but  they  bit 
out  one  of  his  eyes,  and  the  next  day  he 
came  with  only  one  eye  to  his  lady. 

Lastly,  the  archbishop  saith,  it  is  yet 
f^h  in  memory  how  the  duke  of  Prussia, 
giving  little  heed  to  such  stories,  yet  re- 
ouired  one  who  was  reputed  cunning  in 
this  sorcery,  to  give  proof  of  his  art,  and 
the  man  changed  himself  into  a  wolf  ao- 
cordingly ;  ami  the  duke  was  then  salis* 
Had,  and  caused  tha  man  to  be  burnt  for 
his  idolatry.* 


The  true  black  Hellebore  is  called 
Christ's  Herb  or  Christmas  Herb, «  and 
that,'*  says  Gerard,  '^becaosa  it  bloweth 
about  the  birth  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'^ 


In**  the  Phenix;  or  a  Revival  of  scarce 
and  valuable  pieces,  be."  2  vols.  8vo., 
1707,  i.  14,  there  is  a  curious  dissertation 
entitled,  «*Christ*s  Birth  miss-tim'd,  or  a 
Resolution  of  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Carew's  Question  touching  the  true  time 
of  the  Conception  and  Birth  of  John 
Baptist^  and  also  of  our  Saviour;  proving 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  bom  in  Decem- 
ber." 


h.  in. 

December  25. — Daybreaks       .    6     1 

Sunrises      ..87 

—  seu     .    .     .    3  53 

Twilight  ends    .    5  59 


9tttfSMtt  36. 

St.  STBPHfiw'a  Day 

The  day  after  Christmas  dav  is  always 
observed  as  <*  boxing  day,  in  places 
where  still  lingers  the  decaying  custom  of 
soliciting  gifts  under  the  denomination 

CiRiSTMAS  Boxes. 
GUdly,  the  boy »  with  GhriatBM  bm  ia  hmBd^ 
Throvghoat  the  town. 


And  of  his  natter'*  cwtoinmi  implocca 
The  yearl  V  mite  :  often  his  caah  he  shakes  ^ 
The  which,  perchance,  of  eoppexs  few  con* 

situ. 
Whose  doleet  jingle  fills  his  little  tool 
Whh  joy  at  boondleet  at  the  debtor  feels. 
When,  from  the  bailUTt  rode,  oadvil  gripe 
His  iriends  redeem  him,  and  with  pi^  firaqgM 
The  daims  of  aU  his  cnditota  dieeharge. 

R.  J.  Tbork. 


•  Olaos  Magna*,    Hist,  of  tho   Goths,  b. 
svtii.   c.,888. 


[For  the  Year  Book.^ 

In  the  hall  of  the  Inner  Tempte,  on  St. 
Stephen's  day,  after  the  first  course  wa9 
served  in,  the  constaUe  marshal  was  wont 
to  enter  the  hall  bravely  arrayed  vrith  a 
**  fiur,  rich,  compleat  barneys,  white,  and 
bright,  and  gilt,  with  a  nest  of  fethers  of 
all  colours  upon  his  crest  or  helm,  and  a 
gilt  jpole  ax  in  his  hand,^*accompaiiied  bv 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  tower,  **  armed  wilb 
a  fidr  white  armour,"  wearing  like  fethers 
''with  a  like  pole  ax  in  his  hand,"  and 
with  them  sixteen  trumpeters,  four  drums 
and  fifes  going  in  rank  before  tiiiem,  and 
attended  by  mm  men  in  white  **  tuaneys** 
from  the  middle  upvrwds,  and  halberds  in 
their  hands,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  a 
model  of  the  tower :  which  persons  with 
the  drums  and  music  went  three  times 
round  the  fire.  Then  the  constablemarahal 
knelt  down  before  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  behind  him  the  lieutenant  and  in  this 
humble  guise,  the  former  personage  edified 
the  revellers  with  an  oration  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  length,  declaring  that  the 
purpose  of  his  coming  was  to  be  admitted 
into  bis  lordship*s  service,  to  which  the 
chancellor  answered  that  he  would  ^  take 
farther  advice  therein.^ 

Then  the  constable  marshal  standing 
up,  in  submissive  manner,  delivered  his 
naked  sword  to  the  steward,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  die  chancellor,  who  thereupon 
**  willed"  the  marshal  to  place  the  am- 
stable  marshal  in  his  seat,  %vith  the  lieu- 
tenant also  in  his  seat.  During  this 
ceremony  **  the  tower  **  vras  placed  **  be- 
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neath  tbe  fire/'  Next  enteied  the  master 
of  the  game  apparelled  in  green  velvet, 
and  the  ranger  of  the  forest  in  a  gieen 
suit  of  satten,  hearing  in  his  hand  a  gieeu 
bow  and  "  divers,"  arrows  "  with  either  of 
tfiem  a  hunting  horn  about  dieir  necks, 
blowing  together  three  blasts  of  venery.  ** 
These  having  strided  round  the  fire  thrice, 
the  roaster  of  the  game  having  made  three 
*' courtesies"  knelt  down  before  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  put  up  the  same  petition 
as  the  constable  marshal,  the  ranger  of 
the  forest  standing  demurely  behind  him. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony,  a 
huntsman  came  into  the  hall  bearing  a  fox, 
a  pursenet,*  and  a  cat,  both  bound  at  the 
end  of  a  staff,  attended  by  nine  or  ten 
oouplei  of  hounds  with  the  blowing  of 
hunting  horns.  Then  were  the  fox  and 
cat  set  upon  and  killed  by  the  dogs  be- 
neath the  fire,  to  the  no  small  pleasure  of 
ilie  spectators.'' 

What  this  << merry  disport"  signified 
(if  practised)  before  the  reformation,  I 
know  not.  In  ^*  Ane  compendious  boke 
of  godly  and  spiritual  songs,  Edinburgh, 
162 1,  printed  from  an  old  copy,"  are  the 
foJlowmg  lines,  seemingly  referring  to 
some  such  pagsant : — 

The  hunter  ii  Christ  that  hunts  in  hslsk 
ITie  hands  sro  Peter  and  Pawle, 
The  ]Mip  is  the  fox,  Rome  is  the  Rox 
"Aat  mbtris  as  on  the  gall. 

Then  proceeded  the  second  course, 
which  done,  and  served  out,  the  common 
sergeant  made  a  '^plausible  speech"  to 
the  lord  chanoeitor  and  his  fiiends  at  the 
highest  tables  showing  forth  the  necessity 
of  havinff  a  marshal  and  master  of  the- 
game,  ^  ror  the  better  reputation  "  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  wisned  them  to  be 
received.  This  oration  was  seconded  by 
the  kuig's  sergeant  at  law,  which  heard, 
— the  **  anoienlest  of  the  masters  of  the 
revels"  sang  merrily  with  the  assistance  of 
others  there  present. 

•  Only  fancy  the  **  ancientest  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  revels  "  chanting  such  stanzas 
as  the  following, — 

"  Bring  hither  the  bowie 

The  brimming  brown  bowle,  -^ 

And  quaff  the  rich  juice  right  menilte  ; 

Let  tbe  wine  cup  go  roand 

Till  the  solid  ground 

Shall  quako  at  the  noise  of  our  rerelrie. 


*  PuTBtmei,  a  net  of  which  the  month  is 
drawn  together  by  a  string.  Johnaon» 


Let  wassail  and  wme 

Their  pleaswes  eombiae. 

While  we  quaff  the  rich  joiee  right  menrilie } 

Let  us  drink  tOl  we  die. 

When  the  saints  we  relie 

Will  mingle  their  songs  with  oar  revelrie.*^ 

After  supper,  which  was  served  with 
like  solemnity  as  on  Cliristmas  day,  the 
constable  marshal  again  presented  himself 
with  drums  before  him,  mounted  on  a 
scaffold,  borne  by  four  men,  and  going 
thrice  round  the  hearth,  he  shout^  "  a 
lord  1  a  Igrd  P  then  descending  from  his 
elevation,  and  having  danced  awhile,  he 
called  his  court  severally  by  name  in 
this  manner : — 

''Sir  Franeii  Flatterer,of  Fowleshurst, 
in  the  county  of  Buckingham." 

''Sir  Randk  BackabUe,  of  Eascall 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Rabchell." 

"Sir  Morgan  Mumchance^  of  Much 
Monkery,  in  the  county  of  Mad  Popery,'* 
(and  others.)  This  done,  the  lord  of 
misrule  "  addressed"  himself  to  the  ban- 
quet, which,  when  ended  with  some 
"  minstralsye, "  mirth  and  dancing,  every 
man  departed  to  rest.  "  At  every  mess, 
a  pot  or  wine  allowed :  every  repast  was 
vid." 

On  St.  John's  day  (upon  the  morrow) 
the  lord  of  misrule  was  abroad  by  7  o* 
clock  in  the  morning,  and  repairing  to 
the  chambers  he  compelled  any  of  his  of- 
ficers who  were  missing  to  attend  him  to 
breakfast  with  brawn.  Ice ;  ^  after  break- 
fiist  ended,  his  lordship's  power  was  in 
saspense,  until  his  personal  presence  at 
night,  and  then  his  power  was  most  po- 
tent." At  dinner  and  supper  was  observed 
the  "  diet  and  service  "  performed  on  St. 
Stephens  day :  after  the  second  course  was 
served,  the  kinff's  sergeant  <<oratour  like^* 
declared  the  disorder  of  the  constable 
marshal,  and  common  sergeant ;  the  latter 
of  whom  *' defended"  lumself  and  his 
companion  ^with  words  of  great  effi- 
cacy.'* Hereto  the  kin^s  servant  replied, 
they  rejoined,  and  whoso  was  found  faulty 
was  sent  to  the  tower.  On.  the  Thuisday 
following,  the  chancellor  and  company 
partook  of  dinner  of  roast  beef  and  veni- 
son pasties,  and  at  supper  of  **  mutton 
and  hens  roasted.^' 

J.  F.  fv. 

Walworth,  Oct.  1831. 


CONVIVIAL  SAYINGS. 

Hod,  Oft  Nob? 
Grose  mentions  the  question,  "\S\\\ 
you  hob,  or  nob,  with  me  ?"  as  signifying 
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'  a  request  or  challenge  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  with  the  proposer ;  if  the  party  chal- 
lenged answered  nob,  they  were  to  chose 
whether  white  or  red/'  In  ShaVspeare  s 
Twelfth-Night,  a  character  speaking  of  a 
duellist  says,  *'  His  incensement  at  this 
moment  is  so  implacable,  that  satisfaction 


this  passage,  asks,  **  Is  not  this  the  ori- 
ginal of  our  hob-nob,  or  challenge  to 
drink  a  glass  of  wine  at  dinner  V*  Mr. 
Brand  (^serves,  "In  Anglo-Saxon,  hab- 
ban  is  to  have,  and  nsebban  to  want.  May 
it  not  therefore  be  explained  in  this  sense, 
as  signifying,  <  Do  you  choose  a  glass  of 
wine,  or  would  you  rather  let  it  alone  7 
This  appears  to  be  the  only  reasonable 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  term  of  re- 
quest or  challenge. 


Buz. 

This  term  signifies  a  cnallenge  to  a 

Krsou  to  pour  out  all  the  wine  in  the 
ttle  into  his  gla»i,  the  challenger  un- 
dertaking to*  drink  it,  should  it  prove  more 
than  the  glass  would  hold.  It  is  also  a 
term  commonly  said  to  on^  who  hesitates 
to  empty  a  bottle  that  is  nearly  out.  We. 
are  told  of  it  as  being  a  college  ezpressioo ; 
iotimatiog  a  threat,  in  the  wav  of  j^lea- 
santiy,  to  black  the  person's  &ce  with  a 
burnt  cork,  should  he  flinch  or  &il  to 
empty  the  bottle.  Possibly  it  may  hare 
been  derived  from  the  German  "  buzzen," 
iordet  auferrtj  q.  d.  <'  Off  with  the  Lees 
at  bottom.'*'* 


December  26. — Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets     .     . 
Twilight  ends 


at,  ID. 

6  0 

8  7 

3  53 

6  0 
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St.  John. 

There  is  sufficient  respecting  this  fes- 
tival in  the  JBMry-Doy  A)ok, 

If  the  reader  hare  a  dread  of  poisoning, 
and  fiuth  in  preservatives,  the  Evety-Dty 
Book,  on  St.  John's  Day  will  supply  a 
recipe  for  marvellous  wine-manchets. 


*Bfaad. 


Under  the  Rose. 

This  saying  ii  stoted  to  have  taken   it» 
rise  from  the  ancient  convivial  entertain- 
ments, where  it  was  customary  to  wesir 
chaplets  of  roses  about  the  head,  on  which 
occasions,  when  persons  desired  to  con- 
fine their  words  to  the  company  present, 
that  they  "might  go  no  farther,"   thejr 
commonly  said  **  they  are  spoken  under 
the  Rose.*^    Hence  the  Germans  haye  a 
custom  of  picturing  a  rose  in  the  ceiling 
over  the   table.    In   Lingua,  a  comedy 
1657,  Appetitus  says :   "  Crown  me  no 
crowns  but  Bacchus'  crown  of  roees." 

On  this  passage,  in  the  first  part  of 
Shakspeare's  Henry  VI. 

From  off  this  brier  plack  a  white  rase  with  mc, 

Warburton  says,  "  This  is  given  as  the  ori- 
ginal  of  the  two  badges  of  the  house  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  whether  truly  or  not  is  no 
great  matter.  But  the  provert>ial  expres- 
sion of  saying  a  thins  under  the  Rose,  I 
am  persuaded,  came  from  thence.  When 
the  nation  had  ranged  itself  into  two 
great  fectioos,  under  the  white  and  red 
rose,  and  were  perpetually  plotting  and 
counter-plotting  against  one  another,  then 
when  a  matter  of  fection  was  communi- 
cated by  either  party  to  his  friend  in  the 
same  quarrel,  it  was  natural  fi>r  him  to 
add,  that  he  said  it  under  the  Rose; 
meaning  that,  as  it  concerned  the  tetioo, 
it  was  religiously  to  be  kept  secret." 
Upon  Warbnrton's  supposition,  Mr.  Up- 
ton, anodier  of  Shakspeare's  commenta- 
tors, says :  **  This  is  ingeuous  I  What 
pity  that  it  is  not  leaned  too !  The  rose 
(as  the  fables  say)  was  the  srmbol  of 
.  silence,  and  consecrated  by  Cupid  to 
Harpocrates,  to  conceal  the  lewd  pranks 
of  his  mother.  So  oommoB  a  book 
as  Lloyd's  Dictionary  might  have  in* 
structed  Dr.  Warburton  in  this :  <  Huie 
Harpocrati  Cupido  Veneris  filius  parentis 
sun  roeam  deoit  in  mnnus,  ut  scilicet  si 
quid  lioentius  dictum,  vel  actum  sit  in 
convivioy  aciant  tacenda  esse  omnia* 
Atque  idciroo  veteres  ad  finem  convivii 
sub  rota,  Anglic^  %mder  the  rose,  tiansacta 
esse  omnia  ante  digressum  contettabantur ; 
cujus  forme  vis  eadem  esset,  atque  ista 
M«tfAy*yd^M»va  ^^irorav.  Probant  banc 
rem  versus  qui  reperiuntur  in  marmore : 

Est  rota  Hot  Yeneris,  cigas  quo  fortm  Utereat 
Hupocrati  matrii  d<ma  dicavit  amor. 

Inde  roMm  mensis  hotpet  nnpendit  amicit, 
Conviw  ut  fub  oa  dicta  tacenda  adat." 

Newton,  in  his  '<  Heiball  lo  the  Bible," 
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1587,  lays :  **  I  will  heere  adde  a  com- 
mon countrey  cuslome  that  is  used  to  be 
done  with  die  Rose.  When  pleasaunt 
and  merry  companions  doe  friendly  meete 
together  to  make  goode  cheere,  as  soone 
as  their  feast  or  banket  is  ended,  they  give 
faithfuU  promise  mutually  one  to  another, 
that  whosoever  hath  been  merrily  spoken 
by  any  in  that  assembly,  should  be 
wrapped  up  in  silence,  and  not  to  be  car- 
ried out  or  the  doores.  For  the  assur- 
ance and  performance  whereof,  the  tearme 
which  they  use,  is,  that  all  things  there 
saide  must  be  taken  as  spoken  under  the 
rose.  Whereupon  they  use  in  their  par- 
lors and  dining  rooms  to  hang  roses  over 
their  tables,  to  put  the  companie  in 
memorie  of  secrecie,  and  not  rashly  or 
indiscreetly  to  clatter  and  blab  out 
what  they  hcare — ^protesting  that  all  was 
tpokefi  under  the  Rote:'  Peacham  in 
*'  The  Truth  of  ourTimes,  1638,"  mentions 
this  saying,  and  the  convenient  practice 
"  in  many  places,  as  well  in  England  as 
in  the  Low  Countries,"  of  painting  a  rose. 
He  deduces  the  origin  of  the  saying  from 
tlie  authority  cited  by  Upton  in  his  stric- 
ture on  Warburtott  * 


Divination 


Divination  is  the  obtaining  of  the 
knowledge  of  something  future,  by  some 
endeavour  or  means  designedly  made  use 
of  for  that  end. 

Gaule,  in  his  Mag-astr<)-mancer  posed 
and  puzzelM,  p.  165,  enumerates  as  fol- 
lows the  several  species  of  divination : — 

Stareomaruy,  or  divining  by  the  ele- 
ments. 

ieromanc^f  or  divining  by  the  air. 

Pyromancy f  by  fire. 

Hydrormmcyf  by  water. 

Geomanof,. by  earth. 

Theomancy,  pretending  to  divine  by 
the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the 
Scriptures,  or  Word  of  bod. 

Vamonomancyy  by  the  suggestions  of 
evil  daemons,  or  devils. 

IdoUmancy,  by  idols,  images,  figures. 

Ptychomamy,  by  men's  souls,  affections^ 
wills,  religious  or  moral  dispositions. 

AntmopomancUi  by  the  oitrails  of  men, 
women,  and  children 

Therwmancy^  by  beasts. 

Omithomancyf  by  birds. 

Ichtfn/omancyf  by  fishes ; 

Botanamancy^  by  herbs. 

*  Brand. 


LUhonunuy,  by  stones. 

Cieromancy,  by  lots. 

Oniromancy,  by  dreams. 

Onomatomancyj  by  names. 

Arithmancy,  by  numbers. 

Logarithmancy,  by  Logarithms. 

Stemomancy,  from  the  breast  to  the 
belly. 

Gattromancy,  by  the  sound  of,  or  signs 
upon  the  belly. 

Omphelomamy,  by  the  navel. 

Chiromancy,  by  the  hands. 

Pdsdomancyy  by  the  feet. 

Onychotnancyy  by  the  nayles. 

Cephaleonomancy,  by  brayling  of  an 
asses  head. 

Tupkramancy,  by  ashes. 

Capnomancy,  by  smoak. 

Lhanomancy,  by  burning  of  frankin 
cence. 

Carromancy,  by  melting  of  wax. 

Lecanomancy,  by  a  basin  of  water. 

Catoxtromancyy  by  looking  glasses. 

Chartomancy,  by  writing  in  papers ;  as 
in  choosing  valentines,  &c. 

Macheronumcy,  by  knives  or  ffwordt. 

Chry$taUomancy,  by  glasses. 

Dactyloman^,  by  rings. 

Cosetnomancy,  by  sieves. 

Axinomancyf  by  saws. 

Cattabomancy,  by  vessels  of  brass  or 
other  metal. 

Roadomaney,  by  stars. 

Spatalamancyy  by  skins,  bones,  fcc. 

Sciomancy,  by  shadows. 

A$tragalomancyy  by  dice. 

Omonumcyy  by  wine. 

Sycomancyy  by  figs. 

'fypomancyy  by  the  coagulation  of 
cheese. 

Alphiiomancy,  by  meal,  flour,  or  bran. 

Orithomancy,  by  grain  or  com. 

Alectromancy,  by  cocks  and  hens. 

Gyromancy,  by  rounds  or  circles. 

Lampadomancyt  by  candles  and  lamps. 

Nagoman^,  or  Aecronumcy,  by  in- 
specting, consulting,  and  divining  by, 
with,  or  from  the  dead. 

In  Holiday's  «  Marriage  of  the  ArU" 
is  introduced  a  species  of  divination  not 
in  the  above  ample  list  of  them,  intitled 
Anthropomande. 

A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
for  Mardi,  1731,  introduces  **  a  person 
surprising  a  lady  and  her  company  in 
close  cabal  over  their  coffee;  the  rest 
▼eiy  intent  upon  one,  who,  by  her  dress 
and  intelligence,  he  guessed  was  a  tire- 
woman :  to  which  she  added  the  secret  of 
divining  by  coffee-grounds ;  she  was  then 
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in  full  inspiialKMi,  add  with  mudi  lo- 
komity  observing  tlM  atoms  nmnd  the 
cap :  on  one  hand  sat  a  widow,  on  the 
other  a  maidan  lady,  both  atlenttva  to  the 
predictions  to  be  given  of  their  foture 
fate.  The  lady  (his  acfoaintance),  though 
narried,  was  no  less  earnest  in  contem- 
plating her  cop,  than  the  other  two.  Itiqr 
assnred  him  thai  ereiy  cast  of  Hie  cap  is 
a  pictnre  of  all  one's  life  to  come;  and 
every  transaction  and  dicnmstance  is  de- 
lineated with  the  ezactest  certainty." 

The  same  practice  is  noticed  in  the 
Connoisseor,  No.  56,  where  a  girl  is  en- 
gaged in  divining  of  what  rank  her  hus- 
band shall  be.  She  says,  ^  I  have  seen 
him  several  times  in  coSba-groonds,  with 
a  sword  by  his  side ;  and  he  was  once  at 
the  bottom  of  a  tea  cnp,  in  a  coach  and 
six,  with  two  footmen  behind  it** 

In  the  life  of  Harvey^  the  femoos  con- 
jurer of  Dublin^  8vo»  1738,  we  read  of 
**  Immersion  of  wooden  bowls  in  water, 
sinking  incharmed  and  inchaated  amulets 
under  vrater,  or  burying  them  under  a 
stone  in  a  grave  in  a  church-yard." 

Among  love  divinations  may  be  reck- 
oned the  dumb  cake,  so  called  because  it 
was  to  be  made  without  speaking,  and 
afterwards  the  parties  were  to  so  back- 
wards up  the  stairs  to  bed,  and  put  the 
cake  uDoer  their  pillows,  when  they  wen 
to  dream  of  their  lovers. 

There  is  a  prodigious  vari^^y  of  these 
divinations,  alphaMiically  enumerated 
and  explained,  in  **  Fvibricii  Bibliogr»- 
pliia  Antiquaria."  See  also  Potter's 
Grecian  Anti<|ttitles. 

John  of  Salisbury  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  thirteen  different  kinds  of  divinetSy 
or  fortune  tellers,  who  (in  his  time)  pre- 
tended to  foretel  future  events,  some  by 
one  means,  and  some  by  another. 


Chikomavct — Divination   by   Pal- 

MISTRT. 

According  to  Indagine's  ''Book  of 
Palmestry  and  Physiognomy^  translated 
by  Fabian  Withers,^  8vo.  1856,  the  lines 
n  the  palm  of  the  band  are  distinguished 
by  formal  names,  such  as  the  table  line, 
or  line  of  fortune,  the  line  of  life  or  of 
the  heart,  the  middle  natural  line,  the  line 
of  the  liver  or  stomach,  fcc.  Sec.  flsc,  the 


triangle,  the  quaorangle.  llie  thHmb 
too,  and  fingers,  have  their  ^  hills  "  given 
them,  firom  the  tops  of  which  manoal 
diviners  pretended  they  had  a  prospect 
of  futurity.  Hie  little  finger  tney  call 
the  ear  finger,  because  it  was  commooljr 
used  by  our  ancestors  to  make  dean  tho 
ears;  a  practice  whidi  does  no  greai 
honor  to  ueir  delicacy. 

Gaule,  in  his  ^  Mag- astro -manoer 
poeed  and  punled,"  tells  us,  tha  the 
lines  spreading  at  the  bottom  joint  of 
the  thumb  sisnify  contentions;  the  line 
above  the  middle  of  the  thumb,  if  it  meet 
round  about,  portends  a  hanging  destiny; 
manv  lines  transverse  upon  the  last  joint 
of  the  fore>finser  denote  riches  by  in* 
heritance ;  right  lines  there,  a  jovial  na- 
ture; lines  in  the  points  of  the  middle 
finser  (like  a  gridiron)  a  mehmdioiy  wit^ 
and  unhappy ;  if  the  sign  on  the  little 
finger  be  conspicuous,  th^  denote  a  good 
wit  and  eloquent^  but  the  contrary,  if 
obscure.  Equal  lines  upon  the  first  joint 
of  tie  ring-finger  are  made  of  a  happy  wit. 

Cornelius  Agrippa,  in  his  Vanity  of 
Sciences,  says  that  chiromancy  *<  bnciea 
•even  mountains  in  the  palm  of  a  man'a 
hand,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
seven  planets;  and,  by  the  lines  which  are 
there  to  be  seen,  judges  of  the  com- 
plexion, condition,  and  fortune  of  the 
person;  imagining  the  harmonious  dis- 
position of  the  lines  to  be,  as  it  were, 
certain  celestial  characters  stampt  upon 
us  by  God  and  nature."  Agrippa  givea 
a  catalogue  of  great  names  of  such  authors 
as  have  written  on  this  science  felsely  so 
called,  but  observca  Ihat  ^none  of  them 
have  been  able  to  make  any  ftirther  pro- 
gress  than  coniectura,  and  observation  of 
experience.  Now  that  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty in  these  coniectufes  and  observa- 
tions is  manifest  from  thence,  because 
th^  are  figments  grounded  upon  the  irill ; 
and  about  which  the  mastett  thereof  of 
equal  learning  and  authority  do  very 
much  differ." 

Dr.  Ferrand,  in  his  Love*s  Melancholy, 
1640,  tells  us  that  ^no  man  professeth 
publickely  this  cheating  art,  but  theeves, 
rogues,  and  beggarly  rascals;  whidi  are 
now  every  where  knowne  by  the  name  o 
Bohemians,  Egyptians,  and  Cammaras.* 
It  may  be  well  to  observe  the  date  of 
this  reprobation  of  fortune-telling  fay  the 
hand. — We  have  still  fortune-tellers  of 
this  class. 
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MINSTER  CHURCH,  ISLE  'JF  THANKT,  KENT. 

HinMer,  about  two  inikt  di*t>Dt  from  Dick,  fixed  ladd«n,  before  d>v,  by  moon- 

Banugaic,   deiivei  irapoTODCe  from    its  light,  and  hired  two  men  of  tJig  piriih  to 

celebrated  abbey  for  veiled  vii^ni,  found-  go  up  and  demoliih  the  ball  and  ciotwi 

ed  by  DomneTa  queen  of  (he  Merciani  ai  "  monumeuti  of  idolatry." 
■a   670.     Remaini   of    this  edifice   slill         Dr.   Meric  Casaubon  became  Ticar   of 

eiiit;   and   bear  the    namr  of  Mioiter  this  parish  io  1634,aud  held  the  vicarag>) 

coQTt.     Thii  ia  the  maniion-houie  of  tbe  until  it  was  sequestered  by  the  parliament 

manor  of  Minler.     The  north  front  lias  in  1044,  when  Richard  Culmer  was  ap- 

a  fine  Gothic  doorway,  with  iti  arch  and  pointed  in  his  stead, 
ornament*  entire.  £bbsFleet,in  this  parith,seemB  to  bare 

The    church   is    considered   the  moat  been  the  usual   landing-place    fiotn  tbe 

ancient  in  Thanet.      It    ii  a   Tety  fine  lea   upon   the  isle  of  TlianeL    At  this 

•tmctura :  tbe  Cancel  and  transept  are  of  spot  the  two  Saxoo  chiefs,  Uengist  and 

Ct  Gothic   architecture ;     the  nare  it  Horsa,  landed  with  their  forces  in  385, 

on.    Hie  chancel  is  lighted  by  scTetal  when,  according  to  Gilda*  "  they  first  fixed 

lancet  windows,  and   has  eighteen  colle-  their  terrible  cUws  on  the  eaiteni  part  of 

giaie  flails  in  good  preserration.      At  the  the  isle  of  Great  Britain,  as  if  they  were 

west  end  ii  a  haitdsoine  tower  and  leaded  aboat  to  flgbt    for  the  couDtnr,  but    in 

steeple,  with  a  clock  and  five  bell*.      On  reality  to  lay  siege  to  it  and  dettraT  it." 

the  top  of  the  spire  was  formerly  a  globe.  Here,  in  996,  Austin,  called  the  apoMleof 

and  upon  that  a  wooden   cross  coveied  the    English,  landed.      Here,    Idiewiec, 

with  lead,  over  which  was  a  vane,  and  landed    from    France,    St.   Mildred   the 

above  that  BO  ironcross;  until  about  164T,  second  abbe**  of  Minster. 
Richard  Culmer,  com-nonly  called  '*  Bluq 
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Old  War-4ioh.  gers   in  different  directions   througb  the 

Upon  the  authority  of  certain  state-  land,  each  bearing  a  bent  bow,  and  that 

ments    in  the  ^'Cambrian  Antiquities/'  peace  was  in  alike  manner  announced  bj 

it  is  supposed   that  war  was  anciently  a  bow  unstrung,  and  therefore  straight, 
proclaimed  in  Britain  by  sending  messen- 

THE  BENDED  BOW. 

There  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  coming  foe, 
There  was  sent  through  Britain  a  bended  bow. 
And  a  voice  was  pour'd  on  the  free  winds  far, 
As  the  land  rose  up  at  the  sign  of  war. 

'  Heard  ye  not  the  battle  horn  ? 

—Reaper  1  leave  thy  golden  com  I 

A^eave  it  for  the  birds  of  Heaven, 

Swords  must  flash,  and  shields  be  riven  I 

Leave  it  for  the  winds  to  shed — 

Arm  I  ere  Britain's  turf  grow  red  !  " 
And  the  reaper  arm'd,  like  a  freeman's  son, 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  passed  on. 

**  Hunter !  leave  the  mountain  chase, 

Take  the  falchion  from  its  place  1 

liCt  the  wolf  go  free  to-day. 

Leave  him  for  a  nobler  prey  I 

Let  the  deei  ungall'd  sweep  by — 

Arm  thee  I  Britain's  fees  are  nigh  1  '* 
And  the  hunter  arm'd  ere  his  chase  was  done. 
And  Uie  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 

^  Chieftain,  quit  the  joyous  feast  I 

Stay  not  till  the  song  has  ceased. 

Though  the  mead  be  foaming  bright. 

Though  the  fires  give  ruddy  light. 

Leave  the  hearth  and  leave  the  hsdl — 

Arm  thee  1  Britain's  foes  must  fell. " 
And  the  chieftain  ann'd,  and  the  horn  was  blown. 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  passed  on. 

**  Prince  1  thy  father's  deeds  are  told, 

In  the  bower  and  in  the  hold ! 

Where  the  goatherd's  lay  is  sung. 

Where  the  minstrel's  harp  is  strung ! 

— Foes  are  on  thy  native  sea — 

Give  our  bards  a  tale  of  thee  ! " 
And  the  prince  came  arm'd,  like  a  leader*s  son. 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 

<<  Mother  I  stay  thou  not  thy  boy  ! 

He  must  le^m  the  battle's  joy. 

Sister  I  bring  the  sword  and  spear. 

Give  thy  brother  words  of  cheer  ! 

Maiden  I  bid  thy  lover  part, 

Britain  calls  the  strong  in  heart ! " 
And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  pass'd  on. 
And  the  bards  made  song  for  a  battle  won ! 

Mat.  Ubmajm. 
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SlHOLt-STICK  AKD  CuDOELS. 
[To  Mr.  Hone.] 
I  do  not  observe  that  you  notice  tlie 
yearlyvillage  sports  of  Smgle-stick  olaying 
and  Cudgelling,  in  your  Year^nook.- — 
You  may  know,  perhaps,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  many  ot  the  villages  in  the  wes- 
tern counties,  not  having  a  fair  or  other 
merry-makiog  to  collect  a  fun-seeking 
money  -  spending  crowd,  and  being 
willing  to  nave  one  day  of  mirth  in  the 
year,  have  some  time  in  the  summer 
what  are  called  feasts;  when  they  are 
generally  visited  by  their  friends,  whom 
they  treat  with  the  old  English  fare  of 
beef  and  plumb  pudding,  followed  by  the 
sports  of  single-stick  playing,  cudgelling, 
or  wrestling :  and  sometimes  by  those 
delectable  inventions  of  merry  Comus, 
and  mirthful  spectacles  of  the  village 
green,  jumping  in  the  sack,  grinning 
through  the  horse-collar,  or  the  running 
of  blushing  damsels  for  that  indispensable 
article  of  female  dress — the  plain  English 
name  of  which  rhymes  with  a  frock. 

Single-stick  playing  is  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  cudgelling,  in  which  two 
sticks  are  used :  the  single-stick  player 
having  the  left  band  tied  down,  and  using 
only  one  stick  both  to  defend  himself  and 
strike  his  antagonist.  The  object  of  each 
gamester  in  this  play,  as  in  cudgelling,  is 
to  guud  himself,  and  to  fetch  blood 
from  the  other's  head ;  whether  by  taking 
a  little  skin  from  his  pericranium,  drawing 
a  stream  from  his  nose,  or  knocking  out 
a  few  of  those  early  inventions  for 
grinding — the  teeth. 

They  are  both  sanguine  in  their  hope 
of  victory,  and,  as  many  other  ambitious 
fighters  have  done,  they  both  aim  at  the 
crown* 

In  cudgelling,  as  the  name  implies,  the 
weapon  is  a  stout  cudgel ;  and  tne  player 
defends  himself  with  another  having  a 
large  hemisphere  of  wicker-work  upon  it. 
This  is  called  tb^r,  either  from  its  likeness 
in  shape  to  that  kitchen  article,  or  else  in 
commemoration  of  some  ancient  war- 
fare, when  the  *'  rude  forefathers  of  the 
hamlet,"  being  suddenly  surrounded  with 
their  foes,  sallied  forth  against  them, 
armed  wiUi  the  pot  and  ladle. 

Single-stick  playing,  and  cudgelling, 
would  be  more  useful  to  a  man  as  an  art 
of  self-defence,  if  he  were  sure  that  his 
enemy  would  always  use  the  same  mode 
of  fighting :  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  if  a 
Somersetshire  single-stick  player  quarrel 
with  a  Devonshire  wrestler,  the  latter,  not 


thinking  himself  bound  to  crack  the 
stickler  s  head  b>  the  rules  of  the  game, 
will  probably  run  in  and  throw  him  off 
his  legs,  giving  such  a  violent  shock  to 
his  system  that  the  onl^  use  he  will  be 
able  to  make  of  his  stick  will  be  that 
of  hobbling  home  with  it. 

W.  Barnes. 


IIandsell — HoRSESnOES. 
[To  Mr.  Hone.] 
Dear  Sir, 

At  p.  954  occurs  the  word  '^Handsell.'' 
The  practise  of  nailing  the  horse  shoes  to 
keep  out  the  witches  is  generally  the 
same  in  all  the  counties  I  have  been  in ; 
as  also  that  of  rubbine  by  some,  and 
spitting  on  by  othefirs,  of  the  first  money 
taken  for  articles  usually  sold  by  petty 
carriers — the  good  luck  or  bad  of  the  sales 
for  the  day,  being  usually  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  first  purchaser.  I  have  known 
when  they  would  not  sell  at  all  to  some, 
at  the  commencement  a  reduced  price  was 
gladly  taken  from  a  person  presumed  to 
be  lucky  as  a  purchaser. 

Brand  I  find  has  much  on  spitting  and 
saliva  ;  but  the  word  *^  Handsell,''  is  in 
my  opinion  a  hand  full  of  such  articles  as 
could  be  ao  measured  and  valued  by 
such — Yet  I  find  in  Arnold's  chronicle  of 
the  customs  of  London,  quarto,  page  191, 
the  following  curious  item,  which  may 
ave  reference  to  the  above  custom  : — 

*^ Another  Weight  is  called  auncels  shaft, 
and  this  weight  is  forboden  in  England  by 
statute  of  parliament,  and  also  Holy 
church  hath  cursed  in  England  all  those 
that  bye  and  sell  by  that  auneel  weight, 
for  it  is  a  disuseable  weight  if  a  man  cast 
him  to  deceive  the  people  and  for  to  be 
felie.'' 

Handsell  to  me  certainly  appears  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Auncelf  aiid  toe  spitting 
on  the  first  conceived  good  money  is  to 
keep  away  the  bad  which  probably  your 
more  learned  correspondent  may  further 
illustrate. 

I  remain.  Dear  sir. 

Your  most  obedient  servant,, 

J.  F.  Phcenix. 

0th  Attguet,  1831. 
LiTerpooL 


.  Fairies. 

There  are  some  very  pretty  notions  in 
verse  on  the  love  of  order  and  cleanlinesa 
among  the  "  Good  People,''  of  our  old 
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popular  Mythotorjr.  Tliey  were  fiuDOiis 
tlat^pinchen ;  and  celebrated,  withal,  for 
drettiiig  UiemselTef  sallantly. 

Mab,  The  Fmry  Qwwh  condewsendi  to 
Ker  subjecU  in  a  ditty  entiUed  with  her 
own  name,  wherein  she  says, 
Wh«ft»oitaU  an  at  rat 
And  noiiag  vbl  their  neat, 
Unheud,  uid  uM^dad, 
Thnwgh  kcy-holcs  w«  do  glide 
Otot  Ublee^  etooU.  and  ihclTes, 
We  trip  te  with  ow  fidiy  elvea. 
And,  if  the  howe  be  fwd 
With  plattar,  dSah,  or  bowl. 
Up  ttain  we  nbbUy  creep, 
And  ind  the  shtfs  adeep  ; 
Thete  we  pteeh  tfadr  am  aad  thl^ ; 

Nona  aacqpaa,  and  aane  aapica. 
So  much  for  punishment  of  ofleoces ; 
neit,  as  in  moru  justice,  comes  reward 
for  serrices  :— 

Bat  if  the  house  be  swept. 
And  fron  nndeanneaa  kept. 
We  praiaa  the  hooaehold  maid* 
And  dnly  she  is  paid : 
For  we  nae,  before  we  go. 
To  drop  a  taster  in  has  ahon. 

Dr.  Ridiard  Coibet,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, speal^s  of  tliis  practice  in  the  outset 
of  «<  A  proper  New  Ballad,  entitled.  The 
Faibies  Fabbwcll." 
Farewell  Rewards  and  Fairies ! 

Good  hoosawlTes  now.may  say  : 
For  now  Ami  slats  in  dairies 

Do  fare  m  well  as  they  : 
And  thoogh  they  sweep  their  hearths  no  lest 

Than  aaida  was*  wont  to  do. 
Yet  who,  of  late,  for  deoaliaoss. 

Panda  sixponee  in  her  shoe  r 

The  cheerful  Prelate  aflerwards  say% 
in  praise  of  the  «"  Good  People,'' 

A  telltale  in  their  eompany 

They  never  eoold  endocie  ; 
And  whoeo  kept  not  ooeretly 

Their  BBlrth  waa  ponlshed  sore  i 
It  waa  a  jnst  wmi  Christian  deed 

To  pinch  soeh  black  and  liliie. 
O  !  bow  the  eonononwealth  doth  need 

Such  jnstiees  as  yon  ! 

To  the  same  elfo^  Herricic,  who  wrote 
the  glorious  poem,  ^  Corinna  going  a 
Maying,^ gives  goodly  counsel  andcaution 
to  household  maids, 

If  ye  wiU  with  Mab  ind  graee. 

Set  each  platter  In  his  place  ; 
Rake  the  ftre  np,  and  get 

Water  in,  ere  aan  be  aet. 
Waah  joar  pails,  and  deanae  your  dairiea, 

Slota  are  loathsome  to  the  fairiea  : 
Sweep  jour  hovae  :  who  doth  nut  %o. 

Nab  will  pinch  her  by  the  to6. 


The  state  dresses  of  their  high  and 
mighty  little  Majesties  are  always  de- 
scribe as  suitable  to  their  oualitv.  Two 
pieces  on  this  subject  from  Tke  Kkap&odgf^ 
8to.  1750^  with  some  befitting  alleratiotis^ 
are  at  the  reader's  serrioe.  The  fint  whidi 
I  And  to  have  been  abridged  hom  Poole's 
**  EagUik  PammmM,*'  is  on 

Tke  Kmg. 
Upon  a  time  the  Fairy  elvaa. 
Having  newlj  draaa'd  themaalves, 
Thoaght  it  meet  to  clothe  their  king 
In  robea  aaoat  fit  for  revelling. 


They  wrongfat  a  eabweb  ahirt 
Than  ever  apidera  aince  conld  apin  ^ 
And  bleoch'd  it  in  the  whiteac  anow 
When  the  northern  winda  do  blow. 

A  rich  waistcoat  they  did  bring 
Fona'd  of  the  trout  fly's  golden  wing  ; 
Djed  criaaaon  in  a  maiden'a  bloah. 
And  lined  with  humming  beesT  aoft  plash. 

His  hesea  and  his  casaock  ware 
Wove  of  the  ailken  goaaamer  | 
And  down  the  aoami,  with  carefbl 
An  nnctaona  anall  drew  coriooa  lace. 


Hia  girdle  waa  a  wreath  of  pearla 
Drapt  Ikom  the  eyea  of  atlly  girls, 
Pinch'd  beeaaia  they  had  forget 
To  swoop  the  hearth,  and  dean  the 

Hia  hat  waa  aU  of  ladiea'  lovo. 
So  pairing  U|^  that  it  would  merw 
U  any  gnat  or  tiny  fly 
Bat  atiir'd  the  air  in  paaaiBg  by. 

The  next,  ia  a  different  measure  cU 
with  a  verse  of  agieeable  sarcasm,  and  ends 
the  entertainment  somewhat  abruptly — 
I^  Queen. 

Ko  sooner  was  their  king  attired 


Thaa,  aa  la  da^  was  rM^aired, 

Th^  aest  am^'d  thair  qaaaa. 
With  shiai^  thread  ahot  fron  the 


They  oa  the  Wheel  of  Fortaas  apaa 
Her  body-linen  fine. 

They  made  her  gown  of  aaoiaiag  dawi 
Whca  Phmbaa  did  bat  peep, 

Aa  by  a  poec'a  pcadl  dtawa. 
In  Chloria'  lap  aaleep. 

Ita  coloar  waa  all  ooloais  lair. 
The  rainbow  gave  the  dip  ; 

Ita  peifune  waa  the  amber  air 
Drawn  from  a  virgin'a  lip. 

Her  necklace  waa  a  sabtilo  tjo 

Of  gloriooa  atoma,  aet 
tn  the  pare  black  of  Beaatj'a  eye. 

At  they  had  been  In  jet. 

Her  ahoea  were  lover'a  hopea  abed. 

So  paaaing  thin  and  light. 
That  all  her  cara  waa  bow  to  tread  ; 

A  thought  would  bunt  them  quits. 
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The  sereU  ended,  she  put  off ; 

Because  her  grace  waa  warm. 
She  fannM  her  with  a  lady's  scoff. 

And  ao  she  took  no  harm. 


Well  Faivies 

Hutchinflon,  in  his  Histoir  of  Cumber- 
land, speaking  of  Eden-half,  says :  '*  In 
this  house  are  some  good  old-fashioned 
apartments.  An  old  painted  drinking 
glass,  called  the  *  Luck  of  Eden-hall,'  is 
prcsenred  with  great  care.  In  the  garden, 
near  to  the  house,  is  a  well  of  excellent 
spring  water,  called  St  Cothbert's  well 
(the  church  is  dedicated  to  that  saint) ; 
this  glass  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
sacred  chalice ;  but  the  legendary  tale  is, 
that  the  butler,  going  to  draw  water,  sur- 
prised a  company  of  fairies  who  were 
amusing  themselves  upon  the  green  near 
the  well:  he  seized  the  glass  which  was 
standing  upon  its  margin ;  they  tried  to 
recover  it ;  but,  after  an  ineffectual  strug- 
gle, flew  away,  saying, 

'  If  that  glass  either  bzeak  or  fall, 
Faiewell  the  lock  of  Eden-hall."* 

Ibis  cup  is  celebrated  in  the  duke  of 
Wharton's  ballad  upon  a  remarkable 
drinking  matdi  held  at  sir  Christopher 
Musgrave's.  Another  leadinc  of  the 
lines  said  to  have  been  left  with  it,  is, 
"  Whene'er  this  cap  shall  break  or  fall, 
FaieweU  the  lock  of  Eden-hall." 


Faibt  Saddle. 

Waldrcm,  in  his  Description  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  tells  us  that  there  is  in  that 
island,  '*  the  fairies'  saddle,  a  stone  termed 
so,  as  I  suppose,  from  the  similitude  it 
has  of  a  saddle.  It  seems  to  lie  loose  on 
the  edge  of  a  small  rock,  and  the  wise 
natives  of  Man  tell  you  it  is  every  night 
inade  use  of  by  the  fairies,  but  what  kind 
of  horses  they  are,  on  whose  backs  this  is 
put,  1  could  never  find  any  of  them  who 
pretended  to  resolve  me/'  Tbe  same 
writer  acquaints  us  that  the  Monks  con- 
fidently assert  that  the  first  inhabitants  of 
their  island  were  fiiiries,  and  that  these 
little  people  have  still  their  residence 
among  them.  They  call  them  the  good 
peop/c,  and  say  they  live  in  wilds  and 
forests,  and  on  mountains,  and  shun  great 
cities  because  of  the  wickedness  acted 
therein.* 


*  Brand. 


Fairt  Hadvts,  %c. 

In  a  curious  and  fare  book  entitled 
«  Paradoxical  Assertions,  fitc,  by  R.  H." 
1664,  we  read,  that  Englishmen  *'  maintain 
and  defend  tbe  sacred  hearth,  as  the  sanc- 
tuary and  chief  place  of  residence  of  the 
tutelary  lares  and  household  gods,  and 
Ibe  only  court  where  the  lady  Fairies  con- 
vene to  dance  and  revel  ?" 

Aubrey,  in  his  Miscellanies,  says  that, 
^  When  Fairies  remove  from  place  to 
place  they  are  said  to  use  the  words 
Horse  and  Hattock." 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  tbe  iutelligent 
minister  of  the  parishes  bf  Strachur 
and  Stialachlan  in  Argyleshire,  tells  us, 
that  **  About  eight  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  Cailleach-vear,  a  small  conical  hill  rises 
considerably  above  the  neighbouring  hills. 
It  is  seen  from  Inverary,  and  from  many 
parts  at  a  sreat  distance.  It  is  called 
Sien-Sluai,  &e  fairy  habitation  of  a  mul- 
titude. A  belief  in  Fairies  prevailed  veiy 
much  in  the  Highlands  or  old;  nor  at 
this  day  is  it  quite  obliterated.  A  small 
conical  hill,  called  Sien,  was  assigned 
them  for  a  dwellinff,  from  which  melodi- 
ous music  was  frequently  heard,  and 
gleams  of  light  seen  in  dark  nights." 

The  account  of  Kirkmichael  saya, 
«Not  more  firmly  established  in  this 
country  is  the  belief  in  ghosts  than  that 
in  fairies.  The  legendary  records  of 
fency,  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  have 
assigned  their  mansions  to  that  class  of 
Genii,  in  deteched  hillocks  covered  with 
verdure,  situated  on  the  banks  of  purling 
brooks,  or  surrounded  by  thickets  of  wood. 
These  hillocks  are  called  sioth-dhunan, 
abbreviated  sioth-anan,  from  sioth,  peace, 
and  dun,  a  mound.  They  derive  this 
name  from  the  practice  of  the  druids,  who 
were  wont  occasionally  to  retire  to  green 
eminences  to  administer  justice,  establish 
peace,  and  compose  differences  between 
contending  parties.  Their  followers,  when 
they  were  no  more,  fondly  imagined,  that 
seats  where  they  exercised  a  virtue  so 
beneficial  to  mankind,  were  still  inhabited 
by  them  in  their  disembodied  state.  In 
the  autumnal  season,  when  the  moon 
shines  from  a  serene  sky,  often  is  the  way- 
faring traveller  arrested  by  the  music  of 
the  hills,  more  melodious  than  the  strains 
of  Orpheus.  Often,  struck  with  a  more 
solemn  scene,  he  beholds  the  visionary 
hunters  engaged  in  the  chace,  and  pursu- 
ing the  deer  of  the  clouds,  while  the  hol- 
low rocks,  in  long-sounding  ecboes^ievcr* 
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berate  tlicur  cries.  Aboat  6^  yc»"  «go» 
m  cleigymin  in  the  neighbowtiood,  whoM 
laith  was  mote  regulated  by  the  soeptH 
cism  of  nHoBophy  than  the  creduUty  of 
Sopewtition,  could  not  be  pie^wled  upon 
to  yield  his  assent  to  the  oP">»oo  of«« 
times.  At  length,  however,  he  felt  from 
experience,  that  he  double^  ^*>*^  "• 
ought  to  have  believed.  One  night »  he 
was  returning  home,  at  a  late  hoo^irom 
a  presbytery,  he  was  seized  by  the  nines, 
and  carried  aloft  into  the  air.  Through 
fields  of  ether  and  fleecy-cloods  he 
journeyed  many  a  mile,  descfying,  like 
Sancho  Panm  oo  his  ClaTileno,  the  earth 
hx  distant  below  him,  and  no  bigger  than 
a  nutrshell.  Beinz  thus  sufficiently  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  their  eiistence, 
they  let  him  down  at  the  door  of  his  own 
house,  where  he  afterward  often  recited  to 
the  wondering  circle  the  marvellous  tale 
of  his  adventure.  These  genii  are  still 
supposed  by  many  of  the  people  to  exist 
in  the  woods  and  sequestered  valleys  of 
the  mountains,  where  they  freouently 
appear  to  the  lonely  traveller,  clothed  in 
green,  with  dishevelled  hair  floating  over 
their  shoulders,  and  with  faces  more 
blooming  than  the  vermil  blush  of  a  sum- 
mer morning.  At  night,  in  particular, 
when  iancy  assimilates  to  its  own  pre- 
conceived idees  every  appearance  and 
every  sound,  the  wandering  enthusiast  is 
frequently  entertained  by  their  music, 
more  melodious  than  he  ever  before  heard. 


Fairy  Treasure. 

In  the  Leverian  museum  were  **  Orbi- 
cular sparry  bodies,  commonly  called 
fairies'  money,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne,  Northumberland.''  Ramon,  a 
character  in  the  play  of  the  Fatal  Dowry,' 
1632,  says. 

Bat  not  a  word  of  it,  'tis  fairies  treasare  ; 
Which  but  reveal'd,  bringa  on  the  blabber's 
mine. 
Various  works  contain  allusions  to  this 
well-known  trait  of  fairy  mythology.* 


Browvibs. 

Brownies,  according  to  fairy  legends, 
were  a  sort  of  domestic  fairies,  extremely 
useful,  and  performers  of  ail  sorts  of  do- 
mestic drudgery. 

Milton  describes  the  fairy  character 
answering  to  the  Browny,  wlio  seems  here 
to  be  the  same  with  Robin  Goodfellow  : 

•  Bnad. 


Tells  how  the  dindgiag  goUln 
To  earn  his  cveam-bowl  dnly  set. 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of 
His  shadowy  Hale  hath  dvesh'd  the 
That  tan  day-lab'reT«  oonld  not  end  ; 
Then  lays  him  down  the  Inbbar-fiemd, 
And  streCch'd  ont  all  the  chimney's  leagiCii, 
Basks  at  the  fin  his  hairy  atzength^ 
And^  crop-fvU»  ont  of  doors  he  fiings. 
Bra  the  firrt  eock  his  matin  rings, 

Martin,  in  his  description  of  the  Sfaei- 
land  Isles,  says :  '^  It  is  not  long  since 
every  family  of  any  considerable  substance 
in  those  islands  was  haunted  by  a  spirit 
they   called  Browny,  which  did  several 
sorts  of  work :  and  this'  was  the  reason 
why  they  gave  him  offerings  of  the  vari- 
ous products  of  the  place.    Tims  some, 
when  they  charmed  their  milk,  or  brewed, 
poured  some  milk  and  wort  through  the 
hole  of  a  stone  called  Browny's  stone. — 
Browny  was  frequently  seen  in  all  the 
most  considerable  families  in  these  isles, 
and  north  of  Scotland,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tall  man:    but,  within  these  twenty  or 
thirty  years  past,  he  is  seen  but  rarely. — 
TYiere  were  spirits,  also,  that  appeared  in 
the  shape  of  women,  horses,  swine,  cats, 
and  some  like  fiery  balls,  which  would 
follow  men  in  the  fields:  but  there  have 
been  but  few  instances  of  these  for  forty 
years  past^ — ^These  spirits  used  to  fbrm 
sounds  in  the  air,  resembling  those  of  a 
harp,  pipe,  crowing  of  a  cock,  and  of  the 
grinding  of  querns ;  and  sometime    they 
thrice  heard  voices  in  the  air  by  night, 
singing  Irish  songs :  the  words  ot  which 
songs   some    of   my  acquaintance   still 
retain.    One  of  them  resembled  the  voice 
of  a  woman  who  had  died  some  time 
before,  and  the  song  related  to  her  stale 
in  the  other  world. — Below  the  chappels 
(three  chapels  in  the  island   of  Vatay) 
there  is  a  flat  thin  stone,  called  Brownie's 
stone,  upon  which  the  ancient  inhabitants 
offered  a  cow's  milk  every  Sunday :  but 
this   custom   is  now    quite   abolished." 

King  James  I.,  in  his  Demonology,says : 
**  Brownie  appeared  like  a  rough  man, 
and  haunted  divers  houses  without  doing 
any  evill,  but  doing,  as  it  were,  neoessarie 
tumes  up  and  downe  the  house;  vet 
some  were  so  blinded  as  to  beleeve  that 
their  house  was  all  the  sonsier,  as  they 
called  it,  that  such  spirits  resorted  there. 

Dr.  Johnson  in  nis  Journey  to  the 
Western  Islands,  observes,  **  Browny  was 
a  sturdy  fairy,  who,  if  he  was  fed,  and 
kindly  treated,  would,  as  they  say,  do  a 
great  deal  of  wrrk.    They  now  pay  him 
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no  wages,  and  are  content  to  labor  for 
themselves.^ 

Robert  Heron  says,  *'The  Brownie 
was  a  very  obliging  spirit,  who  used  to 
come  into  houses  by  night,  and,  for  a  dish 
of  cream,  to  perform  lustily  any  piece  of 
work  that  might  remain  to  be  done: 
sometimes  he  would  work,  and  sometimes 
eat  till  he  bursted :  if  old  clothes  were 
laid  out  for  him,  he  took  them  in  great 
distress,  and  never  more  returned." 


Knockers. 


says,  *  I  call  thee  P.  from  the  east,  west, 
south,  and  north,  from  the  groves,  woods, 
•rivers,  marshes,  fairies  white,  red,  black,' 
&c.;  and,  after  uttering  certain  short 
prayers,  she  returns  home  to  the  sick 
person,  to  see  whether  it  be  the  distemper 
they  call  esane,  which  they  suppose  in- 
flicted by  the  fairies,  and,  whispering  in 
his  ear  another  short  prayer,  with  the 
pater-noster,  puts  some  burning  coals  into 
a  cup  of  clear  water,  and  forms  a  better 
judgment  of  the  disorder  than  most  phy- 
sicians/' 


Besides  the  common  class  of  imaginary 
beings  called  fairies,  with  whose  qualities 
we  are  familiar,  through  the  story-books 
of  childhood ;  we  have  accounts,  on  like 
good  authority,  of  another  species,  who 
dwelt  in  the  mines,  where,  it  is  said,  they 
were  oflen  heard  to  imitate  the  actions  of 
the  workmen,  whom  they  were  thought 
to  be  inclined  to  assist,  and  never,  unless 
provoked  by  insult,  to  injure.  In  'Wales 
they  were  called  knockers,  and  were  said 
to  point  out  the  rich  veins  of  silver  and 
lead.  Some  fairies  are  also  said  to  have 
resided  in  wells. 

Respecting  ^  knockers,''  the  Scottish 
Encyclopedia  says :  **  The  belief  of  fairies 
still  subsists  in  many  parts  of  our  own 
country.  The  *  swart  fairy  of  the  mine' 
(of  German  extraction)  has  scarce  yet 
quitted  our  subterraneous  works. — ^The 
Germans  believed  in  two  species  of  fairies 
of  the  mines,  one  fierce  and  malevolent, 
the  other  a  gentle  race,  appearing  like 
little  old  men  dressed  like  miners,  and 
not  much  above  two  feet  high."  Our 
**  knockers"  are  described  by  Mr.  John 
Lewis,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Baxter,  as  little  statured,  and  about  half 
rd  long :  he  adds,  **  at  this  very  in- 
^  ^^  there  are  miners  on  a  discovery  of 
stantn  of  metal,  and  two  of  them  are 
a  vei  to  make  oath  they  have  heard  these 
ready  ers  in  the  day-time." 

knock  

Fairy  Sickness. 

Camden,  in  his  **  Ancient  and  Modem 
Manners  of  the  Irish,*'  says,  **  When 
any  one  happens  to  fall,  he  springs  up 
again,  and,  turning  round  three  times  to 
the  right,  digs  the  earth  with  a  sword  or 
knife,  and  takes  up  a  turf,  because,  they 
say,  the  earth  reflects  his  shadow  to  him 
(or  they  imagine  there  is  a  spirit  in  the 
earth) :  and,  if  he  falls  sick  within  two  or 
three  days  after,  a  woman  skilled  in  those 
oMitten   is  sent  to  the  spot,  and   there 


Elf  Shots. 


Fairies  were  thought  to  shoot  cattle  with 
arrows  headed  with  flint-stones,  which 
were  ofteu  found  and  called  elf-shots. 

Collins,  in  the  Ode  on  the  Popular 
Superstitions  of  the  Highlands,  saysj 
There,  ev'ry  herd  by  sad  experience  knows 

How,  wing'd  with  fate,  their  eIf->hot  arrows 

When  the  sick  ewe  her  samuer-food  foregoes. 
Or  stretch'd  on  earth  the  heart-smit  heifers 
lie. 

In  the  <<  Survey  of  the  South  of  Ire- 
land," there  is  this  passage, — **  I  have 
seen  one  of  those  el^stones  like  a  thin 
triangular  flint,  not  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, with  which  they  suppose  the  fitiries 
destroy  their  cows.  Ana  when  these 
animals  are  seized  with  a  certain  disorder, 
to  which  they  are  very  incident,  they  say 
they  are  elf-shot." 

A  cow,  or  other  animal,  supposed  to 
have  been  injured  by  these  missiles,  was 
to  be  touched  with  one  of  them,  or  to 
be  made  to  drink  of  the  water  in  which 
one  of  them  had  been  dipped. 

The  origin  of  these  fairy  weapons  is  of 
high  antiquity;  they  were  either  flint 
arrow-heads  used  by  our  ancestors,  in 
battle  or  chase,  or  tools  of  ordinary  ser- 
vice in  a  barbarous  state  of  society,  before 
iron  was  known.* 


Fairt  Rings. 

Fairies  were  thought  to  have  their 
haunts  in  groves  or  on  mountains,the  south- 
em  side  of  hills,  and  i\i  verdant  meadows, 
where  their  diversion  was  dancing  hand 
in  hand  in  a  circle.  The  traces  of  their 
tiny  feet  are  supposed  to  remain  visible 
on  the  grass  a  long  time  afterwards,  and 
are  called  '*  Fairy  Rings,"  or  circles. 

Moses  Pitt,  in  a  scarce  tract,  relates 

*  Brand. 
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that  his  female  serrant,  ^*  Anne  Jefferies 
(for  that  was  her  maiden  name)  was  bom 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Tealh,  in  the  coun^ 
of  Cornwall,  in  December,  1626,  and  is 
still  lifing,  1696,  aged  70.  She  is  mar* 
Tied  to  one  William  Warren,  formerly 
hind  to  the  late  eminent  physician,  Dr. 
Richard  Lower,  deceased,  and  now  to 
Sir  Andrew  Slanning  of  Devon,  Bart. 
A.  D.  1645 ;  as  she  was  one  day  sitting 
knitting  in  an  arbour  in  the  garden,  there 
came  over  the  hedge,  of  a  sudden,  six 
persons  of  a  small  stature,  all  clothed  in 
green,  which  frightened  her  so  much  as 
to  throw  her  into  a  great  sickness.  They 
continued  their  apppearance  to  her,  never 
less  than  two  at  a  time  nor  ever  more 
than  eight,  always  in  even  numbers,  two, 
four,  six,  eight.  She  forsook  eatinff  our 
victuals,  and  was  fed  by  these  Airies 
from  the  harvest  time  to  the  next  Christ- 
mas; upon  which  day  she  came  to  our 
table  and  said,  because  it  was  that  day 
she  would  eat  some  roast  beef  witti  us, 
which  she  did,  I  myself  being  then  at 
table.  One  day  she  gave  me  a  piece  of 
her  (fairy)  bread,  which  I  did  eat,  and 
think  it  was  the  most  delicious  bread 
that  ever  I  did  eat,  eiih«¥  before  or  since.** 
Moses  Pitt  again  says  *«On  another  day 
these  fairies  gave  my  sister  Mary  a  silver 
cup,  which  held  about  a  quart,  bidding 
her  give  it  my  mother,  but  my  mother 
would  not  accept  it.  I  presume  this  was 
the  time  my  sister  owns  she  $aw  the 
fiuries.  I  confess  to  your  Lordship  I 
never  did  see  them.  I  have  seen  Anne 
in  the  orchard  dancing  among  the  trees, 
and  she  told  me  she  was  then  dancing 
with  the  fairies."  It  appears  that  Anne 
was  afterwards  thrown  mto  jail  as  an  im- 
postor ;  but  the  friendly  narrator  of  her 
singular  story,  Moses  Pitt,  does  not  give 
any  plausible  account  why  the  foiries,  like 
false  earthly  friends,  forsook  her  in  the 
time  of  her  distress, 

To  duics  oa  ringUts  to  the  whitdlng  whid. 
JtfUt.  N.  VwMm.  Act.  ii.  tec.  3. 

Dr.  Grey  observes,  in  his  notes  on 
Shakspeare,  that  **  ringlets  of  grass  are 
very  common  in  meadows,  which  are 
higher,  sowrer,  and  of  a  deeper  men 
than  the  grass  that  grows  round  tbtm; 
and  by  the  common  people  are  usually 
called  foiry  circles.''  We  have  in  Shak- 
speare's  Tempest,  act  v.  sc.  1. 

"  Ye  elves 


Drayton,  speaking  of  the  fiories,  says^ 

They  in  theur  courses  meke  that  rotuid 
In  meadows  end  in  manhes  lound 
Of  them  socallad  the  fsiiy  ground. 

According  to  Olaus  Blagnus,  this  cause 
of  the  circles  in  the  grass  called  fairy 
rings  was  a  general  belief  with  the 
northen  nations :  many  of  our  own  poets 
allude  to  these  fairy  rings,  and  adopt  the 
prevailing  persuasion. 

Browne,  in  his  Britannia's  Psstorab, 
describes 

a  pleasant  mead* 
Where  hdries  oflen  did  theb  measores  tiead. 
Which  in  the  meadovsmade  snckdiclee  greea 
As  if  with  garlands  it  had  ciovned  beea. 
Within  one  of  tkese  rounds  was  lo  be  seen 
A  hillock  rise»  where  oft  the  fairr-qneea 
At  twilight  sat. 

the  author  of  '^  Round  about  our 
Coal  Fire,"  treating  of  fairies^  says,  •*  they 
had  fine  music  always  among  themsplvw, 
and  danced  in  a  moon-shiny  night,  aiound 
or  in  a  ring,  as  one  may  see  at  this  day 
upon  every  common  in  En^nd  where 
mushroomes  grow." 

One  of  the  «Six  Pastorals"  by  Geoige 
Smith,  the  painter  of  Chicester,  refers  to 
the  popular  belief. 

Some  si^  rbe  schmaeb-o«l,  «t  each  midnight 


y<>a  demy  puppets  that 

By  iboon-shine  do  the  gieen-sowr  ringlets  m^it 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  Mtsa." 


Awakes  the  laities  in  yon  antient  towV. 
.  Their  nighdy-dandoff  ring  I  always  dread. 
Nor  let  my  sheep  within  that  encle  tiead  ; 
Where  lovnd  and  ronnd  all  B%ht.  in  mooA.* 

light  £sir. 
They  dance  to  Some  strange  mnskk  m  the  air. 

It  is  still  a  vulgar  notion  that  if  a  bouse 
be  built  upon  the  ground  where  the  fairy 
rinn  are,  whoever  becomes  the  inhabitant 
will  wonderfully  prostper.     ^ 

The  most  clear  and  satis&ctoiy  re- 
marks  on  the  origin  of  faiiy  rings  aie 
probably  those  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  Sec. 
R.  S.  printed  in  the  second  part  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1807 ;  made 
during  a  few  years  residence  in  the 
country.  The  cause  of  these  appeaiances 
he  ascribes  to  the  growth  of  a  certain 
species  of  Agaric,  which  so  entirely  ab- 
sorbs all  nutriment  from  the  soil  beneath 
fhat  the  herbage  is  for  a  while  destroyed.* 

h.m. 
iJecember  27.~Day  breaks       ,    6    0 

Sun  rises      ..87 
"^  sets       .     •    o  o3 

Twilight  ends  .     6    0 

*  Brand.       ^  * 
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STOD 11  BRIDGE-FAIR  BOOTH. 

The  preMding  mgraTing  ii  a  leclioDiil  During   the    eqninoxia!    gila,   ^joul 

Tien  of  ihe  u«ual  interior  of  the  booths  fifly-Ars   jean  igo,  a  ludden    itoim  at 

occupied  b;  dealer*  attending  Stouibridge  Sioarbridn-fair    unroored   molt   of  the 

feir.     T\ie front  of  ihe  booth  is  under  (he  booth*  in  Ironmonfcen,  ShoemakeM,  and 

colonnade,  which,  here,  ii  represented  at  Garlick-row,  and  blew  boards  and  goods 

the  side,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  ihe  acrost  several  (ields 
arrangement      within-iide.       Passe  ngen 

walked  under  this  colonnade  and  enterrd  ^ 

the  booth  by  Ihe  front  door,  between  the 
windows,  wliere  they  found  a  shop  about 

thirty  feet  by  eighteen,  with  well  stored  Iliere  is  a  brief  account  of  Stourbridge 
shelves,  and  counters  for  serving  the  cus-  fair,  hut  very  descriptive  of  its  ancient 
tome™.     A  dror  in  this  ihop,  opposile  to  consequence,    in    the    Every-Day   Bank, 
the  entrance   door  fiom  the  colonnade,  i.  1300^1305.     An    oflicer  of  (he  fair, 
communicated  with  an  a  pari  men  1,  serving  called  Ihe  "Lord  of  the  Tap,"  is  men 
as  a  liTing-ioom  and  bed-room   for  tht  tioned  in  the  same  volun:ie,  i48T.     The 
occupants  of  the  booth.   The  leiier  booth,  interesting  letter  onibe  next  page  com- 
or  sleeping  room,  and  the  larger  booth,  or  pletes  that  account,     Ii  was  sent  by  tbe 
•hop,  were  roofed  with  plank,  and  over  venerable  contributor  too  late  for  ir»«T 
that  roofing  was  a  stout  tarpaulin,  or  hair-  tion  in  the  SKtry-Dig/  Booh. 
cloth.     The  colonnade   wa«  merely   co- 
vered in  with  hair-clolh  to  screen  panen-  — — — . 
gets  from  sunshine  and  rain. 

N«,  49.  3D 
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STOURBRIDGE  FAIR. 


[To  Mr.  Hone.] 


SiK, 


I  am  a  $eptuageiiarian,  and  the  following 
are  my  personal  recollections  of  more 
than  sixty  years  ago,  concerning  the  once 
▼ast  fair  at  Slourbridee,  or  Stirbitch» 
about  two  miles  from  Cambridge,  from 
the  16th  Septemb<»r  until  old  Michaelmas 
day.  It  was  held  in  an  open  field,  bor- 
dering on  the  high  road  from  Cambridge 
to  Newmarket,  through  which  is  a  cart 
road  leading  to  Chesterton,  a  pretty  rural 
village,  with  a  good  church  and  a  hand- 
some spire,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Cam,  over  which  is  a  ferry. 

Like  all  other  &irs,  your  ears  inform 
yott  before  your  eyes,  that  you  are  on 
the  way  to  it.  AAer  passing  Barnwell, 
the  numerous  bcoths  and  long  ranges  of 
standings  burst  on  the  sight,  and  the 
clamor  of  trumpets,  deep  sounding  drums, 
screaming  of  toy-trum^ts,  and  din  of  a 
thousand  discoraant  voices  assailed  the 
ear  and  confuted  the  thoi:^hts.  The  first 
booths  (C  in  the  plan)  cm  the  north  side 
of  the  road,  were  occupied  by  the  cus- 
tomary shows  of  wild  beKSts  and  wild 
men,  conjuriors,  tumblers,  and  rope- 
dancers.  Mr.  Baker*s  company  of 
"  comedians  was  rdspectabje ;  and 
Lewy  Owen,  the  clown,  a  youne  roan  of 
good  family,  who  had  abandoned  himself 
to  this  way  of  life,  full  of  eccentric  wit 
and  grimace,  continually'  excited  broad 
grins.  The  late  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  a 
performer  at  this  fair.  There  was  a  large 
theatrical  booth,  occupied  by  a  respect- 
able company  t>foomedians  from  Norwich, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bailey, 
formerly  a  merchant  of  London.  He  was 
a  portly  good  looking  man,  of  gentlemanly 
manners  and  address,  the  compiler  of 
the  Directory  bearing  his  name,  a  work 
of  much  merit,  containing,  besides  the 
names  of  residents  in  the  several  towns, 
concise  yet  correct  topographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  places :  tM  book  is  now  be- 
come veiry  scarce.  Other  show  booths, 
occupied  by  giants  and  dwarfs,  savage 
beasu,  and  other  savages,  extended  with 
stunning  din  along  this  noisy  line.  In 
front  of  these  were^e  fruit  and  ginger- 
bread stalls;  and,  walnuts  being  in  full 
perfection,  the  venders  continually  strolled 
up  and  down  the  fair,  bawling  every 
moment  in  your  ear^-*'  Twenty  a  penny 
walnuts !  Walnuts,  twenty  a  penny ! 
Crack  *um  nwoy — crack  'umawoy  here  V* 


On  the  south  side  of  the  road  opposite  to 
these  booths   was   the  cheese  rair   (B). 
Dealers   from  various  parts  took    their 
stands  there,  and  many  tons  weight  werv 
disposed   of;   such  as  were  fit  for  the 
London  market  were  bought  by  the  fae- 
tors  from  thence,  and  cheese  fromCheshire, 
Wilts,  and  Gloster,  by  the   gentry,  the 
farmers,  and  dealers  from  Suffolk,  Nor- 
folk, and  adjoining  counties :  large  quan- 
tities of  Cottenham  and  cream  cheesesp 
being  brought  by    farmers   from    those 
counties  for  sale.    Opposite  to  the  east 
end  of  the  cheese  fair,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  road,  stands  a  small  ancient  chapel, 
or  oratory  (A),  no  doubt  erected  for  the 
devout  dealers  and  others  resorting  to  the 
fair,  and  for   such   pious    travellers    as 
passed  or  repassed  the  ferry  to  Chesterton. 
At  and  nigh  to  this  spot  were  the  wool 
fair  (F),   and  the  hop-fair  (0).    Large 
stores  of  stack -cloths,  waggon-tilts,  and 
such   like   were    near  the  skm    leather 
sellers'  and  glover's  row  (N),  where  the 
finer  articles  of  leather  and  leather  gloves 
were  sold.      Little  edifices  of   general 
convenience  (L)  were  numerous.    At  the 
end  of  the  show-booths,  :»nd  facing  this 
row,  began  the  principal  range  of  booths, 
called  G«ii.)6*n>w  (M,   M),  extending 
quite  down  to  the  little  inn  (B),  where  a 
Pied'poudrt  court  was  held  during  the  fair. 
This  range  of  shops  was  well  constructed. 
Each  booth  consisted  of  two  rooms   the 
back  room,  separated  from  the  shop  by 
a  boarded  partition,  served   for  a  bed- 
chamber and  other  domestic  purposes, 
from  which  a  back  duor  opened  to  the 
field.    The  range  of  booths  No.  1  was 
generally  appropriated  tofumiture-seUers» 
ironmongers,  silversmiths,  jewellers,  ja- 
paners,  and    fine    cutlery  dealers:   the 
range  No.  2  to  silk  mercers,  dealers  in 
muslin,  toys,  and  millinery.    No.  3,  to 
dealers  in  Norwich  and  Yorkshire  manu- 
fiictures,  mercery,  lace,  hose,  fine  made 
shoes,  boots,  clogs,  and  pattens. — No.  4, 
to  furs,  fans,  toys,  and  to  dealers  in  the 
various  articles  of  fashionable  wares  from 
London. — No.   S  was  occupied  by  oil- 
men  and  dealers  in  paints,  pickles,  and 

Preserves,  one  of  whom,  Mr.  Green  from 
imehouse,  kept  a  most  important  store 
here :  his  returns  were  from  £l500  to 
£2000  during  the  fair ;  and  my  father,  who 
kept  the  fair  forty  years  and  upwards, 
usually  brought  home  £l 000,  or  more  for 
goods  sold  and  paid  for,  besides  selling 
to  half  that  amount  on  credit  to  reputable 
dealers  and  farmers.     At  the  end  of  the 
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row,  clofe  to  the  litUe  inn  (B),  stood  the 
dealen  in  glaM-ware,  looking-glasses,  and 
small    articles    of    mahogany   furniture. 
Thee  the  inn  itself,  the  sign  of  which  was, 
I  helicTe,  the  King's  Anns,  was  the  com- 
mon  resort  of  the  horse  dealers.    In  this 
house    sal  the   Fied-fondre  court,  with  . 
power  to  arbitrate  disputes  in  dealing, 
quel)   riou,  fine  and   otherwise   punish 
sumroarily,  persons  guilty  of  petty  offences, 
having  a  pair  of  stocks  and  a  whipping 
post  in  front,  and  a  strong  room  under- 
neath.   Close  adjoining  northward  was 
the  oyster  &ir.  The  oysters  brought^from 
Lynn  were  very  large,  about  the  size  of  a 
horse's  hoof,  and  were  opened  with  pin- 
cers ;  the  more  delicate,  from  Colchester 
and  Whitstable,  were  very  small.     In  the 
meadow  adjoining  were    the  coal   hir, 
pottery  fiiir,  and  Suffordshire  ware  dealers 
(\V,  W,  W).    The  greater  part  of  these 
articles  were  delivers  from  on  board  ves- 
sels, which  drew  up  close  to  the  bank  of 
the  river.     Returning  and  opposite  to  the 
oyster  lair  was  a  close,  where  the  horse 
^r  was  kept  (T).    The  show  of  beautiful 
animals  in  that  place  was  peihaps  unri- 
valled, unless  in  Yorkshire.    The  finest 
racers  and  hunters  from  Yorkshire,  the 
most  bony  and  muscular  dnught  horses 
from  Suffolk,  and  from  every  other  coun- 
try fiunous  for  breeding  horses,  animated 
this  scene.    This  horse  fiir  drew  together 
a  great  concourse  of  gentry,  fieirmers,  and 
dnlers  from  all  parts  of  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  scores  of  valuable  animals 
changed  master*  in  the  short  space  of  a 
few  hours.    The  horse  fair  was  held  on 
the  first  Friday  after  Sttrbitch  fair  was 
proclaimed.    Higher  up  and  about  fiAy 
yards  from  the  road  was  ironmonger's-  row 
(P),  with  booths  occupied  by  manufac- 
turers from  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Wol- 
verhampton, and  other  parts ;  and  dealers 
in  agricultural  tools,  nails,  hatchets,  saws, 
and  such  like  implements.   About  twenty 
yards  nearer  the  road  were  woollen  dra- 
pers; and  further  on,  and  opposite  to 
Garlick-row  westward,  were  booths  (X) 
for  slop-sellert,  and  dealers  in  haubergs 
or  waggoners-frocks,  jackets,  half-boou, 
and    such    like    habiliments  for  robust 
ploughmen  and  form  laborers.    Then  fol- 
lowed the  Hatter's-row  (Y),  close  to  which 
was  a  very  respectable  coffee-house  and 
tavern  (Q),  fitted  up  with  neat  tables 
covered  with  grreen  baize,  having  glazed 
sash  windows  and  a  boarded  floor ;  kept 
by  the  proprietor  of  Dockrell's   coffee- 
house, in  Cambridge,  famed  for  excellent 


milk  punch.  There  were  likewise  a  num- 
ber of  suttling  booths  (1,  K\  where  plain 
and  substantial  dinners  were  senred  up  id 
a  neat  comfortable  style,  well  cooked,  and 
moderately  charged,  except  on  the  horse 
fair  and  Michaelmas  days,  when  an  extra 
sixpence  generally  was  tackt  to  the  tail  of 
the  goose. 

The  Robin  Hood  (H),  at  the  back  of 
Garlick-row,  near  the  basket  &ir,  stood 
pre-eminent.    There,  after  the  bnsineas 
of  the  day  vras  over,  and  most  commonly 
on  .the  evening  of  the  horse  hir  day, 
novices,  who  had  come  to  keep  the  lair, 
were  initiated,  or  " ehritiened**    The  for- 
mula is  as  follows :— The  fresh  man  was 
introduced  to  the  elder  members  in  the 
'<  parlor*'  of  the  Robin-hood,  and  two 
sponsors  having  been  previously  chosen 
for  him,  he  was  placed  m  an  armed-chair, 
his  head  uncovered,  and  his  shoes  oflf. 
Two  vergers,  holding  suves  and  lighted 
candles,  assisted  the  officiator,  who  was 
vested  in  a  Cantab's  gown  and  cap,  with  a 
bell  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  other. 
He  commenced  the  ceremony  by  asking, 
"  Is  this  an  Infidel  ?*'     R.  "  Yes.'*     Q. 
•«  What  does  he  require  ?"     R.  "  Instruc- 
tion for  to  be  instructed)."    Q.  *'  Where 
are  Uie  sponsors? — let  them  stand  for- 
ward 1"    A*  bowl  of  punch,  or  a  bottle  of 
wine,  was  placed  on  the  table  handy  for 
the  officiator,  who  then  chaunted  the  fol- 
lowing doggrel : — 

1. 
Over  thy  head  I  ring  thb  bell, 
Becaase  Uum  ait  an  infidel. 
And  I  know  thee  by  thy  nmell. — 
CAorm     With  a  hocdas  prouiu  nuuidamas. 
Let  nu  veugcanoe  light  on  hiiOy 
And  eo  call  upon  him. 
2. 
This  child  was  bom  in  the  merry  month  of 

May, 
Clap  a  pound  of  batter  to  kit  eketk,  and  ii 

will  soon  melt  away. 
And  if  he  longs  for  a  top,  let  him  hare  it  I 


Cifcwm— 'From  his  hoocios,  |(C. 

3. 
This  child's  shoes  ara  made  of  nuniag  leather. 
He'll  run  from  £ather  and  mother  the  deace 

knows  whither. 
And  here  he  may  runiho  length  of  his  tether^ 
Chorm    To  a  hoccius,  &c. 

4. 
This  child  now  to  Stiibitch  fair  is  oome. 
He  may  wish  to  kisn  a  Pretty  wench  ere  ho 

returns  home. 
But  let  him  be  advis'd  and  'not  to  Barnwell 

roam— 
Chonn — For  a  hoocios,  fu 
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At  this  part  the  ofBctator,  with  all  due 
gravity,  turned  round,  and  inquired. — 
Q.  <<Who  names  this  child  T  R. 
'<We  do."  -  The  sponsors  then  called 
him «« Nimble  heels,"— "Stupid  Siephen," 
— ^*  Tommy  Simper,"  or  other  luaicrous 
nick-names.  The  officiator  then  drank, 
and  gave  the  novice  a  full  bumper. 

5. 

"  Nimble-heels"  henceforward  shall   be  hit 

name. 
Which  to  confess  let  him  not  feel  shame* 
Whether  'fore  master,  miss,  or  dsm^— 
Chtrm — ^With  a  hoccins,  &c. 


6. 
This  child  first  having  paid  his  dues. 
Is  welcome  then  to  pnt  on  his  shoes. 
And  sing  a  song,  or  tell  a  merry  tale*  as  he 

may  choose — 
Chtmu — About  a  hoccius,  &c. 

A  verse,  which  memory  can  afford  to 
forget,  intervenes  before  the  next. 

8. 
Then  band  the  can  unto  our  jolly  friar. 
And  laugh  snd  sing  as  we  sit  round  the  fire. 
And  when  our  wine  is  ont  let  all   to   bed 

retiwH  ■ 
Choru9 — With  a  hocclos  proxint  mandamns* 
Let  no  vengeance  light  on  him. 
And  so  call  upon  him. 


Over  thy  head     I     ring      this  bell  Andl  know  thee 
Because    thou   art    an   infidel,  &c. 


by      thy     smell 


^  C-  £  c 


With       a 


hoc        cius       pros         ins        man        Ua 


VtVOM 


m 


^ 


cn&r'rr  r  L-'li 


Let      no    vengeance  light    on    him      And     so    call      up        on      him 


.  If  more  thaq  one  novice  offered  to  the 
ceremony,  they  were  initiated  together, 
and  the  words  which  required  it  were 
changed  from  singular  to  plural.  Supper 
was  then  brought  in  and  placed  on  a  long 
table,  formed  of  rough  aeal  boards,  co- 
vered with  green  baize.  The  provisions 
consisted  generally  of  good  substantial  fair- 
keeping  fare ;  such  as  roast  goose,  fowls, 
pork,  vegetables,  fruit  pies,  and  bread, 
which  altogethei  were  charged  at  the 
moderate  price  of  one  shilling  a  head. 
Malt  liquor,  punch,  and  wine,  might  be 
had  ad  libitum.  Smokers  ranged  them- 
selves round  the  fire,  and  the  night  closed 
like  other  convivial  assemblies^but  always 
in  good  humor,  and  without  dispute. 

Good  stout  watchmen  went  their 
rounds  about  the  fair  every  hah'*hour, 
giving  notice  of  their  approach  by  bawl- 


ing oat  lustily^*'  Look  about  you  there!'' 
but  they  seldom  dstected,  or  disturbed, 
any  nefarious  operations. 

I  will  take  up  little  more  room  than  tr 
observe,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  fair 
was  conducted  in  a  splendid  style,  and 
with  becoming  dignity,  by  the  mayor  of 
Cambridge,  habited  in  a  scarlet  robe,  at- 
tended by  his  mace-bearers,  aldermen, 
and  other  members  of  the  corporation,  all 
habited  according  to  their  degrees,  with  a 
few  members  of  the  church.  The  caval- 
cade having  arrived  at  the  top  of  Garllck- 
row,  near  the  old  chapel,  the  recorder 
there  read  the  proclamation.  They  then 
proceeded  to  the  court-house,  or  little  inn 
(B),  where  it  was  again  read ;  and  then 
the  mayor  alighted  with  his  principal  of- 
ficers, and  entered  the  ino,where  he  opened 
the  court  of  picdpottdre.     Afterwards  re* 
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tnrniDfc  to  the  c«ntrt  of  the  hir,  near  the 
collce-booie  (Q),  {MrodtiDation  wm  then 
made,  and  sometimes  the  mayor  alighted 
and  took  refreshment  More  usually  the 
ciTic  party  returned  to  Cambridee,  where 
a  gooa  corporation-dinner  closed  the  cor- 
porate labors  of  the  day. 

The  principal  London  dealers,  who  at- 
tended Uie  niir>  at  the  time  I  refer  to, 
which  is  more  tlian  sixty  years  ago,  were 
as  follows : — 

Mr,  Raake,  ironmonger,  from  Wood 
Street. 

Mr.  Smithf  siWertmith,  from  ComhiU, 

3fetirt.  Cox  and  Htmt^  silk  mercers, 
from  liolborn.  M  r.  Cox  was  also  proprietor 
of  the  glass-house,  at  the  iron-foundry.— 
Their  stock  of  silks  at  the  fair  was  never 
less  than  £2000. 

Mr,  Smithy  silk*meicer,  from  Fleet 
Street. 

Mr.  Hewitt,  toyman,  from  Smithfield. 

Mr.  Haynety  Norwidi  warehouse,  from 
Holbom :  his  stock  very  large ;  he  has 
sold  on  the  first  day  of  the  iair  100  pieces 
of  Uessens  before  breakfast. 

Mr.  Lacy,  hosier,  from  Clements'  Inn 
passage,  with  a  stock  of  £l500. 

Mr.  Timewelif  milliner,  from  Tavistock 
Street.  > 

Mr.  Lany,  laceman,  from  the  same 
place. 

Mr,  Bolt,  laoeman,  from  Sidney's 
Alley.  The  stock  of  goods  of  these  two 
were  of  the  richest  kinds,  as  well  as  in- 
ferior. 

Mr,  Murray,  shoe-maker*  from  Bi- 
shopsgate. 

Mr.  Adami,  clog  and  patten-maker, 
from  Shored  itch. 

Mr.  WiUtm,  fine  toys,  from  Charing 
Cross. 

Mr.  Green,  oils  and  pickles,  from 
Limehouse.  His  store  was  wonderful 
for  such  a  place. 

All  the  above  dealers  were  in  Garlick 
Row,  and  few  o{  them  took  less  money 
during  the  fair  than  from  £1000  to 
£l500,  some  of  them  more. 

Mr.  Moimerv,  leather  seller  and 
glover,  from  high  Street,  Soathwark,  had 
a  large  trade  in  gloves  and  leather,  and 
was  a  man  highly  respected. 

Mr.  Ward,  whip-maker,  from  the 
Borough,  had  a  very  considerable  stock 
The  handsome  widow  of  Mr.  Reddish, 
the  player  of  Drury-lane  theatre,  was 
under  his  protection :  the  writer  was 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  R.'8  father,  «rho 
kept  a  school  at  Wandsworth. 


Many  other  tiaders  of  great  respect- 
ability kept  this  &ir,  espeendly  dealers  m 
iron,  wool,  slops,  cheese,  and  potter3r. 

I  omitted  to  notice  that  the  Shoemaker- 
row  vras  at  the  end  of  Garlick-row,  and 
consisted  of  about  ten  or  twelve  booths ; 
— that  the  basket  fiiir,  Tunbridge-wmre 
fiur,  and  broom  fhir,  were  behind  Garlick- 
row,  near  the  top :  the  openings  denoted 
in  the  plan  were  for  convenience  of  going 
to  them.  In  the  basket  fair  were  to 
be  had  all  kinds  of  hampers,  baskets, 
and  basket-work ;  hay*xacks,  scythe-bafts, 
pitch-folk,  and  spade-handles ;  and  other 
implements  of  husbandry,  waggon  loads 
of  which  were  piled  up :  a  Mr.  Fowler, 
of  Sheffield,  in  Bedfordshirs^  bought  a 
considerable  stock  of  such  materials.  At 
die  Tnnbridge-ware  fair,  were  com  and 
malt  shovels,  chums,  cheese  prewea,  and 
a  variety  of  snch  goods. 

If  any  materials,  or  goods,  were  not 
taken  away  within  forty-eight  hours  alker 
the  fair  had  ended,  the  frirmcr  of  the  foir- 
field  had  a  lien  on  them,  and  a  sharp  look 
out  was  usually  kept  for  such  wain  and 
strays  by  his  men. 

The  importance  of  Stirbitch  fair  may 
be  estimated  by  the    great    extent   of 

Sound  it  occupied.  The  circuit  of  the 
ir,  beginning  at  the  first  show  bootli 
round  by  the  cheese  fair,  the  wool  fair, 
and  hop  ftir;  then  onwards  to  Iron- 
monger s-row,  to  the  horse  fair;  north - 
wanT  OB  to  the  pottery  foir,  along  the 
margin  of  the  Cam,  by  the  coal  fair; 
then  southward  to  the  outside  of  the  Inn, 
and  proceeding  in  a  direct  line  by  the 
basket  fair  to  the  point  whence  you  started . 
made  foil  three  miles. 

I  am,^c. 

SHMYA. 
AUa%,  NiMBLB  Hbei3, 
The  name  given  me  at  Stour- 
bridge foir  sixty-five  years  ago. 
&Mierf  Town, 
13th  Sept.  1837. 


This  was  the  death  day  of  Logan,  the 
poet,  who  disappointed*  of  the  profes- 
sorship of  History  in  the  Univeraitv  of 
Edinburgh  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Run- 
nomede  which  was  interdicted  for  pa- 
triotism by  the  lord  chamberlain,  and 
subjected  him  to  the  persecution  by  the 
presbytery  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 
He  withdrew  upon  a  small  annuity  to 
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London,  where  he  reviewed,  wrote  ser- 
mons and  lectures  or  Roman  history,  and 
minor  poems,  and  perished  not  of  penury 
but  of  a  broken  hearts"* 


Aural  Charms. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  "  Quincunx 
artificially  considered,*'  mentions  a  rural 
charm  against  dodder,  tetter,  and  strang- 
ling we^s,  by  placing  '<  a  chalked  tile  at 
the  four  corners,  and  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  field,  which,  though  ridiculous  in 
the  intention,  was  rational  in  the  con- 
trivance, and  a  good  way  to  diffuse  the 
magic  through  all  parts  of  the  area." 

The  three  following  rural  charms  occur 
in  Herrick's  Hesperides, 

1 

This  Ilo  tell  ye  by  the  way. 
Maidens  when  ye  learens  lay» 
Crots  your  dow  and  yoiur 
Will  be  better  for  your  batch. 

2 

lo  the  morning  when  ye  rite. 

Wash  yoar  hands  and  cleanse  your  eyes. 

Next  be  lore  ye  have  a  care 

To  diaperse  the  water  farre 

For  as  farre  as  that  doth  light^ 

So  farre  keeps  the  evil  qnigbt. 

If  ye  fear  to  be  afirtghted. 

When  ye  are  (by  chance)  benighted  t 

In  yonr  pocket  for  a  truai 

Carry  nothing  bat  a  crust : 

For  that  holie  piece  of  bread 

Charmes  the  danger  and  the  dread. 

There  is  mention  of  older  charms  in 
Bale's  interlude  concerning  the  laws  of 
Nature,  Moses, -and  Christ,  4to.  15(52. 
Idolatry  says : 

With  blcstynges  of  Saynt  Gennayne 
I  will  me  80  determyne 
That  neyiher  fox  nor  vermyne 

-  Shall  do  my  chyckens  harme. 
For  your  gese  seke  saynt  Legearde, 
And  for  your  dackes  saynt  Leonardo, 
There  is  no  better  charme. 

Take  me  a  napkin  folte 
With  the  byas  of  a  bolte. 
For  the  healing  of  a  colte 

No  better  ihynge  can  be  : 
For  lampes  and  for  bottee 
Take  me  saynt  Wilfrid's  knottee, 
And  holy  saynt  Thomas  Lottos, 

On  my  life  I  wanrande  ye. 


*  Calamities  of  Authors,  1.  810. 


'  And  good  saynt  Frauds  Qyrdle, 
With  the  hamlet  of  a  hyrdle. 

Are  wholsome  for  the  pyppe : 
Besydes  these  charmes  afore 
I  have  feates  many  more 
That  kepe  still  in  store. 
Whom  now  I  over  hyppe. 

Ady,  by  his  ''Candle  in  the  Dark, 
1655,"  helps  us  to  another  charm.  He 
says,  an  old  woman  in  Essex  came 
into  a  house  at  a  time  when  as  the 
maid  was  churning  of  butter,  and  having 
labored  long  and  could  not  make  her 
butter  come,  the  old  woman  told  the  maid 
wh:it  was  wont  to  be  done  when  she  was 
a  maid,  and  also  in  her  mother's  young 
time,  that  if  it  happened  their  butter 
would  not  come  readily,  they  used  a 
charm  to  be  said  over  it,  whilst  yet  it 
was  in  beating,  and  it  would  come 
straightways>  and  that  was  this : 

Come  batter,  come, 
Come  bntter,  come, 
Peter  stands  at  the  gate. 
Waiting  for  a  bntter*d  cake. 
Come  batter,  come. 

This,  said  the  old  woroan^  being  saii 
diree  times,  will  make  your  butter  come, 
for  it  was  taught  my  mother  by  a  learned 
church-roan  in  queen  Mary*s  days,  when 
as  church-men  had  more  cunnmg,  and 
could  teach  people  many  a  trick,  thiit 
our  ministers  now  a  days  know  not. 

In  ''  Whimzies :  or  a  new  Cast  or 
Characters,"  12mo.  1631,  the  author,  in 
his  description  of  a  ballad-monger,  says 
**  His  ballads,  cashiered  the  city,  must 
now  ride  poast  for  the  country :  where 
they  are  no  lesse  admired  than  a  gyant 
in  a  pageant:  till  at  last  they  grow  so 
common  there  too,  as  every  poor  milk- 
maid can  chant  and  chirp  it  under  her 
cow,  which  she  useth  as  an  harmelesse 
charme  to  make  her  let  down  her  milk." 
'  Grose  tells  us  as  a  superstition,  titat 
"  a  slunk  or  abortive  calf,  buried  in  the 
highway  over  which  cattle  freauently 
pass,  will  greatly  prevent  that  misfortune 
nappening  to  cows.  This  is  commonly 
practised  in  Suffolk." 

Lupton,  in  his  third  Book  of  Notable 
Things,  1660,  says :  Mousear,  any  man-  ' 
ner  of  way  administered  to  horsesi  brings 
this  help  unto  them,  that  they  cannot  be 
hurt,  whiles  the  smith  is  shooing  of  them, 
therefore  it  is  called  of  many,  herba 
davorum,  the  herb  of  nails." 

Coles,  in  his  Art  of  Simpling,  says : 
"  If  a  footman  take  n^ugwort  and  put  intc 
his  shoes  in  the  morning,  he  may  goe 
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foity  milts  before  noon,  aod  not  be 
weary.**  He  further  instances  the  potency 
of  many  herbs  as  charms. 

The  same  author,  in  his  Adam  in  Eden, 
tells  us:  <*  It  is  said,  yea,  and  belicYed 
by  many,  that  moonwort  will  open  the 
locks  wherewith  dwelling-houses  are  made 
fast,  if  it  be  put  into  the  key-hole;  as 
also  that  it  will  loosen  the  locks,  fetters, 
and  shoes  from  those  horses'  feet  that  goe 
on  the  places  where  it  groweth ;  and  of 
this  opinion  was  Master  Culpepper,  who, 
though  he  railed  against  superstition  in 
others,  yet  had  enough  of  it  nimselfe,  as 
may  appear  by  his  story  of  the  earle  of 
Kssex  his  horses,  which,  being  drawn  up 
in  a  body,  many  of  them  lost  their  shoos 
itpou  White  Downe,  in  Devonshire,  neer 
Tiverton,  because  moonwort  grows  npon 
heaths." 

Hue  was  hung  about  the  neck,  as  an 
amulet  against  witchcraft,  in  Aristotle's 
time.  Shakspeare,  in  Hamlet,  has  this 
passage :  *'  There's  rue  for  you,  and 
nere*s  some  for  me.  We  may  call  it 
herb  of  grace  on  Sundays.''  Rue  was 
called  herb  of  grace  by  the  country  peo- 
ple ;  probably  for  the  reason  assigned  by 
Warburton,  tnat  it  was  used  on  Sundays 
by  the  Romanists  in  their  exorcisms. 

Charms,  and  superstitious  preservatives 
against  thunder,  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  old  authors.  In  Greene's  Penelope's 
Web,  &c.,  4to.,  1601,  we  f«ad;  **  He 
which  weareth  the  bay-leaf  is  privileged 
from  the  prejudice  of  thunder."  And,  in 
the  old  play  of  **  The  White  Devil," 
Cornelia  says: 

<—  Reau^h  the  bayi : 
ril  tie  a  garland  here  about  hit  head, 
'1  will  keep  my  boy  from  lightning. 

Also  in  **  A  strange  Metamorphosis  of 
Man,  transformed  into  a  Wilder nesse, 
deciphered  in  Characters,"  12mo.  1634 ; 
under  the  bay  tree,  it  is  observed,  that  it 
is  '*  so  privileged  by  nature,  that  even 
thunder  and  lightning  are  here  even  taxed 
of  partiality,  and  will  not  touch  him  for 
respect's  sake,  as  a  sacred  thing."  Again, 
cited  from  some  old  English  poet,  in 
Bodenham's  "  Belvedere,  or  the  Garden 
of  the  Muses,"  8vo.  1600,  we  read : 

At  thunder  nor  fierce  lightning  hannes  the 

bay. 
Ho  no  entremitie  hath  power  on  fame. 

In  **  Jonsonus  Virbius,"  Verses  upon 
Ben  Jonson,  by  Henry  King,  bishop  of 
Chichester,  is  an  elegant  compliment  to 
the  memory  of  that  poet,  in  allusion  to 


the  superstitious  idea  of  laurel  beiDg^  a 
defensative  against  thunder : 

I  aee  that  wreath,  whicK  doth  tbo 


'Oainat  the  qotck  moaKct  of  thnndcr,  is  «m 

chaime 
To  keepe  off  death's  pale  daiC :  for  (Jonoon) 

then, 
Thoo  hadiat  been  numbered  ftill  with  liriag 

men: 
Time's  sythe  had  fear'd  thy  lamet  to  mwmdeg 
Nor  thee  thia  aubjeet  of  our  aomw  made. 

So,  also,  Leigh,  in  his  observations  oa 
the  first  twelve  Csesars,  8vo.  1647,  soemk- 
ing  of  Tiberius  Cssar,  says ;  ^  He  reared 
thunder  exceedingly,  and  when  the  aire 
or  weather  was  any  thing  troubled,   h« 
ever' carried  a  chaplet  or  wreath  of  lawrell 
about  his  neck,  because  that  (as  Pliny 
reporteth)  is  never  blasted  with  lightning. 
The  same  author,  in  his  Life  of  Augustus, 
mentions  a  similar  charm.    *'  He  vras  so 
much  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
that  he  ever  carried  about  with  him,  for 
a  preservative  remedy,  a  ualtt  AiimtJ** 
Here  a  note  adds,  ^'  or  of  a  sea-calfe, 
which,  as   Plinie    writetb,  checketh  all 
lightnings." 

In  Hill's  "  Natural  and  Artificul  Con- 
clusions," 8vo,  1670,  is  <«  A  natutai 
roeanes  to  preserve  your  house  in  safety 
from  thunder  and  lightning.  An  ancient 
author  recited  (among  divers  other  expe- 
riments of  nature  which  he  had  found 
out)  that  if  the  herb  housleek,  or  syngreen, 
do  grow  on  the  housetop,  the  same  hou^e 
is  never  stricken  with  lightning  or  thun- 
der." It  is  still  common,  in  many  parts 
of  England,  to  plant  the  herb  house-leek 
upon  the  tops  of  cottage  houses. 

Andrevrs,  in  his  continuation  of  I)r. 
Henry's  History  of  England,  telb  us, 
from  Amot's  Edinburgh,  that  "  in  1594 
the  elders  of  the  Scottish  chnrch  exerted 
their  utmost  influence  to  abolish  an  irra- 
tional custom  among  the  husbandmen, 
which,  with  some  reason,  gave  great 
offence.  The  iarmers  were  apt  to  leave 
a  portion  of  their  land  untilled  and  un- 
cropt  year  after  year.  This  spot  was 
supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  Satan,  and 
vras  styled  *  the  good  man's  croft,'  viz. 
the  landlord's  acre.  It  seems  probable 
that  some  pagan  ceremony  had  given  rise 
to  so  strange  a  superstition :"  no  doubt 
as  a  charm  or  peace-offering,  that  the  rest 
might  be  fertile.  Professor  Play  fair,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Brand,  dated  St.  Andrew's, 
Jan.  26,  1804,  mentioning  the  supersti-} 
tions  of  his  neighbourho<Kl,  says :  ^  Ip 
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private  breweries,  to  prevent  tlit  interfe- 
rence of  the  fairies,  a  live  coal  \9  thrown 
into  the  vat.  A  cow's  milk  no  fa  ry  can 
take  away,  if  a  burning  coal  is  con  iucted 
across  her  back  and  under  her  bel'y  im- 
mediately after  she  has  calved.  The  same 
mischievous  elves  cannot  enter  ii)to  a 
house  at  niffht,  if,  before  bed-lime,  the 
lower  end  of  the  crook,  or  iron  chain,  by 
which  a  vessel  is  suspended  over  the  fire, 
be  raised  yp  a  few  links." 

Martin,  in  his  Description  of  the 
Western  Islands,  says  :  ''  It  is  a  received 
opinion  in  these  islands,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighbouring  part  of  the  main  land,  that 
women,  by  a  charm,  or  some  other  secret 
way,  are  able  to  ''convey  the  increase  of 
their  neighbour's  cow's  milk  to  their  own 
use;  and  that  the  milk  so  charmed  doth 
not  produce  the  ordinary  quantity  of 
butter;  and  the  curds  made  of  that  milk 
are  so  tough  that  it  cannot  be  made  so 
firm  as  the^ther  cheese,  and  also  is  much 
lighter  in  weight.  The  butter  so  taken 
away,  and  joined  to  the  charmer's  butter, 
is  evidently  discernible  by  a  mark  of  se- 
paration; viz.  the  diversity  of  colors:  that 
which  is  charmed  being  paler,  than  the 
other.  If  butter  having  tnese  a  arks  be 
found  on  a  suspected  woman,  she  is  pre- 
sently said  to  be  guilty.  •  To  recover  this 
loss  they  take  a  little  of  the  rennet  from 
all  the  suspected  persons,  and  put  it  into 
an  egg-shell  full  of  milk :  and  when  that 
from  the  charmer  is  mingled  with  it,  it 
presently  curdles,  and  not  before. — Some 
women  make  use  of  the  root  of  groundsel 
as  an  amulet  against  such  charms,  by 
putting  it  among  the  cream." 

Speaking  of  Fladda  Chuan,  Martin 
says  :  *'  there  is  a  chapel  in  the  isle,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Columbus.  It  has  an  altar 
in  the  east  end,  and,  therein,  a  blue  stone 
of  a  round  form  on  it,  which  is  always 
moist.  It  is  an  ordinary  custom,  when 
any  of  the  fishern  en  are  detained  in  this 
isle  by  contrary  winds,  to  wash  the  blue 
stone  with  water,  all.  round,  expecting 
thereby  to  procure  a  favorable  wind. 
And  so  great  is  the  regard  they  have  for 
this  stone,  that  they  swear  decisive  oaths 
upon  it." 

Martin  says  it  was  an  ancient  custom 
among  the  islanders  to  hang  a  he-goat  to 
the  boat's  roast,  hoping  thereby  to  procure 
a  favorable  wind. 

In  speaking  of  lona,  Martin  says, 
'*  There  is  a  stone  erected  here,  concerning 
which  the  credulous  natives  say,  that  who- 
ever reaches  out  his  arm  along  the  stonp 


tliree  times  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  shall  never  err  in 
steering  the  helm  of  a  vessel." 

Mentioning  the  island  Borera,  Martin 
says ;  **  There  is  a  stone  in  form  of  a  cross, 
in  the  row,  opposite  to  St.  Mary's  church, 
about  five  foot  high:  the  natives  call  it 
the  water-cross,  for  the  ancient  inhabitants 
had  a  custom  of  erecting  this  sort  of  cross 
to  procure  rain,  and  when  they  had  got 
enough  they  laid  it  flat  on  th#  ground ; 
but  this  custom  is  now  disused." 

Martin,  speaking  of  the  island  of 
Arran,  mentions  a  green  stone,  much  like 
a  globe  in  figure,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
goose-egg,  which,  for  its  intrinsic  value, 
has  been  carefully  transmitted  to  posterity 
for  several  ages.  "  The  virtue  or  it  is  to 
remove  stitches  in  the  side,  by  laying  it 
close  to  the  place  affected.  They  say  if 
the  patient  does  not  outlive  the  distemper, 
the  stone  removes  out  of  the  bed  of  its 
own  accord,  and  4  contra.  The  natives 
use  this  stone  for  swearing  decisive  oaths 
upon  it.  The  credulous  vulgar  believe 
that  if  this  stone  is  cast  among  the  front 
of  in  enemy,  they  will  all  run  away.  Tlie 
custody  of  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
a  family  called  Clan-Chattons,  alias 
Mack-Intosh.^' 


Burlesque  Verses  for  Music. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 
The  following  little  poem  is  by  Joshua 
Weston,  Esq.,  who  was  for  man^  years 
organist  of  Solihull,  near  Birmingham, 
and  died  in  1806.  He  was  an  eccentric 
character,  but  of  high  literary,  as  well  as 
musical  ability.  I  believe  the  poem  ha^ 
never  been  published. 

Trenta 
Nottiogham^  April  1831. 

THE  CROW. 
A  Mock  Cantata. 


Mourn,  mourn  ye  umims   in    the   dolefnl'st 

Birainft, 
And  with  your  tears  epoil  all  the  roads— mad 

aoak  the  neighb'ring  plains  ' 

Let  piercing  eriee 
Ascend  the  skies ! 
Or,  if  this  monstroos  height 
You  deem  too  high  a  flight. 
For  human  noise 
To  rise. 
In  strains  a  little  lower, 
Yoar  lamentations  pour  I 
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To  Kaowk,  ot  OitMi  «id 
Or  if  yoa  tKink  it  meet. 

To  ShirUj-strect  i 
Howc'er  might  I  ftdTiM^ 
Tunc  all  joor  throats 

To  Umdtr  note* ; 

Bach  roarittg  r<^co 

Tlio  other  ttwi^* 
liottder!  louder!  loadorl 

jMtlikttho 

Of  a  ffoat  guB, 
When  chaif 'd  with  ahot 

Air, 

I  ahall  catoin  yum 
Wretchod  trvmpory 
And  auely  doom  yoo 
A  p^U7  ooaapany 
Of  poor  faiAt-hcaitad  tonda. 
And  that  yonr  grief  joo  aham  \ 
Unleaa  yon  retch 
To  the  full  stretch. 
Till  OTeiy  aoond 
Floats  in  the  air 
Both  far  and  near. 


Or,  ihfongh  tho  nada 
Flies  awilk  to  ColeahiU,  or  to  BinungMsa. 

tUeilatim. 

Yoor  feats  yon  will  not  jmiii, 
Kor  think  your  tronble  ntnch. 
Soon  as  yon  know 
Tis  for  a  Crow 
That  all  this  fnss  is  to  h«  mada  ; 
Alas  we  ntight  as  well  he  dnnUh 
For  ah  f  Ms  plain. 
As  a  cow*s  thumb. 
That  all  our  grief 
Will  be  in  rain ! 
lio  tisao  can  bring  relief— 
For  oh! 
My  poor  dear  Crow 
Is  dead  for  erer— ever— «Ter  dend  ! 
What  —  dead  for  ever  ? 
Oh  yes  for  ever ! 
Will  he  no  more  return  f 
Oh  never — never ! 
Perhaps  he  may 
Oh  no — no— no ! 
O  fatal  blow 
That  snMch'd  my  Crow 
Away! 
Ah  me  I  tliat  1  should  lire  to  see  this  day  I 
Mourn  all  ye  crows — ^yo  rooks,  ye  ravens 

mourn ! 
For,  ah,  he's  gone — and  never  will  retnm ! 

Air. 

His  wondrous  worth  no  tongue  can  tell-» 
No  words  his  beauty  can  express—- 
He  looked  so  grave  and  walk'd  so  well, 
Cloth *d  in  bis  sable  satin  dress. 


Proudly  along  the  atraeta  he  sulk'd. 
Yet  view'd  be  not  tho  poor  with  scons  i 
But  with  familiar  sweetneaa  talk'd, 
Thotigh  they  were  not  like  him  A»f  A-ftovm. 

Fatal  intemp'rance  never  atain'd 
His  bosom,  nor  deatroy'd  his  health  ; 
Wretched  ambition  he  diadain'd  ; 
Sweet  innocence  his  only  wealth. 

On  equal  wing  he,  tow'ring,  aonr'd 
Above  the  gloriea  of  a  crown  i  * 
Upon  the  miaer*a  sordid  hoard 
He  look'd  with  indignation  down. 


diagme'd  ; 
t. 


Hia  mind  took  no  unworthy  bent, 
Ko  grovelling  thoughts  his  birth 
For  all  hia  friends,  with  one  c 
Prononneed  the  crow  a  crow  of  tastn 

Atr. 

To  Malvern  oft  he  took  his  flight. 
At  once  to  diarm  his  eye  and  ear; 
And  oft,  with  manileat  delight. 
Stood  ftx'd  in  admimtion  thcie. 


Once  in  his  road  he  deign'd  to  call 
At  Weston's  room,  thoi^h  short  his  atny^ 
The  moment  Ae  began  to  bawl. 
Surprised  and  ahodi'd,  he  flew  away. 

Yet  never  did  my  Crow  neglect. 
In  virtuea  quarrel  to  engage  : 
Strong  was  his  passion  to  comet 
The  manners  of  the  rising  age. 

The  dogs,  the  pigs,  the  ducks,  the 
Paid  due  obedience  to  his  laws  : 
For  these,  and  many  more  than  these. 
Have  felt  and  fear'd  his  beak  and  da 

In  their  demeanour  if  he  spied 
Ought  that  his  judgment  diaapprov'dy 
He  straight  bts  utmost  efforu  tried, 
Nor  slop''d  till  he  the  fouU  removed. 

Too  much  of  goodness  did  he  show. 
Too  much  concern  for  others  feel  \ 
Alas  !   he  fell — (unhappy  Crow !) 
A  victim  to  his  noble  seal ! 

▲  pretty  duckling  once  he  chanc'd  to  moot. 
Waddling  moat  horridly  along  the  stieet. 
The  hobbling  pace  disturbed  hia  gen'rooa 

breast—  ' 
(With  sorrow,  and  with  shame.  I  tell  the  re«t> 
His  efforts  to  reform  the  duckling*s  gait,— - 
To  make  him  turn  his  toea  out,  and  walk 

straight 
(Too  rashly  aealous  in  the  fatal  strife) 
Deprived  the  wretched  creature  of  its  Ule. 
For  this  the  poor  dear  Crow  waa  doomed  to 

death, 
A  wicked  gun  bereav'd  him  of  his  breath  ; 
My  stomadi  rises  at  the  fact — ^'ad  rot  him  ! 
I  wish  the  gun  was  in  his  gnu  that  shot  him  . 

*  Tho  sign  of  the  Cmwn. 
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Air. 

Qcb'toos  crefttore,  thoa'rt  mt  rest, 
Free  from  eorrow— >free  from  pein  I 

Wretched  I»/btf  lore  dietiett. 
Ne'er  ehaU  eee  thy  like  again  f 

Noble  fellow,  fkre  thee  well  1 

Fare  thee  well,  my  much  lov'd  Crow  ! 
Late  poeterity  shall  toll 

All  <Ay  worth— Huid  praise  ay  woe  ! 


Magicians. — WisB  Mew,  &c. 

According  to  Minsheu  the  difference 
between  a  conjurer,  a  witch,  and  an  en- 
chanter is  as  follows:  "The  conjurer 
seemeth  by  praiers  and  invocations  of 
God's  powertul  names^  to  compel  the 
divell  to  say  or  doe  what  he  commandeth 
him.  The  witch  dealeth  rather  by  a 
friendly  and  voluntarie  conference  or 
agreement  between  him  and  her  and  the 
divell  or  familiar,  to  have  his  or  her  turn 
served,  in  lieu  or  stead  of  blood  or  other 
gift  offered  unto  him,  especially  of  his  or 
her  soule.  And  both  these  differ  from  en. 
chanters  or  sorcerers,  because  the  former 
two  have  f>ersonal  conference  with  the 
divell,  and  the  other  meddles  but  with 
medicines  and  ceremonial  formes  of  words 
called  charmes,  without  apparition." 

<<A  sorcerer  magician,"  says  Grose, 
"  differs  from  a  witch  in  this :  a  witch 
derives  all  hei  power  from  a  compact 
with  the  devil :  a  sorcerer  commands  him, 
and  the  infernal  spirits,  by  his  skill  in 
powerful  charms  and  invocations:  and 
also  soothes  and  entices  them  by^fumi- 
ffations.  For  the  devils  are  observed  to 
have  delicate  nostrils,  abominating  and 
flying  some  kinds  of  stinks :  witness  the 
flight  of  the  evil  spirit  into  the  remote 
parts  of  Egypt,  driven  by  the  smell  of  a 
fish's  liver  burned  by  Tobit.  They  are 
also  found  to  be  peculiarly  foi^  of  certain 
perfumes :  insomuch  that  Lilly  informs 
T  f  that  one  Evans,  having  raised  a  spirit 
at  the  request  of  lord  Bothwell  and  sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  and  forgotten  a  suffu- 
migation,  the  spirit,  vexed  at  the  disap- 
pointment, snatched  him  out  from  his 
circle  and  carried  him  from  his  house  in  the 
Minories  into  a  field  near  Battersea  cause- 
way.— King  James  in  his  Dsmonologia, 
says,  the  'Art  of  sorcery  consists  in  di- 
verse forms  of  circles  and  conjurations 
rightly  joined  together,  few  or  more  in 
number  according  to  the  number  of 
persons  conjurers,  (always    passing   the 


singular  number^  according  to  the  qnalitie 
of  the  circle,  and  form  of  the  apparition.'' 

Reginald  Scot  tells  us  that,  with  re- 
gard to  conjurers,  <<  The  circles  by  which 
they  defend  themselves  are  commonly  nine 
foot  in  breadth,  but  the  eastern  magicians 
must  ffive  seven." 

Melton,  in  his  Astrologaster,  speaking 
of  conjurers,  says,  '*  They  always  observe 
the  time  of  the  raoone,  before  they  set 
their  figure,  and  when  they  have  set  their 
figure  and  spread  their  circle,  first  exor- 
cise the  wine  and  water^  which  they 
sprinkle  on  their  circle,  then  mumble  in 
an  unknown  language.  Doe  they  not 
crosse  and  exercise  their  surplice,  their 
silver  wand,  gowne,  cap  and  every  in- 
strument they  use  about  their  black  and 
damnable  art?  Nay  they  crosse  the  place 
whereon  they  stand,  because  they  thinke 
the  devill  hath  no  power  to  come  to  it, 
when  they  have  blest  it.'' 

Osboume,  in  his  Advice  to  his  Sod,  8vo. 
speaking  of  the  soldiery,  says,  *<They 
like  the  spirit  of  conjurers,  do  oftentimes 
teare  their  masters  and  raisers  in  pieces, 
for  want  of  other  employment." 

The  old  vulgar  ceremonies  used  in 
raising  the  devil,  such  as  making  a  circle 
with  chalk,  setting  an  old  hat  in  the 
centre  of  it  repeating  the  lord's  prayer 
backward,  &c.,  &c.,  are  now  altogether 
obsolete,  and  seem  to  be  forgotten  even 
amongst  our  boys. 

Mason  in  his  **  Anatomic  of  Sorcerie," 
4to.  1612^  ridicules  ''luchanters  and 
charmers — ^they,  which  by  using  of  certaine 
conceited  words,  characters,  circles,  amu- 
lets, and  such  like  vain  and  vricked  trum- 
pery (by  God's  permission)  doe  worke 
great  marvailles:  as  namely,  in  causing 
of  sicknesse,  and  also  in  curing  diseases 
in  men's  bodies.  And  likewise  binding 
some,  that  they  cannot  use  their  natural! 
powers  and  faculties  ^  as  we  see  in  night- 
spells.  Insomuch  as  some  of  them  doe 
take  in  hand  to  bind  the  divell  himselfe 
by  their  inchantments." 

In  Herrick's  Hesperides,  is  the  fol- 
lowing spell. 

Holy  water  come  and  Uriag ; 
Caet  in  salt  for  seasoning : 
Set  the  brosh  for  sprinkling . 

Sacred  spittle  bring  ye  hither  ; 
Meale  and  it  now  mix  together ; 
And  a  little  oyle  to  either  : 

Give  the  tapen  here  their  lights 
RiDg  the  saints-bells  to  affiight 
Far  fr^m  hence  the  evil  sprite. 
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There  it  a  pleanot  comment  on  the 
popnlar  creed  concerning  flpirita  end 
haunted  hornet  in  a  scene  of  the  Drummer, 
or  the  Haunted  House,  a  comedy  by 
Addison :  the  Gardener,  Butler,  and 
Coachman  of  the  family  are  the  dramatis 
personsB. 

(Tflvdn.  PrithM,  John,  what  tort  of  a 
creature  is  a  coi^arer  f 

Bud,  Why  he'i  made  macb  as  other  men 
are,  if  it  was  not  for  his  long  grey  beaid.— His 
beard  is  at  least  half  a  yard  long  :  he's  dressed 
in  a  strange  dark  doke,  as  black  as  a  cole. 
He  has  a  long  white  wand  in  his  hand. 

Coodbm.  I  fancy  'tis  made  oat  of  witch 
elm. 

Qmrdm.  I  warrant  yoa  if  the  ghoet  appeais, 
he*ll  whisk  ye  that  wand  before  his  eyes, 
and  strike  you  the  dnun-stick  out  of  his  hand. 

Bml.  Vo ;  the  wand,  look  ye,  is  to  make 
a  drde  ;  and,  if  he  once  gets  th^  ghost  in  a 
circle,  then  he  has  him.  A  circle,  yoa  most 
know,  is  a  coiguror's  trap. 

GsacAm.  But  what  will  he  do  with  him 
when  he  has  him  there  t 

BmtL  Why  tken  hell  overpower  him  with 
his  learning. 

Gmrd.  If  hs  can  once  eompass  him,  and  get 
him  in  Iiob's  pound,  hell  make  nothing  of 
him,  bat  speak  a  few  hard  words  to  him,  and 
perhaps  bind  him  orer  to  his  good  behariour 
for  a  thoQsaad  yean. 

Ct0ckm.  Ay,  ay,  he^l  send  him  packing 
to  his  graTs  again  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  I 
warrant. 

Biifl.  Bat  if  them  ooiyarersbe  but  well  paid 
they'll  take  pains  upon  the  ghost  and  lay  him, 
look  ye,  in  the  Red  Sea— >and  then  he  s  laid 
for  ever. 

Oardn.  Why,  John,  there  must  be  a  power 
of  spirits  in  that  same  Red  Sea.  I  warrant 
ye  they  are  as  pWnty  as  fish.  I  wish  the 
spirit  maj  not  cany  off  a  comer  of  the  hooso 
with  him. 

Bmil,  As  for  that,  Peter,  you  may  be  sore 
that  the  Steward  has  made  his  bargain  with 
the  canning  man  before-hand,  that  he  shall 
stand  to  all  costs  and  damages. 

Grose  says,  ''Another  mode  of  con- 
sulting spirits  was  by  the  berryl,  by 
means  of  a  speculator  or  seer,  who,  to 
have  a  complete  sight,  ousht  to  be  a  puie 
virgin,  a  youth  who  haa  not  known  a 
woman,  or  at  least  a  person  of  irre- 
proachable life,  and  purity  of  manners. 
The  method  of  such  consultation  is  this : 
the  conjurer,  having  repeated  the  neces- 
sary charms  and  adiurations,  with  the  litany 
or  invocation  peculiarto  the  spirits  or  angels 
be  wishes  to  call,  (for  every  one  has  his 
particular  form,)  the  seer  looks  into  a 
chrystal  or  berryl,  wherein  he  will  see  the 


answer,  represented  either  by  types  oe 
figures:  and  sometimei,  though  wecj 
rarely,  will  hear  the  angels  or  spirits  speak 
articulately.  Their  pronunciation  »,  as 
Lilly  says,  like  the  Irish,  much  in  the 
throat 

Valiancy,  says,  ^  In  the  hishlands  of 
Scotland  a  large  chrystal,  of  a  figure 
somewhat  oral,  was  kept  by  the  priests  to 
work  charms  by;  water  poured  upon  it 
at  this  day,  is  given  to  cattle  against  dis- 
eases :  these  stones  are  now  preserved  by 
the  oldest  and  most  superstitious  in  the 
country  (Shawe).  They  were  once  cooi- 
mon  in  Ireland.    I  am  informed  die  esri 


of  Tvrone  is  in  possession  of  a  yery  fine 
one." 

Lilly  describes  a  conjuring  beryl  or 
chrystal.  It  was,  he  savs,  as  large  as  an 
orange,  set  in  silver,  with  a  cross  at  the 
top,  and  round  about  engraTed  the  names 
of  the  angels,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and 
Uriel.  A  delineation  of  another  is  en- 
graved in  the  frontispiece  to  Aubrey's 
Miscellanies.  This  mode  of  enquiry  is 
imputed  to  Dr.  Dee,  the  celebrated  ma- 
thematician. His  speculator  was  named 
Kelly.  The  stone  they  used  came  into 
poesession  of  Horace  Walpole  and  is 
now  peibaps  in  the  Strawberry-hill  col- 
lection. It  appears  to  have  been  a 
Klished  piece  of  canal  coal.  To  this 
itler  refers  when  he  writes — 

Kelly  did  all  his  feasts  upon 
The  devil's  looking-glass,  a  stone. 

"  These  sorcerers,  or  magicians,*'  says 
Grose,  do  not  always  imploy  their  art  to 
do  mischief;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fre- 
quently exert  it  to  cure  diseases  inflicted 
by  witches,  to  discover  thieves,  recover 
stolen  goods,  to  foretel  future  events  and 
the  state  of  absent  friends.  On  this 
account  they  are  frequently  called  white 
witches. 

Butler,  in  his  Hudibrasy  pleasantly  de- 
scribes th^upposed  power  of  a  cunning 
man  or  fortune-teller. 

Not  far  firom  hence  doth  dwell 
A  canning  man  hight  Sidn^hel, 
That  deals  in  destiny's  dark  eoansels. 
And  sage  i^nion  of  the  moon  sells  ; 
To  whom  all  people,  far'  and  near. 
On  deep  importances  repair ; 
When  brass  and  pewter  hap  to  stray. 
And  linen  slinks  out  of  the  way  . 
When  geese  and  pollen  are  sedoced. 
And  sows  of  sacking  pigs  are  chows*d  ; 
When  cattle  feel  indisposition. 
And  need  th'  opinion  of  |Aisidan ; 
When  Murrain  reigns  in  hogs  or  sheep^ 
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And  chick»Bi  langvish  of  th*  pip  ; 
When  yeMt  and  ootward  means  do  fail. 
And  have  no  power  to  work  on  ale ; 
When  batter  does  vefiue  to  come» 
And  love  proves  cross  and  humoursome  ; 
To  him  with  questions  and  with  urine 
They  for  diseovery  flock,  or  coring. 

Allusions  to  this  character  are  not  un- 
common in  our  old  plajrs.  In  Albumaxor, 
a  comedy,  we  hare  one,  who 

— tels  of  lost  plate,  horses  and  strayed  catell 
Directly,  as  he  had  stolne  them  all  himselfo. 
Again  in  Ram  Alley,  or  Merry  Tricks, 
4to.  1636,  there  is  a 


Fortnne  teller  a  petty  rogne 


l*hat  never  saw  five  shillings  in  a  beape. 
Will  take  upon  him  to  divine  men's  fate. 
Yet  never  knows  himsrlfe  shall  dy  a  beggar. 
Or  be  hanged  up  for  pilfering  cloaths — 
•  hanged  out  to  dry  on  hedges. 

In  <<  The  CbaracCer  of  a  Quack  Astro- 
loger," 4to.  1673,  a  wise  man,  **  a  gipsey 
of  the  upper  form,'*  is  said  to  "  begin  witn 
theft ;  and,  to  help  people  to  what  they 
have  lost,  picks  their  pocket  afresh ;  not 
a  ring  or  spoon  isnim  d  away,  but  payee 
him  twelve-pence  toll,  and  the  ale-draper's 
often-straying  Tankard  yields  him  a  con- 
stant revenue :  for  that  purpose  he  main- 
tains as  strict  a  correspondence  with  gilts 
and  lifters,  as  a  mountebank  with  a|K 
plauding  midwives  and  recommending 
nurses :  and  if,  at  any  time,  to  keep  up 
his  credit  with  the  rabble,  he  discovers 
any  thing,  'tis  done  by  the  same  occult 
hermetic  learning,  heretofore  profest  by 
the  renowned  mall-cut- purse.  Mr.  Brand 
says,  these  are  still  called  '*  wise  men** 
in  the  villages  of  Durham  and  Norw 
thumberland.  Vallency  tells  us  that  in 
Ireland  they  are  called  Tamans,  **1 
know,*'  says  he,  "  a  farmer's  wife'  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  that  lost  a  parcel  of 
linen.  She  travelled  three  days  journey  fo 
a  taman,  in  the  county  of  Tipperaiy :  he 
consulted  his  black  book,  and  assured  her 
she  would  recover  the  goods.  The  rob- 
bery was  proclaimed  at  the  chapel,  off- 
ering a  reward,  and  the  linen  was  re- 
covered. It  was  not  the  money  but  the 
•  taman  that  recovered  it. 

Respecting  these  characters  the  pre- 
ceding particulars,  with  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  may  be  found  in  Brand's  Po- 
pular Antiquities. 

Sorcery — Witchcraft. 
he  end  and  effect  of  witchcraft  seems 
to   be  sometimes   good   and    sometimes 
evil.    In  the  first  case  the  sick  are  healed. 


thieves  are  bewrayed,  and  true  men  com* 
to  their  goods.  In  the  second,  men, 
women,  children,  or  animals,  as  also 
grass,  trees,  com,  and  other  articles  are 
injured. 

In  the  curious  tract  entitled  "  Round 
about  our  Coal-fire"  is  the  following 
passage : — A  witch,  according  to  my 
nurse's  account,  must  be  a  bagged  old 
woman,  living  in  a  little  rotten  cottage 
under  a  hill,  by  a  wood  side,  and  must  be 
frequently  spinning  at  the  door :  she  must 
have  a  black  cat,  two  or  three  broom- 
sticks, an  imp  or  two,  and  two  or  three 
diabolical  teats  to  suckle  her  imps.  She 
must  be  of  so  dry  a  nature,  that  if  you 
fling  her  into  a  river  she  will  not  sink :  so 
hard  then  is  her  fate,  that,  if  she  is  to 
undergo  the  trial,  if  she  does  not  drown, 
she.  must  be  burnt,  as  many  have  been 
within  the  memory  of  man." 

Cotgrave   cites   the    subsequent   lines 
from  one  of  our  English  poets. 
Thus  witches 

Pcssess'd,  ev'n  in  their  death  deluded,  say 
They  have  been  wolves  and  dogs,  and  sail'd 

in  egge-shels 
Over  the  sea,  and  rid  on  fiery  dragons, 
Pass'd  in  the  air  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
All  in  a  night. 

The  Connoisseur,  No.  109,  s^ys,  it  is  a 

'  common  notion  that  a  witch  can  n;ake  a 

voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  an  egg-shell, 

or  take  a  journey  of  200  or  300  miles 

across  the  country  on  a  broomstick. 

According  to  Grose,  witches  are  made 
in  this  manner.  A  man  in  black  tempts 
a  superannuated  old  woman  to  sign  a 
contract  to  become  his,  both  soul  and 
body.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ment, be  gives  her  a  piece  of  money,  and 
causes  her  to  write  tier  name  and  make 
her  mark  on  a  slip  of  parchment  with' her' 
own  blood.  Sometimes  also  on  this  oc- 
casion the  witch  uses  the  ceremony  of 
potting  one  hand  to  the  sole  of  her  foot, 
and  the  other  to  tlie  crown  of  her  head. 
On  departing,  he  delivers  to  her  an  imp-, 
or  fiimiliar.  The  familiar,  in  the  shape  of 
a  oat  or  kitten,  a  mole,  miller-fly,  or  some 
other  insect  or  animal,  which  at  stated 
times  of  the  day  sucks  her  blood,  through 
teats  on  different  parts  of  her  body.  In 
making  these  bargsins,  there  is  said  to  be 
sometimes  a  great  deal  of  haggling.  The 
sum  givea  to  bind  the  bargain  is  some- 
times a  groat,  at  other  times  half  a  crown. 
In  the  relation  of  the  Swedish  witches,  at 
he  end  of  Glanvirs  *'  Sadducismus  Trt- 
a-Dphatus,"  we  are  told  that  the  devil  givei 
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tlieni  a  boot  about  the  bignes  and  shape 
of  a  yoang  cat,  which  they  call  a  carrier. 
What  thb  carrier  brinp  they  must  re- 
ceive for  the  deviL  These  carriers  fill 
themselves  so  full  sometimes,  that  they  are 
Ibrced  to  disgorge  by  the  wav,  and  tliese 
lesTings  are  sometimes  found  in  gardens 
where  colewoils  grow,  and  not  far  from 
the  houses  of  the  witches.  It  is  of  a 
yellow  color  like  gold,  and  is  called 
•<  butter  of  witches.'^  Mr  Brand  says 
that,  probably,  this  is  the  came  substance 
which  is  called  in  Northumberland  *<  fairy 
butter."  In  a  manuscript  «<  Discourse  of 
Witchcraft,*"  writtai  by  Mr.  John  Bell, 
minister  of  the  gospel  at  Gladsmuir,  on 
the  subject  of  witches'  marks,  he  says : 

«« This  ntark  is  sometimes  like  a  little 

teste;  sometimes  like  a  blewish  soot; 
and  I  myself  hare  seen  it  in  the  body  ol 
a  conicssing  witch  like  a  little  powder 
mark  of  a  blea  color,  somewhat  hard,  and 
withal  insensible,  so  as  it  did  not  bleed 
when  I  pricked  it.**  From  "  News  from 
Scotland,"  Ice.  1591,  it  appears  that 
having  tortured  in  vain  a  suspected  witch 
with  **  the  pilliwinckles  upon  her  fingers, 
which  is  a  grievous  torture,  and  binding 
or  wrenching  her  head  with  a  cord  or 
rope,  which  is  a  most  cruel  torture  also, 
they,  upon  search,  found  the  enemjr's 
mark  to  be  in  her  forecrag,  or  forepart  of 
her  throat" 

The  '<  Witches'  Sabbath  "  U  a  meeting 
to  which  the  sisterhood,  after  having  been 
anointed  with  certain  magical  ointments 
provided  by  their  infernal  leader,  are 
supposed  to  be  carried  through  the 
air  on  brooms,  staves,  spits,  &c.,  to  the 
place  of  assembly,  where  they  have 
teastings,  music,  and  dancing,  the  devil 
himself  condescending  to  play  at  them  on 
the  pipes  or  cittern.  It  was  at  a  meeting 
of  this  sort  that  Tam  o'  Shanter  saw 

thiogt  honiUs  and  awfd'. 

Which  e'en  to  naoM  would  bo  anlawfti'. 

When  Bums  wrote  thus  he  evidently  had 
in  view  the  diabolical  proceedings  ascribed 
to  these  supposed  meetings ;  where,  it  was 
said,  the  devil  sometimes  preached  to  them 
a  mock  sermon;  that  they  afterwards 
opened  graves  for  the  purpiose  of  Ukine 
out  Joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  dead 
bodies,  with  some  of  the  winding  sheet,  in 
order  to  prepare  a  powder  for  their 
magical  purposes;  that  the  devil  distri- 
buted apples,  dishes,  spoons,  or  other 
trifles,  to  those  witches  who  desire  to  tor- 
ment particular  persons  to  whom  they 
gave  tnem ;   and  that  he  baptized  waxen 
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images  of  sodi  persons  ft>r  the  purpose  of 
occasioning  ailments  in  them,  or  death. 

Butler,  in  his  Hudibras,  has  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  airy  riding. 


Or  trip  it  o'er  the  water  qvlcker 
Than  witdkcs  when  their 
As  MBie  report. 


they  liqaar. 


Reginald  Scot  says  tliat  aeooidiii^  to 
the  vulgar  opinion  of  witdws  Itjin^ 
''The  devil  tcadies  them  to  make  oiat- 
meat  of  the  bowels  and  membeis  cf 
children,  whereby  they  ride  in  the  sur  and 
accomplish  all  their  desires.  After  borial 
they  steal  them  out  of  their  grares  and 
seeth  them  in  a  cauldron,  till  the  fledi  be 
made  potable,  of  which  they  make  an 
ointment,  by  which  they  ride  in  the  air.** 
Wierus  exposes  the  folly  of  this  opim'oo 
proving  it  to  be  an  illusion,  actedTonly  in 
a  dream.    It  is  so  deAned  by  Oldham. 


As  men  in  sleep,  thou^  motionless  they  lie, 
nedg*d  by  a  dreaan,  betioTO  they  mcmat  aad 

fiye: 
So  wiichce  oome  inehanted  wand  bestride 
And  think  thej  throogh  dio  aiiy 


There  are  other  authorities  upon  this 
point  in  the  notes  upon  Hudibras,  and  in 
Grey's  notes  on  SbaJcspeare. 

iJord  Verulam  tells  us  Uiat  "  the  oint- 
ment that  witches  use  is  reported  to  j>e 
made  of  the  ht  of  children  digged  out  of 
their  graves ;  of  the  juices  of  smallage, 
wolf-bane,  and  cinque-foil,  mingled  with 
the  meal  of  fine  wheat :  but  I  suppose  the 
soporiferous  medicines  are  likeliest  to  do 
it,  which  are  henbane,  hemlock,  mandrake, 
moonshade,  or  rather  nightshade,  tobacco, 
opium,  saffron,  poplar->leaves,  Sec.'*  There 
had  been  about  the  time  of  lord  Venilan: 
no  small  stir  concerning  witchcraft.  Ben 
Jonson,  says  Dr.  Percy,  has  left  us  a 
witch  song,  which  contains  an  extract 
from  the  various  incantation?  of  classic 
antiquity.  Some  learned  wise-acres  had 
just  before  busied  themselves  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  our  British  Solomon,  James  I., 
at  their  head ;  and  these  had  so  ransacked 
all  writers  ancient  and  modern,  and  so 
blended  and  kneaded  together  the  sevend 
superstitions  of  different  times  and  na- 
tions, that  those  of  senuine  English 
growth  could  no  longer  be  traced  out  and 
distinguished.  The  witch  song  in  Mac- 
beth is  superior  to  this  of  Ben  Jonsoo. 
The  metrical  incantations  in  Middleton's 
**  Witch  "  are  also  very  curious.  This  is 
a  specimen : — 

1  Witeh.  Here's  the  blood  of  a  bat. 
Hee,  Put  in  that,  oh  put  in  that. 
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2  FT.  Here't  Hbbard't  bane. 
Ifee.  Put  in  againe. 

1  IT.  The  jvice  of  toa4e,  the  oile  of  adder. 

2  W.  Those  will  make  the  yonker  madder. 
Hee.  Put  in :  there's  all,  and  rid  the  stench. 
Fire9i4me,  Nay  here's  three  onacee  of  the  red- 

hair'd  wenchi 
AH,  Round,  around^  around^  fcc 

The  sabbath  of  the  witches  is  supposed 
to  be  held  on  a  Saturday :  when  the 
devil  is  by  some  said  to  appear  in  the 
shape  of  a  goat,  about  whom  several 
fiances  and  mastic  ceremonies  are  per- 
formed, and  before  the  assembly  breaks 
up  the  witches  are  all  said  to  have  th6 
honor  of  saluting  Satan  in  a  particular 
manner.  King  James's  remarks  on  this 
subject  in  his  "  Daemonology  *'  are  very 
curious.  Satan  is  reported  to  have  been 
so  muc!ft  out  of  humor  at  some  of  these 
meetings,  that,  for  his  diversion,  he  beat 
the  witches  black  and  blue  with  the  spits 
and  brooms,  the  vehicles  of  their  trans 
portation,  and  played  them  divers  other 
unlucky  tricks. 

King  James,  in  his  Daemonology,  tells 
us,  that  **  the  devil  teacheth  how  to  make 
pictures  of  wax  or  clay,  that,  by  roasting 
thereof,  the  persons  that  they  bear  the 
name  of  may  be  coLtiuually  melted,  or 
dried  away  by  continual  sickness.''  In 
Grafton's  Chronicle,  we  find  it  laid  to 
the  charge  (among  others)  of  Roger 
Bolinbrook,  a  cunning  necromancer,  and 
Margery  Jordane,  the  cunning  witch  of 
Eye,  that  they  at  the  request  of  Eleanor, 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  had  devised  an 
image  of  wax  representing  the  King, 
(Henry  VI.)  which  by  their  sorcery  a 
Jittle  and  little  consumed:  intending 
thereby  in  conclusion  to  waste  and 
destroy  the  king's  person.  According  to 
Strype,  Bishop  Jewel,  preaching  before 
the  Queen,  in  1558,  said :  <*  It  may  please 
your  grace  to  understand  that  vntches 
and  sorcerers  within  these  few  last  yean 
are  manrelously  increased  within  your 
grace's  realm.  Your  glee's  subjects  pine 
away,  even  unto  the  death,  their  colour 
fadeth,  their  6esh  rotteth,  their  speech  is 
benumbed,  their  senses  are  bereft.  I 
pray  God  they  never  practice^/ur^Aer  than 
upon  theiuhject**  "Tliis,"  says  Strype, 
"  I  make  no  doubt  was  the  occasion  of 
bringinflT  in  a  bill,  the  next  parliament, 
for  making  enchantments  and  witchcraft 
felony."  One  of  the  bishop's  strong 
expressions  is,  "These  eyes  have  seen 
most  evident  and  manifest  marks  of  their 
wickedness."    There  is  a  statement  by 


Strype,  in  1581,  that  <<one  Mrs.  Dier  had 
practised  conjuration  against  the  Queen, 
(Elizabeth)  to  work  some  mischief  to  her 
majesty  :  for  which  she  was  brought  into 
question :  and  accordingly  her  words  and 
doings  were  sent  to  Popham,  the  Queen's 
attorney,  and  Egerton,  her  solicitor,  by 
Walsi  ngham  the  secretary,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Ileneage  her  vice  chamberlain,  for  their 
judgment,  whose  opinion  was  that  Mrs. 
Dier  was  not  within  the  compass  of  the 
statute  touching  witchcraft,  for  that  she 
did  no  ac^  and  spake  certain  lewd  speeches 
tending  to  that  purpose,  but  neither  set 
figure  nor  made  pictures."    Strype  says, 
in  1578;  "Whether  it  were  the  effect  ot 
niagic,  or  proceeded  from  some  natural 
cause,  but  the  queen  was  in  some  part  of 
this    year  under    excessive  anguish   by 
pains  of  her  teeth :   insomuch  that  she 
took  no  rest  for  divers  nights,  and  endured 
very  great  torment  night  and  day."    An- 
drews, in  his   continuation  of  Henry's 
history    of     Great     Britain,     speaking 
of  Ferdinand,  Earl  of  Derby,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  died  by  poison, 
tells  us,  '<  the  credulity  of  the  age  attributed 
his  death  to  witchcrait.    The  disease  was 
odd,  and  operated  as  a  perpetual  emetic, 
and  a  waxen  image,  with  hair  like  that  of 
the  unfortunate  earl,  found  in  bis  cham- 
ber, reduced  every  suspicion  to  certainty." 
This  superstition  may  be  illustrated  by 
an  anecaote  in  Sewara,  from  French  his* 
tory.    <<The  wife   of  Marshal   D'Ancre 
was  apprehended,  imprisoned,  and  be- 
headed for  a  witch,  upon  a  surmise  that 
she  had  enchanted  the  queen  to  doat 
upon  her  husband :    and  they  say,   the 
young  king's  picture  was  found  in  her 
closet,  in  virgin  wax,  with  one  leg  melted 
away.    When  asked  by  her  judges  what 
speUs  she  had  made  use  of  to  gain  so 
powerful  an  ascendancy  over  the  queen, 
she  replied, '  that  ascendancy  only  which 
strong  minds  ever  gain  over  weak  ones'." 
Old  Sli^raTe,iQ  his  Astrological  Practice 
of  Physick,  observes,  *'  the  way  which  the 
witches   usually  take  to  afflict  man  or 
beast  in  this  kind,  is,  as  I  conceive,  done 
by  image  or  model,  made  in  the  likeness 
of  that  man  or  beast  they  intend  to  work 
mischief  upon,,  and,  by  the  subtlety  of 
the  devil,  made  at  such  hours  and  times 
when  it  shall  work  most  powerfully  upon 
them,  by  thorn,  pin,  or  needle,  pricked 
into  that  limb  or  member  of  the  body 
afflicted.    This  practice  is  referred  to  by 
poets,  Daniel  says,  in  one  of  his  sonnets : 
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TIm  ftlie  indiaiitcr*  when  to  work  hit  will 
And  Mcrct  wrong  on  tome  forspoken  wight 
FmiDM  w&xe,  in  forma  to  repreaent  aright 
The  poor  unwitting  wretch  he  moanet  to  kill. 
And  prickes  the  image,  firam'd  by  magick'e skill,  . 
Whereby  to  rex  the  partio  day  and  night. 

Cole,  in  his  Art  of  SimpVmg,  says  that 
witches  **  take  lUtewise  the  roots  of  man- 
drake, arcording  to  some,  or,  as  I  rather 
suppose,  the  roots  of  briony,  which  simple 
folke  take  for  the  true  mandrake,  and 
make  thereof  an  ugly  image,  |^  which 
they  repre^ient  the  person  on  whom  they 
intend  to  exercise  their  wilchcraft/* 

Witches  are  said  to  sometimes  content 
themselves  with  a  revense  less  than  mortal, 
causing  the  objects  cl  their  hatred  to 
swallow  pins,  crooke<l  nails,  dirt,  cinders, 
and  different  trash ;  or  by  drying  up 
their  cows,  and  killing  their  oxen ;  or  by 
preventing  butter  from  coming  in  the 
churn  ;  or  beer  from  working. 

Sometimes,  to  vex  squires,  justices* 
and  country-parsons,  fond  of  hunting, 
witches  are  presumed  to  have  changed 
themselves  into  hares,  and  etude  the 
speed  of  the  fleetest  dogs.  Hence,  in 
Scot^s  Discovery,  he  says  of  these  country 
gentry,  ■'that  never  hunters  nor  their  dogs 
may  be  bewitched,  they  cleave  an  oaken 
branch,  and  both  they  and  their  dogs 
pass  over  it."  Warner,  in  his  Topogra- 
phical Remarks  relatins  to  the  south- 
western parts  of  Uampuiire,  8vo.,  1793, 
icentioning  Mary  Dore,  the  ''pajrocbial 
witch  of  Aaulieu,**  who  died  about  half 
a  century  since,  says,  "her  spells  were 
chieBy  used  for  purposes  of  self-extrica- 
tion in  situations  of  danger ;  and  I  have 
conversed  with  a  rustic  whose  fttther  had 
^een  the  old  lady  convert  herself  more 
than  once  into  the  form  of  a  hare,  or  cat, 
when  likely  to  be  apprehended  in  wood- 
stealing,  to  which  sne  was  somewhat  ad- 
dicte'l. 


said  to  him  in  private,  **  My  friend,  you 
must  tell  me  sincerely  whetlier  you  hare 
maile  a  compact  with  the  Devil  or  not  : 
if  you  confess  it,  I  will  give  you  your 
liberty  immediately ;  but  if  you  refuse  to 
tell  me,  I  will  give  you  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate."  The  man 
answered,  '*  Sir,  I  will  own  to  you  that  I 

Si  to  a  meeting  of  wisards  eveiy  day. 
ne  of  my  friends  has  given  me  a  drug 
which  I  take  to  effect  this,  and  I  have 
been  received  as  a  sorcerer  these  three 
jrears."  He  then  described  the  proceed- 
ings at  these  meetings,  and  spoke  of  the 
different  devils  as  if  he  had  been  all  bis 
life  acquainted  with  them."  Show  oie^" 
said  Gassendi,  "  the  drug  that  you  take  to 
enable  you  to  attend  this  infernal  assembly, 
for  I  mtend  to  go  there  with  you  to- 
night." The  man  replied,  "As  you 
please^  sir ;  I  will  take  you  at  midnight 
as  soon  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve.*' 
Accordingly  he  met  Gassendi  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  and  showing  him  two 
Dolusses,  each  of  them  the  sixe  of  a  walaut, 
be  desired  him  to  swallow  one,  as  soon  as 
he  had  seen  him  swallow  the  other.  The 
man  swallowed  one,  and  Gassendi  pre- 
tended as  if  he  had  swallowed  the  otner, 
and  then  they  laid  down  together  upon  a 
goat-skin.  The  man  soon  (ell  asleep,  but 
Gassendi  remained  awake  and  watched 
him,  and  perceived  that  he  was  greatly 
disturbed  m  his  slumbers,  and  writhed 
and  twisted  his  body  about,  as  i(  he  had 
been  troubled  by  bad  dreams.  At  the 
expiration  of  five  or  six  hours  he  awoke, 
and  said  to  Gassendi,  I  am  sure,  sir,  you 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  Great  Goat  received  you  ;  -he 
conferred  upon  you  a  high  honor  when 
he  permittea  you  to  kiss  his  tail  the  first 
time  he  ever  saw  you."  The  deleterious 
opiate  had  operated  upon  his  imagination. 
He  was  one  in  whom,  while  wakmg. 


•the  eye  wofks 


DiSEVCHANTMBlIT    OP   A   SoBCBBBa. 

As  Gassendi  was  one  day  -taking  a 
morning's  walk  near  Digne,  in  Provence 
his  ears  were  assailed  by  reoeated  excl» 
mations  of  **  A  sorcer«u,  a  sorcerer  1" 
On  looking  oAand  him  he  beheld  a  mean 
and  simple-looking  roan,  with  his  hands 
tied,  whom  a  mob  of  the  country  people 
were  hurrying  to  prison.  Gassendi's  vir- 
tues and  learning  had  given  him  great 
authority  with  them,  and  he  desired  to  be 
left  alone  with  the  roan.  They  imme- 
diatply  surrendered  hiro,  and    Gassendi, 


Unto  the  timid   tho<^t,  end  the  tho^hc 

paints 
Forms  from  the  mire  of  Comdence*  will 

o'wiepe 
To  dazsle  sober  reason. 

Gassendi,  compassionating  his  weakness 
and  credulity,  took  pains  to  convince  him 
of  his  self-delusion  ;  and,  showing  him 
the  bolus,  he  gave  it  to  a  dog,  who  soon 
fell  asleep  and  suffered  great  convulsions. 
The  poor  fellow  was  set  at  liberty  to  un- 
deceive his  bretliren,  wbo  had,  like  hiro, 
been  lulled  by  the  noxious  bolus  into 
imagining  themselves  sorcerers. 
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A  FAKISH  TOOACCO-BliX. 


"  llUlory  it  phil»toEili>  toacliiiig  by  ei- 
unpU." — Mr.  Churcli warden,  and    Mr. 

OvcncMV  G«a  tltnuB,  Put  Churchwanl-  met   to  talk   over  and   confer  upon  )a- 

mt,  ukI    Put   Ortiims'  of    lh«  joim  rodiial  nwUeti,  and  tm^e  tlwir  pipe*  in 

owubet  c^St.  Ma^aiaiandSi.  John  iha  frimtlly   iolercourw.      Tliey    auocialed 

kvangcUit,  WcttnuaMer,  thuiki  lo  you  under  tlia  denominaiion  oT    ihc  "  Cut 

lor  tlie  "  History"  of  your  Paiiih  Tolnceo-  Uceneer*'  Socieiy,"  and  Mr.  Monck  pre* 

Box.  Mnted  hi*  IburptDiiy  Horn  Fuii  Tobacco* 

About  a  hundrad-artd-lwcnty  yean  ago.  Boa  lo  the  MCJety,  Tqr  tiie  general  use  of 

little  more  «r  tetf ,  Mr.  Henry  Monck,  ana  the  ntambcn. 

of  ihe  parJihionert  of  one  of  llie  abova-  It  ii  iinportant  lo  llie  1'iiiory  of  iliw 

mentioned    |nrii1iei,    bought   a  commou  Tobacco-Box,  now  about  lo  be  publicly 

born  Toba«co-Box,  of  an  oval  thapc,  and  diiclosed,  (hat  tlie  world  stiould  knc 


|>eitable  aiie  for  the  pocket;  according  to  coniliuition  of  llie  Past  Ovenciirs'  So- 

(radilion,   he  gave   foup-pence  fcr  it  at  cteiy.     It  consists  of  pnrishionKrs  of  S,, 

Horn  Fair,     lie  carried  it  with  him  t«  Hargaret  wid  St.  John's  pariiliei,  who, 

parisb  elufa — to  the  tarem  where  iba  u  before  iolimaled,  have  eillier    been 
>.5(,.  3  R 
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ofWBceis  of  Um  poor  in  the  joint  parishes 
ftbovementioned,  or  who  have  paid  the 
fine  to  beexcttfled  from  senring  the  office, 
and  also  of  the  OTeneers  for  the  time 
being.  The  average  number  of  members 
is  now  about  forty.  On  the  evening  of 
the  second  Thursday  in  every  month  tlie 
society  meet  at  the  Swan  tavern.  Bridge- 
street,  Westminster,  where  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  aannally  holds  a  court 
of  conservancy,  with  good  cheer,  and  wine 
and  vrassail,  and  where  also  the  past  over- 
seers' society  annually  dine  together  upon 
the  day  of  appointment  of  new  overseers. 
The  general  expenses  of  the  society  are  de- 
IrayM  by  annual  subscriptions,  a  certain 
portion  of  which  fund  is  applied  towards 
disqhaiffing  the  reckoning  of  each  meet- 
ing, and  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the 
attending  members.  Thiers  are  instances 
of  honorary  members  having  been  ad- 
mitted for  services  done  to  the  society, 
but  such  occurrences  are  very  rare,  llie 
o&erk  to  the  governors  of  the  poor,  on  ac- 
count of  his  intimacy  with  parish  affairs, 
is  an  official  member  of  the  society,  and 
acts  as  its  secretary. 

In  1720  the  society  of  past  overseers, 
out  of  respect  to  the  donor  of  the  Tobacco- 
Box,  ornamented  the  lid  with  t  silver  rim, 
bearing  the  following  inscriptions— 
"Given  by  Hemy  Monck,  one  of  the 
overseers  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster, 
1713."  They  then  committed  it  to  the 
custody  of  the  senior  overseer  for  the  time 
htm^t  throuffh  each  of  which  annual  offi- 
cers It  has  descended  to  the  present  day, 
and  from  most  of  them  it  has  received 
successive  silver  ornaments  and  additions, 
each  of  which  bears  the  names  of  the 
contributors  to  the  importance  and  value 
of  the  box. 

In  1824  the  society  published,  by  sub- 
scription, a  volume  in  quarto,  with  the 
following  title  :— 

**  RxpKESBWTATroirs   of    the  embossed, 
chased,  and  enmved  Subjects  and  In- 
Kriptions  which  decorate  the  Tobacco- 
Box  apd  Cases  belonging  to  the  Past 
OvKftSExas'  SociXTT  of  the  Parishes 
of  St.  Maigaret  and  St.  John  ^e  Evan- 
gelist, in  the  city  of  Westminster.*' 
The  work  thus  entitled  consists  of  three 
leaves   of    letter-press  <*  Introduction ;" 
three  other  leaves  of  **  Explanatory  Re^ 
ferences  to  the  Plates  and  Subjectt;" 
thir^-four  full    sised  copper-plate  en- 
gravings ;  two  descriptive  vignettes ;  and 
an  engraved  title-page,  bearing  a  vignette 
of  the  successive  forms  and  sizes  of  the 


Tobacco- Box  and  its  cases,  liom  wbsA 
the  engraving  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle is  taken.     A  letter-press  leaf  at  tbe 
end,    contains    a   **  List    of  the    Sob- 
scribers'^  to  Uie  work;  among  whom  are 
the  Rev.  Jon.  Tyers  Barrett,  D.D.,  tha 
Rev.  Charles  Fynes  Clinton,  D.D ,  ibe 
Rev.  Wm.  Winfield  Dakins,  D.D.,  the 
Rev  Hen.  Chute,  the  Rev.  Dar^  Hag- 
gitt,  the  Rev.  W.  Rodber,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  B. 
Saudilands,  the  very  Rev.  D.  D  Stevens, 
Dean  of  Rochester,  John  Abingtoo,  Esq^ 
Dean*s  Yard,  John  Elliot,  Esq.,  Pimlico, 
Samuel     lianbury,     Esq.,     King-street, 
Tiios.  Maude,  Esq-,  Great  George-street, 
Simon  Stephenson,  Esq.,  Great  Georite- 
street,  Alex.  Richard  Sutherland,  M.D^ 
and  one-hundred  and- twenty  other    re- 
spectable names. 

After  the  silver  rim  bestowed  by  dio 
society  upon  the  lid  of  the  Tobacco-Box 
in  1720,  the  next  addition  to  it  was  a 
silver  side-casing  and  bottom,  in  1726. 
In  1740,  a  broad  handsome  embiMeed 
border  of  ornaments  was  placed  upon  the 
lid, within  the  before-mentioned  rim;  and 
subsequently,  the  bottom  was  corered 
with  an  ^  ornamented  emblem  of  Charity," 
engraved  very  much  in  the  style  of  Ho- 
garth, and  probably  by  that  artist's  ovrn 
hand;  for»  in  1746,  Hogarth,  who  was 
then  in  the  lenith  of  his  reputation,  de- 
signed and  executed,  on  the  inside  of  the 
lid,  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
lasid,  m  manner  of  a  bust,  with  allei^o- 
rical  fi^^ures  at  the  sides  of  the  pedestal, 
and  an  inscription  commemorative  of  the 
victory  of  CuUoden.  The  last  addition 
to  the  lid  was  an  interwoven  scroll,  djated 
1765  ;  the  scroll  encloses  a  plate  in  the 
centre,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
Westminster,  uid  inscribed,  '*  This  Box  to 
be  delivered  to  every  succeeding  Sett  of 
Overseers,  on  poialtr  of  Five  Guineas.*' 

The  Horn  rair  Tobacco-Box  havnng 
thus  lieen  ornamented  within  and  with- 
out to  repletion,  there  was  no  room  for 
further  additions;  but  as  each  senior 
overseer,  with  few  exceptions,  followed 
the  example  of  his  pieaeeeasors,  a  new 
outer  case  vras  always  prepared  for  it, 
when  further  space  was  required  for  or- 
nament, and  the  original  iburpeimy  To- 
bacco-Boy  is  now  kept  in  a  series  of  four 
embellished  cases,  case  within  case,  until 
the  whole  has  become  of  greater  bulk  and 
worth  than  any  tobacco-box  in  the  kingdom. 

The  engraving  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  £e  reader  represents  Monck's 
box,  and  its  four  enriched  cesei^  grouped 
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with  decanterty  goblets,  wkie-glMsety  le* 
vsons,  and  tobacco-pipes.  The  old  box 
is  filled  vith  tobacco ;  its  lid,  engraved 
withinside  by  Hogarth,  reclines  against 
the  second  case ;  and  across  the  box  is  a 
motherH>f-pearl  tobaeco-stopper,  present- 
ed to  the  society  by  Mr.  John  Ansell. 
The  proportionate  site  of  the  cases  de- 
notes the  order  of  their  accession  to  die 
box. 

The  eases  of  this  Tobaeoo-Box  are  over- 
laid with  various  plates  of  silver,  pre- 
sented, according  to  the  society's  rules, 
by  snocewive  overseers.  These  plates  are 
embossed  or  engraved  with  diflRmut  em- 
blematical devices  and  representations, 
chiefly  of  memorable  historical  occur- 
rences, and  vrith  portraits  of  several 
eminent  persons ;  and  each  plate  has  a 
suitable  inscription.  Among  these  me* 
morialt  are : — a  view  of  the  fireworks  in 
St.  James  Park,  in  celebration  of  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1749 ;  a  por- 
trait of  the  welUremembered  John  Wilkes, 
who  was  chnrehwarden  of  St.  Marmet's 
pariifh  in  1759;  a  representation  of  Ad- 
miral Keppd's  engagement  off  Usbant, 
and  another  of  bis  acquittal  after  trial  by 
a  court-martial;  inscriptions  relating  to 
the  taking  of  St.  Eustatia  by  Rodney ; 
the  restoration  of  the  health  of  George 
III.  in  17B9y  and  the  general  illumination 
upon  tint  event;  a  view  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile ;  records  of  the  unioo  with  Ice* 
land,  and  the  peace  of  1802 ;  a  represent 
tation  of  the  repulse  of  tlie  French  China 
^leet,  under  Admiral  Linois,  1804; 
another  of  the  Battle  of  Tra&lgar,  and 
death  of  Nelson,  1805 ;  portraits  of  Nel- 
son, Duncan,  Howe,  and  Vincent;  por- 
traits of  Pitt  and  Fox,  upon  their  death 
in  1806 ;  a  view  of  the  eBoagement  be- 
tween the  St.  Fiorenzo  and  La  Piedmon- 
taise,  1808;  a  record  of  the  jubilee  in 
1809 ;  portrait  of  George  IV.,  as  Prince 
liegent,  1811:  emblems  of  the  general 
peace,  1814,  and  notices  of  the  visit  of 
the  Foreign  Sovereigns;  views  of  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815,  and  the  bom- 
bardment of  Algiers,  1816;  portraits  of 
the  Princess  Chariotte,  upon  ner  death, 
1 81 7,  and  of  Queen  Charlotte,  upon  her 
death,  1818;  an  interior  view  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  upon  the  trial  of  Queen 
Caroline,  1821 ;  a  representation  of  the 
coronation  of  George  IV.,  and  another 
commemorative  of  his  visit  to  Scot- 
land, 1822,  fcc. 

There  are  several  plates  in  commemo- 
ration of  local  circumstances,  relating  to 


the  past  overseers'  society's  parishes. 
One  of  them  Is  a  monumental  design, 
with  military  trophies,  inscribed,  **  To 
the  memory  of  John  Lee,  a  much  re- 
spected member  of  this  society,  who  died 
at  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  execution 
of  his  office  as  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  St  Margaret,  17  May,  1796» 
aged  33  years :  humane,  diligent,  and  just 
as  an  overseer;  strictly  attentive  to  his 
duty  as  a  light-horse  volunteer ;  a  sincere 
friend,  a  eheerfiil  companion,  and  an  ho- 
nest man."  Another  plate  represents  a 
very  curious  view  cC  the  interior  of  West- 
minster-Hall, with  the  St.  Margaret's  and 
St.  John's  corps  of  volunteers,  assembled 
there  on  the  Fast-day,  1803,  hearing  Di- 
vine service  performed  at  the  drum-head 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Dakins.  There 
is  a  plate  of  the  sessions-house,  when  the 
portico  fronted  St.  Margaret's  church- 
yard. There  is  likewise  a  plate  repre- 
senting St.  John  the  Evangelist  at  Patmo8> 
with  a  view,  below,  of  the  lower  and 
western  entrance  of  the  chon^  of  St. 
Mar^ret.  Another  plate  contaiat  an  en- 
graving of  the  carved  altar-piece  of  that 
church,  from  Titian's  painting  of  the 
supper  at  Emmaus. 

An  oval  plate,  on  the  outside  of  the 
first  case,  contains  a  very  spirited  little 
engraving,  in  the  style  of  Callot,  of  a 
cripple ;  and  another  plate  represents  the 
patroness  of  the  parish,  St.  MarBaietf 
triumphing  over  the  dragon.  This  latter 
legena  is  likewise  engraved  upon  an  ele- 
gant stiver  gilt  cnp^  which,  with  its  cover 
and  stand,  weigning  together  93  os.  15 
dwts«was  given,  in  1749,  by  Samuel  Pier- 
son,  Esq.,  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  oc' 
St.  Maiigaret,  and  their  successors  for  ever^ 
in  trust,  for  the  use  of  the  vestry  at  their 
entertainments.  Mr.  Pierson  was  elected 
churchwarden  for  seven  successive  yean, 
pendinff  a  memorable  suit  in  the  eccle- 
siastical court  against  the  parish,  for  set- 
ting up  in  the  church  the  celebrated 
painted  glass-window  of  the  crucifixion, 
with  certain  figures,  which  were  ima- 
C[ined  to  be  improper  subjects  for  exhibi- 
tion in  a  churcn.  The  court  decided'  in 
&vour  of  the  parish,  and  the  painted 
window  remains  in  its  original  state. 

In  1713,  when  Mr.  Monck  presented 
his  foorpennjr  Tobacco-Box  to  his  clubi 
he  little  imaged  thehonouig  that  would 
be  paid  to  it,  and  the  consetiuence  it 
would  assume.  In  181 3|  the  body  of  the 
outer  case  received  a  large  silver  platt, 
inscribed,  *'  A  tribute  of  gratitude  for  the 
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florioiit  lenricci  rendered  hit  country  bj 
ield-Marriial  Marquis  WcUington,"  wiih 
VI  embcised  portrait  of  the  marquity  sur- 
rounded by  leetiii  and  militanr  trophies, 
and  liearing  the  following  inscription  :— • 
«'  18 13.  Tkit  PluU  if  given  io  celeknU 
ike  Jur^iwn  of  thk  BoMj'mr  One  Hundred 
Yean^  by  Elisha  Card,  Thomas  Gullan, 
and  Geon^e  Henry  Malme,  ovenerrs " 
Almost  every  overseer  appears  to  have 
vied  in  securing  posthumous  fame  by  a 
piesentattoo  of  a  silver  ornament ;  and 
hence  the  cases  are  crowded  with  the 
names  of  official  donors.  The  top  of  the 
second  case  of  the  box  is  engraved  lo  re- 
present the  governors  and  directors  of  the 
poor,  assembled  in  their  boaril-room,  ad- 
miniktermg  relief,  witit  this  inscription : 
«*This  plate,  and  the  new  case  to  contain 
the  original  box  and  case,  were  given  by 
Tliomas  Bray,  and  Thomas  Uitcben, 
churchwardens  of  St.  Margaret's ;  Joseph 
Smith,  Daniel  Gwynne,  and  John  Gaunt, 
overseen  of  St.  Margaret  and  of  St.  Jolin 
the  Evangelist,  Westminster;  who  also 
repaired  die  box  and  the  case.  Tke  ori- 
ginai  box  and  e&iett  to  be  deUieeeed  to  every 
iucceeding  tetqf  overteerMy  on  penaity  of 
Jlfty^umeat*  1783." 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  Society's 
Tobacco- Box  and  its  cases  have  been  an- 
nually entrusted  to  diflerpnt  oveneers, 
without  control  as  to  the  kind  of  orna- 
ments required  to  be  added,  or  the  «A- 
ciency  of  the  artists  employed  to  execute 
them,  the  embellishments  are  of  varied 
design  and  execution,  and  not  of  equal 
merit.  The  gem  of  the  collection  is  un- 
doubtedly the  engraving  of  the  old  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  Vf  Hogarth,  upon  a 
plate,  within  the  lid  of  the  original  bom* 
box. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  adopt* 
ed  by  the  past  oveneers'  society,  fbr  the 
preservation  of  their  Tobacco-Box  and  its 
adjuncts,  its  safety  wa^  endangered  while 
it  was  in  the  custody  of  Mr.  William 
Oilberti  the  senior  overseer,  1785.  Hav- 
ing a  party  of  friends  to  dme  with  him, 
he  produced  the  box  for  their  inspection, 
and  after  their  departure  in  the  evening 
the  dininff-room  was  entered  by  thieves, 
who  earned  off  every  article  of  plate 
which  had  been  used.  Very  fortunately 
Kir.  Gilbert,  under  a  due  sense  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  had  previously  re- 
moved the  society's  Tobacco-Box. 

'Nine  yean  afterwards,  the  Tobacoo- 
Box  was  still  more  jeopardized  by  the 
conduct  of  another  keeper.     In  1793,  Mr. 


James  Read,  the  overseer  on  wlwnn  io 
cunlody  had  devolved,  refused  lo  attcM. 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  past  oversees** 
society  in  the  spring  of  Uiat  \ear,  when, 
according  lo  cu>toroary  usatse,  it  becaiDe 
his  duty  to  surrender  his  depoail,  fur  the 
purpose  of  its  being  traiisfened  to  his 
successor  in  office.  Mr.  Head  alleged* 
as  a  reason  for  his  non*attendance,  that 
the  vestry  had  refund  to  pass  his  avcoums, 
and  he  menaced  the  society  niih  ifae  de- 
struction of  their  Tobacco- Box.  Per- 
sisting in  his  contumacy,  and  repeating 
hiA  threat,  the  society,  in  the  name  of  its 
members,  brought  an  action  against  him 
fbr  tiMi  recovery  of  their  Tol»c-GO-box, 
and  a  verdict  in  their  favor  was  leckoncd 
upon  as  certain ;  but  two  recreant  mem- 
ben  of  the  M>ciety,  MV.  Simeon  Uandley 
and  Mr.  George  By  field,  unexpectedly 
gave  Mr.  Read  a  release,  which,  as  tiiey 
were  plaimiffi,  he  successfully  pleaded  in 
bar  to  the  action.  Foiled  by  Uiis  unex- 
pected turn  of  the  law,  ihe  society  resolved 
upon  an  appeal  to  equity.  They  acce  dinir- 
ly  filed  a  bill  inChancery  against  M  r.  Bead, 
in  which  they  iodnded  Mr.  Handley  and 
Mr.  ByAeld,  as  defendants ;  and  fearing^ 
that  pending  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Read 
would  destroy  tlie  box,  as  he  had  threat* 
ened,  they  plied  to  the  court  to  compel 
Mr.  Read  to  deliver  it  to  a  master  in 
chancery  for  sale  keeping;  and  the  oovrt, 
in  tender  considenuion  of  the  prrmiees, 
ordered  Mr.  Read  to  deposit  iheTobacoo- 
Box  in  the  office  of  Master  Leeda,  there 
to  abide  the  event  of  te  suit.  It  may  be 
reasonably  considered,  that  during  the 
absence  of  their  Tobacoo-Box,  the  pest 
oveneen*  society  held  their  usual  monthly 
and  annual  meetings  with  as  little  cora- 
Iwt  and  order  as  ekher  house  of  parlia- 
ment without  the  authoritative  preaeooa 
of  a  mace.  'Riree  long  yean  of  litiga- 
tion and  disquietude  the  memben  enduied, 
until,  upon  the  5th  of  March,  1796,  the 
important  cause,  **  The  Pa$i  OvereeuM* 
Society  of  the  Joint  pariekei  ef  Si.  Jler- 
emret  ank  Si>  John  ike  Konngelitif  against 
Remi,  Hondiey^  mndByfitld^  casaeon  for 
decision.  Upon  heanng  the  arguments  of 
counsel  on  both  sides,  Longhboroogh, 
Lord  Chancellor,  decreed,  **  That  the  To- 
bacco-Box  and  Cases  should  be  restored 
to  the  plaintiffs,  that  the  deiendants  ahoeld 
pay  the  costs  of  the  suit  in  thatoourt,  and 
that  the  defendant  Read  should  pay  tha 
plaintiffii  their  costs  at  kw;**  the  total 
amount  of  which  was  about  £300.  Under 
this  decree,  the  society  recoveied  their 
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TolmeoD-BoXy  with  costs  of  suit ;  bnt,  by 
the  refnctoiY  and  illegal  proceedings  of 
Mr.  Head,  they  had  incurred  extra  costs, 
which  amounted  to  £76  13s.  lid.  To 
defray  that  sum,  they  commenced  a  sub- 
scription among  themselves,  and  so  cheer- 
fully did  the  members  contribute,  that  they 
raised  £91  7s.  Od.,  and  with  the  surplus 
repaired  the  Tobacco- Box,  and  added  a 
new  octa}(on  case  to  it,  forming  the  third. 
To  record  the  detention  of  the  box,  their 
memorable  stmggle,  and  their  signal  vic- 
tory, the  top  of  the  new  case  was  honored 
with  a  silver  plate,  upon  which  was  en- 
graved a  figure  of  Justice  trampling  upon 
a  prostrate  man,  whose  face,  from  which 
a  mask  drops  upon  a  writhing  serpent,  is 
evidentW  the  portrait  of  their  vanquished 
antagonfst;  the  inscription  upon  this  re- 
presentation is,  **  Justice  triumphant! 
Fraud  defeated!  The  Box  restored!'' 
A  second  plate  on  the  outside  of  the  fly- 
lid,  in  the  top  of  the  new  case,  bears  an 
engraving  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  with 
counsel  pleading  before  the  Chancellor, 
inscribca  in  capital  letters,  **  The  Lord 
Chamceli4>r*s  PEcaBB,  RESTORE  the 
BOX  to  the  PAST  OVERSEERS'  SO- 
CIETY." On  a  third  plate,  withinside 
the  fly-lid,  is  inscribed,  **  This  Plate  and 
the  Case  were  added  by  the  Society,"  and 
the  inscription  records  the  circumstances 
relating  to  their  suit  in  Chancery,  and  its 
successful  termination. 

To  these  particulars  concerning  the 
original  Tobacco- Box,  it  is  proper  to  add, 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  fourth  case, 
which  is  the  outer  one,  there  is  a  large 
circular  view  of  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety at  a  table,  taking  wine,  and  attend- 
ing Co  the  proceedings  of  their  chairman. 
Tlw  scene  may  be  imagined  from  the  in- 
scription upon  the  plate,  which  runs  thus, 
**  The  Anniversary  Meeting;  of  the  Past 
Overseers'  Society,  with  theChurchwarden 
giving  the  Charge,  previous  to  delivering 
the  ifox  to  the  succeeding  Overseer."  The 
outer  case,  inclosing  the  box,  with  its 
other  cases,  is  represented  at  the  head  of 
the  table  before  the  churchwarden,  who, 
with  his  right  hand  on  the  case,  is  in  the 
attitude  of  giving  the  **  charge'*  to  the 
**  succeeding  overseer." 

The  csrammtes  attending  this  annual 
transmission  of  the  Tobac^Box  fmm 
one  overseer  to  another,  testi^,  in  the 
strongest. manner,  the  solicitude  of  the 
society  for  its  preservation.  The  transfer 
takes  place  atter  dinner,  at  the  general 
meeting  held  by  the  society,  upon  the  ap- 


pointment of  the  new  overseers,  when,  as 
at  all  other  meetings  of  the  society,  the 
senior  churchwarden  of  St.  Margaret's 
presides.  After  having  proposed  some 
of  the  usual  toasts,  he  demands  the  re- 
storation of  the  society's  Tobacco-Box, 
with  its  appurtenances,  from  the  senior 
overseer  superseded  that  day.  Upon 
compliance  with  this  demand,  the  secre- 
tary proceeds  to  examine  and  report  whe* 
ther  they  are  in  as  good  state  and  condi- 
tion as  when  they  were  delivered;  whe- 
ther any  and  what  ornament  had  been 
added;  and  whether  the  original  box  con- 
tains the  proper  quantity  of  tobacco.  If 
the  report  be  satisfactory,  the  box  is  placed 
before  the  chairman,  and  he  proposes  for 
a  toast,  '*  The  late  overseers  of  tne  poor 
with  thanks  to  them  for  their  care  of  the 
box,  and  the  additional  ornaments."  H 
then  enquires  of  the  new  senior  overseer, 
whether  he  is  willing  to  accept  the  To- 
bacco-Box  and  cases  upon  the  usual  con- 
ditions ;  upon  whose  assent,  they  are  de- 
livered to  n*m  by  the  chairman,  with  the 
followmg  Charge :— »*'  This  Box,  and  the 
several  Cases,  are  the  ^  property  of  the 
Past  Overseers'  Society,  and  delivered 
into  your  custody  and  care,  upon  conditton 
that  they  are  produced  at  all  parochial 
entertahiments  which  you  shall  be  invited 
to,  or  have  a  ri^t  to  attend,  and  shall 
contain  three  pipes  of  tobacco  at  the 
least,  under  the  penalty  of  six  bottles  of 
claret.  Andf  altOf  upon  condition  that  you 
shall  restore  the  Box,  with  the  several 
cases  belonging  to  it,  to  the  Society,  in  as 
good  a  state  as  the  same  now  are,  with 
some  additional  ornament,  at  the  next 
meeting  thereof,  atter  you  shall  go  out  of 
office,  or  sooner,  if  demanded,  under  the 
penalty  of  two  hundred  guineas."  Im- 
mediately after  the  delivery  o^"  the  charge 
with  the  box,  the  chairman  proposes  as  a 
toast,  **  The  new  Overseers,  wishing  them 
health  to  go  through  their  office."  This 
toast  concludes  the  ceremony. 

Owing  to  the  contniued  inciease  in 
weight  and  bulk,  from  successive  addi- 
tions of  cases  and  ornamental  plates  to 
the  box,  it  has  become  inconvenient  for 
the  overseer  entrusted  with  its  possession' 
to  produce  the  whole  on  every  occasion, 
accordinff  to  the  original  regulations;  he 
is,  therefore,  now  required  to  produce  at 
the  evening  meetings  the  original  box» 
with  only  one  case ;  but  it  must  be  pro- 
duced with  all  its  cases  at  the  annual 
dmner,  or  when  the  overseers  are  invited 
to  dine  with  the  churchvrvdens.    The 
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Ikigh  eftumatioa  in  which  it  it  held  by  tht 
menib^rs,  is  derived  from  iu  being  the 
most  valuable  aod  authentic  monument  of 
(he  society  from  its  first  institution,  and 
from  bringing  to  recolieclion  many  ac- 
quaintances now  no  more,  who  once  be- 
longed to  the  festive  circle,  and  enlivened 
it  with  their  wit  and  humor.  Above 
all,  it  reminds  the  society  of  the  unanimity 
and  social  f«eliDg  which  have  hitherto  dis- 
tinguished (he  cnief  agents  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  parochial  concerns,  and 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  society's 
hidtoriographer,  **  all  are  bound  to  perpe- 
tuate, who  enroll  themselves  under  the 
standard  of  the  Tobacco-Box/* 


this  theatrical  representatiea  m  little  gir^ 
about  six  or  ei^t  years  old,  stood  oa  st 
bench,  preachmg  extempoie,  as  it  ap- 
peared, to  the  persons  who  filled  iiie 
dkurch,  with  all  the  gesti  elation  of  a 
little  actresSt  probably  in  commenofa* 
lion  of  those  words  of  the  psalmiet. 
Quoted  by  oar  blesfed  Lord  —  **  Oat  «f 
toe  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  tbo« 
hast  perfected  praise.*'  In  this  maimer 
the  Scriptures  are  ected;  not  ^  read, 
marked,  and  inwardly  digested.''  Tbe 
whole  scene  had,  however,  a  striking  eP 
feet,  well  calculated  to  work  i^>en  Ibc 
minds  of  a  people  whose  religion  con- 
sists so  largely  in  outward  shaw.* 


h.  m. 
Veeembtr  28.— Day  breaks     .    6    0 

San  rises    ..86 
—  sets     .     .    9  34 

Twilight  ends .    0    0 


Becemftnr  29* 

Thk  Pusxpio. 

After  Christmas  day,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  December,  there  is  a  Pre- 
sepio,  or  representation  of  the  manger  in 
which  our  Saviour  waalaid,  to  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  chnrclies  atB4>me.  That  of  the 
Ara  Coli  is  best  worth  seeing;  which 
church  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  and  is  adorned  with  some  of 
Its  beautiful  pillars. 

On  entering,  we  found  daylight 
completely  excluded  from  the  church; 
and,  until  we  advanced,  we  did  "ot  per- 
ceive the  artificial  light,  which  «vas  so 
managed  as  to  stream  in  fluctuating 
rays,  from  intervening  silveiy  rJoiids,  and 
shed  a  radiance  over  the  loveiy  babe  and 
bending  mother,  who,  in  the  most  grace- 
ful attitude,  lightly  holds  up  tlie  drapery 
which  half  conceals  her  sleeping  infant 
from  the  bystanders.  He  lies  in  richly 
embroidered  swaddling  clothes,  and  iiis 
person,  as  well  as  that  of  his  virgin 
mother,  is  ornamented  with  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones  ;  for  which 
purpose,  we  aie  informed,  the  princesses 
and  ladies  of  high  rank  lend  their  jewels. 
Groups  of  cattle  grazing,  peasantry  en- 
gaged in  different  occupations,  and  other 
objects,  enliven  the  picturesque  scenery ; 
every  living  creature  in  the  group,  with 
eyes  directed  towards  the  Presepio,  falls 
prostrate  in  adoration.     In  the  front  of 


CoRiiisB  MinsvMMxa  Fibes. 


An  immemoiiai  and 
pvevails  on  the  seapcoast  ol  the  western 
axtremity  of  C«niwaU»  of  kind  ling  laq^ 
bonfires  on  the  evaniBg  of  June  34 ;  axid 
on  the  next  day  tbe  country  people,  as- 
sembling^ in  great  crowds,  amuse  them- 
aelves  with  excursioni  on  the  valer«  I 
cannot  help  thinking  it  the  rcmaina  of  an 
ancient  Druidical  f&tival,  cdebrated  on 
midsummer-day,  to  implore  the  friendly 
influence  of  heaven  on  their  fields,  con 
pounded  with  that  of  > '  e  fircit  of  May,  whe^ 
the  Druids  kindled  Ki.j;e  fires  on  all  their 
sacred  places,  and  o-i  the  tops  of  ail  their 
cairns,  in  honor  of  i^el,  or  Belinus,  the 
name  by  which  they  distinguished  the 
sun,  wlKioe  revolving  course  had  again 
clothed  the  aaith  with  beauty,  and  difih»- 
ed  joy  and  gladn^  through  the  creation. 
Their  water  parties  on  the  24th  prove 
that  they  consider  the  summer  season  as 
now  so  iully  established,  that  they  are  not 
afraid  to  commit  themselve*  to  the  mercy 
of  the  waves.  If  we  reflect  on  the  rooted 
animosity  which  subsisted  between  the 
Romans  and  Druids,  and  that  the  latter, 
on  being  expelled  from  their  former  resi- 
dences, lound,  together  witli  the  miserable 
remnants  of  the  Britons,  an  asylum  in 
the  naturally  fortified  parts  of  the  Island, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  their  customs 
having  been  Caintly  handed  down  through 
such  a  long  succession  of  ages.  That 
Cornwall  was  one  of  their  retreats  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  numerous  re- 
mains of  their  circular  temples,  cromlechs, 
cairns,  &c.  Even  in  the  eleventh  century, 
whenChristianity  was  become  the  national 
religion,  the  people  were  so  attached  to 

^ ~- • — TIM— r-M   IW-  — M  ■■■         ^M   ■     ■    I      ■■  Mil  I J      ■  -■- ^ 

*  A  nanrativs  of  thie«  yeats  in  lulj* 
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their  aocient  •uptistitionSy  tliat  we  find  a 
law  of  Canute  the  great  strictly  prohibit- 
ing all  his  subjects  from  paying  adoration 
to  the  sun,  moon,  sacred  groves  and 
woods,  hallowed  hills  and  fountains.  If, 
then,  this  propensity  to  idolatry  could 
not  be  rooted  out  of  those  parts  of  the 
kin^^dom  exposed  to  the  continual  influx 
of  foreigners,  and  the  horrors  of  freaoent 
war,  how  much  more  must  it  have  nour- 
ished in  Cornwall,  and  those  parts  where 
the  Druids  long  preserved  thetr  authority 
and  influence.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly 
inferred  that,  from  their  remote  situation, 
and  comparative  insignificancy  with  the 
rest  of  England,  tb^  pieserved  those 
religious  solemnities  unmolested;  and, 
corrupted  as  they  must  naturally  be  by 
long  usage  and  tradition,  yet  are  handed 
down  to  us  to  this  day  with  evident  marks 
of  a  Druidical  origin.* 

Hearwe,  thb  Amtiquabt. 

The  rer.  Mark  Noble,  in  a  note  upon 
Heame,  says, — **  Mr.  Grander  notices  a 
ridiculous  print  of  him,  which  was  en- 
graved at  Oxford,  and  onW  six,  it  is  said, 
were  worked  off.  He  u  represented 
between  two  printers,  at  a  public-house, 
where  the  floor  is  paved  with  sheep's 
bones,  mistaken  by  him  for  a  Roman  pave- 
ment. He  adds,  also, '  the  circumstance 
is  noticed  in  the  Oxford  Sausage,'  hut  I 
do  not  observe  it  in  that  collection.*'  It 
is  not  there;  but  it  is  in  «'A  Com- 
panion to  the  Guide,  and  a  Guide  to  the 
Companion,^  a  witty  Oxford  tract  by  Dr, 
T.  Warton,  and  this  is  the  doctor's  ludi- 
crous account : — 

«"  In  this  quarter  of  the  town  the  cari- 
ous are  likewise  invited  to  visit  an  antique 
pot-house,  known  by  the  historical  sign  of 
WhUtingion  and  hit  Cat.f  Here  that 
laborious  Antiquarian  Mr.  Thomas  Heame 
one  evening  suffered  himself  to  be  over- 
taken in  liquor.  But  it  should  be  re> 
membeied  that  this  accident  was  more 
owing  to  his  love  of  antic[uity  than  of  ale. 
It  happened  that  the  kitchen  where  he 
and  his  companion  were  sitting  was  neatly 
paved  with  theep'i  troiten,  disposed  in 
▼arious  compartments.  After  one  pipe, 
Mr.  Hearne,  consistently  with  bis  usual 
gravity  and  sobriety,  proposed  to  depart ; 
but  his  friend,  who  was  inclined  to  enjoy 
more  of  his  company,  artfully  observed 
that  the  floor  on  which  they  were  then 
sitting  was  no  less  than  an  original  teuel^ 

*  Oentt.  Mag.     April,  1795.  ^ 


hied  Roman  payment.  Out  of  respect 
to  classic  mund,  and  on  recollection  that 
the  Stumfield  Raman  pavement,  on  which 
he  had  just  published  a  dissertation,  was 
dedicated  to  Bacehui,  our  antiquary  cheer^ 
fully  complied  :  an  enthusiastic  transport 
seized  his  imagination ;  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  kisMd  the  sacred  earth  ;  on 
which,  in  a  few  hours  and  after  a  few 
tankards,  by  a  sort  of  sympathetic  attrac- 
tion, he  was  obliged  to  repose  for  some 
part  of  the  evening.  His  rriend  was  pro- 
oably   in   the  same  condition ;   but  two 

Krinters  accidentally  coming  in  conducted 
Ir.  Hearne,  betwixt  them,  to  Edmund 
Hall,  with  much  state  and  solemnity." 

Then  follows  a  print  of  **  this  unusual 
procession,''  which  is  aptly  denominated 
^  a  lively  representation  from  an  original 
•—kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  Danid 
Prince,''  the  Oxford  bookseller,  of  whom 
there  is  a  preceding  notice.  In  the  **  Ox- 
ford Sausage"  there  is  merely  the  following 
ical  poem  on  Warton's  prose  satire : — 

Epistle  from  Teomas  Hearhb,  Avti- 

QUARY,   TO  THB  AUTBOR  OF  TttE  CuM« 
PAVIOM  TO  THE  OxFORD  GuiDE,  ScC. 

Friend  of  ihe  moM-growa  spire  and  crmnbling 

arch. 
Who  woBt'et  at  eve  to  pace  the  long-loBt  bounds 
Of  loneeeae  OanMy .'    What  ualignaAt  fiend 
Thy  doyiter-loving  mind  from  aneient  lore 
Hath  base  aedac'd  I     Urg'd  thy  apostate  pen 
To  trendi  deep  wounde  on  antiquariet  sage. 
And  drag  the  Tenerable  fathers  forth, 
Yictima  to  laughter !     Crnel  as  the  mandate 
Of  mitred  priests,  who  Baskett  late  enjoin'd 
To  throw  aside  the  reverend  letten  hlaek. 
And  print  FaM  Prayan  in  sMdani  type !     At 

this 
UUmd,  and  WiOia,  DugdaU,  Tanmer,  Weed, 
lUustrioua  names!    with    Camden,    AiAr^, 

lJot,d, 
Scald  their  old  cheeks  with  team  I     For  once 

they  hop'd 
To  seal  thee  for  their  own,  and  fondly  deem'd 
llie  mases,  at  thy  call,  would  crowding  come 
To  deck  mHttquity  with  flow'recs  gay. 

But  now  may  curses  every  search  attend 
That  seems  inviting  !  may'st  thou  pore  in  vain 
For  dubious  door- ways !  may  revengeful  moths 
Thy  ledgers  eat  I  may  chronologic  qpouts 
Retain  no  cypher  legible  f  may  erypta 
Lark  uadiseemed  !  nor  may*st  thou  spell  tha 


Of  saints  in  storied  windows  f  nor  the  dates 
Of  hells  discover  I  nor  the  genuine  site 
Of  abbots'  pantries  I    and  may  Oodttoiee  veil. 
Deep    from   thy  eyes    profane,   her   Gothic 
chanosl 
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Chang  thie  JLoong  kee. 
Most  humbly  beg  leave  to  acqu 
:  aint  the  Gentlemen  trading  to 
this  kort  that  the  above  mention 
:  ed  chop  has  been  long  established 
dnd  is  much  esteemed  for  its  Black 
and  young  Hyson  Tea  but  fearing 
the  foreigners  might  be  cheated  by  tho 
:  se  shumeless  persons  who  forged  this 
chop  he  therefore  take  the  liberty  to 
pallish  these  few  lines  for  its 
remark  and  trust. 


A  CHINESE  TEA-MAN'S  SHOP-BILL 


The  preceding  Is  a  copy,  letter  for  let* 
ler,  of  an  announcement  by  a  Chineie 
tea-man  to  English  consumers.  The  ori- 
ginal is  from  an  engraving  upon  wood, 
printed  in  black,  oo  thin  paper,  colored 
yellow,  and  slightly  sprinkled  with  gold 
Wf.  There  is  a  border  to  it  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  wide,  reprssenting  a  tendril,  or 


sprig  of  the  tea-plant  in  outline,  surround* 
ing  Ste  entire  bill.  The  bill  and  border  are 
•f  the  above  furm,  and  measure  together 
tfiirteen  toches  and  a  half,  bv  eight  and 
three  quarters.  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  of 
Leicester,  communicated  the  bill  as  a 
specimen  of  Chtnaee-English, 
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Perpetual  Motion. 
Dr.  Roberts,  at  Brid  port,  in  the  course  of 
ft  lecture  on  Maguetisni,  obecrvedi  that  if 
any  substance  could  be  discovered  imper- 
▼ious  to  its  influence  the  perpetual  motion 
would  no  longer  remain  an  unsolved  pro- 
blem ;  and  he  referred  to  an  article  in 
•*  Blackwood's  Magazine"  (t«07)  which 
asserted  that  the  perpetual  motion  had 
been  discovered  and  that  the  operative 
power  was  magnetism.    This  ''perpetual 
motion*'  was  effected  by  two  horse-shoe 
magnets  nicely  adjusted  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  other,  with  a  small  bar  of  steel 
accurately  suspended  between  them ;  the 
magnetic  fluia,  circulating  in  a  regular 
stream  from  one  magnet  to  the  other,  kept 
the  steel  bar  in  constant  and  rapid  motion. 
It  was  represented  that  this  motion  had 
continued  without  intermission  for  several 
years,  that  tliere  did  not  appear  any  reason 
why  it  should  not  continue  for  ever ;  and 
that  persons  of  eminent  scientific  attain- 
ments certified  that   it  was  impossible 
there  could  beany  deception.  Dr.  noberts 
said  that  this  statement  had  incited  him  to 
aim  at  constructing  a  similar  apparatus, 
but  after  much  time  and  thought  he  aban- 
doned it  as  impracticable.    A  lon^  while 
after  the  appearance  of   the  article  in 
**  Blackwood '  a  man  called  upon  Dr. 
Roberts  with  the  identical   contrivance 
still  in  motion,  and  the  man  informed  the 
Doctor  that  it  had  so  continued  more  than 
six  years.    The  Doctor  approached  it  with 
a  powerful  magnet ;  but  it  began  to  waver 
and  the  doctor  drew  back  from  apprehen- 
sion that  he  might  stop  it,  and  deprive  its 
owner  of  a  guinea  a  day,  which  he  obtain- 
ed by  showing  it,  and  on  which  he  subsist-  - 
•d.     The  doctor  would  have  purchased 
the  contrivance,  but  the  man  absolutely  de- 
clined to  sell  it,  and  continued  his  travels 
with  it  to  riymouth.     He  returned  from 
thence  to  Brio  port,  was  seized  with  a  mor- 
tal illness,  and  in  his  last  moments  ap- 
peared disposed  to  reveal  the  secret  to  the 
doctor,  who,  however,  did  not  get  to  him 
in  time,  and  the  man  died.    This  inven- 
tion he  left  to  the  doctor,  into  whose  pos- 
session the  machine  had  scarcely  passed 
when  it  stopped.    On  a  minute  examina- 
tion  Dr.  lloberts  discovered  the  secret. 
The  apparatus  was  mounted  on  a  piece 
of  solid  mahogany,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  with  a  piece  of  green  baize  in  the 
bottom ;  on  removing  this  baize  the  malio- 
any  was   found  to  be  hollowed,  and  a 
piece  of  watch-work  inserted  which  would 
maintain  tlie  motion  for  twelve  hours.  Tlie 
man  had  successfully  palmed  this  contriv- 


ance as  a  perpetual  motion  upon 
**  Christopher  North**  and  his  scientific 
correspondents ;  and  carried  on  tlie  de- 
ception from  the  north  of  the  Tweed  to 
tlie  chops  of  the  channel  without  detection.* 

Char  ACTS. 
Tliese  seem  to  have  been  charms  in  the 
form  of  inset iptions.  There  is  mention 
of  a  proscri]fAion  in  Dugda1e*s  Orig. 
J  urid.  *  That  he  use  ne  hide,  ne  charme, 
ne  charecte.*'  In  Gower,  de  Confessione 
Amantis,  we  read  of  one,  who 
*'  With  his  Csrrccte  would  him  enchauni.'* 

in  the  dialogue  of  Dives  an<i  Pauper, 
printed   by    R.    P^nson,    1493,    among 
superstitious   practices  then  in  use,  we 
fitid   the  following  censured :  **  Or  use 
any  charmes  in  gadering  of  herbes,  or 
hatigynge  of  scrowes  aboute  man  or  wo- 
man or  childe  or  beest  for  any  seknetse, 
with  any  Scripture  or  figures  and  CarecUt, 
butif  it  bepater  noster,  ave,  or  the  crede, 
or  holy  wordes  of  the  gospel,  or  of  holy 
wrvt,  for  devocion  nat  for  curioustie,  and 
onhf  with  the  tokene  of  the  holy  ciosse.** 
Lord  Nortiiampton,  in  his  **  Defensa- 
tive  against  the  poyson  of  supposed  pro- 
phecies,*' 4to.  1583,  says,  «*  One  of^the 
heysters  which  served  under  the  Frenche 
ad  mi  rail,   at  the  siege  of  Poicters,  was 
founde,  after  he  was  dead,  to  liave  about 
his  necke  a  purse  of  taffata,  and  within 
the  same  a  piece  of  parchment  full  of 
charaelrrt  in  Hebrew;  beside  many  cy- 
cles, semicircles,  tryangles,    &c.,    with 
sundrie  shone  cuttes  and  shreddings  of 
tlie   psalmes.      Deus  misereatur  nosiri, 
&c.    Angelis  suis  inandavit  de  te,  &c. 
Super  Aspidem  et  Basiliscuin,  &c.,  as 
if  the  prophecies  which  pro))erly  belong 
to  Chrisie,  might  be  wrested  to  the  safe- 
guard and  defence  of  every  private  man.** 
The  following  *'  Charm,  or  Protection/* 
was  found  in  a  linen  purse,  on  the  body 
of  one  Jackson,  a  murderer  nnd  smuggler^ 
who  died  in  Chichester  gaol,  Feb.  174^. 
He  was  struck  witli  such  horror  on  being 
measured  for  his  irons,  that  he  soon  after 
expired. 

*'  Ye  thrc«  holy  kinp, 
•*  GiAnpar.  Mclchior,  Balthasar, 
**  Pny  for  us,  now,  and  at  the  honr  (if  death.** 
"  These  papers  have  touched  the  three 
h<»ads    of  the  holy  kings  of  Cologne. 
Tliey  are  to  preserve  travellers  from  acci- 
dents on  the  road,  hcad-achs,  faliin«:-Mck- 
ness,    fevers,    witchcraft,    ail    kinds    of 
mischief,  and  sudden  death.**t   

*  Bonei  County  Cbronicic,  April  7ib,  1831. 
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Old  Laws. 

^Ie.«— Wben  a  quarter  of  barieyit  sold 
for  two  sluUinga,  »eo  feu.  quarts  of  ale 
shall  be  sold  for  a  penny ;  and  so,  from 
ItCQcelbrthy  the  prices  shall  increase  or 
decrease.~(51  lUnry  III.,  stat.  6).  If 
any  ale-house  keeper  shall  sell  less  than  a 
lull  quart  of  ale  for  a  penny,  or  of  the 
snail  ale  two  quarts  for  a  penny,  he  shall 
forfeit  for  evefy  such  offence  the  sum  of 
twenty  shillings.— (1  James  I.  cap.  9). 

Dnmkemmeu. — Every  person  convicted 
of  ^he  oHenoe  of  dninkenness,  shall  for- 
feit five  sliillings ;  and  every  person  that 
shall  again  be  convicted,  shall  be  bound 
in  two  sureties  to  be  from  thenceforth  of 
good  behaviour.— ^4  James  I.  cap.  5). 

Fmn. — ^Tlie  king  commandeth  that 
from  henceforth  neither  foirs  nor  markets 
be  kept  in  church-yards,  for  the  honor  of 
the  church.— (1 3  Edward  I.  stat.  2,  cap.  6). 

Farhme'TeUa^.^li  shall  be  felony  to 
deolare  any  false  propbecy.--<93  Henry 
Vni.  cap.  14). 

Dtcemkr  S9. — ^Day  breaks  .  5  59 
Sun  rises  ..86 
*-  sets  ...  3  54 
Twilight  ends  .    e    1 

Bttmtbtv  30. 

It  is  proposed,   preparatory  to  con 
eluding  the  year,  and  the  present  work, 
to-morrow,  to  devote  to  this  day  a  se- 
lection from  several  articles  contributed 
by  the  kindness  of  correspondents. 

TuE  DiviNiKO  Bon. 

Ezekiel  mentions  divination  by  the  rod, 
or  wand,  ilosea  reproaches  the  Jews  as 
being  infected  with  the  like  superstition  : 
*'  My  people  ask  counsel  at  their  stocks, 
and  tlieir  staff  declarrth  unto  them," 
chap.  iv.  12.  The  Chaldeans,  and  almost 
evenr  nation  which  practised  divination, 
used  rods  in  their  performances.  In 
Sheppard's  Epigrams,  1651,  we  find: 

Virgula  Dhifift. 
•omc  aoicercn  do  bout  they  have  a  rod, 

OaUicr*d  with  vowes  and  tarrifice. 
And  (bonia  about,)  will  aiianKelj  nod 

To  hidden  treasure  where  it  lies: 
Mankind  is  (sure)  that  lod  «liviiie« 
Po»  to  the  wcalihicBt  (ever)  tbcy  incline.'* 

The  notion  sUll  prevails  in  Eng- 
land of  the  hazel's  tendency  to  a  vein  of 
lead  ore,  a  seam  or  stratum  of  coai,  water, 
«cc.  In  the  **  Living  Library,  or  Hom- 
ncall   Meditations,"  1621,  wp  read  that 


^  no  man  can  tell  why  forked  »ticks  of 
haaill  (rather  than  sticks  of  other  trees 
growing  upon  the  very  same  plact-s)  are 
fit  to  show  the  places  where  the  veines  of 
gold  and  silver  are.  The  sticke  bending 
iiselfe  in  the  places,  at  the  boitoiu^ 
where  the  same  veines  are."  Lilly,  m 
the  History  of  his  Life  and  Timi*Sy  men- 
tions a  curious  experiment  (which  he 
confesses,  however,  to  have  tailed j  to  di^ 
cover  hidden  treasure  by  the  hazel  rod. 

Much  lias  been  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  bite,  but  the  ouly  notice  thai 
can  be  further  taken  ofitis  in  tlie  follow- 
ing  communicaUpn. 

[To  Mr.  Hone.] 
The  Divinikg  Koo. 

In  answer  to  a  reouest  on  the  Wrapper 
of  the  Year  Book  for  information  upon 
this  subject,  the  following  letter  has  been 
received  from  the  gentleman  who^  ini- 
tials are  attached  to  it :  his  name  is  pri- 
vately communicated  in  verification  of 
the  &CU  he  states  : — 

Sir, 

I  perceive,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Year  Book,  tliat  you  invite  authenticated 
communicatious  on  the  subject  of  the 
Divining  Itod ;  I  am  tempted  therefore  to 
send  you  what  little  I  know  about  it,  and 
I  do  this  the  more  readily  because  I  aai 
persuaded  the  subject  requires,  if  it  does 
not  deterve,  investigation.  Whatever  rnajt 
be  tlie  merits  of  the  Divining  Kod  in  the 
opinion  of  die  educated  and  scientific,  its 
efficacy  is,  i  believe,  very  g<:u«!rally  cre- 
dited in  the  coal  and  other  mining  districts, 
and  persons  who  have  the  reputation  of 
being  skilled  in  its  use  are  had  recourse 
to  with  as  much  iaidi  as  is  tlie  **  tei»e 
man,*'  or  "  cunning  tooman"  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, in  affairs  of  mother  description. 
It  is  therefore,  in  my  view,  of  some  im- 
portance to  disabuse  the  credulous  of 
belief  in  an  imposture,  if  it  be  such,  si  ice, 
however  innocent  in  itself,  the  habit  of 
takiiig  tne  marvellous  upon  trust,  or  ot 
relying  upon  the  supernatural  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life,  is  very  weakening 
and  injurious  to  the  mind. 

About  five  years  ago,  I  was  staying  a 
short  lime  in  the  country,  a  few  miles 
hence;  and  one  fine  sultry  day,  in  July,  I 
went  with  a  friend  of  mine,  on  an  excursioii 
to  a  place  called  Duudey,a  village  a  short 
distance  from  Bristol,  situate  on  an  emi« 
nence  which  commands  a  very  splendid 
view,  and  remarkable  for  its  lony  and 
handsome  tower.  We  were  accompanied 
by  a  iarmer  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
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acted  as  our  cuidey  and  who  prapoacd 
caking  us  to  a  &m-hoata  at  Dundey,  oo- 
cnpied  by  an  acquaintance  of  hit.  in  the 
course  of  chat  it  came  out  that  our  in- 
tended host  was  much  noted  in  those 
parts  for  his  successful  use  of  the  Divin- 
mg  Rod,  or,  as  oar  companion  called  it, 
the  ** finding  Uick^  and  my  curiosity  was 
mudi  excited  to  witness  an  instance  of  itb 
application.  We  found  him  to 'be  a  re- 
spectable, good  looking  young  man,  of 
the  class  of  hard-working  renting  farmers, 
tolerably  ''well  to  do*'  in  the  world. 
There  was  nothing  of  pretension  in  his 
manner,  and  no  symptoms  of  the  mixed 
impudence  and  cunning  in  his  counte- 
nance which  commonly  mark  the  physi- 
ognomy of  a  professor  of  *'  arts  occult. '' 
In  a  wordy. I  should  any  day  have  set 
down  such  a  man  in  my  own  mind  as  no 
cai^wrer,  take  it  which  way  you  will. 
After  partaking  of  some  hospitable  £u«^ 
I  soon  found  means  to  introcluoe  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  r^dily  consented  to  give  me 
a  specimen  of  his  divination:  I  have  said 
that  it  was  a  fine  sultry  day  :  it  had  also 
been  extremely  hot  and  dry  for  some 
weeks,  so  much  so  that  there  was  a  great 
want  of  water  on  high  grounds.  The  de- 
ficiency of  the  usnal  supply  had  been  so 
much  felt  at  this  farm,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  sink  a  well  on  the  premises. 
Now  amongst  the  many  virtues  ascribed 
to  the  **  finding-stick  "  is  that  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  water-spr.ngs ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  were  assure  that  this  well 
had  been  sunk  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
cisions of  tlie  silent  oracle.  We  were 
also  informed  that  a  short  time  before  the 
£airmer  had  discovered  a  well  for  a  person 
living  some  miles  o£f,  by  similar  means. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe  the 
rod,  and  the  mode  of  its  being  used.  I 
accompany  this  with  a  rough  sketch  for 
the  purpose  of  explanation.  The  rod  is 
a  little,  slight  forked  stick,  of  withy  or 
some  other  pliable  wood,  and  cut  for  the 
occasion  from  the  nearest  hedge  or  tree. 


The  operator  takes  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  fork  B  in  each  hand ;  and,  extend- 
ing-the  shaft  or  stem  A  horiaontally  from 
his  body,  moves  slowly  over  and  about 
the  spot  which  is  supposed  to  conceal  the 
spring  of  water  or  the  vein  of  coal. 

I  will  complete  the  description  by  re- 
lating what  I  myself  witnessed, — premis- 
ing that  I  watched  the  whole  afiair  with 
all  the  closeness  and  suspicion  of  incfc- 
dulity : — 

Our  friend  the  farmer,  accompanied  by 
us,  and  holding  the  stick  as  above,  tra- 
versed the  court  yard  in  which  the  well 
had  been  dug,  with  much  gravity.  So 
long  as  he  kept  aloof  from  the  well,  there 
was  no  motion  whatever  in  tlie  stick ;  as 
we  approached  the  water,  I  thought  I 
fancied  a  slight  depression  in  the  stem, 
but,  when  held  immediately  over  the 
well,  the  stem  obviously  declined,  and 
bent  down,  till  it  pointed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  apparent  attraction  was  so  great 
that  it  quite  turned  round,  and  was  nearly 
broken  from  the  fork.  All  this  time,  the 
branches  of  the  fork  were  firmly  grasped, 
and  the  hands  did  not  move  in  the  smallest 
perceptible  degree.  Now  let  one  take 
nold  of  a  stick,  as  I  have  described,  and 
he  will  find  it  impossible  to  move  the 
stem  without  also  moving  his  hands. 
Here  then  is  a  most  singular  mystery^ 
for  I  cannot  account  for  it  on  any  suppo- 
sition of  peculiar  muscular  power,  or  of 
sleight  of  hand. 

We  afterwards  got  him  to  exhibit  many 
proofs  of  his  art,  one  of  which  I  will 
mention.  We  placed  three  hats  on  the 
ground,  and  under  one  of  them  (not  al- 
lowing him  of  course  to  know  which)  we 
put  a  watdi.  He  held  the  stick  as  before 
over  each  of  tliem,  and  when  he  came  to 
that  which  contained  the  watch,  the  sud- 
den  downward  movement  of  the  stem  was 
amusingly  palpable :  it  looked  like  maffic, 
I  must  now  state  a  circumstance  that 
tells  against  our  faith  in  the  Divining 
Rod,  it  is  that  the  stick  was  wholly  inert 
and  passive  when  used  by  us,  although 
we  rigidly  followed  the  instructions  of  the 
professor. 

This  objection  was  got  rid  of  by  the  as- 
sertion that  there  are  few  in  whose  hands 
the  stick  has  any  power.  But  this  savours 
so  much  of  quackery,  that  did  not  the 
man*s.  character  forbid  the  supposition, 
and  had  I  not  seen  what  I  have  detailed, 
I  should  at  once  set  him  down  as  an  im*. 
postor,  or  at  least  as  the  dupe  of  his  own 
craft.     Other  objections  wiU  of  count 
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•ccur   to  your  tiiMioiit  y«QM.     My  fmHotj  lh«wy  on  the  tubject 

prcseni  bosinest  si    with  frets*  wid  I  I  am.  Sir,  your^  fcc^ 
should  be  clad  to  lee  frcwi  oiben  a  eali*- 

*  BAL  April  7.  1831. 


VT.    Jbi 


THE  CUANGE. 

[Fw  the  Tmt  Book.] 
Lo«ua»  ierkms  growo,  and  mild,  '  ^  ..  ■ 

I  knew  you  «iiice  a  rompiog  Child» 
Obefreperout  much,  and  veiy  wild. 
Then  you  would  clamber  up  my  knees. 
And  flthTe  with  ereiy  art  to  tease, 
Wben  every  art  of  voncs  could  please. 
Those  things  would  scarce  be  proper  now. 
But  they  are  gone — I  know  not  how, — 
And  Woman  's  written  on  your  brow 
Time  draws  his  finger  o'er  the  scene ; 
But  I  cannot  forget  between 
The  Thing  to  me  You  once  have  been  : 
Each  sportive  sally — wild  escape — 
The  scoff,  the  banter,  and  the  jape — 
And  antics  of  my  gamesome  Ape 

C.  LAMB. 


McMORAlinA. 

[For  tho  Yesr  Book.] 


Prise  Ikdo 
That 


•r  thank  U  01— 


GcjiTtc  REAOca, 

Our  worthy  compiler,  Mr. 
Hone,  baring  requested  *«gimiine  par- 
ticulars of  any  local  usages,  or  customs," 
Mited  to  the  pages  of  the  Ytmr  Boek,  fiom 
all  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  Aimish 
such  information,  and  nis  kind  corr»- 
spondent  *«  A.  W.  of  Edinboigh  ^  having 
**  followed  on  the  mme  tide/'*  I  am  in- 
duced to  lay  before  you  these  loose 
**  memoranda '*  hastily  thrown  together, 
as  an  <*  earnest  of  my  willingness  to  con- 
tribute my  humble  mite  of  information  in 
furthemnce  of  his  laudable  endeavour  to 
*  complete  a  popular  and  lull  record  of 
the  customs,  the  seasons,  and  the  ancient 
usages  of  our  country.'"  I  therefore 
crave  your  indulgence,  and  if  approved-^ 
hope  to  be  able  to  glean  somethmg  more 
anon— or,  to  use  the  words  of  Shakspeare's 
Sir  Uugli  Evans,  ^  peradventure,  shall 
tell  you  another  tale— if  matters  grow  lo 
your  liking.**t 


*  8co  ante.  col.  395. 

t  [CominiinicB(i«>ii«  itubscqueiitly  roceived 

from   this    kind    corrcopondcnt    hare    been 

Ircatly  inserted.      The  present,  in  the  order 

of  coniribution,  »hoii1d  have  preceded  them. 
— W.  II.J 


SIrooe  TWsd^.— At  Baldock,  in  liert- 
Ibrdshire,  Shrove  Tuesday  is  long  counfteii 
of  by  the  **  Juveniles,"  by  whom  it  is 
knovm  as  ^Dough-nut  Day,"  it  being 
usual  for  the  ^  motliecs  **  to  make  ^ood 
store  of  small  cakes  fried  in  hog  s  lard, 
placed  over  the  fire  in  a  brass  kettle  or 
skillet,  called  **  dough-nuts,'*  wherewith 
the  ''younger  fry"  i»re  picoteously  re- 
galed* Of  their  wholesomeness  I  cannot 
aver,  but  they  are  allowed  to  take  pr?. 
cadence  of  pancakes  and  frHtera.  The 
custom  is  also  geoeial  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Saint  Duuitf.— To  the  '<  wearing  of  the 
leek,"  and  other  customs  peculiar  to  the 
first  of  March  related  at  sufficient  length 
in  the  Enery-Dtaf  Book,  it  may  perhaps 

be  worthy  of  addition,  that  ^  taffies  ** 

•mall  figures  of  white  «*  pariement,**  like 
gingerbread,  moulded  into  the  semblance 
of  ''a  Welshman  riding  on    a    goat,'' 
affixed  to  a  skewer  of  wood,  were  wont 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  shop-windows  o€ 
the  gingerbread    bakers,    small   paltry- 
cooks,  and  chandlen,  in  the  metropolis, 
and  large  towns  in  the  country. — ^The 
skewer  was  inserted  as  band-hold  for  the 
young  masters  and  misses,  their    pur- 
chasers.    These  ancient  ''nic-nacs,*  so 
friroiliar  to  many  in  their ''joyful  sdiool- 
days  "-—us  C.  I^mb  has  it~-have  entirely- 
disappeared  from  their  accustomed  place 
withm  these  few  years — to  tlio  no  small 
loss  of  every  *'  little  child  that  ha$  well 
behaved  iUelf." 
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Palm  SmuUnf.'^At  KemptoD,  in  Uert- 
fordshire,  five  miles  from  St.  Alban's,  it 
hath  long  been — and  for  aught  the  writer 
knoweth  still  is— a  custom  for  the  in- 
habitants, "rich  and  poor,  sreat  and 
small/'  to  eat  figs  on  the  Sunday  bsfofe 
Easter,  there  termed  '^Fig  Sunday'' — 
wiien  it  is  also  usual  for  them  to  **  keep 
nvassei,'*  and  make  merry  with  their 
friends.  A  dealer  in  ''groceries,"  resident 
at  Kempton,  affirmed  to  me  from  his  own 
lenethy  observation,  that  more  figs  are 
sold  in  the  village  the  few  days  previous 
than  in  all  the  year  beside.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  similar  usage  is  in  exist- 
ence, neither  can  I  form  any  probable 
coinecture  illustrative  of  its  origin. 

May  /Xiy.— At  Baldock  (before  men- 
tioned) formerly  the  peasantry  were  ac- 
customed to  make  a  ''my  lord  and  my 
lady  "  in  effigy  on  the  first  of  May. 

The  corporal  lineaments  of  these  figures 
were  constructed  a-la-Guy  Fawkes,  of 
rags,  pasteboard,  old  masks,  old  canvas, 
straw,  &c.,  and  were  "dressed  up"  in 
the  holiday  habiliments  of  their  "fiibri- 
cators,'*— "m^^  lady*'  in  the  *'  best  gown'd,'* 
apron,  kerchief,  and  mob  cap  of  "the 
dame/'  and  "  my  lord  *'  in  the  "  Sunday 
gear  "  of  her  "  master  " — ^to  wit,  perhaps 
a  "nutmeg"  coat,  "Dosied''  waislcoat, 
leather  breeches,  speckled  stockings,  and 
half-boou.  Those  who  wished  to  "get 
up  "  a  show  of  this  kind,  thinking  of  the 
gain  to  be  acquired  thereby,  would  join 
their  stocks  of  wearables  together,  and 
any  lacking  such  "  properties "  as  thoee 
enumerated  abov%  could  easily  obtain 
them  on  loan  from  their  neishbovrs  "a 
little  better  to  do  in  the  workf."  In  ad- 
dition to  which  a  wig  fi>r  "  my  lord  *'  was 
the  only  article  wanting  to  render  the 
ooetume  of  the  "effigies''  oomplete;— a 
flaxen  one  discarded  by  its  original  owner, 
purchased  at  second  mind»  was  prixed  by 
the  "  careful  croniss  "^  as  m  requisite  in- 
dispensable to  the  respectable  appearance 
of  the  "  character/'  Tbs  tiring  finished, 
"  the  pair  "—and  sure  such  a  pair  were 
never  seen  elsewhere— were  seated  on 
chairs  or  ioint-stools  placed  outside  tha 
"  cottage  door,"  or  in  the  porch  or  settle, 
most  lovinsly  side  by  side— their  bosoms 
ornamented  with  laige  booquets  or  May 
flowers  and  blossoms,  lliese  resem- 
blances, or  rather  misresemblances  of 
greatness,  were  the  "  supporters  "  of  a  hat, 
into  which  the  contributions  of  the 
lookers-on  were  put.  .  Before  them,  on  a 
table,  was  arranged  a  mug   of  ale,  a 


drinking  horn,  a  pipe,  a  pair  of  spectacles, 
and  mavhap  that "  folio  of  four  pages  " 
y  cleped  a  newm^r. 

At  the  "  bacKside,"  an  irresular  street 
of  cottages  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
chiefly  tenanted  bv  the  poorer  workins 
class,  the  greatest  display  of  "  lords  and 
ladies"  was  usually  exhibited.  On  many 
a  May  day  morning  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  writer,  there  has  been  "on 
view,"  at  this  spot,  from  five  to  ten 
"  couples  ^  or  "  knots  "  of  those  pseudo- 
mummings  of  "  the  nobles  of  the  land* ' 
These  dumb  shows,  as  may  be  expected, 
attracted  a  crowd  of  gazers.  They  varied 
according  to  the  materials  and  skill  of  the 
constructors.  On^  old  woman  named 
Betty  Trom,  long  since  deceased,  is  still 
remembered  as  a  capitad  hand  at  "makins 
up"  a  May  day  "my  lord,  and  my  lady, ' 
of  whoife  appearance  the  above  is  a 
fiiilhful  description.  The  origin  of  this 
singular,  not  to  say  ludicrous,  custom  of 
attiring  inanimate  figures  in  the  humble 
garb  of  cottagers,  to  counterfeit  persons 
of  rank,  or  whether  any  particular  indi- 
viduals were  intended  to  be  represented, 
and  how  and  when  they  first  became  con- 
nected with  the  sports  on  May  day,  are  to 
me  alike  unknown.  The  subject  is 
worthy  of  elucidation.* 

The  observance  of  the  usage  just  de- 
tailed was  exclusively  confined  to  the 
"  good  wives "  of  the  laboring  poor  re- 
sident in  the  town,  who  were  amply  com- 
pensated for  their  pains-takinff  by  the 
"voluntary  contribntions,"  vmich  ge- 
nerally amounted  to  "something  consi- 
derable." But  these  vrere  not  uie  dniy 
"solicitors"  on  May  day.  The  "juve- 
niles" of  Baldock,  also^had  an  admirable 
sehoae  for  obtaining  a  "  passins  notice," 
and  the  "  what  you  will "  from  ths  kindly 
disposed.  The  modest  curtsey  of  the 
girto,  with  their  "  Please  to  look  at  the 
gariand,  Sir  or  Ma'am,"  and  their  shouts 
of  thanks  on  receivma  a  gratuity,  are  now 
before  me.  For,  wishing  to  render  these 
brief  descriptions  correct,  I  would 
invoke  the  ud  of 


— '*  Memmy — celestial  maid — 
Whoglean'tt  the  fragments  erop'd  by  time»''->- 

to  bring  those  moments  to  my  mind  when 
life  was  new,  and  when  I  laively  partici- 
pated in  those  "  homely  joys    peculiar  to 


*  [la  the  Sntqf'Iknf  Book,  te., 
dewcribed  whence  may  be  gatbeied  oonsider- 
able  illttstrations  of  "  my  lord  and  my  lady." 
— W.  H.] 
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fmsT  linKt,  with  feeiing*  of  pleasure  and 
delight. 

Their  garland  was  constructed  of  hoops 
tTan:iver9ed,  decorated  with  flowers,  rib- 
bons, &c.,  affixed  to  the  extremity  of  a 
staff,  by  which  it  was  borne,  similar  to 
those  at  Northampton  and  Lynn,  so  ful^y 
described  in  the  Eony-Dity  Book,  and 
the  TabU  Book,  A  <«  gay  "  silk  handker. 
chief,  tastefully  ornamented  with  '*  bows** 
of  colored  nbbon,  pendant  from  an 
**  asheii  **  bottgh,  formed  a  flag  to  be 
carried  by  the  smartest  of  the  group 
walking  stately  on  before.  The  cleanly 
healthy  api^earance  of  parties  of  these 
lauffhter-lofing  children,  awake  and  out 
with  the  son,  exhibiting  their  garlands  at 
^'each  good  neighbour's  and  pretty  maid's 
door" — with  their  heartfelt  gratitude  for 
tlie  trifling  meeds  bestowed  on  their 
well-merited  endeavours,  formed  a 
pleasing  picture  on  which  I  cannot  now 
look  bacK  without  regret.  The  money 
collected  in  the  course  of  the  day  was 
apportioned  to  various  uses.  In  the 
ahernoon  the  <*  elders'*  made  *<  parties," 
and  solaced  themselves  with  ^a  dish  of 
tea :"  and,  in  re-telling  tales  of  other  times, 
"  told  many  a  time  and  oft."  The  garland- 
be-tring  over,  the  **  smaller  growth** 
unused  themselves  at  various  games,  and 
were  also  refreshed.  The  revels  invariably 
tndmg  witk  the  well-known  ''Thread  my 
needle,**  or  *«  Needle-^ick,**  which  was 
played  ''up  and  down  and  all  round** 
the  town,  by  the  children  in  great  Hum- 
Set's,  the  sports  lasted  vntil 

**  Night  had  her  table  coftain  spread." 
inch  was  the  manner  in  which  the  first 
c  May  was  ''kept*'  at  Bildock,  at  the 
eriod  of  my  earliest  reoolltctions.  I 
have  no  means  of  correctly  ascertaining 
"how  things  are  at  present,**  bat,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  the  customs  mentioned 
are  now  obsolete. 

May  3rrf,  0. 5.— It  is  a  common  saying 
in  many  parts  of  Bedfordshire,  when  JKm 
first  begin  to  be  trooblesome  on  meat, 
fish,  8tc^  thai "  the  flies  have  been  to  SI- 
stow  ^r  to  buy  their  beUows.**  The 
time  of  their  appearance  is  generally 
coeval  with  the  annual  hit  held  at  Elstow 
en  May  3rd,  Old  Style,  now  the  15th. 

Harvett  Proverb.'^ 

"  la  Joly,  MOM  reap  rye. 

"  fa  Aagast,  if  sm  wUI  not  theodier  mutt.*' 

This  is  a  proverbial  saying  still  repeated 
by   the   peasantry  in  Hertfordshire  and 


Bedfordshire,  about  the    time    of 
named  in  it. 

Wkect-towiHg  Co^.— At  Blunhaio, 
smalt  village  near  Tempsfbrd,  in  Be 
fordshire,  it  is  customary  after  wheat* 
sowing,  for  tlje  ihrmers'  wives  to  make 
and  send  as  presents  to  their  relations, 
friends,  and  ac!quaintance,  cakes  of  dough, 
sweetened,  and  very  agreeably  flavored 
with  carraways,  tec,  which  they  teim 
"  Siblett  Cakes.**  This  usage,  now  per- 
haps peculiar  to  Blunham,  is  of  great 
antiquity;  its  origin  is  not  correctly 
known.  A  friend  suggests  that  it  may 
probably  be  a  relic  of  the  tiroes  of  the 
ancients,  with  whom  it  was  common  to 
make  propitiatory  offerings  to  the  goddess 
Ceres,  after  the  sowing  of  com.  IVenty 
vears  ago  this  "gift  giving"   was  Tery 

liberally  kept  up.     Mrs.  D ^  an  old 

resident  at  Blunham,  known  to  the  writer, 
assured  him  that  she  has  receired  at 
least  fifteen  large  cakes  at  one  season, 
each  kindly  presented  to  her  from  some 
farm-house  in  the  neighbourhood.  While 
recording  this  interesting  custom  in  the 
Year  Biek^  the  writer  sincerely  laments 
that  the  obeervance  is  now  rapidly  disap- 
pearing before  "  the  march  of  imeHect," 
to  the  great  grief  of  every  lover  of  those 
pastoral  associations  with  which  it  was 
once  perhaps  connected. 

Gooimg  Dty, — ^At  Blunham,  alsoy  the 
custom  of  poor  widows  "  gohsg  •  good- 
tng,"  on  the  festival  of  St.  Thomas,  De- 
eember,  list,  is  still  maintained,  though 
certainly  with  less  spirit  than  of  former 
years  within  remembrance  (0,lemfKH%I). 
The  aged  poor  women  annually  reoeive  a 
certain  number  of  loaves  of  bread  each, 
the  benevolent  eontributions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  farmers,  fce. 

A  Ckriiimat  JDisA.— At  Potton,  and 
the  places  adiacent,  some  "sixty  yean 
since,"  when  festival  feestings  were  spir- 
itedly maintained  by  the  uMhecked  teal 
of  our  forefethers  (worthy  souls,  peace  to 
their  manes!),  it  was  uml  to  place  on 
the  t^le,  at  Ghei^tmaa  entertainments, 
the  **AppU  FlortMmr;*  a  palataMe  con- 
fection, of  whkk  the  whole  of  the  guests 
ittvariablT  partook. 

Aooording  to  parental  tradition,  this 
"  Florentine"  consisted  of  an  immensely 
large  dish  of  pewter,  or  such  like  metal, 
filled  with  "  good  baking  apples/'  sugar, 
and  lemon,  to  the  very  brim;  with  a  roll 
of  rich  paste  as  a  covering — pie  feshion. 
When  baked,  and  befe«e  serving  up,  the 
"  upper  crust"  or  "lid,"  was  taken  00"  by 
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a*<ftkiirut  hand/'  and  diirided  into  size- 
able triangular  portions  or  shares,  to  be 
again  returned  into  the  dish,  ranged  in 
formal  **  order  round/'  by  way  of  garnish ; 
wheA,  to  complete  the  mess,  a  full  quart 
of  well-spiced  ale  was  poured  in,  "  quite 
hot,  hissmg  hot:  thina  of  tliat  Master 
Brooft"— ^idmirable  oonjuction  I  as  many 
of  the  ^'olde,  olde,very  olde,"  sojourners 
at  Potton  can  testify.  The  writer  well 
remembers,  in  his  childhood,  spent  in  an 
adjacent  village,  an  oval-shaped  pewter 
dish,  standing  on  the  opper  shelf  of  the 
kitchen  dresser  *<  for  ornament,  not  use," 
then  pointed  at  and  highly  valued  as 
having  had  the  honor  (1)  of  containing 
*'Ap|9e  Florentine"  at  no  lewer  than 
thirty  festivals.  At  the  period  mentioned 
'n  the  commencement  of  this  **  brief  no- 
lice''  of  its  merits,  this  ancient  **  dainty  '^ 
was  in  its  pristine  glory,  but  succeeding 
years  saw  its  wonted  place  supplied  by 
something  *<more  fashionable/*  and  various 
chantfes  and  alterations  (not  for  the  better 
but  for  the  worse)  have  taken  place  since 
it  last 

"  MDoakad  on  the  Ckristmas  boasd.^ 

Its  contemporary  **  Snap-dragon,"  if  1 
mistake  not,  is  still  in  vogue  as  a '^  merry 
pastime/'  to  ^  drive  dull  care  away,"  on  a 
winter's  evening. 

Doaigtreii  intmp/toii.-^At  a  little  ale- 
housej  at  the  road  side,  between  Sutton 
and  Potton,  in  Bedfonlshire,  the  fol- 
lowing curious  lines  appear  written  over 
the  door :  they  are  copied  verbatim-— 

"  Butt  Beers,  Solde  Hear 
by  Tlujothy  Bear 


"  Com.  tak.  a.  nugg.  of  mya.  trinker.  nim 

trink. 
Thin,  a  ful.  kart.  of  mye.  Terry,  sfrm.  dria^ 
Barter,  that.  trye.  a.  cann.  o&  aaye.  *ittpr- 

com-  tatter. 
And.  viadehnp.  withe,  ave.  sir'atj-tyves- 

weaker-  thin-  waiter.  *' 

[iVoCf.— lohn  of  GavDt^by  hie  will,  gava 
the  nanoM  of  Sutton  and  Potton  to  the  Bar- 
goyne  family. 

"  I,  John  of  Oaunt,  do  give  and  do  grant 
To  thee  and  to  thincu  Sir  Roger  Burgoyne, 
Satton  and  Potton,  until  all  die  woild'e  rotten.** 

Curious  Altar-piece. — Most  readers  are 
aware  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Young  was 
rector  of  Wellwyn  in  Hertfordshire,  but 
it  is  a  circumstance  less  known  that  his 
accomplished  and  excellent  lady  designed, 
and  executed  with  her  own  hands,  bj 
elegant  piece  of  needlework  to  adorn  the 
altar  of  Wellwyn  church.  This  interesting 
specimen  has  been  preserved  in  an  ad- 
mirable manner  by  a  covering  of  gauze  or 
tiffany,  and  has  suffered  but  little  from 
the  iron  hand  of  time.  The  sacred  de- 
claration 

I  AM 

THE  BREAD 

OF  LIFE, 

worked  in  varied  colors,  forms  the 
centre,  and  is  very  beautiful.  As  a  relic 
of  one  whose  name  will  **  li?e  to  all  time** 
in  the  inimitable  '-  Night  Thoughts"  it  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  lover  of 
literature. 

e. «».  s. 


SONNET. 
[For  the  Year  Book.] 

Oh  am  Oak  ih  thb  Pa&isb  of  Chesuunt,  said  to  hats  BsfiB  planted  m  1066 

BT    Sib  TbSODOBB  GoOFBET,  OB  GoFFBY,  who   CaMB  OVEB  WTTB  WlLLfAM   TJf B 
COBQUBBOB. 

Gigantic  time-worn  Tree,  what  moons  have  fled 

Since  thou  weft  planted  first  by  warlike  hand ! 

Nigh  twi.^e  four  hundred  years  have  swept  the  Und ; 
And  yet,  defying  time,  thou  lift'st  thy  bead 
Still  green,  nor  fear'st  the  storms  that  round  have  spread 

Thy  weak  compeers.    They  scatter'd  lie  and  rent ; 

Ev'n  as  that  chieAain  old,  whose  monument 
Thou  art.    In  him  pleas'd  fiuicy  hin  woold  trace 

A  Knight  of  high  emprize  and  good  intent. 
Within  whose  breast  wrong'd  orpluins'  woes  fonnd  place. 

Ever  in  rightful  cause  the  Champion  free. 
Of  his  proud  times  the  ornament  and  sjace ; 

A  wight  well  worthy  to  recorded  be 

In  fturest  archives  of  bright  Chivalry. 

ED  WARD  MOXON. 
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Old  Travcluiio. 

A  deflcriber  of  Encland,  etrty  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  speaks  of  it  as 
excelling  all  other  nations  in  tlie  conve- 
niency  of  coaches,  but  especially  that  of 
stage  coaches,  whidi  he  piaises  for  their 
commodiousness  and  ease,  atid  particu- 
larly for  their  expedition.  He  says:— 
**  Here  one  may  ue  transported  without 
over-fiolent  motion,  and  sheltered  from 
the  injuries  of  tlie  air,  to  the  roost  noted 
places  in  England,  with  so  much  speed* 
that  some  of  these  coaches  will  reach 
above  fifty  miles  in  a  summer  day.***  We 
may  now  go  in  a  stage  nearly  double  that 
distance  before  stopping  to  dine ;  and  on 
a  tunimer  day,  between  sun-rise  and  suu- 
let,  a  last  coach  traTels  nearly  thrae 
timet  the  distance. 


LcKT-CaocKmo. 
[To  Mr.  Hon*.] 

In  some  of  the  villages  of  Dorsetshire 
andWiluhire,  the  boys,  at  Shrovetide,  still 
keep  up  a  custom  called  Lent'Crockmg, 
which  originated  in  the  carnival  of  Roman 
Catholic  times,  and  consists  in  going 
round  in  the  evening  to  pelt  the  doors  A 
the  inhabitants  wim  pieces  of  broken 
crockery. 

In  Dorsetshire,  the  boys  sometimes  go 
round  in  small  parties;  and  tlie  leader 
ffoes  up  and  knoots  at  the  door,  leaving 
nis  followers  behind  him,  armed  with  a 
good  stock  of  potsherds— the  collected 
relics  of  the  washing-pans,  jugs,  dishes, 
and  plates,  that  havs  become  the  victims 
of  concttsstoo  in  the  unlucky  hands  of 
careless  housewives  for  the  past  year. 
When  the  door  is  opened,  the  hero,  who 
is  perhaps  a  farmer^  boy,  with  a  pair  of 
black  eves  sparkling  under  the  tattered 
brim  of  his  nrown  milking-hat  covered 
with  cow's  hair  and  dirt  like  the  inside  of 
a  black-bird*s  nest,  hangs  down  his  head, 
and,  with  one  comer  of  his  mouth  turned 
up  into  an  irrepressible  smile,  pro- 
nounces, in  the  dialect  of  his  county,  the 
following  lines :  composed  for  the  occasion, 
perh8|M,  by  some  mendicant  friar  whose 
name  mignt  have  been  suppressed  with 
the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII. 

*'  I  be  oroe  a  Avovitt, 
Tor  a  linlc  panViak, 


*  New  State  of  Baglaiul,  16S1, 


4  bit  o*  bread  o'  yoor  biakia. 
Or  a  little    trackle  cheese  o' 

ntiakin. 

If  yottll  gi'  me  a  litde,  I'D  as  no 

If  yo«  doB*t  gi'  me  noihhi,  I'll  rattle 

door." 

Sometimes  he  gets  a  piece  of  bread  uid 
cheese :  and  at  some  houses  he  is  told  lo  be 
gone,  when  he  calls  up  his  followeis  to 
send  their  missiles  in  a  rattling  bcoadsade 
against  the  door. 

In  Wiltsliire,  the  begging  of  p^^wfcy 
and  bread  and  cheese  is  omitted ;  and  the 
Lent-crockers  pelt  the  doors  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

The  broken  pots  and  dishes  originally 
signified  that,  as  Lent  was  begun,  those 
cooking  vessels  were  of  no  use,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  broken ;  and  the  i*nsation 
of  flesh-eating  is  understood  in  the  begging 
for  pancakes,  and  bread  and  cheese. 

W.  BAaxK. 

FrMDIVO    AKO   LOSIITG. 

Melton,  in  his  Astrologaster,  says : 
**  That  if  a  man,  walking  in  the  fields» 
find  any  foure-leaved  grasse,  he  shall  in  a 
small  while  after  find  some  good  thing."* 
The  same  writer  tells  us,  "That  it  is 
naught  for  a  man  or  woman  to  lose  their 
hose  garter."  As  also,  "  That  it  is  a  sign 
of  ill  lucke  to  finde  money."  This  is 
corroborated  by  Greene,  in  his  Art  of 
Conny-catching:  he  tells  us,  *Tis  ill 
locks  to  keepe  found  money.''  Tbeicfore 
it  must  be  spent. 

Homes,  m  his  Dvmonologie,  1650, 
exclaims:  **Uom  nequent  is  it  with 
people,  especially  oi  the  more  ignorant 
sort,  which  makes  die  things  more  sus- 
pected, to  think  and  say  (as  Master 
Perkins  relates,)  if  thcjr  find  some  pieces 
of  iron,  it  is  a  prediction  of  good  lock 
to  the  finders.  If  they  find  a  piece 
of  silver,  it  is  a  foretoken  of  ill  lock  la 
them." 

The  htm.  Robert  Boyle»  in  Reflections, 
I665^says :  **  The  common  people.of  this 
country  have  a  tradition  that  'tis  a  lucky 
thing  to  find  a  horseshoe." 

Halves. 

It  is  a  popular  custom  to  cry  out 
**  halves !"  on  seeing  a  person  pick  up 
any  thing  which  he  has  found ;  this  ex- 
clamation entitles  the  exclaimer  to  one 
half  of  the  value.  The  well-known  trick 
of  ring-dropping  u  founded  on  this  usage.* 

*  Brand. 
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ANGLWO-STREAM  IN  WINTER. 

H.holdi.wnoUibluitoM,  Dnmping  iQlo  "  The  Excunion"  I  fell 

On  who«  «p«loM  mrfm  i»  ouupKKl  apon  J*  preceding  linei,  md  recollected 

LMfBtion>ofgle»ioingrnni»o.«p<i«edin>ni»;  2  ootc    or    two    relaU»e   to      Angling: 

Kanccd  lide  by  lidi,  in  ngulu  aKcnt,  remembering  at  the  nine  time  that,  at- 

One  alter  one,  itiH  loHcninc  by  dBgrcci  though    iu    Uraember    ihe    angle    giTC* 

Up  w  ilio  d«.rf  ih»i  MIX  the  pionielc.  ij(,g  to  llie  net,  yet  wp   may  angle   in 

The  lileni  iMMBrti  iD»ilo  boolti  ail  the  ye«r  round. 

A  iplondid  «ibi,  laietfacr  iliu.  eipcMd  ; 

K:f-i::.u  «':"y'th«tr:^id  ';o.':p'.«-  it«^  «'«» "•^^  "-^  "■>  '"^'^'« 

No.  ». 
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**  K  Books  or  Avo uvo  om  Fisbivo. 
"Il'*«r«iii  ii  Mkewedf  by  conference  with 
•*  Srrip/tfref,  the  agreement  between  the 
*\  Fish  CRN  AN,  Fishes,  Fishing  of  both 
**  natures,  Temporali  and  SpirituaU.  By 
**SAMVELGhUD\}iizK,DoctorofDivinitie. 
*•  Mathew  W.  19.  I  will  make  you 
**Ji*her9  of  men.  London  :  Printed 
**for  ThomoM  Pmfoot,  I0O6, 18mo." 

The  neit  two  pages  after  the  title-leaf 
consists  of  a  dedication  addressed  **  To  sir 
Hemy  Gaudie,  sir  Miles  Corbet^  sir 
Hammond  Le  Strang,  sir  Henrie  Spelman 
Knights,  my  verie  kUide  friends."  After 
the  leaf  of  dedication  is  a  page  **  To  the 
Reader,"  and  on  a  fourth  paee  are  ^  Ihe 
Contents  ofthisBook€**fm  twoLatin  verses : 
**  which  I*  deliver  in  English,  thus : 

*'  Tht  Chmrch  I  gcmnnt  as  a  shipps, 
We€,  seoa  with  worid  eampara, 

Tht  tcritvret  art  tht  mdofiiy  mKm* 
Amd  men  thtfiAu  are** 

Then  follows  the  work  itself  in  163 
pages  divided  into  chapters,  the  titles  of 
which,  because  of  the  rarity  of  the  book, 
are  here  subjoined  literally ;  with  the 
number  of  pages  occupied  by  each. 

Chap.  \.  Of  th»  Fithetman**  Ship  or  Boof  : 
p,  1—12. 

Chap.  2.  Of  th§  waitn  that  ma  for  tkit 
fAimgt  p.  10—25. 

Chap.  ^  Of  tha  ntU  amd  ai^-fod  thai  are 
fat  iAm  fMm^ :  p.  23—44. 

Chap.  4.  Ofths  /Uhermtn  that  prmdpdn^ 
mf  appomtedfOi  Om  ofica:  p,  44— )K>. 

Chap.  5.  Tha  eapeeiatl  imtitt  of  tha  apkkaatt 
Jl$hernum:  p.  81—^4. 

Chap.  6.  Of  iha  Fithenum's  hagtts :  p.  95-^ 
105 

Chap.  7.  Of  tha  fiffiia  that  tha  tpirUmaU 
Anffigr or  FUhanaammely  JUhs^  fhr :  p.  105— 
1)8. 

Chap.  8.  The  Sjfmpathia  of  natwm,  of  tha 
JtahMofhothmatmos:  p.  119 — 146. 

Chap.  9.  €f  tko  Antipaihio  and  diforemeot 
of /that  of  both  •ortm,  and  of  tha  angUag  of  both 
kmdas  :  p.  147 — 162.    <Fiiiis. 

This  book  mav  be  denominated  **  Fish- 
ing Spiritualized,"  in  proof  of  which,  and 
as  specimens  of  its  manner,  are  the  tub- 
joined  extracts. 

**  The  hookeof  PauPt  angle-line  strooke 
£(mi,  as  thoiowe  the  eies,  and  blinded 
him;  witla  such  a  one  did  Feter  take 
AnansoM  and  Saphira,  end  it  cost  them 
their  lines.     Catn^  when  the  hpoke  first 

S ricked  him,  by  striuing  with  it  like  a 
she  that  striueth  with  a  hooke,  more 
woonded  hinselfe,  till  at  last  he  yeelded« 
leejoiog    his    Wrangling^    and    trembled 


before  God.  So  often  as  thou  oommest 
vnto  a  sermon,  consider  liOW  God  by  hia 
Preachers  trowleth  for  thee.  '*  p.  28. 

^  Peter  hath  left  his  boate,  nets,  and  all 
his  fishing  furniture  for  preachers  to  em- 
ploy. I  name  them  fishermen,  because 
of  right  that  name  is  due  vnto  them,  and 
it  hath  beene  giuen  them  of  old.  As 
when  Jeremy  saith,  Behold  saith  the  Lgrd 
I  will  send  out  many  fishers,  and  the^AaH 
fith  them.    As  when  Christ  saith  in  the 

Sersons  of  Peter  and  Andrew^  Jamee  and 
oA»,  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  fiicii.— 
The  spirituall  fishers  for  men,  must  bee 
grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  God, 
roightie  in  the  scriptures,  of  such  wise- 
dome  as  they  may  bee  able  to  aasoile  any 
intricate  question,  conuince  all  contradic- 
tion, and  to  render  a  reason  of  whatsoever 
assertion.  The  able  fisherman  indeed 
hath  a  store  house  of  implements,  and 
wanteth  nothing  that  may  seme  his  tume, 
he  hath  two,  new  and  old,  and  hath  ia  a 
readines  to  stead  all  his  needs.  If  hookes, 
lines,  plummets,  corkes,  netts,  battes,  or 
such  like  trinkets  be  not  with  them  when 
they  are  on  the  waters,  men  checke  them 
by  their  trade  and  say  vnto  them,  are  yoa 
anglers  and  fishermen,  and  have  not  tliesa 
thinges?  The  preacher's  heart  is  the 
•tore-house  wherein  he  is  to  lay  vp  all  the 
furniture  of  his  fishing  occupation,  which 
is  to  be  iiaugbt  with  variety  of  learning, 
out  of  which,  at  out  of  a  treasure  (that 
he  may  be  the  man  he  is  taken  to  bee, 
and  Christ  in  the  goepdi  would  have  it  to 
bee)  he  may  bring  thinges  both  new  and  old  : 
for  otherwbe,  u  bee  be  wanting  to  him- 
selfe,  he  is  subied  to  the  reproofe  that 
Christ  gave  NieodemuM*  Art  thou  a  araf- 
ter  ist  Israel^and  kmnoesi  not  these  thiligesJ' 
p.  47. 

**  £very  Fisher-man  hath  his  proper 
baytes,  agreeable  to  the  nature  or  those 
fishes  that  hee  trowleth  or  angleth  for. 
For  at  a  bare  hobke  no  Fish  will  bite. 
The  easc-worme,  the  dewe-worme,  the 
gentile,  the  ilye,  the  small  Roache,  and 
suche-tike,  are  for  their  tames  aceording 
to  the  nature  of  the  waters,  and  the  times, 
and  the  kindes  of  fishes.  AVhoso  fisheth 
not  with  a  ri^^t  bayte,  shall  ueuer  do 
good.  Wee  that  are  spirituall  fishermen^ 
haoe  our  senerall  baitcs  suitable  to  the 
stomackes  we  angle  for.  If  we  obseroe 
not  the  natures  of  our  auditors,  and  fit 
ourselves  to  there,  we  shall  not  do  wisely. 
Let  such  as  will  not  bee  led  by  love  bee 
drawne  by  feare.  But  with  some  the 
sj^rit  of  nieeknes  will  doe  most,  and 
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loue  rathtr  than  arodde  doth  more  good 
tod  we  shall  do  indiscreetly,  to  deale 
roughly  with  such.  For  as  the  water  of 
a  spacious  and  deepe  lake,  being  still  and 
quiet  by  nature,  by  ruffling  windes  is 
moued  and  disquieted;  so  a  people 
tractable  by  nature,  by  the  rough  behap- 
niour  of  the  Minister  may  be  as  much 
turmoyled  and  altered  from  his  nature." 
p.  9.0,  &c. 

**  The  fisherman  baiteth  not  his  oooke 
that  the  fish  might  only  take  it,  but  be 
taken  of  it.  The  red-worme,  the  case- 
worme,  maggot- dies,  small  flie,  small 
roche,  or  such  like,  are  glorious  in  out- 
ward appearance  to  the  fish.  So  the 
riches,  prioritie,  authoritie,  of  the  world, 
are  but  pleasant  bayts  laid  out  for  our 
destruction.  The  fisherman's  bayte  is  a 
deadly  deceite:  so  are  all  the  pleasures 
of  the  world.  As  all  the  waters  of  the 
riuets  runne  into  the  salt  sea,  so  all 
worldly  delights,  in  the  saltish  sea  of  sor- 
rowes  finish  their  course.  Wherefore 
mistrust  worldly  benefits  as  baites,  and 
feed  not  upon  than  in  hungry  wise. 
Their  pleasings  are  leasings,  and  their 
frieodsnips  fiiUacies.  Have  we  lesse  or 
more,  it  is  all  one^  we  are  nerer  contented. 
The  smaller  are  a  prey  to  the  greater  fish : 
so  is  the  poore  to  the  Potentate;  the 
meaner  to  the  mighAier.  If  there  were 
not  lawes  to  cnrbe  our  orooked  and  cnieU 
natures,  each  man's  sword  would  be  in 
bis  fellow's  boeome,  and  right  should  yeeld 
to  might ;  and  titles  would  bee  tryed  at 
the  pike's  point:  a  malignant  masterie 
should  manage  matters  among  men,  as  it 
doth  among  fishes  in  the  element.  It  is 
every  way  commodious  to  the  life  of  tlio 
fish  to  bee  wholly  in  the  water;  but  it  is 
euery  way  hurtfuU  to  the  soule  of  man  to 
be  given  vp  wholly  to  the  world.  The 
water  sufficeth  the  fishes  in  their  appetites : 
but  when  we  haue  whatsoeuer  the  world 
can  afford  vs,  wee  are  not  contented.  The 
world  rather  feedeth  than  slacketh  our 
appetites,  as  oyle  doth  the  fire.  The 
worldling  riseth  early,  and  goeth  to  bed 
late,  and  eateth  the  bread  of  sorrowe,  la« 
bouring  to  labour,  and  caring  to  take  care : 
plowing  vpon  the  rockes,  and  rowling  the 
stone  of  ^fuphutf  and-  is  never  at  rest* 
Solomon  gave  a  blowe  to  the  worlde  on 
both  cheeks,  when  he  doubled  the  word 
Vanitie  upon  it :  and  when  bee  it,  hee 
shewed  that  hee  knew  what  hee  spake : 
and  that  hee  would  not  repeale  it.  And 
Joaot  doth  not  nickname  them  at  all  when 
hee  termeth  all  the  delights  of  ^t  Tytmg 
vcnuVief .     It  is  JehowA,  onely  which  is 


his  name  for  euer,  that  sufficeth  vi  for 
*v  *'*  '^^^  Jiabbim  doe  obserue  that  all 
the  letters  in  that  his  Name,  are  Litera 
qujeteentes:  from  whence,  they  expressed 
this  mysticall  meaning,  that  all  creatures 
haue  from  God  their  rest.  Hee  is  God 
of  all :  not  that  those  things  are  of  that 
nature  as  hee ;  but  because  of  him,  by 
him,  and  in  him,  are  all  things.  A  stone 
that  is  cast  out  of  a  sling,  or  bowe,  nener 
restethvntill  it  corameth  to  his  center;  so 
God,  whose  center  is  euery  where,  and 
circumference  no  where,  is  our  onely  res^ 
and  without  him  onely  infinite,  our  desires 
are  neuer  satisfied  that  are  infinite.  Fur 
ther,  if  wee  consider  of  men  and  fishes  in 
their  naturall  stoliditie,  wee  shall  finde 
agreeable  correspondenciebetweene  them. 
Whereas  other  creatures,  as  well  birds 
in  the  ayre,  as  such  as  walke  vpon  the 
ground,  giue  many  outwurde  shewes  and 
tokens  of  witte :  onely  the  fish  is  a  foolish 
creature  altogether  indocible.  So  as  by 
the  name  of  a  fish,  they  vnderstood  a 
man  of  absolute  folUe  among  the  ^gyjh 
tians," — p.  128,  fcc. 

This  exceedingly  curious  volume  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Cot- 
ton, the  local  duties  of  whose  awful  office, 
as  ordinary  of  Newgate,  restrain  him  from 
a  pastime  in  which  he  once  ddighted. 
That  gentleman's  collection  of  '*  Anglio); 
Books  **  affords  me  the*  opportunity  of 
ettracting  a  stanza,  suitable  to  the  season, 
from  <<The  Tyne  Fisher's  Farewell  to  his 
favourite  stream  on  the  approach  of 
Winter. — Newcastle:  Printed  for  Emer- 
son Chamley,  1824:" — 

Mine  own  tweet  stream  I  thy  ni|^e<l  ehorcs 

Are  stripped  of  all  their  veiitare  ebeen^ 
And  dark  December's  fury  roars 

Where  grace  and  loveliness  have  been  l 
Stream  of  my  heart  I  I  cannot  tread 

Thy  shores  so  bleak,  so  barren  now ; 
They  seem  as  diough  thy  joys  were  dead; 

And  dood  with  care  my  anxioas  Inow ! 

In  the  same  collection  is  a  series  of 
eleven  Newcastle  tracts;  called  <'The 
Fisher's  Garland,'^  consisting  of  successive 
poems,  printed  annually  from  1821  to 
1831,  by  Mr.  Chamley:  also,  from  the 
same  press,  there  is  '^The  Angler's  Pro- 
gress, 1820,"  in  six  stanzas,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  following : — 

When  I  was  a  mere  sch«el-boy 

(Ere  yet  I  learned  my  book)« 
I  felt  an  itch  for  angling 

In  erery  little  brook ; 
An  osier  rod,  some  thread  for  tine, 

A  rmoked  pin  for  hook. 
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A  Mi  thttt  cquip'd  I  angled 

In  every  Hide  hnok  ; 
Where  prickle-bacLs  and  minnow*. 

Bach  daj  I  canght  in  ttore* 
With  stone-leachee  and  miller't 

Thaee  brooka  afford  no  more  : 
And  then  the  little  angler. 

With  crooked  pin  lor  hook, 
Wonld  ehnn  each  noiej  wrangler. 

To  fiah  the  mwm'iing  braok, 

A  fint  copy,  perhaps  the  finest  in  ei- 
istenosy  of  the  lained  first  edition  of 
**WsLlton/'  IS  carefiillT  preserved  by  Mr. 
CottODy  in  the  original  binding. 


ANGUNG  SONG. 

[For  the  Year  Book.] 
I  would  seek  a  blest  retreat 

To  my  mind  : 
Oh  I  remove  me  from  the  great. 
And  a  rural  pleasant  seat 

Let  me  find. 

In  s  vale  pray  let  it  be 

That  I  love: 
Where  the  blackbird  on  the  tree, 
Piping  forth  its  melody, 

Fills  the  grove. 

liSt  a  limpid  stream  I  pray 

Mnrmnr  near. 
That  at  eve  sweet  Echo  maj 
Sound  of  village  bells  convey 

To  mine  ear. 

There  IM  watch  the  speckled  trout, 

Ever  shy, 

In  the  water  play  about, 

Or  perhaps  leap  &irly  out 

At  a  fly. 

Let  a  steeple  stand  in  view, 

Tliat  should  be : 
And  the  poor  man's  cottage  too, 
^will  remind  me  what  to  do 

In  charity. 

As  my  poultry,  let  the  poor, 

Without  dread, 

From  the  village  cot  or  moor. 
Crowd  around  my  wicker  door, 

To  be  fed. 

Thus  my  time  Vd  pass  away 

With  delight : 

Blithe  as  lambkins  at  their  play. 

Social,  innocent,  and  gay, 

Mom  and  nighu 

Think  not  this  a  fancied  view — 

Youll  be  wrong 
From  a  welUknown  spot  I  dr^w. 
And  of  me  youVe  nothing  new, 

But  a  song. 


Tsk  Wrbv!     Tub  Wren) 

[To  Mr.  Aone.] 

I>eoembcT  17, 1627. 

Sir, — ^An   aged,  respectable,  and    du- 
teously  respected  native  of  Middleton,  in 
Cork,  has  often  amused  and  delighted  me 
with  the  <*  legendary  lore''  of  that  part 
of  Ireland.    I  have  often  heard  her  re- 
late, that  within  her  remembrance  it  was 
a  custom,  upon  St.  Stephen's  dav,  for  the 
young  men  of  the  vicinity,  in  their  holi- 
day attire,  decorated  with  gay  and  various 
colored  ribbons  in  their  slieves  and  hats, 
and  one  of  them  carrying  a  furze  bush 
in  which  a  wren  vras  secured,  to  parade 
the  town  and  contiguous  places.  Stopping 
opposite  the  mansions  or  the  gentry,  on« 
or  the  party  repeated  these  lines  : — 
The  wren,  the  wren,  the  king  of  all  birds. 
Wee  canght  St.  Stephen's  day  in  the  farae  ^ 
Althoagh  he's  little,  his  Emily's  great. 
Then  pray,  kind  gentlefolks,  (^ve  him  a  treat. 

Instantly,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Irish 
hospiuliiy,  open  flew  the  gates ;  and  the 
little  **  king  m  idl  birds,''  entering  with  his 
attendants,  found  the  trate  (as  the  riiyme 
and  the  national  accent  would  have  it,) 
prepared  for  him.  Whether  his  aerial 
majesty  eondescended  to  partake  of  the 
good  cheer  spread  for  his  welcome,  I 
have  not  learned ;  bat  this  is  certain,  his 
gay  retinue  were  never  snflered  to  depart 
till  their  entertainen  had  generonsly 
proved  in  bow  high  esteem  the  honour  of 
his  gracious  visit  was  held. 

.  am  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  Saint 
Stephen's  *'  Boxing  Dav^  in  Ireland,  as 
it  IS  in  England ;  but  the  reason  for  the 
Irish  boys  having  assumed  the  dress  jof 
the  ^oynil  **  rouramefs"  of  May,  and 
carrying  with  them  a  wren,  and  in  bis 
name  making  their  claim  upon  the  liberal, 
was  grounded  on  the  followmg  tradition: — 

Daring  one  of  those  dreadful  periods 
when  Ireland  writhed  in  the  agonies  of 
rebellion^  a  party  of  royalists,  having  been 
harassed  by  their  enemy  and  ezpcned  to 
imminent  danger,  insomuch  that  they 
could  obtain  no  rest  for  several  days  and 
nights,  worn  out  with  hardships,  and  inces- 
sant watchfulness,  they  bivouacked  in 
a  secluded  valley  which  they  considered 
a  place  of  safety.  They  lay  stretdied 
upon  the  turf  in  deep  sleep,  and  even  the 
sentinel  yielded  to  its  influence.  In  vain 
he  strove  to  listen  and  walcfa  for  the  foe ; 
he  heard  the  strong  breathing  of  his 
comrades,  and  sank  down  amortg  them. 
While  they  lay  thus,  as  dead  men,  the 
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enemy,  aware  of  their  exhausted  state  statement :— though  ny  grandmother  is 
acd  suspecting  the  place  of  their  retreat,  not  acquainted  with  it,  I  have  heard  it 
were  silently  bearing  down  upon  them  both  from  an  Irishman  and  a  German, 
with  bloody  purposes  and  ready  weapons.  It  is,  I  believe,  popular  among  the 
They  were  within  musket-shot  of  their  peasantry  of  both  countries ;  and  to  what 
intended  victims,  when  a  wren  tapped  better  authority  can  I  refer  you  ? 
with  its  bill  three  times  upon  the  drum.  At  the  time  when  the  birds  had  deter- 
The  sound  startled  the  sentmel ;  he  sprang  mined  on  having  a  king,  it  was  decided  that 
up,  saw  the  retiring  bird,  and  the  ad-  he  who  flew  highest  in  the  dr  should  be 
vancing  multitude;  and  alarmed  his  invested  with  the  powers  and  attributes 
sleeping  comrades  to  arms.  Rendered  of  majesty.  The  competition  was  wit- 
desperate  by  the  danger  of  their  situ,  nessed  by  a  general  assembly  of  the 
ation  and  the  suddenness  of  the  surprise,  tenants  of  air.  Several  candidates  '<start- 
they  met  the  confused  and  disappointed  ed  for  the  prize,"  among  them  the  eagle, 
foes  and  conquered.  tiie  length  and  strength  of  whose  pinions^ 
The  custom  described  above,  has,  I  am  together  with  the  majesty  of  his  bearing, 
informed,  been  for  a  long  time  dis'.'on-  bespoke  him  the  future  monarch.  The 
tinned ;  but  surely,  sir,  you  will  afford  to  wren,  however,  determined  to  make  up 
record  this  ezploijt  of  St.  Stephen's  by  a  stratagem  for  what  he  was  deficient 
day. — ^The  story  is  worthy  remembrance  in  size  and  power,  managed,  though  there 
among  that  class  of  the  warm-hearted  were  many  nawks'  eyes  in  the  assembly 
children  of  Erin,  on  whose  strong  and  just  as  their  wings  were  spread  to  begin— ^ 

ardent  imaginations  every  thing  of   the    the  last  heat  I  should  suppose ^to  hop 

wild  and  wonderful  makes  an  indelible  unperceived  upon  the  eagle's  back.    The 
impression,  and  among  whom  the  legends  great  and  ambitious  bird  felt  not  the 
of  their  fathers  are  retained  with   re-  weight ;  bu^  soared  up,  up,  up,  till  all 
ligioos  reverence.  his    antagonists  Iwere  out-wearied,  and 
"The  wren  I  the  wren !   the  king  of  he  was  **  out  of  sight"  to  most  of  the  as- 
all  birds  T'  cried  the  youths  at  Middleton.  sembly.    At  last  he  began  4o  descend : 
Perhaps,  sir,  if  you  are  as  little  versed  when  the  wren  sprang  from  his  back,  and 
as  the  generality  of  our  countrymen  in  stretching  the  utmost  reaching  of    his 
the  heraldry  of  the  ibathered  tribes,  you  soul,  attained  to  an  extra  elevation  of 
will  smile — a  kind  smile  though  it  be —  some    conseq^uence.    He  was    seen    by 
to  think  how  favors  exalt  the  doer  in  the  some  of  the  sharp-sighted  gentlemen  be- 
estimatioDoftheiavored^  butyldoassure  low,  at  a  greater  heieht  in  the  air  than 
you,  the  wren  has  other  titles  than  those  either  of  the  other  candidates  had  reached  - 
which  gratitude  has  bestowed  upon  him  — ^how  he  got  there  puzzled   all ;  ~but| 
to  the   sovereignty   of  the  air.     He  is,  that  be  vras  there,  none  could  deny;  and 
indeed,  "king  of  all  birds"  by  right  of  he  vras,  accordingly,  declared  and  pro- 
election.     It  is  true,  that   another  ex-  claimed,    with    all    due    solemnity  and 
ereises  the  regal  power;  but  he  is  an  usurp,  ceremonies,  *<  king  of  all  birds."    I  re- 
er*  tyrannising  in  his  strength  and  bigness,  main,  most  respectfully,  &e.      W.  D.  K 
Tht  f  jllowing  legend  will  substantiate  my 

The  Psimbose. 

from  '*  Goldinghani's  Garden  Plot**  dedicated  to  Queen  EUiuibeth'^HtLrl.  MS.  6902. 
Well  may  I  prayse,  and  vette  not  parcyall  seeme. 

Where  truthe  (quothe  he)  doth  boldly  beare  me  owtc, 
Xf  so  I  may,  then  must  I  beste  esteme 

Thys  gxlant  flower  for  vertue,  out  of  doubte; 

My  Prymrose  sweet  ys,  lo  I  a  true-love  rare, 

As  showes  her  leaves,  so  even  thyrd  whytt  they  are. 

My  Prymrose  is  the  lady  of  the  Sprynge, 

The  lovely  flower  that  fyrst  dotn  show  her  face ; 

Whose  worthy  prayse  the  pretty  byrds  do  syng 
Whose  presence  sweet  the  wynter's  colde  doth  chase  •• 
She  draws  from  house  the  wery  wynttred  wyghtes. 
And  gladdeth  them  wyth  worldes  of  new  delyghtes. 
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LaVTBAII  AVO  CAMDLP^I.IOaT. 
pro  Mr.  Hone.] 
As  a  fiirther  illustration  of  the  cuitooi 
mentioned  at  p.  23,  I  transcribe  an  anec- 
dote from  *'The   Pleasant   CoDceiU  of 
Old  Hobiion,  1607." 

«In  the  beginning  of  queene  Eliza* 
beth's  raigne,  when  the  hanging  out  Ian* 
thorne  and  candelUieht  was  first  of  all 
brought    up,  the  bedell  of  the  ward# 
where  Maiater  Hobson  dwelt,  in  a  dark 
evening  came  crieing  up  and    downe, 
'hang  out  your  lantbornesl   hang  out 
your  lanthomes  t*  using  no  other  wordes ; 
whereupon  Maistes  Hobson   tooke    an 
emptie  lanthorne,  and,  according  to  th^ 
bedeirs  call,  hung  it  out.—Thi»  flout,  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  was  Uken  in  lU  part, 
and  Hobson  for  the  same  offence  was 
sent  to  the  Counter,  but,  beinff  released, 
the  next  night  following  the  bedell,  think- 
ing to  amend  his  call,  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice,  'hang  out  your  lanthomea 
and   candelUr    Maister    Hobsoa   here- 
upon hung  out  a  lanthome  and  candel 
unlighted,  as    the  bedell  commanded; 
whereupon  he  was  sent  again    to    U^ 
Counter ;  but,  the  next  night,  the  bedell 
being  belter  adrised,  cryed,  « hang  out 
your  lanthomes  and  candell-liffht  I  hanff 
out  your  lanthomes  and  candell-light  r 
which  Maister  Hobson  at  last  did,  to  his 
great  com  mendacious :  which  cry  of  lan- 
thome and  candell-light  is  in  like  manner 
used  to  this  day." 

Here  it  may  appropriately  be  men- 
tioned that,  till  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, the  lamps  in  London  streets  were 
"few  and  far  between;"  and  that,  when 
the  moon  shone,  they  were  not  lighted  at 

*W-  J.  B ^n. 
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December  30.— Day  breaks 
Sun  rises 
—  sets     .    . 
Twilight  ends 


h.  n. 

5  59 
8  6 
3  54 
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Btumlbtt  81. 

81st  December  died  the  r^v.  Mr.  Mat- 
tinson,  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  curate 
of  Patterdale,  in  Westmoreland.  The 
fint  inftmt  he  christened,  after  he  obumed 
orders,  agreed  to  marry  him  when  she 
was  nineteen  years  old.  He  asked  her 
and  himself  in  the  church,  and  he  had 
by  her  one  sou  and  three  daughters, 
whom  he  married  in  his  own  church.  His 
stipend,  till  within  the  previous  twenty 
pean,  wes  only  £ia  per  ann.,  and  never 


reached  to  £20;  yet  o«C  of  this,  by  Hit 
help  of  his  good  wUib^  be  brought  up  theif 
four  children  well,  and  died  at  the  ag« 
of  eighty-three,  graodfather  to  eighteen 
children,  and  worth  £1000  sterling. 

Advices,  ah©  RsMAaKS — 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to  morrow  what 
you  can  do  to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  fbr  wnat  yo« 

can  do  yourself. 

3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  yoo 
have  it. 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want 
because  it  is  cheap;  it  will  be  dear  to  you. 

5.  Pride  costs  os  more  than  hunger, 
thirst,  and  cold. 

«.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten 

too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do 

willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  fam 
evils  which  have  never  happened. 

Old  Stowb,  tub  blder. 

The  following  is  a  cowr  of  the  will  of 
Thomas  Stowe,  father  of  the  celebrated 
historian  John  Stowe. 

» In  the  name  of  God  amen,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  God  1526,  the  last  day  of 
December,  f  Thomas  Stowe,  citixen  and 
tallow  chandler  of  London,  in  good  and 
hole  mynde,  thankes  be  to  our  Lord  Iho 
make  this  my  present  testament,  Fryrst  I 
beqnayth  my  soul  to  Jhu  Chri*,  and  to 
our  blessed  lady  seytit  Mary  the  virgin, 
&c.,  my  body  to  be  buryed  in  the  litilo 
•rrene  church  yard  of  the  pwrysse  of  aeynt 
Myghel  in  Comehyll,  betweene  the  crosse 
and  the  church  wall,  nigh  the  wall,  ae 
may  be,  by  my  Aither,  and  motheri  systers, 
and  brothers,  and  also  my  own  children©^ 

«  Alsoe  I  bequayth  to  the  hye  aulter  of 
the  foresaid  church  for  my  tythes  foi^eten 
12d.    Item  to  Ihus  brotherhcdde  12d.    I 
give  to  our  lady  and  seyntf  brotherhedde 
12d.  I  give  to  seynt  Cristopher,  and  seynt 
George,  12d.  Alsoe  I  give  to  the  seven 
aulters,  in  the  church  aforescyd,  in  the 
worship  of  the  seven  sacraments,  every 
year,  during  iii  years,  20d.    Item  ?.  «h : 
to  have  on  every  aulter  a  wacching  <»n- 
dell,  burning  from  vi.  of  the  clocke  Ull  it 
be  past  vii.,  in  worship  of  vii  sacraments ; 
and  this  candell  shall  begyne  to  buroe, 
and  to  be  set  upon  the  aulter,  upon  all- 
haloam  daye  tyfe  it  be  candlemas  day 
following;    and  it  shall  bee  w»Dchin| 
candle  of  viii  in  ihe  pound.  ^AUoe,  I 
give  to  the  broAerhedde  of  Clarks,  to 
drynke  20d.    Alsoe  I  give  to  them  tliat 
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•hall  barye  me  to  charch,  ertty  man  4d. 
AUoe,  I  gire  to  a  pore  man  and  woman^ 
every  Sunday  in  one  yeare.  Id.  to  say  v. 

1>rayers,  nosteis,  and  aves,  and  a  crede, 
or  my  soule.  Alsoe,  I  give  to  the  repa« 
rations  of  polls  (St.  Paul's  cathedral)  8d. 
Alsoe,  I  will  have  va.  inie  torches,  and  ii. 
of  seynt  Myghel,  and  ii.  of  seynt  Anne, 
and  ii.  of  seynt  Christopher,  and  ii.  of 
Ihns,  of  the  best  torches. 

<'  Alsoe,  I  bequayth  Thomas  Stowe  my 
Sonne  xx.  lb.  in  stuff  of  houshold,  as 
here  foUowith,  that  is  to  say,  my  grete 
melting  panne  withal  the  instruments 
that  belongelh  thereto. 

"Alsoe,  I  bequayth  my  sonne  Thomas 
▼i./.  xiii^.  i\ii.d,  in  plate  as  hereafter  fol- 
lowith,  that  is  to  say,  a  nut  of  syWer  and 
gylt  /Iiii  sh :  iiiid.  Item  a  pounced  piece 
weiiiig  vi.  ounces  and  more  xl  Item  a 
mass  of  pynt  xxvi  sh :  viiid.  Item  a  little 
maser  xiii.  sh.  iiiid.  Item  of  this  my 
present ,  testament  I  make  Elizabeth  my 
wife  mine  executrix,  and  Thomas  Stowe 
my  Sonne  my  overseer,  and  Mr.  Trendal 
as  a  solicitor  with  my  sonne  Thomas, 
and  he  to  have  fur  his  pains  x&h.*' 

This  will  is  extracted  from  the  office  of 
the   registrar  to  the  bishop  of  London. 

Tbs  Last  Day  of  tbe  Veae. 
[To  Mr.  Hone.] 

Sir, — Although  your  Every-Day  Book 
and  Year  Book  contain  a  great  variety  of 
very  interesting  matter,  yet  I  do  not  recol- 
lect reading  in  either  of  them,  an  account 
of  a  local  custom  with  which  I  became 
acouatBied  Ust  New  Year's  Day. 

On  the  last  day  of  tbe  old  year,  I  went 
^  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  friends  at  Cam* 
bridge,  and  in  the  evening  accompanied 
Uiem  to  a  dance,  where  we  tripped  it 
until  long  after  the  ringing  of  the  various 
church  belis^ad  announc^  the  com  ins  in 
of  the  new  jear ;  on  our  return  home  bite 
we  retired  to  rest,  not  a  little  fatigued^  but 
I  was  disturbed  about  seven  o'clock  by 
the  well  known  Good  Friday  cry  of  "  One 
a  penny,  buns !  two  a  'penny,  bims !  all 
hot  r'  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses, 
and,  in  fact,  I  rather  suspected  I  had  been 
dieaming,  and  so  I  dropped  off  to  sleep 
again.  •  At  last  I  made  my  appearance  at 
the  breakfast  table,  and  there,  among  oUier 
things  provided  by  my  kind  friends,  were 
some  *<  buns,'*  which  brought  to  my  re- 
collection what  I  had  heard  in  the  early 
part  of  the  morning.  Upon  enquiry,  1 
was  told  that  they  were  New  Years'  cakes 
— ^that  it  was  the  custom  at  Cambridge  to 
have  them  every  New  Year's  day,  and 


that  they  were  always  cried  and  sold  in 
the  streets  in  the  manner  of  buns  on  Good 
Friday ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
buns  were  not  crossed. 

I  understand  that,  on  Plough  Monday, 
the  country  folks  round  Cambridge  were 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  ploughs  Uirough 
the  streets  and  raising  contributions  to 
enable  them  to  keep  the  afternoon  as  a 
holiday.  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Robert  Megot. 

19,  BUckman-ttreet,  Sowthwaxfc, 
18th  March,  1831. 


Parish  Law. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  people  con- 
sult attornies  upon  affairs  which  are  not 
properly  matters  of  law,  and,  conse- 
quently, derive  no  other  advice  than 
would  be  given  by  any  persons  of  oidi- 
nary  common-sense  upon  such  affairs  of 
business.  Even  upon  legal  matters  the 
time  of  the  profession  would  be  much 
spared  if  a  little  more  knowledge  were 
gained  by  their  clients. 

There  are  a  few  law  books  whioh  every, 
housekeeper  should  possess ;  and,  chiefly,, 
an  excellent  work  on  "  Parish  Law  "  by 
John  Steer,  Esq.,  of  Chancery  Lane, 
barrister  at  law.  Mr.  Steer's  <' Parish 
Law,"  is  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
compendium*  of  the  laws  relaung  to 
churches,  ministers,  churchwardens,  over- 
seers, parish-clerks,  constables,  ves- 
tries, relief,  &c.  of  the  poor,  parish  and 
county-rates,  watching  and  lignting,  and 
all  the  various  affiurs  belonging  to  pa- 
rishes. To  parish  officers  in  particular, 
to  all  who  are  qualified  to  serve,  and  in 
general  to  every  parishioner,  this .  is  a 
most  valuable  book  of  reference ;  because 
the  law,  unon  every  point  connected  with 
parochial  duties  and  business,  is  so  plainly 
stated,  that  the  reader  is  enabled  to  come  to  i 
a  safe  decision  without  the  trouble  and 
expence  of  obtaining  professional  advice. 
It  has  a  very  copious  index,  and,,,  the 
statutes  and  cases  being  carefully  ci\ed, 
the  required  information  is  easily  obtained, 
and  the  autlioritles  may  be  relied  upon. 

Parishes. 
A  parish  is  that  circuit  of  ground  com- 
mitted to  one  parson,  vicar,  or  other  min- 
ister, having  .cure  of  souls  therein.  The 
boundaries  mostly  depend  upon  imme- 
morial custom;  and  hence,  in  most 
places,  perambulations  were,  and  are, 
made.  In  ancient  times,  these  processions 
were  made  with  banners  flymg,  hand- 
bells, lights,  and  other   pageantry  ;  and 
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oertfttn  ritet  were  performed  at  particu- 
lar places,  till  excesses  occasioned  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  confine  perambulations  to 
the  curate  and  substantial  parishioners. 
Each  parish  is  a  rectory,  vicarage,  dona- 
tive, or  perpetual  curacy.  Parishioners 
are  not  the  inhabitants  only;  for  non- 
resident occupiers  of  land  paying  paro- 
chial rates  are  also  parishioners.* 

A  Parish  Clerk. 
Mr.  Robert  Story,  a  living  self-edu- 
cated native  of  Northumberland,  by  dmt 
of  natural  ability  and  persevering  indus- 
try wrote  and  published,  at  an  early  age, 
a  poem,  called  "  Harvest  Home  ^  and 
a  few  years  afterwards  "  CravenBlossoros." 
Without  assistance,  he  acquired  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  languages  to  establish 
for  himself  the  deserved  reputation  of  a 
good  classical  acholar,  and  to  become  the 
master  of  a  respectable  school  at  Gar- 
grave,  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  village  he  is 
■bo  parish  cleit:.— Mr.  Story  says, 

Lmib,  next,  thai  I  am  pamk  clerk — 
A  ttoUe  office,  by  Su  Mark  I 
It  brings  me  in  six  gainemt  clear, 
Bctidee  H  cetera*,  eveiy  year. 
I  waive  my  Sunday  duty,  when 
I  give  the  solemn  deep  Amen ; 
Bxelted  then  to  breathe  alood 
The  heart-devotion  of  the  crowd. 
Eni  O  the  ion !  when  Chmtmao*«himee, 
Have  ushered  in  the  festal  times. 
And  sent  the  clerk  and  sexton  ronnd 
To  pledge  their  friends  in  draaghu  prufound. 
And  keep  on  foot  the  good  old  plan. 
As  only  Clerk  and  Sexton  can ! 
Nor  less  the  sport,  when  Easter  seee 
The  daisy  spring  to  deck  her  leas  ; 
Then,  claimed  as  dure  by  Mother  Churchy 
I  pluck  the  cackler  from  the  perch ; 
Or,  in  its  place,  the  shilling  clasp 
From  grumbling  dame's  slow  opening  gnsp. 
But,  Visitation-day  1  'tfe  thine 
Best  te  deserve  my  native  line. — 
Great  day  1  the  purest  hrighteat  gem. 
That  decks  the  lair  yean'  diadem. 
Grand  day  !  that  ioos  me  costless  dine 
And  cosdess  qntM  the  rosy  wine. 
Till  seven  church-wardens  doubled  seem. 
And  doubled  every  taper'a  gleam. 
And  I — triumphant  over  time. 
And  over  tune,  and  over  rhyme — 
Call'd  by  the  gay,  convivial  throng. 
Lead,  in  full  glee,  the  choral  song  ! 

The  preceding  lines  are  in  "  The 
Magic  Fountain  and  other  poems,"  a 
volume  by  Mr.  Siory  in  1839,  which 
likewise  contains  the  followmg  poem- 
extracted  here  as  applicable  to  the  season. 

*  Steer's  Parish  Law  . 


AvoTHBE  Year. 
Another  Year,  another  year, 
O  1  who  shall  see  another  year? 

Shalt  thou,  old  man  of  hoary  head. 

Of  eye-sight  dim,  and  feeble  tread  t 
Bxpect  it  not !     Time,  pain,  and  grief. 
Have  made  thee  like  an  aatonm  leaf. 
Ready,  by  blast  or  self -decay. 
From  iu  alight  hold  to  drop  away-— 
And  some  sad  mom  may  gild  thy  bier 
Long,  long  before  another  year  ! 

Another  year,  another  year, 
O  !  who  sh^  see  another  year  I 
— Shall  you,  ye  young  ?  or  you  ye  fair  1 
Ah  !  the  preaumptuous  thought  forbear ! 
Within  this  church-yard's  peaceful  boanda-^ 
Come,  pause  and  ponder  o*er  the  mounds ! 
Here  beauty  sleeps — that  verdant  length 
Of  grave  contains  what  once  was  atrengtb, — 
The  child — the  boy — the  man  are  here : 
Ye  may  not  see  another  year  I 

Another  year,  another  jev, 
0  I  who  shall  see  another  year  t 
— ^hall  /,  whose  burning  thirst  of  fian.t 
No  earthly  power  can  quench  or  tame  1 
Alaal  that  fa«imiag  thirst  may  soon 

Be  o  er,  and  all  beneatn  tbe  moon'— 
All  my  fine  visions,  fancy-wrought, 
And  all  this  vortex  whiri  of  thought — 
Ft    ever  ceaae  and  disappear. 
Ere  dawns  on  earth  another  year  I 


IMeemher  31. — Daybreaks.    . 

Sun  rises  • 
—  sea 
Twilight  ends. 


h.  m. 

5  59 
8  5 
3  55 

6  1 


Mr.  Edwin  Lees' «  Christmas,  and  Uie 
New  Year,"  concludes  with  this. 

Scene, 
The   clock  strikes   twelve,  and  the  Old 
Year  dies.     Boys  raise  his  body  on  a 
bier,  and  maidens  sing  the  following — 

Bring  the  last  December  roee, 
FrastMl  o'er  with  wintry  snows ; 
Let  the  fading  petals  faU 
O'er  the  Year's  funweal  palL 

From  the  wood  some  oa\  leaves  bring 
Tliat  were  green  in  early  spring  ; 
Scatter  them  about  the  bier 
Of  the  now  departing  Year. 

Let  the  bells  upon  their  wheels, 
Wh9e  our  fond  ideas  veer. 
Ring  the  solemn  midnight  peals, 
LingVing  for  the  dying  Year. 

Haik  !  the  peal  has  ceased  to  roll  ; 
Silence  reigns  ;  but  now  a  toll 
Breaks  upon  the  startled  ear, — 
Gone  for  ever  is  the  Year  I       " 
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A.  B.  C.  ftc»  Alphabet  lor  Bcgamen,  1416. 

Abclard  and  Eloba,  their  tomb,  &€•»  496. 

AecoQBt  keeping,  nee  d,  192. 

Acre,  the  landlord'e^  155f . 

Adam  and  Bre,  tea  gardeiu,  41,  911,  dl8« 

Adduoa,  leader  i&  a  bairiag-e«t«  1807. 

Adere,  Mr.  C,  on  hia  Paintingf  bj  old  mat- 

tare,  365 
Advent  in  Normandy.  1431. 
AdTertisements,  cnriona^  726,780,  880, 1047, 

1096,  1361. 
Advice,  to  a  son,  1196 ;  for  public  conduct, 

1170;    on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  1100; 
'  how  to  give  and  take,  192;  general,  1618. 
Age,  187. 

Aikman,  W.,  artiit,  693. 
Aitken,  John,  Jack  the  Painter,  449. 
Alarm  at  the  lut  eervice  in  St.  Michael'i, 

Crooked-lane,  484. 
Albemarle,  duke  of,  canoui  acconnt  of  hii  Ma 

battle  with  Van  Tromp,  649. 
— ->  carl  of,  hie  death  dreamed  of,  1486. 
Alchemieu  and  Alchemy,  32,  141,  229. 
Alchemy  and  Chemittry,  189. 
Alder  tree,  a  remarkable,  481. 
Alderman,  lines  to  an,  1338. 
All  Fool's  Bay,  origin  of,  402. 
All  Sainu,  All  Hallows,  1288. 

*  College,  M  aidftone,  878. 
All  Sonls,  1306. 

College,  Oxford,  88. 

Allan,  James,   the  NoithomMiland    piper, 

1348, 1873. 
Alliterative  advertisement,  1096. 
Almanao  makert,  117. 
Almanac*,  old,  their  abeoiditlei,  prices,  Iec. 

1364. 
— —  c|og,  87. 
Almond-tree  and  bees,  407. 
Alms-hoQsee,  old,  696. 
American  Indian  chiefs,  in  England,  487. 
Ancient  Yew-tree  at  Windleeham,  738. 
Ancients,  42. 
Ancre,  Marshal  d',  his  wife  eaecnted  for  a 

wiuh,  1566. 
Anderson,  Dr.,  Patrick,  123. 
Andrews,  Dr.,  Bean  of  Canterbury,  anecdote, 

921. 
—  of  Royston,  almanac-maker,  118. 
Anecdotea,  first  Bngliih  collection  of,  508. 
Angels  singing,  228. 
Angling,  fish>hooks,  the  best,  307  ;  Rev.  H. 

8.  Cotton's  curious  angling  book  described, 

1601. 

Song,  1607. 

Anglo-Saxon  art,  43. 


Animalcula  of  firest,  184. 

Anne's,  oueen,  farthings,  1072. 

Another  Tear,  1615. 

Answering  letters,  255. 

Apelles,  42. 

Apothecaries'  Garden,  Chelse|i,73. 

Appetites  and    pursuits,    187 ;    indnlgmoi*^ 

519. 
Apple  Florentine,  1596. 
April  Fool-day,  397 ;  verses,  398. 

shower,  497. 

Apropos  of  tain,  222. 

Ari>uthnot,  Br.  John,  248. 

Arch,  coronation  of  James  !.,  1057. 

Aigyle,  duke  of,  his  tailor,  710. 

Aimoiial  escutcheon  at  Croydon  palace,  722. 

AmuMur  worn  by  seijcants-at-law,  126. 

Arms,  royaly  1323. 

Arthur's  round  table,  161. 

Artist's  Card,  an,  vignette  upon,  1441. 

Arundel,  eazl  of,  temp.  Henry  Till.,  60* 

Ascot-heath,  1306. 

Ash  Wednesday,  168. 

Aspeeta,  10. 

Ass  sto^,  191. 

AMUBption  day,  oooit  eeremonies,  24. 

Atkinson,  Paul,  imprisoned  in  Huiet  castle, 

1194. 
Attomiee,  limited  by  act  of  pariiament,  126L 
Aurora  btfrealis,  29,  300. 
Austin,  his  landing  place,  1622. 
Autumn  characterised,  1883. 

evenings,  1027, 1144,  1164. 

dose  of,  1284. 

— ^  gale  I  a  song,  1 159. 

»— — ^— —  departure  of  exiles  in,  1076. 

Ayleston,  Ldceatcr,  exemplary  mini«t«r,  923. 

Babies  in  the  eyes,  896. 

Bacon,  Roger,  epistle  of,  427. 

Baphot,  manor,  Surrey,  738,  739. 

Bailey,  Mr.,  manager  of  the  Norwich  com- 

panv,  compiler  of  a  Birectory,  1569. 
Baker  Sy  Mrs.,  comedians,  1539. 
Ballard,  old  bookseUer,  1138. 
Balloon  Ascent,  Oamerin  and  Sowden,  769. 
Balls,  mother,  1479. 
Band,  clerical,  and  falling,  170. 
Bandy -ball,  1447. 
Banff  Superatitions,  1356. 
Bank  of  England,  1418. 
Baonockbum,  battle  of,  740. 
Barbara,  Cambridge,  1507,  last  Windsor. 
—  ■"■"  ■  bason,  754. 
Bargaina  in  witch-making,  156t. 
Barlow,  maker  of  repeating  watches,  S|4« 
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JHamM  chttrch»  Surrey,  1204. 

Baronty  their  asurpatioiMy  179. 

Bftrring-<nit  at  tcbool,  1306. 

Bartholnmow  fair,  cariuva  tract,  984. 

Baaing-hooae,  Hanta.,  aiege  of,  1 IM. 

Baakanrille,  Thomaa,  traveller,  499. 

Batcheloriaing,  358. 

Bath  prophecy  and  eolution,  383. 

Baxter,  W.,  liaguitt  and  aaUquaiy,  630. 

Bay-tree,  repeU  thunder,  1551. 

3ayn»rd9,  Surrey,  accoont  df,  9S0. 

Boar  the  bell,  1097.       , 

Becket,  Archbishop,  outnltted,  176  ;  death  of, 

806. 
Beckford,  aid.,  penury  and  pfofbaion  of,  189. 
tfcd,  goixig  to,  rule  on,  128 ;  charm,  1473. 

straw,  ladies,  814. 

Beef  to  be  stolen,  35$. 

Beer-flip,  62. 

Bees,  best  method  of  oidering,  260,  Vff, 

Bell,  tbe,  a  prise  £Dr  hone-racitfg,  1097. 

Bell  of  Arragon,  by  Collins,  7l)B. 

Bells,  at  Worcester,  &c.,  452,  1488« 

■  LoquaciouA,  453. 

— ^—  music  of,  227,  547.  _ 

Belun,  or  Beltein  fires,  871,  Ice.,  1599. 

Ben  Tyrrell's  pies  for  the  asdtei,  267. 

Bended  bow,  the,  1523. 

Berghem  and  Boih,  painters,  1443. 

Berkley  castle,  Gloucester,  Bdward  U.'na-r 

dered,  1116.  ^  .  .     , 

Bermudas,    emigrants  'f6r    toucieiioa  >*ce, 

1207. 
Bernard,  father,  110. 

a.,  Ffftnch  flfnancier,  96. 

Bernard!.  J.,  state  prisoner  forty  VM**.'nn. 

Berners,  Ijord,  translator  of  Froissart,  i'l61. 

Beryl  for  cuY^juring  spirits,  1559. 

Betley,  Staff.>  window  there,  526. 

Betrothing  customs,  1050. 

Bible  and  key,  a  divination,  254. 

Bickerstaffe,  rev.  W.,  philanthropist,  933. 

Bigg,  John,  the  Binton  hermit,  499. 

Bigotry  and  tolerance,  826. 

Billet  sawing,  75. 

Bindley,  Mr.,  book-coUeetor,  443. 

Btichington  church,  Kent,  1455. 

Birding.  1030. 

Birdmeadow,  Walter  of  the,  390. 

Biid-month,  536. 

——song,  1114.  ^ 

Bfails  of  passage,  382  i  Ugh  flight,  414. 

.— .-  flown  in  honor  of   the   French  kiiig« 

1256. 

egga  htmg-up,  unlucky,  253. 

Birmingham,  old  coaches,  1048;  ^tm  TaMy 

994. 
Bishop,  a  drink,  1 14. 

■  ■        In  the  pan,  115. 

,      ■  and  his  clerks,  1234. 
Blkick's  the  white  of  my  eye,  890. 
Blackbird,  the,  to  rear,  748. 
Blackwall,  plough  tavern,  in  winter,  226. 
.  prince  of  misnJe  at,  350. 

Blandyi  miss,  poisons  her  father  with  love 

powder,  1440. 


Blase,  bishop,  1202. 
Bleeding,  gratis,  731. 
— —  of  the  murdered,  1180,  1183. 
Blencowe,  W.,  decypherer,  779. 
■  sir  John,  judge,  ibid. 

Blindneso,  250, 617  ;  Milton's,  1143. 
Blood-lettng  at  spring  and  fall,  1257. 
BToomsbiiry  choich  steeple,  1311. 
Blunham,  Beds.,  wheat-sowing  cnstom  aad 

'goodiAg.  15915. 
Boar's-hesBd  aong,  149^  ;  iiAdd^teBrot,i603. 

taverii,  Bastchea|f,  1431. 

Bohemia,  expulsion  of  the  Bipdnia   firatti, 

IWS. 
Bois  Je'Bonldgne,  May  trete,  528. 
BoToyiie'i,  Anne,  Lament,  1231. 
Bolion  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  1311. 
Bonner,  bishop,  1043. 
Bonnivard,  de,  fMtriot  of  Chillon,  419. 
Booksy  licenmng,  66. 
Bookielleiis,  old,  681';    of  LiMe    Brita», 

1133. 
Boots,  Oxford  D.D.  made  in  114. 
Border-gathering,  a^  1373. 
Botliwell,  eaxl,  kills  sir  W.  Stewart,  89&. 
Bottle,  j^at,'95. 

conjurer,  93,  839. 

Bowman,  Robert,  of  Irlibing,  m  Culltie,  long 

liver,  723. 
Boxley,  Kent,  visit  to,  624 ;  abbey,  239. 
My  of  B^mond,  1319. 
Bradbury,  rev.,  Thomas,  dtssenfer,  1065. 
Bruihwtate,  rev.  Mr.,  of  Oaitislo,  loi^  liver, 

1485. 
Branston  and  Wright's  wood -engravings,  64» 

1056. 
Bread -making  charm^  1549i 
Bridal  colors,  1054. 
Bridhurst,  Kent,  638. 
Briefs,  764.. 

Btiony,  used  in  witchcraft,  15€T. 
Brighton  character,  209. 
Bristol,  398  ;  Blaik  Joh^  of,  315. 
British  Museum,  73, 1437. 
Britton,  T.,  mtisieal  small^Ml  mah,  1064. 
Brom&eld,  Camb.,  ahrove>tide  sports,  l53. 
Bromley,  Kent,  Jamea  II.  ptodauned  at.  169. 
Biown,  Tom,  247. 

of  Bland's  re^em,  736. 

■      Betty,  a  drink,  267. 
Browiues,  1531. 
Bruce  Castle, Tottenham,  111. 
Buccleugh,  bloody  hall  of,  790. 
Buckeatone'is  pound,  1305. 
Buckingham,  witty  duke  of,  ll48. 
fiun&nch,  the,  to  rear,  318. 
Bungay,  friar,  437. 

Banyan,  John,  preacher,  of  Slatow,  977. 
Bnrgoyne,  Sir  Roger,   Isnils  teqnoathad  %b^ 

1598. 
Barns,  R.,  his  tnnff-box^  630  ;  tavern,  lift. 
Busby,  Dr.  R.,  schoolmaatJer,  434. 
Busineas-letter,  303. 
Butter  charms,  1550, 1555. 
— — ^—  of  witches,  1563. 
Bus.,  1.515. 
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Byron**  death-place  ^i  MiMclooghi,  li^^. 
larevell  to  T.  Moore,.Utiai^d^  147:6. 

Cade,  Jack,  beh«adit  tbe  lairytn,  U6' 
Calais,  ships  formshed  at  the  ficfa  o^  1^29. 
Calmer,  M.,  a  Jew  presents,  to  a  living,  1213. 
Calstoek  Churoh-yard,  Cornwall,  epid^h,  8^. 
CambcrwcU,  trees  at,  433— eflSgy  at,  9jl4. 
Cambridge,   265  ;  bookseller,  68$  ;  4w«lMn* 

1507  ;  castomy  1613 ;  mayor  pf;CAipNtdC« 

proclaims  Stoarfaiidge  fair,  1546> 
Camden,  W.,  536. 

Candlemas  Day,  24,  ^S9,  ^^ 

Canning's  tomb  at  Bristol,  298 ;  thipa,  .t29p. 
Canons,  Middlesex,  aceonni  el,  222. 
Canterbury  cathednl,  43  ;  ancient  mnUwny, 

tree,  921. 
Cardinal,  a  drink,  116. 
Carew,  T.,  poet,  214, 
Carey,  Harry,  dramatist,  llfiS* 
Carnation  and  insects,  780. 
Carnival,  49. 

Carrera,  chess-player,  vision  of,  561 
Carter,  Mr.,  bookseUer,  &c.,  Bxtler,  1469. 
Carving,  1268. 
Castles  described,  177. 
Cascades  in  summer,  901  • 
Catacombs  of  Paris,  436. 
Cats  me-wing  and  coagliing,  252. 
Cattle,  charms  against  bewitching  them,  8X8. 
Caxton  apprenticed,  1337  ;  hisBook  of  Chess, 

566,583. 
Celtic  worship,  870. 
Chain-links  of  pot  in   chimney,  to  cliarm, 

1553. 

Chairs,  143,  145,  252,^1364.  ^y.^ 

Chancellor's  mace  stolen,  295. 

Chancery-suit  for  a  tobacco-box,  1575. 

Chandos,  great  dnke  of,  992. 

Chappel,  John,  clerk  of  Morley,  181 

Characters  in  almanacs,  9. 

-  of  four  nations,  1389. 

Characts,  1586. 

Charades,  riddles,  &c.,  428. 

Charity,  128  ;  and  wealth,  922. 

Charles  I.,  divination  by,  1452 ;  his  death 
122. 

II.  revelf,  49  ;  his  death,  159 ;  pro- 
fligacy of  his  court,  160,  164;  witty  dia- 
logue with  Rochester,  167;  his  character, 
168  ;  dress,  173 ;  dogs,  174 ;  sings  with 
D'Urfey,  246  ;  purchases  Oliver's  pictures 
of  his  widow  for  an  annuity,  and  stops  it, 
555  ;  patronizes  Gibbon  the  sculptor,  906. 

—  y.,  emperor,  at  Winchester,  163. 

Lewis,  prince,  of  Bohemia,  1078. 


Charlton  church,  Kent,  1137. 
Charms,  216,  377,  1549,  1586. 
Charter-house,  1463  ;  allowances,  1464. 
Cheeks  burning,  a  sign,  252. 
Chelsea,  Botanic  Garden,  73, 
Cheltenham  cot^urer,  830. 
Chemistry,  historical  article  on,  189. 
Cherry-pasties,  1203. 
Ohortsey,  Surrey,  and  its  farthing,  1071. 


Cheahunt,  ;aerl?t,  oJ,d  oa^,  1598.      ^,    ^^ 

Chess-play,  fl»j9Jlh  Wfi  authoifs,  271,  dW 
to  594. 

CJMster  stage  ip  Londpp*  old,  ^68. 

Chetham,  Humphrey,  79* 

Chichester,  eart^uake  at,  14^4. 

Child  reading,  and  children,  225. 

Chilc^ipod  and  manhood,  353. 

Children,  our  likenesi  to,  498  ;  their  medita* 
tions,  903  ;  are  near  to  nature,  1442  ;  what 
if  they  do  not  cry  when  christened,  253. 

ifi  the  wood,  63. 

Chillon,  castle  of,  and  its  prisoner,  417. 

Clttttefe  tea-man's  ^hop-bHl,  1583. 

Chiromancy,  1519. 
Chouans,  origin  of  the  term,  183. 
Christ's  birth  day,  time  of,  disputed,  1511. 
Christening,  sumptuoos,  278  ;  charme,  613  ; 

a  mock-ehristening,  1544. 
Christian  IT.  of  Denmark,  revols  and  intoxi- 
cates with  James  I.,  831. 
Christianity,  1073. 

Christmas  customs,  merriments,  and  other 
usages,  verses,  &c.,  36,  55,  127|  1110, 
1412, 14fi9,1461, 1493, 1495, 1496,  li^. 

.wolves,  1510. 

Chrystal  for  conjuring  spirits,  1560. 

Church«t,  cost  jof,  built  by  Wren,  245. 

Chum,  shouting  the,  1065. 

Clarges  Street,  building  of,  1164. 

Clay,  Hercules,  of  Newark,  301 . 

C)em«<nt,  St.,  festival  of  hatceis,  1 366. 

Clock,  a  curious,  956. 

Clophill,  Bedfordshire,  783. 

Cock's  stride,  224. 

Cock-fighting  challenge,  alarming,  384. 

Coffin,  use  of  a  bit  of,  253. 

Coin,  bent,  in  a  purse,  253. 

Coke  upon  Littleton,  verses,  1181. 

Cold,  75  ;  feet  and  heart,  128. 

Cole,  Rev.  W.,  his  MSS.,  869. 

Collins,  William,  poet,  712. 

CoUop  Monday,  150.. 

Colt,  a  charm  for  lieniing,  1549. 

Combe  Abbey,  Warwickshire,  pictures  there, 

1079. 
Come  to  me,  my  Love  1  1376. 
Commons,  house  of,  order  excluding  lawyer*, 
126  ;  the  speaker  rebuked,  216  ;  members' 
zees,  oifv,  799* 

Complaint,  a  strange,  364. 

Conjugal  felicity,  1055. 

Conjurers,  1557. 

Conscience,  1065  ;  rights  of,  1074. 

Contented  man's  morice,  852. 

Contentment,  686,  1064. 

Convivial  sayings,  1514. 

Cooke,  Henry,  profligate  artist,  1371. 

Corns,  to  cure,  by  sympathy,  233. 

Cornish  Midsummer  fires,  1580. 

Cornwall,  last  earl  and  counuss  of,  1 330. 

Coronation  stone,  1434* 

Corpse*candles,  1279. 

Cotton,  rev.  Henry  S.,  his  angling  Lo«)V.«, 
I      1606. 
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CovinglOB,  lord  of  Mwios,  Bdiabwgb,  699. 
Connting  hobnaib,  catUag  itickt,  kc.,  in  the 

Exchequer,  1150. 
Coantry  life  aod  nuuuMn,  105,  ItO,  634, 

664,  940,  1518  ;  lairt,  117t. 
Courteuey,  Abp.,  his  tomb,  574. 
Cowper,  hii  walks  at  Olney,  1489. 

■         earl,  lord  high  chancellor,  1181. 
Cows,  charms  for,  1550^  1565. 
Cradles,  401. 
Cranes,  19, 1157. 
Creation  of  the  son  and  moon,  TCB. 
Creeling,  1051. 

Cromwell,  O.,  petition  to,  and  answer,  891. 
•— — ,  Richard,  compliment  to,  1181. 
Croeby  Hall,  prince  of  miamle  at,  547. 
Crow,  defeats  a  hawk,  554  ;  a  mock  cantata, 

1554. 
Crown  jewels  temp.  Charles  I.  sold,  855. 
Croydon-palace,  7tt. 
Cnekows,  516. 
Codgels,  I5f  5. 

Cnmberland,  Christasasn  i,  1499. 
Canning  men,  4f5. 
Caps,  56. 

Cariosities,  nnheaid  of,  491, 1488. 
Cartis,  W.,  botanist,  account  of,  786. 
Costom,  the  oldest,  11. 
C-      a,  W.  lines  by  S.  H.  8.  to,  998. 
Csartoryska,  princess,  145. 

Daisies,  760. 

Dance  on  the  Oreen,  1118. 

Dancing,  Tillage,  1086. 

Dapifer,  19. 

Daveaant,  16. 

David's,  St.,  Day,  965, 1592. 

Days,  lacky,  &c.,  61 1 ;  names  of,  1588. 

Decyphering,  779.  * 

Dead  body,  to  prerent  dreaming  of  one,  955. 

Death,  preservadons  from,  1081, 1598, 1455, 

watch,  894. 

Dee,  Dr.,  his  stone  fmr  consulting  spirits,  1560. 

De  Foe,  Daniel,  account  of,  505. 

Da  la  Motte,  W.  A.,  of  Sandhurst,  artist, 

▼ignette  of  his  card,  1449. 
De  la  Place,  M.,  schoolmaster,  501. 
Deptford,  Kent,  1155. 
Derby,  carl  of,  died  of  supposed  witchcraft, 

1566. 
Desaguliers,  Dr.  i.  T.,  natural  philosopher, 

951. 
Dettingen,  a  soldier's  exploit,  796. 
DotU's  seat  at  Yarmouth,  954. 
Day  of  Algieis  assassinated,  1459. 
Dictionary,  anecdotes  of  Johnson's,  1045. 
Didsbury  Wakes,  Lane,  958. 
Disenchantment  of  a  sorcersr,  1567. 
Diataff.spinning,  1515. 
'»,  St.,  day,  57. 
DiTeraions  at  court,  temp.  Charles  II.,  888. 
Dirination,  soTeral  species  of,  1518. 
Divining  Rod,  1587. 
Dobson,  W.,  painter,  aecount  of,  910. 
Doctor,  a  drink,  114, 


Doddridge,  judge,  151T. 
Doggerell  inscription  near  Potton,  l59f 
D<^  howling,  a  foreboding,  959. 
Dole-bread  on  All-haUowa  day,  1988. 
Don,  a  pointer,  1949. 

Saltero's  Museum,  Chelsea,  1459. 

Dore,  Mary,  parochial   witch  of  Baauliew^ 

1567. 
Dorking  chosch,  Stirrey,  545. 
Dorrington  Play-garths,  Line,  98^ 
Dorsetshire  customs,  1179. 
Dowie's  TuTem,  Edinboigh,  llf  1. 
Dream,  a,  realiiod,  I486. 
Dress,  190, 191 ;  extravagance  in,  685. 
in  England,  temp.   Bis.,  99,  569; 

Jaases  I.,  579  ;  Charles  II.,  169;  W.  and 

Mary,  457  )  Anne,  475  ;  George  L,  710. 
Drumlanrig  caiitle,  791. 
Drinking,  114,  168 ;  wisfoms  in  Bdinbuigli, 

1191  to  1159 ;  exceasive,  1406;  fiatal  eC 

fecu  of,  1995. 
-^—  Song,  1159  ;  vessels,  56. 
Drunkards  in  Chancery,  1995. 
Dublin,  munificent  benefactions  to,  968. 
Duel,   Jeffery  Hudson's.  17;    D'Urfey  and 

Belle's,  947;  Lord  Mohun's,  1555. 
Dumb  creation,  a  word  for  the,  619. 
Dundas,  lord  president,  704. 
Duttstan,  lady,  relict  of  Sir  Jeffery,  1599. 
D*Urfey,  Tom,  946. 
Dwarfs,  18,  65, 1477. 
Dyer,  sen.  and  jun.,  booksellers^  Exeter,  1469. 

Bagleaham,  Benfrewshire,  PoUok's  birth- 
place,  1090. 

Estr-rings  worn  by  men,  1088. 

Ban  tingling,  a  sign,  959. 

Barthquakes  in  Sussex,  Bte,,  1444 ;  Badnor- 
shire,  118  *,  Syna  951. 

Bastcheap,  Roman  remains  found  near,  879. 

Easter,  560  ;  Monday,  561. 

Bast  Hempaiead,  Berks,  manorial  custom, 
1599. 

— ~-  India  Company,  origin  of  the,  1997. 

Eclipses  in  1659,  509. 

Economy,  1611. 

— —  —  and  epicurism,  197. 

Bdgar,  John,  remarkable  deliverance,  541. 

Edinburgh,  king's  birth-day  celebiation,  665  ; 
fatal  reneontre,  895;  lords  of  Session, 
699  ;  Lamiteia,  1047 ;  golf  match  with  the 
duke  of  Yoik,  1448  ;  fuddling,  1046  ;  old 
taverns  and  their  customers,  1191 ; 
drunken  lawyers,  1194 ;  old  houses,  195  ^ 
<^eeasbeny  house,  791 ;  booths,  1150 } 
goldsmiths,  1151 1  an  old  M.  P.  mode  of 
lodging  his  family,  ibid ;  old  houses  in  the 
West  Bow,  1569 ;  W.  Gcikie,  artist,  865  ; 
ftc. 

Editorship,  460.  '^ 

Edmund,  St.,  king  and  martyr,  1589. 

Education,  early  mode  of,  9fo4. 

Edward  the  confessor's  aims,  99* 

■  II.  murdered,  1116. 

Bgelshaas,  Wells,  printer  and  author,  684. 
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Bft-duMe  at  Ucmeht  fair,  961. 

—  flip,  pointy  6t. 

B^letfieldf  foander,  Qaten't  college,  Oxford, 
685. 

Bight  yean,  a  remembraaee  of,  1461. 

Elephant  exhibitaoBi  968. 

BU-ihou,  I5d4. 

Elizabeth,  queen,  coronation,  91  ',  visited  by 
a  prince  of  miirule,  351  ;  at  Waiwiead 
May  gamee,  527  ;  death,  361 ;  euppoted  to 
have  been  bewitched,  1566  ^  cnrious  por- 
trait of,  364. 

■  queen  of  Bohemia,  1074. 
■      princcM  of  Bohemia,  1078. 

Bbtow  church,  Bedford*.,  975. 

fair,  flies  at,  1595. 

'Eltham,  walk  to,  6S. 

Bmbradag,  1118. 

Bnchanteif,  1558. 

Boglith,  the,  character  of,  1A5T 

Bngravii^  of  animals,  1037. 

Bnoch,  book  of,  75. 

Bphemcron,  the,  1097. 

Bpiphany,  43^ 

Bpitaphs,  eS3,  916,  113S,  1403. 

Erasmus,  1S66. 

Bton  tf  oniem,  accounts  of,  596  to  608  ;  king's 
birth-day  fete,  668  ;  election  Saturday, 
894  ;  shrove  Monday,  147  ;  eccentric 
laureate,  1345. 

Evans,  a  harper,  temp.  Charles  II.  165. 

Evelyn,  J.,  his  tomb  and   inscription^  944 ; 
his  diary  preserved,  1343. 
'      R.  his  seat  in  Surrey,  9«9. 

Evergreens,  ff8. 

Every- day  lesson,  633. 

Evil  speaking,  1374.  ' 

Eugene,  prince,  453. 

Example,  good  and  ill,  191. 

Exchange,  royal,  gates  shut.  If  S. 

Excrdae  and  recreation,  1408. 

Exeter  custom,  636 ;  William  III.  steys  there 
on  landing,  1316  ;  countess  Weir,  1353  ^ 
mannerSi^  4cc.,  fifty  years  ago«  1465. 

Extravagance  reproved,  244. 

Eye-itching,  a  sign,  25S. 

Face-painting,  170. 

Pacers,  1131. 

Fairies,  1526  to  1536  j  charms  against,  1553. 

Fairy-rings,  1534. 

Falconry  of  the  French  king,  1234. 

Familiars,  imps,  &c«,  1562. 

Fandango,  a  Spanish  dance,  835. 

Farthlng-loaf  day  at  Kidderminster,  746. 

Farthings,  1072. 

Fico,  the,  1086. 

Fig-tree,  planted  by  cardinal  Pope,  918. 

Fillan's  (St.)  BeU,  1488. 

Finding  and  losing,  1600. 

Fin^perra's  Pax,  321. 

Fire-engines,  1000. 

Fish,  huge,  1001 ;  occult  virtues  of,  1433. 

FisUng  spiritualized,  1603. 

Fitzosbome,  William,  19. 


Fitswilliam,  lord,  bequest  to  Cambridge,  169. 

Flagellation,  806. 

Flaxman*s  chessmen,  559,  591,  lee 

Fleet  marriages,  696. 

Flips,  61. 

Flitton,  Bedf.,  poem  and  topographical  notea« 

947. 
Flockhart's,  Mrs.,  tavern,  Bdinburgh,  1196. 
Flowers,  759. 
Flying  Dutchman,  958. 

— witches,  1564. 

Fools,  65  ;  of  the  morris-danot,  849. 

Foote,  Samuel,  95. 

Fobbing  parsonage,  Essex,     ISW. 

Fonthill  abbey  bvmt,  189. 

Form  and  formality,  191. 

Fortune  tellers,  1560. 

Fountayne,  rev.  John,  schoolmaster^  501« 

Fox,  right  hon.  C.  J.,  1182. 

— —  hunting,  first  day  of,  1206. 

Frampton,  W.  T.,  sportsman,  610, 1244. 

Frandiam,  John,  ■aathemafidan,    Norwich* 

'1289. 
Frank,  Br.  Johnson's  man,  1044. 
Franklin,  Br.  Benj.,  one  of  his  tricks,  477. 
Frederic,  1b^  of  BohemU,  1074,  1077. 
-^—  flRry,  prince  of  Bohemia,  107B» 
Froissart's  Chronicle,  1161. 
Froet,  animalculsB  in^  184. 
Fros^  weather,  a  walk  in,  106. 
Fuller,  Will,  impostor,  734. 
Funeral  customs,  858. 
— — —  of  an  eccentric  farmer,  155. 
Oainsborough,  694. 
Garden,  its  uses,  520. 

Gardenstone,  lord  of  Session,  Edinburgh,  703. 
Gardiner,   D.  D.,  Samuel,  description  of  his 

rare  "  Booke  of  Angling  1606,''  1603. 
Oargrave,  Yorks.,poct  and  parish-cleric,  1614. 
Gariands.  709,  1204. 

Gassendi's  adventure  with  a  sorcerer,  1567. 
Gay,  J.,  at  Edinburgh,  796. 
Georgo  I.,  his  economy,  189  ;  death,  710. 
— —  II.,  his  statue  at  Greenwich,  1491. 
III.,   birth-day,    663 ;    sayings    of, 

701  ;  death,  120. 

lY.  patronage  of  an  old  woman,  212. 

German  masters,  355. 

— — —  watch-songs,  655. 

Ghost  story,  102. 

Gibbon,  verses  written  in  his  history,  1182. 

'—  Grinlin,  sculptor,  account  of,  908. 

Gibsou,  Richard,  martyr,  1043. 

Gypsies,  1480,  1561  ;  funeral,  915. 

Gluttony,  310. 

Goat,  he,  at  the  mast-head,  a  eham,  1555. 

Go'1,  1446. 

Goldfinch,  the,  to  rear,  1112, 

Golf,  1447. 

Gcod  Friday,  355. 

Good-man*3  croft,  the,  1552. 

—  sense,  128  ;  living,  776  ,  life,  1170. 

Goose,  1147. 

Gracechurch-strcct,  coronatiou  arrh  in,  105F. 

Graham,  George,  ^I'atchmakrr,  314. 
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GraM,  itrrffed  in  cboicbM,  596. 

Qnj*%  Ian,  wvelt,  49,  StT  tp  351. 

Oreamdien,  761. 

Groom  poiter,  25,  49,  60,  557. 

Giotto  in  a  London  collar,  193. 

Guildford,  lord  keopcr,  377. 

G^ianott,  R.,  473. 

Haarlem,  688  ;  organ,  689. 

Hackney -marah  mill,  for  boiing  cannon,  307. 

Hagbnt,  harqaebnao,  1030. 

Hatlei,  lord  of  aeSMon,  Bdinburgb.  703. 

Hair,  169  ;  hair^trioK  puffi,  1506. 

Haiiy  people,  what  bom  to,  253. 

Hale,  sir  M.,  hU  ralea,  1497* 

HalMioliday,  a,  in  Kent,  1134. 

penny,  1072. 

Haltera,  collection  of,  505. 

Halves.  1600. 

Hamper,  WUliaai,  antiquary,  1378. 

Hampeuad,  private  weddingi  at  8lon  chapel* 

1049. 

'  road,  47. 
Handel,  anecdote  of,  501. 
Hand-futing,  1050. 
Handeel,  954,  1526. 
Hand-wheel  spinning,  1329.        # 
Hanging  jndge,  the,  614. 
Harnett,  armour,  127. 
Hanington't,  tir  John,  Kew  yean*  gift,  tl. 
Harrit,  oigan-bailder,  180. 
Harrop.  Joaeph,  bookteller,  Manchetter,  663. 
Harvett-home  tapper,  he,,  1065,  1069>  1172, 

1595. 
Hattel,  Phebe,  «<  a  jolly  old  fellow,"  209. 
Haatingi,  Wanan,  fait  preaeata  to  the  queen, 

401. 
Hats,  1386  ;  ladiet',  169,  171. 
Haunted  houaet,  1559. 
Hawkins,  tir  John,  1206. 
flawkt  and  hawking,  275,  534,  609,  1233, 

1246. 
Hawthorn  cultivation,  534. 
Hay-making,  1172. 

Haslitt,  William,  notice  of  him,  and  hit  me- 
moirs by  hit  ton,  1102. 
Health  in  old  age,  1261. 
Heame,  Thomat,  antiquary,  705,  1581. 
Heart-breakert,  170. 
^—    of   Mid   Lothian,   fatdaation   of  the 

work,  225. 
Helmett  to  funeral  efBgiet,  914. 
Henry  II.  outwiu  Becket,  176  j  flagellated, 

806. 
...^^  v.,  his  cradle,  401. 

» "VII.,  hit  coronation  prooe8tiont,1274. 
VIII.,  licentet  learned  clerks  to  see 

and  command  spirits  and  build  chnrcbeSj 

425  ;  died,  120. 
Henry,  prince,  son  of  Jamoi  I.,  15. 
-« IV.  of  France  flagellated  by  proxy^ 

80^. 
Herba  clavorum,  1550. 
Herbert,  jndge,  his  bad  advice  to  James  If., 

755. 

Herealaneum,  22. 


Hereford  monif-dantf  of  old  Stoa,  83d. 
Herman,  John,  donor  to  Bwnmt  Coldfield, 

533 
Hermetic  edence,  141. 
HettoBy  Middletex,  tlirov«-tide,  151. 
Herwy,  Blic.,  abbett  of  Ebtow,  978. 
Hickea,  Dr.  Geo.,  1184;  John,  ibid. 
Hiffeman,  Paul,  anecdote  of,  864. 
High  Jinks,  1131. 
Highworth,   Ozlbrdihire,  giptey  fnaeral   at, 

915. 
Hind't-head  ioa^  Atcot,  1319. 
Historical  pietnret  untatitlying,  1441. 
History  of  England,  published  gratis,  684. 
Hob  or  nob  t  1514. 
Hobby-hone  of  the  morrie-daaoe,  860. 
Hocua-pocaa,  Hicciua-doctias,  1477. 
Hogarth  ornaments  a  tobacco  box,  1572. 
Hollar's  View  of  Baaing-house,  1193. 
HoUyroore,  capt.,  died  on  the  day  £oMlold, 

1339. 
Holt,  sir  John,  215. 
Homes  of  England,  768. 
Hommecastle,  Wozoet.,  txeature  fbnnd  there, 

859. 
Honthoret,  G.,  painter,  teachea  the  palatian 

family,  1074. 
Hooke,  Robert,  hit  impr(Hred  wntchw,  314. 
Hooping-cough,  eoptt  for  it,  253U 
Horace,  ttansa  of,  anng  at  a  ftmeral,  549* 
Home,  bithop,  283. 
Horte  and  lamb.  Inner  Temple,  ll3k 
— —  man,  advertisement,  981. 

•  diteatet,  charm  for,  1549. 

— — manahip,  538. 

racing  eatabliBhed»  1097. 

fair,  Stourbridge,  1543. 

loet,  952, 1526. 

to  make  them  fall  oflT,  1551. 


— — -  thoelng,  to  help,  1550. 

Hour  glattea  in  coffiis,  704. 

fiottseleek  on  cottages  to  repel  lightning,  l!>59l. 

Howard,  lady  Mary,  1262. 

Howe't,  lord,  Tictory,  619. 

Howell,  L.,  nonjuror,  hit  emel  tenteace,  85f  • 

Howitt's  Book  of  the  Seasons,  259. 

Httckt,  W.,  M.P.,  brewer  to  the  household, 

1311. 
Huddleston,  father,  16,  1039. 
Hudson,  Jellery,  16,  999. 
Hull  tedTal,  401. 
Hunter's  song,  1206. 
Huntsmen,  bewitched,  15^. 
Huntingdon's,  eaxl  of,  new  year's  gih,  20. 
Husband  and  wife,  parting  epbtles,  208. 
Hush  !  hush  1  awful  sounds,  303. 
Hutton,  William,  antiquary,  1114;  eietracta 

from   his  unpublished  MS  3.,    1115  ;    hia 

visiU  to  places  in  London,  1417  to  1424, 

1437  to  1440. 
Huygens's  improved  watches,  314. 
Hydon  Hill,  Surrey,  939. 
Hyena,  his  wonderftil  properties,  494. 
Hypochondria,  1214. 
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Idlenewy  ^t» 

Hi  Maj-day,  a  garland,  &S4. 

Illaminatioo,  ^or  pj^fce  with  France,  467. 

hnaget  of  petsonfi^  for  b^witchizig  them  to 

l^atli,  1565. 

lacbbald,  Mn.,  at  Stooifmdge  fair^  1539; 

Imagination,  dangers  of,  7S0. 

Indecision  of  character,  213. 

Indisoretip^,  1509* 

Indolence,  19:S(. 

Insects,  7^,  78Q,  109(7. 

Invisibility,  to  effect,  1432. 

Irish  senrant's  dialogue,  222  ;  inventory,  255 ', 

cwtoms,  310,  311,  1608. 
Isaiah,  Book  of  the  Ascension  of,  75. 
"  -  martyrdom  oj^  76* 

Jacklin,  John,  poet  and  shaver,  Camhrid|;e. 
1505. 

Jackson,  a  murderer,  the  chann  he  wore,  1586 

James  I.,  his  cradle  and  diair,  401 ;  how  ad- 
dressed on  his  accession,  4^9 ;  frightened, 
49 ;  revels  and  intoxicates  with  the  king 
of  Denmark,  831  ;  his  daughter  Eligabeth 
mairied  to  the  elector  palatine,  1074 ;  his 
death,  379. 

II.,  omens  concerning,  1404  j  his  de- 
cline and  fall,  755. 

Jefferies,  Id.  chanc,  a  mosical  umpire,  181. 

,  E.  \V,,  finds  treasure,  860. 

Jennings,  Sir  John,  admiral,  1491* 

Jf  w,  a,  ceremonies  on  excc\;^ting,  1384. 

Jews'  harp,  played  by  fools,  65. 

Jegrel,  bishop,  nreadies  againat  witchcraft, 
1565. 

Joan  of  Arc,  hmiouis  to  her  kindred,  638. 

J<^n,  king,  his  palace  near  Toten-hall,  47. 

Johnson,  I>r.  S.,  his  diction^,  &c.,  1043. 

Jones,  Thoma«  Mount,  immortalised ,  310. 

Jordan,  Afar.,  a^n.  and  jun.,  organ  bnildexs, 
180. 

Jordane,  Margery,  the  wifch  of  Bye,  1565. 

Karnes,  loql  qf  Seaaion,  Edinburgh,  702. 
^•ith,  R^y.  George,  Fleet  and   May   F  ai 


we^^ing-paraon,  596* 
229. 


Kellerman. 


alchemiat  of  Lilly,  Herta, 


.    i  <"> 


K^n,  i>wh9p,  1^. 

Kennet,  White,  1184. 

Kent,  John,  pariah  clerk  ^f  St.  AlbtJ^'i^  1079. 

K^ntiah  cuatofpa,  3^1,  375. 

Ker  of  Keraland,  j.,  a  apy,  8^. 

Kem-aupper,  1P65. 

Keyaon  qhiyrcb,  ^edforda.,  fall  from  ateeple^ 

1406.  

KiUigrev,  Top,  1,64}    fljadp   king'a  jeater, 

166. 
King,  Cromwf U'a  aaying  of  the  t\^p,  8^2. 
■■  of  the  falriea,  1528. 

'a  evil,  touching  for  the,  799. 

— — ,  Dr.,  j^yaidaa  to  Charlea  II.,  unpaid, 

159. 

,  Sraamna,  co%chman  and  lecturer,  251. 

— — ,  ioKn^  printaelicr,  442. 


Kingathorpe,  Northamptonshire,  1167. 
Kingaton,  ducheaa  of,  1003. 
Kippia,  Dr.  A.,  author,  1170. 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  general  aaaembly  of,  1216. 
Kiaaing  in  France  and  England,  l08t|. 
Knivea,  rasora,  and  actaaara,  252. 
Knockers,  mine-apirita,  1533. 
Knota,  1052. 

Knowledge  and  judgmentt  191  ;    and  igno- 
rance, 1509. 
Knox,  Dr.  Yiecsiinaa,  on  ^ar,  1267. 

La  Butte,  Rea^,  printer  and  linguiat,  69^ 
Ladder,  a,  to  cure  paadng  under,  253. 
Lady  in  the  atraw,  814. 
—  in  a  garden,  920. 

'    of  excellent  converaation,  1233. 
,  a,  ridea  for  a  wager,  538. 
— —  and  nightingale,  731. 

^'a  aong,  104^. 

Day,  375. 

Ladiea  aawing,  75, ;  riding-habita  172 

Laguerre,  Louia,  artiat,  490. 

Lahontan,  in  Fraoce,  ruined  by  law,  126. 

Lake,  biahop,  149. 

Lamitera,  the,  of  Edinburgh,  1047. 

Lamb,  Charlfa,  aonnet  to,  1375. 

,  Miaa,  **  Mra.  Leiceater's  achool,"  by, 

227. 
Lambeth  palace  garden^  Surrey,  918. 

Lanark  Ifarchea,  riding  of,  a  cuatom,  696. 

Land,  dedicated  to  Satan,  1552. 

Landacape-paintinga^  1442. 

Languagea,  character  of,  IQOO. 

Landlorda  and  tenants'  new  year?  gifta,  23. 

Languet,  rector  of  St.  Sulpice,  96. 

Lantern  and  candle-light,  23,  1611. 

lianthom,  anew  year*a  gift,  21. 

Largeas,  1068. 

Lark,  the,  to  rear,  1038. 

Lating  the  witchea,  1276. 

Laud,  Abp.,  64,  66, 

Laurel,  repela  thunder^  15^. 

Laurence,  Dr.  R.,  Abp.  of  Caahel,  75, 

Law  and  lawyera,  124. 

notice  of  the  profeaaion,  10^9. 

pleasantriea,  1387. 

auita  on.  New  Year'a  Day,  27. 

Lawa,  old,  1454,  1587. 

Lawyera,  drunken^  and  their  clerkf,  1124. 

Lawleaa-day  at  Exeter,  636. 

Lawn-aleeves,  a  drink,  116. 

Lawrence,  Rev.  J.  L.,  horticulturiat,  616, 

Layer,  counaellor,  hia  head  parboiled,  1048. 

Lecturea,  the  first  in  London  on  experimental 
philoaophy,  251. 

Lee  church,  Kent,  1204. 

John,  overaeer,   Ught^hone    volnniee^ 

&c.,  1574. 

Leeda,  Ynrka.,  great  bottle,  95. 

Leet,  1110. 

Leiceater  cuaCpm,  538. 

Leigh,  Samuel,  bookaeller,  115. 

Lent  crocking,  1599. 

Jjetters,  old,  205. 
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hgmm,  Mr.,  chM»-plsy«r,  a&d  wiitar  on  th« 

.,  W.,  snat  drinUr,  1406. 

Librwy,  pidilic,  at  M«iichMt«r, 

Lioenaaag  books,  66, 

Life,  BUM  eoBdiuoBS  ot«  4ov. 

Light,  inwaid,  96S. 

Lightniq;,  chacm  aguiitt,  1551. 

Lineoln't  Ida,  prinM  of  Miinil€»  t9. 

liiiooliisbiro  diainage,  lOlS. 

Ungo,  whottoe  doriTed,  590, 

Lion,  n,  umval  penwA  tot  doUTOfaiiM  firom, 

1556. 
— ^  Offee,  and  lions  in  the  Tower,  1095. 
Lions  and  leopards,  bearings  in  the  loyal 

arms,  13tS. 
Literary  blunders,  44S. 
Liitle  Britain,  old  booksellers  in,  1199. 
,  John,  a  miser  of  old  clothes,  956. 
Lloyd,  Roderic,  prothonotaty,  N.  Wales,  619. 
Loaf,  censing,  44. 
Locks,  charm  to  open,  1551. 
Lofttng,  J.,  inventor  of  the  flre-cngine,  1000. 
Logan,  poet,  1548. 

at  Paris,  440. 


London,  city  of,  royal  processions  through, 
1057 ;  Register  office  in  1658,  888  ;  the 
city  bnnit,  1094;  iu  Charter  signed,  7f9  ; 
old  grotto  in  a  cellar,  199 ;  London-eSone, 
1149;  Mansion^honse,  146S  ;  sweamg 
in  of  sherifis,  1149 ;  Pinner's-hall  •or- 
mon,  509  ;  artist's  soricty,  448. 

dealers  at  Stourbridge  fair,  1547. 

.  saborbs,  917^920 ;  Raine's  Charity- 

school,  May-day.  wedding  portion,  594. 

I  Bridge,  suicide  there,  468. 

^^ new  bridge,  St.  Michael's  church, 

Crooked  Lane,  demolished  for  the  ap- 
proaches, 48S;    Roman  remains    found, 


879. — Farther,  see  Hmtiom, 
Londonderry,  si^ge  of,  777. 
Lonely  funenl,  14f9. 
LongCTity,  f09,  729,  896,  845.  1485. 
— ^— .-  .,  how  atUined,  186. 

■  of  hawks,  S74. 

Loose,  in  Kent,  curious  tree  at,  491. 
Lord   Mayor's-day,    1996 ;    a   lord    mayor 

made  a  LL.I>.,  1997  ;  not  compellable  to 

be  one  of  the  twelye  company,  1S67. 
Lords,  house   of,  first  case  of  imprisonment 

beyond  the  session,  1409. 
LoTS-chaims,  1499. 
Lou  Boulidou,  near  Montpelier,  iSS. 
Louisa,  princess,  of  Bohemia,  1079. 
Luck  of  Bden-haU,  5t9. 
Lumley,  Jane,  lady,  547. 
Luther,  Martin,  f  14. 

Mace,  the,  S97 ;  stealing,  1919. 

Mack-Intosh  stone,  Anan,  1554. 

■  of  Kirani,  a  curious  book,  491. 

Msgic  tile  to  espel  weeds,  1549. 

Magicians,  1557. 

BTagnus,  St.,  organ  and  charrh,  180. 

Absiden's  portion,  59t. 


and  ehvch,  965-^975,  681. 
Malcolm  III.,  king  oi  Scotland,  lf09. 
Mallard-day  at  Oxford,  88. 
Malton,  grave-digger,  Yocks.,  815. 
Man  accused  of  robbing  his  wife,  615.        _ 
Manchester  College  ud  library,  79 ;  pdb- 

lisher,  684. 
Mandfuke,  used  In  wHshcmfL  1567. 
Manesae,  Rudiger  vcn,  his  MS.,  886,  655. 
Manger  in  churches  at  Christmaa,  1579. 
Manners,  Frendb  and  Ihgiish,  1004. 
Manors,  origin  of,  179. 
Maps  of  Oxford,  68S. 
Mar,  earl  of,  escape  from  prison,  Ir.,  594. 
Margaret,  St.,  and  St.  John's,  Westmii 

past  overseers'  society  tobnceo  bos,  1569. 
Marian,  maid,  894,  845. 
Mark  Lane,  effigy  on  1st.  March,  865. 
Maiiborough,  great  duke  of,  786. 
Manying  day,  76. 
Marks,  witehes',  1568,  1569. 
Martilmasse  day,  194S. 
Marylebone  gardens,  500. 
Masque,  drunken,  at  court,  891. 
problem,  894. 
oracles,  1178. 
MatAnson,  mw,  Mr.,  Pattefdale,WrfMirland, 

1611. 
Matthews,  bookseller,  115. 
Maundy  Thursday,  919. 
Maurice,  prince  of  Bohemia,  1078. 
May  and  May-day,  Tcrscs,  515,  595,  61 1, 

644,798,799. 

day  sports,  Ac,  581,  555, 1169, 1599. 

Fair,  marriages,  596. 

Maynard,  jadge,  1180. 

Mead,  Dr.  R.,  his  death  and  coUecdcos,  til. 

Mel-supper,  1065. 

Memory  Gsriands,  88. 

Men,  bow  they  become  woIyos,  1510. 

Mestfotinio  engruvii^,  origin  el,  906. 

Micbaelmas-day,  1147. 

MicUeham,Kent,  aocoant  of,  949. 

Middleton,  Ireland,  custom,  l608. 

■        Lane.,  parish  officer  outwitted,  868. 
Midsummei^ay,  court  ceremonies,  84;  and 

rve,  1178  ;  fires,  871, 1580. 
Milkmaid,  a  fair  and  happy,  511. 
Miller's  Tomb,  Highdown  Bill,  Sussex,  ISTS, 

1991. 
Mills,  old  bookseUer,  1189. 
Milton,  a  letter  by  him  on  his  blindness,  114S. 
Mince  pie,  1416. 
Bfinnesingers,  Lm  of  the,  884. 
Bfinster  church,  'Dtanet,  ]Lent»  1581. 
Mirage  described,  899. 
Bfitehell,  WUliam,  tinklaiian  doctor,  Bdin- 

burgh,  1961. 
Mock  Prince  and  his  court,  887. 
Mobun,  lord,  killed  in  a  dud,  1355. 
Ifoles,  1478.  ^ 

Monboddo,  lord  of  Session,  B^nburgh,  701. 
Money,  breaking  a  piece  oif,  1050 ;  how  to 

have  it  always  in  your  pocket,  859. 
Monument,  untre  inscription  erased,  1094. 
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Montague,  Ralph,  dake  of,  Iiam  on,  6SS, 
— —— ^—  faisana  dochess  of,  978. 
Montaigne '■  opinion  of  lawyers,  ltd ;  his 
aeon  for  ■tad3fing  in  old  age,  187. 

bntem  at  Eton,  598  to  608. 
Moore,  Frande,  phyaidan,  IIT. 
Moon,  lU  phaaee,  11 ;  how  charmed  for  good 

luck,  €53  ;  for  husbands,  954, 
m  wort,  a  herb,  for  a  charm,  1551. 

Idorant,  rer.  P.,  anchor,  890. 
Moravia,  extirpation  of  Baptists  from,  1079. 
Morley,  near  Leeds,  histoiy  of,  by  Mr.  Kov^ 

risson  Scatcherd,   181 ;  the  chapel  derfc, 

and  singers,  181. 
Morris  dandng,  accounts  of,  8SS. 
Moseley,  Thomas,  of  Walsall,  55. 
Mourning  court,  174. 
Mugwort,  a  herb,  for  a  charm,  1550. 
Mulberry-tree,  remarkable,  9fl. 
Mumping-day,  1479. 
Murray,  Lindley,  dialogue  on,  800. 
Musical  wager,  69S. 
My  little  dog  Bobb,  256. 

Kail-pairing  on  Sunday,  ±99. 

NaiU,  heih  of,  1550. 

Name,  change  of,  487  }  puaaing  moltoet  on 
noble  ones,  488. 

National  renovation,  896. 

NatiTity,  B.  Y.  M.,  court  ceremonies,  S4. 

Natural  beauties,  78. 

■  history,  collections,  7S. 

'  rustic,  philosophy,  S29. 

Nature,  rejoidngs  of,  f64  ;  mudc  of,  1166. 

Neale,  a  speculator  in  building,  1164. 

Needle  and>  thread,  Oxford  custom,  685. 

Neville,  Grey,  M.  P.,  dissenter,  50S. 

Mew  PoUtoes !  an  Irish  story,  881. 

New  Year's-day,  court  ceremonies,  t4 ;  in 
France,  96 ;  lawsuits,  27  ;  gifts,  15,  19  ; 
without  work,  ominous,  95S. 

Newark  penny-loaf  day,  301. 

Newcastle,  siege  of,  1208 ;  witches,  376 ;  feast 
of  Crispin,  893. 

Newspaper  generosity,  684  ^  a  particular  or- 
der for  one,  203  ;  early  one,  809. 

New  Testament,  read  by  Collins  the  poet,  717. 

Nichols,  Sutton,  his  view  of  Yauxhall,  868. 

Nicholson,  John,  Cambridge,  bookseller,  682. 

Night-bom  people,  how  fortunate,  252. 

time,  commendation  of,  1358,  1385. 

Nightingale,  the,  to  rear,  477  ;  haunts,  ftc., 
662. 

No  man  can  be  good  to  all,  1115. 

Noi«e,  habitnal,  an  effect  oif,  1363. 

North  Shields,  philanthropist,  217. 

Nose-itching,  a  sign,  252. 

Nosegays  to  queen  Elisabeth,  38. 

Notre  Dame,  symbols  on  the  church  of,  141. 

Nottingham,  old  travelling  «to  London,  269, 

—————  lord  chancellor,  295. 

Novello,  Vincent,  composer,  155. 

Oak  in  the  wall  of  Boxley  abbey,  Kent,  239. 
Chtahunt  oak,  1596. 


—-—Royal,  636 

Oakham,  Rutlandshire,  custom,  952. 

Oath,  Chinese,  ceremony  of,  1^5. 

Oc  and  No,  lord  of,  430. 

Old  Nick,  1328. 

Oliver,  J.  and  P.,  artists,  555* 

John,  Sussex,  miller,  1377,  1391 . 

Olney  Bridge,  Bucks.,  1490. 
Omens,  1327,  1403. 
Orchestra,  performance  described,  507. 
Organ  of  St.  Magnus  church,  180. 
at  Haarlem,  described,  689. 

'       builders,  180 ;  contest  at  the  Templtj 

181. 
Orphan  boy's  tale,  1162. 
Otham  church,  Kent,  1263. 
Ointmenty  witch,  1564. 
Owen,  Lewy,  a  down,  1539. 
Owl's  concert  and  ball,  1023. 
Oxford  Nightcaps,  61,  114,  266 ;  mallnd, 

88  ;  egg  feasts,  147  ;  founder  of  Queen's 

oolU,  685 ;  D.  D.   made  in  booU,  114 ; 

bookseller,  682  ;  old  travelling  to  London, 

269. 
Oxford,  Aub^  de  Yere,  eari  of,  302. 

Pack-horses,  269. 

Paddteswortb,  Knnt,  old  chapel,  1007, 

Page,  sir  Frauds,  merciless  judge,  614 

Palace  of  worldly  felicitie^  946. 

Palatine  Family,  1077. 

PaU-mall,  36. 

Pafan  Sunday,  309,  1593. 

Palmistry,  1510. 

Pancake  bill,  148. 

Panel  of  noble  names  for  a  jury,  1317. 

Paris,  Goldsmith's  May- day  pageant,  523  ; 

Guild  of  the  assumption  ceremony,  954;  St. 

Foix,  1000. 
Parisian-English  bill  of  performances,  1381. 
Parish-clerk,  office  of,  in  rhyme,  1614. 
Parish  law  and  parishes,  1614. 

■  priest,  a  good,  925. 
Parker,  Michael,  of  Maltoa,  grave-digger,  815. 
PariLhurst,  Charles,  epitaph  on,  548. 
Parliament  and  usages,  753 ;  publication  of 

debates,  809. 
Parrhasius,  42. 

Parting,  and  invitation  to  return,  1120. 
Passage,  passe  dix,  a  game,  49. 
Pitches,  ladies',  170. 
Patrick's,  St.,  day,  310. 
Patronage  without  law,  1077. 
Pax,  the,  iU  forms  and  uses,  323. 
Peace  with  France  in  1814,  1172. 
Peaches,  fondness  of  George  I.  for,  189. 
Peacocks,  493. 
Peers'  new  year's  gifts,  21. 
Peg  Tankards,  account  of,  481. 
Pelicans,  493. 
Penn,W.,corresponds  with  princess  Elisal»«Cb# 

1079. 
Penny,  Anglo^axon,  1071 

loaf-day  at  Newark^  301. 

Penshurst,  143.  !^' 
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Pepyt',  Mr.  Sam.,  and  hU  wil»'«  dntt,  170. 

Pemnbttladona,  117S, 

Percy,  origin  of  the  aaine,  UIO. 

Peridexion,  a  marvelloiu  tinee,  49t« 

Periwigs,  169, 170, 1166. 

Pezpetaal  motios,  1^85. 

Pett,  Thomas,  m|aer,  659. 

Phillipt,  lir  R.,  hia  Pemonal  Tour,  Sf9. 

Phyaiciant,  old,  preacriptiea^  IU.S. 

Pickle-«eatixtg,  970. 

Pie,  dwarf  in  a,  1^. 

Pied  Piper,  of  Hulbentadi,  I97f . 

Pind-poodve  ooart,   Stonxhnif^  laivy   1540, 

354S. 
Pienon,  S.,  churchwasden  oi  Su  Maigam't, 

Wertminster,  1574. 
Pigmiea,  18. 

Pigs,  sharp-ughted,  959  ;  pM4iU«tMA4br«  703. 
Pilliwincklei,  for  extortii^  conCeMion,  154S. 
Pioaer^  A|iddlesex«  ahroTe-tJifk*  151. 
Pinnw't  hall,  anaiul  Mmon,  503. 
Pkfonr,  Iwrd  of  testiMw,  Bdinborf h*  7p0, 
Ptx,  the,  325. 

Plague,  the,  affecta  wig- wearing,  173. 
Planets,  9.  ^ 

Plantagenet,  Richard,son  of  Richard  III.,  960. 
Plants,  43. 

Pleasants,  Mr.  T^  Iriflh  philsjithfopiaty  968. 
Plough  Monday*  57. 

inn,  Lotdship  la^s^  Camberwell.  301. 

Poet,  and  the  Summer,  9^7, 
Political  adversaries,  750,  1184. 
Pollok,  Robfit,  and  hw  bizfe^-plaoe,  1090,  . 
Pondering,  191. 
Pont  notre-dame,  fall  of,  1955. 
Poor-bozet  at  inns,  &c.,  596. 
■       man's  life,  a  virtuous,  519« 
Pope,  Alej;^  advertises  he  wai  vfot  whipped, 

796. 

■  ■    a  drink,  116. 
Porter  to  Charles,  I.,  17. 
Poiteus,  capt.  hanging  of,  1046. 
Portland,  Richard  Weston,  eari  of,  319. 
Portrait  paintw,  the  first  who  reqviv^  adl- 

vanccs  upon  sitting,  911. 
Portsmouth  dock-ryurd  fiied,  449. 
Potter,  John,  93. 

Potion,  Beds,  Christmas  custom,  1596  • 
Poverty,  1419. 

Poultry,  charm  to  preserve,  1549. 
Powder,  witch,  1563. 
Power,  desire  for,  1518. 
Preaching  covered,  1118. 
Prepossession,  a,  fatally  reatia^d,  1339. 
Presepio,  the,  1579. 
Preston  bngessess,  755. 
Pretender,  the,  in  London,  1010. 
Priestley,Peter,paiiah-clei^  of  Wakefteid,30|. 
Primroses,  769. 
Prince  of  miamle,  95  ;  at  Gray's  Inn,  357. 

..  Bsnicl,  Oxford*  booksUler,  689. 
Private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith,  914* 
Proverbs  of  the  weather,  300. 
Prynne,  Will.,  and  Iiand,  66. 
Pudding  pieing,  Kent,  361. 


Pulvoc  Wedneaday,  153. 
Punchbowl  and  ladle  at  jMWi  coUiiga,  Cam- 
bridge, 965. 
Punishment  of  death*  1399* 
Panning  notice,  1904. 
Puny  epistle  to  the  kirk  of  Sootkad.  1990. 

Quails,  alleged  origin  of,  1439. 
Quare,  Daniel,  watchmaker,  314.  , 

Queen  of  the  fairicn,  1588. 
Queonsberry  hooaa,  and  fiMnilyy  B*tti»hM*g^ 
781. 

'.  Rafiaele,  painter,  447. 

Rain,  999;  mop^hly  nvera«es,  131. 

Rainsfbrd,  Mr.,  jn^tijC^,  3^77. 

Ramsay,  Allan,  796. 

Ratdiffe,  IHr,,  919. 

Rats,  the  town  gnardf  Bdinhntghs  ^. 

Raven  inn,  at  Hook,  Hamka.^  450. 

RawUnson,  Dr.  R.,  his  wig,  169. 

Ready  Mr.  J.,  overseer,  diffsn  with  his  parish 
on  quitting  office,  ^^^n*  the  past  over- 
seers' tobawBco  box,  and  is  sued  for  it  an 
chancery,  1578. 

— —  Ntch.,  sculptor,  811* 

-. air  W.,  «wi^  doefeor,  881. 

Reading  and  knowledge,  1374w 

Records,  Prynno's,  7^. 

Reddvh*  Hr.  ^Ofned^  hi«  'W'^oir,  .w4  bw 

father,  1547. 
Regalia,  the,  1499. 
Reinagle,  Mr.,  bis  kgoqo^  of  tJ^  B^yal  Cln- 

K^nco  Vase,  997. 
Religion  ufuUr  CromRall  wd  GhwElff  p,*  165. 
Rembrandt's  JacoVA  JPHtiup,  14elil« 
Remember  I  995. 
Restoration-day,  69^ 
Resvljto  of  machinwy,  |,i59f 
Revet^eand  xeti^^^mi,  anffol  ipsUnf»»  pf, 

1406. 
Reynolds,  air  J.,  account  qf,  9S^ 
Richard  I.,  diod«480 ;  the  first  xQ^pUunOist, 

ibid. 

rr  II«,  lan^s  in  Ireland^  1160. 

ill.  killed,  980 ;  his  son,  i^id. 

Ricfaea,  1096. 

— r^—  of  poverty,  979. 

fling-finger,  76. 

ia  the  mire,n«fT  Honiton,  Devon,  1353. 

Rising  ^nd  £allii\g  ifi  the  world,  313. 
Robbing  detected  by  reflexion,  1139, 
Robin  redbreast,  63 ;  an  emblem,  413  ;  neat 

on  board  lord  Nelson's  ahip,  1169. 
Robin  Hood,  a  little  geate  of,  809. 

—  king  Jol^n,  and  MfUfl  Marianne, 


803. 


Jje  morte  do,  ttc.,  805,  846. 


Rocheater  castle,  ^cfit,  plants,  990. 

. lord,  cufls  Killegrcw>  166  ',   niiUf 

dialogue  with  Cliarlcs  II.,  167. 
Rocker  of  the  royal  household,  401. 
Rogers,  C,  antiquary  and  patron  of  art,  907« 

-  '.    ^,,  cripinal  opposer  of  the  law,  9f9U 
Rome,  carnival,  49. 
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Rosemary,  37  •  for  raiMflibranco,  467. 

RoMt,  lf04. 

Rothuy  cmttle  tteam  rtue\,  12S5. 

Rouu«att,  Sam.,  printer  and  vaAor,  14t9* 

Royiton.  Rerti.,  118. 

Rue,  a  charm  against  witcheralt,  1551. 

Rom-fiuUan,  a  drink,  6f . 

Raperty  priaee,  619 ;  invents  meflsoimto  am* 
graTittgy  906. 

Raral  charms,  1549. 

description,  940. 

Roshbearing,  in  Lancashire,  llOS  ;  York- 
shire, 1106,  in  Norfolk*  1109  ;  ▼arions, 
lllK 

Sabbath,  witches*,  1569. 

belU,  ««7. 

Sabre  de  hois,  1086. 

Sacheverell^  Dr.  Henry  and  Jebn,  acctmnt  of, 

675. 
Sadler,  Mr.  T.,  M.  P.,  an  anecdote,  505. 
Saddle,  the  fairies',  589. 
SaiUng  fish,  1407. 
Sailors'  friend,  217  ;  wife's  petition  to  Crom- 

well,  891. 
St.  Alban's,  Rerts.,  parish  dert,  8ec.,  1079. 
-—  Barnabas-day  customs,  709. 

—  Bartholomew,  festival  of,  985. 

—  Catherine  Cxee  church,  Leadenhali-street, 
1956. 

—  Crispin's  feast  at  NewcastV  89  9. 

—  Foix,  historian  of  Paris,  1000. 

—  James's  Palace,  1417. 

—  John,  festival  of,  985. 

—  John  baptist,  beheaded,  1011. 
^-^  Katharine's  dock,  London,  754. 
•^  Martin's  little  summer,  1349, 

—  Paul's  cathedral,  music,  558. 

—  Thomas's  day  customs,  1596. 

—  Ulric's  festival,  789. 
Salis,  cardinal  de,  186. 

Salt,  a  morrice-dance  in  jewels,  855. 
Salter,  Gen.,  rose  from  the  ranks,  911. 
Salvington,  a  retired  village,  near  Worthing, 

1977. 
Sand-glass,  court  of  session,  Bdinborgh,  704. 
Saracen's-head,  eaten  by  Richard  I.,  1504. 
Sarjant,  serjcant,  account  of,  911. 
Saw,  the,  75  ;  Isaiah  martyred  by,  76. 
Sawing  billets,  75. 
Sawston  hall,  Cambridgeshire,  1099. 
Saxon  deities,  596,  1983. 
Scene  of  hsppiness,  674. 
Schnebbelie,  J.,  artist,  219. 
School,  Bruce  castle  and  Haselwood,  111. 

books,  early,  988. 

Schools,  public,  56ft, 
Schrider,  oigan-bnilder,  181. 
Scissars,  knives,  rasors,  &c.,  1462. 
Scotland,  Candlemas  in,  199 ;    Valentine's- 

day,  199. 

■  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  617. 
Scoto'  pills,  129 ;  a  union  anecdote,  1447  ; 
Scottish  ploughing  in  Sussex,  1911. 
Scott,  R.,  old  bookseller,  1199. 


.,  tool  i  MtpcMs,  1009. 
song,  to  ladies  on  land,  29. 

Seal's-akin,  tdiecketh  lightning,  1552. 

Seasons,  divisions  of,  198. 

Second  sight,  1992. 

Selden's  cotuge,  Salvington,  Sussex,  1978. 

Self-interest,  "  nothing  like  leather,"  499. 

.Sennahoi,  Roger  Bacon's  epistle  to,  4:^. 

Sepulchre,  at  Exeter,  955. 

Serge-manufacturers,  Exater,  1468.  ^ 

Seijeants  at  law,  plead  in  armour,  126. 

Serpents  dislike  a  certain  tree,  492. 
knee,  19. 

Servant,  memorial  to  a  faithful,  982. 

Setters,  1029. 

Seven  Dials,  1164. 

Seymour,  queen  Jane,  1291. 

Shakspeare's  chair,  145. 

monument,  performance  for,  508. 

'  works,  error  in  reprints  of,  925. 

lines  from,  latinised,  1476. 

Shamrock,  910. 

Sharp,  Abraham,  mathematician,  1486. 

Shark,  a,  rescue  from,  542. 

She-dog,  lord  Kames  used  the  term  implyiug, 
702. 

Sheep-shearing,  746,  819. 

Shenstone,  W.,  his  deatik  and  charttcter,  187. 

Sherlock,  Dr.  W.,  death  of,  790. 

Ship,  to  hiuder  its  sailing,  1492. 

Ships,  great,  298,  1226. 

Shippen,  Will,  account  of,  660. 

Shoe-buckles,  169. 

Shooting,  first  day  of,  1029;  flying,  ibid. 

Sporting,  character  of  a  pointer,  1249. 

Sborediche,  R.,  juryman  of  the  eeven  bishops, 
857. 

Shotley-bridge,  Durham,  Gemmn  sword-cut- 
lers, 1399. 

Shovel,  sir  Cloudesley,  shipwrecked,  1224. 

Shoulder-knots,  169. 

Show  Jamie,  an  Edinburgh  character,  865. 

Shrovetide^  146, 598,  1592,  1599. 

Shroud,  a  man  executed  in  1484. 

Sickness  from  fairies,  1599. 

Sidney's,  sir  Philip,  chair,  149  ;  his  death, 
145  ;  bis  father*s  epUUe  to  htm,  11*95. 

Silver^mine,  in  Cheshire,  1981. 

Sin-eaters,  858. 

Singer  during  a  century,  1485. 

Single-stick,  1525. 

Sinkum  the  Cadie,  Bdiobnrgh,  9*02. 

Sitting  cross-legged,  1440. 

Syk-lark,  the,  to  rear,  469. 

Slave-trade,  origin  of,  1206  ;  abolition,  541. 

Sloane,  sir  Hans,  71. 

Smith,  the  oigan  builder,  180. 

Smuggling,  brutal,  1492. 

Snow, verses,  191 ,  burial  of  a  Swiss  family,l56. 

Sbuffbox,  Robert  Bums's,  690. 

Songs  for  the  Nursery,  1009. 

Somerset,  duke  of,  and  bad  roads,  270. 

the  proud,  950. 

Son,  what  to  do  with  a,  192 ;  advice  to,  1195, 
1170. 
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Sophia,  prinetM*  of  BqImbiu^  i079« 

Soroerert,  1557. 

Sorcery,  1361. 

SortM  ViifiUuia,  1458. 

South,  Br.  R.,  4S5. 

Spain,  king  of,  diAcalt  jovmoy  in  England, 

t70. 
Spanker,  a  laca-hofae,  1096. 
Spark  in  tho  candle,  a  aign,  S5S. 
SpMrii^»  G*»  Mren  days  in  acoal>pit,  lUVl. 
Speech  from  a  tree,  f  4S. 
Sphinx,  the,  riddle  of,  4M. 
Spinning,  1313 ;  by  hand  and  machinefy,  15S9. 

Jenny,  ita  invention.  ISSl 
SpiriU,  petition  f>r  permiation  to  ete,   and 

command  them,  425. 

evil,  ehaima  against,  1549, 1558. 

Sporting-moath,  906. 

Sportsmen,  blind,  618. 

Sprat,  Dr.  Thomaa,  bishop  of  Rochester,  1148* 

Spring,  t61,  880. 

— : -birds  and  insecu,  406. 


walks,  364,  6tl. 

^reiaes,  197,  861,  879, 880, 308,  384, 

387  to  398,  510,  537,  558,  614,  631,  640, 

644. 
Squintets,  to  avert  ill  lack  on  meeting,  853. 
Stage-coaches,  deemed  mischievoas,  t70, 
Staines,  Sir  William,  alderman,  1337. 
Stanass,  by  Harry  Siowo  Tan  Dyk,  806. 
Steele,  sir.  Richard,  aathor,  1030. 
Sreoplo-fiying,  1477. 
Steer's,  Mr«,  parish  Lsw,  1614. 
Slcplen's  (St.;  day,  1518. 
Stevenage,  HerU,  farmer's  foneral,  155. 
Ste^vait,  Mrs.,  temp.  Charles  II.    171,  173, 


-Sir  W,  killed  at  Bdinbvfgh,  894. 
Stockhose,  Robert,  Bton  Laureate,  1345. 
Stockings,  wrong  pat  on,  a  sign.  858, 

-hnng  cross-wise,  a  charm,  853. 

-green,  170. 
Stokes,  rsv.  Edw.,  a  blind  detgyman,  617. 
Stone  charms,  1554. 

Stones,  perforated,  1437  ;  sleeping  on,  ibid. 
Storks,  curious  accoant  of,  491. 
Storm,  great,  on  the  western  coast,  1385. 
Story,    Robert,    poet,    Gaigrave,    Yorkshire, 

1614. 
Stourbridge  Fair,  Cambridgeshire,  1537. 
Stowe,  old,  the  elder,  his  will,  1618. 
Strong,  J.,  blind  me^anic,  850. 
Stuart,  fsUlity  of  the  family,  1015. 
Stnkeley,  Dr.  W.,  antiquary,  877. 
Style,  change  of  he,  1035. 
SnbliUies,  confectionary,  54. 
Summer  wanderings,  in  Kent,  841. 

gloriss  of  899,  916. 

morning,  and  sun-rise,  771. 

■I  '       ■■"Veises,  Ydo. 

-and  Winter,  a  custom,  587. 
Sun  in  autumn,  1087,  1145. 
— —rise  beautifully  described,  518. 
-~beams,  a  token,  105. 
Sunday,  fevers  on,  618  ;  breaches  of,  619. 
Snperttitious  beliefs,  and  practices,  85l,  ^18. 


Snigaon,  female,  1048. 

Surname,  381. 

Surrey,  eari  of,  poet,  98. 

Susses  Roads,  old,  870. 

Sotton  and  Potton,  BadfinrdshhCy  manosa  of, 

1588. 

■         CoIeHeld,  Warw.,  bequest  to,  588. 
Swallows,  migratimi  of,  414*;  marvaUoas  vir> 

tues  of,  494. 
Swaxbridc,  oigan  builder,  181. 
Swig,  a  drink,  166. 
—  dav  at  Cambridge,  865. 
Swindella,  printer,  Msnrhestar,  8S» 
Sword  danee,  ST. 
Swords  charmed,  311. 
Sympathies  of  Nature,  888. 

TaUe  dock,  a  curious,  844. 
diversion,  58. 


Taborer  of  the  morris-daMa,  850. 

Talbot  famUy  tomb,  545. 

Tallb's  Litany  revived,  538. 

Tarring,  near  Worthing,  Snmn,  1378. 

Tasso  and  his  sister,  719. 

Taylor,  H.,  North  Shields, philaathrapist,  817. 

,  Sir  Robert,  architect,  1140. 

Tea,  bubbles  on,  853. 
—chop,  1683. 
Tears  of  Old  May  day,  611. 
Teignmonth,  Devon,  fish  cast  ashota,  lOOCL 
Temple-church,  organ*  181. 
•gate,  113. 


-,  revels  at  Christmas,  iSOl^  1508 
Mr.  John,  drowned,  468. 


Tennis,  36. 
Tench  egg,  31. 

wave,  444i,  445. 

Terms,  law,  184,  1317. 

Teutates,  worship  of,  870. 

Texts,  origin  of,  1883. 

Thame,  Oxfordshire,  account  of  the  vicafag** 

house,  705. 
Thaw,  in  a  village,  180. 
Theatres,  Drury-lane,  first  play  bill,  444. 

■  Haymarket,  bottle  oonjurer,  93. 

Thermometer,  change  in  the,  786 
Thomas,  bishop,  account  of,  885. 

,  Mrs.,  account  of,  473,  688» 

Thoth.  871. 

Thriving  and  unthriving,  868. 
Thrush,  the,  to  rear,  860. 
Thunder,  charm  against,  ISSI. 

—quakes,  119  ;  storms,  639. 
Thuriow,  lord  chancellor,  895. 
Time,  em|doyment  and  division  of,  198. 
Tindal,  Rev.  Nich.,  historian,  account  of,  890. 
Toads  in  stones,  680. 
Tobacco  box  of  the  past  oversects'  socia^  of 

St.  Margaret,   and  St.  John,  Wastmtnstarp 

1569. 
ToUett's,  Mr.,  window,  586,  833. 
Tom  the  piper,  850. 
Tompion,  Thomas,  watchmaker,  314. 
Toot-hills,  and  names  of  places  in  Bnglaad 

derived  from  them,  869. 
Tortoisoshell  Tom  eats,  78B« 
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Toton-hail,  47. 

Totness,  Geo.  Carew,  earl  of,  357. 

Tottenham,  Middlesex,  111. 

Toaloiue,  count  of,  flagellated,  807. 

Tower  of  Lnndon,  14M. 

Townley,  C,  59, 

Townthend,  Aid.,  lit ;  H.  Hare,  ibid. 

Trades,  effMto  of^  on  health  and  life,  1257. 

Tragical  occurrence  at  Edinburgh,  794. 

Transmutation  of  metals,  52, 141,  190. 

«  of  men^  1510* 
Travelling,  old,  97,  268,  1048,  1451, 1599. 

facilitated  in  HoUand,  972. 

Treasure-finding,  860  ;  fairy  treasure,  1531. 

■  of  the  deep,  1225. 
Trevor,  Sir  John,  law  judge,  618. 
Troubadours  of  Germany,  284. 
True-lorers'  knou,  1052. 
Tryon,  Thomas,  author,  979. 
Tuam,  Ireland,  meteorological  phenomenon, 

29. 
Tuck,  friar,  847. 

Tuddenham  wake,  Norfolk,  1110. 
Tunstall,  W.,  Scottish  Jacobite,  750, 1029. 
Turner,  organ-builder,  181. 
Turnpenny,  John,  a  generous  economist,  1139. 
Ttarks  in  the  household  of  George  I.,  1288. 
Turtle  feasting,  518. 

Twelfth-day,  44,  49  ;  court  ceremonies,  45. 
Twenty-ninth  of  February,  menu,  251. 
Tyrrell's,  Ben,  Oxford  pies,  147. 

Valentine's-day,  and  Valentines,  195 — 202. 

Vandermyn,  portrait  painter,  978. 

Vander  Werf  s  chessmen,  566. 

Vandyck's  method  of  painting,  694. 

— —  patronage  of  Dobson,  910. 

Van  Byck,  painter,  43. 

*-~-  Somer,  painter,  41. 

— —  Tromp,  Dutch  admiral,  649. 

Vase,  Birmingham,  993. 

Vanxhall  Gardens,  868. 

Vendeans,  183. 

Ventriloquism,  fatal,  1085. 

Vernal  eztasy,  verses,  735. 

VictOTf ,  brief  announcement  of  a,  957. 

VUIage  child,  a,  105. 

church  described,  925. 
Vincent,  Dr.  N.,  his  wig  offends  Charles  11., 

169. 
Viner,  sir  Thomas,  his  funeral,  172. 
Vineyards  in  England,  723. 
Violete,  448. 

Virtue,  active  and  retired,  979. 
Vogelweide,  minnesinger,  290. 
Voice,  human,  a  machine  with  the,  1364. 

Under  the  rose,  1516. 
Underwood,  J.,  his  singular  funeral,  540. 
United  States,  equity  jurisdiction  of  the,  1225. 
Upcott,  Mr.  W.,  saves  John  Evelyn's  diary 

from  chance  of  destruction,  1343. 
Uswicky  Herta.,  Valentine's  day,  201. 
UtTMht  fair,  961. 

Wade,  marshal,  307. 


Wake,  abp.,  corresponds  with  T.  Bradbury, 

1065. 
Wakes,  958. 
Walker,  George^  defender  of  Londonderry, 

777, 
Walking  faat,  charm  for,  1660. 
Walsall  Dole,  54. 
Walton,  admiral,  957. 
's,  Isaac,  Angliagy  first  edition,  fine 

copy,  1607* 
Wandering  Jew,  1213l 
Wanstead  May  games,  527. 
Wants,  few  real,  192. 
War,  467,  728,  1266. 
-— —  sign,  old  British,  1523. 
Ward,  Ned,  474. 
Wai«.Hawk,  534. 
Warton's,    T.,    ludicrous    aoeonnt   of  Tom 

Heame,  1581. 
Wartsbuxgh,  bishop  of,  flagellated,  807. 
Watches  and  Watchmakers,  314. 
Water,  to  preserve  fresh,  221 ;  inhabitente  of, 

ibib. 
— —  snakes'  stone,  1434. 
Watering-pot,  old,  754. 
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